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1788. 

22.  Boro,  in  Holles-itreet,  l/onrion 

1790 — (aplat.  2.) 

Taken  by  his  mother  to  Aberdeen. 

179S — (10.) 
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Made  a ward  of  chnnerry. 

Removed  from  Ahegdeen  to  Ntwalnd  Abbey 
Placed  nnder  the  ear*  of  an  empiric  at  Nottingham  for  1 
the  rare  of  hi*  liutwom. 

1799  — (11.) 

Removed  lo  London,  mid  |il»rnl  under  the  rare  of  Dr. 
Baillie. 

Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich. 

1800  — (13.) 

I*  tent  to  Harrow  Sfhnol. 

1803  — (15.) 

Passes  the  vacation  nt  Nottingham  and  Anncslcy.— 
And  forms  an  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth. 

1805  — (17.) 

leaves  Harrow  for  Trinity  OoUtft,  Cambridge. 

1806  — (18.) 

Prepares  a collecthm  of  his  Poems  for  the  press. 

Prints  a volume  of  his  Poems ; but,  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
friend,  destroys  the  edition. 

1807  — (19.) 

Publishes  “ Hours  of  Idleness."  Sec  Fhc  SimUet, 
N..  I 

Ri'Eins  an  epic,  to  be  entitled  “Bosworth  Field."— And 
writes  part  of  a novel. 

1S08  — (20.) 

S Passes  his  time  between  the  dissipations  of  Cambridge  : 
and  London. 

Takes  op  his  residence  at  Newstead. — Forms  the  de- 
sign of  visiting  India.— Engaged  In  preparing  ••  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  lor  the  press. 

1809  — (21.) 

22.  H is  rooting  of  age  celebrated  at  Newstead. 
i 13.  Takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

5.  Publishes  “English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers." 

Engaged  in  preparing  a second  edition  of  " English 
Bards"  for  the  press. 

II.  leaves  London  on  his  travels,  nccompanicd  by 
Mr.  Hobhotue. 

30.  Writes,  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  "ilum! 

Hodgson,  we  are  going !" 

2.  Kails  from  Falmouth. 

7.  Lands  at  Lisbon. — 17.  Leave*  Lisbon  for  Seville 
and  CailiL 

6.  Arrives  at  Gibraltar.— 19.  Takes  his  departure  for 
Malta. 

I.  I .a  rnli  at  Malta.— 14.  Writes  " At  o’er  the  cold  se- 
pakhrnl  stone." — "Oh.  Lady!  when  1 left  the 
shore." — 21.  leaves  Malta. — ®.  I .and*  nt  Prevesa. 

1.  Proceed*  to  Solars.  Arta,  and  Joanninl. — 9.  Leave* 
Joanolnl  for  Zitza.— Compnae*.  during  a thunder- 
storm, “Chill  and  mirk  Is  the  nightly  blast." — 
II.  Benches  Tepaleen.— 12.  Is  introduced  to  All 


Pacha.— Qfi.  Retuns  lo  Joanninl.— !A  leglns  (be 
first  canto  of  “Chllde  Harold." 

Nov.  3.  Proceeds  by  sea  lo  Prevesa. — 10.  Driven  on  the 
coast  of  Bull.— 12.  Writes,  in  [Hissing  :he  Aitihr.irmn  • 
gulf,  “Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen." — 
13.  Kails  down  the  gulf  of  Arta. — 14.  Reaches  fJtnii- 
key.— IS.  Traverse*  Acarnania.— 21.  Reaches  Mis*o- 
longlii. — And.  i'».  Patras. 

I Dec.  4.  Leaves  Palma.— 14.  Passes  acr«»*  the  pirif  of  !.e- 
ponto — IK.  Visits  Mount  Parnaasn*.  Caxtri.  and  Del- 
phi. — 22.  Thebes. — 23.  Arrives  at  Athens. 

1810  — f«tal.  22.) 

f Bpcnds  ten  week*  in  visiting  the  monuments  of  Alliens , 

» i making  or  rational  excursion*  to  several  parts  of  At- 

n . < tica. — Writes,  "The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is 
c • flown  Lines  in  the  Travellers'  Book  at  t ircho- 
[ menus."— And  “ Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part."  | 

| March  5.  leaves  Athens  for  Smyrna.— Visits  the  ruins  ®f 
Ephesus.— 2K.  Concludes,  at  Kiuyrna,  the  second  ] 
canto  of  "Cliilde  ir  .rolil." 

April  11.  Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople.— Visits  the 
Tmnd. 

May  9.  Writes  " Line*  aflcr  swimming  from  Sexto*  to 
Abydos." — 14.  Arrives  at  Constantinople. 

June.  Make*  an  Excursion  through  the  liuspliorus  to  the 
Btrick  Kea  and  Cyanean  Kymplegndes. 

July  14  Depart*  from  Constantinople. — 19.  Reaches  Athens. 
—V tails  Corinth. 

a"*'  ) Make*  a tour  of  the  Morca,  and  visits  Velay  Pacha.— 

Oct  ( Returns  to  Athens. 

1811  — (23.) 

Jan.  Take*  up  his  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Athens.— Writes  “ Dear  object  of  defeated  cart* !" 

Feb.  WrltN  “ Sons  of  the  Greek*.  arl*e !” — '*  1 enter  thy  gar- 
den of  roses." — And  “Remarks  on  the  Romaic  or 
modern  Greek  l*auguage." 

.March  12.  Write*  “Hint*  from  Horace." — 17.  “The  Curse 
of  Minerva." — And  "Lines  on  Parting." 

I May.  Leave*  Athens  for  Malta.— 10.  Write*  “Epitaph  for 
Joseph  Blackett."—  And.  20.  “ Farewell  to  Malta." 

July.  Return*  to  England. 

Aug.  1.  Death  of  hi*  Mother. 

OcL  -11.  Write*  Epistle  to  a Friend,  " Oh  !4wni»li  care— 
such  ever  1*.”— And  Stanzas  to  Thyrza,  “ Without  a 
stone  to  mark  the  spot." 

Doe.  8.  Writes  “ Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo !" 

1812  — (24.) 

Jan.  Writes  “One  struggle  more,  and  I am  free!" — “When 
time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring." — “And  thou  art 
dead,  n*  young  as  fair." 

' Feb.  27.  Makes  his  fir*t  Speech  in  the  House  of  I<«>rd*. — 
29.  Publishes  the  lint  two  cantos  of  “Chlkle  Har- 
old." 

Mar.  Commits  a new  edition  of  “ English  Bard*."  Ac.,  to 
the  flames- — Writes  “ If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  | 
men." — “On  a Cornelian  Heart  which  was  broken." 

— “ Lines  to  a Lady  weeping."— And  “The  Chain  I 
gave  !" 

April  19.  Writes  “ Lines  on  a blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasure* 

of  Memory." 

Kept.  Write*  “ Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lnne  The- 
atre." 

OcL  Write*  "The  Waltz:  an  A po*  trophic  Hymn." — And. 

“ A Parentheliral  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary  ." 

Nov.  Writes  "Address  to  Time." — And.  "Thou  art  not 
false,  but  thou  art  fickle!" 
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1813  — (irtnt.  25.)  May 

Wriir*  '•  RriiM-mi-T  him  whom  |ns*ion'i  power," 

Publishes  "Thu  Waltz"  anonymously.  June 

Publishes  "The Giaour."  See  Far  milts.  No.  II. 

Project*  a journey  to  Abyssinia. 

Write*  •*  When  from  the  Heart  where  borrow  *its.” 

I*  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mis*  Mil-  * 
banke.  | Jnly 

2.  Publishes  "The  Bride  of  Abydo*.’’-13.  Write*  *‘P«- 
"The  Devil'*  Drive." — IT.  And  "Two  Sonnets  to  Get. 
Genevm."— 18.  Begins  "The  Corsair." — 31.  Finishes  l**. 
“The  Corsair.* 

1814- (26.)  j„„. 

Writp*  “ Windsor  Poetic*."  Aprl 

10.  Writes  "Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte."— Resolves 
to  write  no  more  |ioetry,  and  to  suppress  all  he  had  Aug. 
ever  written. 

Benin*  "|»tm" — Write*  "I  spenk  not,  I trace  not." — Nov. 
And  " Addre«»  to  Ik*  recited  at  the  Caledonian  Meet-  Dec. 
mg." 

Publishes  " I j*ra."— Writes  "Condolatory  Verses  to  I 
Lady  Jersey."  | , 

Make*  a second  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss  MU- 
bnnke,  and  is  accepted. 

Writes  " Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker."—  ‘ 1:1  ' 
And  "Lines  to  Belshazzar." 

Writes  " Hebrew  Melodies.”  , ^ ,| 

1815  — (27)  J«>y 

2.  Marries  Mis*  Milhankc.  flee  Fae  Similes,  So.  III.  ! *!rt' 
Writes  "There  be  none  of  Beauty's  Da’"*|iien.”  ftov' 

Writes  " Lines  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Escape  from 
Elba." 

Begin*  "The  Siege  of  Corinth."— And  writes  "There’s 
not  a Joy  the  World  ran  give." — And  " We  do  not  Jan. 
corse  thee.  Waterloo."  Feb. 

Write*  " Mu*t  tlmii  go.  my  rloriou*  Chief  T” — "Star  of 
the  Brave."— And  " Napoleon’s  Farewell."  Mar. 

10.  Ilirlh  of  hi*  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 

May 

1816  — fas.)  June 

Publishes  "The  Siege  of  Corinth."  July 

Publishes  " Parisina."— Lady  Byron  adopts  the  resold-  | 

tion  of  separating  from  him.  f*ept- 

17.  Writes  "Faro  thee  well!  and  if  forever." — And,  Get. 

29  A Sketch.  " Born  in  the  garret."  Nov. 

10.  Writes  “ When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark."— 

23.  Take*  a last  leave  of  bis  native  country. — Proceeds, 
through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland. 

Begins  tlie  third  canto  of  "Child*  Harold."  J.in, 

Writes  “The  Prisoner  of  Chllloa"  at  Oucby.  near  Feb 
Lausanne — Take*  tip  his  abode  nt  the  Cnmpngne 
Diodati,  near  Geneva.  ” Aug. 

Finishes  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold." — Write* 

" Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan." — fltanzaa  to  Sept. 
Augusta.  "Though  the  Day  of  my  Destiny.**—1 "The 
Dream."  — " Dnrkoess." — “ Churchill's  Grave." — 1 
" Prometheus." — “ Could  I remount." — Epistle  to  Au-  . 
gusto.  ‘‘My  Ulster,  my  sweet  Sister."— And,  " Sonnet  t'*"* 
to  I«nke  Leman."  *e®' 

Make*  a tour  of  th«  Bernese  Alp*. — Writes  14  Lino*  oh 
hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill."— And  begins  A**'1 
" Manfred." 

leaves  Switzerland  for  Italy. 

Takas  up  his  residence  at  Venice. — Translate*  '*Ro  “u'y 
inanee  Moy  Doiornao,"  Ac. ; and  "Soneitu  di  Vitto*  2***' 
relli."— Writes  ••  Lines  on  the  Bn*t  of  Helen  by  Ca-  ,,ec* 
nova."—"  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul."— And  , 
"They  nay  that  Hope  is  Happiness. "—Studies  the 
Armenian  luigu  ige.  , Jan. 

1817 — (29.,  j 

Finishes  " Manfred.” 

Translate*,  from  the  Armenian,  n Correspondence  be-  1 Feb. 

tween  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 

Visit*  Ferrara  for  a day. — 20.  Writes  "The  Liunenl  of  April 
Tas*o " April 


Visits  Rome  for  a few  days  — 5.  Writes  there  a new 
third  act  to  " Manfred." 

b.  Begin*,  at  Venire,  the  fourth  canto  of  " Childe  liar 

old." 

Writes  **  Beppo." 

1818  — (trial.  30  ) 

Writes  " Ode  to  Venice." 

Finishes  the  first  canto  of  ••  Don  Juan." 

Finishes  " Mageppa." 

13.  Begins  the  second  canto  of  Dim  Juan." 

1819—  (31.) 

20.  Finishes  the  second  canto  of  - Don  Juan." 

11.  Commence*  an  acquaintance  with  the  Counters  Gule- 
cloli.— Writes  "Stanza*  to  the  Po." 

Write*  " letlcr  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grandmother's 
Review."— And  " Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth." 

. Finishes  the  third  nnd  U.ifib  canto*  of  "Don  Jnau." 

Removes  to  Ravenna. 

1820—  (32./ 

I*  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Juiccinli. 

Translate*  the  first  r into  «f  " Murgantc  Maggiotv.** 

Writes  "The  Prophecy  of  Dante." — Translates  " Fran- 
cesca of  Uliiiiiii," — And  writes  ••  Observations  upon 
an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine."  , 

il  4.  Begin*  “Marino  Fuliero." 

H».  Finishes  ••  Marino  Fuliero." 

IB.  Begin*  the  fifth  canto  of  " Don  Joan." 

20.  Finishes  tho  tilth  canto  of  " Don  Juan." — And 
writes  "The  Blues;  a Literary  Eclogue.” 

1821  — (33 ) 

13.  Begin*  **  Aardanapilnt." 

7.  Writes  •*  letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  on  Bowles’s  1 

Strictures  upon  Pope." 

25.  Writes  "Second  letter  to  John  Murray.  Esq.," 
See, 

IT.  Finishes  " Sardunnpaltt*." 

t II.  Begins  “The  Two  Fo*earl.” 

10.  Finishes  "The  Two  Fin-carl." — 16.  Begins  “Cain; 
a Mystery." 

9.^  Finishes  “Cain."— Writes  "Vi*ion  of  Judgment." 

Writes  "Heaven  anil  Earth;  a Mystery." 

Remove*  to  Pisa.— IK  Begins  “ Werner."— And  “The 
Deformed  Transformed  " 

1822  — (34.; 

29.  Finishes  11  Werner." 

Write*  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of  "Don 
Juan." 

Finishes  “The  Deformed  Tran*forme»l.”— ' Writes  the 
ninth,  tenth,  nnd  eleventh  cantos  of  " Don  Juan." 

Removes  to  Genoa. 

1823  — (35.) 

Writes  "The  Age  of  Bronze." 

Write*  "The  Island.*’— And  more  cantos  of  " Don 
Juan." 

I.  Turn*  his  views  towards  Gn*err. 

Receives  a communication  from  the  Greek  Committee 
sitting  in  I .ond i in. 

14.  Balls  foe  Greece. 

• Reaches  Argo* toll. — Makes  an  excursion  to  Ithaca.— 

( Waits  at  Cephulonia  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet- 

l 1624— (36.) 

5.  Arrives  at  Mi»«olonghi- — 22.  Writes  "Lines  on 
completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year."— 3t».  Is  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  an  expedition  against  Lc- 
pnnto. 

15.  I*  seized  with  a convulsive  fit  Hee  Fhe  Similes 
No.  IV. 

I 9.  Hi*  Inst  illness. 

19.  His  Death 
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CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


3.  Uomaunt. 


L’umvers  cst  tine  cspece  dc  livre,  <Iont  on  n'n  lu  que  la  premiere  page  quaml  on  n'a  vu  que  son  pays.  J’en 
a;  feuillete  un  assez  grand  nombre,  nue  j’ai  trouve  egulemcnt  mauvuiscs.  Cet  examen  ne  m’a  point  etc 
infructueux.  Jo  haissais  urn  patric.  'routes  les  impertinences  des  peoples  divers,  parmi  iesquels  j’iu  vt-cu, 
m’ont  reconcile  avee  clle.  Quand  je  n’aurais  tire  d'autre  benefice  de  mes  voyages  que  celui-lii,  jc  n*en  regret- 
terais  ni  les  frais  m les  fatigues.  Lb  Cosmopolite.* 


PREFACE 

[to  the  first  and  second  cantos.] 

The  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begun  in  Albania ; and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  *were  composed  from  tho  author’s  ob- 
servations in  those  countries.3  'Dias  much  it  may 
ho  necessary  to  stalo  for  tho  correctness  of  tho  de- 
scriptions. Tho  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamauia,  and  Greece. 
There,  for  the  present,  the  poem  stops:  its  reception 
will  determine  whether  the  author  may  vent  ire  to 
conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  Ea;t,  through 
Ionia  and  Phrygia : these  two  Cantos  are  merely  e.\- 
. peri  mental. 

A fictitious  character  is  introduce^  for  tho  sake  of 
giviug  some  connection  to  the  piece;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  regi/  *rity.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me  bv  friends,  on  wnoso  opinions  I set  a 
high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  “ Chiido 
Harold,’’  I may  incur  tho  suspicion  of  having  intend- 
ed some  real  personage : this  I beg  leave,  once  for  all, 
lo  disclaim — Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for 
the  purpose  I have  stated.  In  some  very  trivial  par- 
ticulars, ami  those  merely  local,  there  might  l>o  grounds 
for  such  a notion  ; but  in  the  main  points,  I should 
hope,  nono  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  tho  ap- 
, pollution  “Chiido,”  as  “Child©  Waters,”  “Child© 


Childers,”  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I have  adopted.  I 
The  “ Good  Night,”  in  Iho  beginning  of  tho  first  : 
canto,  was  suggested  by  “ Lord*  Maxwell’s  Good  j 
Night,”  in  tho  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott. 

With  tho  different  poems  which  have  been  publish- 
ed on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some 
slight  coincidence  in  tho  first  part,  which  treats  of  the 
Peninsula,  hut  it  can  only  he  casual ; as,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  a few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of  this 
Jioem  was  written  in  the  Levant. 

Tlie  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  tho  following  observation : — “ Not 
long  ago,  I began  a poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humor 
strikes  me ; for,  if  I mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.”3 — Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  such 
authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the  highest 
order  of  Italian  jioets,  I shall  make  no  apology  for  at- 
tempts at  similar  variations  in  tho  following  com|>osi- 
tion ; satisfied  that,  if  they  arc  unsuccessful,  their 
failure  must  lie  in  tho  execution  rather  than  in  the 
design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  Thom- 
son, and  Beattie. 

London,  Ftbrunry,  1812. 


I  *  1 [ Pur  M.  de  Montbion,  Paris,  1798.  Lord  Byron  some- 
where culls  it  “an  amusing  little  volume,  full  of  French 
1 flippancy.”] 

. 


* (“  Byron,  Joannini  in  Albania.  Begun  Oct.  Slat,  1800.  Con 
eluded  Canto  2d,  Smyrna,  March  28tn,  J810.  Byron.” — MS  ] 

1 Beattie's  Letters. 
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12  BYRON’S  WORKS. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I have  now  waited  till  almost  nil  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criti- 
cisms I have  nothing  to  object ; it  would  ill  become 
me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree  of  censure, 
when,  jiorhups,  if  they  had  been  less  kind  they  had 
been  more  candid.  Returning,  therefore,  to  all  and  -j 
| each  my  best  thanks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point 
I alone  shall  I venture  an  observation.  Amongst  the 
j many  objections  justly  urged  to  the  very  indifferent 
l character  of  the  “ vagrant  Childe,”  (whom,  notwith- 
standing many  hints  to  the  contrary,  I still  maintain 
| ty  lie  a fictitious  |>ersonagc,)  it  has  been  stated,  that 
t besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly , as 
i the  times  of  the  Knights  were  times  of  Love,  Honor, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old 
times,  when  “ Tumour  du  lion  vietix  terns,  Tumour  an- 
tique” flourished,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possi- 
ble centuries.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  may  consult  Saiute-Palaye,  passim,  and  more 
particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  <>9.* •*  The  vows  of  chivalry  were 
no  better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever  ; and 
the  songs  of  the  'Troubadours  were  not  more  decent, 
ami  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of 
Ovid.  The  “ Cours  d’umour,  parlcmens  d’umour,  ou 
de  courtesie  et  de  gentilesse”  had  much  more  of  love 
than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the 
same  subject  with  Sainto-Palayc.  Whatever  other 
objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiuble  per- 
sonage Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knight-  i 
Iv  in  his  attributes — “ No  waiter,  but  a knight  tem- 
plar."’ By  the  by,  I fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir 
Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although 
very  poetical  personages  and  true  knights  “ 6ans  pour,” 
though  not  “ sans  reproche.”  If  the  story  of  the 
: institution  of  the  “ Garter"  be  not  a fable,  the  knights 
1 of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge 
of  a Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memory.  So 
milch  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted 
that  its  days  are  over,  though  Marie-Antoinctto  was 
quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose  honors 
I lances  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
a.:cieut  and  modern  times,)  few  exceptions  will  lie 
found  to  this  statement ; and  I fear  a little  investiga- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous  mum- 
j meries  of  the  middle  ages. 

| I now  ’cave  “Childe  Harold”  to  live  his  day,  such 
| as  ho  is ; u had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
i more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  nmiublo  character.  It 
, had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 


• (“  Qu’on  lise  dans  TAuteur  du  roman  de  G^ranl  de 
Roussillon,  en  Provencal,  les  details tris-circonstancOs  dans 
iesquels  tl  entre  sur  la  reception  faitc  par  le  Comte  Gerard 
a l'aiiib*»widcurdu  roi  Charles ; on  y verra  des  part  icnlanti-s 

! smgulicres,  qui  donnent  unv  < tran'ge  idee  des  mceurs  el  de 
! la  politesse  de  ces  siecies  aussi  eorroinpus  qu’ignorans.” — 
I Mcmoxres  >ur  V Ancirnnr  Chevateric,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de 
| Saint e-Palaye,  Paris,  1781,  loc.  at.) 

I * The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement.— {By  Canning 
j and  Krerc ; first  published  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  or  Weekly 
I Examiner.) 

* [111  one  of  his  early  poems — *•  Childish  Recollections,” 
Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
01  whose  bitter  apothegms  many  are  upon  record,  though 
ao  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  com c down  to  us  ; — 

•*  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour’d  with  spleen, 

I rest  a perfect  Timoti,  not  nineteen,”  Ac.] 


do  more  and  express  less ; but  he  never  was  intended  J 
as  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  that  early  per-  . 
version  of  mil  d and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past  j 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that  '• 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of  travel,  J 
(except  ambition,  tbe  most  powerful  of  all  excite*  j 
incuts,)  are  lost  on  a soul  so  constituted,  or  rather 
misdirected.  Had  I proceeded  with  the  poem,  thia 
character  would  have  dee|H<iied  us  he  drew  to  the 
close  ; for  the  outline  which  1 onco  meant  to  fill  up 
for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a 
modern  Tiinou,*  perhaps  a poetical  Zeluco.4 

London , 1613. 


TO  IANTHE* 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I have  late  been  straying, 
Though  Beauty  loug  hath  there  lieeu  matchless 
deem’d ; 

Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd, 

Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem’d: 

Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I vainly  seek 

To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam’d — [ 

To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak  ; 

To  those*  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 
speak  ? 

Ah  ! mayst  thou  ever  lie  what  now  thou  art, 

Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 

As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 

Love’s  image,  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 

And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining! 

And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  ream 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 

Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 

Before  whose  heavenly  hues  ull  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri*  of  (he  West! — ’tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine  ; 

My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 

And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine  ; 

Happy,  1 ne’er  shall  see  them  in  decline  ; 

Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shuli  succeed, 

But  mix’d  with  pangs  to  Love’s  even  loveliest  hours 
decreed. 


«[Itw.is  Dr.  Moore’s  object,  ill  this  powerful  romance, 
(now  unjustly  neglected,)  to  trace  the  fatal  effects  resulting 
from  a fond  mol  tier’s  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humors  and  passions  of  an  only  child.  With  high  advan- 
tages of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeluco  is  repre-  j 
Rented  as  miserable,  through  every  scene  of  life,  owing  tc 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-indulgence  thus  pampered  m m- 
frnev.) 

< [The  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon,)  in 
the  autumn  of  1812.  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to 
her.  had  not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.  West  all’s 
portrait  of  the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  Lord  Byron-*  re- 
quest. is  engraved  in  “ Finden's  Illustrations  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  ].ord  Byron.”] 

* [Pen,  the  I’ersiaii  term  for  a beautiful  inlermedmt* 
order  of  beings,  is  generally  supposed  to  oe  another  fom 
of  vur  own  word  Fairy.) 
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Canto  i.  CHiLDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  18  I 


Oh  ! let  that  eve,  which,  wild  os  the  Gazelle's,1 
Now  brightly  hold  or  beautifully  shy, 

Win*  «v“  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 

Glance  o’er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh. 
Could  I to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 

This  much,  dear  maid,  accord  ; nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I would  commend. 

But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Snch  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verso  intwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a look  shall  cast 
On  Harold’s  page,  lanthc’s  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  bo  first  beheld,  forgotten  last: 

My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail’d  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 

Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
Jess  require  ( 


III. 

Childe  Harold4  was  he  (tight: — but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  suy  ; 

Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  lame. 

And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 

But  one  sad  Insel  soils  a name  for  aye, 

However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 

Nor  ftU  that  hefalds  rake  from  coffin’d  clay, 

Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honey'd  lies  of  rhyme, 

Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  cousecr&te  a crime 

IV. 

Childe  Humid  busk  , Vim  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disjwrtiiig  there  like  l uy  other  fly. 

Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  wus  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  miser)’. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a third  of  his  pass’d  by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 

He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 

Then  loathed  he  m his  native  land  to  dwell, 

Which  seem’d  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sud  c? 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  TIIE  FIRST. 


L 

On,  thou  ! in  Hellas  deem’d  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  ! form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel's  will  J * 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  ohiJIi,^  ^ 
Mine  dare*  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 4 
Yet  there  I’ve  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes!  sigh’d  o’er  Delphi's  long-drt**ted  shruu- 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  aH  jjfKtdl*;  ' 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  w/dfcy 
To  grace  m plain  a tale— this  lowly*  lav  maii'r3 
\ . • 
•II.  *r 

Whilome  in  Albion’s  isle  there  a youth, 

Who  ne  in  virtue’s  ways  did  take  mTight ; f - 
But  spent  liis  days  hi  not  most  uffcbtjth,4 
And  vex’d  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 
Ah,  me  ! in  sooth  lie  was  a shameless  Wight, 
>sorr  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 

Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carmilVoflipanie, 

And  flaunting  w’a^aikm  of^jw  and  low-degree. 


• f A specie*  of  the  antelope.  “‘-You  have  the  eye/of  a 
gazelle."  is  ronJhlcred  all  over  the  £a>t  as  the  grcHfest 
coauilurfenl  that  can  lie  paul  to  a woman.’ 

a j'tie  little  village  of  Castn  stand*  partly  on  the  silo  of 
Delphi.  Atom;  the  path  of  tiie  mountain,  from.Ghrvsso,  are 
the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn  in  and  from  die  rock. 
“One,"  -aid  the  guide,  •*  of  a king  who  broke  Jus  neck  hunt* 
uni  His  n«aje>ty  Jiad  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for 
such  an  achievement.  A little  above  Caslri  is  a cave,  sup- 
posed the  i’yibian,  of  immense  depth  ; the  upper  part  of  it  is 
paved,  and  now  a cowhouse.  On  the  other  side  of  Caslri 
stand-  a Greek  monastery  , sonic  way  above  which  is  the 
cleft  in  the  rock,  with  n range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent, 
and  apparently  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ; 
probabtv  to  the  Coryclan  Cavern  mentioned  br  I'ausamas. 
From  ttits  part  descend  the  fountain  nnd  the  “ Dews  of  Cas- 
tsiic  " — c“  We  were  sprinkled,”  say*  Mr.  Hob  house,  “with 
Ui*-  spray  of  the  immortal  nil.  and  here,  if  anywhere,  should 
have  felt  the  poetic  inspiration : we  drank  deep,  too,  of  the 
spring.  hu»—  <1  can  answer  for  myself)  — without  feeling 
sensible  of  my  extraordinary  effeef/’j 


V. 

For  he  through  Sin’s  long  luby  riiiih  had  run, 

Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 

Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved' hut  one, 

And  that  loved  one.  alas ! could  ne’er  lie  hie. 

Ah,  Imppy  she ! to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Hud  been  pollution  unto  aught  * "hunt*  ; 

Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  hlite. 

And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lambs  to  gild  his  waste, 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste 

• " VI. 

And  now  Childe  Hamid  was  sore  siek  at  heart, 
AnrH’rom  lit*  fellow  bacchanals  ^would  flee; 
’Tiif'rtihl,  at  times  the  sullen  tea#  would  start, 

But  Kndjl  congeal’d  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apurt^ie  stalk'd  in  joyless  revery, 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go. 

And  VtsitsooW^ltig  climes  beyond  the  sea; 

With  pleasure  drugg’d,  he  almost  long’d  for  wo, 
And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  tiie  shade* 

* below.*.  . » 

- * VII.  . 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s  hall ; 

It  was  n vast  and  venerable  |ftie  ; • 

So  olef,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall,  * 

Yet  streugdi  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  ! condemn’d  to  use*  vile  ! 

Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Nowr  I’nphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monk*  might  deenvtheir  time  was  come  ngen. 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

* [This  stanza  is  not  in  the  Original  MS.} 

1 [“  Childe  Buron. • • - 

8 fin  these  st.tmyn/aml  unleeil  throughout  In* works,  we 
must  not  accept  loo  literally  l.or.1  llyroris  tratiavmy  against 
him sel f-ihd  look-tf.  morbid  -.pteamue  in  dann-nitig  every 
shadow  of  tn#  solf-nortriuture.  U3:*.  interior  ul  New  stcwl 
had,  no  doubt.  I wcii.  in  sonic  ip-nts,  loose  and  irregular 
enough  ; but  iC  cerUuuiy  opver  exhibited  uny  thing  of  the 
profuse  und  .Satanic  luxury  which  ihe  lunguuge  in  the  text 
might  seem  to  ludii’ifh*.  In  fcn't,  .Hie  narrowness  of  his 
means  at  ihe  time  tlie^ersms  refer fo  would  alone  have  pre- 
cluded this.  HiiLhouaelfbldses'oiioinv.  while  he  remained 
at  the  ulibey,  i»-luTtHa(i  nr  have  been  conducted  on  a very 
moderate  scale  , and.  beside*,  hi*  u*ual  companions,  though 
far  from  being  averse  to  convivial  indulgences,  were  not 
only,  as  Mr.  Moore  say.-,  “of  haluls  and  tastes  .<«»  inlet* 
lectual  for  men*  vulgar  debauchery,"  but  assuredly,  ijuiie 
incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  tlatlerers  and  parasite*. I 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


1 VIII. 

Yet  oft-times  in  hip  maddest  mirthful  mood  [brow, 
Strange  pangs  would  flush  along  C'hildo  Harold’s 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below* ; 

But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 

For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 

Nor  nought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate’er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  uot  control. 

IX. 

And  done  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gather’d  revellers  from  far  and  near. 

He  knew'  them  flatt’rcrs  of  the  festal  hour  ; 

'Hie  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Yea!  none  did  love  him — not  his  Ionia  ns  dear — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman’s  care, 

And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a feere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 

(’liilde  Harold  had  a mother — not  forgot. 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 

A sister  whom  ho  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  wean*  pilgrimage  In-gun : 

If  friends  he  had,  he  hade  adieu  to  none. 

Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a breast  of  steel 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  ’tis  to  dote  upon 
A few  dear  objerts,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lauds, 

Tiie  laughiug  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight,* 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands. 
Might  shake  the  Huiiitsliip  of  an  anchorite, 

And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 

His  goblets  hrimm’d  with  every  costly  wine, 

Ami  ail  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 

Without  u sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,  [line.* 
And  traverse  i'ayiiiin  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  central 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fill’d,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 

And  soon  w'erc  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 

And  then*  it  may  be,  of  Ins  wish  to  roam 
Kepentcd  he,  hut  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  li|»s  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 

And  to  the  reckless  gules  unmanly  moaning  kept. 


XIII. 

Rut  when  the  mm  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  iiiclkly. 

When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 

And  now  his  fingers  o’er  it  he  did  fling, 

And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy*  wing, 

And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 

Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  •*  Good  Night”4 

Adieu,  adieu  ! my  native  shore 
Fades  o’er  the  wuters  Wue  ; 

The  Night* winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight  ; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! 

“ A few  short  hour*  and  He  will  rise 
To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 

And  I shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 

Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall  j 
My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  !* 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  7 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow’s  rage, 

Or  treiuMe  at  the  gale  f 
Rut  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  b swift  and  strong: 

Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
More  merrily  along.4 

* Let  winds  lie  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

1 fear  not  wave  nor  wind  :* 

Yet  marvel  not,  SirChilde,  that  l 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ;* 

For  I have  from  my  father  gone, 

A mother  whom  I love, 

And  have  no  friend,  save  these  nloue, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

‘ My  father  bless*  d me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 

But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 
Till  I come  track  again.' — 

“ Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 

If  I thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry* 


‘ f"  Yet  deem  mm  not  trom  tins  with  breast  of  steel.” — Murray.  “ Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  “ show  ihe  lad 
MS  ] every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favorite."  lie  also  wrote 

*■»  [“  fits  house,  his  home,  his  vassals,  and  hit  lands,  a letter  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a most  favor- 

The  Dalilalis,”  flee.— MS.J  aide  impression  of  his  thought  fulness  and  kindliness.  “1 

• [Lon!  Byron  originally  intended  to  visit  India.]  have."  he  says,  "sent  Robert  home,  oecause  the  country 

• fJtee  “ Lori  Maxwell’s  Good  Night,"  in  Scott’s  Min-  which  I am  about  to  travel  through  is  m a stale  which 

strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works, vol.  u.p  141,  renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  tor  one  »o  young.  1 allow 
ed.  1^34. — ” Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear,**  dec.— MS.]  you  to  deduct  from  your  rent  five  and  twenty  jiouiids  a year 

» .This  “little  page"  was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one  for  Ins  education,  for  three  years,  provided!  do  not  return 
of  Lord  Byron’s  tenants.  " Robert  1 take  w ith  me,"  says  before  that  time,  and  1 desire  lie  may  be  considered  as  m 
t lie  poet,  in  a letter  to  his  mother;  •*  1 like  him,  because,  my  service,  lie  has  behaved  extremely  welL"J 
Lite  myself,  he  seems  a friendless  animal : tell  his  father  he  • [Here  follows  in  the  MS. 
i.*  well,  ami  doing  well.")  “ My  Mother  is  a hurh-bom  datne, 

« 1"  Our  best  goss-haw  k can  hardly  fly  And  much  nnshketh  me  ; 

So  merrily  along."— MS.}  She  saiih  my  riot  brmgeth  shame 

’ I"  Oh,  master  dear  ! 1 do  not  cry  On  ail  my  ancestry : 

From  fear  of  waves  or  wind."— MS.]  I had  a sister  once  1 ween, 

• t Seeing  that  the  bov  was  ••  sorrowful"  at  the  separation  Whose  tears  jierhaps  will  flow  ; 

from  his  parents,  Gird  Ryron,  on  reaching  Gibraltar,  sent  But  her  fair  face  1 have  not  seen 

him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  his  old  servant  Joe  For  three  long  years  uod  mue  1 * 
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44  Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman,1 
Why  dost  thou  look  no  palo  ? 

Or  <lo»t  thou  dread  a French  foeinan  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  pale  V* — 

• Deein’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childo,  I*m  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek. 


44  With  thee,  my  bark.  I’ll  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 

Nor  cure  what  land  thou  hcar’st  mo  to, 
So  not  again  to  iniue. 

Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  wave* ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 

Welcome,  ye  deserts,  au«i  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land — Good  Night  !’n 


15 


4 My  spouse  and  lioys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 
Along  the  bordering  lake, 

Ami  when  they  on  their  father  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make  V— 
u Euough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 

But  I.  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away.3 

44  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 
Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 

Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 
We  late  saw  streaming  o'er.3 
For  pleasures  past  l do  not  grieve, 

Nor  |K*rils  gathering  near ; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  1 leave 
No  thing  that  claims  a tear.* 

44  And  now  I’m  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea: 

But  why  should  I for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
Perchance  my  dog4  will  whine  in  vain, 
Till  ted  by  stranger  hands ; 

But  long  ere  I come  hack  again 
He'd  tear  mo  where  In*  stands® 


XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 

And  winds  are  rude,  iu  Biscay’s  sleepless  bay. 

Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  filth,  anon, 

New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay  ; 

And  ('intra’s  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 

His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay 
And  soon  ou  board  the  Lusian  piloU  leap,  'reap. 
And  steer  ’twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  iud.ci 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ ! it  is  a goodly  sight  to  sco  * 

What  Heaven  hath  done  for  thin  delicious  land  ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 

What  goodly  prospect*  o’er  the  hills  expand  ! 

But  mail  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  baud: 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  hi*  fiercest  scourge 
’Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command, 
With  treble  vengeance  will  hi*  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host, audearth  from  fcllest  foernen  purge.® 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa*  first  unfold  I 
Her  image  flouting  oil  that  noble  tide, 

Which  pods  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold,10 
But  now  wiiereoii  a thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 


I ‘ | William  Fletcher,  the  faithful  vaJet who,  after  a aor- 
. nec  of  twenty  years,  (“during  which,"  he  says.  •*  his  Lord 
1 was  more  to  lum  than  a father,”)  received  the  Pd^rin'i  last 
, wonts  at  Mtssolonghi,  and  did  not  quit  his  remains,  until  he 
' had  seen  them  deposited  hi  the  family  vault  at  Huckn&U. 

1 This  unsophisticated  44  yeoman”  was  a constant  source  of 
j pleasantry  to  his  master ;~e.  g.  “ Fletcher,"  he  says,  in  a 
idler  to  his  mother,  44  is  not  valiant : Ik*  requires  comforts 
that  l can  dispense  with,  and  sigh*  for  beer,  and  beef,  and 
tea,  and  lus  wife,  and  the  devil  knows  what  beside*.  We 
were  one  mu  hi  lost  h a thunder-storm,  and  since,  nearly 
j wrecked.  In  both  cases  he  was  sorely  l*;w ddered ; from 
apprehensions  of  famine  and  banditti  hi  the  first,  and  drown- 
ing in  the  second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a little  hurt  by 
j the  lightning,  or  crying,  I don’t  know  which.  I did  what  I 
I oottld  to  console  him.  but  found  . n incorrigible,  lie  vends 
1 six  sighs  to  Sally.  I shall  settle  him  in  a farm  ; for  lie  has 
I served  me  faithfully,  and  Sally  is  a good  woman."  After  all 
' his  adventure*  by  Rond  mid  held,  short  commons  included, 

; thi*  humble  Achate*  i f the  poet  has  now  established  himself 
i a.*  the  keeper  of  an  talian  warehouse,  in  Charles-street, 
j Berkeley  Square,  who*  \ if  he  doe*  not  thrive,  every  one  who 
I knows  any  thing  of  Ins  character  will  say  he  deserves  to 
1 do  so.} 

* [“  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

All  this  is  well  to  say ; 

Hut  if  I in  thy  sandal.*  stood, 

I’d  laugh  to  get  away."— MS.) 

*t‘4  For  who  would  trust  a |>antniour. 

Or  e'en  it  wedded  freero. 

Though  her  blue  eyes  were  streaming  o’er, 

And  torn  her  yellow  hair  J"— MS.) 

* [*4  1 leave  England  without  regret— I shall  return  to  it 
without  pleasure.  I am  like  Adam,  the  tint  cotmct  sentenced 
to  transportation  ; but  1 have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  nonj>- 
p;.e  but  what  was  sour  as  a cr*b.” — Lord  It.  to  Mr.  Ihutgion.] 

* [From  the  following  passage  in  a tetter  to  Mr.  Dalln.s,  it 
7 ould  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the 
mptvr.-sion  or  alteration  ol  this  stanza  — “ I do  not  mean  to 
Exchange  the  ninth  verse  in  the  4 Good  Night.’  1 have  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  better  than  In*  brother  brute*, 
mankind  . and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a fable.”] 

! « (Her*  follows,  in  the  original  MS. 


44  Met hinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad. 

To  change  any  proud  estate, 

And  be  again  a laughing  lad 
Willi  one  beloved  playmate. 

Since  youth  1 scarce  have  pass’d  an  hour 
Without  disgust  or  pain. 

Except  sometimes  in  Lady’s  bower, 

Ur  when  the  bowl  1 drain."] 

» (Originally,  the  “little  page”  and  the  44 yeoman"  were 
introduced  in  the  following  stanzas  ; — 

“ And  of  his  train  there  was  a henchman  page, 

A peasant  boy.  who  served  his  master  well ; 

And  often  would  his  prtuiksome  prate  engage 
Childe  Harold’s  ear,  w hen  In*  proud  heart  <itd  swell 
With  sable  thought*  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 

Then  would  tie  smile  on  him,  and  A twin  smiled, 

When  aught  that  from  hi*  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold’s  eye  beguiled ; 

And  pleased  for  :i  glimpse  appear'd  the  woful  Childo 
Him  und  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a far  count ric  . 

And.  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake  , 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  from  infancy, 

1 Eftsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrily 
| With  hope  of  foreign  nation*  to  behold, 

And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 

Of  which  our  vaunting  voyager*  oft  have  told, 

In  many  a tome  a*  true  as  Manderille’s  of  old.*’) 

• (M  These  Lusian  brute*,  and  earth  from  worst  of  ; 

wretches  purge.”—  MS.] 

• f4*  A friend  advise*  VHtnptmt ; but  hiabtm  is  the  Portu- 
1 gucse  word,  consequently  the  best.  Ulissipont  i«  pedantic; 

and  a*  I had  lagged  in  Htllat  and  F.rot  not  fong  before,  theie 
would  have  been  iy>mclhing  like;  an  affectation  of  Greek 
| terms,  which  I wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  /.««• 
tanui  to  the  Moor*,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital, 
which  till  then  had  been  Ulisipo,  or  l.l*po  ; becHii«c,  in  thr 
Arabic  alphabet,  the  letter  i>  i*  not  used.  Hence,  1 behev  *, 

Li  soon;  whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our  I 
Lisbon,— God  know  s which  the  earlier  corruption  !M-llj»ia,  • 
| MS.) 

I i«  [ “ Which  poets,  prone  to  lie,  have  paved  wi,  h gold  , 
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And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  alTord : 

A nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pnde, 

Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
T ) save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparing 
lord.1 

XVI! 

But  whoso  entereth  within  tliis  town, 

That,  sheening  fur,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 

’Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee  ;* 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 

Tho  dingy  denizens  aro  rear’d  in  dirt ; 

Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleui.nees  of  surtuut  or  shirt, 

Though  shent  with  Egypt’s  jdague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash'd ; unhurt 

XV I II. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves!  yet  born  ’midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men? 

! Isi!  Ciutra’s*  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 

Ah,  me  ! what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 

To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Thun  those  whereof  such  things  the  hard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium’s  gates? 

XIX. 

| The  horrid  crags  by  toppling  convent  crown’d, 

1 The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  iinbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  lender  azure  of  the  unrutHed  deep, 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  Iwngh, 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 


XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 

And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 

From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 

And  rest  ye  at  M Our  Lady’s  house  of  wo;”4 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 

And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 

Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  llonorius  long  did  dwell. 

In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a Hell. 

XXI. 

And  hero  and  there,  us  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carvcd  crosses  near  the  path  : 

Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 

Those  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 

For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour’d  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin’s  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a cross  of  mouldering  lath  ; 

And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  arc  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.4 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 

Aro  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  moke  repair ; 
But  now  the  wild-flowers  round  them  only  breathe; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendor  still  is  lingering  there. 

And  yonder  towers  the  Prince’s  palace  fair: 

There  thou  too,  Vat  lick  !*  England’s  wealthiest  son, 
Once  form’d  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done, 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.1 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  scheme*  of  pleasuro  plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain’s  ever  beauteous  brow  ; 

But  now,  as  if  n thing  unhlest  by'  Man, 

Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  ! 


I 

i 


> JUy  comparing  this  and  the  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  his  progress  which  Lord  Byron  sent 
home  to  his  mother,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are  tiic 
exact  echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  tolas  muid  as 
he  went  over  the  spots  described. — Moons.} 

* 1“  'Mid  many  tilings  that  grieve  both  nose  and  ee.” — MS.) 

* (“  To  make  amends  for  the  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and  ns 
still  filthier  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Cinlra,  about  fifteen 
mill’s  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  ihc 
most  delightful  in  Europe.  1:  contains  beauties  of  every 
description,  natural  and  artificial:  palaces  and  gardens 
rising  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices;  con- 
vents on  stupendous  heights : a distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
tin’  Tagus  and,  besides,  (though  that  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration,) is  -emnrkable  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dai- 
ry rnple's  convent  u.  It  unites  in  itself  all  the  wildness  of 
the  western  Highlands  with  the  venture  of  the  south  of 
France." — It.  to  Mrs.  Ilyron,  ISO!).) 

* The  convent  of  " Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  Nos»ti 
Seilora  d<  Penn,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some 
distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  st.  llonorius  dug  his 
den.  over  which  is  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  Ihc  view. — Soft  to  l*f  Edition. — Si  nee  the 
publication  of  this  poem,  I have  been  informed  of  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  term  Xosto  Srnora  do  Pena.  It'  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  tilde  or  mark  over  the  n.  which 
alters  the  sigr  ification  of  the  word  with  it,  Pena  signifies 
a rock  ; without  it,  Ptna  has  the,  sense  1 adopted.  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  alter  the  passage;  as,  though  the 
common  acceptation  asTixod  to  it  is,  *•  Our  Lady  of  the 
Roek,”  I may  well  assume  the  other  sense  from  the  severi- 
ties practised  there. — Mute  lo  2d  Edition. 

* It  is  a well-known  fart,  that  ill  the  year  1*00,  the  assas- 
sinations in  the  streets  of  Lisl»on  nod  ’its  vicinity  were  not 
confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen;  but  that 
Englishmen  w ere  daily  butchered  • and  so  far  from  redress 
being  obtained,  wo  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we 
perceived  any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  Ins 


allies.  I was  once  stopped  in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  not 
more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to 
an  open  shop,  and  in’a  carriage  w ith  n friend : had  we  not 
forlnuatety  la-eu  armed,  1 have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 

! should  have  " adorned  a talc"  instead  of  idling  one.  The 
rriuie  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal : in  Sicily  i 
and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a handsome  aver- 
age nightly,  mid  not  a Sicilian  or  Maltese  is  ever  punished ! 

* [*•  Valfick”  (says  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  diaries,) 
“was  ouc  of  the  tales  1 had  a very  early  admiration  of. 
For  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and 
powerofimaeination.it  far  surpasses  all  European  imita- 
tions ; and  ucars  -itch  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who 
have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  inure  limn  a translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even 
Kassel  as  must  bow  before  it ; his  • happy  valley’  w ill  not  ! 
bear  a comparison  with  the  ‘Hall  of  Ebti*.’ " — William 
Deekfnrd.  Esq.,  son  of  the  once  celebrated  alderman,  ami 
heir  to  Ins  enormous  wealth,  published,  nt  the  early  age  of 
I eighteen,  “Memoirs  of  extraordinary  Painters ami  in 
the  year  after,  the  romance  thus  eulogized.  After  sitting 
for  Htmlnn  in  several  parliaments,  this  giftml  person  was 
induced  to  fix,  for  a time.  Ins  residence  in  Portugal,  where 
the  memory  of  his  magnificence  was  fresh  at  t'le  period  of 
j Lord  Byron's  pilgrimage.  Returning  to  England  he  realized 
all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic  grandeur  in  hi?  unsuhMan- 
I tial  pageant  of  Fonllnll  Abbey  ; and  has  more  recently 
been  indulging  his  fiuicv  with  another,  probably  not  more 
lasting,  monument  of  architectural  caprice,  in  lbe  vicinity 
I of  Until.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  alter  a lapse  dl 
' fifty  years,  Mr.  Rockford's  literary  reputation  should  con- 
' luiue  to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable. 

| performances,  it  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  prepared 
several  works  for  posthumous  publication.) 

7 1“  When  Wealth  amlTaste  their  worst  and  best  have  done, 
-Meek  Peace  imitation's  lure  voluptuous  still  must 
shun." — MS.] 

‘ 
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Canto  i.  CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE  17 

Here  giant  weeds  a passage  scarce  allow 
To  balls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  ; 

Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Voiu  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied  ; 
i Swept  into  wrecks  uuon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide ! 

XXIV 

Behola  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  !* 
Ob ! dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  ! 

With  diadem  bight  foolscap,  lo ! a bend, 

A little  fieud  that  scoffs  incessantly, 

There  sits  iu  parchment  robe  array’d,  aud  by 
His  side  is  hung  a seat  and  sable  scroll, 

Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 

Wherein  the  Urchin  poiuta,  aud  laughs  with  all  his  soul* 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Murialva’e  dome: 

Of  braius  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn’d  a nation’s  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 

Here  Folly  dash’d  to  earth  the  victor’s  plume, 

And  Policy  regain’d  what  arras  had  lost: 

For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 

Wo  to  the  couqu’ring,  not  the  conquer’d  host, 

Since  baffled  Triumph  droope  on  Lusitania’s  coast! 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 

Britannia  sickens,  Cintra ! at  thy  name  ; 

And  folks  in  office  at  the  mentiou  fret. 

And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  ! 

Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 

To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame. 

By  foes  in  fight  o’erthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year? 
Where  Scorn  her  huger  points  through  mauy  a coming 

XXVII 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o’er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  saieo. 
Though  here  awhile  he  learn'd  to  moralize, 

For  Meditation  fix’d  at  times  on  him ; 

And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 

But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVIII. 

To  horse  ! to  horse  !*  he  quits,  forevei  quits 
A scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 

Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 

But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 

Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix’d  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  reel  him  on  his  pilgrimage  ; 

And  o’er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 

Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 

Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians’  luckless  queen;4 
Aud  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 

And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 

Lordliugs  aud  frercs — ill-sorted  fry  I ween  ! 

But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built* 

A dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  kuee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt 

XXX. 

O’er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 

(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a freeborn  race  ’) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 

Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a pleasant  place 

* The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marches*  Munaiva.—  1“  The  armistice,  the  negotiations, 
the  convention  itself,  and  the  execution  of  its  provisions, 
were  nil  commenced,  conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  from  Ciutra,  with  which  place  they 
had  uot  the  slightest  connection,  political,  military,  or  local ; 

rt  Lord  Byrun  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  verse, 
t..-  ■ the  convention  was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Marialva's 
house  at  Cintra ; and  the  author  of  • The  Dairy  of  an  In- 
valid.’ improving  upon  the  poet’s  discoveiy,  detected  the 
staim  of  Uie  uik  spilt  by  Juuot  upon  the  occasion.”— •Ala- 
pur’s  Hutory  of  tkt  PrmnnUtr  War ] 

* The  passage  stood  differently  in  the  original  MS.  Some 
verses  which  the  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends 
can  mam  offend  no  one,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  many 

In  golden  ehararterx  right  well  design’d. 

First  on  the  list  appeareth  one  “ Junot 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find, 

Which  rhyme  compelleth  me  to  place  below 
Dull  victors  ! baffled  by  n vanquish'd  foe, 

Wheedl  i • by  conynge  tongues  of  laurels  due, 

Stand,  worthy  of  each  other,  in  a row— 

Sir  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dizzard  Hew 
Dalryoiplc.  seely  night,  sore  dupe  of  t’other  tew. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil’d  the  knights  in  Manalva’s  dome  , 

Of  brains  (if  bnuns  they  had)  he  them  beguiled. 

And  turn’d  s nation’s  shadow  joy  to  gloom. 

For  well  I wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come, 

That  Vimiera’s  field  by  Gaul  was  lost. 

For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  hud  room. 

Such  Pvans  teem'd  for  our  triumphant  host, 

(n  Couner,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post : 

But  w hen  Convention  sent  his  handy-work. 

Pens,  tongues,  feel,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uproar: 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 

The  Bench  of  Bishom  half  forgot  to  snore  , 

Stern  Cobbett,  w ho  for  one  w hole  week  forbore 

1 

To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 

And  bit  his  devilish  quill  agen,  and  swore 

With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept,  [—slept ! 

Then  burst  the  blatant*  beast,  and  roar’d,  and  raged,  and 

Thus  unto  Heaven  appeal’d  the  people  : Heaven, 

Which  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  King, 

Decreed,  that,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven, 

Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 

But  Mercy  cloak'd  the  babes  bcucatli  her  wing  ; 

And  as  they  snared  our  foes,  so  sjiarcd  we  them; 

(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ’)t 
Yet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn  ; 

Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights ! and  bless  your  Judges'  ; 
phlegm ! 

* [“  After  remaining  ten  days  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag- 
gage and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  and  trav- 
elled on  horseback  to  Seville  ; a distance  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles.  The  horses  are  excellent ; we  rode  seventy  1 
miles  a-day.  Eggs  and  wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  1 
accommodation  we  found,  and.  in  such  torrid  weati  sr,  ■ 
quite  enough."— B.  Lrtlcrt,  1809. J 

* “ Her  luckless  majesty  went  subsequently  mad  ; and  Dr 
Willis,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kinglv  pcricrcmums, 
could  make  nothing  of  tiers."— Byron  MS.  (The  queen 
latxired  under  a melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  died  at  the  Brazils,  in  1816.} 

* The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ; it  contains  a jalace, 

* “ Blatant  beast,"  a figure  for  the  mob,  I think  first  used 
by  Smollett  in  his  “ Adventures  of  an  Atom  ’’  Horace  has 
tne“bellua  uuiltorum  capitiim."  in  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  on/. 

t By  this  query  it  is  not  meunt  that  our  foolish  generals 
should  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  soared, 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  lor 
Candide's  reason,  "pour  eucourager  les  autres."  (See 
Croker's  “ Boswell,"  vol.  i.  p.  298  ; and  the  Quarterly  Ke- 
view,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  207,  where  the  question,  whether  the 
admiral  was  or  was  not  a political  martyr,  is  treated  at  largo  ] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


Though  siliiirjrardx  deem  it  but  a foolish  chaee, 

And  marvel  men  should  «juit  their  eu*y  choir* 

The  toilsome  way,  uud  loti£,  long  league  to  truce, 
Oil  ! there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 

And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  ;un  never  hope  to  share. 

] 

XXXI. 

More  Weak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 

Anri.  le*j  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend  ; 
Immense  horizon-hounded  plains  succeed ! 

Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  Withouten  end, 

Spain’s  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trailer 
known — 

Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  inml»s  defend 
For  Spain  is  compar'd  by  unyielding  foes, 

And  ail  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 

woc« 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet. 

Deem  ye  ,.n«*t  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide? 

Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 

• Doth  Tuvo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ’ 

Or  dark  Sierra*  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 

Or  fence  of  art,  like  t'liiua’s  vasty  wall  ? — 

No  lmrrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 

Xe  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 

Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  HispauiuV  laud  from  Haul : 

XXXIII. 

But  these  l*etween  a silver  streamlet  glides, 

And  scarce  o name  distinguished!  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  prem  its  verdant  sides. 

Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 

And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 

That  peaceful  still  'twixl  bitterest,  foeiueu  flow; 

For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  itchiest  duke : 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  diflereiice  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusiuu  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.1 


I 


XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  ’hounds  have  far  been  jmss’d, 
Dark  Guadiauu  rolls  his  power  along* 

In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 

So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.3 
Whilome  upon  his  hanks  did  legions  throng 


Of  Moor  and  Knight,  in  mailed  splendor  dress’d: 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  he  re  sunk  the  strong  ; 
The  rayuiui  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix’don  the  Weeding  stream, by  floating  hosts  opprf  »*n 

XXXV 

Oh,  lovely  Spam!  renown’d,  romantic  land! 

Where  is  that  standard  which  IMugio  bore, 

When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Oothic  goie  *• 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore  j 
Waved  o’er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 

And  drove  at  hist  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 

Red  gleam’d  tho  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pule, 
While  Afric’s  echoes  thrill’d  with  Moorish  matrons’  wail 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  euch  ditty  with  tho  j>ionnns  tale  ? 

Ah  ! such,  alas ! the  hero's  amplest  fate  ! 

When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 

A peasant’s  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  dute. 

Pride ! bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate, 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  n song! 

('an  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition’s  simple  . ngue, 

When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong  ‘ 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  mm*  of  Spain  ! awake  ! ndvuij,  e ! 

I/>!  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries ; 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 

Nor  shake*  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies: 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  Iwlts  she  flics. 

And  speaks  in  thunder  through  you  engine's  roar 
Iu  every  peal  she  calls — “ Awake!  arise  !” 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 

When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  short*  ■ 

XXXVIII. 

Hark  ! heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? i 
Sunnis  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 

Saw  ye  not  whom  tho  reeking  sabre  smote ; 

Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants’  slaves! — the  tires  of  death, 

'I’iie  bale-tire*  flash  on  high: — from  rock  to  rock 
Euch  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  : 
Death  rules  upon  the  sulphury  Si  roc,* 

Red  Battle  stumps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock- 


convent.  amt  most  superb  church.  Thr  six  organ*  are  the  i 
iiw'l  beautiful  1 over  beheld.  in  |*mit  nf  decoration  we  did 
not  bear  them,  twit  were  told  that  their  tone*,  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendor.  Mafra  is  leriiMt!  the  K sen  rial 
of  Portugal.  [“  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Cintrn."  'ay* 
liord  llyron.  in  a letter  to  bis  mother,  *•  is  the  palace  of  .Mafra. 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  Is- of  any  ci mat rv.  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.  There  i«  a movent  an- 
nexed the  monks,  who  possess  large  renames,  are  courte- 
ous enough,  and  tndcr stand  Latin  ; so  that  we  had  a long 
conversation  Thej  have  a large  library,  and  asked  me  if 
the  English  hud  any  boobs  in  their  country  ."—Mafra  was 
erected  by  John  V.,  in  pursuance  of  a vow,’ made  tn  n dnn- 
i grows  fit  *-f  tllnew,  to  found  a ronvent  for  the  use  of  the 
1 poorest  friary  in  the  kingdom.  I'pon  inquiry,  this  poorest 
was  foun<l  a:  Mafra:  where  twelve  Franciscan*  lived  to- 
gether in  a hut.  There  :*  a magnificent  view  of  the  exist- 
ing edifice  in  “ Finden’s  Illustrations."] 

* As  I found  the  Portuguese,  so  I have  characterized  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage. !*  evident. 
The  late  exploit*  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies 
of  Cintrn.  lie  has,  indeed,  done  wonders ; he  has,  perhaps, 

] changed  the  character  of  a nation,  reconciled  rival  supor- 
’ et’tions.  and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before 
t hi?  predecessors.— 1912. 

* [“  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  far  been  pass'd, 

Forever  fain'. d in  many  a noted  song.**  Ms. I 

* ILonl  Byron  v.rns  to  have  thus  early  acquired  enough 
1 M Spanish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


ancient  popular  |xn*iry . — unequalled  in  Europe,— which 
tuo-t  « r t< *•  in  the  pride  ot  that  mnenilicint  language 
Sii-  |,i«  In  uultful  vcrMon  of  one  of  tin-  lies*  of  the  ballads  Of  j 
llu*  (Sraiindn  war  t he  ,l  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  Sltio  y 
tuma  de  .Minima-"] 

* Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pclagius  1 
prr-iTu.il  Ins  independence  in  thefn'tiie«*rsoj  i he  Asturias, 
and  the  descendant*  of  In*  followers,  after  some  centimes, 
completed  ttu  ir  struggle  hy  the  conquest  of  Granada.— 

I"  Almost  alt  the  Spanish  historians,  a*  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  lo  the  forcible 
violation  hy  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors 
Cabo,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one 
of  the  Gothic  niouarch's  principal  lieutenants,  w ho,  u hen  the 
crime  w .»*  p»-Vj*-iraMsl,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta.  , 
against  the  Moors.  In  In*  indignation  ..t  tile  ingratitude  Of  , 
Ins  sovereign.  and  the  dishonor  of  lie  daughter,  Count  Julian  | 
forgot  the  duin  s of  aChnslinn  ami  a pa' rot,  and,  forming  an  I 
alliance  with  Mu'a.theu  the  Caliph's  Ireutenant  in  Africa,  he  j 
rouutcuunecd  tn«-  invasion  of  Spain  by  a body  of  Saracen*  i 
and  Afiii'iiii*,coniiii;llii!edhirthc  cel*  ’-rated  Tank  , the  i-sue  ! 
of  winch  w:i'  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick.  and  the  r c j 
cupatmnof  almost  the  whole  pcmn*-nla  by  the  Moors.  r'o» 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's  memory,  are  said,  by  1 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  human 
female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs.”—  st*  \n  ai.tbm  Scott  J 

4 f “ from  rock  to  rock 

Blue  columns  soar  aloft  in  sulphurous  w tenth, 

Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock."— MS.) 
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XXXIX. 

L» ! where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 

Hi-»  blood-rod  tresses  deep’ning  in  the  suu, 

\1  ith  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands* * 

And  eye  tlint  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anou 
F ashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  aro  done ; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  ho  deems  most 
sweet.  ♦ 

XL 

By  Heaven!  it  is  a splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix’d  embroidery, 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air! 

What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
AH  join  the  chose,  but  few  tho  triumph  share  ; 

The  Grave  shall  bear  tho  chiefest  prize  away, 

And  Havoc  scarco  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLI. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  oiler  sacrifice  ; 

Threo  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  tho  pale  bine  skies ; 
The  shouts  arc  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  tho  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  hut  ever  fights  in  vain, 

| Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 

To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera’s  plain, 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.5 

XLII. 

There  shall  they  rot — Ambition’s  honor’ll  fools  !* 
Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay! 
Vain  .Sophistry ! in  these  behold  the  tools, 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  anght  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
j Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

XLIII. 

Oh,  Albucra,  glorious  field  of  grief! 

I As  o’er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick’d  his  steed, 

Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a space  so  brief, 

A scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed  ! 
Peace  to  tho  perish’d ! may  the  warrior’s  meed 
And  h-ars  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 

I Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead, 

Thy  name  shall  eirclo  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  tho  theme  of  transient 
song* 


iSce  Appksdix,  Note  A. 

* f‘  There  let  theta  rot— while  rhymers  tell  the  fools 
How  honor  dec**  the  tarf  that  wraps  their  clay : 
Liars  avaunt MS.) 

’[This  stanza  is  not  in  the  original  MS.  It  was  written 
' at  Newstead,  us  August,  191).  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Alhuera.J  * 

; * (“  At  Seville,  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  iwo  Spanish  un- 

! mat  Tied  ladies,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a fine  woman, 
; the  youngest  pretty.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is 
general  here,  astonished  me  not  a little ; and,  in  the  course 
of  further  observation,  1 find  that  reservo  is  not  the  cha- 
| racteristic  of  Spanish  belles.  Tim  eldest  honored  your  un- 
worthy son  with  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him 
with  great  tenderness  at  parting,  (I  was  there  but  three 
days,)  lifter  cutting  off  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting  him 
with  one  of  her  own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  I 


•XLIV  / 

Enough  of  Battle’s  minions ! let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fume: 
Fame  that  wall  scarce  reanimate  their  clay, 

Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 

In  sooth  ’twore  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!  tor  their  country’s  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame  ; 
Perish’d,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 

Or  in  a narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine’s  path  pursned. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla1  triumphs  unsubdued : 

Yet  is  sho  free — the  s|xiiler’n  wish’d-for  prey!  j 

Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest’s  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour ! ’Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish’d  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Iliou,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 

And  Virtuo  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 

The  feast, the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds; 

Strange  modes  of  merriment  tho  hours  coiMime, 

Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country’s  wounds : I 
Nor  here  War’s  clarion,  hut  Love's  rebeck*  sounds;  1 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls;  [rounds:  I 
And  young-eyed  Lewduess  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  tho  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 

Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott’ring  walls.  \ 

XI  All. 

Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mato 
Ho  htrk«.  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 

Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 

Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 

No  more  beneath  soft  Five’s  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 

Ah,  monarchs ! could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar,  1 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

Tho  hoars**  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yet ! 

XLV  III. 

How  carols  now  tho  lusty  muleteer? 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 

As  whilomo  ho  was  wont  tho  leagues  to  cheer, 

His  quick  hells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way ? 

No ! as  he  speeds,  he  chants  “ Viva  oi  Rey  !”* 

And  cheeks  his  song  to  execrate  Godov, 

'Hie  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain’s  queen  beheld  tho  black-eyed  boy,  ; 
And  gore-faced  Treason  spnmg  from  h*r  a -hilt*  rate  i 

joy- 


send,  and  beg  von  will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  lav  1 
words  wore.  * Amos,  tu  hermoso ! me  gusto  mucho.’  1 Adieu, 
you  pretty  tellow  ! you  please  me  much.’  It.  to  his 

Mother,  Aug.  INK*.)  j 

» (A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.) 

* “ Viva  el  Hey  Fernando*'’  Long  live  King  Ferdinand 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  tiie  old  king  Charles,  tne  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace  I have  heard  many  of  then : 
some  of  tho  nirs  arc  beautiful,  lion  Manuel  Godoy,  llit 

Pnncipt  itt  i<t  Pus,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  wai  I 
born  at  Diulajoz,  on  tho  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was 
originally  in  the  ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards;  till  hi*  f 
person  attracted  the  queen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the 
dukedom  of  Alcudia,  Ate.  It  is  to  this  man  that 
the  Spaniards  universally  impute  the  rum  of  their  coun-  [ 
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rf^RON’S  works. 


Canto  i. 


XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown’d 
I With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
j Wide  scatter’d  hoof-mark*  diut  the  wounded  ground  ; 

And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward’s  darken’d  vent 
I Tells  that  the  foe  wo*  Andalusia’s  guest: 

Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm’d  the  dragon’s  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 

Ami  points  to  yonder  clifls,  which  oft  were  won  and 


And  whornsoe’er  along  the  path  you  meet 
| s in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 

Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  :* 
i Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true: 

Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 

And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foemau  rue, 

If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 

- Could  blunt  the  sabre’s  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon’s 
smoke. 

| LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena’s  dusky  height 
• Sustains  aloft  the  battery’s  iron  load  ; 

And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 

The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
i The  bristling  pulisade,  the  fosse  o’erflow’d, 

The  station’d  bands,  the  never-vocant  watch, 
i The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow’d, 

1 The  holster’d  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 

| The  ball-piled  pyramid,*  the  evcr-blaziug  mutch, 


LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 

Hang*  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 

And,  all  unsex’d,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 

Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war* 

And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a scar 
Appall’d,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  diead, 

Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay’net  jar,  . 

The  falchion  flash,  and  o’er  the  vet  warm  dead 
Stalk*  with  Minerva’s  step  where  Mar*  might  quake  io  I 
tread. 

' LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 

Oh  ! had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 

Mark’d  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 

Seen  her  long  locks  iiat  foil  the  painter^  power, 

Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 

Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza’s  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger’s  Gorgon  face, 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  G I cry’s  fearft . rhaae. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sink* — she  sheds  :io  ill-timed  tear; 

Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 

Her  fe'lows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career; 

The  foe  retires — she  head*  the  sallying  bent : 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a lovers  ghost? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a lender’s  fall  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man’s  flush’d  hope  is  lost  1 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil’d  by  a woman's  hand,  before  a batter’d  A'all*  ! 


Portend  tho  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 
Ha*  tumbled  feebler  despot*  from  their  sway, 

A moment  pause  th  ere  he  lift*  the  rod ; 

V little  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 

Ah  ! Spain  ! how  sod  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul’s  Vulture,  with  his  wing*  unfurl'd, 
And  thou  »halt  vi«v*  thy  son*  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl’d. 

Lin. 

And  must  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  tho  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chief’s  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a grave  ? 

The  rise  of  rapine  aud  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 

. And  doth  tho  Power  that  man  adore*  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant’s  appeal? 

Is  all  that  desperato  Valor  act*  in  vain  ? 

And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 

The  V*  *ran’s  skill,  Youth’s  fire,  and  Manhood’s  heart 
of  steel  ? 


LVI  I. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazon.*, 

But  form’d  for  all  tho  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sods, 

And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 

Ti*  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 

Pecking  the  hand  that  hover*  o’er  her  mate : 

In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate  ; 

Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  a* 


The  seal  Love’s  dimpling  finger  hath  impress’d 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  hear*  his  touch  :* 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nc»tf 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 

Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful  1 how  much 
Hath  Phmbo*  woo’d  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch  ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 

How  poor  their  forma  appear ! how  languid,  wan,  \nd 
weak ! 

I 

I 


i Tho  red  cockade,  with  44  Fernando  VII., M in  the  centre, 

a All  who  have  seen  a battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal 

form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 

was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I passed  in  my 

way  to  Seville. 

s Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  S&ragoza,  who  by 

he.  valor  clevateu  Herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines. 

When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked  daily  on  the 

P.ado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by  command  of 

the  Junta. — (The  exploits  of  Aiigustina,  the  famous  heroine 

of  both  the  sieges  of  Saragoza,  are  recorded  at  length  in 

Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when 
she  first  attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a battery  where  her 

love  had  fallen,  and  working  a gun  in  his  room,  she  was  in 

bar  twenty-second  year,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  a soft 


feminine  style  of  beauty.  She  has  further  hod  the  honor  to 
be  painted  by  Wilkie,  nml  alluded  x i in  Wordsworth'*  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Convention  (imsn  tmid)  of  Cintra , unere 
a noble  passage  concludes  in  these  words ; —i * * * * * * * * * * * *  14  Sarngoxa  ha* 
exemplified  a melancholy,  yea,  a dismal  truth,— yet  con- 
solatory and  full  of  joy, -that  when  a people  are  called 
suddenly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  aud  axe  sorelv  pressed 
upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the  floors  upon  w hich  theii 
children  have  played  ; the  chambers  where  the  family  of 
each  man  has  slept ; upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they 
have  been  sheltered  ; in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation  . is 
tho  street,  or  in  the  market-place  ; before  the  altars  of  tneir 
temples,  and  among  their  congregated  dwelling*,  blazing 
or  uprooted.*’] 

* *•  Sigilla  in  mento  Impress*  Amo  ns  digitulo 

Yestigio  demonstrant  mollitudinem."  Avl.  Gel 
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Canto  i.  CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  21 


LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes ! which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  laud  ! where  now1 
1 strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev*n  a cynic  must  avow  ;* 

Match  me  those  H curies,  whom  ye  scarce  Allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  nhould  ride  the  wind, 

» With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters1 — deign  to 
know, 

There  your  wise  Prophet’s  paradise  we  find, 

His  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !*  whom  1 now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a dreamer's  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a lay, 

1 But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  if  I thus  essay  to  sing  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoee  with  his  string, 

• Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I dream'd  of  Thee ! whose  glorious  name 
I Wfho  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  I view  thee,  *tis,  alas ! with  shame 
That  I in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

When  I recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 

But  gaxe  beneath  thy  clondy  canopy 
Ic  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I look  on  Thee  !* 

LX  II. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  coufined  their  lot, 
Shall  I unmoved  behold  the  hallow’d  scene, 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  to  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 

And  thou,  the  Muses’  seat,  art  now  their  grave,* 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
j And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o’er  yon  melodious  wave.’ 


LXIII. 

Of  thee  hereafter. — Ev’u  amidst  my  strain 
I turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here  ; 

Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain  ; 

Her  fate,  to  ©very  freeborn  bosom  dear  ; 

And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a tear. 

Now  to  iny  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 

Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne’s  deathless  plant.* 

Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem’d  an  idle  vaunt 

LX  IV. 

But  ne’er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount ! when  Greece  was 
young, 

See  round  thy  giant  base  a brighter  choir, 

Nor  e’er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hyinn  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Behold  a trai  l more  fittiug  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Ai.AJusia's  maids, 

Nursed  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  : 

Ah  ! that  to  these  wero  given  such  peacefu.  shades  , 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades,  i 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville  ; let  her  country  boast 

Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days;*  ! 

But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 

Calls  forth  a sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise 
Ah,  Vice  ! how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways! 

While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  cau  ’soape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ?*• 

A Cherub-hydra  round  m dost  thou  gape, 

And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVL 

When  Paphos  fell  by  Time — accursed  Time ! 

The  Qucon  who  couqucni  all  must  yield  to  thee — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a clime ; 

And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 

To  naught  else  constant,  hither  deign’d  to  flee  ; 

And  fixTd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white  ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 

A thousand  altars  rise,  far  >ver  blazing  brigh 


! 

I 


» This  stanza  wai  written  in  Turkey. 

t [“  Beauties  ths  teed  n tear  i ~oken  vow.”— MS. J 

* L *T  black  hair,  darn  anguiA.tng  eye*,  clear  olive 
oomplexioi  J,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  thnn  can  be 
conceived  by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
of  hts  countrywomen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress, 
and.  at  the  sa La  -me,  the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render 
a Spanish  beauty  irresistible."— B.  to  his  Mother,  Aug.  isuy.j 

* These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri,  (Delphos,)  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Atacupu,  (Luikura,)  Dec.  1 Buy. 

* Upon  Parnassus,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi, 
(Castri,)  in  ItstW,  I saw  a flight  of  twelve  eagles,  (Hobhouse 
says  they  were  vultures— at  least  in  conversation.)  and  1 
seized  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I composed  the  lines 
to  Parnassus,  (in  Childe  Harold,)  and  on  beholding  the 
birds,  had  a hope  that  Apollo  had  accepted  tny  homage.  I 
have  at  least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a poet,  during  the 
poetical  period  of  life,  (from  twenty  to  thirty ;)— whether  it 
will  last  is  another  matter  : but  1 have  been  a rotary  of  the 
deity  and  the  place,  and  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done 
in  tor  behalf,  leaving  the  future  in  his  hands,  as  1 left  the 

* — B.  Ihary,  1831.] 

* [u  Casting  the  eye  over  the  site  of  ancieat  Delphi,  one 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of 
the  numerous  buildings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  its  former  magnificence,— buildings  which  covered  two 
nules  of  ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  terraces 
or  supporting  walls,  nothing  now  appears.  The  various 


,3^  ~ 4 <X\ 
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robberies  by  Sylla,  Nero,  end  Constantine,  are  inronsider 
able  ; for  the  removal  of  the  statues  of  bronze,  and  marble, 
and  ivory,  could  not  greatly  affect  the  general  appearance 
of  the  city.  The  accuvitv  of  the  lull  and  the  foundations  i 
being  placed  on  rock,  without  cemcn  would  no  doubt  ren- 
der them  comparatively  easy  to  be  removed  or  hurled  down 
into  the  vale  below  ; but  the  vale  exhibit#  no  appearance  of 
accumulation  of  hewn  stones  ; and  the  modern  village 
could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the  course  of  so  many 
centimes,  the  debris  from  the  mountain  must  have  covered 
up  a great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself  may  have  ac- 
quired a soil  sufficient  to  conceal  manv  noble  remains  from 
tne  light  of  day.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or  risings  in  the 
ground,  indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples.  All  therefore 
it  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say.  ‘ Where  stood 
the  w ails  of  our  fathers  ! scarce  the  mossy  tombs  remain ” i 
— H.  H’  Wdltamj’t  Trmrtb  u»  Greece,  vol,  II.  p.  3M.| 
i [*'  And  w alks  with  glassy  steps  o’er  Aganippe's  wave.”  \ 
-MS.] 

• (“  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant.”— MB.)  I 

• Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Komans. 

*•  |'4  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaze."— MS.] 
u [“  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  !— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  crea 
lion.  The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  ex- 
celled by  the  liveliness  of  it*  inhabitants.  It  is  a complete 
Cvthera,  full  of  the  finest  women  in  Spain ; the  Cadiz 
belles  being  the  Lancashire  witches  of  their  land."— Lord  B. 
to  kit  Mother,  18UW.J 
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LXVII. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crow, 

The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn  ; 

Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 

Tread  on  each  other’s  kibes.  A long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns: 

Naught  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns. 

! And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 

LXVII  I. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a day  of  blessed  rest 
What  hallows  it  uj>on  this  Christian  shore  . 

J«o  ! it  is  sacred  to  a solemn  feast : 

Hark  ! heard  you  not  the  forest  •monarch’s  roar? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snutFs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  overthrown  beneath  his  horn  ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  moro  ; 
Veils  the  mad  crowd  o’er  entrails  freshly  torn, 

Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  affects  to  mourn. 

LX  IX. 

The  seventh  day  this  ; the  jubilee  of  man. 

I/ondon  ! right  well  thou  know’st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 

And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  tiir: 

Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-tioroe  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Hrentford.  Harrow,  make  repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibo  from  each  pedestrian  churl.1 * * 

LXX. 

Some  o’er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  ; 

Some  Kichmond-hill  ascend,  some  send  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades ! the  reason  why  ?* 

. ’Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 

Grasp’d  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  arc  sworn, 
And  cousccrnte  the  oath4  with  draught,  and  dance  till 
morn.1 

LXX  I. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine, 

Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea ! 

Soon  as  the  matin  hell  proclaimeth  nine, 

; Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary  : 

Much  is  the  Viroipc  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I ween  the  only  virgin  there) 

From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be  ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 

Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  tho  same  diversion  share. 


1 

. — numkish  temples  share 
The  hours  misspent,  and  all  in  turns  is  love  and  prayer.” — 
MS.) 

* [*•  And  dronghtv  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Homan 

purl.”—  MS.] 

* This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
i best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a question; 

not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  limotia, 
where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and  solicit. 

1 ( Lord  Byron  alludes  lo  a ridiculous  custom  which  for- 
merly prevailed  at  the  public-houses  in  Highgate,  of  ad- 
• ministering  a burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  mid- 
dling rank  who  stopjicd  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a 
pair  of  horns,  fastened,  “ never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he 
could  the  mistress  ; never  to  eat  brown  broad  when  he 
could  get  w hite  : never  to  dnttk  small  beer  when  he  could 
i get  strong,”  with  many  other  injunctions  of  the  like  kind,— 
to  all  w hich  was  added  the  saving  clause,—”  unless  you 
ike  it  best.”, 


Canto  i. 


LXXIt. 

The  lists  are  o|>cd,  tho  spacious  arm  clout'd. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  aro  seated  round  : 
Long  ere  tho  first  loud  trumpet's  note  Is  heard. 

No  vacant  space  lor  luted  wight  is  found: 

Hore  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill’d  in  the  ogle  of  a roguish  eye, 

Yot  over  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound  ; 

None  through  their  cold  disdain  arc  doom’d  to  die 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  I/jvc’s  sad  archery 

L>  XIII. 

Hush’d  is  tho  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  stood®, 

With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised  j 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  (lance.,  I 
And  lowly  beudiug  to  the  lists  advance; 

Rich  aro  tlioir  scarfs,  their  chargors  fesitly  prance r 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 

Tho  crowd’s  loud  shout  and  ladies’  lovely  glance. 
Best  prize  of  bettor  acts,  they  bear  away, 

And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e’er  gain  their  toils  repay 

LXX  IV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  clonk  array’d, 

But  nil  afoot,  tho  light-limb’d  Matadore 

Stands  in  tho  centre,  eager  to  invade 

The  lord  of  lowing  herds ; Imt  not  In  fore 

The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o’er. 

Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  sjieed. 

His  arms  a dart,  lie  lights  aloof,  nor  more 

Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 

Alas ! too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  pounds  the  clarion  ; lo!  the  signal  falls, 

Tke  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle’s  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with, one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  snnmhltg  fool. 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
Ilis  angry  tail : red  rolls  his  eye’s  dilated  glow’. 

LXXVI. 

Sudden  he  stops  ; his  eye  is  fix’d:  away. 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy  ! prepare  the  spear : 

Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 

The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe*  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscuth’d  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear: 

He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes; 

Durt  follows  dart ; lance lance  ; loud  bellowing*  speak 
his  woes. 


» (*•  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  w ith  the  solemn,  it  w as 
the  intention  of  the  ;>oet  to  imitate  Ariosto,  Hut  tt  is  far 
easier  to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a strain  goner-  1 
ally  familiar,  into  an  occasional  short  burst  of  pathos  oi  j 
splendor,  than  to  interrupt  thus  a prolonged  tone  of  solem  I 
mty  by  any  descent  into  the  ludicrous oruurlesque.  In  the 
former  ease,  the  transition  may  have  the  effect  of  softening 
or  elevating;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  almost  invariably 
slacks  ; — for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a trail  of  patlif  s 
or  high  feeling,  hi  comedy,  lias  a peculiar  cimrm ; wmic 
the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanc- 
tioned among  us  by  liabit  and  authority,  rarely  fill’s  to  of- 
fend. The  i*oet  was  himself  convinced  of  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  and  in  none  of  the  succeeding  ••antes  of  Childe 
Harold  repealed  it.” — Moohk.J 
« (“  The  croupe  is  a particular  leap  taught  :r.  ifac  ma- 
nege.”—MS.] 
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LXXVIL 

Again  ho  crimes ; nor  dart  nor  luuee  avail, 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  home  ; 
Though  man  mid  mail's  avenging  anus  assail. 

Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a mangled  conte ; 
Another,  hideous  sight ! unseam’d  apjwars, 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life’s  panting  source  ; 
Though  deatli -struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; 
riUggenng,  hut  stemming  all,  his  lord  nnharm’d  he 
bears. 

LXXVIIl. 

Foil’d,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  utid  lances  brast, 
And  fioeg  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 

And  mow  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 

Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand: 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 
Vain  rage.’  the  mantle  quits  the  conyuge  hand, 
VVraps  his  tierce  eye — 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the  saud  I1 * * 

LX  XIX. 

Where  his  vast  nr,ck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
Sheath’d  ill  his  form  the  deadly  weupon  lies. 

He  stops — he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 

Without  a groan,  without  a struggle  dies. 

TI10  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
, The  corse'  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes—* 

• Four  steeds  tiiat  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  hulk  along,  scarce  scon  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 


LXXXII. 

Oh  ! many  a time,  and  oft,  hud  llurdd  loved. 

Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rupture  is  u dream  : 

But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 

For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream  . 

And  lately  had  he  (earn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
I<ove  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings: 

How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe’er  he  serin. 

Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy’s  delicious  springs4 * * 
Some  hitter  o’er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings* 

LXXXIII. 

Vet  to  the  lieauteons  form  he  was  not  bliud. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  liiat  Philosophy  on  such  a mind 
E’er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes  : 

But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies : 

And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
llad  buried  long  his  hope*,  no  more  to  rise  : 
Pleasure’s  pall’d  victim  ! life -abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  cursed  Caiu’s  unresting  doom 

LXXXIV. 

Still  lie  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 

But  view’d  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate: 

Fain  would  he  now  have  join’d  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate? 
Naught  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 

Yet  once  he  struggled  ’gainst  the  demon’s  sway, 
And  as  in  Beauty’s  bower  he  pensive  sate, 

Pour’d  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay, 

To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  sooth’d  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 


Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  tiie  Spanish  swain. 

. Nurtured  iu  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
! In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another’s  pain. 

What  private  feuds  the1  troubled  village'  stain  ! 
i Thoeigh  now  one  piialunx'ei  host  should  meet  the  foe. 
Enough,  alas!  in  humble  homes  remain, 

To  meditate  ’gainst  friends  tho  secret  blow, 
j ^ *r  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life’s  warm 
stream  must  flow.* 

I 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  lleel : his  bars,  his  bolts, 

Hie  wither’el  sentinel,  Duenna  sage  ! 

And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts. 

Which  the  stern  dotard  deem’d  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass’d  to  darkueas  with  the  vanish’d  age. 

Who  late  so  free  ns  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 

Ere  War  uprose  in  lus  volcanic  rage.) 

With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
die  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night’s  lover-loving 
Queen  ? 


1. 

Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas!  I cannot  smile  aguin: 

Yet  Henven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  Imply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  wo 
I bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A pang,  e’en  thou  must  fuil  to  sooth  7 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  Ambition’s  honors  lost, 

That  bids  tne  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  I prized  the  most : 

4. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a charm  for  me. 


. 


I 

: 


I 


1 (The  leader  will  do  well  to  compare  Lord  Byron’s  ant- 
■ rated  picture  of  ttie  popular  “sport*  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  the  very  circumstantial  details  contained  m the  charm- 
ing “ Letters  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,”  (i.  r.  the  Rev. 
Blanco  White.)  published  in  1822.  So  inveterate  was,  at 

nm>  time,  tlie  rape  of  the  people  for  this  amusement,  that 

•mi  ts  y»  mimicked  it-  features  in  their  nlay.  In  the 

daughter- house  itself  the  profession* l bull-tighter  pave 
public  lessons  ; and  such  wivs  the  force  of  depraved  custom, 
Uist  lad  (vs  **f  the  Inchest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  appear 

Amidst  liic  filth  and  horror  of  the  shambles.  The  Spaniard* 

'recited  this  .sport  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was 
' 'elebrand  wain  great  pomp  nml  splendor  —See  various 

Notes  to  Mr.  Lockhart's  Collection  of  Ancient  Spanish 
. Ballads.  1*0%  J 


I*  f“  The  trophy  corse  is  rear'd — disgusting  prise’’— 

Or, 

“ The  corse  is  rear’d— sparkling  the  chariot  flier”— MS. j 
j »(“  The  Spaniards  are  as  revengeful  as  over.  At  Santa 
I Otella  1 lieatd  a young  peasant  threaten  to  slab  a woman, 
i (an  old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigates  ihc  offence.)  and 
was  told,  on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  tin-  eth  e 
w as  by  no  means  uncommon."—  MS.) 

* “ Medio  de  fonte  lejnirum. 

Surgit  aman  aliquid  quod  in  .pens  flonbut  angal  ’ 
Lee. 

* Some  bnter  bubbles  up,  rjiil  eVn  on  roses  stings.*-  1 
MS  i 
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24  * BYRON’S  WORKS. 


5. 

i It  is  that  settled,  ceasoless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore  ; 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before 

6. 

What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ?• 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 

Still,  still  pursues,  where’er  1 be, 

The  blight  sf  *ifo— the  demon  Thought* 

7. 

Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I forsake  ; 

Oh  ! may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne’er,  at  least  like  me,  awake ! 

8. 

Through  many  a clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a retrospection  cursed  ; 

And  all  ray  solace  is  to  know, 

Whato’er  betides,  I’ve  known  the  worst. 

9. 

What  is  that  worst?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 

[ Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man’s  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that’s  there.* 

LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fait  Cadiz  ! yea,  a long  adieu  ! 

Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 


» [“  What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  other  zones,  howe’er  remote. 

Still,  still  pursuing  clings  to  me 
The  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought.”— MS.] 

* f“  Written  January  23,  1810.”— MS. J 

* In  place  of  this  song,  which  was  written  at  Alliens, 
January  23, 1810,  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says,  “ some 
of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Byron's  pen  let 
fall,”  w o find,  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  follow- 
ing.— 

1. 

Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 
Of  northern  climes  and  British  ; 

It  has  not  been  your  let  » 

Like  r*j\  ’.hi  »;vAy  giA.  of  oruiiz. 

Altlaiiigh  hsr  eye  be  not  of  blue, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses, 

How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 
The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses ! 

2. 

I’rometlieus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hale  their  flashes : 

And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 
In  lengthen’d  flow  hci  raven  tresses, 

You’d  swear  sacli  clustering  lock  could  feel 
And  curl’d  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

3. 

Our  English  maids  are  long  to  wo 
And  Ingid  even  in  possession  ; 

And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love’s  confession : 

But.  Uirn  beneath  a brighter  aim. 

For  love  ordain’d  the  Spanish  maid  is, 

And  who,— when  fondly,  burly  won.— 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  I 

4. 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joy#  to  see  a lover  tremble. 

And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 

Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold — 

Howe’er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 

And.  though  it  will  not  bend  to  golJ, 

’Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly 

5. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne’er  taunts  you  with  a mock  denial. 

For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  pussion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

When  thronging  focmen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 


When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wort  true, 

First  to  be  free  and  lust  to  be  subdued : 

And  if  amidst  a scene,  a shock  so  rude. 

Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 

A traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud  :* 

Here  ail  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 

None  hugg’d  a conqueror’s  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry  ’ 

LXXXVI. 

Such  lie  the  sons  of  Sonin,  and  strange  her  fate ' 
They  fight  for  freedoi  t who  were  never  free ; 

A Kingless  people  for  a nervelew  state. 

Her  vassals  combat  w!  en  their  chieftains  flee, 

| True  to  the  veriest  sla  ves  of  Treachery  ; 

Fond  of  a land  which  gave  them  naught  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 

Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 

War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  “ War  even  to  the  knife  l*" 

LXXXVI  I. 

Ye,  tvho  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know 
Go,  rend  whate’er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife: 
Whate’er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man’s  life : 

From  flashing  cimeter  to  secret  knife, 

War  moiitdcth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 

So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 

So  may  he  mako  enph  cursed  opprvwor  bleed. 

So  inay  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  !* 


And  should  her  lover  pres*  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love’s  avenger.  1 

fi. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  guy  Bolero, 

Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 
Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero, 

Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 
Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  llcsper, 

Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band. 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper; — 

7. 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 
Of  *11  w ho  venture  to  behold  her ; 

Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 
Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 

Through  many  a clime  'tis  mine  to  loain 
Where  many  a soft  and  melting  maid  is, 

But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  mutch  the  durk-eved  Girl  of  Cadiz. 

* Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  goven. 
or  of  Cadiz,  in  May,  180®. 

* “ War  to  the  knife.”  Palafox's  answer  to  the  French  gen 
era!  at  the  siege  of  Saragoza.  f In  his  proclamation,  also,  he  • 
slated,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  rolibcrics,  de  j 
vacations,  and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  them  ! 
The  dogs  by  w horn  he  was:  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him  ( 
time  to  clean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  they  still  found  | 
their  grave  at  -Saragoza.  All  lus  addresses  were  in  the  same  j 
spirit.  “ His  language,”  says  Mr.  Southey,  " had  the  high  J 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance  ! 
suiting  the  character  of  those  to  w hom  it  w as  directed  ' 
See  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vot.  iii.  p.  152  ] 

® Tlw  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  follow 
ing  stanzas  — 

Yc,  win*  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 

Sights,  Saints,  Antiques,  Arts,  Anecdotes,  and  War, 

Go!  hie  yc  hence  to  Paternoster  Ilow- 

Are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,* 

Green  Erin's  Knight  and  Europe's  wandering  star  . ; 

Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 

Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar  ; 

All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quarto’s  brink, 

Tins  borrow,  steal,— don't  buy,— and  tell  us  what  you  thin* 

* Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were 
written  after  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  iny  fat» 
here  ; but  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  foretell  a tome 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  knight  was  enough.  ( In  a letter  writ 
ten  from  Gibraltar,  Augusta,  1809,  to  Ins  friend  Hudson,  Lord 
Byron  says — “ 1 have  seen  Mir  John  Carr  ai  Seville  and  C» 
dm  ; and,  like  Sw  ift’s  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  ti>M 
to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white.”] 
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I LX  XXVIII. 

j Fknni  there  a tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 

L»k  o’er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain  ; 

Uok  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 

Then  to  the  doge  resign  the  mi  buried  slain, 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain  J 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird’s  xnaw,  (stain, 
Lei  their  bleach’d  bones,  and  blood’s  unbleaching 
[ Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 

Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas ! the  dreadful  work  is  done  ; 

Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees: 

It  deepen*  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 

Not  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 

Full’n  nations  gaze  on  Spain  ; if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd  : 
Strange  retribution  ! now  Columbia’s  ease 
Repair*  the  wrongs  that  Quito’s  sons  sustain’d, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strain'd. 


XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight. 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead, 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  Olive-Bruuch  be  free  from  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 

Err  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  bis  spoil. 

And  Freedom’s  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 


There  may  von  read,  with  soectacles  on  eye*, 

Bow  many  Wellesleys  did  embark  for  Spam, 

As  if  therein  they  meant  to  colonise. 

Bow  many  troops  y-oross’d  die  laughing  main 
Thai  ne’er  beheld  the  said  return  an  am  : 

How  many  buildings  are  in  such  a place. 

How  many  leagues  from  this  to  vendor  plain. 

How  many  relics  each  cathedral  grace, 

Aad  where  Giratda  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

There  may  you  read  (Oh,  Phtebus,  save  Sir  John  1 
That  these  my  words  prophetic  may  not  err) 

All  that  was  j*anl.  or  sung,  or  lost,  or  won. 

By  vaunting  Wellesley  or  by  blundering  Frere, 

He  that  w rote  half  the  “ Needy  Knife-Grinder.”* 

Thus  poesy  the  way  to  grandeur  paves— 

Who  would  not  such  diplomatist*  prefer  ? 

Bui  cease,  my  Muse,  thy  speed  some  respite  craves. 
Leave  Legates  to  their  house,  and  armies  to  their  graves. 

Yet  here  of  Vulpe?  mention  may  be  made, 

Who  for  the  Junta  modell’d  sapient  law  s, 

Taught  them  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey’d: 

Cene».  fit  teacher  to  command,  because 
H»  **>ul  Socntic  no  Xanlippe  awes ; 

Ble«t  with  a dame  in  Virtue’s  bosom  nursed,— 

With  her  let  wlcut  admiration  pause ! 

True  ro  her  second  husband  and  hrr  first : 

On  suth  unshaken  fame  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

1 The  Honorable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
Jiadof  a fever  at  Coimbra.  (May  14,  Kill.)  I had  known  him 
tea  years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
same.  In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  I have  lost  ker  who 
r»ve  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
loterabie.  To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  AcUon  : — 
“Insatiate  archer  ! could  not  one  suffice  I 
Thv  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  niv  peace  was  slain, 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill’d  her  horn.” 

I mould  have  ventured  a verve  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Skinner  Matthew*,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine. 
Hj«  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  hon- 
ors, ihe  ablest  candidates,  than  those  ol  any  gradu- 

c*  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established 


• [The  *«  Needy  Knife-grinder,”  In  the  Anti-jacobin,  was 

a joint  production  of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning.] 


XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend  1‘— eince  unavailing  wo 
Buret*  from  my  heart,  and  mingle*  with  the  /drain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 

Pride  might  forbid,  e’en  Friendship  to  complaint 
But  tli us  uul au roll'd  to  descend  in  vain, 

By  all  forgotten,  nave  the  lonely  breast, 

And  mix  uublecding  with  the  boasted  slain. 

While  Glory  crowus  so  many  h meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  eo  peacefully  to  rest 

XCII. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem’d  the  most ! 
Dear  to  a heart  where  naught  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopelon  days  forever  lost. 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 

| And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  fear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 

And  Fancy  hover  o’er  thy  bloodless  bier. 

Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 

And  mourn’d  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

xcni 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold’s  pilgrimage : 

Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 

Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a future  page. 

If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 

Is  this  too  much  ? stern  Critic  ! say  not  so : 
Patience  ! and  ye  shall  hear  what  ho  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom’d  to  go : 

Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 

Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  quell’d.* 


his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired  : while  his  softer  j 
qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friend*  who  loved  him  j 
too  well  to  envy  his  superiority. — (This  and  the  following  j 
stanza  were  added  in  August.  1611.  In  one  of  hi*  school-  I 
boy  poems,  entitled  “Childish  Recollection*.”  Lord  Byron 
has  thus  drawn  the  portrait  of  young  Wingfield 
“ Alonzo  ! best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 

Thy  name  ennoble*  him  who  thus  commends: 

From  this  fond  tribute  thou  cans!  gain  no  praise; 

The  praise  is  hi*  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 

Oh  ' in  the  promise  of  thy  earlv  youth. 

If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth, 

Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 

To  build  hi*  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 

Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I lived  supremely  blest, 

Oft  have  we  drain’d  the  fount  of  ancient  lore. 

Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more  ; 

Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done 
Our  sports,  our  studle*.  and  our  souls  were  one. 

In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 

All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name.” 
Matthew*,  the  idol  of  Lord  Bymn  at  college,  wasdrow.-.eu-  ! 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  fol.ow-  | 
ing  passage  of  a letter  from  New  stead  to  his  friend  Sc  ope  ' 
Davies,  written  immediately  after  the  event,  bear*  the  ;m  ! 

Brew  of  strong  and  even  agonized  feeling*  — *•  My  dei  resi  ! 

' ivies ; some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  nunc.  My  mo. hen  I 
lies  a corpse  in  the  house ; one  of  my  best  friends  is  drow  ned 
in  a ditch.  What  can  1 say,  or  think,  or  do  ? I received  a b tier 
from  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrape,  if  row 
can  spare  a moment,  do  come  down  to  me—  1 want  a frv  *od 
Matthews’s  last  letter  was  written  on  Friday,— on  Satuidas 
fie  was  not.  In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ! How  did 
we  all  shrink  before  him  * You  do  me  but  justice  in  sayiog  l 
would  have  risked  rrfTfmltry  existence  to  have  preserved  taa. 
This  very  evening  did  ! moan  to  write,  inviting  him,  a*  1 
invite  you.  my  very  dear  friend,  to  vixit  me.  What  will  mu 
mor  Hobbouse  f**el  ? His  letters  breatlie  but  of  Matt  hr  w* 
Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I am  almost  desolate— left  aln  os 
alone  in  the  world ! — Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  Mat 
thews,  Esq.,  (the  representative  of  Heicfoni«hire,  in  the 

Kr l lament  of  ISM-fi,)  and  brother  of  the  author  of  "Til 
ary  of  an  Invalid,”  also  untimely  snatched  away.} 

* [**  Beloved  the  most.”— MS.) 

» p*  Dec.  JOth,  180#.”— MS.] 
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CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  TIIK  SECOND. 


I. 

Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven  ! — but  thou,  alas  ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 

Goddess  of  Wisdom ! here  thy  temple  was, 

And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,' 

And  years,  that  hade  thy  worship  to  expire : 

But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 

Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish'd  breasts 
bestow. 

II. 

Ancient  of  days ! august  Athena  !’  where, 

Where  arc  thy  men  of  might  ? thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were: 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory’s  goal, 

They  won.  and  pass’d  away — is  this  tho  whole? 

A schoolboy’s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour! 

The  warrior’s  weapon  and  the  sophist’s  stole 
Are  sought  iu  vain,  and  o’er  each  mouldering 
tower, 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 
power. 


* Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  during  the  Venetian  sieve.— -[On  the  highest  part 
of  Lycabeiius,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  1»W7,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acro)>olis.  One  of  the  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  liie  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  1667,’’ says  Mr.  Ilohhoiise,  “ every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  ii 
tolerable  stale  of  preservation.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
t int  period,  be  called  entire having  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a mosque,  the  most  beautiful 
ui  the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures, 
aid  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those 
of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen. 
Thejiortion  yet  standing,  ciumot  fad  to  till  the  mind  of  the 
indifferent  spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and 
i it;  : and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of 
. . :»  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon 
l ie  area  of  the  temple.  .Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon 
onstitute  Uie  sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva."] 

|  * *  3 We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 

uins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld : the 
reflect  tons  suggested  l»y  such  objects  are  loo  true  to  require 
recapitulation.  Hut  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
- arnty  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
. alor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
i,i  the  record  of  what  Athens  was.  and  the  certainty  of  what 
she  now  is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  might  y fac- 
t ons,  of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deiiosi- 
i on  of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is 
now  become  a scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual  disinrti- 
j ance,  between  the  bickering  agents  of  certain  British  nobility 
and  gentry.  “ The  wild  foxes,  the  owjs  mid  serpents  in  the 
r lins  of  Babylon."  were  surely  less  deluding  than  such  in- 
habitiuils.  The  Turks  have  the  pica  of  conouesi  for  their 
•.vranny,  and  the  Crocks  have  only  suffered  tnc  fortune  of 
•••nr,  incidental  to  the  bravest ; but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

’>  •*  licit  two  painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
, Parthenon,  and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  teuor  of 
| f.  ich’km-ceethnt;  finnan ! Syllacould  but  punish,  Philip  sub- 
i it  le,  and  .Xerxes  burn  Athens : but  it  remained  for  the  paltry 
antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  con- 
temptible as  himself  and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  be- 
fore its  destruction  in  part,  by  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege, 


Son  of  the  morning,  rise  ! approach  you  hero ! 
Come — but  molest  not  you  (iofeimeless  urn : 

Ix>ok  on  this  sj»ot — a nation’s  sepulclin  ! 

Abode  of  {rods,  whose  shrines  no  lungei  bum. 

Even  gods  must  yield — religion*  take  their  tum : 
’Twils  Jove’s — ’tis  Mahomet’s — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  mau  shall  leant 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 

Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hojio  is  built 
on  reeds.’ 


Bound  to  the  earth,  lie  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
1s  t not  enough,  unhappy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art  ? Is  this  a la-ou  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  wouldst  he  again,  ami  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  rcck’st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  inure,  but  mingled  with  tlio  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream*  on  future  joy  and  wo? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  lieforo  it  flies: 

That  little  uru  suith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish’d  Hero’s  lofty  mound; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  Hlerjis:® 

He  fell,  ami  falling  nations  mourn'd  around; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps. 

Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  domi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  telL 
Remove  yon  sktdl  from  out  the  scatter’d  heaps : 

Is  that  a temple  where  a God  may  dwell? 

Why  cv’u  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter’d  cell ! 


had  been  a temple,  a church,  and  a mosque,  in  each  point 
of  view  it  is  an  object  of  regard : it  chanced  it*  worshippers  ; 
tint  still  it  w as  n place  of  w orship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion  • 
its  violation  is  a triple  sacrifice.  Hut — 

*■  Man,  proud  man. 

Dress’d  in  a littje  brief  authority, 

. Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  ocfo'ic  high  heaven 
As  make  t tie  angels  weep  ” 

3 (In  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  follow  ing  note  to  this 
and  i he  five  following  stanzas,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  “ from  a f«ar,” 
says  the  poet.  “ that  it  might  tie  considered  rather  as  an  at- 
tack. than  a defence  of  religion  “ In  tins  age  of  bigotry,  i 
when  the  puritan  and  pric’d  have  changed  places,  and  the 
wretched  Catholic  is  visited  with  the ‘sins  of  Ins  fathers,’ 
even  unto  generations  fur  beyond  the  pale  of  the  command- 
ment, the  east  of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  will,  doubtless, 
meet  with  many  a contemptuous  anathema  Hut  let  it  be 
remembered,  t hat  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not  j 
sneering,  skepticism;  that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and  j 
Moslem  suite rsttl  ions  contending  for  mastery  over  the  former  i 
shrines  of  Polytheism— who  has  left  in  his  ow  n,  • Pharisees, 
thanking  Clod  that  they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,’ 
and  Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have 
holnen  them  in  their  need,— will  be  not  a little  bewildered, 
and  begin  to  think.  Unit  as  only  one  of  them  can  lie  right, 
thev  may,  most  of  them,  be  v\  rung.  With  reg.i  I to  morals, 
and  the  effect  of  religion  on  mankind,  it  ap]>ears,  from  nil 
historical  testimony,  to  have  had  less  effect  m making  lliem 
love  Ihcir  tioighlHirs,  than  inducing  that  cordial  Christian 
abhorrence  between  sectaries  and  schismatics.  The  Turks 
and  Quakers  arc  the  most  tolerant : if  an  Infidel  pays  las 
heralch  to  the  former,  lie  may  pray  how,  when,  and  where 
he  pleases  ; and  the  mild  tenets  and  devout  demeanor  of 
the  latter,  make  their  lives  the  truest  commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.") 

* [“Still  wilt  thou  harp.”— MS. J 

<•  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  hum  their  ! 
dead  ; the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular,  was  interred  entire. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  aftei  their  decease  ; and  ! 
he  was  indeed  neglected,  who  had  not  amnia!  games  near  j 
his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honor  of  his  memory  by  Ins  country-  , 
men,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  Ac.,  and  at  last  even  \nimoiM.. 
whose  death  wus  as  heroic  os  lus  life  was  infamous. 
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Canto  ii.  CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition’s  airy  hall, 

'Hu-  dome  of  Thought,  the  palaco  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 

And  Passion's  host,  that  never  brook’d  control : 

, Can  all  suiut,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 

| People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  relit  ? 

1 

VII. 

Well  didst  thou  speak.  Athena’s  wisest  son  1 
“ All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  lie  known.” 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sullerera  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimed)  best ; 
Peaco  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron: 

There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 

But  .’silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

VIII. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d,  there  be 
A land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadduoee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore  ; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
Wiih  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors  light ! 

To  bear  each  voice  we  fear’d  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal’d  to  sight, 

T».’  RactriaiiffSamiaii  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right !' 

IX. 

Thr  .e.  thou  ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Haie  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain? 

Well — I will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 

And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 

If  aught  of  youug  Remembrance  then  remain, 

Be  as  it  may  Futurity’s  behest. 

For  me  ’twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  l1 II * 


X. 

1 Here  let  me  sit  ujxm  this  massy  stone,* 
j The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base  : 

Here,  son  of  Satur^i ! was  thy  fuv’rile  throne:* 
Mightiest  of  many  such  ! Hence  let  mo  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 

It  inuy  not  bo  : nor  ev’n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  bath  labor'd  to  deface 
Yet  these  pnunl  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh  : 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by 

XL 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  you  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger’d,  loath  to  floe 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign  ; 

Tho  Inst,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 

Blush,  Caledonia ! such  thy  son  could  l»e  ! 

England  ! I joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 

Thy  free-liorii  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free  ; j 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 

And  hear  these  altars  o'er  the  long  reluctant  brine* 

XII. 

But  most  the  modem  Piet’s  ignoble  boast, 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  bath 
spared : 

Cold  as  the  crags  npon  his  native  const,* 

His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard. 

Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared,  • 
Aught  to  displace  Athena’s  poor  remains: 

Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 

Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,* 

And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot’s  chains. 

XIII. 

What ! shall  it  e’er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 

Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  teaiN? 

Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears: 

The  ocean  queen,  tho  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a bleeding  land : 

Yes,  she,  whose  gen’rous  aid  her  name  endears, 

Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a harpy’s  hand, 
Which  envious  Eld  forlwre,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.* 


1 [In  the  original  MS.,  for  this  magnificent  stanza,  we  find 
what  follows 

. “ Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest ! that  I 

Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be ; 
t am  no  stieerer  at  thy  phantasy  : 

Thou  nun  st  me, — alas ! I envy  thee. 

Thou  bol  discoverer  in  an  unknown  sea. 

Of  happy  <les  and  happier  tenants  there ; 

II  ask  thee  not  to  prove  a Saddurec  . 

Still  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know’st  not  where, 

, But  lov'st  too  welt  to  but  thine  ernng  brother  share."! 

* [Gird  Byron  wrote  this  stanza  at  Newstcad,  in  October, 
1611.  on  bearing  of  lb : deutli  of  his  Cambridge  friend,  young 
Eddlt stone . “making,"  he  says,  “the  sixth,  within  four 
months,  of  friends  and  relations  that  1 have  lost  between 
May  and  the  end  of  August."  See  potl,  Hours  of  Idleness, 
“The  Cornelian."] 

* The  thought  and  the  expression,”,  says  Professor 
Clarke,  m a letter  to  Lord  Byron,  “are  here  so  truly  Pe- 
trarch's, that  I would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  rend,*- 

* Poi  qnando  'I  veto  sgombra 
Quel  dolre  error  pur  li  medcstno  nssido. 

Me  freddo,  pictra  morta  in  pietra  viva  ; 

In  guisa  d’  uotn  chi’  pensi  e piange  e scriva 

' Thus  rendered  by  Wilmot, — 

* But  when  rude  truth  destroys 
The  loved  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sw  eets, 

1 nt  me  doi'ii  on  the  cold  rugged  stone. 

Less  xld,  less  dead  than  I,  and  think  and  weep  alone'"] 


« The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias,  of  which  sixteen  col- 
umns, entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive:  originally  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are 
by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

* See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  f A.|  for  a note  too  long  lobe 
placed  here.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

r (“  Cold  nnd  accursed  as  his  native  const."’— MS  ] 

5 I cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment  with 
the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to 
my  testimony,  to  insert  the  follow  ing  extract  from  a very 
obliging  letter  of  hss  to  mo,  as  a note  to  the  above  lines 
“ \\  hen  the  last  of  the  iiiet«|’cs  was  taken  front  the  Parthe- 
non. and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure 
with  one  of  tin*  triglyphs  was  thrown  dmv  ii  by  the  workmen 
whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Disilar,  who  beheld  the 
mischief  done  to  tf  e building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
dropped  a tear,  and,  in  a supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to 
Lusieri,  TAo< !—  I was  present.”  The  Disdur  alluded  to 
was  the  father  of  the  present  Disdnr. 

* (After stanza  xiii.  the  original  .Ms.  has  the  fo'lowing 
“ Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  cnrli  degree 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen. 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  ><  r. 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  ><vnc  * 

Oh : better  were  it  ye  had  never  t>c<  u. 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  iior  that  lesser  w edit. 

The  victim  sad  of  vase-collect  mg  spin  n. 

House-furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  Inght, 

Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong’d  Athena's  sit*. 
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Canto  h. 


XIV. 

Where  wxs  thiuo  /Egis,  Pallas ! that  appall'd 
Stern  Alari:  and  Havoc  on  their  way?* * 

Where  Peleus’  sou  1 whom  Hell  in  vain  inthrall’d, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bunting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 

What ! could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 

Idly  he  wander’d  on  tire  Stygian  shore, 

Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 


XIX. 

Write  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a stain, 

Where  on  tho  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 

Silent  and  fear'd  by  ail — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame  : but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.* 


XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece ! that  looks  on  thee, 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o’er  tho  dust  they  loved  ; 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  Rhrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne’er  to  be  restored. 

Cursed  lie  the  hour  when  from  thoir  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 

And  snatch’d  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd ! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  1 shall  I then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o’er  the  wave  ? 

Little  reck'd  ho  of  all  that  men  regret ; 

No  loved -ono  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 

No  friend  the  partiug  hand  extended  gave, 

Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  climes: 

Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Hamid  felt  not  us  in  other  times, 

And  left  without  a sigh  tho  laud  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail’d  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I ween,  a full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
Tho  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  tho  right, 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o’er  tho  bow, 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  thoir  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gayly  curl  live  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIII. 

And  oU  :he  little  warlike  world  within  ! 

The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 

The  hoarec  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a word,  the  tops  nro  maun'd  on  high : 
Hark,  to  tho  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  tho  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 

And  well  tho  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


XX. 

Blow  ! swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray  ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 

That  lagging  barks  may  mako  their  lazy  way. 

Ah  ! grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 

To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  tho  sweetest  breeze ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 

The  Hupping  sail  haul’d  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
those ! 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up ; by  Heaven  a lovely  eve  ! 

Long  streams  of  light  o’er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lutls  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  lie  our  fate  when  wo  return  to  land  ! 
Meantime  some  rudo  Arion’s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  thut  sailors  love  ;• 

A circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand, 

Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe’s  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore  ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  ! 

Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Muid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze: 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown, 

From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down 

XXIII. 

’Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 

Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a friend.* 
Who  with  tho  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy? 
Alas ! when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend, 

Death  hath  but  little  loft  him  to  destroy ! [boy  7* 
Adi ! happy  years ! once  more  who  would  not  bo  a 


Or  will  tho  gentle  Dilettanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  digging  Oell, 

That  mighty  limner  of  a birds’-eye  view, 

How  like  to  Nature  let  his  volumes  tell : 

Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swell 
With  all  the  Author  saw,  or  said  he  saw  ? 

Who  can  toixigraphizc  or  delve  so  well  ? 

No  boaster  he,  nor  impudent  and  raw, 

(Its  pencil,  pen,  and  shade,  alike  without  a flaw.”] 

1 According  o Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
AlariC  from  the  Acropolis ; but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scottish  peer.— See 
Chandler. 

* To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  falling  on  deck 
during  action. 

* (“  from  Discipline's  stern  law,"  Ac.— MS.] 

* [“  Plies  the  brisk  instrument  that  sailor’s  love."— MS.) 


* ["  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  boundless  in  its  zeal. 

And  friendless  now,  yet  dreams  it  hud  a friend.’  — 
MS.] 

* Ah  1 haj>pv  years ! I would  I were  once  more  a boy. 


L 
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Canto  ij 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


XXIV. 


XXIX. 


Thus  bending  o’er  the  vessel’s  laving  side, 

To  gaze  on  Dwo's  wave-reflected  sphere, 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  flies  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess’d 
A thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a tear ; 

A flashing  pang ! of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  hc<.rt  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  tilings  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been  ; 

! To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  aii  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a fold  ; 

Alone  o'er  streps  and  foamiug  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  , ’tie  hut  to  hold  [unroll'd. 

Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  view  her  stores, 

XXVI. 

But  ’midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 

And  roam  along,  the  world’s  tired  denizen. 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  wo  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress ! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 

If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter’d,  follow’d,  sought,  and  sued ; 

This  is  to  be  alone  ; this,  this  is  solitude  . 


But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,5 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep  ; 

There  for  the  weury  still  a haven  smiles. 

Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o’er  her  cliffs  a fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a mortal  bride : 

Here,  too,  his  boy  essay’d  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX. 


Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 

But  trust  not  this ; too  easy  youth,  beware  ! 

A mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne. 
And  thou  rnayst  find  a nr  v Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Floreuce  ! could  anotner  evor  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thiue : 
But  check’d  by  every  tie,  I may  not  dare 
To  cast  a worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 


XXXI. 

Tims  Harold  deem’d,  as  on  that  lady’s  eye 
He  look’d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a thought. 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by: 

Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote. 

Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 

But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 

And  ne’er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 

Since  now* *  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 

Well  deem’d  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o’er. 


XXVII. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 

Such  as  on  lonely  Athoe  may  be  seen,1 * 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 

Which  looks  o’er  waves  so  Wue,  skies  so  serene, 
Tin.  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
WiL  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 

Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  ono  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Then  torn  to  hate  a world  he  had  almost  forgot. 


XXXI L 

Fair  Florence*  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  ’twas  said,  still  sigh’d  to  all  he  saw*, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 

Which  others  hail’d  with  real  or  mimic  awe, 

Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  law ; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell’d  that  a youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign’d  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
auger  domes. 


XXVIII. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a trace  behind ; 

Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gule,  the  change,  the  tack, 
Aud  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind  ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 

Coop  3 in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 

Tire  fool,  the  fair,  the  coutrary,  the  kiud, 

.As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 

Till  on  some  jocund  morn — lo,  land ! aud  all  is  well. 


XXXIII. 

little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask’d  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  iu  the  spoiler's  art,4 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide  f 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 

As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 

But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied  ; 

And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 

Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 


1 [One  of  Lord  Byron’s  chief  delights  was,  as  he  himself 
Kates  in  one  of  his  journals,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
spot,  to  seat  himself  on  a high  rock  above  tiie  sea,  anil  there 
remain  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  “ He 
lot  .he  Ufe."  says  Sir  Egerton  flrydges,  “ as  he  wrote  the 
•rams  of  a true  poet.  He  could  sleep,  ami  very  frequently 
did  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  his  rough  great- coat,  on  the  hard 
hoards  of  a deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  roar- 
ing round  him  on  every  side,  and  could  subsist  on  u crust 
rad  a glass  of  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  ran, 
that  be  who  is  a coxcomb  in  his  manners,  and  artificial  in 
his  habits  of  life,  could  write  good  poetry.”] 

* Goza  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso.  [“  The 
identity  of  the  habitation  assigned  by  poets  to  the  nymph 
Calypso,  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  variety  of 
omuon  .Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Goza."— 

Classical  Tour.J 

* [For  an  account  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady. 


whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel 
laneous  Poems,  September,  1809,  " To  Florence."  “ In  one 
so  imaginative  as  Lord  Byron,  who,  while  lie  infused  so 
much  of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a little  of 

^with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,"  says  Moore,  •*  in  unravel- 
e texture  of  his  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  be- 
tween the  fanciful  and  the  real.  His  description  fitrr,  for 

instance,  of  the  unmoved  and  * loveless  heart,’  with  which 
he  contemplated  even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  jterson, 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  in  manv  of  his 
letters;  and,  above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his 
leaser  poems,  addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a thunder- 
storm on  his  road  to  Zitza.”J 

4 [Against  this  line  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet’s  own 
declaration,  in  1821 " 1 am  not  a Joseph,  nor  a Scipto,  but 
I can  safely  affirm,  that  1 never  in  my  life  seducsd  any 
woman.’’] 

• {“  Wo  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I ween,  of  woman's  breitsl, 
Who  thinks  lh:it  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  carcth  she  for  hearts  when  once  putwem'd? 
I)o  proper  homage  to  thine  idol’s  eyes ; 

But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
i Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes  ; 
j Disgnwe  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise  ; 

Brisk  Confidence1  still  best  with  woman  copes  ; 
Pique  her  ami  sooth  iu  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 


XXXIX. 

Child*’  Hamid  sail’d,  and  pass'd  the  barren  spot. 
Where  sad  Penelope  o’erlook'd  the  wave  ;a 
And  onward  view’d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot*  ! 
Tile  lover's  refuge,  ami  the  Lesbian's  grave. 

Dark  Sappho!  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 

Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 

If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 

That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  rliildien  may 

aspire. 


XXXV. 


XL 


TV  an  old  lesson  ; Time  approves  it  tnte, 

And  thoso  who  lAtow  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost: 

I Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  hist, 
i Tlir.se  arc  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion ! these  . 
If,  kindly  cruel,  curly  Hope  is  cross’d, 

Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a disease, 

Not  to  lie  cured  wheu  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away ! nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 

For  wc  have  many  a mountuin-path  to  tread, 
And  many  a varied  shore  to  sail  along, 

By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
j Or  o’er  iu  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
j To  teach  man  what  ho  might  be,  or  ho  ought : 
j If  that  corrupted  tiling  could  ever  such  be  taught 


Twas  on  a Grecian  autumn’*  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail’d  Leu  cadi  a's  cape  afar;* 

A sjiot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 

Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war. 

Actium,  Lepunto,  fatal  Trafalgar  f 

Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 

(Born  beneath  some  remete  inglorious  star) 

In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,  [wight 
But  loailtod  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  mazlial  ' 


But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Lcucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo, 

And  hail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 

He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow: 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 

Ho  watch’d  the  billows’  melancholy  flow. 

And.  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont, 

More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front* 


XXXVII. 


Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 

Though  alway  changing,  iu  her  aspect  mild  ; 

From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 

Her  never- Wean'd,  though  not  her  favor’d  child. 

Oh  ! she  is  fairest  iu  her  features  wild, 

Where  nothing  polish’d  dares  pollute  her  path  : 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled, 
j Though  I have  dil:;  1 her  when  none  other  hath. 
And  sought  her  more  am.  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath 


XUL 

Mum  dawns;  and  with  it  stern  Albania’s  hills, 

Dark  Snli's  rocks,  and  Piudus’  inland  peak, 

Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew’d  with  snowy  nlls^ 
Array'd  in  many  a dun  and  purple  streak, 

Arise  ; and.  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountnineer: 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  api*ear,  [year.  ( 
And  gathering  storms  n round  convulse  the  cloning 


XXXVIII. 

Land  of  AllHtuia  ! where  Iskander  rose, 
r Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 

Ami  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-bafiled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise  : 

Laud  of  Albania  !a  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  ! 

The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 

And  the  pale  rresccut  sparkles  in  the  gien, 

, Through  many  a cypress  grove  within  each  ci.y’v  ken 


XLTII. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 

And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a long  adieu  ; 

Now  lie  adventured  on  a shore  unknown, 

Which  all  ndmire,  but  many  dread  to  view : 

His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  fov ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne’er  shrank  to  meet : 

The  scene  was  savage,  bnt  the  scene  was  new ; 

Tl.  is  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet,  [heat. 
Beat  back  keen  winter’s  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's 


self-misrepresentation.  However  great  might  have  been 
the  irregularities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases  as  ‘the 
spoiler-  art,’  and  ‘spreading  snares,*  were  in  no  wise  ap- 
plicable to  them.’*—  Mourn.. j 
* 1”  Brisk  Impudence,”  dec. — MS.] 

1 s See  Apjiemlix  to  tin*  Canto,  Note  [B.] 

3 Tthuru.— (“Sept.  21th,”  says  Mr.  Hobhousc,  “ we  were 
) in  the  ehaiiuel.  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

to  the  west  of  us.  Wc  were  close  to  it,  aud  saw  a few  shrubs 
1 on  a brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  lulls,  scat- 
tered among  trees,  and  a windmill  or  two,  with  a lower  on 
the  heicnis.  That  Ithaca  was  not  very  strongly  garrisoned, 
you  w ill  easily  believe,  when  1 tell,  that  a month  afterwards, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a British  squadron, 
it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a sergeant  and  seven 


inen."  For  a very  curious  acconnt  of  the  slate  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ulysses  in  l MO.  see  Williams's  Travels,  vol.  n p.437.) 

* Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  (the 
Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself.— 

!*‘  Sept.  2Mh,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura, 
and  saw  the  preciptee  w hich  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  |K>etry 
of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  nun- 
tiers,  have  made  forever  memorable.”—  Ilotitorsi  ) 

Act innt  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  merit oui.  The 
battle  of  Lepunto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  less 
known,  was  fought  m the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  loft  hand. 

• [**  And  roused  him  more  Tom  thought  than  he  was  wont.  . 

WhUe  Pleasure  almost  seem’d  to  smooth  his  placid  • 
front.”— MS.] 
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XLIV 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  etill  tlm  crosa  i*  here, 
Though  rnidiy  scoff’d  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  thnt  pride  to  pamper’d  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 

Foul  Superstition  ! howsoe’er  disguised, 

Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross. 

F«r  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 

Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  lows 
Who  from  true  wonhip's  gold  can  separate  thy  droas  ? 


Ambraria'a  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 

In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  an any  a Roman  chief  and  Asian  king’ 

To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring  : 

Look  where  the  second  Cesar's  trophies  rose  !* 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear’d  them*  withering ; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 

| God!  was  tKv  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  f 

XL  VI. 


XLVIII. 

Monastic  Zitzn  !*  from  thy  shady  brow. 

Thou  small,  but  favor’d  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 
Where’er  we  gtize,  around,  above,  below, 

What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  aro  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 

And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 

Beneath,  the  distant  torrent  s rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volmned  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  , 
the  souk  • 

I 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grovo  that  crowns  you  tufted  hill, 

Which,  were  it  not  for  many  n mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 

Might  well  itself  be  deem’d  of  dignity, 

The  convent’s  white  war.*  glisten  fair  on  high  : 

I Here  dwells  the  caloyer,1  nor  rude  is  he, 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer  ; the  passer  by 
j Is  welcome  still ; nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  o wee.  , 


i 

i 


From  th«  oa.*k  harriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 

Ev’u  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 

Child*  Harold  pass’d  o’er  many  a mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  m historic  tales  ; 

Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ; nor  can  fair  Tempo  boast 
A charm  they  know  not ; loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  claadc  ground  and  consecrated  most, 

T:t  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 


L. 

Hero  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 

Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees : 

Hero  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  iuhalo  the  breeze  : 

The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh  ! let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  ho  can  ; the  scorching  ray 
Hero  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease  : 

Thou  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lav, 

Ami  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  uoon,  the  ovo  away 


XL  VII. 


LI. 


He  pans’d  bleak  Pindus,  Ac  her  uem's  lake,3 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 

And  ou w arils  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,*  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law  ; fur  with  a bloody  hand 
He  sways  a nation,  turbulent  ami  boln  : 

Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain -hand 
Disdain  hi*  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  th'-ir  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.' 


Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,9 
(’hiimcra's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 

Beneath,  a living  valley  seems  to  stir  ; [fir 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain* 
Nodding  a nove  ; behold  black  Acheron!* 

Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pluto!  if  this  lie  hell  1 look  upon,  [none.  10 

1 (’lose  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 


‘ It  is  said,  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of 
kbiia,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  levee  r*  To- 
day," (Nov.  12./  “ I s.nv  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Actium, 
rear  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  m a small  bay.  where 
two  foliates  could  hardly  manoeuvre  ; a broken  wall  is  the 
v*l»-  remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins 
of  Nicopulis,  built  by  Augustus,  ut  honor  of  his  victory."— 
LnrJ  ttyrun  to  Ht*  Mot  hr  r,  IbOt). ) 

* Nice  polls,  whose  rums  am*  most  extensive,  is  at  some 
distance  from  .Ictiuin,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
survives  in  a few  fragments.  These  ruins  arc  la  rue  musses 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  arc  joined  by  interstices 
of  mortar,  a.-  large  as  the  bricks  themselves,  'and  equally 
durable. 

* According  to  PouqueviUe,  tnc  lake  of  Yanina : but  Pou- 
qoenlle  is  always  out. 

* The  celebrated  All  Pacha,  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
tl»« it  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouquevi  lie's  Travels.— {•*  I 
left  Malta  m lh<-  Spider  brig-of-war.  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber. and  arrived  in  eight  days  at  Prevesa.  1 thence  have 

I 'raierserl  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a visit 
ti  *»e  Parley  as  fur  as  Tepaleen,  his  highness's  country 
pala  e where  1 stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha 
u All,  ana  he  is  considered  a man  of  the  first  ubilitie*:  lie 
i aprerus  the  whole  of  Albania,  (the  ancient  lllyrtciiin,) 
aptnu.and  part  of  .Macedonia."-- /?.  to  his  Moifnr.) 

* Pne  thousand  SnlioUs,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
CU'.ie  of  S*ili,  withstood  thirty  thousand*  Albanians  for 
•fhteen  ycru  s . 'die  castle  at  hot  was  taken  by  bribery.  In 
ties  coctcst  there  were  several  acts  performed  not  un- 
worthy .-f ’.be  better  days  of  Greece. 

* Tm  convent  and  village  of  Zilza  are  four  hours*  journey 


j • Th*ct 


front  Joiuinina.  nr  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachuhck.  In 
the  valley  the  river  Kaliinnt*  (once  the  Acheron)  flow  v,  and,  , 
not  far  from  Zitzn.  forms  a fine  cataract.  The  situation  ts  | 
perhaps  the  finest  m Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Del-  1 
vinachi  and  parti  of  Acarnama  and  A!  toll  a may  contest  the  I 
palm.  Delphi, Parra«sus,  and,  in  Attica,  eien’i  ipe Colon*  I 
na  and  Port  llnuhti,  arc  very  infenor;  as  also  every  scene  1 
in  Ionia,  or  thoTroad : I am  almost  inclined  to  adil’tlie  np-  j 
proach  to  Constantinople ; but, drum  ihe  dufereoi  features 
of  the  last,  a comparison  can  hunlly  be  made.  Zilza,"  | 
says  the  poet's  companion,  *•  is  a village  inhabited  by  Greek  i 
peasants.  Perhaps  there  N not  in  the  world  a more  romantic 
prospect  than  that  winch  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  I 
mil.  The  foreground  is  a gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  I 
every  side  in  an  extensive  landscapeof  giren  hills  and  dale,  1 
enriched  with  vineyards, and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."]  I 

* The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.— [M  We  went  into  the  ' 
monastery,"  says  Mr.  Ilobbouse.  “after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks. through  a small  dour  plated  with  iron,  on  ' 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which 
before  the  Country  had  been  tranquillized  under  the  power- 
ful government  of  Ali.  had  been  battered  in  vain  by  the  > 
troops  of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district.  ) 
The  prior,  an  humble,  meek-mannered  man,  entertained  us 
iu  a w arm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a pleasant  w hile  w ine,  ! 
not  trodden  out,  us  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  pn-'-rd  from 
the  grat>e  by  the  hand  ; and  we  were  so  well  pleased  wild 
every  tiling  utmut  us.  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  vt. 
our  return  from  the  Vizier."] 

• The  Chiinanot  mountains  appear  lo  have  been  volcanic.* 

9 Now  called  Kolamas. 

“ t"  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,"  Ac.  -MS.] 
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Canto  a. 


LI  I. 

V p city’#  towere  pollute  the  lovely  view; 

Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 

Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills:  here, men  are  few. 
Scant)  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 

But,  pvring  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth  ; and,  pensive  o’er  his  scatter’d  flock, 
Tin'  little  shepherd*in  his  white  capote1 * * 
Doth  lruu  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 

Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest  s short-lived  shock. 

LIII. 

Oh  ! where,  Dodona  ! is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 

What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove? 

What  trace  remaiueth  of  the  Thunderer’s  thrill?  7 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  re|wie 
That  his  frail  bouds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool ! the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  f 
Whcu  nut  ions,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke  ! 

LIV. 

Epirus’  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 

Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  us  smooth  a vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclud  in  grassy  die : 

Kv'ii  on  a plain  110  humble  beauties  lie. 

Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  gtamy  waters  dance,  [trance. 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  mklnight’s  solemn 

LV. 

Tin*  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomcrit,* 

Aud  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roariug  by  j* 

The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  bauks  winding  warily, 
Chiido  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 

The  glittering  mmarcts  of  Tepuleu, 

Whose  walls  o'eriook  the  stream ; and  drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-meu  [glen.4 * * 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh’d  along  the  lengthening 

LVL 

He  pass’d  the  sacred  Harem’s  aileat  tower, 

And  underneath  the  wide  o’erarching  gate 
Survey’d  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 

Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 

While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 

Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait  ; 
Within,  a palace,  aud  without,  a fort : 

Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  report 

LVIL 

Richly  caparison’d,  a ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a w arlike  store, 

Circled  the  wide -extending  court  below  ; 

Above,  strange  groups  adorn’d  the  comdore  ; 

And  ofttime*  through  the  area's  echoing  door, 

Koihe  high -capp'd  Tartar  spurr’d  his  steed  away  : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  aud  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many -lined  array,  [of  day. 
While  the  deep  war-drum 's  sound  annouuced  the  close 

LVUI. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to-  his  knee, 

With  shawl-girt  head  and  omamet.tcd  gun, 

And  gidd -embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see : 

The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon  ; 

The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive  ; the  lively,  supple  Greek  ; 

Aud  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 

The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix’d  conspicuous:  some  recline  in  groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Modem  to  devotion  stoops. 

And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found! ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half-whispering  thero  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate  ; 
Hark  ! from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 

“ There  is  no  god  but  God  ! — to  prayer — lo  ! God  is 
great  ?* 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani’s  fast* 

Tli rough  the  long  day  its  pe nance  did  maintain  : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Revel  and  fenst  assumed  the  rule  again  : 

Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  aud  spread  the  pleateous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem’d  made  in  vain. 

But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 

As  page  and  slave  anou  were  passing  out  and  in. 


I > Alba nose  cloak. 

• Anciently  Mount  Tonfarus. 

* The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed 
it ; anil,  immediately  above  Tepaleen.  was  to  the  eye  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  ai  Westminster ; at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In  the  summer  it 
must  be  much  narrower.  It  oert*id!y  is  the  finest  river  in 
the  Levant : neither  Achclous.  Alpheus.  Acheron.  Seaman- 
der,  nor  Cayster,  approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

* All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
tus  dominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant,  , 
to  provide  a house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neoes-  j 
sary  grati*.  1 rode  out  on  tne  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the  ! 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  I shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
'Oct.  II.)  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It  brought  to  tny  mind 

J (with  some  change  of  drrta,  howei’er)  Scott’s  description  of 
j B rank  so  me  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The 

, Albanians  in  their  dresses  . (the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a long  white  kilt,  gold-worked  clonk, 

# crimson  velvet  gold- laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver- 


groups,  in  an  immense  large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the 
palace,  the  latter  placed  in  a kind  of  cloister  below  tt ; two 
hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  m a moment ; 
couriers  entering  or  passing  out  w ith  dispatches  ; the  kettle- 
drums beating ; boys  calling  the  hour  from  the  minaret  of 
the  mosque  altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  building  itself,  formed  a new  and  delightful  spectacle 
to  a strai  ger.  I was  conducted  to  a very  handsome  apart- 
ment, and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizier's  secretary, 
1 u la  mode  Tunjue.’  "-H.  letters.) 

• [“On  our  arrival  at  Tepaleen,  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  wc  were  disturbed  by  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  * Muezzin,1  or  chunter, 
calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret  or  the  moeck 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a boy,  and  he  sang 


out  his  hymn  in  a sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  He 
was  a long  tune  repealing  the  purport  of  these  few  words  : 
* Clod  most  high  ! I bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  god  but 


i mounted  pistols  and  daggers  .)  the  Tartars,  w ith  their  high 
, cans ; the  Turks  in  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans  ; the 
* sobliers  and  black  slaves  with  the  horses,  the  former  m 


God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet : come  to  prayer ; come 
to  the  asylum  of  salvation  ; great  God  ! there  is  no  god  but 
God !' M— lioBHorss.1 

• ['*  We  were  a little  unfortunate  in  the  Ume  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  ilamazan.  or  Turkish  Lent, 
which  fell  this  year  in  Octb'ier,  and  was  haded  at  the  rising 
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LX  I. 

Here  woman’s  voice  is  never  heard : apart, 

And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil’d,  to  move, 

She  yields  to  one  her  jiersou  ami  her  heart, 

■ Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a wish  to  rove . 

For,  not  unhappy  iu  her  master’s  love, 

1 And  joyful  in  a mother's  gentlest  cures, 

J Blest  cares ! all  other  feelings  far  above  I 

Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 

Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  slimes. 

LXIL 

Iu  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a spring 
! Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling, 
j And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

Au  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woes:1 * 3 
Y ct  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 

While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 

Tire  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LX  III. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  liearel 
i III  suits  the-  passions  which  belong  to  youth  :s 
Lovo  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  linth  avert’d, 

So  sings  the  Teian,  ami  he  sings  in  sooth — 

But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
i Beseeming  all  men  ill,  hut  most  the  man 
: In  years,  hnve  mark'd  Inin  with  a tiger’s  tooth : 

i Blow!  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
i In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began.* 

LX  IV. 

'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  cyo 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 

And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury,4 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city’s  noise: 

And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 

But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 

Aud  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  botli 
destroys. 


LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania’s  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 

Whore  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 

Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 

Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need  : 

Their  wrath  how  deadly ! hut  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed, 

Unshaken  rushing  on  where’er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXV  I. 

Childo  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain’s  tower, 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success; 

And  utter  view’d  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 

That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  bother  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 

When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer’d  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stow!  aloof4 — 

In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the  ; 
proof ! 

LX  VI I. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suit's  shaggy  shore, 

When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  ; 

To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more  ; 

Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore, 

Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk  : 

At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain  fear!  the  Suliotcs stretch'd  the  welcome  hand,  ! 
Led  them  o’er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland, 

And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 
damp, 

And  fill’d  the  bowl,  aud  trimm’d  the  cheerful  lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare  ; though  homely,  all  they  had: 
Such  conduct  hears  Philanthropy's  rare  stump — ■ 

To  rest  the  weary  and  to  sooth  tho  sad, 

Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bud. 


i . • — — — 

. of  the  new  moon,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  by  even-  demon- 
stration of  joy : but  although,  during  this  month,  the  strict- 
est abstinence  is  observed  in  ttie  day’itne,  vet  with  the  set- 
j ting  of  the  *im  the  feasting  commence*  : then  is  the  time 
for  paying  uiul  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusement*  of 
Turkey,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story-tellers." 

— Uobhocsb.J 

* l**Oi  the  I2th.  I was  introduced  to  A!i  Pacha.  I was 
: dressed  m a full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a very  magnifi- 
cent sabre.  &c.  The  vizier  received  me  in  a large  room 
paved  with  marble  ; a fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre  ; 
j the  apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  re- 
ceived me  standing,  a wonderful  compliment  from  a Mus- 
: rolnwn,  and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  hand.  Itis  first 
question  was,  why,  at  so  early  an  age.  I left  my  country? 
He  then  said,  the  English  minister.  Cnptam  Leake,  had 
fold  him  1 was  of  a great  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to 
' toy  mother  ; which  1 now,  in  the  namo  of  Ah  Pacha,  pre- 
j **srt  to  you.  Ho  said  liA  was  certain  I was  a man  of  birth, 
demise • [ bad  small  cars,  curling  hair,  and  little  white 
| hunt*  He  told  me  o consider  him  as  a father  whilst  I was 
in  Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  oa  me  as  lus  own  son.  In- 
■ 'iee  j.  he  treated  mo  like  a child,  sending  me  almonds  ami 
^Hgsre-I  sherbet,  fruit,  ami  sweetmeats,  twenty  tunes  a day. 

. i then,  after  coffee  and  pipes,  retired."—  H.  to  au  Motkrr. J 

M“  Delights  to  mingle  with  the  hp  of  youth.’’— MS.) 

[Mr.  Hoi -house  describes  the  visier  as  ••  a short  man,  about 
! 5te  teei  five  inches  in  height,  and  very,  fat ; possessing  a 
* oey  pleasing  face,  fair  aud  round,  w nh  blue  quick  eyes,  hot 
«*  »-l  settled  into  a Turkish  gravity.”  Dr.  Holland  happily 
I Mmpares  the  spirit  which  luiked  under  Ah’s  usual  exterior, 

l 


to  “ the  fire  of  a stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a smooth  and 

polished  surface.”  When  the  doctor  returned  from  Albania, 
in  |8|3,  he  brought  a letter  from  the  Pacha  to  laird  Byron. 
••  It  is.”  says  the  jwict,  44  in  Latin,  and  begins  4 Exceflentis- 
sime.  ntmon  Cnrissinie,’  and  ends  aland  a gun  he  wants 
made  for  him.  Ih-  tells  me  that.  la*t  spring,  lu-  took  a Imvn. 
a hostile  town,  where,  forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and 
sisters  were  treated  as  Miss  Cunegunde  was  by  tin*  Bulga- 
rian cavalry,  lie  lakes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors 
of  the  exploit— -children,  grand-children.  Ac.,  to  the  tune  Of 
six  hundred,  and  lias  them  shot  before  lus  luce.  So  much 
for  ‘ dearest  friend.’  ’’] 

3 [The  fate  of  Ali  was  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a circumstantial  account  «>f  lus  as-av-iiiation, 
in  February,  1H22,  see  Walsh’s  Journey.  Ill*  li*-.»d  w as  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gate- ol  the  seraglio. 
As  the  name  of  Ah  had  made  a « on-uh  rathe  noise  in  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  his  nugoiiaiions  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  stdl  more,  perhaps,  the-*-  stanzas  of  Lord 
Byron,  a merchant  of  Constantinople  thought  it  would  be 
no  bad  speculation  to  purchase  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a 
London  showman  ; but  this  sclu-ine  was  defeated  by  the 
piety  of  an  old  servant  of  tile  Pacha,  w lu>  br.ln'd  the  execu- 
tioner w ith  a higher  price,  and  bestowed  decent  sepulture 
on  the  relic.] 

« (“  Clnlde  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy. 

Vet  w hat  they  spake  it  boot*  not  to  repeat 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  rve  , 
Albeit  tie  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  Ac.— .MS  } 

4 Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
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LX  IX. 

It  cam#*  to  pare,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  burr'd  egress. 

Ami  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand  ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamunia’s  forest  wide, 

In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labors  tann’d, 

Till  he  di«l  greet  white  Achdous’  tide, 

And  from  his  further  bank  Aitolia's  wolds  espied. 


2. 

Oh  ! who  is  more  brave  than  o dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  cameae  and  his  shaggy  capote  I 
To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  tho  stream  from  the  reck 
3. 

[ Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
! 'Hie  fault  of  a friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  f 
I ^et  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ’ 

! What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a foe  ? 


Canto  ii.  | 

i 


LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 

And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 

How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill’s  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o’er  the  calm  bay’s  breast. 

As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  bine  deep’s  serene . 

Here  Hamid  was  received  a welcome  guest ; 

Nor  did  be  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  muny  a joy  could  ho  from  Night’s  soft  presence 
LXX  I. 

On  the  smooth  shore  tho  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,1 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  vgazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 

For  ore  night’s  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 

The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 

Each  Palikar3  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 

And  hounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link’d  to  man, 
Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan.* 

LXX  II. 

Childa  Harold  at  a little  distance  stood. 

And  view’d,  but  not  displeiised,  the  revelry, 

Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude: 

In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  lutrliarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 

And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd. 

Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  Hushing  free. 

The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream’d, 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream’d  :* — 

1. 

Tamboiroi  ! Tumhourgi  !*  thy  Inrum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  v.rd  promise  of  war ; 

All  the  nns  of  the  mountains  arise  nt  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Sulioto  * 


4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race  ; 

For  a time  they  alundnu  the  cave  and  the  chase: 

But  those  scarfs  of  blood -red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheath'd  and  the  battle  is  o’er. 

5. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parra  that  dwell  by  the  wave*, 
And  teach  *he  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves,  } 
Shall  leave  on  the  tieach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 

And  truck  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 

My  sabre  shall  win  whnt  the  feeble  must  buy; 

Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair, 
And  many  a maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I lovo  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 

Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth ; 

Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  mnny-toned  lyre, 
And  sing  us  a song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,1 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer’d,  the  conquerors*  yell ; 

The  roofs  thut  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared,  | 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter’d,  the  lovely  we  spared.  I 

9. 

I talk  not  of  mercy,  I talk  not  of  fear; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier:  ( 

Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Greece  nt  ne’er  saw 
A chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10.  I 

Dark  Mnchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 

Let  the  yeUow-hairM"  Giaours*  view  his  horse-tail1* 
with  dread,  f banks, 

When  his  Delliis"  come  dualling  in  blood  oVr  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 


| • TIip  Albanian  Mussulman?  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 

; and.  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others. 

i » Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a tingle  person 
from  a general  name  for  a soldier  amongst  the 

Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic  ; it  means,  proper- 
ly, **  a lad.” 

* [The  following  is  Mr.  Hob.,  case's  animate 1 dcscnptioi 
of  this  scene  — **  In  the  evening  the  gates  Wr.  * secured 
and  preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A 
goat  was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kin* 
died  til  fhp  yard,  round  which  the  soldier*  seated  them- 
selves in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest 
1 part  of  them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fm*»,  and, 
I whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on 
j the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze,  to  their  own  songs, 
with  astonishing  energy.  All  their  songs  were  relations  of 
some  rollouts  exploits.  One  of  them,  w hich  detained  them 
more  than  an  hour,  began  thus: — 4 When  we  set  out  from 
Parga,  there  were  sixty  of  us  :*  then  came  the  burden  of 
tie  verse,— 

‘ Robbers  all  nt  Parga 
Robbers  all  at  Parga  !’ 

* Kb^rci;  wort  IIo pya  • 

KAifnu  nor*  ITa^ya  !* 

Iand  as  they  roared  out  this  stare,  they  w furled  round  tho 
Ire,  dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again 


whirled  round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.  The 
I rippling  of  the  wave*  upon  the  pebbly  margin  w here  we  , 

I were  seated,  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  a milder,  i 
| and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was  very 
dark  ; but,  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with 
the  wild  apiM-arunrc  of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a 
scene  that  would  have  made  a fine  picture  in  the  hands  of 
j ».jch  an  artist  as  the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

' As  w e were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Albanian*.  ' 
it  did  not  ut  all  dimmish  our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every 
one  of  our  guard  had  been  robbers,  and  some  of  them  a 
| very  short  tune  before.  It  w as  eleven  o’clock  liefore  w-c 
i had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which  lime  the  Albanians,  wrap-  1 
ping  themselves  up  in  their  espotts,  went  to  sleep  round  . 
i the  fires.”] 

« [ For  n specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  A runout  dialect  of  - 
the  lllync,  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [C.]J 

* Drummer. 

• These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different  Albanese 
M>ng»,  a-  far  as  I was  able  to  make  them  out  by  tluj  expost-  | 
lion  of  the  Albanese  m Romaic  and  Italian. 

I It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

{ * Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

, • Infidel. 

I 10  The  insignia  of  a Pacha. 

II  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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11. 

Scholar!1  unshcath  then  our  chief’s  scimitar: 
Tambourgi ! thy  Iarnm  gives  promise  of  war. 

Ye  mountains,  that  see  ns  descend  to  the  shore, 

Shah  view  us  ns  victors,  or  view  us  no  more ! 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece  ! sad  relic  of  departed  worth  !* 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ; though  fallen,  great ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom’d  bondage  uncreate? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a willing  doom, 

In  bleak  Thennopyle’n  sepulchral  strait — 

Oh  ! who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 

Leap  from  Eurotas’  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  Freedom  ! when  on  Phyle’s  brow* 

Thou  sat’st  with  Thraaybulus  and  his  train, 

Conldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  greeu  beauties  of  thiue  Attic  plain  ? 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  curie  cun  lord  it  o’er  thy  land  ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  Vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ; in  word,  in  deed, 
unmann’d. 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 

Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn’d  anew 
1 With  thy  unqueuched  beam,  last  Liberty ! 

And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers’  heritage : 

For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 

Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [page. 

Or  tear  their  uamo  defiled  from  Slavery  ’s  mournful 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  ! know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ve?  no! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 

But  not  for  you  will  Freedom’s  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Helots ! triumph  o’er  Vour  foe  ! 
Greece  I change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same  ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o’er,  but  not  thiue  years  of  shame. 

1 

LX  XVI L 

Tito  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 

The  Giaour  from  Othnum’s  race  agaiu  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai’s  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest  ;• 

Or  Wahab’a  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet’s*  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 

May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 

But  ne’er  will  freedom  wok  this  fated  soil, 

But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVI  II. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 

That  peuance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 

By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 

But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear, 

Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 

To  take  of  pleosaunce  each  his  secret  share, 

In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  muskiug  ball, 

And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival 

LXXIX. 

And  whoso  more  rife  with  merriment  than  .r.nc, 

Oh  Stumboul !°  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia’s  shrine, 

And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 

(Alas!  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 

Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 

All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 

Nor  oft  I’ve  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 

As  woo’d  the  eye,  and  thrill’d  the  Bosphorus  along.1 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore. 

Oft  Music  changed,  hut  never  ceased  her  tone, 

And  timely  echo’d  back  the  measured  oar. 

And  rippling  waters  made  a pleasant  moan : 

The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 

And  when  a transient  breeze  swept  o’er  the  wave. 
’Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 

A brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,  [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem’d  to  light  the  banks  they  1 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a light  caique  along  the  foam, 

Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 

Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  hotiie, 

While  many  a languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 

Or  gently  press’d,  return’d  the  pressure  still : 

Oh  I.ove!  young  Love!  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 

Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 

These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life’s  years  of  ill ! j 

' 

| 1 Sword-bearer. 

1 * See  some  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  anti 

Turkey  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Notes  [D]  and  (E  ] 

1 PhyJe,  which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  Athens,  has 

■ Rill  considerable  remains ; it  was  seized  by  Thrusybulus, 
previous  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

* When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several  years. 

1 Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 

Wahabees,  a sect  yearly  increasing. 

• [Of  Constantinople  Lord  Kyron  says,— “ I have  seen  the 
nnns  of  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi ; I have  traversed 
grew  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  part*  of  Europe,  and 

of  Asia : but  1 never  beheld  a work  of  nature  or  art 
"inch  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 
from  tfce  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Hom.”J 

1 (“The  view  of  Constantinople." says  Mr.  Hose.  “ which 
•Wearcd  intersected  by  groves  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 
effect  of  its  great  burial- grounds  planted  with  these  trees,) 
its  glided  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 
•an  ihe  deep  blue  sea  * in  winch  it  classed  itself,*  and  that 
•*»  covered  wah  beautiful  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 

direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea-fowl,  who  sal  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  an  impression 
as  I bad  ne\er  received,  and  probably  never  shall  again  re- 
ceive, from  the  view  of  any  other  place.”  The  following 
sonnet,  by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that, 
but  for  its  exquisite  beauty,  wc  should  not  have  ventured  to 
reprint  it  here 

“ A glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 

’Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 

With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between. 

While  thy  sea  softly  kiss’d  its  grassy  shore  : 

Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a score  , 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  sere:.e. 

Unheard  is  whisker’d  boatman’s  hail  or  joke ; 

Who,  mute  as  Hinbad’s  man  of  copper,  rows. 

And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke. 

When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  his  pinnace  goes 
1,  hardly  conscious  if  I dreain’d  or  woke, 

Mark’d  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  re  pose."  j 

- 1 
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LXXXII. 

But,  midrt  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 

Lurk  there  no  heart*  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Kveu  through  the  closest  srurment  half  lictniy’d? 
To  fltich  the  gentle  murmur-;  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain  ; 

To  Hitch  the  f^ladnoHN  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  way  word  thought  and  stem  disdain: 
Mow  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idiv  loud, 

Aud  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  ! 


LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece. 

If  Greece  one  true-lxiru  patriot  Htill  can  boast: 

Not  such  ns  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 

The  bondsman's  pence,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 

And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 
l Ah ! Greece ! they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
\-»f  lu  "o  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riiieth  Lacedromon’s  hardihood. 

When  Thebes  Hpamiuondna  rears  again, 
j When  Athens’  children  are  with  hearts  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  mavst  thou  be  restored ; but  not  till  then. 

A thousand  yean  scarce  serve  to  form  a state  ; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust  ; mid  when 
Can  man  its  shatter’d  iqdendor  renovate, 

] Recall  its  virtues  back,  und  vanquish  Tiiuo  and  Fate? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  wo. 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  ! art  thou ! 

Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,1 * * 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now  ; 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
j Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
j So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  weU-rrc  irded  Worth  ; 


1 On  rrxny  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura,  the 
, snow  never  is  u urely  molted,  not wiihsun- ling  the  iiiImim* 

; heat  of  the  summer  i but  1 never  saw  it  lie  on  the  plums, 
even  in  winter. 

- a Of  Mount  Prntelieu*,  from  whence  Mm*  marble  w as  dug  | 

■ I hut  constructed  the  public  cJlliec*  of  Athens.  T.'ie  modem 

■ name  i*  Mount  Mendeti.  An  munen-e  rave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  cad  ol  tunc. 

I 1 In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon,  ; 
i there  is  no  scene  more  intei  cMiiik  than  Ihqie  Colonnn.  To 
' the  antiquary  aud  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhatisti-  ( 
i hie  source  of  observation  and  .u»nrn  ; to  the  philosopher.  I 
the  supposed  scene  of  some  ot  J’uto's  conversations  will 
I not  be  unwelcome ; and  the  traveller  will  i-e  struck  with 
| the  beauty  of  Hie  prospect  over  “Isles  that  crown  Hie 
I -.1’irenn  deep:”  but,  for  an  Kuclishmnn,  i ' •lonn.i  has  yet  an 

■ additional  interest,  it*  the  artit  «|  q Falconet 

I wreck.  Pallas  und  I'Jnto  are  forgotten,  in  the  rerollccljor, 
i of  Falconer  and  Campbell . — , 

••  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna’s  steep. 

The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep.** 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  n great  i 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I made,  and  one \oy ace  to 
] i’apo  Colouna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  w;i*  |e*s 
j stnkmc  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  wc  had  a narrow  exuijie  from  a party  of  j 
Mainotes,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  Wc  were  told 
, aflrrw ards.hy  one  of  Uietr  prisoners,  subsequent  I v ransomed, 

I that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  oy  Uip  appearance  i 
1 of  mv  two  Albanians:  conjecturing  very  sugar m i>ly.  but  I 
I falsely,  that  we  had  a complete  guard  of  thex.'  Arnuouts  at  : 
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LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  eoltunn  mcvrii* 

Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  rare  ;s 
Save  where  Tritonin's  mry  shriu**  adorns 
Colonna’a  cliff,5  atitl  gleams  along  the  wave. 
Save  o’er  some  warrior’s  h:ill'-forgntt*n  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stoiu*s  and  tumtnlr*fed  gnu** 
Ages,  hut  not  oblivion,  feebly  hnve. 

While  Htr-ingent  only  not  regardkiw  frits. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance, to  gaze,  and  sigh 

LXXXVI  I. 

Yet  are  thy  *kie*  ns  blue,  thy  crags  ns  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  grove*,  und  verdant  are  thy  fir]*!*, 
Thiito  olive  ripe  as  wheu  Mm-  rva  smiled, 

And  still  hi*  honey’d  wealth  IlymettUM  yields; 
There  the  blithe  Dee  his  fmgra  t fortri  -s  builds. 
The  frerltorii  wanderer  of  thy  in. « jitniu-uir ; 
Apollo  Mill  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 

Still  iu  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  ; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  L-  fair 


LXXXVI  1 1. 

Whera'er  wo  tread  ’bn  huunte<|,  holy  ground  ; 

No  earth  of  thiue  in  lust  iu  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

Aud  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 

‘Fill  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scene*  our  earliest  dr<  unis  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Kach  hill  uud  dale,  each  deepening  g|m  aud  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spare*  gray  .Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

Tlie  huii,  the  soil,  Imt  not  the  slave,  the  same  ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 

Preserve*  alike  it*  bound*  and  boundless  lame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  liow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellus'  swo-4. 

Ah  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 

When  Mamtiio:;  became  a magic  word  :* 

Which  utter’d,  to  the  hearer's  eye  ap|iear 
The  catnp,  the  host,  the  tight,  the  conqueror's  career, 


hand,  they  remained  stationary,  ard  thus  save*!  our  party,  I 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  resist- 
ance. Colouna  is  no  less  a resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates  : ! 
there 

**  The  hirrlinir  artist  plant.*  his  paltry  desk. 

Ami  makes  degraded  nature  picture*. pie.” 

(See  llt»l|>son*s  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Jtc.)  . 
But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  ot  Art.  has  -lone  that  for  her-  ■ 
-.<•11,  I wa*  fortunate  enough  to  endure  a very  superior 
Herman  urli>t . and  hope  i»  renew  my  acquuiniunre  with  1 
till'  and  many  other  Levantine  Mines,  by  the  arrival  of  lus 
performances. 

•[The  follow  inn  passage  in  Hums'.*  Philosophical  In 
quirics.  contain*  the  pith  ot  tin*  stanza  : — “ Notwithstanding 
Hie  various  fortunes  of  Athens  as  a city,  Attica  is  still 
famous  for  olives,  and  Mount  Hymettiis  for  honey.  Human 
i n*i  it  i it  ions  perish,  t-ni  Nature  is  permanent.*  i recollect 
having  once  jaunted  «mii  this  coincidence  to  ia».l  ltyron, 
hut  hr  nssnrel  me  that  he  lunl  ur  jr  even  seen  this  w ork 
of  Harris's. — .Moore., 

v ••  Ki*ie  Viator— I cron  eaten*  » as  the  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Count  Menu  : — wnal  then  must  be  our  feeling*  w hen 
standing  on  the  luniulu*  of  the  two  hundrr<l  (Greeks;  who 
fell  on  Marathon  1 The  principal  barrow  Iih*  recently  neeo 
o|iem*d  by  Fauvel:  few  or  no  relics,  as  vase*,  Ac.  wer* 
found  by  ihe  excavator.  The  plum  of  Marathon  was  offer  | 
ed  to  me  for  sale  at  the  sum  «»l  sixleen  thousand  pia«t  e*. 
about  time  hundred  pound* ! Ala* ' — *•  Kxpendc — quoi  iikrnt  * 
inducpsummo— mvemes!''— wmsthedufftof  Miluauee  arc  th  , 
no  linnet  it  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  tv  U tf 
wngM 
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xc. 

i The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftloss  broken  bow  | 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 

Motmaius  above,  Earth’s,  Ocean's  plnin  below  ; 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear! 

Sucn  was  the  scene — what  now  reraaincth  here? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow’d  ground, 

I Recording  Freedom's  smile  mid  Asia's  tear? 

The  rifled  uru,  the  violated  mound,  [around,  j 

The  dus*.  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurns  ! 

XCI. 

Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
I Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 

1 Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th’  Ionian  blast, 
t Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song; 

I/nig  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
‘ Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a shore ; 

Boast  of  the  uged  ! lesson  of  the  young ! 
i Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 

] As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCI  I. 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  aught  that’s  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth  ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 

And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 

Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 

But  he  whom  Sadness  soothclh  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 

When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi’s  sacred  side, 

Or  rrazing  o’er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died.* 

i 

XCI  1 1. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 

And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste: 

But  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  ! 

Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed: 
Revere  tho  remnants  nations  once  revered : 

So  may  our  country’s  name  be  undisgraced. 

So  mayst  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear’d,  ; 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  sooth’d  tliiue  idlesse  with  inglorious  luys, 

Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days  : 

T «uch  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 


t [The  original  MS.  closes  with  this  stanza.  The  rest  was 
added  white  the  canto  was  passing  through  the  press.) 

. * (This  stanza  was  written  October  It,  IM1  ; upon  which 

I (lay  the  poet,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  says — “ 1 nave  been 
\ again  shocked  with  a death,  and  have  lost  one  very  dear  to 
j me  in  happier  times  : but  • I have  alrr.  'st  forgot  the  taste 
of  grief,’  and  ‘ supped  full  of  horrors,’  ti.l  I have  become 
i callous ; nor  have  £ a tear  left  for  an  event  wliicli,  five 
years  ago,  would  have  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth. 
It  seems  as  though  i were  to  experience  in  rny  youth  the 
gre<  fist  misery  of  age.  My  friends  full  around  me,  and  1 
* siai.  be  left  a lonely  tree  before  I am  withered.  Other 


III  may  such  contest  now  tho  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise  ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  arc  left  to  please  when  nono  are  left  to  love. 

XCV. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth’s  afloctions  liouml  to  mo, 
Who  did  for  mo  what  none  beside  have  done, 

Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 

Wind  is  my  being  ? thou  hast  ceased  to  lie  ! 

Nor  stay’d  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o’er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 
see— 

Would  they  had  never  been,  or  wt.t  to  come  ! 
Would  he  had  ne’er  return'd  to  find  iresh  causo  to 
roam ! 

XCVT. 

Oh  ! c\  .oving,  lovely,  and  beloved  ! 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 

And  clings  to  thoughts  ow  better  far  removed ! 

But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  .roni  mo  last 
All  thou  couldst  havo  of  mine,  stern  Death  ! ,i,o« 
hast ; 

The  parent,  friend,  and  now'  the  more  than  friend: 
Ne’er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast. 

And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 

Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVII. 

Then  must  I plunge  again  into  the  crowd, 

And  follow  till  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 

Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 

To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 

Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  tho  pique ; 

Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a future  tear, 

Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCV  I II. 

What  is  tho  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  ago  ? 

What  stamps  tho  wrinkle  deejn-r  on  the  brow  ? 

To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life’s  page, 
And  he  alone  on  earth,  as  I am  now.* 

Before  the  Chastener  hnmVy  let  bo  how. 

O’er  hearts  divided  and  o’er  hopes  destroy’d : 

Roll  on,  vain  days ! full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 

Since  Time  hath  reft  whate’er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
j And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy’d. 


men  can  always  take  refuge  in  tlioir  families:  I have  no 
resource  but  my  own  reflections,  umJ  they  present  no  pros- 
pect here  or  heroaltei.  except  tin*  selfish  satisfaction  of 
surviving  my  friends.  I am  indeed  very  wretched,  and  vou 
wait  excuse  my  saying  90.  as  you  know  I am  not  apt  to 
cant  of  sensibility.”  In  reference  to  this  stanza.  ••  Surely,” 
I said  Professor  Clarke  to  the  author  of  the  Pursuits’ of 
j Literature.  ” Lord  Byron  cannot  have  experienced  such 
| keen  anguish  its  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what  older 
| men  inav  have  felt  seem  to  denote.” — ” I fear  he  luis,” 
answered  Matthias  ;—*•  he  rould  not  otherwise  huve  wrt- 
! ten  such  a i>ocm.’’] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Canto  iii. 


1 


Cl III.DE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 

“ A fin  que  cctte  application  vous  format  de  ponser  n autre 
chose ; il  n'y  a en  vent*  He  reraide  que  celui-la  <ije  temps.’ 
— Lfttre  du  Hoi  de  Prusse  a 1)' Alt other l,  Sept.  7,  1<  i6. 


CANTO  THE  TIIIKD. 


| Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 

Ada  :*  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 

W hen  last  I saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 

But  with  a hope. — 

Awaking  with  a start, 

The  waters  heave  around  me ; ami  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices : I depart. 

Whither  I know  not  ;*  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 

I When  Albion’s  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.3 

II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters ! yet  once  more ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a steed 
That  knows  his  rider.4  Welcome  to  their  roar  \ 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  whereso’er  it  lead  ! 

Though  the  strain’d  mast  should  quiver  sis  a reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale,* 

! Still  must  I on  ; for  I am  as  a weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean’s  foam,  to  sail 
1 Where’er  tho  surgo  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

III. 

In  my  youth’s  summer  I did  sing  of  One, 

The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 

\ Again  »*ize,  the  theme,  then  hut  begun. 

And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards : in  that  Tale  I find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a sterile  track  behind, 

O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a flower  appeif  ?. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain, 
i Perchance  my  neurt  and  harp  have  lost  a string, 

i Ar  1 both  may  jar:  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 

l v juld  essay  as  I have  sung  to  sing. 


i [Ir  a hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  Novem- 
ber 6 1810,  Lord  Byron  says— “ By  the  way,  Adas  name 
(which  I found  in  our  pedigree,  under  king  Jolui's  reign)  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  I 
reddc,  the  other  day,  in  * book  treating  ot  the  Rhine."] 

« [Lord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  £sUko(  April.  IMG,  attended  by  William  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rusliton.  the  **  yeoman"  anil  “ page”  of  Canto  1. ; 
his  physician.  Dr.  Polidori ; and  a Swiss  valet.] 

i * f “could  grieve  or  glad  my  gazing  eye.”— MS  ] 

! Min  the  “Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  of  Beaumont  and 
I Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage 
“ Oh,  never 

Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honor, 

Our  Minis  again,  and  fieri  our  firry  horse* 

I .the  proud  sras  undrr  us.  ' 

. Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  bv  a judicious  transpo- 
I sition  of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the 
more  definite  word  “ waves"  for  “ seas,”  Lord  Byron’s 
clear  and  noble  thought  has  been  produced.— Moohk.] 
j * l“  And  the  rent  canvass  tattering.  — Slo., 


Yet,  though  a ilre-iy  strain,  to  this  I cling, 

*h)  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a not  ungrateful  theme 

V. 

He,  who  grown  need  in  this  world  of  wo, 

In  deoils,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 

So  thut  no  wonder  waits  him  ; nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 

Cut  to  bis  heart  again  with  the  keen  knile 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance  : he  cau  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
Witii  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

I 

T. 

’Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A l»eing  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I do  now. 

What  am  I?  Nothing:  hut  not  bo  art  thou. 

Soul  of  my  thought ! with  whom  I traverse  earth, 

Invisible  hut  gazing,  as  I glow 

Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 

And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush’d  feelings’ 
dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  must  I think  less  wildly* — I hare  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy  Imiiing  nnd  o'erwrought, 

A whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  : 

And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 

Mv  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.  ’Tis  too  late  ! 

Yet  ain  1 changed  ; though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  hear  what  time  cannot  abate, 

And  feed  uu  hitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  ’tis  past, 

And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 

Loug  absent  Harold  reappears  at  last  ; 

He  of  the  breast  which  faiu  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  witii  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  hut  ne’et 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  [heal; 
In  son!  and  aspect  as  in  age  :*  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb ; 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 


8 (The  first  and  second  cantos  of  “ Cliildc  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage" produced,  on  their  appearance  in  IMS,  an  effect 
u|Min  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  Lord  Byron’s  head  the  garland  for  whim  other  men  of 
genius  have  toiled  long,  and  which  they  Li  gamed  late, 
lie  was  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  rnen  of  his 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  w as  amidst  such  feelings 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage.  Every  thing 
in  Ins  manner,  jierson.  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintain 

; the  charm  winch  his  genius  had  rlutig  around  him  ; and  those  > 
admitted  to  us  conversation, far  from  finding  that  the  inspired  I 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attache!  i 
to  him,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  interest  ( 
of  a mysterious,  undefined,  and  almost  pamful  cunoctty.  A > 
countenance  exquisitely  modelled  to  the  expressitr  i f feel-  1 * 
mg  and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  cont'A-st  ol  { 
very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows  w lth  light  and  expressme  eyes,  j 
presented  to  the  physiognomist  the  most  interesting  subject  , 
for  the  exercise  ol  Ins  art.  The  predominating  expression  was 
that  of  deep  ai  d habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  juay  of  features  when  he  engaged  in  interesting 
discussion , so  tat  a brother  poet  compared  them  to  the  . 
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CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE 


CANro  m. 

I 

IX. 

His  had  been  quart” d too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  womiwood  ; but  he  fill’d  again, 

And  from  a purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 

And  deem’d  its  spring  pcrjietual ; but  in  vain . 
i Still  round  birr,  clung  invisibly  u chain 

Which  gall’d  foiever,  fettering  though  unseen, 

And  li-avy  though  it  clank'd  not ; worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  mauy  a 
scene. 

Y 

I V 

; Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  ho  had  mix’d 

Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 

And  deem’d  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix’d 

And  sheath’d  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 

That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk’d  behind; 

And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  tho  many  stand 

Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 

Fit  speculation  ; such  as  in  strange  land 

He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature’s  hand. 

XI. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen’d  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ? who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty’s  cheek, 
Nor  feel  tho  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 

Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o’er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll’d 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 

Yet  with  a nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XII. 

But  soon  he  knew  himself  tho  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ; with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ; untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell’d 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ; still  imcom|>eird, 

Ho  would  uol  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebell’d  ; 

Proud  though  in  desolation  ; which  could  find 
A life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 

Whcro  rose  tho  mountains,  there  to  him  wore 
friends ; 

Where  roll’d  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

sculpture  of  a beautiful  alabaster  vase,  only  seen  to  perfee- 
; Uon  when  lighted  up  from  within.  The  flashes  of  mirth, 
gaycty.  indignati..;i,  or  satirical  dislike,  which  frequently 
animated  Lord  Myron’s  countenance,  might,  during  an  eve- 
■ uint’K  conversation,  bo  mistaken,  by  a stranger,  for  the 
, habitual  expression,  so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed 
; for  them  all ; but  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
• lus  features  for  a length  of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions, 

, both  of  rest  and  emotion,  will  agree  that  their  proper  lan- 
guage was  that  of  melancholy.  Sometimes  shades  of  this 
gloom  interrupted  even  Ins  gayest  and  most  happy  1110- 
1 merits. — Sift  Walter  Scott.) 

' * { In  the  third  canto  of  Clnlde  Harold  there  is  much  in- 

equality. The  thoughts  and  images  arc  sometimes  labored : 

< but  still  they  are  a very  great  improvement  upon  the  first 
| two  cantos.  ' Gird  Hymn  here  speaks  in  his  own  language 
anil  character,  not  in  the  tone  of  others  he  is  describing, 
not  inventing : therefore  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the 
freedom  with  which  fiction  is  composed.  Sometimes  lie 
Lm  a conciseness  which  is  very  powerful,  but  almost  abrupt. 

1 Fiorn  trusting  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his  own 
deep- (Mined  thoughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  into  a habit  of 
! tabor  ng,  even  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labor  In 
j the  hist  sixteen  stanzas  there  is  yet  a mighty  but  groaning 

i._ 
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The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker’s  fount. 

Were  unto  him  companionship  ; they  spake 
A mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land’s  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  lotsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass’d  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 

Till  lie  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ; and  earth,  and  earth-born  jure, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite: 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy  ; but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  tho  fiiflit 
To  which  it  mounts,  us  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  be  kcc&L.e  a filing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome 
Droop’d  as  a wild-bom  falcon  with  clipp'd  wii^, 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 

Then  came  bis  fit  again,  which  to  o’ereome, 

As  eagerly  the  hurr’d-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beuk  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  bis  plumage,  so  the  beat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  bis  bosom  eat 


XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold1  wanders  forth  again. 

With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 

Had  made  Despair  a smilingncss  assume,  [wreck 
Which,  though  ’twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder’d 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a cheer,  which  he  forcboro  to  cheek* 

XVII. 

Stop ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire’s  dust : 

An  Earthquake’s  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 

Is  the  s|H)t  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 

None  ; hut  the  moral’s  truth  tells  simpler  so. 

As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 

How  th sit  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  hv  thee, 

Thou  first  and  last  of  fields ! king-making  Victory  ? 


burst  o(  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unexaggerated  picture  of  a most  tempestuous  and  som- 
bre, but  magnificent  soul * — Brvdoks.] 

» (These  stanzas,— in  which  the  author,  adopt ing  more  dis- 
tinctly the  chin acter  of  Childc  Harold  than  in  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
start  , when  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a denizen  of 
his  native  country.— abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  The  commentary  through  which  the  moan- 
ing of  this  melancholy  talc  is  rendered  obvious.  isst:ll  in  v iv  id 
remembrance ; for  the  errors  of  tlio-e  who  excel  t heir  fellow  s 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion  ; and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whoce  eves  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  llyron'8  offence.  The  scene  may  be  dcscntied 
in  a few  words : — the  wise  condemned— the  «•  od  regre.ltcd 
—the  multitude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  while  they  repeated  it;  and  impuucnce.  ever  I 
ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notoriety,  Kut>kr<l  on.  as  Falsturf  cn-  j 
joins  Bardolph,  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  •*  pleading  j 
a cause,”  and  “ taking  a side.”— Sir  Walter  Scott. J 
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Canto  hi  i 


XVIII. 

And  Harold  stand*  upon  this  placo  of  skulls. 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo! 

How  in  on  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  os  fleeting  too ! 

In  “ pride  of  place*’*  here  lost  the  eagle  flew, 

Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,5 
Pierced  by  the  shall  of  Itnnded  nations  through  ; 
Ambition’s  life  and  labors  all  were  vain  ; f chain  ' 
He  wear*  the  shatter’d  links  of  the  world’s  broken 


Fit  retribution  ! Haul  inny  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters : — but  is  Garth  more  free  ? 

Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 

Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What ! shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch’d-up  idol  of  enlighten’d  days? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Linn  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ? proffering  lowly  gaxe 
And  servile  knees  to  throne*  1 No  ; pro r*  before  ye 
praise ! 


If  not,  o’er  one  fallen  desjiot  boast  no  more  ! 

In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow’d  with  hot  team 
For  Europe**  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trumplcr  of  her  vineyards ; in  vain  years 
Of  death,  dc|»opulation,  bondage,  fears, 

Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-np  millions:  all  that  most  endears 
(■lory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a sword 
Such  as  Hunuodms5  drew  oit  Athena’  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night,* 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gather’d  then 
Her  Beauty  ami  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  latn|H  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A thousand  hearts  le  al  happ.ly  ; and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look’d  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage-hell  f [knell  ! 
But  hush ! hark ! a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising 


XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ; ’twas  but  the  wind, 
j Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance  ! let  joy  tie  iincontiucd  ; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Y outh  uud  Pleasure 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  foci— 

But,  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  iu  ones  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat : 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deudlier  than  before ! 

Ann  ! arm  ! it  is — it  »»— the  cauuou's  opening  roar!  j 

XXUI. 

Within  a window’d  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  futed  chieftain  ; he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  find  amidst  the  festival, 

And  cuiight  its  tone  with  Death’s  prujdietic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem’d  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch’d  his  father  on  a bloody  bier,* 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : ] 
He  rush'd  into  the  held,  and,  foremost  lighting,  fell* 

j 

XXIV. 

Ah  ! then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro,  , 
And  gathering  teats,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

Aud  cheeks  till  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  he  repeated  ; who  could  guew  | 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  moru  could  rise! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  iu  hot  haste  : the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  tli**  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  pen!  on  penl  afar ; 

And  near,  the  bent  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 

While  throng’d  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — “The  foe!  They  1 
come ! they  come  !” 


* *•  Pride  of  place”  is  a term  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  <d  flight.  Sec  Macbeth,  fee. 

“ An  eagle  towering  hi  his  pride  of  place,’*  4*.c. 
a [In  the  original  draught  of  this  stanza,  (which,  os  well 
as  the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a visit  to  the  field 
of  Water >00,1  liu*  lines  stood— 

••  Here  his  lad  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 

Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.” 

On  seeing  iUcm*  lines.  Mr.  Ilnnugle  sketched  a spirited 
chained  ragle,  grasping  the  earth  w it  li  his  tahmt.  The  cir- 
cuui'-taiitv  In.", lift  iiii-uiiourd  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thus 
to  a fro  l .it  Ilemaglc  is  a better  port  and  a 

better  •irn.ttiolochd  than  I am;  eagles,  and  all  bird- of  prey, 
attack  vmiii  ilu-ir  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks;  and  1 
bavi  till  c.i  the  line  thus 

Tacti  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.* 

This  >.  1 Hunk,  a Iwiter  hue,  Isoldes  its  poetical  justice.”] 

3 See  llir  I.iniulis  song  on  liarmodius  and  Aflslogitoii. 
The  i > l 'ii  I ran. slut  ion  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 

Mr.  now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,  - 

••  \N  uh  myrtle  my  swonl  will  I wreathe,” fee. 

There  .mii  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  L>*r  1 Its  ii*s  kTnm*.  than  the  spirit  and  interest  lie  has 
co  jinvr  ; io  c > iiniunca'e  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  dull'  hi  >n  u.  of  the  breaking  up  from  IJrussri.s  before 
tliegrr.il  liar  i 11  i-  a trite  remark,  that  poet*  generally 
tad  ui  the  rt  pi  escalation  of  great  events,  w here  the  interest 


! is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  and  i 
commonly  know  n.  It  required  some  courage  io  \ culture 00  i 
a theinr  la—et  with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with 
the  wrecks  of  m»  many  former  adv.  nturcs.  See.  however,  j 
| with  wimi  easy  strength  hr  enters  U|*»n  :t.  and  with  bow 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  hack  to  his  own 
| peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  and  diction  *—  Jtn  bey.] 

J 6 On  ihc  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a ball 
J wait  given  at  Urussels.— 1 'The  popular  error  of  the  Dune  of 
Wellington  having  hreii  tvtffrt wrf,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  nt  a nail  given  by  the  Durlicss  of  lttchmond 
at  BruaM'Is,  was  first  corrected  on  aiithorily,  in  the  History 
of  Nii|Kdemi  Bonaparte.  which  forms  a portum  of  tm* 
l “ Family  Library.”  The  Duke  had  received  intcUigcnceof 
j Napoleon's  derisive  o|ieration«.  iuhI  it  was  u. tended  to  put 
off  the  ball  . but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important 
! that!  he  people  of  Brussels  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Did  e not  only  desired  that 
the  ball  should  proceed,  but  ttic  general  office  r*  received  j 
' his  commands  to  appear  at  it  -each  taking  care  t**  quit  the 
apartment  as  quietly  as  possible  at  trn  o'clock,  am  proceed 
to  join  his  respective  division  ca  roulr.) 

•[The  father  of  Ibe  Duke  of  Brunswick,  wj»‘  fell  at 
Ruatre  Bras,  received  his  death- wound  at  Jena.] 

7 [This  stanza  is  very  grand,  even  from  its  total  un  adorn- 
ment. It  is  only  a versification  of  the  common  narratives: 
but  here  may  well  la1  applied  a position  of  Johnson,  that 
" where  truth  i»  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  o>  worse  i 
than  useless.”— Bar  does.] 
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XXVI. 

And  wiki  mid  hiffh  the  “ Cumeron’«  gathering”  roae  ! 
The  war-note  of  Ijociiiel.  which  Albvn’n  hill* 

Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes: — 
How  iu  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thnlle, 
Savage  and  shnil ! But  with  tho  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  tierco  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a thousand  years,  jeurs ! 
Aud  Evan’s,  Donald’s1 * *  fame  riuga  in  each  clansman’s 

xxvh. 

And  Ardennes*  waves  above  them  her  green  loaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 

Over  the  un returning  brave, — alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  ho  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
Iu  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

XXVIII. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

( Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  mom  tlio  marshalling  iu  arms, — the  day 
Bathe's  magnificeutly-atcru  array ! 

Tlie  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover’d  thick  with  other  clay, 

Which  her  owu  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  aud  pent, 
Rider  aud  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 
blent  !* 

XXIX. 

Their  praise  is  hymn’d  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  l would  select  from  that  proud  throng 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  lino, 

And  partly  that  I did  his  sire  some  wrong,4 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower’d 
The  death -holts  deadliest  the  thinn’d  files  ulong, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war’s  tempest  lower’d, 
t They  reach’d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallant  Howard!1 


i Sir  Evan  Cameron,  ami  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
. ‘’gentle  Lochicl”  of  the  “ forty-five.” 

: Tin-  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  lie  h remnant  of 
the  forest  of  Ardennes,  famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and 
unmortal  in  ShaJtspeare's  “ As  you  like  it.”  It  is  also  cele- 
brated m Tacitus,  as  t>eing  the  spot  of  successful  defence 
bythe  Germans  against  the  Roman  encroachments.  I have 
ventured  n>  adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associa- 
tions tMan  those  of  inert!  slaughter. 

1 fCbilde  Harold,  though  lie  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Waterloo,  gives  us  here  a most  beautiful  description  of 
the  evening  which  preceded  the  battle  of  (juatre  liras,  the 
alarm  which  culled  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion which  preceded  their  march.  1 am  not  sure  that  any 
terse*  m our  language  surpass,  in  vigor  and  in  feeling,  this 
most  beautiful  description.— Sia  Walter  Scott.) 

* [See  port,  note  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
er*.] 

» f‘*  In  tlie  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I havo  lost  a con- 
nection—poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  I had 
tattle  intercourse  of  late  years  with  his  family ; but  I never 
j Saw  ur  heard  but  good  of  him.”— /.orrf  H.  to  Mr.  Moore.] 

• My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  in- 
I telligent  ami  accurate.  The  place  where  Major  Howard 

fell  was  not  far  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees,  (there  was 
• third,  cut  down,  ~>r  shivered  in  the  battle.)  which  stand  a 
fesryarl*  from  «■;  ch  other  at  a pathway's  sale.  Beneath 


XXX. 

There  havo  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  miue  were  nothing,  had  I such  to  give ; 

But  when  I stood  beneath  tlie  fresh  green  tree, 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  diilst  cense  to  live 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  aud  fertile  promise,  uutl  the  Spring 
Come  forth  Iter  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  nil  her  reckless  birds  upon  tlie  wing, 

I turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  slio  could  not 
bring.*  • 

XXXI. 

I turn’d  to  ti.  *e,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  a.l  a ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel’s  trump,  not  Glory’s,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for , ‘hough  the  sound  of 
Fame 

Muy  for  a moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honor’d  hut  assumes  u stronger,  bitterer  claim.  | 

XXXII.  ! 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  let,g*h ; and,  smiling,  | 
mourn : ! 

Tlie  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  iui  j 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  he  torn , 
The  roof-tree,  sinks,  hut  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  inaasy  hoariness ; the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  tlie  captive  Uiey  in  thru) ; [sun ; 
Tlie  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

XXXI 11 

Even  as  a broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 

The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 

Living  in  shatter’d  gtii.se,  and  still,  and  cold, 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 

Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 

Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  nro  untold.’ 


these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body  has  since  been  re- 
moved to  England.  A snntti  hollow  for  She  present  marks  J 
where  it  lav,  out  will  probably  soon  be  effaced  ; the  plough  . 
has  been  upon  it.  and  the  grain  is.  After  pointing  out  fine  I 
different  spots  where  Pirton  aud  other  gallant  men  had  per-  . 
uhed,  the  guide  said,  **  Here  Major  Howard  lay  . I was  near 
iu  in  when  wounded.”  t told  him  my  relationship,  ami  lie 
seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular 
spot  and  circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  m the  field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees 
above  mentioned.  I went  on  horseback  twiceovertho  field. 
Comparing  it  with  iny  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a 
plain,  Waterloo  seem*  marked  out  for  tin*  scene  of  some 
great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination  1 have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platen,  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Leuctra,  Charonett,  and  Marathon;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  St,  Joan  and  Hougouinoul  appears  to  want  little  but 
a better  cause,  and  that  undefmuble  bw  impressive  halo 
which  tiie  lapse  of  ages  throw  s around  a celebrated  spot,  So 
vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last  mentioned. 

j [There  is  a richness  and  energy  in  this  passage,  wliich 
is  peculiar  to  laird  Byron,  among  ail  modern  [xicts, — a 
throng  of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a 
facility  and  profusion,  w Inch  must  appear  mere  wasteful- 
ness to  more  economical  w riters,  and  a certain  negligence 
and  harshness  of  diction,  which  can  ticking  only  to  an  au 
thor  who  ia  oppressed  with  the  exuberance  ami  1 ip  dity 
of  his  conceptions. — Jcvroxx.) 
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XXXIV. 

There  is  a very  life  in  our  despair. 

Vitality  of  poison, — a quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ; for  it  were 
As  nothin?  did  we  die  ; but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow’s  most  detested  fruit. 

Like  to  the  apples'  on  the  Dead  Sea’s  shore, 
j All  ashes  to  the  taste:  Did  man  compute 
, Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o’er 

Such  lioure  ’gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  ho  name 
threescore  ? 

XXXV 

The  Psalmist  number’d  out  the  years  of  man : 

They  arc  enough  ; and  if  thy  tale  Ik*  frur, 

Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  spai^ 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo! 

Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children’s  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 

“ Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
j Our  countrymen  wore  warring  on  that  day  !” 

And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pus*  away. 

XXXVI. 

i Thcro  sunk  the  (n’eatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mix’d 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  flrmness  fix’d. 

Extreme  in  all  things ! hudst  thou  lieen  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 

For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall : thou  seek’st 
Even  no.v  to  re  assume  the  imperial  mien, 

And  shake  ugaiu  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou ! 

She  trembles  at  thee  still,  aud  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne’er  more  bruited  in  men’s  minds  than  now 
That  thou  urt  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 

Who  woo’d  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  samo 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  ull  inert, 

Who  deem’d  thee  for  a time  whate'er  thou  didst  assort. 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nntions,  flying  from  the  field  ; 

Now  making  monarchs’  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield : 

An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 

However  deeply  in  men’s  spirits  skill’d, 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  cur  the  bust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  tempted  Fate  Will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook’d  the  turning  tide 
With  that  uutaught  innate  philosophy, 

Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 

Is  gall  aud  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 


Canto  hi. 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled, 
With  a sedate  aud  uH-enduring  eye  ; — 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil’d  aud  favorite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  die  ills  upon  him  piled. 

• 

XL 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ; for  in  them 
Ambitiou  steel’d  thee  on  too  fur  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  aud  their  thoughts ; ’twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  ou  thy  lip  and  brow, 

Aud  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn’d  unto  thine  overthrow  ; 

’Ti*  but  a worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  ; 

So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLI. 

If,  like  a tower  upon  a headlong  rock, 

Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 

.Such  scorn  of  man  had  help’c.  to  brave  the  shock  ; 
But  men’s  thoughts  were  the  stej»s  which  paved  thy 
throne, 

Their  admiration  thy  best  weajioii  shone ; 

The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purplo  had  been  thrown) 

Like,  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 

For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wido  a den.* 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a hell, 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  ; there  is  a fire 
Ami  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ; a fever  at  the  core, 

Fatal  to  him  who  beam,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLII  I. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  hnvc  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ; Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  arid 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul’s  secret  springs. 
And  aro  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  ! what  stings 
Are  theirs ! One  breast  laid  open  were  a school 
Which  woidd  uutcach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule : 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 

That  should  their  duys,  surviving  perils  past, 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die  ; 

Even  as  a flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a sword  laid  by, 

Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 


1 The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphnltes 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide 
Tacitus,  ltistor.  lib.  v.  7. 

a The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  “ if  we  have  writ  our  annals 
Vue,’’  was  a continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them  ; perhaps  more 
offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals  ; and  trie  single 
expression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to 
Pans  after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rub- 
bing his  hands  over  a fire,  “ This  is  pieasantei  than  Mos- 
cow," would  probably  alienate  more  favor  from  his  cause 
than  the  destruction  and  reverses  which  led  to  tiie  remark. 
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I XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain -tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapp’d  in  clouds  aud  auow ; 
| Ho  w ho  surpasses  or  subdues  mankiud, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  abort  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
found  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.1 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these  ! true  Wisdom's  world  will  bo 
Within  its  owrn  creation,  or  in  thine, 

Maternal  Nature  ! for  who  teems  like  thee, 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhino  ? 

Tli ere  Harold  gazes  on  a work  divine, 

| A blending  of  all  beauties  ; streams  and  dells. 

Fruit,  foliage,  crag.  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  cattles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly 
dwells. 

XLV  II. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a lofty  mind, 

Wore,  but  onstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 

All  tenant  less,  save  to  the  cranny  ing  wind, 
i Or  holdiug  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

1 There  was  a day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below  ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a bloody  shroud, 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  Hast  ere  now, 
And  the  Weak  battlements  shall  beur  no  future  blow. 

XI, VIII. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ; in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 

Douig  his  evil  will,  nor  lew*  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a longer  date. 

| What  want  these  outlaws*  conquerors  should  have? 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 

A wi<ier  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? [brave. 
TTieir  hopes  were  not  leas  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XLIX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 

What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  I 
And  Love,  which  lent  a blazon  to  their  shields. 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  still  their  flaino  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
K«  -u  contest  ami  destruction  near  allied. 

And  many  a tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 

Saw  tip*  decolor'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 

But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 

Making  thy  waves  a blessing  us  they  flow 
Through  bunks  whose  Iwauty  would  endure  forever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so. 


Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scytho  of  conflict, — .hen  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Eurth  paved  like  Heaven  ; aud  to  seem  such  to  me, 
Even  now  what  wuuts  thy  stream ! — that  it  should 
Lethe  be.  * 

U. 

A thousand  buttles  have  assail'd  thy  hanks, 

But  these  and  half  their  fume  have  pass'd  away*, 
Aud  .^laughter  heap'd  ou  high  Ins  weltering  rnuks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash’d  down  the  blood  of  yesterday*, 

And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Gloss'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 

But  o’er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dreum 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,ulI  sweeping  as  they  seem. 

LII. 

Tims  Harold  inly  said,  aud  pass’d  along. 

Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  sight  have  made  even  exile  dear: 
Though  on  his  row  were  graven  lines  austere, 

And  tranquil  sternness  which  Imd  ta'cn  lito  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 

Joy  was  not  aluvays  absent  from  his  face,  [trace. 
But  o’er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

LI  II. 

Nor  wns  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  then) wives  to  dust. 

It  is  in  vain  that  wo  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ; the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean’d  it  from  all  worldlings:  thus  ho  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
/In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  thut  his  liosom  dwelt. 

L1V. 

Aud  he  had  leam’d  to  love, — I know  not  why. 

For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 

Even  in  its  earliest  nurture  ; what  subdued, 

To  chunge  like  this,  a mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 

But  thus  it  was  ; and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 

In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  bad  coined  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  ns  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  hound  by  stronger  ties  . 

Thun  the  church  links  withul ; and,  though  unwed. 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
I Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a foreign  shore  [pour! 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 


1 


| 1 {This  is  certain)  v splendidly  written,  but  we  trust  it  i«  not  ! 

bj*.  Prom  Macedonia’s  madman  to  tlie  Swede— from  Nun-  , 
, tod  u>  Bonaparte, — the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their 
| «port  <*Uh  as  much  gaycty,  and  a*  little  remorse,  as  the  i 
tauter*  <>r  other  animals . ana  have  lived  as  cheerily  In  their 
I daviuf  action,  and  ha  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the 
turners  of  better  pursuits.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  ! 
I H the  other  active  but  more  innocent  aunts,  whom  Lonl  , 
I tyrur.  |*a.«  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  aiul  who 
»U  thtir  sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guilt  and  j 


the  hardness  which  they  cannot  tail  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind  ; and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should 
produce  only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  regard  with  hos- 
tility their  greatest  benefactors. — Jfc.HHKv.J 
1 •*  What  want*  that  knave  that  a king  should  have  ?” 
was  King  James’s  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Arm* 
strong  and  his  followers  in  full  accoutrements.— &ee  the 
Ballad. 
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1. 

The  casLed  crag  of  DncheifeV 
F rown*  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whoso  breast  of  waters  broadly  swell* 
Between  the  hanks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  und  wine, 

And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  fur  white  wall*  along  them  shine, 
Have  strrw’d  a scene,  which  I should  see 
1 With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me, 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eves, 

And  hands  which  oiler  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise  ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leave*  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a rock  which  steeply  lowers, 

And  noble  arch  iu  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bower*  ; 

Rut  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  geutle  bund  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 

I know  that  they  must  wither’d  be, 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  *uch  ; 

For  1 have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thiue  eye. 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  miue  even  here. 

When  thou  bcliold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  kuow'st  them  gather’d  by  the  Rhiue, 
And  offer'd  front  my  heart  to  thine  . 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Sonic  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  ife  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 

Or  r'd  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Stib  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVL 

By  Cohlcnta,  on  a rise  of  gentle  ground, 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid, 

Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound  ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes*  ashes  hid, 


i The  rustle  of  Draehcafels  stands  on  the  highest  summit 
of  *•  the  Seven  Mountains,*'  over  the  Rhine  bank*  ; it  is  in 
ruins,  and  connected  « itii  some  singular  traditions : it  is  the 
first  in  view  oa  tin*  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  , mi  thi>  bank,  nearly  faring  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  ealle  I the  Jew Castle,  and  a large  cross  com- 
j mama t itivc  t 1 the  m i dei  ol  .i  chief  by  hi*  brother.  The 
numbci  of  castle-  and  cities  along  the  course  ol  the  Rhine  on 
both  -ides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably 
beautiful.  I These  icises  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the 
I Rhine,  in  May.  Tin- original  pencilling  before  us.  It  is 
needles*  to  ob.M'rve  that  they  were  addressed  to  Ins  Sister. 1 
* The  in"i|ii:nent  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marc* mi  i killed  by  a rifle  ball  hi  Alterkirchen, on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  \earofthc  French  republic)  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required : his  name  was  enough ; France 
•Jlored,  and  her  enemies  admired  . both  wept  over  him.  His 
funeral  was  attended  bf  the  generals  and  detachments  from 
both  armies.  In  the  same  grave  tieneral  lloche  is  interred, 
a gallant  m ut  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; but  though  he 
distnguiM.ed  himself  greatly  in  battle,  A<*  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  die  there  . his  death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 
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Our  enemy’*, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Mnrecau ! o’er  who**  early  tomb 
Tear*,  liig  team,  gusli  a from  the  rough  soldier’*  lid, 
Lamenting  und  yet  envying  such  a doom, 

Falliug  for  France,  whose  rights  he  buttled  to  rcstima. 

LVII. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  hi*  young  career,-—  | 
His  mourner*  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes  ; . 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Tray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose  ; 

For  he  waa  Freedom’*  champion,  one  of  those, 

The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstepp’d 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ; he  had  kept 
Tho  whiteness  of  hi*  soul,  and  thus  men  o’er  him 
wept.* 

Lvm. 

Here  Ehrenhrcitatein,*  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  blind,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 

A tower  of  victory ! from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch’d  along  the  plain: 

But  Peace  destroy’d  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  hare  to  Summer’s  rain — * 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  yeure  hud  pour'd  in  vaLu. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  ! How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  faiu  would  linger  on  Ins  way  ! 

Thiue  is  a scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray  ; 

And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
Ou  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 

Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre,  nor  too  guy, 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  uustere, 

Is  to  the  mellow  Lurth  ns  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again ! a vain  adieu  ! 

There  can  lie  uo  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 

The  mind  is  color’d  by  thy  every  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  !* 

’Tis  with  tho  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 

More  mighty  spot*  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 

But  mine  unite  iu  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 


poison.  A separate  monument  (not  over  In*  body,  which  is 
buried  by  Mnrceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andernorh,  op-  I 
nonte  to  which  one  of  Ins  most  memorable  exploits  was  per- 
formed, in  throwing  a bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine. 
The  shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of  Murmurs,  j 
ami  the  inscription' 'more  simple  and  pleasing  “The  Vrmy 
of  the  Harnore  ami  Meuse  to  its  Commaiidet-in-C'hiel 
Hoche.”  This  is  all.  afid  as  it  should  be.  Iloehe  was  es-  1 
teemed  among  the  first  of  France’s  earlier  generals,  before 
Bonaparte  monopolized  her  triumphs,  lie  w a>  the  destined 
commander  of  the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

* Ehrenbroilstein,  t.  e.  “the  broad  stone  of  honor,"  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantle  I and 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  been, 
and  could  only  be.  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  vo  ided 
to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the  for- 
tifications of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by  t 
comparison  : but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  tune,  and  I slejrt  in  a 
room  where  I was  shown  a window  nt  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
moonlight,  when  a ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 

* [On  taking  Hocklii-im,  the  Austrians,  in  one  part  of  tho 
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LX  I. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice’s  gloom. 

The  forest's  growth,  onu  Gothic  walls  between. 

The  wild  ro*-k«  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
I In  mockery  of  man's  art ; and  those  "itlial 
A run©  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 

Whoso  frftile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 

Still  springing  o’er  thy  buuks,  though  Empires  acur 
them  fall. 

LX  II. 

But  these  recede.  Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  os  to  show  [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 

Lxm. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I dare  to  scan, 
There  is  a spot  should  not  Ik*  paas'din  vain,— 
j Moral ! the  proud,  the  patriot  field  ! where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
i Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer’d  on  that  plain  ; 

I Here  Burgundy  bequeath’d  his  tombless  host, 

A bony  heap,  through  ages  to  rcmuiii. 

Themselves  their  monument; — the  Stygian  coast 
1 Unsepulchred  they  roam’d,  and  shriek’d  each  wan- 
dering ghost* 

LX  IV. 

Whilo  Waterloo  with  Cannae’s  carnage  vies, 

Moral  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 

I They  were  true  Glory’s  stainless  victories, 

I Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  bund, 

AH  nnbonght  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entuiPd  Corruption  ; they  no  land 
Doom’d  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings*  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


engagement,  pot  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they  had 
their  first  view  of  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted — not 
a «-in  was  fired— not  a voice  heard  . but  they  stood  gazing 
on  the  river  with  those  feelings  whw  1 the  events  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  at  once  called  up.  Pi  trice  Schwartzenberg 
rode  up  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop;  then  they 
gave  three  cheers,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  unu  drove  them 
into  the  water.] 

* The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dimin- 
ished to  a small  number  by  the  Burgtmdiun  legion  m the 
sen  ice  of  France  ; who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their 
ancestor*’  less  successful  invasions.  A few  still  remain,  not- 
*ith*taudtng  the  [nuns  taken  by  the  Burgundian*  for  ages, 
(»U  who  p.ivscd  that  way  removing  a bone  to  their  own 
country.;  and  the  ll  'i  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Sw  iss  pos- 

' tillior.*.  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handles,  a pur- 
pose for  whieh  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
rears  had  rendered  them  m great  request.  Of  these  relics  1 
retmired  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a quurter 
of  a liero.  for  w Uirh  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I had  not,  the 
next  pas»cr-by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worm?  uses 
than  the  careful  preservation  which  I intend  for  them. 

* A vena  cum,  near  Moral,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
vti;*,  where  A reaches  now  stands. 

•Jala  Alpinula.  a young  Aventi&n  priestess, died  soon 
•ftera  vain  t odeavor  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death 

Is*  a traitut  by  Aulus  Ctecina.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
•soy  year-i  ago  ; — it  is  thus " Julia  Alpinula : Hie  i*ceo. 


LXV 

By  a lone  wall  n lonelier  column  rears 
A gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  days  ; 

T*  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 

And  looks  as  with  the  wi Id-bo wilder’d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

Yet  still  with  consciousness  ; and  there  it  stantb 
Makiug  a marvel  that  it  tint  decays. 

When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 

Levell’d  Aventicuiu,  hath  strew’d  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there — oh  ! sweet  and  sacred  b©  the  name  - 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heuveu  ; her  heart,  beneath  a claim 
Nearest  to  Heuveu's,  broke  o’oi  a father’s  grave. 
Justice  V»  sworn  'gainst  tours,  and  bets  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in  ; but  the  judge  was  just. 

And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 

Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a bust. 

And  held  within  their  uni  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust.3 

I.XVII. 

But  these  are  deeds  whieh  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a just  decay  [birth  ; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  i.e,ttli  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shull,  survivor  of  its  wo, 

And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun’s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,1 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIII. 

Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face,* 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fnr height  and  hue: 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a fit  mind  the  might  which  I behold ; 

But  soon  in  mo  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Ere  miugling  with  tho  herd  had  penn'd  ine  in  their 
fold. 


Infelieis  patris  infelix  proles.  Dear*  Avcntia?  Saeerdos.  Fxo-  ! 
rare  patns  necein  non  potui ; .Male  mori  in  fiitisilleer.it.  j 
Vixi  anno*  xxiii.”— 1 know  of  no  human  compoMl  ion  so  af- 
fecting as  this,  nor  a history  of  deetier  intern  si.  These  are 
the  numes  and  actions  which  outfit  not  to  perish,  and  to  i 
which  we  turn  with  a true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a confused  mas*  of  con-  . 
quests  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  fora  lime 
to  a false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  i 
at  length  with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxi-  1 
cation. 

« This  is  written  In  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  (June  3d.  1HIG.) 
which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  none. --{July  SOth.J  I j 
this  dav  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of  , 
Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Arycnti.re  m the  calm  of  the  lake,  1 
which  I was  crossing  in  my  boat  ; the  distance  of  these  ! 
mountains  from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

* In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  lus  sister,  there  is  the  following  touching 
stanza 

“ I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 

By  the  old  hull  which  may  he  mine  no  more. 

Leman’s  is  fair ; but  tliiuk  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore : 

Siut  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  them  can  fade  these  eyes  color e ; 

Though,  like  all  things  which  I have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  forever,  or  divided  Ur." 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


LXlX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hnte,  mankind : 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  Btir  and  toil, 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 

In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
‘Midst  a contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

There,  in  a moment,  we  may  plunge  our  yrars 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 

And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 

The  race  of  life  becomes  a hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkuem  : on  the  sea. 

The  Mdest  steer  but  where  their  ]»orts  invite, 

But  there  are  wanderers  o’er  Eternity  [be.  , 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'er  shall 

I.XXI. 

Is  n not  better,  then,  to  bo  alone, 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,1 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 

Which  feeds  it  as  a mother  who  doth  make 
A fair  but  frmvurd  infant  her  own  care, 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ; — 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 

1 han  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom’d  to  inflict  or  bear? 

LXXII 

I live  not  in  myself,  but  I become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ; and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a feeling,’  hut  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture : I can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A link  reluctant  in  a fleshly  chain, 

Claw'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky’,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIIL 

And  thus  I am  absorb’d,  and  this  is  life : 

I look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 

As  ou  a place  of  agony’  and  strife, 

When”,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I was  cast, 

To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 


With  a fresh  pinion ; which  I feel  to  spring, 
j Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXX1V. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  'ree 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 

Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — • 

When  elements  to  elements  conform. 

And  dust  w as  it  should  be,  shall  I not 
Feel  all  I see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm! 

The  bodiless  thought  ? the  Spirit  of  each  spot  7 
Of  which,  even  now,  I share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LX  XV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  aud  skies,  a put 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a pure  passion?  should  I not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ? aud  sten. 

A tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forpgo 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  wlwso  eyes  are  only  turn’d  below, 

(lazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ; and  I return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 

To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 

A native  of  the  land  where  I respire 
The  clear  air  for  a while — a passing  guest, 

Where  he  became  a tieing, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious  ; ’twas  a foolish  quest, 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest. 

LXXVI  I. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau,* 

The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  wo 
| Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
| The  breath  which  made  him  wretched  ; yet  he  knew  I 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O’er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a heavenly  hue4 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  pass’d 
The  eyes,  which  o’er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 


1 Tty*  color  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a depth  of 
tint  which  I have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  fresh, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago, — (See  Don 
Juan,  c.  xiv.  st.  67,  for  a bcautlftll  comparison 
" There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  in  temper  ; but  they  never  clash'd  : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd. 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluefy  dash’d 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

| Which  fain  would  lull  its  river  child  to  sleep.*] 

I * {“  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  are  just  returned  from  a 
I journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
! delwaul,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
' Wengcn  Alp  : and  seen  torrents  of  900  feet  in  fall,  and  gla- 
< ciers  of  all  dimensions ; we  have  heard  shepherds*  pipes,  and 
t avalanches,  and  hMikitd  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the 

■ valtevs  below  ns  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Cha- 
• mourn,  aud  that  w loch  it  inherits,  we  saw  a mouth  ago ; 

■ but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wildness 
1 lo  the  Jungfrau,  the  Highers,  tfc » SLreckhoni,  and  the  Rose 
I Glaciers.”— O.  Letters , Sept.  1616. 1 


3 f“  I have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
‘ Htloise*  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a degree  that  1 can- 
not express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  reality.  Meillene,  Clarens.  and 
Vevny,  and  the  rhfttcau  de  Clullon,  arc  places  of  which  I 
shall  say  little:  because  all  I could  say  must  fall  short  of  : 
the  impressions  they  stamp.”— B.  Letters .] 

« [“  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau's 
romnner  had  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  feeling*  of 
the  noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Bvrcn  is 
1 no  small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  bv  Jean  Jacques  ovei 
the  passions  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some  such  evi 
dencc  ; for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth.— etiR., 

; like  the  bar!»er  of  Midas,  we  must  speak  or  die.— we  have  rie-  , 
ver  been  able  to  fepl  the  interest  or  discover  the  merit  of  this 
’ far-famed  performance.  That  there  is  much  eloquence  in  the 
| letters  we  readily  admit : there  lay  Rousseau's  strength.  But 
I his  lovers,  the  celebrated  St.  Prctix  and  Julie,  have. from  tne 
1 earliest  moment  we  have  heard  the  tale,  (which  we  well  re-  t 
member.)  down  to  the  present  hour,  totally  failed  to  interest  I 
us.  There  might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart , ! 

, but  like  Lance’s  peWdc- hearted  cur.  Crab,  w e remained  dry- 
eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.  And  still,  on  resuming  tLs  i 
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LXXVIII. 

His  love  was  pnwnntf*  essence — as  a tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ; with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  Wasted  ; for  lo  be 
Thu*,  and  enamor'd,  were  in  him  the  same 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 

Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 

But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper’d  though  it  seems. 

•LXXIX. 

Thin  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that’s  w+ld  and  sweet ; 

This  hallow’d,  too,  the  memorable  kiss1 
Which  ever)-  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  bruiu  and  breast 
Flash’d  the  thrill’d  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 

Iu  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  bless’d 
Tli an  vulgar  mauls  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possess’d.9 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  him  sclf-bunish’d ; for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 

’Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  plirensied, — wherefore,  who  may  know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find  ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  wo 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wean  a reasoning 
show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 

As  from  the  Pythian’s  mystic  cave  of  yore, 

Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  iu  flume, 

Nor  ceai*ed  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more: 
Did  he  not  this  for  Franco?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years? 

Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 

Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers. 

Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follow}-  o'er- 
grown  fears  ? 

LXXX  1 1. 

They  made  themselves  a fearful  monumcig  . 

The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew, 
Breathed  frorft  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 

But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 

Leaving  hut  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same,  hour  refill’d, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 

LXXX  I II. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured  ! 

Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another  ; pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  one©  natural  charities.  But  they, 

Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish’d  with  the  day  ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
preyt 

LXXX  IV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a scar? 
The  heart’s  bleed  longest,  ami  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ; and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish’d, 
bear 

Silence,  but  not  submission  : in  his  lair 
Fix’d  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  foi  , ears;  none  need  despair:  • 
It  came,  it  comelh,  and  will  come, — the  pc«(i 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  ! thy  contrasted  lake. 

With  the  wild  world  I dwelt  in,  is  a tiling 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth’s  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ; once  I loved 
Torn  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  ns  if  a Sister's  voice  reproved, 

That  I with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
• moved. 

LXXXV  I. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellow’d  and  mingling,  yet  distuiclly  seen, 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capp'd  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ; and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ; on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more  ; 

LXXX  VI I. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  aud  sings  his  fill ; 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seer  is  a floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature’s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.9 

volume,  even  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the  loves  of  these 
two  tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of 
them.  To  state  our  opinion  in  language  (sec  Burke's  Re- 
flections) much  better  than  our  ow  n,  we  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  regard  this  far-famed  history  of  philosophical 
gallantry  as  an  ‘ unfashRmed,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy, 
ferocious  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness ; of  metaphy- 
»"^d  speculations,  blended  with  the  coarsest  sensuality.'  ” 
-Sta  Walter  Bcott.J 

1 This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  “ Confessions”  of  his  1 
rawion  for  the  Comtesse  d’Houdetot,  (the  mistress  of  St. 
Lambert. 1 and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
the  single  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
•emaintaiice.  Rousseau's  description  of  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate, 
ret  not  impure,  description  and  expression  of  love  that  ever 
«mdlrd  into  words ; w hich,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from 

their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  da'incalion : a 
painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

* [“  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. 1 know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before but  w hat  he  says  issues,  apparently, 
from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  a little  labored, 
which,  possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stanza 
into  which  it  was  necessary  lo  throw  it ; but  it  Cannot  be 
doubled  that  the  poet  felt  a sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic 
tenderness  of  Rousseau's  genius,  which  he  could  not  have  , 
recognised  with  such  extreme  fervor,  except  from  a con- 
sciousness of  having  at  least  occasionally  experienced  suni-  ! 
lar  emotions.”— Sir  E.  Brydoks.J 

* (During  Lord  Byron’s  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  took  up  j 
his  residence  at  the  Campagne-Diodati,  in  the  village  oi  « 
Coligny.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  a rapidly  descending  vine-  J 
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LXXXVIII. 

Ye  stars ! which  arc  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  tho  fate 
Of  men  aud  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleup  their  mortal  state, 

And  claim  a kind  ref!  with  you ; for  ye  are 
I A beauty  aud  a mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 

That  fortune,  fame,  jmwer,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a star 

LXXXFX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 

* All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull’d  lake  aud  mouutain-coast. 

All  is  concentred  in  a life  intense, 

* Where  not  a Iteam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 

But  hath  a part  of  being,  and  a sense 

Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 

A truth,  which  through  our  being  then  cloth  melt, 
And  purifies  from  self : it  is  a tone, 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a charm, 

Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea’s  zone, 

Bindiug  all  things  with  beauty  ; — ’twonld  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  jiower  to  harm. 

XCI. 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth -o’ergaving  mountains,* 1 * *  and  thus  take 
: A fit  and  iinwull’d  temple,  there  to  seek 

The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.  Come,  and  compare 
i Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature’s  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 

I Nor  fin  on  loud  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray’r! 

XCII. 

The  sky  is  changed  ! — aud  such  a change ! Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  arc  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  "is  the  light 
• Of  a dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along, 


yard  : the  windows  commanding,  one  way.  a noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Geneva;  the  oilier,  up  the  lake.  Every 
evening.  Ilie  poet  embarked  on  the  take  ; and  to  the  feel- 
ings created  by  these  excursions  wc  owe  these  delightful 
stanzas.  Of  his  inode  of  parsing  a day,  the  following,  from 
his  Journal,  is  a pleasant  specimen  :— 

44  September  18.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopi>ed  at 
Vcvay  two  hours.  View  front  the  churchyard  superb; 
w ithin  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide’s)  monument— black  marble 
—long  inscription,  Latin,  but  simplr.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  Iviug  Charles’s  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart!  is 
buried,  with  a queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Lud- 
low’s house  shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side;  ser- 
vants, carriages,  saddle-horses,— all  set  off,  and  left  us 
plants  lit,  by  some  mistake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and 
overtook  them.  Arrived  at  Clarcns.  Went  to  Chilton 
through  scenery  worthy  of  1 know  not  whom  : went  over  the 
castle  again.  Sf  <d  an  English  party  in  a carriage  ; a indy  in 
it  ftsl  asleep— fast  asleepin  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  in 
( tlie  world,— excellent ! After  a slight  and  short  dinner, 
j visited  the  Clt  Ucuu  do  Clarens.  Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and 
| then  descended  to  the  * Bovpiei  de  Julie.’  &c.,  <fcc. ; our 

1 guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eternally  confounding 
with  St.  Proux,  and  tnixutg  the  man  and  the  book.  Went 


From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  Not  front  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue. 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

XCIII. 

| And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  tor  slumiw-r ! let  me  he 
A sharer  iu  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 

• A jMirtiou  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  !* 

IIow  the  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea. 

And  tho  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

Ami  now  again  ’tis^hlack. — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  inoimtaiii-uiirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoieo  o’er  a young  « artlmuake’s 
birth.1 

XGTV. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  lie  tween 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
Iu  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  hr«^u  n-hearted ; 
Though  in  theirsouls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage  J parted : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
I tael  I*  expired,  hut  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

| 

XCV. 

Now,  where  tho  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 

And  tlmg  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around : of  all  the  band, 

The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork’d 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 

That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work’d. 

There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye  ! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  aud  thunder,  and  a soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  bo 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ; tho  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — il  1 rest.4 5 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempest*!  is  the. goal ? 

Are  ye  like  those  within  the  lmni'«  breast  ? 

Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 


again  as  far  as  Chillon.  to  revisit  the  little  torrent  from  the 
lull  behind  it.  The  eor|>oral  who  showed  the  wonders  of 
Chillon  was  as  drunk  ns  Uluelier.  aud  ilu  my  uuud)  as  great 
a man  : he  was  deaf  also;  and.  thinking  everyone  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  cse-tle  so  fearfully,  that  Hob- 
house  got  out  of  humor.  However,  we  saw  things,  from 
the  gallows  to  thp  dungeons.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  hike. 
Nine  o'clock— going  to  bod.  Have  to  get  up  at  five  to- 
morrow.”) 

1 See  Appendix.  Note  [ F.) 

* The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 

on  the  13th  of  June,  1HI0,  at  midnight.  1 have  seen,  among 

the  Acroeeramnan  mountains  of  Chi  mart,  several  more  ter- 
rible, hut  none  more  beautiful. 

5 (”  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem 
The  4 fierce  and  far  delight'  of  a thunder-storm  is  here  de- 
scribed m verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings.  The  live 
thunder  4 leaping  among  the  rattling  crags’— the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  U)  each  other— the  plashing  of  the 
bigrain— tho  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  like  a phos- 
phoric. sea— present  a picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  en- 
joyment, often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry  ** — Sih  Wu.tkk  Scott.) 

♦ (The  Journal  of  Ins  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
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XCVII. 

Could  I embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  mo, — could  I wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I would  have  sought,  and  all  I seek. 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I would  speak  ; 
But  as  it  is,  I live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a sword. 

XCVIII. 

The  room  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  pluvful  scorn, 

Ana  living  us  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 

And  glowing  into  day:  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence : and  thus  I, 

Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman  ! may  find  room 
| And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
I Much,  that  may  givo  us  pause,  if  pouder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens!  sweet  Clare ns,1  birthplace  of  deep  Love  ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  I»ve ; the  snows  above 
I The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught, 

And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly : the  rocks, 

The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 

' Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then 
mocks. 


Clarens ! by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Cudying  Love’s,  who  here  ascends  a throne 
j To  which  the  steps  are  mountains;  whero  the  god 
Is  a pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ; o’er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour* 

CL 

All  things  are  here  of  Aim  ; from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listcneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow’d  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ; and  the  wood, 

The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  alt  hoar, 

But  light  lenves,  young  as  joy,  stnnds  where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  hitn,  and  his,  a populous  solitude — 

on. 

A populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

And  fairy-form’d  and  niany-color’d  things, 

Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words. 
And  innocently'  open  their  glad  wings, 

Fearless  nnd  full  of  life : the  gush  of  springs, 

And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  nnd  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  I/ove,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a spirit ; he  who  knows 
Thut  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 

For  this  is  Love’f  recess,  where  vain  men’s  woes, 
And  the  world’s  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 
those, 

For  ’t»  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  tho  immortal  lights,  fn  its  eternity ! 

CIV. 

’Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections ; but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind’s  purified  beings;  ’twas  tho  ground 
Where  early*  Love  his  Psyche’s  zone  unbound, 

And  hallow’d  it  with  loveliness ; ’tis  lone. 

And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a sound. 

And  Reuse,  and  sight  of  sweetness  ; here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a couch,  the  Alps  have  rear’d  a 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne ! and  Femey ! ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath’d  a name  ;* 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads,  | 
A path  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
W as,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and  the 
flame  j 

Of  Heaven,  again  assail’d,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man’s  research  could  deign  do  more  ! 
than  smile. 


*or  hu  sister,  closes  with  the  following  moura>il  passage 
: “ la  the  weather,  for  this  tour,  of  thirteen  (lavs,  I have  been 
! wry  fortunate— fortunate  in  a companion"  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
—“fortunate  in  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 
1 bttle  petty  accidents  and  delays  which  oftm  render  journeys 
m a less  wild  country  disappointing.  1 was  disposed  to  be 
Pteasetl.  I am  a lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty. 
I 1 can  bear  filigue,  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen 
I of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this,— 
the  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of  recent 
*od  more  home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  has  preyed  upon  me  here ; and  neither  the 
aiuic  of  U»  shepherd,  Uie  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the 
torrent,  the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud, 
for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart, 
enabled  me  to  lose  my  own  wretched  identity,  in  the 
, “ajesty,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  around,  above,  and 
waeath  me."] 

| ^ 1 tSunzas  xeix.  to  cxv.  are  exquisite.  They  have  evesy 
thing  w hich  makes  a poetical  picture  of  local  and  particular 


scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a miraculous  brilliancy  and  [ 
foree  of  fancy ; but  the  very  fidelity  causes  a little  constraint  1 
and  labor  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  so 
engrossed  by  the  attention  to  give  vigor  and  fire  to  the  un-  : 
apery,  that  he  both  neglected  and  disdained  to  render  him*  ; 
self  more  harmonious  by  difTuser  words,  wnich,  while  they  ' 
might  have  improved  the  effect  upon  the  ear.  might  have  ' 
weakened  the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery 
over  new  matter— this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to  ' 
an  untouched  subject,  but  that  subject  one  of  peculiar  and  i 
unequalled,  grandeur  and  beauty— was  sufficient  to  occupy  ’ 
the  strongest  poetical  faculties,’  young  as  the  author  was, 
without  adding  to  it  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  Tho 
stanzas,  too,  on  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  are  discriminative 
sagacious,  and  just.  They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that 
vert'  great  variety  of  talent  which  this  Canto  of  Lord  Byrca 
exhibits.— Si*  £.  Bbydoks.] 

» See  Appendix,  Note  (G.J 
a Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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Canto  hi. 


CVI. 


The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a child, 

Most  mutable  in  wishes  but  in  mind 
A wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  hard,  philosopher, . combined  ; 

He  niultinlied  himself  among  mankind, 

The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  But  bis  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 

Now  to  o'erthrow  a fool,  uud  now  to  shake  a throne. 

CVII. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  yeur, 

In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 

And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Snpping  a solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 

The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell, 

Which  stung  his  foe*  to  wrath,  which  grow  from  foar, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot’s  ready  Hell, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

CVIII. 

Y et,  peace  bo  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them, 

If  merited,  the  penalty  Is  paid  ; 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ; 

The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  bo  made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  ami  dreud  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,— in  the  dust. 

Which,  thus  much  we  urc  sure,  must  lie  decay’d ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 

'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  quit  man’s  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker’s,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  mv  reveries  I feed, 

Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 

The  clouds  al»ove  me  to  tho  white  Al|ts  tend, 

And  I must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whuto’er 
May  he  permitted,  as  my  steps  I bend 
To  their  most  great  nnd  growing  region,  where 
Tho  earth  to  her  ombra?e  compels  the  jtowens  of  air. 

CX. 

ItaV » ' too,  Italia ! looking  on  thee, 

Full  flasnes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 

Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 

To  the  last  halo  of  tho  chiefs  und  sages, 

i “ It  it  be  thus, 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I fil'd  my  mind.’’ — Macbeth. 

i It  is  said  by  Kochefouc.au It,  that  “ there  is  always  some- 
thin r in  the  misfortunes  of  men’s  best  friends  not  displeasing 
to  them.”  , 

s [i*  it  is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  t hem,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery 
is  grounded.  A powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is  the 
author  and  architect  of  its  own  disappointments.  Its  fasci- 
nations, its  exaggerated  pictures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
mental  distress  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  evils  attending  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of 
feeling  and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  leinpeniinent. 
But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them 
each  with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the 
owiw  with  the  power  of  purifying  and  refin  ng  join.  But, 
as  if  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  justly  and 
wisely  made  requisite,  tluit  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the 
fire  of  his  fanev.  and  descend  from  the  heights  to  w hich  she 
exalts  him.  in  order  to  obtain  ease  of  mind  and  tranquillity. 
The  materials  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  such  degree  of  hap- 
piness as  is  consistent  with  our  present  state,  lie  around  us 
in  profusion.  But  the  man  of  talents  must  stoop  to  gather 
them,  otherwise  they  w ould  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  for  his. 
Providence  has  created  them.  There  is  no  royal  and  no 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 

Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  tniud  assuage* 

Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  tho  eternal  source  of  Rome’s  imperial  hill. 

CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I proceeded  in  a theme 
Renew’d  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feel 
We  arc  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  ure  not  what  we  should  be, — und  to  steel 
The  henrt  against  itself ; und  to  conceal, 

With  a proud  caution,  love,  or  haie,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 

Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 

Is  a stern  task  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

CXII 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 

It  may  he  that  they  are  a harmless  wile, — 

'I’he  coloring  of  tho  scenes  which  fleet  along, 

Which  I would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a while. 

Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men’s  frown  or  smile, 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a glorious  lot ; 

I stood  and  stand  alone, — remember’d  or  forgot. 

CXIII. 

I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 

I have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow’d 
To  its  idolatries  a patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin’d  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 
They  conid  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ; I stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ; in  a shroud  [could, 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I not  filed* 1  rny  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CX1V. 

I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ; I do  believe, 

Though  I have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 
deceive, 

And  virtues  which  arc  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing : I would  also  deem 
O’er  others’  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ;* 
That  twq,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.’ 


poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heartsease : that  by  which 
thev  me  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  lies 
within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.  To  narrow  our 
Wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  one  powers  of  attain- 
ment ; to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar  in 
their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feci m vs,  which  ungoverned 
are  sure  to  become  governors ; to  elvun  that  intensity  of 
galling  and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  so 
forcibly  described  in  Ids  own  burning  language : — 


I have  thought 


Too  long  and  darkly,  till  mv  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o’e  wrought, 

A whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame' 

—to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life ; repent  if  we 
have  oftended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed 
against ; to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a 
doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as 
far  ns  jiossible  to  deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contemn 
—such  seem  the  most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keep- 
ing or  regaining  mental  tranquillity. 

‘ Sctnita  certc 

Tranquilhe  per  virtutem  patel  unica  vita*.’ 

Sib  Waltkh  Scott.] 
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CXV. 

Mv  daughter  ! with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
j My  daughter ! with  thy  name  thus  much  ahull  end — 
I see  thee  not, — I hear  thee  not, — but  none 
1 Cutt  tie  so  wrapp'd  in  thee ; thou  nrt  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  yearn  extend : 

Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  Visions  blend, 
i And  rench  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold, — 
j A token  and  a tone,  even  from  thy  father’s  mould. 

CXVI. 

To  aid  thy  mind's  development, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
, Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  theo  ! 

To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a gentle  knee, 

1 And  print  on  thy  soft  check  a parent’s  kiss,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me  j 
Yet  this  Wits  in  my  nature: — as  it  is, 

I know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVII. 

Yet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 

I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ; though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  us  a spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a broken  claim:  [same, 

Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — "twero  the 
I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ; though  to  drain 
My  blots]  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 

I And  an  attainment, — all  would  lie  in  vain, — 

! Still  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain 

CXVIII. 

i The  child  of  love, — though  bom  in  bitterness, 

And  nurtured  in  convulsion.  Of  thy  sire 

I These  were  the  elements, — and  thiue  no  less. 

As  yet  such  aro  around  thee, — hut  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper’d,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  tfry  cradled  slumbers ! O’er  the  sea, 

And  from  the  mountains  where  I now  respire, 

Fain  would  I waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  [me!1 
As,  with  a sigh,  I deern  thou  might’st  have  been  to 
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Viftto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagna, 
Ouei  Monte  che  divide,  u quel  che  serra 
Italia,  e un  marc  c l*  aliro,  die  ia  b;uniu. 

A nor fo,  Satira  iii. 


TO  JOHN  HOMIOUSE,  ESQ.,  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Venter.  January  2,  ISIS. 

Mr  dear  PIobhoube, — 

After  nn  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
position of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 


* [**  Byron,  July  4,  1816.  Diodati."— MS.] 


the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  \ 
to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a friend,  it  is  ] 
not  extraordinary  that  I should  recur  to  one  still  older  * 
and  better, — to  one  who  Inis  beheld  the  birth  and  * 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than — though  not  ungrateful — I can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favor 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one,  ! 
whom  I have  known  long,  and  accompanied  far,  > 
whom  I have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  linn  ! 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  iu  peril, 
— to  n friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting; 
— to  yourself.  [ 

In  so  doing,  I recur  fro.*  fiction  to  truth ; ^and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most  j 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honor  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years’  intimacy  with  a man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  1 
steadiness,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  1 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  ; yet  the  praises  of  j 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of  ! 
friendship ; and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  j 
but  to  relieve  a heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or  I 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter  I 
of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I i 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities,  | 
or  rather  tho  advantages  which  t have  derived  from  j 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  dote  of  • 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison  | 
my  future  while  I retain  the  resource  of  your  fnend-  j 
ship,  and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a i 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  iuasmuch  as  it  J 
will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  ! 
indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experi- 
enced, and  no  one  could  experience  without  thinking  , 
better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  ■ 
various  periods,  tho  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and  1 
fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asm  Minor,  and  Italy  ; and  I 
what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a few  I 
1 years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  re-  1 
^ cently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  ! 

accompanied  me  from  first  to  Inst ; and  perhaps  it  1 
j may  be  a pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  re- 

I fleet  with  complacency  on  a composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  mo  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe  ; and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
[ and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions, 
vet  as  a mark  of  res|v*ct  for  what  is  venerable,  and  of 
feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  lias  been  to  me  a source 
! of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I part  with  it  with 
! a kind  of  regret,  which  I hardly  suspected  that  events 
could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  j 
will  lie  found  le>«  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  j 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  | 

J from  tho  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The  { 

! faet  is,  that  I had  become  weary  of  drawing  a line  I 
j which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  per-  | 
ceive  : like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith’s  M Citizen  of  the 
J World,”  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a Chinese,  I 
it  was  in  vain  that  I asserted,  and  imagiued  that  I 
had  drawn,  a distinction  betwecu  tho  author  and  the  I 
| pilgrim ; and  tho  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
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i fereuee,  and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
\ so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
, determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done 
I so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  form- 
ed on  that  subject,  are  now  a matter  of  indifference ; 
the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer; 
! and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own 
' mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  permanent, 
which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the 
fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italiun  literature, 
und  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  w’ithin  the 
limits  [ proposed,  I soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections ; und  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a of  the  shortest,  I am  indebted  to  yourself,  and 
these  v.ero  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text. 

It  is  also  a delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a nation  so 
dissimilar ; and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inatten- 
tive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  Inngnage  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distrust,  or  ut  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  nurrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
I state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  hare  run,  so  high,  that  for  a stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impassible. 
It  rna*-  be  enough,  then,  nt  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
. quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language — “ Mi  pare 
che  in  un  puese  tutto  poetico,  che  vauta  la  lingua 
la  piu  nobilo  ed  insieine  la  piii  dolce,  tutto  tutto  |o 
vie  diverse  si  possono  teutare,  e che  sinche  la  patria 
di  Alfieri  e di  Monti  non  ha  pertluto  1*  antico  valore, 
in  tutte  earn  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima.”  Italy  has 
great  names  still — Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pin- 
demonto,  Visconti,  MoreIJi,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mcz- 
zophanti,  Mai,  Musloxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca,  will 
•■**11  re  to  the  present  generation  an  honorable  place 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Belles  Ijcttres ; and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe — the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  “ La 
piauta  uomo  nasce  piu  robustu  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
luiique  ultra  terra— o che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  comniettouo  ue  souo  una  prova.”  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in 
no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbors,  that 
man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a ivord  be  admissible,  their 
cunahilitiet , the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
, pidity  of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles, 
and  the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unqueuched  '*  long- 
ing after  immortality,” — tho  immortality  of  inde- 
pendence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
: the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 
laborers’  chorus,  “ Roma ! Ruma  ! Roma ! Roma  non 
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i i 8N  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,"  No.  i. 

9 Sabelhcus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has 
made  use  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical 
wore  it  not  hue.— “ Quo  fit  ut  qui  superne  urbem  content- 


* pits  come  era  prima,”  it  was  difficult  not  to  contrast 
this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacthanal  roar  of 
the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the  Ixmdon 
taverns,  over  tho  carnage  of  Mout  St.  Jean,  and  the 
betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the 
world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  ex- 
posed in  a work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  his- 
tory. For  me, — 

M Non  movero  raai  corda 
Ovc  la  turba  ill  sue  cianco  assordo. ■* 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  til]  it 
becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  some- 
thing more  than  a permanent  army  and  a suspended 
Habeas  Corpus ; it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at 
home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  14  Verily  they  will  hare  their 
reward,”  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Ilohhousr,  a safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  read  welfare  can  be 
dearer  to  lioue  than  to  yourself,  I dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state  ; and  repeat  once  more 
how  truly  I am  ever, 

Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON 


I. 

I stood  in  Venice,  ou  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 

A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand :* 

I saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 

A thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a dying  Glory  smiles 
O’er  the  far  times,  when  many  a subject  land 
I^ook'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  inurble  piles,  [isles ! 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 

II. 

She  looks  a sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  or-uin,1 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A ruler  of  the  waters  aud  their  powers: 

And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  hud  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour’d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 

In  purple  was  she  rolled,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarch*  partook,  and  deem’d  their  dignity  increosetL 

III. 

In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more,* 

And  silent  rows  the  songleas  gondolier; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 

Those  days  are  gone — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  lade — but  Nature  doth  uot  die. 

Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  mosque  of  Italy , 


pletur,  turn  tarn  telluris  Imagine  in  medio  Oceatc  figur, 
»e  putet  inspiccre." 

* See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,"  No.  it 
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But  unto  us  she  hath  a spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  diin  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogcleea  city’s  vanish'd  sway  ; 

Ours  is  a trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ; Shy  lurk  and  the  Moor, 

Aud  Pierre,  cannot  bo  swept  or  worn  away — 

The  keystones  of  the  urch  ! though  all  were  o’er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a brighter  ray 

And  moro  beloved  existence : that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  wo  hate ; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor'd  by  the  nattous— -let  it  be— 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a loftier  head ! 

Aud  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 

“ Sparta  hath  many  a worthier  son  than  he.”1 
Meantime  I seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need  ; 

The  thorns  which  I have  reap’d  are  of  the  trry 
I planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I bleed  ? 

I should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a seed. 

XI. 

The  spouselem  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord  ; 

And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd, 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored. 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 

St  Marti  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stooo 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  powef, 

Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued. 

And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  ill  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a queen  with  an  unequall’d  dowar 


Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 

The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  mauy  a page, 

And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
Yet  there  aro  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshine*  our  fairy-land ; iu  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky,  * 

And  tile  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O’er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 


I saw  or  d ream’d  of  such, — but  let  them  go, — 

They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams  ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  uow  but  so : 

I could  replace  them  if  I would  ; still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 

Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  phan'isics  unsound, 

And  'her  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 


The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austria!  ,<.'.gns — • 
Au  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  aud  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities  : nations  melt 
From  power’s  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a while,  and  downward  go 
Like  Iauwine  loosen'd  from  the  inounta.a  s belt ; 

Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !* 

Th’  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 

Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

But  is  not  Dona's  menace  come  to  pass  7* 

Are  they  not  bridled  ! — Venice,  lost  and  won, 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 

Sinks,  like  a sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Belter  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruc lion's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 

From  whom  submission  wrings  au  infamous  repose. 


I’ve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  iu  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a stranger ; to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself  no  changes  bring  surprise  ; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  ^ make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A country'  with — ay,  or  without  mankind  ; 

Yet  was  I born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 

Not  without  cause ; and  should  I leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  aud  free, 

And  seek  me  out  a home  by  a remoter  sea, 


In  youth  she  was  ail  glory, — a new  Tyre, — 
Her  very'  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 

The  “ Plu  liter  of  the  Ison,***  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  und  sea  ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottoinite  ; 
Witness  'I  roy’s  rival,  Candia  ! Vouch  it,  y * 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  I*i|mnto's  fight  ,f 
For  ye  are  names  uo  time  nor  tyranny  cun  blight 


Perhaps  I loved  it  well : and  should  I lay 
My  ashes  in  a soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a sanctuary.  I twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land**  language:  if  loo  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortuucs  are. 

Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 


Statues  of  glass — all  shiver’d — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  ore  declined  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  und  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  iu  rust, 

Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls, 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  iuthraW 
Have  flung  a desolate  cloud  o’er  Venice’  lovely  walls. 


lTt»e  answer  of  the  mother  of  Bmidaz  the  Laced  semo- 
' eenerai,  to  the  strangers  who  praised  the  memory  of 
ber  son. 

» See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,*  Nos.  xit.  iv. 

1 v.n. 


• That  is.  the  Lion  of  SL  Mark,  the  tlandard  of  I he  re- 
public, which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon— Pianta- 
tccnc,  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon, 
r See  Appendix, 44  Historical  Notes,"  No.  v»i. 
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Canto  t. 


XVI. 

When  Athens’  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 

And  fetter’d  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,1 * * * 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar: 

See ! as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o’ermaster’d  victor  stoj»s,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive’s  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 

Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 

Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 

Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants;  and  thy  lot 
i Is  shumeful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 

Albion!  to  thee:  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
j Abandon  Ocean’s  children;  in  the  fall 
! Of  Venico  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

XVIII. 

I loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  mo 
Was  as  a fairy  city  of  the  heart, 

‘ Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 

And  Otway,  Radcliife,  Schiller,  Shakspeare’s  art,5 
j Had  stamp’d  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I found  her  thus,  we  did  not  purt, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wo, 

Than  when  she  was  a boast,  a marvel,  and  u show. 

XIX. 

i I can  ropeople  with  the  past — and  of 

The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 

And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough  ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I hoped  or  sought ; 

IAud  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 

I From  thee,  fair  Venice  ! have  their  colors  caught: 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb, 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  miiic  would  now  bo  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  taunen  grow5 
lioftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter’d  rocks, 
j Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  naught  below 

Of  soil  supports  them  ’gainst  tin*  Alpine  shocks 
'f  eddying  storms;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came, 

And  grew  a giant  tree  ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

I 

XXI 

j Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  alsxle 
In  bare  and  desolated  Uwonis : mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load, 

And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow’d 
i 

i The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Xicias. 

* Venice  Preserved : Mysteries  of  Udoipho ; the  Ghost- 

Seer,  or  Armenian  ; the  Merchant  of  Venice  : Othello. 

i T.iunm  is  the  plural  of  tannr,  a species  of  fir  |>eculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
source!)-  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  tie  found. 

1 On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a greater  height  thun  any  otner 
mountain  tree 


In  vain  should  such  example  be  ; if  they. 

Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 

Endure  and  shrink  not.  we  of  nobler  clav 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a dav. 

i 

XXII. 

All  Miff-ring  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy’d, 

Even  by  the  sufferer ; und,  in  each  event. 

Ends: — Some,  with  hope  replenish’d  and  rebuoy’d, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent, 

And  weave  their  web  again  ; some,  bow’d  and  bent, 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 

And  perish  with  the  rood  on  which  they  leant ; 

Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
According  as  their  souls  were  form’d  to  sink  or  climb. 

XXIII. 

j But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 

There  comes  a token  like  a scorpion’s  sting, 

Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  forever:  it  may  be  a sound — 

A tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 

A flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shuli « , uixb 
j Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  arc  darkly 
bound ; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not.  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightuiug  of  the  mind, 

But  feel  the  shock  renew’d,  nor  can  eftace 
'Pile  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undcsign’d, 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  hind, 

The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — 
anew,  [how  few ! 

The  mourn’d,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  ! — yet  j 

XXV. 

But  niy  sold  wunders;  1 demand  it  hack 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A ruin  amidst  mins ; there  to  track 
Fall’ll  states  and  buried  greatness,  o’er  a land 
Which  iran  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 

And  in  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  ho 

The  muster-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand, 

Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 

The  beautiful,  the  bruve — the  lords  of  eurth  and  sea. 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Romo  ! 

And  even  since,  und  now,  lair  Italy  ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature’  can  decree  ; 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  lieautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes’  fertility ; 

Thy  wreck  a glory,  and  thy  rain  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 


* (The  whole  of  this  canto  is  rich  in  description  of  Nature 
The  love  of  Nature  now  appears  as  a distinct  passion  in  Lord  ; 
Byron’s  intnd.  It  is  a love  that  does  not  rest  in  beholding,  j 
nor  is  satisfied  with  describing,  what  is  before  him.  It  has  a ! 
power  and  being,  blending  itself  with  the  poet’s  very  life.  ! 
Though  land  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhaps,  seen  ! 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  great  ! 
poet,  yet  lie  never  before  seemed  to  open  lus  whole  heart  to  I 

J 
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XXVII. 

The  moon  is  up.  and  yet  it  Ls  not  night — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
j Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains ; Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  ho 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity  ; 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Diun’s  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest  !* * 

XXVIII. 

A single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o’er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ; but  still1 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o’er  the  peak  of  the  far  Kluetian  hill, 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order: — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a new-liorn  rose, 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass’d  within  it 
glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill’d  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Conies  down  upon  the  waters ; all  its  hues, 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 

Their  magical  variety  dift’use : 

And  now  they  change  ; a paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle*  o’er  the  mountains ; parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till — ’tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

XXX. 

There  is  a tomb  in  Arqua ; — rear’d  in  air, 

Pillar’d  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
) The  bones  of  Laura’s  lover:  here  repair 
• Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.  He  arose 
To  raise  a language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  herbaria  foes: 

W’atering  the  tree  which  beam  his  lady’s  name’ 
With  his  melodious  tears,  ho  guvo  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died  ;* 

The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ; and  ’tis  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 

To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger’s  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre  ; both  plain 
j And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a pyramid  form’d  his  monumental  fane. 


XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt4 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 

And  sought  a refuge  from  their  hopes  decay’d 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a green  hill’s  shade, 

Which  shows  u distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd, 

For  they  can  lure  no  further;  and  the  ray 
Of  a bright  sun  can  mako  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXITI. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 

And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 

Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesso  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 

If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 

’Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  *o  die  ; 

It  hath  no  flatterers ; vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid;  ulone — man  with  his  Ood  mutt  strive: 

XXXIV. 

Or.  it  may  he,  with  demons,  who  impair4 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day,. 

And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 

Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away  ; 

Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a tomb, 

The  tomb  a hell,  and  hell  itself  a murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara  !®  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  sheets, 

Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 

There  seems  as  ’twere  a curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  imped’d,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante’s  brotv  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  tlieir  glory  and  their  shame. 

Hark  to  his  strain  ! and  then  survey  his  cell ! 

And  see  how  dearly  earn’d  Torquato’s  fame, 

And  whero  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 

The  miserable  ilesjiot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  mill  blend  ! 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.  (dory  without  end 
Scatter'd  tho  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 


t - — 

t 

hei  genial  impulses.  But  in  this  he  is  changed  ; and  in  this 
Canto  of  ChiJde  Harold,  he  will  stand  a comparison  with 
the  best  descriptive  poets,  in  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry. 

’ — WlI.SOX.) 

J The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exagger- 
ated to  tho*c  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
sky,  yet  it  is  hut  a literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
an  August  evening,  (the  eighteenth.)  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  many  rules  along  the  banks  of  the  llrenta,  near  La  Mini. 
’Sec  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,"  N'os.  vm.  and 

* [“  Half  way  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 
Among  the  hills,  a glimpse  of  busy  life 
That  sooth’d,  not  stirr’u." — Rooeks.J 

* The  stmsrglc  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demons 
i u with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  w llderncss 

for  die  temptation  of  our  Saviour.  And  our  unsullied 


John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a child  lo  complete  i 
solitude. 

• [In  April,  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over  the  : 
castle,  cell.  Arc...  and  wrote,  a few  days  after,  the  Lament  of  ■ 
Tasso.— “One  of  the  Ferraresr  asked  me."  he  says,  in  a letter 
to  a friend,  “ if  I knew  * Lord  Byron.’  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
noie  at  Naples.  1 told  him  * No  " w hich  was  true  both  ways, 
for  1 knew  not  the  impostor;  and,  in  the  other,  no  one 
knows  himself.  He  stared,  when  told  that  I was  the  real 
Simon  Pure.  Another  asked  me,  if  I had  not  translated  : 
Tasso.  You  sec  w hat  Fame  is ! how  accurate  ! how  bound-  * 
less!  I don’t  know  how  others  feel,  but  1 am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  belter  looked  on  when  I have  got  rid  of'minc.  ! 
It  sits  on  me  like  armor  on  the  lord  Mayor’s  champion : ] 

: and  I got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  I had  not  translated  Tic- so,  hut  a 
, namesake  had  ; and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  I looked  so 
i little  like  a poet,  that  everybody  believed  me."] 
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XXXVII. 

i The  tears  and  prnises  of  all  time  ; . while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  iu  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
j Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso!  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  ! if  in  another  station  bom. 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad’st  to  mourn : 

XXXVIII. 

Thou : form’d  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 

He  ! with  a glory  round  Iur  furrow’d  brow, 

Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now, 

In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire, 

And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow' 

No  strain  which  shamed  his  country’s  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato’s  injured  shade  ! ’tvvns  his 
Iu  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim’d  with  her  poison’d  arrows ; but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  nnsurpass'd  in  modem  song ! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions  ; but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 

. And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a mind  like  thine?  though  all  iu  one 
Condoused  their  scatter’d  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paratlefd  by  those. 

Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  born  to  shine, 

The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry : first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father’s  comedy  divine  ; 

Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 

The  southern  Scott,1 * *  the  minstrel  who  call’d  forth 
A new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 

And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,* 

Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLI. 

'I’be  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto’s  bust4 
The  iron  crown  of  luurel’s  mimick’d  leaves ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 

For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves,* 

And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  ms  brow  ; 
Yet  still,  if  foudly  Superstition  grieves. 

Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below* 

Whate’er  it  strikes  ; — yon  head  is  doubly  sacrec  saw. 

XUL 

Italia ! oh  Italia ! thou  who  hast 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 

A funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 

On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough’d  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Oh,  God  ! that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Ijcks  lovely  or  more  powerful,  aud  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  hack,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  team  of  thy  distress  ; 

XLIII. 

Then  might’st  thou  more  appal ; or,  lets  desired. 

Be  homely  and  Ik?  peaceful,  undoplored 

For  thy  destructive  charms  ; then,  still  untired. 

Would  not  be  seen  the  united  ton-ents  pour’d 

Down  the  deep  Alps ; nor  would  the  hostile  horde 

Of  many-nation’d  spoilers  from  the  Po 

Quaff  blood  and  water ; nor  tho  stranger’s  sword 

Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 

Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  sluve  of  friend  or  foe.* 

XL1V. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I traced  the  path  of  him,* 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome’s  least-mortal  inind. 
The  fri(  ud  of  Tully : as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a fanning  wind, 

Came  Megnrn  before  me,  and  behind 
.Egina  lay,  Pirwus  on  tho  right, 

And  Corinth  on  the  left ; I lay  reclined 
Along  tho  prow,  and  saw  nil  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  ho  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  hut  upreur’d 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter’d  site, 

Which  only  make  more  mourn'd  and  more  endear’d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  fnr-scatter'd  light, 

And  the  crush’d  relics  of  their  vanish’d  might. 

The  Roman  saw  these  tomlie  in  his  own  age, 

These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 


1 See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes.”  No.  x. 

* (“  Scott,”  says  Lord  Byron, in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1821,  “is 
, certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His  novels 
\ arc  it  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as 
any— if  not  better,  (only  on  an  erroneous  system,)— and  only 
. ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  were  tired  of 
! bearing  * Aristides  called  ihe  Just,’  and  Scott  the  Best,  and 
I ostracised  him.  I know  no  reading  to  which  I fall  with  such 
] alacrity  as  a work  of  his.  1 love  him,  too.  for  lus  manliness 
’ of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conrersa- 
I tion,  and  Ins  good-nature  towards  myself  personally.  May 
! ne  prosper!  for  he  deserves  it.”  In  a letter,  written  to  Sir 
1 Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  he  says— “ 1 ow  e to  you  far  more 
than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and 
) common  friendship ; for  you  w ent  out  of  your  way,  in  1817, 

to  <lo  me  a service,  when  it  required  not"  merely  kindness, 
j but  courage,  todo  so ; to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in  such 

a manner,  would  have  been  a oroud  memorial  at  any  time : 
but  at  such  a time,  when  * All  the  world  ami  his  wife,’ as  the 
I proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was  some- 
thing still  higher  to  my  self-esteem.  Had  it  been  a common 
| criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical.  I should  have 
: fait  pleased  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
j extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 
: must  induce  m any  miml  capable  of  such  sensations.”] 

I 


5 t“  I do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it,  but  I have 
called  him  * the  Ariosto  of  the  North’  in  my  text.  If  ne 
should  not,  say  SO  ill  lime.” — Lord  Hyron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Ailg. 
I817.J 

*,  »,  * See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,”  Nos.  xi.  m. 
XII! 

» The  two  stanzas  xlii.  and  xliii.  arc,  with  the  exception 
of  a line  or  two,  a translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of 
Filicnja:— “ Italia,  Italia,  O tu  cui  fen  la  sortc !” 

» The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpieius  to  Cicero,  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
is,  a path  which  I often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  different  journeys  and  voyages.  “ On  my  return 
from  Asia,  us  1 was  sailing  from  ./Egina  towards  Megnrn.  1 
began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around 
me  : -Egina  was  behind,  Megnrn  before  me  ; Pirams  on  the 
right.  Corinth  on  the  left ; all  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their 
ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I could  not  but  thins  presently 
within  myself,  Alas!  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed, 
whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view.” — See 
j Middltlon't  Cicero,  vol.  it.  p.  371. 
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XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
His  country’s  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish’d  states  he  moum’d  in  their  decline, 

And  I in  desolation : all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas  ! 

Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 

In  the  samo  dust  and  1 lackness,  and  we  pass 
i The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,1 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  aro  warm. 

XLVII. 

Yet,  Italy  ! through  every  other  land 
Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  aide  ; 
Mother  of  Arts ! os  once  of  arms  ; thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Religion  ! whom  the  wide 
i Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven  ! 
Europe,  repentaut  of  her  parricide, 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

XLVIII. 

But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keepe 
A softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 

Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 

Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 

To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  hom. 

Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 

And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem’d  to  a new  mom. 

XIJX. 

| There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills* * 
The  air  arouud  with  beauty  ; we  inhale 
The  ambrosia)  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality  ; the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  uudruwn  ; within  the  pale 


We  stand,  aud  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would  fail ; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  Hash  which  such  a soul  could  mould : 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart* 
Reels  with  its  fulness  ; there— forever  there — 
Chain’d  to  tho  churiot  of  triumphal  Art, 

We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 

Away ! — there  need  no  woytls,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 

Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  huvo  eyes : 

Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep- 
herd’s prize. 

LI. 

Appear’dst  thou  t t to  Puris  in  this  guise  ? 

Or  to  more  deeply  bless’d  Anchises  ? t , 

In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish'd  Lord  of  War  > 

And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a star, 

Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 

Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !'  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 

Shower’d  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
urn  !* 

LI  I. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man’s  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ; but  tho  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us  ; — let  it  go  ! 

We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue’s  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 


1 It  is  Poggio,  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline  hill  upon 
ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  in  the  exclamation,  “ Ut  nunc 
omm  decore  nudata,  prostrala  jacet,  instar  gigantei  cada- 
vens  corrupti  atquc  undique  cxesi.” 

1 See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,”  No.  xiv. 

* In  ISI7,  Lord  Byron  visited  Florence,  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  “ I remained,"  he  says,  “ but  a day : however.  I went 
to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  drunk  with 
btmty.  The  Venus  is  more  for  admiration  than  love  ; but 
there  are  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
at  all  gave  ine  iui  idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant 
about  those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck  me 
most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a portrait ; the  mis- 
tress of  Titian,  a portrait : a Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici 
Gallery ; the  Venus  ; Canova's  Venus,  also,  in  the  other 
gallery : Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  Hie  other  gallery,  (that 
i*,  in  the  Putt  Palace  gallery  ;)  the  Parc*  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, a picture  ; and  the  An’tinous,  the  Alexander,  and  one 
or  two  not  very  decent  groups  in  marble  ; the  Genius  of 
Death,  a sleeping  figure,  fcc.  &c.  I also  went  to  the  Me- 
dici chapel.  Fine  frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expen- 
sive stones,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten 
carcaves.  It  is  unfinished,  and  will  remain  so.”  We  find 
[ the  following  note  of  a second  visit  to  the  galleries  in  lb21, 
accompanied  by  the  author  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Mcmo- 
l ry “ My  former  impressions  were  confirmed  ; but  there 
j *ere  too  many  visiters  to  allow  me  to  feti  any  thing  proper- 
I ly.  When  we  were  (about  tinny  or  forty)  all  stuffed  into 
the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  in  a comer  of  one 
of  the  galleries.  I told  Rogers  that  • tt  felt  like  being  in  the 
watch-house.’  1 heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the 
woman  on  lus  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian, 1 Well, 
how,  dial  is  really  very  fine  indeed!’— an  observation 
whic ; like  that  ol  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews,  on 
‘the  certainty  of  death,' was  (as  the  landlord’s  wife  ob- 
tsmd)  ‘extremely  true.’  In  the  Pitti  l’Hlace,  I did  not 
•kit  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a connoisseur,  viz.,  ‘ that 


the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Penigino.”’] 

* O<p0a\fiobs  briar. 

“ Atque  oculos  paseat  utenjuc  suos.”—  Ovin.  Amor.  lib.  ii. 

» [The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
is  such  ns  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  associations  which  alford  so  many 
sources  of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has 
gazed  upon  these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a more  suscep- 
tible, and,  in  spite  of  his  disavowal,  with  a more  learned 
eye,  than  can  be  traced  in  the  cflitsions  of  any  poet  who 
had  previously  expressed,  in  any  formal  manner,  lus  admi- 
ration of  iheir  beauty.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to  say  so  ; — 
but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byrou  is,  more  thun  lhal'of  any 
other  modem  poet,  akin  to  that  peculiar  genius  which 
seems  to  have  been  diffused  among  all  the  poets  and  artists 
of  ancient  Greece  ; and  in  whose  spirit,  above  all  its  other 
wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations,  whether  of 
beauty  or  of  strength,  arc  all  single  creations.  He  requires 
no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favorites,  or  to  tell  his 
story.  His  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ; his  In-rocs  stand  alone  us  upon  mar- 
ble pedestals,  displaying  ihc  naked  power  ofpassmn,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
woulil  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our 
other  poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  sutendois  of  the  pen- 
cil. lie  who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit 
of  Byron,  must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loSes  m case,  he  will  gain  in  power.  Ho 
might  draw  from  Medora,  Gttlnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  sub- 
jects for  relievos,  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  ns  great  u 
Harold  has  himself  displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
loveliest  and  the  sternest  relics  of  the  inuni'ablc  genius  of 
the  Greeks.— Wilsos] 
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, 

Canto  it. 


LI1I. 

I leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands, 

The  artist  and  his  ape,1  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoiaBeurship  understands 
The  graceful  bond,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 

Let  these  describe  the  uudcecribable : 

I would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the  stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  forever  dwell ; 

The  iinrurth’d  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 

In  Santa  Croce's  holy,  precincts  lie1 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  au  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 

The  particle  of  those  sublimities 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos : — here  reposo 

Angelo’s,  Al fieri'*  bones,  and  hi*,s 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 

Here  Machiavelli's  earth  return’d  to  whence  it  rose.4 
LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation: — Italy!  [rents 

Time,  which  hath  wrong’d  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 

And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 

Spirits  which  soar  from  min  : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 

Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray  ; 

Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  ('unova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three— 

Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit ! he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  hones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life?  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 

And  have  their  country's  inurhlr*  naught  to  say? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 

Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust? 

LVII. 

Ungrateful  Florence  ! Dante  sleeps  afar,* 

Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  f 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  hard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children’s  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ; and  the  crown7 
Which  Petrarch’s  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,  [own. 

Hi*  life,  hi*  fame,  hi*  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 

LVII  I. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath’d* 

Hi*  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among, 

With  many  a sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O’er  him  who  form’d  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 


i [Only  a week  before  the  poet  visited  the  Florence  gal- 
lerjr,  he  wrote  thus  to  a friend “ I know  nothing  of  paint- 
ing. Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  ami  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind 
is  most  imposed  upon.  1 never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the 
statue  w inch  came  a league  within  my  conception  or  ex- 
pectation . but  1 have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and 
rivers,  and  views,  anil  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as 
far  beyond  it.” — B/rnn  Letter*.} 

»,  *.  * See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xv.  xvi. 
xvii.-— {“  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illus- 
trious nothing.  The  tombs  of  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Aifieu.  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy. 
1 did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs— beyond  their  contents. 


That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 

The  poetry  of  speech  ? No even  hi*  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot**  wrong, 

No  more  amidst  the  meauer  dead  find  room, 

Nor  claim  a passing  »igh,  because  it  told  for  irAom . 
L1X. 

And  Santa  Croce  want*  their  mighty  dust ; 

Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Caspar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 

Did  but  of  Rome’*  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna ! on  thy  hoary  shore, 

Fortress  of  falling  empire  ! honor'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqtin,  too.  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relic*  proudly  claim*  and  keeps,  [weeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  beg*  her  banish'd  dead  and  \ 
LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  prrciou*  stones  * 

Of  porphyry,  jasper,  xgute,  and  all  hue* 

Of  gem  and  marble,  to  ucriist  the  bones 
Of  merchant  -dukes?  the  nioiiie-tary  dews 
Which,  *purkliitg  to  the  twilight  stum,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wrap*  he  des< 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 

Are  gently  press’d  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

LX  I. 

There  be  more  thing*  to  greet  the  heart  and  eye* 

In  Arno’s  dome  of  Art’s  most  princely  shrine, 

When*  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 

There  be  more  marvel*  yet — but  not  for  mine  ; 

For  I have  been  accustom’d  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields. 

Than  Art  in  galleries : though  a work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit’s  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Le*s  than  it  feel*,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

LX  1 1. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I roam 
By  Thraaimene’s  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashneos,  more  at  home ; 

For  there  the  Carthaginian’s  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  a*  his  skill  beguile* 

'Hie  host  between  the  mountoiu*  and  the  shore, 
Where  ('oarage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 

And  torrents,  swoU’n  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 

Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter’d  o’er, 

LX  II I. 

Like  to  a forest  fell’d  by  mountain  wind* ; 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 

And  such  the  phrensy,  whose  convulsion  Minds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 

An  earthquuko  reel’d  unheededly  away  !,# 

None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 

And  yawning  forth  a grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  buckler*  for  a winding  sheet ; [meet ! 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  uatious 


That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy ; and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  over- 
loaded. What  is  necessary  but  a bust  and  name  f and  per- 
haps a date  ’ the  lust  for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I 
am  one.  Hut  all  your  allegory  and  eulojry  \s  infernal,  and 
worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  upon  Roman 
bodies,  in  the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second, 
William,  and  Anne.”-  Hyrcn  Letter*,  181?.] 

6,  «, T,  ■ See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,”  No*,  xvut. 
xix.  xx.  and  xxi. 

• See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes."  No.  xxu. 
w See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Note*,"  No.  xxm. — I An 
earthquake  which  shook  all  Italy  occurred  during  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants.] 
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LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  wits  as  a rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity  ; they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ; Nature’s  law, 

In  them  suspended,  reck’d  not  of  the  awe  [birds 

Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ; and  bellowing 
herds  [no  words. 

Stumblo  o’er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Throsimcue  now  ; 

Her  lake  a sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  hy  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough  ; 

Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  us  once  the  slain 

Lay  where  their  roots  are ; but  a brook  hath  ta’en — 

A little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  l>ed — 

A name  of  blood  from  that  day’s  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  yo  where  the  dead  [red.1 

Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn’d  the  unwilling  waters 

LXV  I. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus ! in  thy  sweetest  wave* 

Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ; the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 

Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A mirror  and  a bath  for  Beauty’s  youngest  daughters ! 

LXVII. 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a Temple’  still, 

Of  small  sind  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 

Upon  a tt»i!d  declivity'  of  hill, 
i Its  memory  of  thee ; beneath  it  sweeps 
j Thy  current’s  calmness ; oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 

Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 

While,  chance,  some  scatter’d  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling talcs. 

LXVIII. 

Pass  not  nnhless’d  the  Genius  of  the  place! 

If  through  flic  air  a zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  ’tis  his ; and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a more  eloquent  green. 

If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary'  life,  a moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature’s  baptism, — ’tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust.* 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters  ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 

The  fall  of  waters ! rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 

The  hell  of  waters ! where  they  howl  aud  hiss, 

And  boil  in  endless  torture  ; while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlogethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  tho  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 

Making  it  all  one  emerald: — how  profound 
The  gulf!  und  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  tho  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a fearful 
vent 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  Fra 

Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a new  world,  than  only*  thus  to  be 

Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,  [hack  ! 

With  many  windings,  through  the  vale: — Look 

1,0 ! where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 

As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a matchless  cataract,* 

> (“The  lovely  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountains  of 
Monte  Ptilciann,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  its  ample  sur- 
face. touched  the  waters  with  their  rapid  whirs,  leaving  cir- 
cles and  trains  of  light  to  glitter  in  gray  repose.  As  we 
moved  along,  one  set  of  interesting  features  yielded  to 
another,  and  every' change?  excited  new  delight.  Yet,  was 
it  not  amoni  'hese  tranquil  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Fla* 
miniusmet?  Was  not  the  blush  of  blood  upon  the  silver 
lake  of  Thrasimene  f” — H.  W.  Williams.) 

* No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  tem- 
>le  of  the  Clitumnus.  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto  ; and  no 
site,  or  scenery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a description. 
For  an  accomil  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  read- 
ier ts  referred  to  “ Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  p.  35. 

1 {“  Th's  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a bank 
overlooking  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  t lie 
distance  of  some  hundred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  tem- 
ple. fronting  the  river,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corinthi- 
, an  orlcr.  Four  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
vdn"h  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
the  scales  of  fishes  : the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
Within  the  building  is  a chapel,  the  walls  of  which  arc  cov- 
ered with  many  hundred  names : but  we  saw  none  which  we 
• twH  recognise  as  British.  Can  it  be  that  this  classical 
' temple  is  seldom  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  cele- 
i hmtril  by  Drydcu  and  Addison?  To  future  travellers  from 
1 Bntain  it  wilt  surely  lx?  rendered  interesting  by  the  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Lord  Byron,  flowing  as  sweetly  as  the  lovely 
stream  which  they  describe.” — H.  W.  Williams.) 

4 [Perhaps  there  are  no  verses  in  our  language  of  happier 
descriptive  power  than  the  two  stanzas  which  characterize 
the  Clitumnus.  In  general,  poets  find  it  so  difficult  to  leave 

an  interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  It  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than  ex- 
cite, tne  fancy  of  the  reader ; or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  Renernlities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stanzas,  admirably  steered  his  course  be- 
twixt these  extremes:  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  judi- 
ciously left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader;  and  it  must  be 
dull  indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  un- 
said, or  but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While  the  eye 
glances  over  the  lines,  wc  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  scene— we  hear  the  bubbling  talc  of  ’he  more 
rapid  streams,  and  sec  the  slender  proportions  of  tne  rural 
temple  reflected  in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool.— Sir 
Waltkr  Scott.) 

» 1 saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Tend  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent periods ; once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  lo  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only  ; but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  together . tiie  Stau- 
bach,  Heichenbach,  Pisse  Vachc.  fall  of  Arpeiinz,  A c.,  are 
rills  in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  Schailhausen 
I cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it.— [“The  stunning 
sound,  the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewil- 
dered the  senses  for  a time, and  the  eye  had  little  rest,  from  * 
the  impetuous  and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  into  the  mys- 
terious and  w hitened  gulf,  w Inch  presented,  through  a cloud 
of  spray,  the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhang- 
ing wood.  The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove 
for  an  instant  this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a scene  of 
havoc  as  appalled  the  soul." — II.  \V.  5*  illiams.) 
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LXXII. 

Horribly  beautiful ! but  on  the  verge, 

From  Hide  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 

An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,1 * 
Like  Hope  upon  a death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  tom 
By  the  distracted  waters,  beure  serene 
Its  hrilliunt  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

Lovo  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXII  L 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 

The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar3 
The  thundering  lanwine — might  be  worehipp’d 
But  I have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear  [more  ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Tlx’  Acrocernunian  mountains  of  old  name  ; 

And  or.  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  us  ’twere  for  fame, 

For  still  they  soar’d  unutterably  high  : 

I've  look’d  on  Ida  with  a Trojan’s  eye; 

Athos,  Olympus,  .Etua,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  tilings  of  lesser  dignity, 

All,  save  the  lone  Soracte’s  height,  display’d 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman’s  aid 

LX  XV. 

For  our  remembrance,  aud  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 

And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing:  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake, 

And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  und  awake 
The  IiiIIb  with  Latian  echoes  ; I abhorr’d 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet’s  sake, 

The  drill’d  dull  lesson,  forced  down  won!  by  word* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 


i Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a short  account,  in  a note  to  .Manfred.  The 
fall  looks  so  much  like  “the  hell  of  waters,”  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alccto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  l>c  artificial — 
this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high 
as  the  little  lake,  called  Pit'  <U  /.up.  The  Routine  territory 
was  the  Italian  Tempo,  (Ciccr.  Episl.  ad  Attic,  xv.  lib.  iv.,) 
and  the  ancient  naturalists,  tPlin.  Hist.  Nat.  hb.  li.  can. 
lxii.,1  amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily 
rainbows  of  the  lake  Velinus.  A scholar  of  great  name  has 
devoted  a treatise  to  this  district  alone.  Sec  Aid.  Manut.de 
Rcatina  Urbe  Agroquc.  an.  Sallengrc,  Thesaur.  tom.  i.  p.  773. 

s In  th“  greater  part  or  Switzerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  \>)  the  name  of  lauwnte. 

» These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Northerton’s  remarks:  “ D— n Homo,"  Ac. ; but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beaut  v ; that  we  Icam  by  rote  tiefore  we  can  get  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  ami 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
pation, at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  us  well  as  Latin  and  (I reek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be  aware  of  the 

fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  (“  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,”  for  instance,)  from  the  habit  of  having 
them  hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise, 
not  of  mind,  but  of  memory : so  that  when  we  are  old  enough 
to  enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  pallet).  In 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  young  persons  are  taught  from 
wore  common  authors,  und  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till 


LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turu’d 
My  sickening  memory  ; and,  though  Tinre  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn’d,  taught 
Yet  such  the  fix’d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 

That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought,  ' 
If  free  to  choose,  I cannot  now  restore 
Its  health  ; but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor 

LXXVIL 

Then  farewell,  Horace  ; whom  I hated  so,4 * 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ; it  is  a cureo 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow', 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  veree,  • 

Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  {••^scribe  his  art. 

Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  piewxs 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch’d  heart. 

Yet  fare  thee  well — upon  Soracte’s  ridge  we  part 

LXXVIII. 

Oh  Rome  ! my  country  ! city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 

Ijone  mother  of  dead  empires  ! and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  miser)'. 

What  are  our  woes  und  sufferance?  Come  and  am 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  und  plod  vour  way 
O’er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  1 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a day — 

A world  is  ut  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  ! there  she  stands,* 

Childless  nnd  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  U’o ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  wither’d  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter’d  long  ago ; 

The  Scipios’  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  f 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tilier!  through  a marble  wilderness? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distrem 


their  maturity.  I certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  from 
any  pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I 
was  not  a slow,  though  an  idle  boy  ; and  I believe  no  one 
could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I have  al- 
ways been,  and  with  reason  a part  of  the  time  passed 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life  ; nnd  my  preceptor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury,  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I 
ever  possessed,  whose  warnings  1 have  remembered  but  too 
well,  though  too  late  when  I have  erred,— und  whose  coun- 
sels I have  but  followed  when  I have  done  well  or  wisely. 

If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my  feelings  towards  him 
should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never 
thinks  of  him  but  w ith  gratitude  nnd  veneration-— of  one  who 
would  more  gladly  boast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if,  by 
more  closely  following  his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any 
honor  upon  his  instructor. 

* [Lord  Bvron’s  prepossession  ngainst  Horace  is  not  with- 

out a parallel.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the  duty  of 
reading  Virgil  as  a task,  that  Gray  eould  feel  himself  capa-  * 
ble  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  that  poet. — Moose. ) i 

* [“  I have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful  I atn  1 
delighted  with  Rome.  As  a whole— ancient  and  modem,— 

it  beats  fireeec,  Constantinople,  every  thing— at  least  that  > 
I have  ever  seen.  But  I can’t  describe,  because  my  fin ' ini-  [ 
prrssions  are  always  strong  and  confused,  und  my  memory  ] 
tricet * and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the  lanif-  j 
scape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  la'  leas  i 
distinct.  I have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the"  day,  all 
days  since  my  arrival.  I have  been  to  Albano.  its  lakes, 
nnd  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati.  At  eta, 
Ac.  As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter’s,  the  Vati- 
can, Palatine,  Ac.  Ac.,— they  are  quite  inconceivable,  and 
must  be  tern.” — Byron  letters,  Mav,  1817.) 

* For  a comment  on  this  and  th6  two  following  stanzas, 
the  reader  may  consult  “ Historical  lllusVmtion*,"  p-  40 
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LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hifl’d  city’s  pride  ; 

She  saw  her  glories  stai  by  star  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 

Where  the  car  climb’d  the  capital ; far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a site  : — 
Chaos  of  ruins ! who  shall  trace  the  void, 

O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a lunar  light, 

And  say,  “ hero  was,  or  is,”  where  all  is  doub.y  night  T 


I, XXXV. 

Sylia  was  first  of  victors ; but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ; he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew’d  tho  thtoue 
Down  to  a block — immortal  rebel ! See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages ! but  beneath 
His  fato  the  morul  lurks  of  destiny  ; 

His  duy  of  double  victory  and  death  ’breath. 

Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 


LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night’s  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapp’d  and  wrap 
All  round  us  ; we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 

The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stare  their  map, 

And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  amplo  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  tho  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o’or  recollo- 'ions  ; now  we  clap 
Our  hauds,  and  cry,  “ Eureka !”  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 


LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  coureo 
Had  all  but  crown’d  him,  on  the  selfsamo  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 

And  laid  him  with  the  earth’s  preceding  day.* 

And  show’d  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway, 

And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  cons, tine 

Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 

Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb? 

Were  they  but  so  in  man’s,  how  different  were  his  j 
doom ! 


LXXXII. 

Alas ! the  lofty  city  ! and  alas ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !*  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger’s  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil’s  lay, 

And  Livy’s  pictured  puge  ! — but  these  shall  bo 
Her  resurrection  ; all  beside— decay. 

Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  boro  when  Rome  was 
free ! 


LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  ! yet  existent  inI * * 4 
Tho  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 

Thou  who  boheldest,  ’mid  the  assassins’  din, 

At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cresar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 

An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  tho  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis!  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey?  have  ye  been 
Victore  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a scene  ? 


LXXXIII. 

Oh  thou,  whoso  chariot  roll’d  on  Fortune’s  wheel, 
Triumphant  Sylia ! Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  couutry’s  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O’er  prostrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 

With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a more  than  earthly  crown — 


LXXX  IV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath,* — couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ? and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Romo  should  thus  be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array’d 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil’d 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display’d, 
Until  the  o’er-canopied  horizon  fail’d, 

Her  rushing  wings— -Oh ! she  who  was  Almighty 
hail’d ! 


I * Orosius  gives  320  tor  tne  numocr  ot  triumphs.  He  is 

\ followed  by  Panvmius ; and  Panvmius  by  Mr.  Uibbon  and 

] the  modern  writers. 

» Certainly,  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the  life  of 
Sylia.  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as 
a,’  monster  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The  . 
ajonrwimt  of  Ins  voluntary  resignation  of  empire  may  per- 
haps be  accepted  by  us,  ns  it  seems  to  have  satisfied  the 
Romans,  who  if  they  had  not  respected  must  have  destroy- 
ed him  There  could  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion  ; 
they  must  have  all  thought,  like  Eucratcs,  that  what  had 
appeared  ambition  was  a love  of  glory,  and  that  what 
had  been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a real  grandeur  of  soul.— 


Lxxxvm. 

And  thou,  tho  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  !* 
She- wolf!  whose  brazeii-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a monument  of  antique  art, 

Thou  stnndest : — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 

Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch’d  by  tho  Roman  Jove’s  ethereal  dart, 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou  yet  J 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  ] 
forget  ? 


LXXX  IX. 

Tliou  dost ; — but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead — 
The  men  of  iron ; and  tho  world  hath  rear’d 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres : men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear’d,  [steer'd, 
And  fought  and  conquer’d,  and  tho  same  course 
At  apish  distance ; but  as  yet  nono  have, 

Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near’d, 

Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  tho  grave, 

But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a slave — 


£“  Seigneur,  vous  changez  toutes  mes  idees  do  la  fafon 
dont  je  vous  rois  ngir.  Je  croyais  que  vous  Hviez  de 
l'amhition,  mais  aucuno  amour  pour  la  gloire : je  voymn 
bicn  que  votro  ftme  etait  haute  ; mais  je  ne  soupcon 
nais  pas  qu’clle  fut  grande.”— Ihalogvet  de  Sylia  *t  d'Eu- 
crate.) 

* On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gained  tho  victory  c 4 
Dunbar : a year  afterwards  he  obtained  “ his  crowning 
, mercy”  of  Worcester  ; and  a few  years  after,  on  the  same 
t day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  tho  most  fortunate  for 
him,  died. 

*,  • See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxtv.  xxr 
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XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a kind 
Of  bastard  Orosar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ; for  the  Roman’s  mind 
Was  modell’d  in  a less  terrestrial  mould,* 
i With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a judgment  cold, 

And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem’d 
The  frailties  of  a heart  so  soft,  yet  hold. 

Aleides  with  the  distafF  now  ho  seem’d 
At  Cleopatra’s  feet, — and  now  himself  ho  beam’d, 

XCI. 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer’d ! But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a train’d  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 

Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory, 

With  a deaf  heart  which  never  seem’d  to  be 
A listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 

With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition— still  he  aim'd — 

At  what?  can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he  claim’d? 

XCII. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  gravo  to  level  him  ; few  years 
Had  fix’d  him  with  the  Cinsars  in  his  fate, 

On  whom  we  tread : For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph ! and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow’d, 

A universal  delugo,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man’s  abode, 

And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  ! 

XCIII. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
j Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,1 * 

Life  short,  and  truth  a gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh’d  in  custom’s  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  aro  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  bo  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  miser)', 

Rotting  from  Biro  to  son,  and  ago  to  uge, 

Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
i Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 

To  tho  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  bo  free, 

Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  tho  same  arena  whore  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  liko  eaves  of  tho  same  tree. 

xcv. 

1 speak  not  of  men’s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow’d, 
Avcrr’d,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  dotibly  bow’d, 

And  the  iutent  of  tyrauuy  avow’d, 


1 See  Appendix.  “ Historical  Notes.”  No.  xxvi. 

» . — “ Omnes  pene  veteres ; qui  nihil  cog- 

nosci,  nihil  pcrcepi,  mini  eciri  posse  dixerunt ; nngustos 
sensus  ; nnbecdlos  aminos,  brcvia  curricula  vita: ; in  pro- 
fundo  veri  talc  in  deinersam  ; opinionibus  et  lustitulis  oinniu 
j teneri ; mhd  veritati  rclinqui : deinceps  omnia  lenebris 
1 circumfusa  esse  dixerunt.”  Academ.  1.  13.  The  eighteen 


Tho  edict  of  Earth’s  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  ajies  of  him  who  humbled  onco  the  proud, 

And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  had  done 

XCVL 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer’d  lie, 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Sue!  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Spru  tg  forth  a Pallas,  arm’d  and  undefiled  ? . 

Or  ni  ist  such  minds  be  nourish’d  in  the  wild, 

Deep  u the  unpruned  forest,  ’midst  the  roar 
Of  ca  tracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington?  Hus  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  sach 
shore? 

XCV  IT. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom’s  cause,  in  every  ago  and  clime  ; 
Because  tho  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 

And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 

And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  tho  scene, 

Aro  grown  tho  pretext  for  tho  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life’s  tree,  and  dooms  mun’s  worst — bis 
second  fall. 

XCV  1 1 1. 

Yet,  Freedom!  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  tho  thunder-storm  against  tho  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  tho  teinjiest  leaves  behind  ; 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  tho  rind, 

Chopp’d  by  tho  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 

But  tho  sap  lasts, — aud  still  tho  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  tho  bosom  of  the  North  ; 

So  shall  a better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a stem  round  tower  of  other  days,* 

Finn  us  a fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 

Tho  garland  of  eternity,  where  wuvo 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o’crtlirown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ? within  its  cavo 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A woman’s 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  tho  dead, 

Tomb’d  in  a palace  ? Was  she  chaste  aud  fair  ? 
Worthy  a king’s — or  more — a Roman's  bed  ? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir?  [not 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ? Was  she 
So  honor'd — and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  ret, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a inoro  than  mortal  lot  ? 


hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  that  1 
have  not  removed  any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanity  ; 
and  the  complaints  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may,  with-  , 
out  injustice  or  affectation,  be  transcribed  in  a jHiein  writ 
ten  yesterday. 

* Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  MetclJa,  called  Capo  ck. 
Bovc.  See  “ Historical  Illustrations,”  p.  200. 
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Cl. 

Was  she  ns  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome’s  annals  say. 

; Was  she  a matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 

I Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt’s  graceful  queen, 

' Profuse  of  joy— or  ’gainst  it  did  she  war. 

Inveterate  in  virtue?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ? — for  such  the  affections 
are. 

CII. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth  : it  may  bo,  lww’d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh’d  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a cloud 
Might  gather  o’er  her  beauty,  and  a gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death  ; yet  shed* 
A sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

• Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

I . CIII. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  nil. 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
i It  may  be,  still  a something  of  the  day 

When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome. — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 

Tho  wealthiest  Roman’s  wife : Behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

CIV. 

I know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thco 
It  tfccms  as  if  I had  thine  inmate  known, 

Thou  Tomb ! and  other  days  come  buck  on  mo 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  tho  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind  ; 

Yet  could  I scat  mo  by  this  ivied  stoic 
Till  I had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  tho  floating  wreck  which  Ruins  leaves 
behind  ;* 

CV. 

And  from  tho  planks,  far  shatter’d  o’er  tho  rocks, 
Built  me  a little  hark  of  hope,  once  inoro 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  tho  solitary  shoro 


1 *Oi>  a't  5co\  <frt\oT‘Ctv,  ixoOr^omi  viol’ 

T4  yup  $ai  iir  ovt  ahrxpov,  i\\’  a!(r\pii  Savti*. 

Rich.  Fran.  Phil.  Brunck.  Pocta:  Gnomici, 
p.  231,  c<l.  1784. 

* (Four  words,  and  two  initials,  compose  the  whole  of  the 
inscription  which,  whatever  was  its  nneient  position,  is  nmv 
placed  in  front  of  this  lowering  sepulchre:  C.eciLi.t: . 
t'xtrici  . F . Metkli.t.  . Cuassi.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
Ven  the  pride  than  the  love  of  Crassus,  which  raised  so 
superb  a memorial  to  a wife,  whose  name  is  noi  mentioned 
m history,  unless  she  he  supposed  to  be  that  lady  whose 
intimacy  with  JJolabella  was  so  offensive  to  Tullin.  the 
''lighter  of  Cicero  ; or  she  who  was  divorced  by  Lentulus 
I'pinlher;  or  she,  perhaps  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear 
the  son  of  .iisoptis  transferred  a precious  jewel  to  enrich 
daughter.— Hon  if  ouse.J 

’ The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
fit  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is  formed 
of  crumbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing 
smi  be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but  a Roman  anti- 
juirv.  See  “ Historical  1 llust rations,"  p.  20fl. — f 44  The  voice 
of  Marius  could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among 
th*  ruined  arches  of  Cartilage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrim 


Where  all  lies  founder’d  that  was  ever  dear : 

But  could  I gather  from  the  wave -worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I steer? 
Thcro  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CVI. 

Then  let  tho  winds  howl  on  ! their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  lie  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets’  cry, 

As  I now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o’er  tho  bird  of  darkness’  native  site, 

Answering  each  other  on  tho  Palatine, 

With  their  largo  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright, 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  1 — let  me  not  number  mine 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass’d  together,  hillocks  heap’d 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush’d,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  dumps,  where  the  <wl  peep’d. 
Deeming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can  ; for  all  that  Learning  reap’d 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  tho  Imperial  Mount ! ’tis  thus  the  mighty  falls.* 

CVIII. 

There  is  tho  moral  of  all  human  tales  ;* 

’Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 

First  Freedom,  and  then  dory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 

Hath  but  one  page, — ’tis  better  written  here, 

Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass’d 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  cur, 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words 
draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — Man! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a smile  and  tear,  i 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 

This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 

Of  Glory ’b  gewgaws  shining  in  tho  van 
Till  tho  sun’s  ruys  with  added  flame  were  fill’d ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
build  ! 


amid  the  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer." 

I — Sir  Walter  Scott. J 

4 The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  co- 
temporary Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  passage : — 

“ From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and 
misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  oh  the 
surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms ; how  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire, 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religions  imposture ; 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  tho  jest  and  contempt 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
plenty,  and  letters ; nourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  life ; yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course 
which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  in-  I 
dustry  to  wealth : from  wealth  to  luxury;  from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  nnd  corruption  of  morals  • 
till,  In-  a total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown 
ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  op- 
pressor, and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that 
is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original  bar 
barism.”  (See  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
sect.  vi.  vot.  it.  p.  102.) 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Canto  sv, 


CX. 

Tally  wan  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 

What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Oswar’s  brow? 

Crown  ine  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 

Titus  or  Trajan’s?  No — ’tin  that  of  Time: 

Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing  : and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
limp,1 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 

And  looking  to  the  stars:  they  had  contain’d 
A spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a home. 

The  last  of  those  who  o’er  the  whole  earth  reign’d, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain’d, 

But  yielded  buck  his  conquests: — he  was  more 
Than  a mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain’d 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  wo  Trajan’s  name  adore*  j 

cm 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  tho 
steep 

Tarpeian  ? fittest  goal  of  Treason’s  race, 

The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor’s  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.  Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here?  Yes;  and  in  yon  field  below, 

A thousand  year*  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 

The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 

Aud  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with  Cicero ! 

CXIII. 

Tho  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood : 

Here  a proud  people’s  paasions  were  exhaled, 

From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail’d  ; 

But  long  before  had  Freedom’s  face  been  veil’d. 

And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes  ; 

Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail’d 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate’s  slavish  mutes, 

Or  raised  tho  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune’s  name, 

From  her  ton  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 

The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy — 

Rieuzi ! last  of  Romans  !*  While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither’d  trunk  puts  forth  a leaf, 

Even  for  thy  tomb  a garland  let  it  be — 

The  forum’s  champion,  and  the  people’s  chief — 
Her  new-born  Nuraa  thou — with  reign,  alas  ! too  brief. 


i The  column  of  Trajan  is  surmounted  by  St.  Peter  ; that 
of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  See  “ Historical  Illustrations," 
I p.  SH. 

a Trajan  was  prvrrrbiallo  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes, 
. Eutrop.  1.  vtii.  c.  .*i ;)  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  n sove- 
reign uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteiirtics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
•*  When  he  mounted  the  throne."  says  the  historian  Dion. 
' “ he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind  ; age  had 
! Impair* >1  none  of  his  faculties  : he  was  altogether  free  from 
I envv  and  from  detraction  ; he  honored  all  the  good,  and  he 
I advanced  them  ; and  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  the 


cxv. 

Egeria  ! sweet  creation  of  some  heart4 
Which  found  no  mortal  reetiug-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ; whate’er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — u young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nymphoiepsy  of  some  fond  driqtair ; 

Or,  it  might  be,  a beauty  of  the  earth, 

Who  found  a more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe’er  thy  birth, 

Thou  wert  a beautiful  thought,  aud  softly  bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  monies  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elvsian  water-drops ; the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled. 
Reflects  the  ineek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 

Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art’s  works ; nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prison’d  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  v.  >*•  u gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o’er,  nud  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 
creep,  | 

CXVII. 

Fantastically  tangled  : the  green  liiils 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  hills 
Of  summer-birds  wing  welcome  ns  ye  pass  ; 

Mowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  iu  their  Hass, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a fairy  mass ; 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet’s  deep  blue  eyes. 

Kiss’d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color’d  by  its  1 
skies 

CXVIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria  ! thy  all-heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  fur  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover  ; 

The  purple  Midnight  veil’d  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  ? 

This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamor'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 

Blend  a celestial  with  a human  heart  ; 

And  Love,  which  die*  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 

Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 

The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 

And  root  from  out  tho  soul  tho  deadly  weed  which 


objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate  ; he  never  listened  to  in-  f 
formers ; he  gave  not  way  to  his  anger ; he  attained 
equally  from  unfair  exactions  ami  unjust  punishments  ; he 
| had  rather  be  loved  as  a man  than  honored  as  a sovereign  ; 

| lie  was  affable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  tho  senate,  and 
1 universally  beloved  by  both ; he  inspired  none  with  dread 
1 but  the  enemies  of  his  country.”—  llisL  Rom.  I.  Ixiii.  c.  ©,  7. 

I * The  name  and  exploits  of  Itienzi  must  be  familiar  to  the  I 
remler  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  unedited  manuscripts.  I 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in  the  " Historical 
I Illustration*  of  the  Fourth  Canto,”  p.  248. 

| * See  Appendix,  •*  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvc. 
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CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Canto  :v. 


cxx. 

Alas  . our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert ; whence  arise 
Bat  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 

Rank  at  the  core,  though  templing  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breuthe  but  agonies, 

And  trs.s  whose  gums  are  poison  ; such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  Bteps  as  Passion  Hies 
O «>r  the  world’s  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

t 

CXXI. 

Oh  Love ! no  habitaut  of  earth  thou  art — 

An  unseen  seraph,  wo  believe  in  thee, 

A faith  whose  martyrs  arc  tho  broken  heart, 

But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  o’er  shall  see 
'The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  bo  ; 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 

And  to  a thought  such  shapo  and  image  given, 

As  haunts  the  unquench’d  soul — parch’d — wearied 
— wrung — and  riven. 

CXXII. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  tho  mind  diseased, 

And  fevers  into  falso  creation : — where, 

Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor’s  soul  hath  seized? 
In  him  alone.  Can  Naturo  show  so  fair? 

Where  are  tho  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men, 

The  unreach’d  Paradise  of  our  despair, 

Which  o’er-informs  tho  pencil  and  the  pen, 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 

CXXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves — ’tis  youth’s  phrensy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ; as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  wo  see  too  buto 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  tho  mind’s 
Ideal  shape  of  such  ; yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  ou, 

Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  tho  oft-sown  winds; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 

£«ems  ever  near  the  prize, — wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXX  IV. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 

Sick — sick  ; unfonnd  the  boon — unslaked  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  wo  sought  at  first — 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  wo  doubly  cursed. 

Love,  fain  ambition,  avarice — ’tis  tho  same, 

Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 

For  all  are  meteors  with  a different  namo, 

And  Death  tho  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flamo. 

exxv. 

Few — now* *—  hnd  what  thoy  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  tho  strong 
Necesrity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 


* “At  all  events,”  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 

• Questions.  “ I trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
. speeulatKftis.  that  philosophy  will  regain  that  estimation 
which  it  ought  to  possess.  The  free  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  oar  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lu- 
minous source  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
manly  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  m 
the  language  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 
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Envenom’d  with  irrevocable  wrong  ; 

And  Circumstanco,  that  uuspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  und  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a crutch -like  rod, 

Whoso  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — tho  dust  wo  all  hav* 
trod. 

CXXVI. 

Our  life  is  a falso  nature — *tis  not  in 
Tho  harmony  of  things, — this  hard  decree, 

This  uueradicablo  taint  of  siu, 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 

Whose  root  is  earth,  w'hose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew— 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes  we  see — 

Aud  worse,  the  woes  w’e  8ce  not — which  throb 

through 

The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 
CXXVI  I. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — ’tis  u baso1 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  lust  and  only  place 
Of  refuge  ; this,  at  least,  shall  still  bo  mino: 

Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain’d  and  tortured — cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confinod, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  tho  unprepared  mind,  [blind 

Tho  beam  pours  in,  for  timo  and  skill  will  couch  the 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches ! as  it  were  that  Rome, 

Collecting  tho  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 

Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 

Her  Coliseum  stands;  tho  moonbeams  shine 
As  ’twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  bo  tho  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ; and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  nigni,  whore  tho  deep  skies  assumo 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven. 
Floats  o’er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 

And  shadows  forth  its  glory.  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Timo  hath  bent, 

A spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant  j 

His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement, 

For  which  the  palace  of  tho  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  und  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

» 

CXXX. 

Oh  Timo  ! the  beautificr  of  the  dead, 

Adomor  of  tho  rain,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 

Time ! the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 

The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher, 

For  all  liesido  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrifty 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 

Timo,  the  avenger ! unto  thee  I lift  [gift  | 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a | 


prejudices ! This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  flic  cause  of  • 
truth  It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  muii  tamed  it  in  the  1 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted 
to  guard  the  outworks  fora  short  space  ol  time,  while  reason  j 
slumbers  in  the  citadel ; but  if  tile  latter  sink  into  a lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a standard  for  herself,  l’lu- 
losophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other:  he  who 
will  not  reason  is  a bigot ; he  who  cannot,  is  a fool ; and  hs 
who  dares  not,  is  a slave."  Vol.  i.  pref.  pp.  14,  IS 


s 


S6  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto  it. 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate. 

Anion"  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 

Rums  of  years — though  few,  yet  full  of  fate: — 

If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 

Hear  me  not ; but  if  calmly  I have  borne 

• Good*  and  reserved  my  pride  agaiut-t  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 

i This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn? 

cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis !' 

Here,  where  the  aucieut  paid  thee  homage  long — 

; Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — -just, 
i Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 

Thy  former  reuhn,  I call  thee  from  the  dust ! [must 

• Dost  thou  not  hear  my  Leart? — Awake ! thou  shalt,  and 

CXXXUI. 

It  is  not  that  I may  not  have  incurr’d 
For  ray  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  couferr’d 
With  a just  weapon,  it  had  flow’d  unbound ; 

1 But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground  ; 

i To  thee  I do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found, 

j Which  if  I have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass — I sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  ’tis  not  that  now 
i I shrink  from  what  is  suffer’d : let  him  speak 

Who  hath  l**held  decline  upon  my  brow, 

Or  seen  my  iniud’s  convulsion  leave  it  weak  ; 

But  in  this  page  a record  will  I seek. 

Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I bo  ashes ; a far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 

• And  pile  ou  human  heads  the  mouutaiu  of  my  curse  ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I not — 
Hear  me,  rny  mother  Eurth  ! behold  it.  Heaven! — 
Have  I not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  1 
Have  I not  suffer’d  things  to  bo  forgiven? 

! Have  I not  had  my  brain  sear’d,  rny  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life’s  life  lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I survey. 

CXXXVL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 

* _ 

From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  tho  as  paltry  few, 

And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 

The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eyo, 

Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true, 

And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 

Deal  round  to  happy  fools  it*  speechless  obloquy  * 

CXXXVIl. 

But  I have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 

My  mind  may  lose  it*  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 

Atid  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain  ; 

But  there  is  thut  within  mo  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I expire ; | 

Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 

Like  the  remember’d  tone  of  a mute  lyre, 

Shall  oa  their  soften’d  spirits  sink,  and  move  « 

In  heart*  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

CXXXVIl  I. 

The  sea  9 set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk’st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a deep  awe,  yet  all  distract  from  fear: 

Thy  haunts  are  ever  whore  the  dead  wall*  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  tho  solemu  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a sense  so  deep  aud  clear 
That  we  become  a part  of  what  bus  been, 

And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 

In  murmur’d  pity,  or  loud-roar’d  applause, 

As  man  was  slaughter’d  by  his  fellow  man. 

And  wherefore  slaughter’d  ? wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws, 

And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 

What  mat  ten  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle-plain*  or  listed  spot  ? 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  acton  rot. 

CXL. 

I see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  droop'd  bead  sinks  gradually  low — 

Aud  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  oue, 

Like  the  first  of  a thunder-shower ; and  now 
The  arenu  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d  tho  wretch 
who-wou. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  fur  away  ;• 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  tho  Danube  lay, 

» See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvui. 

* (Between  stanzas  cxxxv.  and  cxxxri.  we  find  in  the 
original  MS.  the  following 

“ If  to  forgive  be  heaping  coals  of  fire— 

As  tied  hath  spoken— on  the  heads  of  foes, 

Mine  should  be  a volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o’er  the  Titans  crash’d,  Olympus  rose, 

Or  Athos  soars,  or  Hazing  Etna  glows:— 

True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things  ; but  what 
Than  serpents’  teeth  inflict*  with  deadlier  throes  T 
The  Lion  may  bo  goaded  by  the  Gnat.— 

Who  sucks  the  sluruberer’s  blood?— The  Eagle?— No: 
the  Bat.”] 

* Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this 
imago  be  a laqucunan  gladiator,  which,  m spite  of  Wrakel- 
tnann’s  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  inaintauied  ; or  whether  it 
be  a Greek  herald,  as  that  great  antiquary  positively  as- 
serted ,*  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a Spartan  or  barba 

* Either  Polifontcs,  herald  of  Laius,  killed  by  CEdipus : or 
Ceprcas,  herald  of  Euritheu*.  killed  by  the  Athenians  when 
he  endeavored  lo  drag  tiie  Herachdic  from  the  altar  of 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honor  they  instituted  annual  games, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  ; or  Anlhemocritus,  th* 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarenses,  who  never  re- 
covered the  impiety.  See  Storm  delle  Arti,  Ac.  tom.  iL 
pag.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  lib  lx.  cap.  u. 
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There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a Roman  holiday — 1 
All  this  rush’d  with  his  blood— Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged? — Arise ! ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

• 

CXLII. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam  ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roar’d  or  murmur’d  like  a mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 

Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a crowd,’ 

My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars’  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush’d — walls  bow’d — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

1 

CXLIII. 

A ruin — yet  what  ruin ! from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  beeu  rear’d  ; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear’d. 

| Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder’d,  or  but  clear’d  T 

j Alas ! develop’d,  opens  the  decay, 

When  the  coloasal  fabric’s  form  is  bear’d : 

It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Which  streams  too  ’nuch  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

CXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  aud  gently  pauses  there  ; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  tho  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Ciesar’s  head 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  : 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — ’tis  on  their  dust  ye 
tread. 

CXLV. 

**  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ;* 
u When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
u And  when  Rome  falls — tho  World.”  From  our 
own  land 

Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o’er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ; and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  uualter’d  all ; 

Romo  anil  her  Ruin  paid  Redemption’s  skill, 

The  World,  the  name  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  uustere,  sublime — 

Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 

From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless’d  by  time  f 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  fulls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  und  man  ploda  , 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  ! ' 

Shalt  thou  not  last  ? Time's  scythe  and  tyrants’  1 
rods 

Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  aud  piety — Pantheon  ! — pride  of  Rome  ! 

CXLV  II. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  aud  noblest  arts ! 

Despoil’d  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 

To  art  a model ; and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture  ; to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 

And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eye*  on  houor'd  forms,  whose  busts  around  them 
close.* 

CXLVIII. 

There  is  a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light7 
What  do  I gaze  on?  Nothing:  Look  again! 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  iny  sight— 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 

It  is  not  so ; I see  them  full  und  plain — 

An  old  man,  aud  a female  young  nud  fuir, 

Fresh  ns  a nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar: — but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  her  uumantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart  und  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 

Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 

Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  und  small  suspense,  a joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  louve* — 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  l — I kuow  not — Cain  was 
feve’s. 

rian  shield-bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian 
editor  ; it  mu«t  assuredly  seem  a copy  of  that  masterpiece  of 
Ctcsflsas  which  represented  *•  a wounded  mail  dying,  who 
perfectly  cxpre*sr*<!  what  there  remained  of  life  in' him.” 
Jioatfaueon  and  Maffei  thought  it  the  identical  statue  ; but 
that  statue  anas  of  bronte.  The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 
Villa  Ludovixi.  and  bought  bv  Clement  XII.  The 

nght  arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo, 
j *,  * !*ee  Appendix,  " Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxix.  ixx. 

1 * Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Cresar  w as  particularly 

gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
I wear  a wreath  of  laurel  on  ail  occasions.  He  w as  anxious, 
1 not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
- haie  that  he  was  bald.  A stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
hare  guessed  at  the  inutirc,  nor  should  we  w ithout  the  help 
Of  the  historian 

| « This  is  qm*ted  in  the  " Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

i Empire."  a<*  a proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
ov  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century.  A notice  on  the  Coli- 
’ sruru  may  be  seen  in  the  " Historical  Illustrations,”  p.  S63. 

1 * “ Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring 

which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above; 
though  exposed  to  rc|*eated  fires  ; though  sometimes  flood- 
ed by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument 
of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rot  undo.  It 
passed  with  little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  into  the  present 
worship  : and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Chris- 
tian altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient 
beauty,  introduced  their  design  ns  n model  in  the  Catholic 
church."— Forsyth’s  Italy,  p.  137,  3d  edit. 

« The  Pantheon  has  been  made  » receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modem  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  Tlw*  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  oi  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  Of  their  countrymen.  For  a notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  ••  Historical  Illustrations,”  p.  S»7. 

7 This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of 
the  Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by 
the  site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  i*  Carcert.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending the  full  belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  "Historical 
Illustrations,"  p.  2V5. 
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cu 

I But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 

The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  hack  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.  No  ; he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature’s  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt’s  river: — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink, drink  and  live, old  man!  Heaven’s  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CM. 

l The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story’s  purity  ; it  is 
A constellation  of  a sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest  nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire’s  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,1 * * 4 
Imperial  inimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 

Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile’s 
Enormous  mode],  doom'd  the  artist’s  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome : How  smiles 

Tlie  gazer’s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,  [birth  ! 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

cun. 

But  lo ! the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,* 

To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell — 

Christ’s  mighty  shrine  ul>nvo  his  martyr's  tomb ! 

I have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle — * 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
| The  hyena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade  ; 

I have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  maw  i’  the  sun,  and  huve  survey’d 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray’d  ; 

CUV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled, 

Of  a sublimer  aspect  7 Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  aro  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  ?f  worship  undefiled. 


i 1 The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  “ See  Historical  Illustrations.” 

9 (This  and  the  six  next  stanza*  have  a reference  to  the 

• church  of  8t.  Peter's.  For  a measurement  of  the  eomparu- 
' live  length  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 

Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Classical 
| Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  u.  p.  1*25,  ct  seq.  eh.  iv.j 

*[“!  remember  very  well,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

4‘  my  own  disappointment  when  1 first  visited  the  Vatican  ; 
bm  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a brother  student,  ol  whose 
ingenuousness  1 had  a high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  lliat 
the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather, 
that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 
Tins  was  a great  relief  to  my  mind ; and,  on  inquiring 
| further  of  other  students,  I found  that  those  persons  only 

* who,  from  natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of 
relishing  those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to 

: instantaneous  raptures  on  first  beholding  them.— My  not 
| relishing  them  as  I was  conscious  I ought  to  Itave  done, 

1 


WORKS.  Canto  iv. 


CLV. 

Enter : its  grandeur  overwhelm*  thee  not  f 
And  why  7 it  is  not  lessen'd ; but  thy  miud. 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ; and  thou  i 

Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  *o  defined,  I 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  uow 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  hi*  brow 

CLVT. 

Thou  movrst — but  increasing  with  tho  advance. 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance  ; 

Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonize— 

All  musical  in  its  immensities  ; 

Rich  marbles — richer  painting— shrine*  **hrre  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
n air  with  Earth’s  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame  [claim. 

S._s  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  clouds  must 

CLVIL 

Thou  seest  not  all ; but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  tho  great  whole  ; 

And  ns  the  ocean  many  buys  will  make, 

That  ask  the  eye — so  hero  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  mid  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  port. 

The  gl‘jry  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVUl. 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine  : Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  graduul  grasp— and  us  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ; even  so  this 
Outshiuing  and  o’erwhehniug  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  mid,  greatest  of  the  great. 

Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness, 

Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CI.IX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten’d  ; there  is  more 
In  such  a survey  than  tho  sating  gaze 
! Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
! The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  prai«»* 

Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  w ho  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  aud  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can.  j 


was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  nrcunivlnwes  that  ever 
happened  to  me  ; I found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  ex 
ccuted  upon  principles  with  w hich  I was  unacquainted  : 1 
, felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  indigested 
j notions  of  painting  which  1 hail  hrouehl  with  mr  from 
i England,  where  the  art  was  in  the  lowest  stale  it  had  ever 
been  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  away  and  eradicated  from 
j my  mind,  it  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a very 
solemn  occasion,  that  I should  become  as  a HtiU  cmi d. 
Not  withstand  hi  it  my  disapj  ointment , I proceeded  to  co(f 
some  of  those  excellent  works.  I viewed  them  again  ana 
again  ; I even  affected  to  feel  their  merit  and  admire  them 
more  than  I really  did.  In  u short  lime,  a new  taste  and  a 
i new  perception  ocean  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  I w;r-  con- 
vinced that  I hod  originally  formed  a false  opinion  of  the 
perfection  of  the  art,’  and  that  this  great  painter  was  weil 
1 entitled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  admiration 
of  the  world 
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CLX. 

Or,  taming  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  |>ain — 

A father’*  love  and  mortal'll  agony 
With  an  immortal**  patience  blending : — Vain 
The  struggle ; vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  aud  deepening  of  the  dragon’s  grasp, 
The  old  man’s  clench  ; the  long  envenom’d  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links< — the  enormous  asp 
Enforce*  pang  on  pang,  aud  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Ltrd  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array’d,  aud  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  flght ; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
i With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ; in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
l developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

I 

CLXII. 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a dream  of  Love, 

Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long’d  for  a deathless  lover  from  above, 

1 And  madden’d  in  that  vision — are  express’d 
Ail  that  ideal  beanty  ever  blete’d 
The  mind  with  in  its  moat  unearthly  mood, 

When  each  conception  was  a heavenly  guest — 

A ray  of  immortality — and  stood. 

Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather’d  to  a god ! 

CLXIII. 

i And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
\ The  fire  which  we  eudure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  au  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 

And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
’two*  wrought 

CLXIV. 

I But  where  is  be,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 
i The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past? 

Methinks  he  comelh  late  and  tarries  long. 

• He  is  no  more — these  breathings  are  his  last ; 

His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fust, 

Ami  he  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass-— 
His  shadow  fades  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

Aud  spreads  the  dim  aud  universal  pnil  [cloud 
\ Through  which  all  things  grow  phantom*  ; and  the 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow’d, 

' Till  Glory’s  self  is  twilight,  aud  displays 
A melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 


1 f*  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a shock 
erat  here,  (V enice.)  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
boras.  The  fate  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  In  every 
*»pcct ; dying  at  twenty  or  so,  m childbed— of  a boy  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ; rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gare,  | 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss, 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence  ; and  to  dream  of  fame, 

And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 

Oh,  happier  thought ! can  w©  b©  made  the  same  : 

It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore  [was  gore. 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 

CLXVII. 

Hark  ! him  from  the  abyss  a voice  proceeds,  i 

A long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 

Such  as  arises  when  a nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; [ground,  j 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  I 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown’d,  1 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXvm. 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarch*,  where  art  thou  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 

The  mother  of  a moment,  o’er  thy  boy, 

Death  hush’d  that  pang  forever : with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill’d  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy.  1 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  bo, 

! Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 

I Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  Onk  ; for  she  Imd  pour’d 
! Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 

And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  ! 

I Tho  husband  of  a year  ! tho  father  of  the  dead  ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; I 
! Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes:  in  the  dust 
j The  fuir-lmiad  Daughter  of  tho  Isles  is  laid. 

The  love  of  millions!  How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem’d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  ami  bless’d  j 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem’d  I 
Like  stare  to  shepherds’  eyes : — ’twaa  but  a nietesw 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her  ;*  for  she  sloc|w  well ; 

The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 


present  princess  and  future  queen,  ami  lust  as  she  bop  an  to 
be  happy,  and  lo  enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired. 1 feel  sorry  in  erery  respect."— Byron  Lrttm,] 
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Canto  iv. 


Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o’erstung 
Nations  have  arm’d  in  madness,  the  strange  fate* 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 
late,— 

CLXXII. 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ; but  no, 

Our  hearts  deny  it : and  so  young,  so  fair, 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a foe ; 

But  now  a bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 

How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 

From  thy  Sire’s  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
la  link’d  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 

Whom'  shock  was  us  an  earthquake's,  und  oppress'd 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best 

CLXXIII. 

| Lo,  Nemi !’  uavell’d  in  the  woody  hills 

So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  ouk  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o’er  its  boundary,  and  bean 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake  ; 

And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  ran  shake, 

Vll  cod’d  into  itself  und  round,  us  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXIV. 

And  near  Alhano’s  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a sister  valley  ; — and  afar 
The  Tilier  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Lutinn  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 

•*  Anns  and  the  Man,”  whose  re  ascending  star 
Rose  o’er  an  empire : — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome  ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till’d,  the  wearv  bard’s  delight.* 

I 

CLXXV. 

But  I forget. — My  Pilgrim’s  shrine  is  won, 

And  he  and  I must  part, — so  let  it  lie — 

His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 

Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea  ; 

The  midlaud  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 

And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Culpe’s  rock  unfold 
1 Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  roll’d 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  -!u©  Symplegades : long  years — 

Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both  ; some  suffering  and  some  tears 
H ave  left  us  nearly  where  we  hud  begun : 

Y et  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  ruu, 

i 

» Mary  died  on  the  scaffold  : Elizabeth  of  a broken  heart ; 
- Charles  V.  a hermit ; Lotus  XIV.  a bankrupt  in  means  and 
glory  . Cromwell  of  anxiety  ; and,  “ the  greatest  is  behind.” 
Napoleon  lives  a prisoner.  To  these  sovereign*  n long  but 
superfluous  list  might  be  added,  of  names  equally  illustrious 
[ and  unhappy. 

j » The  village  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat  of 
Escria,  and.  from  the  shades  whieh  embosomed  the  temple 
| of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 


We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here  ; 

That  we  can  yet  f»  el  gladden’d  by  the  sun. 

And  reap  from  earth,  ecu,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear 

CLXXVIL 

Oh  ! that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I might  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And.  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 

Y'e  Elements  ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  ine  such  a being?  Do  I err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a spot? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot 

CLXXYIII. 

There  is  a jileasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 

1 love  not  Man  the  leiw,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I steal 
From  all  1 may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX, 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 

Man  murks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a grave,  unkuell  d,  unoffiu’d,  uiui  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a spoil  for  him, — thou  ikist  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ; the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  iu  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  jiort  or  bay, 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monurchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  j 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  fluke, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


of  Tk*  Crtre.  Nemi  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  tlie  com- 
fortable inn  of  Albano. 

* The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Lallan  Jupiter,  the  nrosiiect  | 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  stanza  ; toe  Medi-  ► 
lerrnnean  ; the  whoie  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ^Eneid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
headland  of  Circaeum  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. — dee 
I Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,”  No.  xxxi. 
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Canto  iv.  CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  nave  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they?' 
Thy  waters  waited  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a tyrant  since  ; their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ; their  decay 
i Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play— 

Time  writes  no  WTinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
GlaJise*  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
i Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  dime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Ktemity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  aliine 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ; each  zone 
| Obeys  thoe ; thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

cLXXxrv. 

And  I have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !*  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  oil  thy  breast  to  he 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  : from  a boy 
I wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 


Were  a delight ; and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a terror — *twas  a pleasing  fear. 

For  I was  us  it  were  a child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done1 — my  song  hath  ceased — my 
theme 

Has  died  iuto  an  echo  ; it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  whut  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier!  but  1 am  not  now 
That  which  I have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  mo — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  fuint,  and  low. 

CLXXXV  I. 

Farewell  ! a word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 

A sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — farewell ! 
Ye  ! who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  sceno 
Which  is  his  lust,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandul-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell ! with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 

If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain ! 


I * [When  Lord  Byron  wrote  this  stanza,  he  had.  no  doubt, 
I the  following  passage  in  Boswell's  Johnson  floating  on  his 
, mind  Dining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking 
of  his  projected  journey  to  Italy,— 4 A innn,*  said  Johnson, 
; ‘who  has  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  info- 
j nonty,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  u is  expected  a man 
should  see.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  lo  see  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the 
• f«mr  great  etnps  res  of  the  world ; the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
! the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
: our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
’ saraee*,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean? The  General  observed,  that  ‘ The  Mediterranean' 
would  be  a noble  subject  for  a poem."— Life  of  Johnson, 
vol.  v.  p.  M5,  ed.  1«35.J 

*[“This  passage  would,  perhaps,  be  rend  without  emo- 
tion, if  we  dal  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  descri- 
bing his  actual  feelings  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  un  un- 
I affect cd  picture  of  his  propensities  and  amusements  even 
from  childhood.— when  he  listened  to  the  roar,  and  watched 
the  bursts  of  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores 
I of  Aberdeenshire.  It  was  a fearful  and  violent  change  at 
I the  age  of  ten  years  to  be  separated  from  this  congenial  soli- 
! — this  independence  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  con- 

templative spirit  —this  rude  grandeur  of  nature.  — and 
thrown  among  the  rn-  -e  worldly-minded  and  selfish  feroci- 
ty, the  affected  polis..  ind  repelling  coxcombry,  of  a great 
public  school  flow  many  thousand  times  did  the  moody, 
sullen,  and  indignant  boy  wish  himself  back  to  the  keen  air 
i and  boisterous  billows  that  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple 
[ and  soul-invigorating  haunts  of  hi*  childhood ! How  did  he 
prefer  some  ghost-storv  ; some  tale  of  second-sight ; some 
relation  of  Robin  Hood's  feats ; some  harrow ing  narrative 
of  buccaneer-exploits,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and 
Horner,  that  was  dmned  into  his  repulsive  spirit ! To  the 


shock  of  this  change  is.  I suspect,  to  lie  traced  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Lord  Byron's  future  hfc.  This  fourth  Canto 
is  the  fruit  of  a mind  which  had  stored  itself  w ith  great  care 
and  toil,  and  hail  digested  w ith  profound  reflection  mid  in- 
tense vigor  what  it  had  learned:  the  sentiments  are  not 
such  as  He  on  the  surface,  but  could  only  lie  a wake  nd  by 
long  meditation.  Whoever  reads  it,  and  i>  not  impressed 
with  the  many  grand  virtues  as  well  as  gigantic  pov.  < rs  of 
the  mini  that  w rote  it,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a pr*»of  ln>th  ol 
insensibility  of  heart,  and  great  stupidity  of  intellect."— Sia 
E.  Uryooes.] 

* [*•  It  was  a thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibiting  to  us  his  Pilgrim  amidst  nil  the  most  stri- 
king scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay.— after 
teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and 
vanity,  and  emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him 
and  ii«  nt  Inst  to  the  borders  of  ‘the  Great  Deep?  U is 
there  that  we  may  perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  un- 
chnngeublc  abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bo».m  so  much 
1ms  sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink, — of  that  eternity  w here- 
in the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy 
of  great,  and  the  fretting  of  little  minds,  shall  la-  at  rest  for- 
ever. No  one.  but  a true  poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would 
have  dared  to  frame  such  a termination  for  such  a Pilgrim- 
age. The  image  of  the  wanderer  may  well  be  associated, 
for  a time,  with  the  rock  of  Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of 
Athens,  or  l he  gigantic  fragments  of  Rome,  but  when  we 
wish  to  think  of  this  dark  personification  as  of  a thing  which 
is,  where  can  we  so  well  imagine  him  to  have  ins  daily 
haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves  ? It  was  thus  that 
Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his  moment*  of  ungoverna- 
ble and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss  of  Patroclus.  It  was 
thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal  despair  of  Chriscus— 

* BJJ  o'  i Iv/wv  rapd  $tr*  wv\t>f\ola€ oto  SaXiie  r*K?" 

— WiLsojr. 
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A FRAGMENT  OF  A TURKISH  TALE.' 


“ One  fatal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes— 

To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  ioy  hath  no  balm— and  affliction  no  sting.” 

Mooi 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present, 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  Ichh  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly , either  because  the  Indies 
are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  “ olden  time,”  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
I the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  j 
and  avenged  by  n young  Veuctinn,  her  lover,  nt  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Aruauts  were 
beaten  hack  from  tho  More  a,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mai  notes,  on  being  refused  the 
! plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
f enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during 
j which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  wns  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithfuL* 


THE  GIAOUR. 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  ware 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian’s  grave, 
'Dint  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o’er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o’er  the  land  he  save?!  in  vain  ; 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 


Fair  clime  !4  where  even*  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  bleswd  isles, 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  hr«art  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 

There  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  innnv  n peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Ellens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


‘ [The  “ Giaour”  was  published  in  May,  1913,  and  abun- 
dantly sustained  the  impression  created  by  the  first  two  can- 
tos of  Ciiilde  Harold.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratives.  Lord  Byron’s  versification  reflects  the 
admiration  he  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  •*  Christ- 
abel."  i he  irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  “ Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  The  fragmenta- 
ry style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  “ Columbus”  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  famil- 
iarised himself  w ith  Turkish  history.  “ Old  Knolles,”  he 
said  at  MisHolonglu,  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  *•  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a child  . and  I 
believe  it  had  much  influence  on  my  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  gave.  {M-rhaps.  the  oriental  coloring  which 
I*  observed  in  my  poetry.”  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  DTsraeli’s  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  follow  ing  note  Knolles,  Cantemir.  De  Tott.  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Hawkins’s  translation  from  Mignot’s  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights— all  travels  or  histo- 
ne*. or  books  upon  the  East.  1 could  meet  w ith,  I hail  rend, 
as  well  os  Ricailt,  before  1 was  ten  yea>*  oW.”J 
* (An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale  ; 
but  for  the  >!ory.  mi  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  his  hav- 
ing himself  been  the  lover  of  tht*  female  slave,  there  is  no 
foundation.  Tile  girl  w hose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens 


was  not,  we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse.  an  object  ] 
of  his  Lordship's  attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  ser- 
vant. For  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  account  of  the  nflair,  see 
Moore’s  Notices.) 

* A toinb  abov  e the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some  i 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles.— There  are,”  ! 
says  Cumberland,  in  bis  Observer,  *•  a few  lines  by  Dato,  I 
upon  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  which  have  a turn  of  ele- 
gant and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserves  a better 
translation  than  I can  give  :— 

* By  the  sea’s  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 

Thy  monument.  Themistocles,  shall  stand  : 

By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 

The  merchant  shall  convey  Ins  freighted  store  ; 

And  when  our  fleets  are  summon’d  to  the  fight, 

Ath»  ns  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  m sight.’  *’] 

* f“  Of  the  beautiful  flow  of  Byron’s  fancy,”  says  Moore, 
“when  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  the 
Giaour  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances : this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred  lines, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts  to 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan.  Indeed,  w hich  he  had  adopted, 

. of  a series  of  fragment*,— a set  of  * orient  pearls  at  random 
I strung’— left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to 
I more  than  the  general  complexion  of  Ins  story,  whatever  sen- 
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1 

And  if  at  time*  a transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 

Or  eweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 

How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odors  there ! 

For  there — the  Rose  o’er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,* 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 

His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high. 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale  : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchill’d  by  snows, 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 

By  ever)'  breeze  and  season  bless’d, 

I Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 

| In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 

1 And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 

Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a summer  dower  is  there. 

And  many  a shade  that  love  might  share, 
And  many  a grotto,  meant  for  rest, 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a guest ; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  paming  peaceful  prow, 

Till  the  gay  mariner’s  guitar* 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  Gods,  a dwelling-place. 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix’d, 

There  man,  enamor’d  of  distress, 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  hmte-liko,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land. 

But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spar© ; 
Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 
There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  Inst  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
To  darken  o’er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail’d 
Against  the  seraphs  they  assail’d, 

And,  fix’d  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 
The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  tho  scene,  so  form’d  for  joy, 

So  cursed  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead* 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that’s  there,* 

The  fix’d  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction’s  apathy* 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal’d. 

The  firet,  last  look  by  death  reveal’d  !* 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  moro  !T 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

timents  or  images  his  fancy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
and,  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard  to  connection 
in  these  additions,  appears  from  a note  which  accompanied 
his  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  which  he  says,— * 1 have 
not  yet  fixed  the  place  of  insertion  for  the  following  line?, 
| but  will,  when  ( see  you— as  l have  no  cony.’  Even  into 
this  new  passage,  rich  as  it  was  at  first.  Ins  fancy  afterwards 
1 poured  a fresh  'iafu>i«-.n.'* — ‘ The  value  of  these  after-touches 
of  the  master  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing verses,  from  lus  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with 
J the  form  which  they  now  wear : — 

" Fair  clime ! where  c nudes*  summer  smiles, 

Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 

Which,  seen  from  fur  Colonna's  height, 

Make  glad  the  hsort  that  hails  the  sight, 

And  girt  to  loneunes*  delight. 

There  thine  the  bright  abode*  ye  teelc, 

Like  dimple*  upon  Ocean’*  cheek, 

So  tending  round  the  water i lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 

Or  if.  at  tunes,  the  transient  breeze 
Break  the  rmooth  crystal  of  the  teas. 

Or  bnuk  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 

How  grateful  is  the  gentle  air 

That  waves  and  wafts  the  fragrance  theie  ” 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  line  7,  down  to  line  167, 
“ Who  heard  It  first  had  cause  to  grieve,”  was  not  in  the 
, first  edition.] 

i The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a well- 
| kno*.*n  Persian  fable.  If  I mistake  not,  the  “ Bulbul  of  a 
1 thousand  tales'*  is  one  of  his  appellations.  [Thus,  Mesilu, 
i as  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones : — 

“Come,  charming  maid  ! and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 

'H.vseJf  the  ro«<\  and  he  the  bird  of  spring 
Love  bids  hun  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey’d. 

Be  gay . too  soon  the  flowers  of  spnng  will  fade.*] 

* The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night : with  a steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  bv  dancing. 

• flf  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  n poet,  the  talents 
he  exhibits  on  a nearer  view,  the  weigh!  his  mind  carries 
with  it  in  his  every-day  intercourse,  somehow  j r other,  are 
reflected  around  on  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  in  giv- 
ing a collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  tho  public.  To 
this  we  must  assign  sonic  part  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  “Giaour.”  The  thirty-five  lines  beginning  “lie  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead"  are  so  beautiful,  so  original, 
and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical 
genius  was  not  very  decided,  and  very  rich,  that  they  alone, 
under  the  circumstances  explained,  were  sufficient  to  secure 
celebrity  to  this  poem.— Sir  E.  Bitbou.) 

* [“  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that’s  there.”— MS.] 

• “ Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 

To  lye  in  cold  obstruction  ?” — 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  til.  sc.  2. 

« I trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  hi  description, 
but  tnose  who  have  will  probably  retain  a painful  remem 
brancc  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a few  hours,  and  but 
for  a few  hours,  after  *•  the  spirit  is  not  there.”  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  dentil  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  w hatever  .he  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character  but  ir  t rath  fioin  a stab 
the  countenance  preserves  us  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  Inst. 

*[In  Dal  law  ay's  Constantinople,  a book  which  J<oid  Byron 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted.  1 find  a i mange  quoted  from 
Gitiies  Histuiy  oi  Cieevc,  wuii.ii  contains,  perhaps,  thv  firs* 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  full  pcrtecuoalv 
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Hera  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  partiug  breath  ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression’s  last  receding  ray, 

A gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  paw’d  away  ! 

Bpark  of  that  flume,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish’d  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave !’ 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom’s  home  or  dory's  grave! 

Shrine  of  the  mighty ! cau  it  be, 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ! 

Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 

These  waters  blue  that  rouud  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 

Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  f 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own  ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 

Ami  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  feur 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  his  sons  a hope,  a fame. 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 

For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 

Attest  it  many  a deathless  age  ! 

While  kings,  in  dusky  darkness  hid, 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid. 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A mightier  monumeut  command. 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 

There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 

’Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 

Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace  : 

Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 

Yee!  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

Who*  ean  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 

No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 


When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clioe 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 

The  fiery  souls  Uiat  might  hare  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a slave,1 
And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  hless'd, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 

Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  cruft ; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  re  Down’d. 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I bewail. 

Yet  this  will  be  a mom  if ul  tale, 

And  they  who  listen  may  ?*’  eve, 

Who  heard  it  first  hud  cuuso  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher’s  eye  like  boat 
Of  island -pi rate  or  Mainote  ; 

And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 

He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber’d  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 

Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  bv  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night 


Who  thunderiug  comes  on  blackest  steed,* 
With  slacken’d  bit  and  hoof  of  sjieed  ? 
Beneath  the  cluttering  iron's  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
Iu  lash  for  lash,  and  hound  for  hound ; 

The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser’s  side 
Seems  gather’d  from  the  ocean-tide  : 

Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider’s  breast ; 

And  though  to-morrow’s  tempest  lower, 

’Tin  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  !* 

I know  thee  not,  I loathe  thy  race, 

But  in  thy  lineaments  I trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  pardon’s  brunt ; 


genius:— “ The  present  state  of  Greece,  compared  to  the 
ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life."— Moore.} 

1 [There  is  infinite  beauty  and  effect,  though  of  a painful 
and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage . in  whicn  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
still  and  nieluncholy  aspect  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious  , 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful,  i 
and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recol- 
so*.  n the  whole  compass  of  poetry. — Jeffrey.] 

• [From  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
MS  is  written  in  a hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand, 
ai  if  these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one 
continuous  burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly 
allow  time  for  the  hand  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  im- 
agination.] 

* Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the  slave  of 


the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women.)  who  appoints  the 
Waywode.  A pander  and  eunuch— these  are  not  |>oljte.  yet 
true  appellations — now  ;ormu  the  governor  of  Athens  ! 

4 (The  reei'er  of  the  tale  is  a Turkish  fisherman,  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  jCgtna,  and  in 
the  evening,  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirate*  who  infest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  harbor  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pineus.  He  becomes  tbe  eve-- 
witness  of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  storv,  and  in  one 
of  them  is  a principal  agent.  It  in  to  his  feelings,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  religious  prejudices,  thnt  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  splcndul  parts  of  the 
poem.— Georoe  Ellis.] 

•fin  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  this  word,  which  means  !*■ 
fuitl,  is  always  written  according  to  its  English  pronuncia- 
tion, Djovr.  Lord  iiyron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling  usual 
among  the  Franks  of  the  Levant,  j 
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Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 

A#  meteor-like  thou  giideet  by, 

Right  well  I view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Oth man's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On— on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gate  of  wonder  a*  ho  flew : 

Though  like  a demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish’d  from  my  sight, 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impreaTd 
A troubled  memory  on  my  brrairt, 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
1 Rung  his  dark  courser’s  hoofs  of  fear. 

| He  spurs  his  steed  ; he  nears  the  steep, 

1 That,  jutting,  shadows  o’er  the  deep  ; 

| He  winds  around  ; he  hurries  by  ; 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 

For  well  I ween  unwelcome  ho 
Whose  glance  is  fix’d  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  nut  a star  but  shine#  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along ; but  ere  he  puiw’d 
One  glance  he  snatch’d,  as  if  his  last, 

A moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 

A moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A moment  on  h.s  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  ho  o’er  the  olive  wood  ? 

The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 

The  Miwque'g  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 

Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 

In  echoes  of  the  far  topliaikc,1 

The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 

Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal, 

To-night,  set  Khamuzam’s  sun  ; 

To-night,  the  Bfuram  feast ’s  begun ; 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
* Of  foreigu  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thoe, 

That  tliou  shoukbt  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  it#  place : 

It  rase  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger’s  hasty  blush,3 
But  pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghost’ ' whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  wa#  bent,  hi#  eye  was  glazed  ; 

He  raised  hi#  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  bis  baud  ou  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay'd. 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp’d  his  blade  f 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet’s  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser’s  side#; 

Away,  uway,  for  life  he  rides: 

Swift  a#  the  hurl’d  on  high  jerreed4 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  trump  no  more  ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
H«  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.6 
’Twas  but  an  iiistaut  he  restrain’d 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein’d  f 
'Twas  but  a moment  that  he  stood, 

Then  sjied  as  if  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o’er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem’d  to  roll, 

Aud  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O’er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 

Such  moment  poure  the  grief  of  years  : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  oppress'd 
By  ull  that  most  distracts  the  breast 7 
That  pause,  which  ponder’d  o’er  his  fate, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  Time’s  record  nearly  naught, 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Wo  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  ; 

And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  V 
Wo  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 

The  curse  for  Haasan’s  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a palace  to  a tomb : 

Ho  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,* 

That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

i “ Tophaike,"  musket.— The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the 
cannon  at  sunset ; the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  ana  the 
firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  Ml,  proclaim 
it  during  the  night. 

f“  Hajty  blush.**— “ For  kait y,  all  the  editions  till  the 
twelfth  read,  4 dmrknirng  blush.’  On  the  back  of  a copy  of 
the  eleventh.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  “Why  did  not  the 
printer  attend  to  the  solitary  correct  ton  so  repeatedly  made  T 
1 have  no  copy  of  this,  ana  desire  to  have  none  tiki  my  re- 
quest is  complied  with.***l 
» (“  Then  turn’d  it  swiftly  to  his  blade, 

As  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh’d.**— MS.  1 
• « Jerreed.  or  Djernd,  a blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  is 

darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It 
ts  a favorite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans  ; but  1 know  not 
if  U can  be  called  a manly  one,  since  the  most  expert  in  the 
art  are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  1 think,  next 
totliese.  a Mainlouk  at  .Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that 
came  within  my  observation. 

‘•Every  gc-ture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of 
anxiety  awl  passion.  In  the  nndst  of  his  career,  whilst  in 
fui'  view  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  checks  his 
•teed,  and  rising  on  his  stirrup,  surveys,  with  a look  of 
, agomzmg  impatience,  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the 
fan*  of  Bairam  , then  pale  with  anger,  raises  his  arm  as  if 
m menace  of  an  invisible  enemy;  but  awakened  from  his 
1 tram*  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  hi#  charger,  again  hur- 
| ns*  forward,  and  disappears.— Gsouob  Ellis.] 

* [“  ’Twas  but  an  instant,  though  so  long 

When  thus  dilated  in  my  song.”— MS.] 

* [“  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone.”—  MS. j 

* The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  toin  eastern  poetry  —(Abyssinian  Bruce  gives,  • 
perhaps,  the  liveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  e ffects 
of  the  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert 44  At  eleven  o’clock,” 
lie  says,  *•  while  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  Cluggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good 
water,  Mns.  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a loud  voice, ' Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simonin.’  1 UN  from  the 
southeast  a haze  come,  in  color  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  tw  elve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly ; for  I scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon 
the  ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I felt  the 
heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  ' 
the  ground  ns  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over.  | 
The  meteor,  or  purple  haze,  which  1 saw  was.  indeed, 
passed,  but  the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a heat  to 
threaten  suffocation.  For  my  part,  I found  distinctly  in  my  j 
breast  that  I had  imbibed  a part  of  it ; m>r  was  1 free  of  ah  | 
asthmatic  sensation  till  1 had  been  tome  months  in  Italy,  at  ; 
the  baths  of  1‘oretta,  near  two  years  afterw  ards  H«© 
Bruce's  Life  and  Travels,  p.  470,  edit.  1830.] 
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He ncath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death — 

Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others’  grief  is  fled, 

The  only  constant  mourner  o’er  die  dead ! 

The  steed  is  vanish’d  from  the  stall ; 

No  serf  in  seen  in  Haasan’s  hall ; 

Tile  lonely  Spider's  thin  pray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o’er  the  wall  ^ 

The  Hat  builds  in  his  Harem  bower, 

And  iu  the  fortress  of  hie  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 

The  wild-dog  howls  o’er  the  fountain’s  brim, 

With  batfled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim  f 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
’Twus  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o’er  the  ground. 

’Twus  sweet,  when  cloudless  stare  were  bright, 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night 

And  oft  had  llassan’s  Childhood  play’d 

Around  the  verge  jf  that  cascade  ; 

And  oft  u pou  his  mother’s  bre;ist 
Thut  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  sooth’d  by  Beauty’s  song ; 

And  softer  seem’d  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne’er  shall  liassau’s  Age  rc|>oee 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight’s  close : 

The  Btn  am  that  fill’d  that  font  is  fled 

The  blood  that  warm’d  his  heart  is  shed  !# 

And  hero  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 

The  hist  sad  note  that  swell’d  the  gale 
Was  woman’s  wildest  funeral  wail : 

That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill: 
Though  raves  tho  gust,  and  floods  the  rain, 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.4 
On  desert  sands  ’twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 


So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 

At  least  ’twould  say,  14  All  are  not  gone  ; 

There  lingere  Life,  though  but  in  one”— 

For  many  a gilded  chamber 's  there, 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear  f 
Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay, 

Hath  slowly  work’d  her  cankering  way — 

But  gloom  is  gather’d  o’er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  the  Fakir’s  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheere  not  bis  delay  ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  “ bread  and  salL** 

Alike  mast  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hass, in  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  Desolation’s  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labor, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidels  sabre  ? 

* • • • • 

I hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 

But  not  a voice  mine  car  to  greet ; 

More  near— each  turban  I can  scan, 

Aud  silver-sheathed  atughan  f 
Tho  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :* 

“Ho!  who  art  tliou  “ This  low  salam* 

Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I am.” — 

“ The  burden  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 

And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 

My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait” 

“Thou  speakest  sooth  ; thy  skiff  unmoor, 

And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore  ; 

Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl’d,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that’s  scatter’d  by, 

And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channel’d  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Rest  front  your  task— so— bravely  done, 

Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run  ; 

Yet  ’tw  the  longest  voyage,  I trow, 

That  one  of—  • » # 


1 [**  The  lonely  spider’s  thin  gray  pall 

Is  curtain’d  on  the  splendid  wall.”— MS.] 

* [“  The  wild-dog  howls  o’er  the  fountain's  brink. 

But  vainly  lolls  his  tongue  to  drink.”— MS.] 

* [**  For  thirsty  fox  and  jackal  gaunt 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant.”— MS.j 

« (This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  just  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fisherman  has.  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  w hich  had  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  of  w hich  it  is  his  immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers  : bin  instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  ho  stops 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  solitude 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  harem,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  w hich  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously. i he  catastrophe  of  lus  story ; but  he  thus  prepares 
his  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much 
dmuniMung  their  susjiense.— Geohob  Ellis.] 

* (“I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make 
in  Me  proof.  Among  the  lines  on  Hassan’s  Serai,  is  this— 

' Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.’ 

Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a 
■uifle  gentleman ; it  must  be  thus — 


‘For  many  a gilded  chamber 's  there. 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear 
and  soon.  Will  you  adopt  this  correction  ' and  prav  accept 
a Milton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.— P.  8.1  leave 
™,t0.yoUr  S'*'™"01'  ■ »f  anybody  thinks  the  old  line  a 
good  one,  or  the  cheese  a bod  one,  don't  accent  of  either  ” 
— Ryron  Lrtterr,  Stilton.  Oct.  3,  IM3.J 
a ro  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
^.  mwotw the  nitty  of  il,t.  . even  though  .nine- 
my.  his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

I'l»l  Observe,  Hint  Charily  ami  IlospitnUtr  arc 

the  firs!  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ; and  to  nr  truth.' verv 
generally  practised  by  h.s  disciples.  The  first  praise  that 
^slowed  on  a chief,  is  a piuteyyne  on  his  bounty 
-ne  next,  on  hi*  valor.  9 

kJLTS*  •u»h»n,  a long  dagger  worn  w ith  pistols  in  the 
belt,  in  a metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  mid,  among 
the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold.  * 8 

•Green  is  the  privileged  color  of  the  prophet’s  numeious 
pretended  descendants  ; with  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  family 
mneritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  good 
‘hey  are  the  worst  of  a very  imhflcrcnl  brood 
• aaiam  aieikoum  ! aleikoum  sal  am  !n  peace  be  with 
PHI  . *?lh  >2?  peace— the  salutation  resen cd  for  the  j 
faithful 1°  R Christian,  *•  Urlarula,"  a good  journey  ; or 
• saban  hirescm,  saban  senila,”  good  morn,  good  even  : and  I 
someumes,”  may  your  end  be  happy  "are  U.e  usual  wdu  leg. 
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•THE  GIAOUR.  *7 


Sullen  ♦.  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 

The  calm  wavo  rippled  to  tho  bank  ; 

I watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  rnoi.on  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more, — 'twas  but  tho  boam 
Tliat  checker'd  o’er  tho  living  stream : 

* I gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
j Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  ; 

Still  less  und  less,  a speck  of  white 

That  gemm’d  tho  tide,  then  mock’d  tho  sight ; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep. 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 

*  *  * • • • 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen1  of  eastern  spring, 

O’er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 

With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eyo  : 

So  Beauty  lures  tho  full-grown  child, 

With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 

A chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray’d,* 

Wo  waits  the  insect  und  the  maid ; 

A life  of  pain,  tho  loss  of  pence, 

From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice . 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  songht 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 

For  every  touch  that  woo’d  its  stuy 
Hath  omsh’d  its  brightest  hues  away, 

Till  charm . and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 

JTis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast 
Ah  ! where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
i Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
[ From  rose  to  tulip  as  before? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

No:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne’er  droop  tho  wing  o’er  those  that  die, 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 

And  every  wo  a tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame 


The  Mind,  that  wwkIs  o'er  guilty  woes, 
Is  like  the  Scorpio.'  girt  by  fire,* 

In  circle  narrowing  as  ♦ glows,4 * * 7 
The  flames  around  thei.  iptive  close, 


1 The  blue- win ged  butterfly  of  hH-i.'oeer,  the  most  rare 
and  beautiful  of  the  species. 

# * [“  If  caught,  to  fate  alike  betrayed  MS.) 

* (Mr.  Dallas  says,  that  Lord  Byron  assured  him  that  the 
paragraph  containing  the  simile  of  the  scorpion  was  im- 
agined in  his  sleep.  It  forms,  therefore,  a ptndant  to  the 
“psychological  curiosity,”  beginning  with  those  exquisitely 
•austcal  lines : — 

“ A damsel  with  a dulcimer 
In  a vision  once  I saw  ; 

It  w as  an  Abyssinian  maid,”  Ac. 

The  whole  tf  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  was  composed  by 
fan  during  a siesta.  J 


Till  inly  search’d  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 

One  sad  und  sole  relief  she  knows, 

Tie  sting  she  nourish’d  for  her  foe9, 

Whose  vonoin  never  yet  was  vain, 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain  * 

$o  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire  * 

So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven,* 
Unfit  for  earth,  uudoom’d  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  ! 

* • • • • 

Black  Hasan  from  tho  Harem  flies. 

Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes  , 

Tho  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  tho  hunter’s  joys. 

Not  thus  wits  Hassun  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tulo  can  only  Hassun  tell . 

Strungo  rumors  in  our  city  suy 
Upon  that  evo  she  fled  away 
When  KhamazanV  last  sun  was  set. 

And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  least 
Of  Bairam  through  tho  boundless  East. 
’Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Which  Hassan  vainly  search’d  in  wrath  ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master’s  rago 
In  likeness  of  a Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  tho  Moslem’s  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  fuithless  Giaour 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem’d  ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a gravo  : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gono  to  mosque, 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well  ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 

By  pale  PhingariV  trembling  light, 

Tiio  Giaour  upon  his  jot-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  tho  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 

* • * * # 

Her  eye’s  dark  charm  ’twero  vain  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  tho  Gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languishingiy  dark, 

But  Soul  beam’d  forth  in  every  spark 


4 [“  The  gathering  flames  around  her  close.”— MS  ] 

• Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is 
merely  a convulsive  movement ; but  others  have  actually 
brought  in  the  verdict  " Felo  de  se.”  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a speedy  decision  of  the  question ; as,  i 
if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  I 
be  allowed  to  livo  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  withou  I 
being  martyred  for  tho  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

• f“  So  writhes  the  mind  by  Conscience  riven.”— MS.J 

7 The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.  See  amt*, 
p.  75,  note. 

• Fhingari,  the  moon. 
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That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.1 
Yea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
l That  form  was  naught  but  broathing  clay, 

I By  Alla  ! I would  answer  nay  ; 

J Though  on  Al-Sirat’e* *  arch  I stood, 

Which  totters  o’er  the  fiery  flood, 

! With  Paradise  within  my  view, 

Ami  all  his  Houris*  beckoning  through. 

Oh  ! who  young  Leila’s  glance  could  read 
1 And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A soulless  toy  for  tyrant’s  lust  1* 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  ; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate's6  blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  over  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine*  flow, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  tliun  the  mountain  sleet 
r*ro  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water  ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia’s  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestau  !7 
As  ream  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 
Aloug  the  banks  that  bound  her  tido  ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila’s  whiter  neck  : — 

Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise : 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mato  ; 

Her  mato  —stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 

Alas ! that  name  was  not  for  tlieo  ! 

• • • • • 

Stem  Ha»wm  hath  a journey  ta’en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 

Each  arm’d,  as  best  becomes  a man, 

With  arquebuss  and  ataghan  ; 

The  chief  before,  as  deck’d  for  war, 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 


* The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid,  the 
embellisher  of  Istakhar  ; from  its  splendor,  named  Scheb- 

Krag,  “ the  torch  of  night also  “ tnc  cup  of  the  sun,”  &c. 

the  first  edition,  •*  Giamschid”  was  written  as  a word 
of  three  syllables;  so  D'llerbelot  has  it;  but  I am  told 
Richardson  reduces  it  to  a dissyllabic,  and  writes  “ Jam- 
shid.”  I have  left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other. — (In  the  first  edition, 
Lord  Byron  had  used  this  word  as  a trisyllable,— “ Bright 
as  the  gem  of  Giamschid,”— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him, 
upon  the  authority  of  Richanlson's  Persian  Dictionary, 
that  this  was  incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  “ Bright  as  the  ruby 
of  Giamschid.”  On  seeing  this,  however,  I wrote  to  him, 
“ that,  as  the  comparison  of  Ins  heroine's  eye  to  a ruby 
might  unluckily  call  up  the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he 
had  better  change  the  line  to  “Bright  as  the  jewel  of 
! Giamschid;”  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  following 
i edition.— Moore. J 

* Al-Sirat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the 
threud  of  a famished  spider,  and  sharer  than  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  tkatt  into  Para- 
dise, to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance ; but  this  is  not  the 
worst,  the  river  beneath  being  bell  itself,  into  which,  as 
may  be  expected,  the  unskilful  and  lender  of  foot  contrive 


Stain’d  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood, 

Whon  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  return’d  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Panic’s  vale. 

The  pistols  which  hin  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a pasha  wore, 

Which  still,  though  gomm’d  aud  boss'd  with  gold, 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

’Tie  said  he  goes  to  woo  a bride 
More  tme  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a Giaour  ! 

• • • • * 

The  sun’s  last  rays  ore  on  the  hill, 

And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 

Whoso  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 

Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 

Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  'twero  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 

And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 

Hero  may  ho  rest  where  nono  can  see, 

In  crowds  a slave,  in  deserts  free 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a Moslem  must  not  drain. 

• • • • • 

The  foremost  Tartar’s  in  the  gap, 

Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap  ; 

The  rest  in  lengthening  line  tho  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 

Aliove,  tho  mountain  roars  a peak, 

Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 

And  theirs  may  be  a feast  to-night, 

Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow’s  light ; 
Beneath,  a river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 

And  left  a channel  bleak  and  bore, 

Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there  : 

Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray, 

By  time,  or  mouutaiu  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clnd  iu  mists  of  heaven  ; 

For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil’d  ? 

• * • » » 


to  tumble  with  a “facilis  descensus  Avcmi,”  not  very 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a 
shorter  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

* [The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  large  black  . 
eyes,  Hut  al  oyun.  Aii  intercourse  with  these,  according  to  j 
the  institution  of  Mnhomet,  is  to  constitute  the  principal 
felicity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  clay,  like  moital  > 
women,  they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deem- 
ed to  possess  ihe  celestial  ^privilege  of  an  eternal  youth 
See  D’llerbelot,  and  Sale's  Koran  j 

« A vulgar  error:  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a third  of 
Paraili.se  to  well-behaved  women ; but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way, 
and  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemlea 
to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  “ any  fitness  of  thmgs-’  u> 
the  souls  of  the  < liter  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  supur 
seded  by  the  Houris. 

‘An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though 
stolen,  be  deemed  “ plus  Arabe  qu’en  Arable." 

* Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  “ Sunbul ;”  as  common  a tnought 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks 

* ■ Franguestau,"  Circassia 
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They  reach  the  prove  of  pine  at  last : 
u Bismilluh !*  now  the  peril’s  past ; 

For  yonder  view  tho  opening  plain, 

And  there  we’ll  prick  onr  steeds  amain 
The  Chiaus  spake,  aud  as  he  said, 

A bullet  whistled  o’er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  !* 
Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  ; 

But  three  shut!  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gavo  tho  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  iu  vain. 

With  steel  unsheath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courser’s  harness  leant, 
Half  shelter’d  by  the  steed  ; 

Some  fly  lndiind  the  nearest  rock, 

And  there  uwait  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  tho  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 

Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hasson  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  aud  keeps  his  course, 

Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  tho  promised  prey ; 

Then  curl’d  his  very  beard’  with  ire, 

And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  firo : 

“ Though  far  and  near  tho  bullets  hiss, 
I’ve  'scaped  a bloodier  hour  than  this.” 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 

And  call  iiis  vassals  to  submit ; 

But  Hasson's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 

Nor  of  his  little  band  a man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 

Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !* 

In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 

The  lately  ambush’d  foes  appear, 

And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battlo-charger  prance. 

Who  lends  them  on  with  foreign  brand 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand ! 

“ Tis  he  ! ’tis  he  ! I know  him  now ; 

I know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 

I know  him  by  the  evil  eyo’ 

That  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 

I know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb: 

Though  now  array’d  in  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 

It  shall  not  savo  him  from  the  death : 

Tis  he  * well  mr  iu  any  hour, 

Lost  Leila’s  lovo,  accursed  Giaour !” 

As  rolls  tho  river  into  ocean, 

! Iu  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide’s  opposing  motion, 

In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 

Beats  back  the  current  many  a rood, 

In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 


i 1 Bismillah— “ In  the  name  of  God ;”  the  commencement 
' rf  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
Ihanicsgiving. 

* l"  Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  plain.”— MS.] 

* A phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  nngry  Mussul- 
I nun.  In  1809,  the  Capitnn  Pacha's  whiskers  at  a diplomatic 
1 wdienee  were  no  less  lively  with  indignation  than  a tifecr 
1 cat's,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans ; the  portentous 
| musuchios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord, 

l 


While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave  ; 

Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
Tho  lightnings  of  tho  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o’er  tho  shore. 

That  shines  aud  shakes  beneath  tho  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 

With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thus  join  tho  bain.s,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 

Tho  bickering  sabres’  shivering  jar ; 

And  pealing  wido  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  tho  throbbing  ear, 

Tho  doathshot  hissing  from  afar ; 

The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  tho  shepherd’s  tale  : 

Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  !* 

Ah  ! fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 

To  seize  and  sharo  tho  dear  caress ; 

But  Lovo  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  graut 
With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows 
Upon  tho  last  embrace  of  foes, 

When  grappliug  iu  tho  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne’er  shall  lose  their  hold : 
Friends  meet  to  part;  Lovo  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  joiu’d  till  death  ! 

• • • • a 

With  sabre  shiver’d  to  the  hilt, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain’d  within  the  sever’d  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand  ; 

His  turban  far  behind  him  roll’d, 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 

His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  duy  shall  have  a stormy  end ; 

A stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A fragment  of  his  palampore,7 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnuinber'd  riven, 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fall’ll  Hassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy. 

As  if  tho  hour  that  seal’d  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

Aud  o’er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below— 

• • • • • 


“ Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a redder  grave  ; 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call’d  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  tho  vengeful  Giaour: 


and  were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  color,  but 
at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

« “ Amaun,”  quarter,  pardon. 

» The  **  evil  eye,”  a common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  tho  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very  singular  on 
those  who  conceive  tnemselvcs  affected. 

• [“  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  life.”— MS.] 

1 The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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He  call’d  on  Alla — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  f<x>! ! could  Leila***  prayer 
Be  paw'd,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I watch’d  my  time,  I leagued  with  theee. 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  arize  ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak’d,  the  deed  w done, 
Aud  now  I go — but  go  alone.” 


The  browsing  camels* *  Ivells  are  tinkling  :* 

His  Mother  look’d  from  her  lattice  high — * 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye. 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling: 

“ ’Tin  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh.”* 

She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 

But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower: 
“ Why  comes  he  not  ? his  steeds  are  fleet, 

Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 

Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 

Oh,  false  reproach  I yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain’d  our  nearest  mountain’s  brow. 

And  warily  the  steep  descends, 

And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 

And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow— 

How  could  I deem  his  courser  slow  ? 

Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.” 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight:* 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser’s  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  ! ’tis  Hassan’s  cloven  crest ! 

His  calpac*  rent — his  caftan  red — 

••  Lady,  a fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed: 


* [This  beautiful  passage  first  appeared  in  the  fifth  edition, 
i “If  you  send  more  proofs,”  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 

Murray,  (August  10th,  1813.)  “ I shall  never  finish  this  in- 
fernal storv.  Kcct  sifnum — thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed ! 
—to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  I fear,  not  to 
. your  advantage.”] 

* [“  The  mother  of  Siscra  looked  out  at  a window,  and 
j cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
' coming  f why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  T”— Judges,  c. 
' v.  v.  2a.] 

* (In  the  original  draft— 

'*  His  mother  look’d  from  the  lattice  high, 

With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye  ; 

The  browsing  camel  bells  aro  tinkling. 

And  the  last  beam  of  twdigh.  1 -inkling, 

’Tis  eve ; his  train  should  now  oc  iigh. 

She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bow  er, 

And  gazed  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  town 
' Why  comes  he  not  ? lus  steeds  are  fleet, 

And  well  are  they  train’d  to  the  summer’s  heat.’ " 
Another  copy  begins— 

“The  browsing  caincl  bells  are  tinkling, 

And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinkling ; 

His  mother  look’d  from  her  lattice  high, 

With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye— 

Til  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh.’"] 

• The  Tartir  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  flung  to  earth  his  fainting  weight.”— MS.) 

» The  calpac  :s  the  solid  rap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 
dress  ; the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

* The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osuianlics,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pass  similar 


Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 

But  this  iinptirpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  bravo  ! whose  blood  is  spill 
Wo  to  the  Giaour  1 for  his  the  guilt-” 


A turban*  carved  in  coareest  stone, 

A pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrowui, 

Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 

Point  out  the  spot  where  I!  assail  fell 
A victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 

There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlin 
As  e’er  at  Mecca  boot  the  knee  ; 

As  ever  scorn’d  forbidden  wine, 

Or  pray’d  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  “ Alla  Hu  V91 
Yet  died  he  by  a strauger’s  hand, 

And  stranger  in  his  native  land  ; 

Yet  died  he  ns  in  arms  he  stood. 

And  uuavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 
Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 

And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Houris’  eyes 
On  him  shall  glance  forever  bright ; 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,* 
And  welcome  with  a kiss  the  brave  ! 

Who  falls  in  battle  ’gainst  a Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower.  » 

* W 

But  thou,  false  Infidel ! shall  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  MonkirV  scythe  ; 

And  from  its  torment  ’scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis’1"  throne ; 

And  fire  uuquench’d,  unquenchable. 

Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 

Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 

But  first,  on  earth  ns  Vampire11  seut. 

Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 


memento*  ; ami  on  Inquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  re- 
cord some  victim  of  retsdltun,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

1 “ Alla  Hu !’’  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muezzin’s  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
minaret.  <>n  a still  evening,  when  the  Muezzin  has  a fine 
voice,  whieli  is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and 
beautiful  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Christendom.— (Valid,  the 
son  of  Abdahnalek.  was  the  first  who  creeled  n minaret  or 
turret  ; ami  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus, 
for  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  announce  from  it  the  hour  of 
prayer.  The  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.  See  D'Hcrbelot.J 
6 The  following  is  part  of  a battle  song  of  the  Turks: — 
“ I see — 1 see  a dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves 
a handkerchief,  a kerchief  of  green ; and  cries  aloud, ' Come, 
kiss  me,  for  I love  thee,’  ” Ac. 

■ Monkir  and  Nekir  arc  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 


whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a slight  novitiate  and  prepare- 

up  .........  . - 

with  a red-hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a \ ninety 


lory  training  f«’»r  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the 
clearest,  lie  is  hauled  up  with  a scythe  and  thumped  down 


of  subsidiary  prolwtion*.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no 
sinecure ; there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  de- 
ceased being  in  a small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their 
hands  arc  always  full.  Sec  Rchg.  Ccromon.  and  Sale's 
Koran. 

“ Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.— (D’Herbelot 
supposes  this  title  to  have  been  a corruption  of  the  Creek 
AmffuAof.  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  Eblis  had 
suffered  a degradation  from  his  primeval  ran*  lor  having 
refused  to  worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme 
command  ; alleging,  in  justification  of  his  refusal,  that  him- 
self had  been  formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adam  was  only 
a creature  of  clay.  See  Koran.] 

u The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Toumefort  tells  a long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey,  m 
the  notes  on  TluiiaUa,  quotes,  about  these  “ Vroucolochas," 
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Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 

And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  ruce ; 

There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 

At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life  ; 

Y i*.  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
M rrct  feed  thy  livid  living  corse  : 

Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 

Thy  flowers  ure  wither’d  on  the  stem. 

But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  full, 

[ The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 

| Shall  blew  thee  with  a fathers  name — 

. That  word  shull  wrap  thy  heart  in  Humo  ! 
Yet  .riust  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek’s  last  tinge,  her  eye’s  lost  spark, 
j And  the  hist  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o’er  its  lifeless  blue  ; 
j Then  with  uuhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tnvwes  of  her  yellow  hair. 

Of  which  in  life  u lock  when  shorn 
Affection’s  fondest  pledge  was  worn, 

But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 

Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip; 

Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
i Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 

Till  these-  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  !* 

k • • * * * 

i .. 

“ How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I have  scunu'd  before 
In  miuo  own  laud  : ’tis  many  a year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 

I saw  him  urge  us  fleet  a steed 
As  ever  served  a horseman’s  need. 

But  ouce  I saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 

I could  not  pass  it  by  uguin ; 

It  breath ee  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 

As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 

“ Tin  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  ho  came  ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 
For  some  dork  deed  he  will  not  name 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer. 

Nor  e’er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 

But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 

His  faitn  and  race  alike  unknown. 


' **  tie  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  is  “ Yardoulacha.”  I 
I rerollect  a whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  which  they  imagined  must  proceed  from  such  a visit- 
• ihon  The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror. 

I find  thai  “ Broucolokas”  i«  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
i peUstton — at  least  is  so  applied  to  Arscnius,  who,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  tho  Devil. — 
The  moderns,  however,  use  the  word  1 mention. 

* The  freshness  of  the  face,  und  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
•H  i blood,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a Vampire.  The 
rto'es  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul  feeders 
w angular,  and  some  of  them  most  incredibly  attested. 

* (With  the  death  of  Hassan,or  with  hts  Interment  on  the 
pUw  where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 
ble,  w«  may  presume  that  the  original  narrator  concluded 
the  tale  of  which  Lord  Byron  has  professed  to  give  us  a frag- 


j The  sea  from  Payuim  laud  he  croas’d, 

| And  hero  ascended  from  tho  coast ; 

I Yet  seems  he  not  of  Otlunuu  race, 
j But  only  Christian  in  his  face  : 

I I’d  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made, 

Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 

Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot’s  favor  bought  ; 

But  were  I prior,  not  a day 

Should  brook  such  stranger’s  further  stay^ 

Or  pent  within  our  pcuauco  cell 

Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell 

Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 

Of  maiden  whelm’d  beneath  tho  sea  ;* 

Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 

Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 

On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 

And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever’d  from  its  parent  limb, 

Invisible  to  all  but  him, 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 

I And  lures  to  leap  iuto  the  wave.” 

• • • * * 

• • • • * 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl* 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by  ; 
Though  varying,  iudistinct  its  hue, 

Olt  will  his  glauce  tho  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A spirit  yet  unquell’d  and  high, 

That  cluiins  and  keeps  ascendency  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  canuot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  ’scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook 
From  him  the  half-affrighted  Friar 
When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 
Trausferr’d  to  others  fear  and  guile : 

Not  oft  to  smile  doscondeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  ’tis  sad  to  see 
That  ho  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  ! 
Then  fix  onco  more  as  if  forever  ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 
Forbade  him  o’er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 
From  joyaunco  ne’er  derived  its  birth. 


merit.  But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  In  f 
thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  heightened  m the  modem  poem  ; and  that  tne  im-  I 
precations  of  the  Turk  against  the  •*  accursed  Giaour,”  are  : 
introduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  | 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the 
poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  more  properly  printed  as  ; 
a second  canto ; because  a total  change  of  scene,  and  a 
chasm  of  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can  j 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  tho  mind 
of  the  reader.— G cobs b Ellis.] 

• [“  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea.” — MS.) 

« [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  In  number,  ; 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to  i 
the  poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press,  j 
or  in  subsequent  editions. J 
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But  Kidder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix’d, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix’d  ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a mind  not  all  degraded 
Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded: 

The  common  crowd  hut  see  the  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 
A noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas  Vthough  both  bestow’d  in  vain. 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay’d  and  rent, 

Will  scarco  delay  the  passer  by  ; 

The  tower  by  war  or  temjiest  bent, 

While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye  ; 

Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
i Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

“ His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  ho  through  the  columu'd  aisle  ; 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  tho  choir, 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire  | 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  tho  porch  ; 

There  will  be  pause  till  all  is  done— 

And  hear  the  prayer,  hut  utter  none. 

See — by  tho  half-illumined  wall* 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o’er  her  fearful  forehead  stray’d  : 

| For  ho  declines  the  convent  oath, 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow’d  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside  ; 

( And,  not  from  piotv  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  tvalls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vo.v  nor  word. 

Lo  ! — mark  yo,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix’d  defiance  and  despair  ! 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine ! 

Else  may  w»  druid  the  wrath  diviu 
Made  manifest  %, j awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  boro 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore  : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  !” 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

But  such  can  ne’er  be  all  hiB  own  ; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair  ; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine, 

Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine,* 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  tho  same  ;* 
Then  temper’d  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

’Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A breastplate  for  thino  hour  of  need, 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 

But  if  a dagger’s  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  ! 

Thus  passion’s  fire,  and  woman’s  art, 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta’eu, 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

• • • • • 

If  solitudo  succeed  to  grief, 

Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 

The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  tliunk  the  paug  that  made  it  lean. 

We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share  : 
Even  bliss — ’twero  wo  alone  to  bear; 

The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 

And  shudder,  as  tho  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o’er  their  rotting  sleep, 

Without  the  power  to  scaro  away 
The  cold  consumere  of  their  clay  ! 

It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,4 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom’s  stream 
To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings’  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a life  to  them  trausferr’d, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 

And  find  them  flown  hor  empty  nest 
Tho  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rupture  to  tho  dreary  void, 

The  leafless  desert  of  tho  miud, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy’d. 

Who  would  be  doom’d  to  gaze  upon 
A sky  without  u cloud  or  sun? 

Less  hideous  fur  tho  tempest’s  roar 
Than  ne’er  to  bravo  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  tho  war  of  w inds  is  o’er, 

A lonely  wreck  on  fortune’s  shore, 

’Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 

Better  to  sink  beueath  tho  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock ! 

• * • • * 

i (“  Behold— as  turns  he  from  the  wall.”— MS.) 

* [“  Must  burn  before  It  smite  or  shine.”— MS.) 

* [Seeing  himself  accused  of  having,  in  this  passage,  too 
olosely  imitated  Crabbe,  J,ord  Byron  wrote  to  a friend— “ I 
have  rend  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  in 

* most  points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  tiling  is,  the 
accusHtim  of  imitation.  Crnbbe’s  passage  1 never  saw ; and 
, 8cott  I no  further  meant  to  follow  than  in  his  lyric  measure, 
which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one’s  who  ukes  it.  The 
: Giaour  is  certainly  a bad  character,  but  not  dangerous ; and 
| 1 think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  prose- 

lytes."  The  following  are  the  lines  of  Crabbe  which  Lord 
Byron  is  charged  with  having  imitated : — 

“ These  are  like  w ax— apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  desire 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please, 

And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease  ; 

Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 

But  once  impress’d  will  never  melt  again.” — 

Crabbe’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  163,  ed.  1M4  ; 

« The  pelican  is,  I believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  tie  im- 
putation of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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“ Father ! thy  day*  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer; 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a crime  or  care, 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 

And  thou  whit  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  iiucoutroll'd. 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 

Whose  secret  sins  und  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  aud  pitying  breast. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  wo  ; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife. 

I’ve  ’scaped  the  weariness  of  life  : 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elute, 

I’d  rather  be  tho  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o’er  a dungeon’s  walls, 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditato  and  gaze. 

Yet,  lurks  a wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  Yw  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  I shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  whnt  I was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem  :* 

My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
< )f  joys  long  dead  ; my  hope,  their  doom : 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a life  of  lingering  woes. 

M y spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 

The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain  ; 

Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave : 

Y et  death  I have  not  fear’d  to  meet ; 

And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet, 

Had  danger  woo’d  me  on  to  movo 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 

I’ve  braved  it — not  for  honor’s  boast ; 

I Kind©  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 

To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 

For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 

Hut  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I deem  a worthy  prize  ; 

The  maid  I love,  the  man  I hate, 

And  I will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 

Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire: 

Nor  need’st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do— what  he  aj th  done. 

Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 


1 L!  Though  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  beam.”— MS.] 

* Tins  superstition  of  a second  hearing  (for  ! never  met 
with  downright  second-sight  in  the  East)  tell  once  under  rny 
own  obsecration.  On  my  third  journey  to  Cape  Colonna, 
early  in  1611,  as  we  passed  through  the  aefil©  that  Scads  from 
the  hainJet  between  Ke  rati  a and  Colonna,  I observed  Dervish 
Tahm  ruling  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  as  if  in  pmn.  I rode  up  and  inquired.  “ We 
are  in  penl,”  he  answered.  “ What  peril  f we  are  not  now 
in  Albania,  nor  in  the  passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghl,  or 

Lepanto  , there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Cho- 

riaics  hare  not  courage  to  be  thieves."— **  True,  Alfendi, 
bat  nevertheless  tho  snot  is  ringing  in  my  ears.”— “The 
shot ! not  a tophaike  has  been  fired  tins  morning."—1 * * 4*  I hear 
a notwithstanding — Bom — Bom— as  plainly  as  I hear  your 


Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 

I have  not  quail’d  to  danger’s  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  1 note  ? 

• ISIS  f 

" I loved  her,  Friar ! nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 

I proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 

There’s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 

’Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm’d  the  heart  of  one  abhorr’d  : 

Nay,  start  not — no — uor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record  ; 

Thou  wilt  absolve  mo  from  the  deed, 

For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  ! 

| Tho  very  name  of  Nuzureue 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 

Ungratefu  ool ! since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  iu  wine  hardy  hands, 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

Tho  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 

For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet’s  gate. 

I loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey; 
Aud  if  it  dares  enough,  ’twere  hard 
If  pussion  met  not  some  reward — 

No  mutter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

1 did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remoree,  in  vain 
I wish  she  hud  not  loved  again. 

She  died — I dare  not  tell  dice  how ; 

But  look — ’lis  written  on  my  brow ! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

Iu  characters  unworn  by  time : 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 

But  true  to  me,  1 laid  him  low: 

I Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me  ; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne’er  iuthral ; 

And  I,  alas ! too  lute  to  save  ! 

Yet  all  I then  could  give,  I gave, 

’Twas  some  relief,  our  foe  a grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly  ; but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  mayst  hate 
His  doom  was  seal’d — lie  knew  it  well, 

Warn’d  by  the  voice  of  stern  Tahcer, 

Deep  iu  whose  darkly  boding  ear* 

The  dcathshot  peal’d  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  tho  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 


voice."—**  Paha!”—**  As  you  please,  Affendi ; if  it  is  written, 
so  will  it  be.”— I left  this  quick-eared  predestination,  and 
rode  up  to  Basili,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  n means  relished  the  intel- 
ligence. We  all  arrived  ai  Colonna.  remained  some  hours, 
and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a variety  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  languages  than  »i .oiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic,  Araaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 
English  were  nil  exercised,  in  various  conceits,  upon  the 
unfortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were  contemplalmg  the 
beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  col. inns. 
I thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  become  a “ Patao-rajtro"  man ) “ No/  said 
he.  **  but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a stand ."  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinceahia  own  belief 
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\ Hr  died  to»»  in  the  battle  broil, 

| A time  that  heeds  nor  puin  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alla  nil  he  made : 

He  knew  and  cross'd  ine  in  the  fray — 

! jazed  upou  him  where  lie  lay, 

I And  w ntrh’d  his  spirit  ebb  uway : 

Though  pierced  like  pnrd  by  hunters’  steel, 
1 He  felt  not  half  that  now  I feel. 

I soa.'ch’d,  but  vainly  search’d,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a wounded  mind  ; 

Kach  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
i Betray'd  his  rage,  hut  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  fnee  ! 

) The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grove, 

I And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

• • « • i 

“ The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  a lava  flood 
That  boils  in  ^Etna’s  breast  of  flame 
| I cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  lady  e-love,  and  beauty’s  chain: 

If  changing  check,  and  scorching  vein,- 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 

If  bursting  heart,  and  tnadd'ning  brain, 

I And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 

And  all  that  I have  felt  and  foci, 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a bitter  sign. 

’Tis  true,  I could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I knew  but  to  obtain  or  dio. 

I die — but  first  I have  powess’d, 

And  come  what  may,  I hare  been  bleas’d. 
Shall  1 the  doom  1 sought  upbraid? 

No— reft  of  all,  yet  uudismay’d’1 


But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

So  would  I live  and  Itve  again. 

I grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave— 

Ah  ! had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.' 

She  was  a form  of  life  and  light, 

That,  seen,  became  a part  of  sight ; 

And  rose,  where'er  I turn’d  mine  eye, 

The  Morning-star  of  Memory ! 

“ Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven  ;4 

A spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alla  give. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 

Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love  ; 

A feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

A Ray  of  him  who  form’d  the  whole  ; 

A Glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 

I grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 

Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 

But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt ! 

She  was  my  life’s  unerring  light : 

That  quench’d,  what  beam  shall  break  ray  night  T* 
Oh ! would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 

Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  low 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cop®  • 

In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo? 

Alas  ! the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  naught  to  dread  from  outward  blow ; 
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m his  troublesome  faculty  of  fort-hraring.  On  our  return  to 
Atnens  we  heard  from  Leone  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
, days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mention- 
ed! with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  2d.  1 was  at  some  pains  to  question 
; the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of 
the  hor»  s of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  could  not  doubt  of  An  having  been  in  “ vtl- 
1 Uirms  company,"  and  ourselves  in  a bad  neighborhood. 
Dervish  became  a soothsayer  for  Ufe,  and  I dare  say  is  now 
hearing  more  musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  lne  great 

1 refreshment  of  the  Amaouts  of  Bemt.  and  his  native  moun- 
tains.—1  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race. 
In  March,  1*11,  a remarkably  stout  and  active  Aruaout  came 
(l  believe  the  fiftieth  on  th«  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as 
an  attendant,  which  was  declined : ••  Well,  AfTendi,"  quoth 
: he,  “ may  y m live  '—you  would  have  found  me  useful.  I 
sha.1  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow : in  the  winter  l 
! return,  perhaps  you  w ill  then  receive  me."— Dervish,  who 
was  present,  remarked  as  a thing  of  course,  and  of  no  con- 
MMiuincc,  “ in  the  mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes," 
j < robbers,)  which  was  true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they 
: come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some 
1 town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  know  n as  their  exploits, 
j » [“  1 cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain, 

And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vein." — MS.] 

» [“  Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd,— 

, I know  no  fnend  and  ask  no  aid."— MS.] 

* [These,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautifm  passages 
of  the  poem ; and  some  of  them  of  a beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language.— 
Jimiv.] 

4 [The  hundred  and  twenty-six  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  “ Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,"  first  appeared  in  the 
fifth  coition.  In  returning  the  proof  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord 


Byron  says  “ I have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a poem,  which  has  been  lengthen 
mg  its  rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  being 
more  than  a canto  am)  a half  of  Childe  Harold.  The  last 
lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often  he  does ; and  when  he 
don't,  he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I fret,  and  alter,  t 
have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  Infidel , 
and,  for  a dying  man,  have  given  him  a good  deal  to  say  for 
himself.  Do  you  know  anybody  w ho  can  stop— I mean, 
point— commas,  and  so  forth  ? for  1 am,  I hear,  a sad  liana 


at  your  punctuation 

* (Among  the  Giaour  MSS.  is  the  first  draught  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  we  subjoin  : — 


‘ Yes  i 
If  ) 


i doth  spring  ] 
Love  indeed  < descend  , 


from  heaven ; 


( be  born 
t immortal  i 

A spark  of  that  } eternal  > fire, 

( celestial  J 

To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 

A feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  j ^ j sordid  thought; 
Devotion  sends  the  soul  above, 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  to  love. 

Yet  marvel  not.  if  they  who  love 
This  present  jov,  this  future  hope. 

Which  taught  them  with  all  ill  to  cope, 

In  madness,  then,  their  fate  accuse— 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
\ to  add  but  guilt  to  > 

) but  to  augment  their  ( 

Alas ! the  J | that  inly  bleeds 
Has  naught  to  dread  from  outward  toe,"  Ac., 
e pi  •<|*ig  quench’d,  and  I am  lost  in  night.  —MS  \ 


That  seem 
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Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 

Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture’s  now 
To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear: 
I read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow. 

And  this  too  was  I bom  to  bear ! 

’Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
With  havoc  have  I mark’d  my  way : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  tho  dove, 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 

This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  loam, 
Taught  by  tho  thing  ho  dares  to  spurn: 
The  bird  that  sings  within  tho  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  ono  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range,*  1 * 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 

I envy  not  his  varied  joys, 

But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  mau, 
I>es8  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 

Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 

Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine— 
Leila  1 each  thought  was  only  thino  I 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  wo, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 

Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  theo, 

Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  mo : 

For  worlds  I dure  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  tho  same. 

The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth  ! 
Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish’d  madness  of  my  heart ! 


44  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I breathed, 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  : 

A serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr’d  all  place, 
Shuddering  I shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm’d  before 
Tho  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 

The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  wo. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence  ; 

Thou  see’st  I soon  shall  part  from  hence: 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 

The  deed  that’s  done  canst  than  undo? 
Think  me  not  thanklera — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.’ 

My  soul’s  estato  in  secret  guess  :* 

But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I sue  theo  to  forgive ; 

Then  [dead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter’s  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 


1 [“  And  let  the  light,  inconstant  fool 

That  sneers  his  coxcomb  ridicule.”— MS.] 

i * The  monk’s  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had  so 
uttl  • <"ect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no  hopes 
from  tne  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  of  a 
customary  length,  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  interrup- 
ttons  and  uneasiness  of  the  patient.)  and  was  delivered  m 
the  usual  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 


And  calm  tho  lonely  lioness : 

But  soothe  not — mock  not  my  distress ! 

44  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

Wheu  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 

Where  bloom  my  native  valloy’s  bowers4 
I had — Ah  ! have  I now  ? — a friend  ! 

To  him  this  pledge  I charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a youthful  vow ; 

1 would  remind  him  of  my  end  :* 

Though  souls  absorb’d  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship’s  claim, 

Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 

’Tis  strange — lie  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I have  smiled — I then  could  smile — 

When  Prudenco  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I reck’d  not  what — the  while  : 

But  now  remembrance  whispers  o’er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark’d  before. 

Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth  : 

Tell  him,  unheeding  ns  I was,  I 

Through  many  a busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I died ; 

But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 

If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 

I do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name  ; 

And  what  have  I to  do  with  fame? 

I do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 

Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 

And  what  than  friendship’s  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a brother’s  bier? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 

And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  lx' hold  ! 

The  wither’d  frame,  tho  ruin’d  mind, 

Tho  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A shriveU’d  scroll,  a scatter'd  leaf. 

Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

• ' a » * • 

! 44  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam. 

No,  father,  no,  ’twas  not  a dream  ; 

Alas ! the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

I only  watch’d,  ami  wish’d  to  weep; 

But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb’d  to  the  very  bruin  as  now : 

I wish’d  but  for  a single  tear, 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear  ; 

I wish’d  it  then,  I wish  it  still ; 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair* 

Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 

I would  not,  if  I might,  be  blest ; 

I want  no  paradise,  hut  rest. 

’Twns  then,  I tell  thee,  father  ! then 
I saw  her ; yes,  she  lived  again  ; 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar,T 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


* [ “ but  this  grief 

In  truth  is  not  for  thy  relief. 

My  state  thy  thought  can  never  guess."— MS.] 

* [“  Where  rise  my  native  city’s  towers.”— MS  ] 

» [“  I have  no  heart  to  love  him  now, 

And  ’tis  but  to  declare  my  end.” — MS.] 

* [“  Nay,  kneel  not,  father,  rise— despair,”  «fcc  — MS  : 
1 44  Symar,”  a shroud. 
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Which  now  I prize  on,  a*  on  her, 

Who  look’d  and  looks  fur  lovelier  ; 

Dimly  I view  its  trembling  spark 
To-morrow’s  night  shall  be  more  dark  ; 
-And  I,  before  its  rays  appear,  * 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I wander,  futher  ! for  iny  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I saw  her,  friar  ! and  I rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 

And  rushing  from  my  conch,  I dart, 

And  clasp  her  to  iny  desperate  heart  ; 

I clasp— what  is  it  that  I clasp? 

No  breathing  form  within  iny  grasp, 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 

Yet,  Leila  ! yet  the  form  is  thine ! 

And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 

Ah  ! were  thy  beauties  e’er  so  cold, 

I care  not ; so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish’d  to  hold. 

Alas ! around  a shadow  press’d, 

They  shrink  ujion  my  lonely  breast ; 

Yet  still  'tin  there  ! In  silence  stands, 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 

With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye — 
I knew  'twas  false — sbe  could  not  die  ! 

But  lie  is  dead  ! within  the  dell 
I saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 

Ho  comes  not,  for  ho  cannot  break 
From  earth ; why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 


' LT  Which  now  I view  with  trembling  spark.”— MS.”] 

* The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
Mochtar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  Ins  sou's  sup- 
posed uifidelity  , he  asked  with  whom,  ami  she  hail  the  bar- 
barity to  give  in  a list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in 
Yanina.  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  amt 
drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night ! One  of  the  guanls 
w ho  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims 
uttered  a cry,  or  showed  a symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden 
, a 11  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we  love.”  The  fate 
1 of  Phrosino,  the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of 
many  a Romaic,  and  Arnaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text 
is  one  told  of  a young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of 
the  coffee-house  storytellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and 
sing  or  recite  their  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpo- 
lations by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ; ami  I regret  that 
my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  original. 
; For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I am  indebted  partly 
to  D'llerbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  Eastern,  and,  as 
| M-.  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  “ sublime  tale,”  the  “ Caliph 
Valhek."  I do  not  know  from  what  source  the  author  of 
that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials  ; some 


They  told  me  wild  waves  roll’d  above 
The  faco  I view,  the  form  I love ; 

They  told  me — 'twas  a hideous  tale ! 

I’d  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a calmer  grave  ; 
Oh  ! pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o’er 
This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  iny  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  ! whute'er  thou  art, 
In  mercy  ne’er  again  depart ! 

Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  wuters  roll? 

« a • * * 

“ Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 
Confessor  ! to  thy  secret  ear 
I breathe  the  sorrows  I bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 

Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head, 

Bo  neither  name  nor  emblem  spiv  ad, 

By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 

Or  stay  tho  passing  pilgrim’s  tread.”* 

He  pass’d — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a token  or  a trace, 

Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  ull  we  knew* 

Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.* 


of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Ribliothdquc  Orien- 
tale but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beaut  v of  description, 
and  power  of  imagination,  it  fur  surpasses  afl  European  imi- 
tations ; and  bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  ■ 
have  visited  the  Easl  w ill  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
il  lo  be  more  than  a translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even 
Rasselas  must  lx>w  before  it ; his  ” Happy  Valley”  will  not 
bear  a comparison  with  the  " Halt  of  Eblis.” 

3 [“  Nor  whether  most  he  mourn’d  none  knew. 

For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.”— MS.) 

« [In  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childc  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  his 
powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  set 
free  his  danng  hands,  anil  gave  his  strokes  their  natural 
force.  Here,  then,  we  first  nnd  passages  of  a tone  peculiar 
to  Lord  Byron  ; but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform  : 
lie  often  returned  to  lus  trammels,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
manner  of  sonic  favorite  predecessor  . among  these.  1 think 
we  sometimes  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  the 
internal  tempest— the  deep  passion,  sometimes  buried,  and 
sometimes  blazing  from  some  incidental  touch— the  intensity 
of  agonizing  reflection,  w hich  w ill  alw  ays  distinguish  Lord 
Byron  from  other  writers— now  began  to  display  them- 
selves.—Sir  Egertos  Bbtdoes.] 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS, 

A TURKISH  TALE.* 


Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted." 

Brain 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALE  IS  INSCRIBED,  . 

WITO  EVERT  SENTIMENT  OF  REGARD  AND  RESPECT, 

BY  HIS  GRATEFULLY  OBLIGED  AND  SINCERE  FRIEND, 

BYRON. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS.* 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle* 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rng**  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

' Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine : 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress’d  with 
perfume. 

Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  (Jill1 * * 4  in  her  bloom  j 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  : 
i Where  the  tint*  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
| In  color  thought  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purples  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 

When  the  viruiiu*  ue  soft  the  rows  they  twiue, 
And  all,  save  ttio  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 

ITw  the  clime  of  the  East ; ’tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  os  his  children  have 
doue  7* 


1 [The  u Bride  of  Abydos"  was  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December.  1M3.  The  mood  of  mind  i which  it 
w«  struck  off  is  inns  stated  by  Lord  Byron,  in  « letter  to 
Mr  Gifford  — “ You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a 
thins  of  mine  in  MS.— a Turkish  story — and  I should  feel 
gratified  if  you  w ould  do  it  the  same  favor  in  its  probation- 
ary stale  of  printing.  It  was  written,  1 cannot  say  for 
amusement,  nor  * obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends,’ 
bit  in  a state  of  mind,  from  circumstances  which  oc- 
casionally occur  to  4 us  youth.’  tluit  rendered  it  necessary 
for  me  to  apply  my  mind  to  something,  any  thing,  but  re- 
ality ; and  under  this  not  very  brilliant  inspiration  it  was 
I composed.  Send  it  either  to  the  flumes,  or 

* A hundred  hawkers’  load. 

On  wings  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.’ 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a week, 

1 sad  scribbled  • stans  pede  in  uno’  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot 
1 hate  to  stand  on  ;)  and  I promise  never  to  trouble  you 
Scam  under  forty  cantos,  and  a voyage  between  each.’’] 


Oh  ! wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers’  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  tho  tales  which 
they  tell. 

II. 

Begirt  with  many  a gallant  slave, 

Apparell’d  as  becomes  the  brave, 

Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 

Old  Oiafiir  Bate  in  his  Divan: 

Deep  thought  was  in  hw  aged  eye ; 

And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
Not  oft  betrays  to  standcre  by 
Tie  mind  within,  well  skill’d  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 

His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  ho  was  wont  avow. 


“ Let  tho  chamber  be  clear’d.’' — Tho  train  disap-  i 
peer'd — 

“ Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Iiarem  guard." 

With  Giaflir  is  none  but  his  only  eon, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire’s  award. 

“ Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  behold 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveil’d !) 


* [“  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing  ! 
is  called  the  Bnde  of  Abydos  ? It  is  an  awkward  question,  ( 
being  unanswerable : she  is  not  a bride  ; only  about  to  be 
one.  I don’t  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  Hull ; but  the  de- 
tection is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I was  a great  fool  lo  ! 
have  made  it,  and  ain  ashamed  of  not  being  an  irishman.” 

— Byron  Diary,  Dec.  6,  1813.] 

* (To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addt-  r 
tions  during  its  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  lines  ; ami,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  uluch 
are  among  the  new  insertions,  arc  supposed  to  have  burn 
suggested  by  a song  of  Goethe’s — 

“ Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen  bluhn.*  ] 

* " GUI,"  the  rose. 

* “ Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue.” — Youne'a  Rtvtngo. 
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Hence,  load  my  daughter  from  hei  -owor  ; 
Her  fate  is  fix’d  this  very  hour: 

Yet  not  to  her  refloat  my  thought ; 

By  mo  alone  lie  duty  taught !” 

“ Pacha ! to  hear  is  to  obey.” 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 

Then  to  the  tower  had  ta’cn  his  way, 

But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 


But,  Haroun  ! — to  my  daughter  speed  : 
And  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed- 
If  thus  Zuleika  .ft  takes  wing — 

Thou  scost  yon  bow — it  hath  a string!” 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim’s  lip  was  heard. 

At  least  thut  met  old  Giuffir’s  ear, 

But  every  frown  and  every  wool 


irst  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 

And  downcast  look’d,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet: 

1 For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 

Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire  ! 

“ Father!  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide, 

! Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 

Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me — 

So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 

I could  not ; and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  lund  and  deep. 

With  none  to  listen  and  reply 

To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 

Were  irksome — for  whate’er  my  mood, 

In  sooth  I love  not  solitude  ; 

I on  Znleika’s  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  harem’s  grating  key, 

Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
’ Wc  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 

; And  made  rurth.  main,  and  heaven  our  own  ! 
There  linger’d  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mejnoun’s  tale,  or  Sadi’s  song  ;* 

1 Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour1 
j Bent  thy  Divan’s  approaching  hour, 

I To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 

Warn’d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew  : 

But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 

Nay,  Futhcr,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women’s  tower  ” 

IV. 

“ Son  of  a slave” — the  Pacha  said— 

“ From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  lie  seems  a man  in  thee. 

I’iiou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  lx)W, 
\ud  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  ! 

Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol’s  wall 
I Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
1 Against  the  cure  of  Nazureth  ! 

Go — let  thy  less  than  womun’s  hand 
Assume  the  distaff- — not  the  brand. 


• Mrjnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

a Turkish  drum,  wtuch  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  a*  ‘ twi- 

light. 


Pierced  keener  than  n Christian’s  sw  ord. 

“ .Son  of  u slave ! — reproach’d  with  fear ! 
Those  gilies  hud  cost  anotlier  dour. 

Sou  of  a slave  ! — and  who  my  sire  ?” 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  caseer ; 
And  glances  ev’n  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  Giaflir  gazed  upon  his  son 
And  started  ; for  within  his  cyo 
He  rend  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begun  : 

“ Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  ? 

I mark  thee — and  I know  thee  too ; 

But  there  he  deeds  thou  dar’st  not  do : 

But  if  thy  beard  had  mnnlier  length, 

And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 

I’d  joy  to  see  thee  break  a lance, 

Albeit  against  my  own  perchunce.” 

As  sneeringly  these  ncccnts  fell, 

On  Selim’s  eye  he  fiercely  gu2ed  : 

Hint  eye  return'd  him  glunco  for  glance 
And  proudly  to  his  sire’s  was  raised, 

'Pill  Giaftir’s  quail’d  and  shrunk  askance — 
And  why — lie  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 

“ Much  I misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy  : 

1 never  loved  him  from  his  birth. 

And — but  bis  arm  is  little  worth, 

And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
Willi  timid  fawn  or  untelope, 

Far  less  would  venture  into  strifo 
Whore  man  contemls  for  fame  and  life — 

I would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 

No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 

That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more- 
l’ll watch  him  closer  than  beforo. 

He  is  an  Arab9  to  my  sight, 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 

But  hark ! — I hear  Zuleika’s  voice  ; 

Like  Hotiris’  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 

She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice  ; 

Oh ! more  than  ev’n  her  mother  dear, 

With  all  to  hope,  and  naught  to  fear — 

My  Peri ! ever  welcome  here  ! 

Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain’s  wave, 

To  li|>s  just  cool’d  in  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou  ; 

Nor  enn  they  waft  to  Mecca’s  sliriuo 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.”  # 

VI. 

Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 


s The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compli- 
ment a hunt! red-  fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Cans 
Uans. 


ir*  • **i  *i»» . If  »»•  • 
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Whose  iniajrp  then  was  stamp’d  upon  her  mind — 
But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling ; 
Dazzl  ng,  as  that,  oh  ! too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow’s  phantom-peopled  ■lumber  given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven  ; 
| Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 
i Pure,  us  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above ; 

| Was  she; — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 
j Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  grief. 

! Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay1 
! To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty’s  heavenly  ray? 
i Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
j Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 

His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 

Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark’d  by  her  alone ; 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 

J The  mind,  the  Music*  breathing  from  her  face,* 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole — 
And,  oh  ! that  eye  was  in  itself  a Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  caress’d, 

Zuleika  came — and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 
t Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  though  stern  could  over  feel ; 
Affection  chain’d  her  to  that  heart ; 

Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

1 

VII. 

“ Zuleika ! child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 

When  I forget  my  own  distress, 

In  losing  what  I love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another ! and  a braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle’s  van. 

Wo  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood  ; 

But  yet  the  lino  of  Carasman4 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  huth  stood 
First  of  the.  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands 
Enough  that  lie  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou  : 

His  years  need  scarco  a thought  employ : 

I would  not  have  thee  wed  a boy.  ■»  • 

And  thou  slialt  have  a noble  dower : 

And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 

Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan, 

And  teach  tho  messenger*  what  I'uto 
'lire  liearer  of  such  lioon  may  wait. 

And  now  thou  know’st  thy  futher’s  will ; 

All  thut  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 

’Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

Tho  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show.” 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow’d  tho  virgin’s  head  ; 

And  if  her  eyo  was  fill’d  with  tours 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 

And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  rod, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  cars 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  feats? 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty’s  eye, 

Lovo  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 

So  sweet  tho  blush  of  Bashfiilness, 

Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less ! 

Whato’cr  it  was  tho  sire  forgot ; 

Or  if  remember'd,  mark’d  it  not ; 

Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call’d  his  steed,® 
Resign’d  his  gem-adorn’d  chibouque,1 

> [These  twelve  fine  lines  were  added  in  the  course  of 
printing.] 

3 This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I will  not  refer 
to  “ Him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,"  but  merely  request 
the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  of  the 
women  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  most  beautiful ; and,  if 
he  then  does  not  comprehend  fully  what  is  feeblv  expressed 
in  the  above  line,  I shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.  For  an  clo- 
<iuei  '.  passage  m the  latest  work  "of  the  first  female  writer  of 
tin  v ’•srlutps  of  uny,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate 
Conp&.tsou  excited  by  that  analogy)  between  “painting  and 
music,”  see  vol.  ili.  cap.  10,  Dr  i/Allenaonr.  And  is  not 
this  connection  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copy  f 
wish  the  coloring  of  Nature  than  of  Art ; .viler  all,  ibis  is 
rather  to  be  felt  than  described;  still  I think  there  are  some 
wbo  will  understand  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 
they  beheld  the  countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 
gested the  idea  ; for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion but  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to  the 
ear:  h,  am  1 looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds  t he 
reflection  multiplied!— [••  This  morning,  a very  pretty  billet 
fr.>m  the  stael.  She  has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  mv 
slight  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  th  i ‘ Unde.’  This  is  to 
!h  .ire  i Ur'd  fur  m several  ways  firstly,  all  women  like 
all,  or  am  praise ; secondly,  this  was  unexpected,  because 
I tvenevei  courted  her:  and,  thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  regularly  praised  by  regular 
crtlir.s,  like  a little  variety,  and  are  glad  when  any  one  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  say  a civil  thing  ; and,  fourthly,  she  is  a 
very  good-natured  creature,  which  is  the  best  reason,  after 
all,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  one." — R.  Diary,  Dec.  7,  1813.] 
’[Among  the  imputed  plagiarisms  so  industriously  hunted 
out  in  h^  writings,  this  line  has  been,  with  somewhat  more 
plausibility  thuu  is  frequent  in  such  charges,  included  ; the 
Irrie  poet  Lovelace  having,  it  seems,  written,  “ The  melody 
and  music  of  her  face.”  Sir  Thomas  Hrowne.  m lus 

j Heligio  .Medici,  says,  “ There  is  music,  even  in  beauty.”  The 

coincidence,  no  doubt,  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of 
“ tracking  thus  a favorite  writer  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others,”  is  sometimes  not  unanmsing;  but  to 
those  who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  : — “ It 
: a favorite  theme  of  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearer  to  a level  with  lus  critics."  It  is  not 
only  curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written — j 
“ Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  in  her  face,” 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to — 

“ The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face” — 
but  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  cor-ection  ! 
brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present.— Mooub.) 

* Carasman  Oglou.  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey;  he  governs  Magnesia;  those  who, 
by  a kind  of  feudul  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice, are  called  Timariots : they  serve  as  Spains,  according 
to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a certain  number  into 
the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

s When  a Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  Single 
messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  hie 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re- 
fractory patient  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan’s  respectable  signature,  and  is  bow- 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate  ; 
among  others,  tho  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Uagdat,  a brave  young 
mao,  cut  off  by  treachery,  alter  a desperate  resistance. 

* Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bclla. 

3 “ Chibouque,”  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amher 
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frO  BYRON’S  WORKS  Casio  i. 

And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

With  Maugrabee*  and  Mamaluke, 

H»  way  amid  hi*  Deli*  took,1 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 

The  Kislnr  only  and  hi*  Moore 
1 Watch  well  the  Harem’s  massy  doors. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  look’d  o’er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 

But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand, 

Nor  even  his  Pacha’s  turban’d  band 
i Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 

| Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt* 

With  sabre  stroke  right  shaqdy  dealt ; 

Nor  mark’d  the  javelin-darting  crowd. 

Nor  heard  their  Ollahs4  wild  and  loud — 

He  thought  but  of  old  Giaflir's  daughter ! 

I , X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke  ; 

One  sigh  Zuleikn’s  thought  bespoke  : 

Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 

Pule,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 

To  him  Zuleika’s  eye  was  turn’d. 

But  little  from  bis  aspect  1 earn'd ; 

Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same  ; 

Her  heart  confess’d  a gentler  flame : 

But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak, 

She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 

Yet  speak  she  must — hut  when  essay? 

“ How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away! 
Not  thus  we  e’er  before  have  met ; 

Not  thus  shall  l»e  our  parting  yet.” 

Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watch'd  his  eye — it  still  was  fix'd  : 
She  snatch’d  the  urn  wherein  was  mix’d 
The  Persian  Atar-gul’s*  perfume. 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odors  o’er 
The  pictured  roof*  and  marble  floor : 

The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  ves 
The  playful  girl's  appeal  addressed, 

Unheeded  o’er  his  bosom  flew, 

As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

’*  What,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 

Oh  ! gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee !” 

She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  laud — 

4‘  He  loved  them  once ; may  touch  them  yet, 
If  offer’d  by  Zuleika’s  hand.” 

The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  aud  wreathed  ; 

The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet : 

“ Tliis  rose  to  calm  my  brother’s  cures 
A message  from  the  Bulbul*  bears ; 

It  says  to-night  lie  will  prolong 
For  Selim’s  ear  his  sweetest  song  ; 

And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 

He’ll  try  for  once  a strain  more  glad, 

With  some  faint  hope  his  alter’d  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

“ What ! not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  theu  I am  indeed  unblest: 

On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  kuow’st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  oest? 
Oh,  8elim  dear ! oh,  more  than  dearest ! 

Say,  is  it  me  thou  hatVt  or  fearest? 

Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breust. 

And  I will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 

Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  Iul, 
Ev’n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 

I knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn 
Too  w’ell  1 know  he  loves  thee  not ; 

But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 

Ah  ! deem  I right  ? the  Pacha's  plan — 

This  kinsman  Bey  of  Cunuunan 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine  : 

If  so,  I swear  by  Mecca’s  shrine. 

If  shrines  that  ne’er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 

Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 

The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  haud ! 
Think’st  thou  that  I could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 

Ah  ! were  I sever’d  from  thy  side, 

Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  guide  ? 
Years  have  not  seen,  Time  shall  uot  sec 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee; 

Even  Azrael,*  from  his  deadly  quiver 
When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 

That  ports  all  else,  shall  doom  forever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  !** 

XU 

Ho  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 

His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  durkuesB  dwelt; 
With  thoughts  that  bum — in  rays  that  melt 
As  the  stream  late  concert',  i 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows. 

When  it  rushes  reveal’d 
In  the  light  of  its  billows ; 

mouth-piece,  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leuf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 

» 41  Maugrabee,”  Moorish  mercenaries. 

* “ Debs,”  bravocs  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  caval- 
ry, and  always  begin  the  action. 

* A twisted  fold  of  felt  is  used  for  cimeter  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
single  stroke : sometimes  a tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

* “ Ollahs,”  Alla  il  Allah,  the  **  Lcilie*.’’  ns  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah ; a cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
tor  a silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during 
tbe  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Their  am- 

mation  ia  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

• “ Atar-gul,”  ottar  of  roses.  The  Persian  is  the  finest 

• The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  Mus- 
sulman apartments  arc  generally  painted,  in  great  houses, 
with  one  eternal  and  highly  colored  view  of  Constantinople, 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a noble  contempt  of  per- 
spective ; below,  arms,  ci meters,  &c.  are  in  general  fanci- 
fully and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

• It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
“ Lover  of  the  rose”  are  sad  or  nu  rry  ; and  Mr.  Fox’s  re- 
marks on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  I dare  not 
venture  a conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a little  inclined 
to  the  “ errnre  inallein."  Ate.  if  Mr.  Fox  tea*  mistaken. 

• “ Azrael,"  the  angel  of  death. 
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Ab  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  tho  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 

Flash’d  the  soul  of  that  oyo 
Through  tho  long  lashes  round  it. 

A war-horse  at  tlio  trumpet’s  sound, 

A lion  roused  by  heedless  hound,  , 

A tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 

Starts  not  to  moro  convubive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display’d, 

And  all,  before  repress’d,  betray’d: 

“ Now  thou  art  mine,  forever  mine, 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign  ; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done  ; 

That  vow  hath  saved  moro  head.#  than  ono : 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  mo  than  tenderness ; 

I would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  tho  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.1 
Tills  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower’d. 
Reproaches  on  my  head  wero  shower’d. 

And  Giaffir  almost  call’d  me  coward ! 

Now  I have  motive  to  be  bravo ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 

Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A heart  his  words  nor  deoils  can  daunt. 

Hi*  son.  indeed  ! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 
Perchance  I am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

1 know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  Giartir  thy  reluctant  hand; 

1 More  ill-got  wealth,  a meaner  soul 

Holds  not  a Muaselim’s3  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?* 

A viler  race  let  Israel  show  ; 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 
Our  oath  ; the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey  ; 

I’ve  partisans  for  peril’s  day : 

Think  not  1 am  what  I appear; 

I’ve  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.” 

XIII. 

“ Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 

This  morn  I saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou’rt  from  thyself  estranged. 

My  love  thou  surely  kuew’st  before, 

*It  ne'er  was  lew,  nor  can  be  more. 

To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I know  not  why, 

Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 

Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
lake  this — and  this — no  moro  than  this ; 

For,  Alla  ! sure  thy  lips  are  flame : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 

My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  1 feel  my  cheek  too  blushing.  * 

To  soothe  thy  sicknew,  watch  thy  houlth, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth, 

Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty  ; 

Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 

For  that  I could  not  live  to  try  ; 

To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspiro : 

More  can  I do  ? or  thou  require  ? 

But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  neod  so  much  of  mystery? 

Tho  cause  I cannot  dream  nor  tell, 

But  bo  it,  since  thou  say’st  ’tis  well ; 

Yet  what  thou  mcan’st  by  * arms’  and  * friends,’ 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 

I meant  that  Giuflir  should  have  heard 
The  very  vow  I plighted  thee  ; 

His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me, 

To  bo  what  I have  ever  been  ? 

What  other  hath  Zuieika  seen 
From  simple  childhood’s  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

Tho  partner  of  her  infancy? 

These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I no  more  avow  ? 

What  chaugo  is  wrought  to  muke  me  shun 
Tho  truth ; my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 

To  meet  tho  gaze  of  stranger’s  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 

Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine: 

No ! happier  made  by  that  decree  ! 

Ho  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 

Deep  wero  my  anguish,  thus  compell’d 
To  wed  with  ono  1 no’er  beheld  : 

This  wherefore  should  I not  reveal  ? 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  mo  to  conceal  ? 

I know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good : 

And  lie  so  often  storms  at  naught, 

Allah  ! forbid  that  e'er  ho  ought ! 

And  why  I know  uot,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  liko  sin. 

If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 

Oh,  Selim ! tell  mo  yet  in  timo, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear 
Ah  ! yonder  see  tho  't'chocadar,4 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 

I tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 

Say,  Selim,  caust  thou  tell  me  why?” 

XIV. 

“ Zuieika — to  thy  tower’s  retreat 
Betake  thee — Giuflir  I can  greet : 

And  now  with  him  I fain  must  prato 
Of  Armans,  inqmst,  levies,  state. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube’s  banks, 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks! 

• 

1 The  treasures  of  the  Pre-adamite  Sultans.  See  D’Her- 
belot,  article  Ittakar. 

* “ Masselim.”  a governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a Pacha ; 
» Way* ode  is  the  third ; and  ih?n  come  the  Agos 

* “ Egripo,"  the  Negropont.  According  to  the  proverb, 
the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salomes,  and  the  Greek* 
of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective  races. 

« “ Tchocndar” — one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Sultan  Imth  a shower  way 
Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But.  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  warn’d  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come: 

Then  softly  from  the  Harem  creep 
Where  wo  may  wander  by  the  deep 
Our  garden-battlements  nre  steep  ; 

Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time  ; 

And  if  he  doth,  I want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shall  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zulcika — fear  not  me  ! 

Thou  know’st  I hold  a harem  key.” 

“ Fear  thee,  my  Selim  ! ne’er  till  now 
Did  wort!  liko  this — ” 

“ Delny  not  thou  ; 

I keep  the  key — and  Hurouu’s  guard 
Have  some,  and  liojie  of  more  rewurd. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shall  hear 
My  tale,  my  puqiose,  and  my  fear: 

I am  not,  love  ! what  I appear.” 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


CANTO  Tlllt  SECOND. 


I. 

The  winds  are  high  on  Helle’s  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  wuter 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos’  daughter. 

Oh  ! when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her.  grret-torch  was  blazing  high, 

Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn’d  him  home  ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear  ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 

The  only  star  it  hail’d  aliove ; 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero’s  song, 

“ Yo  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long!” — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 


1 The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  “ the  broad  Helles- 
pont” or  the  ” boundless  Hellespont,”  whether  it  means  one 
' or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all 
possibility  of  detail.  1 have  even  heani  it  disputed  on  the 
spot  ; and  not  foreseeing  a speedy  conclusion  to  the  con- 
troversy, amused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the 
mean  time ; and  probably  may  again,  before  the  point  is 
settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  “the  tale 
of  Troy  divine”  still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the 
talismanic  word  “ Srapot probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  that  a coquette  has  of  time  ; and  when 
i he  talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a mile  ; as  the  latter,  by  a 
j like  figure,  when  she  says  eternal  attachment,  simply  speci- 
j fies  three  weeks. 

. * Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 

laurel,  6e c.  He  was  afterwards  Imitated  by  Caracalla  m 
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II. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle’s  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  mnin  ; 

And  Night’s  descending  shadows  hide 
That  field  with  blood  bedew’d  in  vain, 

The  desert  of  old  Priam’s  pride  ; 

The  tomlie,  sole  relics  of  bis  reign, 

AH — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  lieguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle  ! 

III. 

Oh  ! yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been  ; 

' These  feet  have  press’d  the  sacreu  shore, 
These  limits  that  buoyant  wave  hath  home — 
Minstrel ! with  thee  to  muse,  to  mount, 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 

Believing  every*hillock  green 
Contains  no  fabled  hero’s  ashes, 

And  thut  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  “ broad  Hellespont”'  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot ! and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  Hosed  on  Helle’s  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida’s  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  Ills  high  theme: 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 

Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 
Of  him  who  felt  the  Dnrdan's  arrow : 

That  mighty  heap  of  gather’d  ground 
Which  Ammon’s  son  ran  proudly  round,’ 

By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd, 

Is  now  a lone  and  nameless  harrow  ! 

Within — thy  dwelliug-plaec  how  narrow  ! 
Without — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  irae  benenth  : 

Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 

But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 

V. 

Lute,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman’s  fear: 

Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff ; 

The  scutterd  lights  that  skirt  the  hay, 

All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away  ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika’s  tower. 

Yes!  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o’er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  heads  of  amber, 

O’er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  f 


his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a fnend, 
named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  I’a*  roc lan  games.  I 
have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  .Fsietes  and 
Antilochus  : the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

5 When  rubbed,  the  nmber  is  susceptible  of  a perfume, 
which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  discovering  that, 
in  some  of 'he  early  copies,  Ihe  all-important  monosyllable 
“ not”  hail  -ceil  omitted,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Mur 
rav,— “ There  is  a dinbolical  mistake  which  must  le  cor- 
rected ; it  is  the  omission  of  * not'  before  disagreeable,  m the 
note  on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  tlireshoid— l 
mean  the  misnomer  of  Brule.  Pray  do  not  let  a copy  po 
without  the  4 not it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  tlw.n  nonsense. 
I wish  the  printer  was  saddled  with  a vampire.  ”j 
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Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 

(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget?) 

Hrr  mother’s  sainted  amulet,1 
Whereon  engraved  the  Kooreae  text, 

Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 

Anu  by  her  combolotf  lies 
A Koran  of  illumined  dyes  ; 

And  xnauv  a bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem'd  from  time  ; 

And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 

Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute  ; 

And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urus  of  Chinas  mould; 

The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 

And  Sheens'  tribute  of  perfume  ; 

All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room  : 

But  > ot  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 

She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 

What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a night? 

VI. 

Wrapp’d  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 

To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  startiug  oft,  as  through  the  glade 
The  gust  it*  hollow  moaniugs  made, 

Tdl  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 

More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 

And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim's  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VI L 

TTiey  reach'd  at  length  a grotto,  hewn 
By  uature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 

Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 

And  oft  in  youthful  revery 

She  d ream’d  what  Paradise  might  be : 

Where  woman’s  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  fdiow  ; 

But  Selim's  mansion  was  secure, 

Nor  deem’d  she,  could  he  long  endure 
Hi*  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss. 

Without  her , most  beloved  in  this ! 

Oh  ! who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  T 
What  Hour,  soothe  Is  ji  half  so  well  ’ 

VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem’d  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light: 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A ray  of  no  celestial  hue  ; 


* The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
gold  series,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  East.  The 
Koorcee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
scribes the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
tiu*  manner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
and  sublime  of  all  sentences. 

* “ CoinboJoio*’—  a Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Persians,  ore  richly  adorned  and  illumi- 
nated. The  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance; 
but  many  of  the  Turkish  girls  arc  highly  accomplished, 
though  not  actually  qualified  for  a Christian  coterie.  Per- 


IBut  in  a nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eyo  on  irtranger  object*  foil. 

There  umw  were  piled,  uot  such  aa  wield 
The  turbau’d  Delia  in  the  field ; 
j But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  witli  guilt! 

Ah  ! how'  without  can  blood  be  spilt  1 
A cup  too  ou  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  nmy  this  mean  f she  turn'd  to  see 
Her  Selim — “ Oh  ! can  this  be  he  V* 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high -crown’d  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a shawl  of  ted. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a diadem, 

No  longer  glitter’d  at  his  waist, 

Where  pistol*  miadom'd  were  braced  ; \ 

And  from  his  belt  a sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
'Hie  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wundering  Cnmliote : 
Beneath — hi*  golden  plated  vent 
Clung  like  a cuirus  to  his  breast ; 

The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wouuU 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound 
But  were  it  uot  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  nnd  bund. 

All  that  a careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongtfe.3 

X. 

“ I said  I was  not  what  I seem'd  ; 

And  now  thou  see’st  my  words  were  true : 
I have  a tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — it*  truth  must  others  rue. 

My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 

I must  not  see  thee  Osman’s  bride  : 

But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
Ilow  much  of  that  young  heart  I shared, 

I could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 

In  this  I speak  not  now  of  love  ; 

That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove  : 

But  first — Oh  ! never  wed  another — 

Zuleika ! I am  not  thy  brother !" 

XL 

44  Oh  ! not  my  brother ! — yet  unsay — 

Cod ! am  I left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I dare  not  curse— the  day* 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 

Oh  ! thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill  | 

But  know  me  all  I was  before, 


haps  some  of  our  own  might  not  bo  w>rtc  fc« 

bleaching. 

7 •*  (» a lion  gee”— or  Galiongi,  a sailor,  that  is,  a T.irkuk 
sailor ; the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  iv  picturesque  ; and  I have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha 
more  than  once  wearing  it  as  a kind  of  nrqf.  Their  legs  how- 
ever, are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  in  the 
text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Arnaut 
robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at 
his  Pyrgo,  near  Gaslottni  in  the  Morca  ; they  were  pkted  in 
scales  one  over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  arin.ui.llo. 

« [M  To  curse— If  I could  curse— the  day."— MS. J 
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Thy  sister — friend — Zuleika  still. 

Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see ! 

My  breast  is  offer’d — take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem’d  thy  foe; 

And  I,  alas  ! am  Giaffir’s  child. 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn’d,  reviled. 

If  not  thy  *ister — wouldst  thou  save 
1 Mv  life,  oh ! bid  me  be  thy  slave  I" 

j XII. 

“ My  slave  Zuleika! — nay.  I'm  thine: 

But,  gentle  love,  this  truusport  caln*. 

Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link’d  with  mine 
I swear  it  by  our  Prophet’s  shrine, 

And  bo  that  thought  thy  sorrow’s  balm 
So  may  the  Korun'  verse  display’d 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 

In  danger’s  hour  to  guard  us  both, 

As  I preserve  that  awful  oatli ! 

The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  pridec 
Must  change;  but,  ray  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen’d,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Siro’a  my  deadliest  foe. 

My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 
That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a brother’s  fall, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 

And  lull’d  me  with  u vain  deceit 
That  yet  a like  return  may  meet 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a Cain  ;* 

He  watch'd  mo  like  a lion’s  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain 
My  father’s  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling  ; but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I take  ; 

Though  here  I must  no  more  remain. 

But  first,  beloved  Zuleika  ! hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear 

XIII. 

41  How  first  their  strife  to  rancor  grew 
If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes. 

It  matters  little  if  I knew  ; 

In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 

In  war  Abdallah’s  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 


And  Paswan’s*  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  gueet 
His  death  is  all  I need  relate, 

The  stem  effect  of  Giaffir's  hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me,  • 
Whate’er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free 

XIV. 

“ When  Paswan,  after  yean  of  strife, 

At  last  for  power,  but  fust  for  life, 

In  Widin’s  walls  too  proudly  sate, 

Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state  ; 

Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 

Each  brother  led  a separate  band ; 

They  gave  their  horee-tails4  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia’s  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch’d,  their  poet  assign'd ; 

To  one,  alas ! assign'd  in  vain  ! 

What  need  of  words!  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir’s  order  drugg'd  and  given, 

With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss’d  Abdallah’s  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter’s  sport  was  up, 

But  little  deem'd  a brother’s  wrath 
To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a cup: 

The  howl  a bribed  attendant  bore  ; 

Ho  drunk  one  draught,*  nor  needed  more ! 

If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt. 

Call  Horoun — he  can  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

“ The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan 's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne’er  subdued, 
Abdallah's  Puchulic  was  gain’d : — 

Thou  kuow'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 
Abdallah’s  honors  were  obtain’d 
By  him  a brother’s  murder  stain’d  ; 

Ti8  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain’d 
His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 

Wouldst  question  whence  7 Survey  the  waste 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  guilts  repay  his  broiling  brow ! — 

Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared, 

Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 

I know  not.  Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

And  little  fear  from  infant’s  force ; 

Besides,  adoption  as  a son 

By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 

Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 

Preserved  me  thus ; — but  not  in  peace . 


i The  characters  on  all  Turkish  ctmeters  contain  some- 

times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a blade  of  singular  con- 

struction ; it  is  vety  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ser- 

pentine curves  like  the  nppic  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 

flame.  I asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  ii,  what  possible  use 
such  a figure  could  add  ; he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know  ; but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 

form  gave  a severer  w ound  ; and  liked  it  because  it  was 

“ piu  fcroce”  I did  not  much  admire  the  reasou,  but  bought 

it  for  its  peculiarity. 

9 It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark.  or  Cain, 
is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew  ; indeed, 
* the  former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
1 lives,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted 
by  our  own  sacred  writ ; and  not  content  w ith  Adam,  they 
j have  u biography  of  Pro-Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch 
of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a prophet  inferior  onlv  to 
I Christ  amt  Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  PoU- 


phar's  wife  ; and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  , 
the  finest  poems  in  their  language.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
violation  of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah, 
into  the  mouth  of  a Moslem. — { Some  doubt  hating  been  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Murray,  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  the  j 
name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  of  a Mussulman,  Lord  Byron  | 
sent  him  the  preceding  note — "for  the  benefit  of  the  igno-  1 * * * * * * * 9 
rant."  “ 1 don't  care  one  lump  of  sugar."  he  says,  ••  for  my 
poetry  ; but  for  my  costume,  and  my  correctness  on  those 
points,  I will  combat  lustily. "1 

» Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widin ; who,  for  the  la«t  years 
of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  defiance. 

4 44  Horse-tail,"  the  standard  of  a Pacha. 

• Giaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  l sm  r,-t 
sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  All.  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  tert.  Ali  Pacha  wmle  I was 
tn  the  rountry,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  some 
years  after  the  event  tad  taken  place  at  a bath  in  Sophia, 
or  Adrianople.  The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee, 
which  is  predated  before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper, 
after  dressing. 
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He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 

Nor  I forgive  a father’s  blood. 

XVI 

'*  VVitnm  tny  father’s  house  are  oes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true: 
To  these  should  I my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few  : 
They  only  want  a neart  to  lend, 

A hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 

But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 
This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh: 
He  in  Abdallah’s  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  iu  his  Serai 
Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die: 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Aveuge  his  lord  ? alas ! too  late ; 

Or  save  his  son  from  such  a fate? 

He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray’d, 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 

He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay’d 
To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray’d. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 
From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  mo ; 
Thu*  Giaffir’s  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  tliis  our  Asiatic  side. 

Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube’s  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feels 
A tyrant’s  secrets  are  but  chains, 

From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 

And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals: 

Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alla  sends — 

Slaves  tools,  accomplices — no  friends ! 


XVII. 

**  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be  : 

Howe  er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I must  prove  all  truth  t>  thee. 

^ I saw  thee  start  tliis  garb  tc  we, 

Yet  is  it  one  I oft  have  worn, 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Ga.nngde, 

To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

I*  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

W hose  laws  and  lives  are  ou  their  swords  j 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
W ould  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote  ; 

This  cup  too  for  the  nigged  knaves 

Is  fill'd — once  quaff'd,  they  ne’er  repine : 
Our  prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They’re  only  vVidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

" What  could  I be  ? Proscribed  at  home, 

And  taunted  to  a wish  to  roam  ; 

And  listless  left — for  Giaffir’s  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 


‘The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confiiv 
to  the  irchipelago,  the  *ra  alluded  to. 

* L&mbro  Canzani,  a Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts  in  178 
to,  for  me  independence  of  his  country.  Abandoned  by  tl 
MttJns,  he  became  a pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  tl 


Though  oft — Oh,  Mahomet ! how  oft  ! — 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff’d, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried — unknown  ; 

To  Haromi's  care  with  women  left. 

By  hojx*  unblem'd,  of  fame  bereft. 

W hile  thou — whose  softness  long  endear’d, 
Though  it  unmann’d  me,  still  had  cheer’d — 
To  Brusa’s  walls  for  safety  Bent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  ray  spirit  pining 
Beneath  inaction’s  sluggish  yoke, 

His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 
My  thraldom  for  a season  broke, 

On  promise  to  return  before 
Tho  day  when  Giuffir's  charge  was  o’er. 
r 1 **  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 

When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey’d  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 

As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 

And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 

One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I was  Free  f 
E’en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine  ; 

The  World- — nay,  Heaven  itself  was  mine! 

XIX. 

**  The  shallop  of  a trusty  Moor 
Convey’d  mo  from  this  idle  shore ; 

I long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean’s  purple  diadem  : 

I sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all  ;* 

But  when  and  where  I join’d  the  crew, 
With  whom  I’m  pledged  to  rise  or  fall, 

W lieu  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  ’twill  then  bo  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

II  *Tis  true,  they  are  a lawless  brood, 

But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 

And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 

With  them  hath  found — may  find  a pluce  : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  baud, 

Obedience  to  their  chief’s  command  ; 

A soul  for  every  enterprise, 

That  never  sees  with  terror’s  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 

And  vengeance  vow’d  for  those  who  fall, 
Huvc  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev’n  my  own  intents. 

And  some — and  I have  studied  all 
Distinguish’d  from  the  vulgar  rank, 

But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 

And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  LumbroV  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share ; 

And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 

To  snatch  the  Rayahs’  from  their  fate. 


scene  of  his  enterprises.  He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at 
Petersburg.  He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  revolutionists. 

* “ Rayahs/’— ail  who  pay  tbs  capitatico  tax,  called  the 
**  Haratch.” 
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So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne’er  knew  ; 

I have  a love  for  freedom  too. 

Ay ! let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch1  roam, 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar’s  home  !* * 

My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 

\re  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 

Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  dale, 

Bound  where  thon  wilt,  my  barb ! or  glide,  my  prow  1 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  Thou  ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleiku,  share  und  bless  my  bark  ; 

The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  !* 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  ! 

The  cveninp  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  !* 

Bletw’d — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca’s  wall 
To  pilgrim*  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 

Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  duys, 

That  steals  the  trembling  tcur  of  sjieechless  praise ; 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a bower 
Blooming  as  Aden®  in  its  curliest  hour. 

A thousand  swords,  with  Selim’s  heart  and  hand, 
Wait — wave — defend— destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 

The  s|K)i!  of  natious  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

The  Harem’s  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign’d  for  cares — for  joys  like  these : 

Not  blind  to  fate,  I see,  where’er  I rove, 

Ununmbcr’d  perils, — but  ouo  only  love! 

Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay', 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 

Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim’s,  firmly  shown  ; 

To  theo  be  Selim’s  tender  as  thine  own  ; 

To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite ! 

Once  free,  ’tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide : 

Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside  :* 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign’d 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man’s  warring  kind : 

Mark  ! where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  ! 
He  makes  a solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  ! 


I 


* The  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 


* The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans, will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot 
be  denied.  A young  French  renegade  confessed  to  Chateau- 

j briand,  that  he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the  ! 

desert,  without  a sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  1 
j was  Indescribable. 

»fThc  longest,  ns  well  ns  most  splendid,  of  those  pas- 
sives, with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  re- 
: vision,  inspired  linn,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling 
r which  follows  the  couplet,— “ Thou,  niv  Zuleika.  sliare  and 
l bless  mv  bark,”  &c.— a strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy 
: and  tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  and  ! 
! sclcotness  of  diction,  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion 
, of  it,  but  few  rivals  in  either  ancient  or  modem  song.—  ; 
| Moore.) 

* | Originally  written  thus— 

“ And  to-morrow  with  J ^fanaed  | ny  " 

The  following  note  being  annexed  — “ Mr.  Murray,  choose 
which  of  the  two  epithets,  ‘ fancied,’  or  * airy,’  may  be  best ; 
or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I will  dream  another.” 
In  « subsequent  letter,  he  says : — “ Instead  of— 

‘ and  tints  to-morrow  with  a famcitd  ray, 


Canto  ii. 


I like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength. 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre’s  length . 

Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource  * 

The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  ! 

Ours  bo  the  hist ; in  time  deceit  may  come 
When  cities  cage  ns  in  u social  home : 

There  ev’n  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  |>eril  could  not  part ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  wo, 

Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame — 

Away  suspicion  ! — not  Zuleiku’s  name  ! 

But  life  is  huzurd  at  the  best ; und  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fenr: 

Yes,  fear! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 

By  Osman’s  power,  and  Giaflir’s  stern  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale. 

Which  Isive  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail: 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blem’d, 

Their  nte|is  still  roving,  hut  their  hearts  at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms; 
Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o’er  the  deck, 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck  : 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be; 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a prayer  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 
To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  cheek : 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror’s  shape ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes ; 

Yea — foes — to  me  will  Giaftir’s  hate  decline? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 


XXI. 

“ His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Return’d  in  time  my  guard  to  save  ; 

Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o’er  llio  wuve 
From  isle  to  isle  I roved  the  while: 

And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I leave  the  land. 

No  deed  they’ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I have  heard  and  doom’d  it  too : 


Print — 

“ And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ; 

“ And  | | the  hope  of  morning  with  its  ray  ; 

Or — 

“ And  gilds  to-morrow’s  hope  with  heavenly  ray. 

1 wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which  of  them  is  best; 
or  rather,  no/  «orjf.”J 

* “ Jannat  al  Aden,”  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussulman 
paradise. 

«(“You  wanted  some  reflections;  and  I send  you.  per 
Selim,  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a (tensive,  if  not  . 
an  eihicnl , tendency.  One  more  revise — positively  the  last, 
if  decently  done—  at  any  rale,  the  penultimate.  ’ Mi.  Can- 
ning's approbation,  I need  not  say,  makes  me  proud.*  To  j 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  you  with  al-  } 
ter.itions,  I send  you  Cobbelt,— to  confirm  your  ortiodoxv.”  : 
lsOul  H.  to  Mr.Murrai/.] 

7 [“  Then  if  my  lip  once  murmurs,  it  must  be."— MS.] 

* cMr.  Canning’s  note  was  ns  follows  : — “ I received  the  : 
books,  and  among  them,  the  * Bride  of  Abydos.'  It  is  very,  I 
very  beautiful.  Lord  Byron  (when  1 met  him,  one  day,  at  | 
a dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  was  so  kit  J as  to  promise  to  give  i 
me  a copy  of  it.  I mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purehnse, 
but  because  I should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present.”] 
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I form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 

’Tis  fit  I oftener  share  the  toil. 

But  now  too  long  I’ve  held  thine  enr; 

Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear 
To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain: 

And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 
Perchance,  hit  life  who  gave  thee  thine, 
With  me,  this  hour  away — away ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 

Appall’d  by  truths  imparted  now. 

Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed: 

| But  be  that  peril  on  my  head!” 

XXII. 

Znleika,  mute  and  motionless. 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress, 

When,  her  last  hope  forever  gone, 

The  mother  harden’d  into  stone  ; 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
j Was  but  a younger  NiolxS. 

' But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash’d  on  high  a blazing  torch  ! 

Another — and  another — and  another — 

“Oh!  fly  — no  more  — yet  now  my  more 
brother !” 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 

| The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red  ; 

Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a shealhless  brand. 

' They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shiniug  steel ; 

) And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving. 

Stern  Giafflr  in  his  fury  raving  : 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 

Oh ! must  that  grot  be  Selim’s  grave? 


XXIII. 

Dauntless  he  stood — “ ’Tis  come — soon  past — 
One  kis«,  Zulcika — ’tis  my  last : 

Bet  yet  my  hand  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash  ; 

Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash 
No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.” 

Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stepp’d  , 

His  pistol’s  echo  rang  on  high : 

Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye ! — 

: “ They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 

Their  oars,  ’tis  but  to  see  mo  die  ; 

That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father’s  scimitar, 

Thou  ne’er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 

Farewell,  Zuleika! — Sweet!  retire: 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 

Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance 
Fear’st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I expire 
If  in  this  strife  I seek  thy  sire  ! 

1 No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour’d : 

No — though  again  he  call  me  coward ! 

But  tamely  shall  I meet  their  steel  ? 

No— as  each  crest  save  hi*  may  fcol !” 


XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gain’d  the  sand  : 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  bund, 

A gasping  head,  a quivering  trunk : 
Another  falls — but  round  him  close 
A swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 

From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 

His  boat  appennt — not  five  oars’  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength 
Oh  ! are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 

His  band  are  plunging  in  tho  bay. 

Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray  ; 

Wet — wild — unwearied  to  tho  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  tho  laud ! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
His  heart's  In  st  blood  is  on  tho  water. 


XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm’d  by  steel, 

Or  senreely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 

Had  Selim  won,  betray’d,  beset, 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 

And  tho  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 

Ah  ! wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 
For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 

That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  ho  took. 

Hath  doom’d  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  jieril  and  in  pain, 

How  late  will  Ixiver's  hope  remain  ! 

His  bnck  was  to  the  dashing  spray  ; 

Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 

When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball — 

" So  may  the  foes  of  Giaflir  fall  !” 

Whoso  voice  is  heard?  whose  carbine  rang? 
Whoso  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim’d  to  err  ? 

’Tis  thine — Abdallah's  Murderer! 

The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate, 

Tho  son  hath  found  a quicker  fate  : 

Fast  from  his  breast  tho  blood  is  bubbling, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling— 
If  aught  his  lips  essay’d  to  groan, 

The  rushing  billows  choked  tho  tone  ! 


XXVI 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  awuy ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there: 
Tho  shouts  that  shook  tho  midnight-bav 
Are  silent ; but  some  signs  of  fray 
That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 

And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand  ; 
Steps  stamp’d  ; and  dash’d  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a struggling  hand 
May  there  be  mark’d  ; nor  far  remote 
A broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 

And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  tho  deep 
There  lies  a whito  capote ! 

’Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o’er  in  vain : 

But  wivrre  is  ho  who  wore? 

Ye  ! who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
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Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  swoop 
Their  hnrdcn  round  Sigwnm’s  steep 
And  oust  on  Lemuos’  shore : 

The  so:t-biriis  shriek  above  the  prey. 

O’er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 

I Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 

Flung  hv  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell'd  with  the  wave — 

What  rockR  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 
Within  n living  grave? 

The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb’d  the  meaner  worm  ; 

The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 

Had  seen  those  scatter’d  limbs  composed, 

And  mount’d  above  his  turban  stone,* 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed — 
Yea — closed  before  his  own  ! 


XXVII. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a voice  of  wail ! 

And  womnn’s  eye  is  wet — man’s  check  is  pale : 
Zuleika  ! last  of  Ginffir’s  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 

He  sees  not — ne’er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wttl-wulleh* *  want  his  distant  car? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 

The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fute. 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

'Fell  him  thy  tale ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  ho|>e — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave! 

Ah  ! happy  ! but  of  life  to  lose  tho  worst ! 

That  grief — though  deep — though  fatal — was  thy 


first  ! 


Thrice  happy ! ne’er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  alisence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse! 
And,  oh  ! that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies ! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep — and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 

That  dreads  tho  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light,  | 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  tho  quivcr.ug  heart! 
Ah  ! wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 

Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  hcap’st  tho  dust  u|>on  thy  head, 
Vainly  tho  sackcloth  o’er  thy  limbs  dost  spread  ; 
By  that  samo  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 

Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman’s  bed. 

She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  hut  seen  to  wed. 

Thy  Daughter’s  dead ! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight’s  lonely  beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Hello’s  stream 
What  quench’d  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  bast 
shed ! 

Hark  ! to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 

“ Where  is  my  child  ?”  — an  Echo  answers  — 
“ Where  ”* 


XXVIII. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 
Til  at  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  Iwing  cypress  glooms, 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp’d  with  an  eternal  grief, 

Like  early  unrequited  Ixive, 

One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev’n  in  that  deadly  grove — 

A single  rose  is  shedding  there 
Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale: 

It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  tho  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 
And  hands  more  rude  thnn  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stein — in  vain — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  ! 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 

And  waters  with  celestial  tears; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Hello  deem 
That  this  can  bo  no  earthly  flower, 

Which  mocks  the  temjiest’s  withering  hour, 
And  bu<ls  undielter’d  by  a bower; 

Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower, 
Nor  woos  tho  summer  beam : 

To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A bird  unseen — but  not  remote : 

Invisible  his  airy  wings, 

But  soft  ns  harp  that  llouri  strings 
His  long  entrancing  note ! 

It  were  tho  Bulbul ; but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a strain  i 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  gnove. 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 

And  yet  so  sweet  tho  tears  they  shed, 

’Tis  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread, 

They  scarce  can  l>ear  tho  morn  to  break 
That  melancholy  spell. 

And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 

But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 

And  some  havo  been  who  could  believe, 

(So  foudly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 


i 

i 


i 

I 


I 


1 1“  While  the  Salsette  lay  off  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  By- 
ron saw  the  body  of  u man  who  had  been  executed  by  being 
chs*.  into  tho  sea,  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the 
t.'embling  of  the  water,  which  gave  to  its  arms  the  effect  of 
searing  away  several  sea-fowl  that  were  hovering  to  devour. 
This  incident  1ms  been  strikingly  depicted  ” — Galt.; 

* A turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  mtn 

only. 

• T~e  deuL-song  of  the  Turkish  women.  The  “silent 


slaves"  arc  tho  men,  whose  notions  of  decorum  forbid  com- 
plaint in  public. 

* “ l came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  ‘ The  friends 
of  my  youth,  where  are  they  t’  and  an  Echo  answered, 

‘ Where  are  they  I’  ” — b>am  an  Jlrabie  MS.  'The  above  quo- 
tation ifrom  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  must  be 
already  familinr  to  every  reader : it  is  given  in  the  first  an- 
notation. p.  67.  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Memory a poem  so 
well  known  as  to  render  a reference  almost  superfluous  ; 
but  to  whose  pages  all  wil.  be  delighted  to  recur  i 
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Yet  harsh  be  they  that  Maine,) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllablo*  its  sound 
Into  Zulcika's  name.* 

*TLs  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 

*Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  lute  was  laid  a marble  stone  ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  Morrow  gone ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  boro 
That  deep  fix’d  pillar  to  the  shore ; 

For  there,  as  Hello’s  legends  tell. 

Next  mom  ’twos  found  wheie  Selim  fell ; 
Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a holier  grave : 

And  there  by  night,  reclined,  ’tis  said, 

Is  seen  a ghastly  turbun’d  head : 

And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 

*T«  named  the  “ Pirate-phantom’s  pillow  \n 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourish’d  ; flourished!  this  hour, 
Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale  ; 

As  weeping  Beauty’s  cheek  at  Sorrow’s  tale  !* 

THE  CORSAIR, 

A TALE.* 

**  — — I suoi  pensieri  in  lui  dorinir  non  ponno." 

Tasso,  Gcrvsalemm*  Liberal a,  canto  x. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Mr  dear  Moore, — 

I dedicate  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
I shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years ; and  I owu  that  I feel  anxious 
' to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
of  adorning  my  pages  with  it  name,  consecrated  by 
unshaken  public  principle,  and  tho  most  undoubted 
and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
the  firmest  of  her  patriots ; while  you  stand  alone 
the  first  of  her  bards  iu  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  pennit  one,  whose 


* “Arvl  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names. n — Milton. 

For  a belief  that  the  soul-"  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form  of 

birds,  wt  need  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyttlclon's  ghost 
story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchvtsof  Kcmlal,  that  George  I.  flew 
into  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a raven,  (see  Orford’s  Remi- 
niscences,) and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a Wor- 
cester lady,  who,  believing  her  daughter  to  exist  ia  the  shape 
of  a singing  bird,  literally  furnished  her  pew  in  the  cathedral 
with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ; and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a bene- 
factress in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
her  liar  rules*  folly,  ror  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 

* [The  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  is  all 
pumy  and  loveliness.  Never  was  a faultless  character  moro 
delicately  or  more  justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  intelli- 
gence. her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  unaeviating  love  of 
truth,  appear  to  have  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
rattier  than  inculcated  by  education.  She  is  always  natural, 
always  attractive,  always  affectionate ; ami  it  must  be  ad 
muted  that  her  affections  are  not  unworthily  bestowed. 
Selim,  while  an  orphan  and  dependent,  is  never  degraded 
by  calamity  ; when  better  hopes  are  presented  to  him,  lus 

] buoyant  spirit  rises  with  his  expectations  : he  is  enterprising, 
with  no  more  rashness  than  becomes  his  youth  ; and  when 
disappointed  in  the  success  of  a well-concerted  project,  he 
meets,  with  intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  he  is  exposed 
•trough  his  own  generous  forbearance.  To  us,  “ The  Bride 
■ f Abydos"  appears  to  be.  In  every  respect,  superior  to 

The  Giaour,  though,  in  point  of  diction,  it  has  been,  per- 
haps, less  w armly  admired.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
hot  will  sunply  observe,  that  what  is  read  with  case  is  gen- 
erally read  with  rapidity  ; and  that  many  beauties  of  style 
] which  escape  observation  in  a simple  and  connected  narra- 
»i*e,  would  bo  forced  on  the  reader’s  attention  by  abrupt 
and  perplexing  transitions.  It  is  only  when  a traveller  is 
| obliged  to  stop  on  his  journey,  that  ne  is  disposed  to  ex- 
amine md  admire  the  prospect.-  Gcoaoa  Ellis.) 


i only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has  been  i 
' the  yean  lie  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add  \ 
the  humble  but  sincere  sulTrage  of  friendidlip,  to  j 
the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least  ' 
prove  to  you,  that  I huve  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  abnn- 
doued  tho  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
, leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your  ! 
1 friends  for  too  long  an  aiisence.  It  is  said  among  | 
! those  friends,  I trust  truly,  that  you  aro  engaged  in  > 
the  composition  of  a poem  whoso  scene  will  bo  laid  I 
iu  the  East ; none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  jus-  I 
tice.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,4  the  mag-  I 


* f“  The  * Brule,’  such  as  it  is,  is  my  first  entire  composi-  i 
1 lion  of  any  length,  (except  the  .Satire,  and  be  d— d to  it,)  for 

the  ’Giaour*  is  but  astringof  passages,  and  * Childc Harold’  . 
is,  and  I rather  think  always  will  be,  unconcludcd.  It  was  ' 
published  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  December  ; but  how  it  is 
I liked,  1 know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault  j 
! of  the  public,  against  whom  I huve  no  complaint.  But  I j 
am  much  more  indebted  to  the  tale  than  I can  ever  be  to  ; 
the  most  important  reader  ; as  it  wrung  my  thoughts  from  \ 
reality  to  imagination  ; from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recol- 
lections ; and  recalled  me  to  a country  replete  with  the 
brightest  and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colors  of  my  ■ 
memory.’*— Byron  Diary,  Dec.  5,  1813.) 

* (*’  The  Corsair*'  w as  begun  on  the  I#th.  and  finished  on  i 
i the  31st  of  December.  1813  ; a rapidity  of  composition 

; which,  taking  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty  i 
of  the  poem,  is.  p rnai.s,  unparalleled  in  the  literary  his-  | 
tory  of  the  country.  Lord  Byron  stairs  it  to  have  "been 
written  *•  run  amort,  and  very  much  from  existence."  In  the  I 
original  MS.  the  chief  female  character  was  called  »«>»• 
ctsca,  m whose  person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of 
his  acquaintance ; but.  w hile  the  work  was  at  press,  he 
changed  the  name  to  Medora.] 

* [This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a : 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore,  I 
with  n request  that  he  would  ” lake  his  choice."  It  ran  as  I 
follows 

*•  Mr  dear  Moore.—  January 7th,  1814.  ' 

“ I had  Written  to  you  a long  letter  of  dedication,  w hich  ! 
1 suppress,  because,  though  it  contained  something  relating 
to  you.  which  every  one  hnd  been  glad  to  hear,  yet  there  | 
was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all  things  what- 
soever, ending  with  Hint  topic  on  which  most  men  are 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing. — one's  self.  It  might  have 
been  rewritten  ; but  to  w hat  purpose  ? My  praise  could  add 
nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly  established  fame  ; 
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mhcent  and  firry  spirit  of  her  sons,  tho  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  l>e  found  ; and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  Was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel.  Your  imagination  will  create 
a wanner  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky  ; hut  wildness, 
tenderness,  *vd  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  yon  have  already 
'.hus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the  most 
zealous  <>f  • our  country’s  antiquarians. 

May  I add  a few  words  on  a subject  on  which  all 
men  uro  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
— Self.  I have  written  much,  and  published  moro 
than  enough  to  demand  a longer  sileuco  than  I now 
meditate ; but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  further  tho  awnrd  of  “ Gods, 
men,  nor  columns.”  In  the  present  composition  I 
hare  attempted  not  tho  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stanza 
of  Spenser  is  perhups  too  slow’  and  dignified  for 
narrative ; though,  I confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart : Scott  alone,1  of  tho  present 
generation,  haa  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ; and  this 
is  not  tho  least  victor}’  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 

Sonins:  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  aud  our 
ramutists,  are  tho  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  hut  warn  us  from  tho  rough  ami  barren  rook 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  tho  most  popular  measure  certainly  ; but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  tako  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versification,  in  which  I have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  cir- 
culation is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  bo  of  my 
future,  regret. 

With  regnrd  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages moro  |>erfect  and  umiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  con- 
sidered no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and  quali- 
ties than  if  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so — if  I 
have  dviated  intc  th-  ^ corny  vanity  of  “ drawing 
from  s,  it,”  the  lectures  are  probably  like,  since  they 
are  unfavorable  ; and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  arc 
undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I havo  little  in- 
terest in  undeceiving.  I have  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  author 
better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; but  I can- 
not help  a littlo  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at 
some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I see  several  bnrds  (far  more  deserving,  I allow) 
in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  from  all 
participation  iu  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  never- 
theless. might  he  found  with  little  more  morality  than 
“ The  Giaour,”  and  perhaps — but  no— I must  admit 


l 


Childo  Harold  to  be  a very  repulsive  personage  ; and 
as  to  his  identity,  thoso  who  like  it  must  give  him 
whatever  “ alias”  they  please* 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  tho  delight  of  his  readers  aud 
his  friends,  tho  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his 
own,  permits  mo  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Most  truly, 

And  affectionately, 

His  obedient  servant, 

BYRON 

January  3,  1814. 


i 


and  with  toy  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conversation,  you  arc  already  acquainted. 
In  availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe 
this  poem  to  you,  I can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as 
worthy  your  acceptance,  os  your  regard  is  dear  to 
“ Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

“ Bynos.”; 

i I After  the  words  “ Scott  alone.”  Lord  Byron  had  in- 
se\ed,  in  a parenthesis — " He  will  excuse  tne  • Mr.’ — we 
do  not  say  Jfr.  Ca-sar.’’] 

s Ut  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  receive  this 


THE  CORSAIR." 


CAMTO  THE  FIRST. 


ncssun  maggior  dolore, 


Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  folice 
Nella  nnserio, 


Dastk 


I. 


“ O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sen. 

Our  thoughts  as  lioundloss,  and  our  souls  as  free. 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  hdlows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home  ! 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 

Our  flag  tho  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  ever}’  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  ? not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  o’er  the  heaving  wave  ; 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wuutonness  and  ease  ! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  pleas©— 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  tho  waters  wide, 

The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 

Thnt  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  1 
That  for  itself  can  woo  tho  approaching  fight. 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zca’ 
And  where  Uie  feebler  faint — can  only  feel — 

Feel — to  the  rising  bosom’s  inmost  core, 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 

No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 

Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : 

Come  when  it  will — w’c  snatch  the  life  of  life — 

When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  ? 

Let  him  who  crawls  enamor’d  cf  decay, 

Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  ; 


passage  as  an  admission  or  a denial  of  the  opinion  to  which 
it  refers  ; but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  injustice, 
if  he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  the  criminal  actions  with 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained.  Men  no  more  ex- 
j pected  to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  *•  knew  him 
self  a villain.” than  they  look  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Kehama 
on  :nc  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water,  or  the  profligacy  of 
Marmton  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. — Sir  Walter  Scott. J 

3 The  time  in  this  poem  inay  seem  too  short  for  the  oc- 
currences. but  the  w hole  of  the  Algean  isles  arc  within  a 
few  hours’  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I have  often  found  it 
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Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 

While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 

Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound— escapes  control. 

His  corse  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  care, 

And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave: 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 

: When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 

II  n the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger’s  day, 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 

And  cry,  Remembrance  saddening  o’er  each  brow, 

, How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  note 

II. 

Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate’s  isle, 
Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while: 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill’d  the  rocks  along, 
Aud  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem’d  a song ! 

In  scatter’d  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

They  game— carouse — converse — or  whet  the  bland  ; 
| Select  the  arms— to  each  his  blade  assign, 
i And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 

| Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

I While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 
f For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net  j 
Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a sjwck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise  ; 

Trll  o’er  the  tales  of  mauy  a night  of  toil, 

■ And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a spoil : 

I No  matter  where — their  chief’s  allotment  this  ; 

Their*,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

| Rut  who  that  Chief?  hw  name  on  every  shore 
j Is  famed  aud  fear’d — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

‘ With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 
j Few  are  his  words;  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

' Ne’er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne’er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

• That  goblet  passes  him  untosted  still — 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 
Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  loo  ; 
Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden’s  homeliest  roots, 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  all  a hermit’s  board  would  scarce  deny. 

; But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

H is  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

I u 8teer  to  that  shore  !” — they  sail.  “ Do  th»  " — *ta» 
done  . 

“ Now  form  and  follow  me  !” — the  spoil  is  won 
Thus  prompt  his  acceuts  a..  ? his  notions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  inqnirt.  his  will  ; 

I To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  vrr  further  deigu  reply. 


'*  A sail ! — a sail !” — a promised  prize  to  Hope  ! 

Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 

No  prise,  alas ! — but  yet  a welcome  sail : 

The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
f Yr« — she  is  ours — a home-returning  bark — 

Blow  fair,  thou  breeze  ! — she  anchors  ero  the  dark. 
A^ady  doubled  is  the  capo— our  bay 
Receive#  ill  at  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
; How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 

J Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 
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1 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  uot  bravo  the  battle-fire — the  wreck — , 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  1 

I 

IV 

Hoarse  o’er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furl'd  ; and  anchoring  round  she  swings : 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  laud  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 

’Tis  maim'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow'  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout  1 — the  friendly  speech  ! 

When  hand  gras|M  hand  uniting  on  the  beach  ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart’s  promise  of  festivity  ! 

I 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd . 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 

And  woman’s  gentler  unxiou*  tone  is  heard — 

Friends’ — husbands' — lovers’  names  in  each  dear  word : : 
“ Oh  ! are  they  safe  ? we  ask  not  of  success — 

But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 

From  where  the  battle  roars— the  billows  chafe— 

They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe  ? 

Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 

And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes !" 

VI. 

“ Where  is  our  chief  ? for  him  we  bear  report — 

And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — short ; , 
Yet  thus  sincere — ’tis  cheering,  though  so  brief ; • 

But,  Juan  ! instant  guide  ns  to  our  chief: 

Our  greeting  paid,  we’ll  feast  on  our  return, 

Aud  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
.-Wending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way. 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o’er  the  bay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring. 

Whose  scatter’d  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 

Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave,  i 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave? 

In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 

Not  oft  a resting-staff  to  that  red  hand? 

“ ’Tis  lie— 'tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone  ; 

On — Juan  ! — on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 

The  bark  he  view's — and  tell  him  wo  would  greet  j 
Hie  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet: 

We  dare  uot  yet  approach — thou  know’st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude.” 

VII.  I 

Him  Jnan  sought,  and  told  of  their  .tneni  j — 

He  spake  not — but  a sign  express’d  assent. 

These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  arc  mute. 

“ These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 

Whatc'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that" — “ Peace,  peace  !” — ho  cuts  their  prating 
short. 

Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttcriug  speech  : 

They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a stealing  look, 

To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ; 

i 
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Of  deeper  passions  ; and  to  judgo  their  mien, 

He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 

Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
i The  clenched  hand,  the  puuse  of  agony, 

1 That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  thnt  mood  of  fear: 

Then — with  each  fcaturo  working  from  tho  heart, 
With  feelings  looser!  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  tho  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow  ; 

Then — Stranger!  if  thou  caiiHt,  and  tremhlcst  not, 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  Boothes  his  lot! 

Mark — how  that  lono  and  blighted  bosom  scare 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years ! 

Behold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e’er  shall  see, 

Man  as  himself — tho  secret  spirit  free  7 


XI. 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument — 

His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 
i In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a fool ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

Doom’d  by  his  very  virtues  for  a dupe, 

He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 

Nor  deem’d  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  givo  again. 

Fear'd — shunn'd — belied — ero  youth  had  lost  her 
force, 

Ho  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse. 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a sacred  call, 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  kaew  himself  u villain — but  he  deem’d 
The  rest  no  belter  than  the  thing  he  seem'd  ; 

And  scorn’d  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
. Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  ho  kuew 
The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch’d  and  dreaded 
too. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt: 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  v«.oom  of  the  folded  snake  : 

The  first  may  turn — out  not  avenge  the  blow  ; 

The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 

Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 

And  he  may  crush — no'  conquer — still  it  stings ! 

XII. 

None  are  all  evil— -quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a fool  or  child  ; 

Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  ho  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Isjvo  ! 

Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  ono  from  whom  ho  never  ranged  ; 

1 Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 

: Ho  shunn’d,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass’d  them  by ; 

, Though  many  a beauty  droop’d  in  prison'd  bowo", 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

* Ye* — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

| TVied  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hoj»e,  nor  battled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  wore  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 
l/ost  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart: 
Which  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love ! 

Ho  was  a villain — ay — reproaches  shower 
On  him — but  not  the  puiwion,  nor  its  power, 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one 

; 

XIII. 

lie  paused  a moment — till  his  hastening  men 
I’ass'd  tho  first  winding  downward  to  tho  glen. 

“Strange  tidings  ! — many  a peril  have  I pass'd, 

Nor  know'  I why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  foreliodes,  but  must  not  fear, 

Nor  shall  my  followers  find  mo  falter  here. 

’Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate  ; 

And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 

We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 

Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 

Morn  ne’er  uwokc  thorn  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-uight  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  !) 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seus. 

Now  to  Medora — Oh  ! my  sinking  heart, 

Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  urt ! : 

Yet  was  1 brave — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave . 

Ev’n  insects  sting  for  nuglit  they  seok  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share,  i 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efl'orts  to  despair, 

Small  merit  claims — but  ’iwas  my  nobler  Iiojhj 
To  teach  my  few  with  uumliere  still  to  cope  ; 

Iiong  have  I led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed : 

No  medium  now — wo  perish  or  succeed  ! 

So  let  it  he — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 

But  chafes  my  prido  thus  baffled  in  the  snare: 

Is  this  my  skill ! my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  jiower,  and  life  upon  a single  cast? 

Oh,  Fate  ! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late.” 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach’d  the  summit  of  his  tower-crow'n'd  hill : 

There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  und  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 

Through  tho  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung. 

And  these  the  notes  tho  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

1. 

“ Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore, 

Save  when  to  thiuo  my  heart  resjioiisivc  bwcIIs, 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before.  j 

a. 

“ There,  in  its  centre,  a sepulchral  lamp 
Burns  tho  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen  ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  dump 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  keen. 
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Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o’er  his  arms, 

In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 

Scarco  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem’d  almost  unfelt ! 

Hark — {teals  tho  thunder  of  the  signal-gun ! 

It  told  'twa*  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 

Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd. 

Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress’d  ! 

And  tottering  to  tho  couch  his  bride  ho  bore, 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 

Felt — that  for  him  enrth  held  but  her  ulone, 

Kiss’d  her  cold  forehead — turn’d — is  Conrad  gono  7 

XV. 

“ And  is  he  gone  ?”— on  sudden  solitude 
How  oil  that  fearful  question  will  iutnido ! 

“ *Twas  but  un  instant  past — and  here  ho  stood  ! 

And  now” — without  the  portal's  porch  hIio  rush'd, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  iu  freedom  gush’d ; 

Big — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — “ Farewell !” 

For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe’er 
We  promise— hope — believe — there  breutlios  despair. 
O’er  every  feature  of  that  still,  palo  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix’d  what  tirno  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  largo  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till — Oh,  how  far! — it  caught  a glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrensied  seem’d  to  swim, 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew’d 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  bo  renew’d. 

**  He’s  gone !” — against  her  heart  that  hund  is  driven, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven; 
She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  tho  main  ; 

The  white  sail  set— she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

But  turn'd  with  sickening  sold  within  the  guto — 

**  It  is  so  dream — and  I am  desoluto  !”' 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending — swiftly  sped 
Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn’d  liiu  head ; 

But  shrunk  whene’er  the  windings  of  His  wny 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey. 

His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 

That  hail’d  him  first  when  homeward  from  tho  deep : 
And  she — tho  dim  and  melancholy  star, 

Whoso  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 

On  her  bo  must  not  gaze,  bo  must  not  think, 

There  he  might  reBt — but  on  Destruction’s  brink: 
Yet  once  almost  ho  stopp’d — and  nearly  gnvo 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 

But  no — it  must  not  bo — a worthy  chief  » 

May  molt,  but  uot  betray  to  woman’s  grief. 

He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind. 

And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind: 

Again  ho  hurries  on — and  as  lie  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrato  on  Ids  care, 

The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 

The  shout,  the  signul,  ami  tho  dashing  oar; 

As  marks  his  eye  the  scaboy  on  the  most, 

The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fust, 

The  waving  kerchiefs  of  tho  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 

’And  more  thau  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 

Ha  oiarvell’d  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft 


1 [We  do  not  know  any  thing  in  poetry  more  beautiful  or 
Kuching  than  this  picture  of  their  parting.— JsrraEv.j 


Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast. 

Ho  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possess'd ; 

He  bounds — ho  flics — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begiue  the  beach, 
Thcro  checks  Iub  speed ; but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
Tho  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 

Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew  ; 

Nor  rush,  disturb’d  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 

For  well  had  Conrad  lrurn’d  to  curb  the  crowd, 

By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 

Ilia  was  the  lofty  port,  tho  distant  mien, 

That  seems  to  slum  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 

The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye, 

That  checks  low  mirth,  but  locks  not  courtesy  ; 

All  these  he  wielded  to  command  ussent ; 

But  where  he  wish’d  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 

That  kindness  coucell  d feur  iu  those  who  heard, 

And  others'  gifts  sliow'd  mean  beside  his  word; 

When  echo’d  to  the  heart  ns  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone: 

But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wouted  m’ood, 

He  cured  not  what  he  soften’d,  hut  subdued ; 

Tho  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  mndo 
Him  value  less  who  loved — thau  what  obey'd. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 

Before  him  Juan  stands — “ Are  all  prepared  ?” 

“ They  are — nay  more — embark’d : tho  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief ” 

“ My  sword,  and  my  capote.” 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 

His  belt  and  clonk  were  o’er  his  shoulders  flung: 

“ Call  Pedro  here  !”  IIo  comes — and  Conpid  bends, 
With  all  tho  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends; 

M Receive  these  tablets,  aud  peruse  witli  care, 

Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there  ; 
Double  tho  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  theso  orders  mark : 

| In  throe  days  (serve  the  breeze)  tho  sun  shall  shine 
I On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  bo  thine !” 

This  said,  his  brother  Pirate’s  hund  ho  wrung, 

, Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 

Flash'd  the  dipp’d  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  tho  waves'  phosphoric’  brightness  broke  ; 
They  gain  tho  vessel— on  the  deck  he  stands, — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  bauds — 

Ho  mnrks  how  well  the  ship  her  holm  obeys, 

How  gallant  nil  her  crew — und  deigns  to  pruise. 

His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  torn — 

Why  doth  ho  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn? 

Alas ! those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 

And  livo  a moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 

She — his  Medoru — did  she  m.trk  the  prow? 

Ah  ! never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  ! 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  duwn  of  day — 

Again  ho  mans  himself  and  turns  away  ; 

Down  to  tho  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends, 

And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and  ends: 
Before  them  burns  the  Inmp,  and  spreads  the  chart. 
And  ail  that  spenks  aud  aids  the  naval  art ; 

They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 

To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  lute? 

Meantime,  the  steady  breezo  serenely  blew, 

And  fust  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  rfew  ; 


* By  night,  particularly  In  n warm  latitude,  every  stroka 
of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water 
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. Pass'd  tlia  high  hsadJands  of  each  clustering  isle, 
i To  gain  their  j»ort — long — long  ere  morning  smile: 
I And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
I Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 

Count  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 

And  anchor’d  wlier«  his  ambush  meant  to  lie! 
Screen’d  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 

That  rears  on  higli  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 

Then  rose  his  Imnd  to  duty — not  from  sleep— 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  laud  or  deep ; 

While  lenn’d  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
And  calmly  tulk'd — and  yet  ho  talk'd  of  blood ! 


THE  CORSAIR. 


CANTO  TIIK  SKCOXD. 

«•  Cono-sceste  i dubiosi  desiri !”— Dante 


Ln  Coron's  bay  floats  many  u galley  light. 

Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lumps  are  bright, 

For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a feast  to-night: 

A feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come. 

When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter’d  Rovers  home : 

This  hath  J»e  sworn  by  Alla  and  his  sword, 

And  faithful  to  his  finnan  nnd  his  word. 

His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 

And  great  the  gathering  crews,  nnd  loud  the  lioast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prise, 

Though  far  the  distaut  foe  they  thus  despise ; 

*Tia  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won  ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 

Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 

Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Creek  ; 

How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turbau'd  brave — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a slave ! 

Infest  his  dwelling — 1 ’»*.  forbear  to  slay. 

Their  arms  are  strong,  et  merciful  to-day, 

And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  ! 

Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 

To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coining  foe. 

Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  licguile. 

And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a head  must  smile; 

For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 

And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turbau’d  Seyd ; 

[ Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 

| Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 

| Forbidden  draughts,  ‘tis  said,  he  dureu  to  quaff, 

* Coffee  * “ Chibouque,”  pipe.  * Dancing  girl*. 

« It  has  been  observed,  that  Conrad  s entering  disguised 
as  a spy  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  s*».  I find  something 
not  unlike  it  in  history :— ■*  Anxious  to  explore  with  his 
own  eyes  the  Mate  of  the  Vandals.  Ms|ormn  ventured,  after 
disguising  the  color  of  his  hair,  to  mu  Carthage  in  the 


Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry’s  juice/ 

The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use  : 

The  long  chibouque V dissolving  cloud  supply, 

While  dance  the  Alinas*  to  wild  minstrelsy. 

The  rising  morn  will  view'  the  chiefs  embark; 

Hut  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark: 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o’er  the  ragged  deep; 

Feast  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must. 

And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Koruus  trust ; 

And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  1 toast. 

III. 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 

Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 
Bows  his  bent  head — his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 

Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 

“ A captive  Pervise,  from  the  pirate’s  nest 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest.’*4 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye, 

And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 

His  arms  were  folded  on  his  durk-gu  eu  vest. 

His  stop  was  feeble,  and  his  look  depress’d ; 

Yet  worn  he  seem’d  of  hardship  more  than  years. 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  (iciiuiice.  not  from  fear*. 
Vow’d  to  his  God — his  sable  looks  be  wore. 

And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o’er : 

Around  his  form  his  louse  long  robe  was  thrown, 

And  wrapp’d  a breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self- possession  maim'd, 

He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd  ; 

And  question  of  his  comiug  fain  would  seek, 

Before  the  Pacha’s  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

“ Whence  eom’st  thou,  Derviso  7” 

“ From  the  outlaw's  den, 

A fugitive — ” 

“ Thy  capture  where  and  when?” 

“ From  Scalanovo’a  port  to  Scio’s  isle. 

The  Saick  was  bound  ; but  Alla  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — the  Moslem  merchant’s  gains 
The  Rovers  won:  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 

I had  no  dentil  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 

Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I lost ; 

At  length  a fisher’s  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  nnd  offer’d  chance  of  flight ; 

I seized  tho  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 

With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha  ! who  can  fear  ?** 

“ How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  prepared. 
Their  plunder’d  wealth,  and  robber’s  rock,  to  guard? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom’d 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  V * 

“ Pacha  ! the  fetter’d  captive’s  mourning  eye, 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  dm  play  tho  spy ; 

I only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  rne  from  the  shore ; 
I only  mark’d  the  glorious  min  and  sky. 

Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity  ; 


eharsetrr  of  his  own  ambassador ; and  Genseric  was  after- 
wards mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  lie  had  entertained 
and  dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anec- 
dote may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction  : but  it  is  a 
fiction  which  would  not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life 
of  a hero.”— See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall,  vol.  vi.  p.  1HJ 
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And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom’s  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

| This  tnavst  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril’s  shape  ; 

Else  vainly  had  I pray’d  or  sought  the  chanco 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance  : 

The  cureless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 

May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 

• Pacha ! — my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves: 

^ermit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee ! I’eaco 
With  all  around  ! — now  grant  repose — release.” 

I 44  Stay,  Derviso  ! I havo  more  to  question — stay, 

I do  command  thee— sit — dost  hear?— obey! 

More  I must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting: 

The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 

Clearly  and  full — I love  uot  mystery.” 

} Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  pious  man, 

Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Pivuu  ; 

Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  press'd, 

And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 

Twas  but  a moment's  peevish  hectic  pass'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast: 

He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  liefore  forsook : 

The  feast  was  usher’d  in — but  sumptuous  faro 
He  shunn'd  :is  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 

For  one  so  long  condemn’d  to  toil  and  fast, 

Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 
I 

• “ What  ails  thee,  Dervise?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
» This  feast  a Christian’s?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 

; Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge, 
i Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre’s  edge, 

Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 

And  hated  hosts  secin  brethren  to  tho  sight !” 

44  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 

And  my  stern  vow  and  order's1  laws  op)>oso 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 

' It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
j That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 
i Bat  for  thy  sway — nay  more— thy  Sultan’s  throne, 

I taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 

Infringed  our  order’s  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage.” 

44  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thon  art — 

One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart. 

How  many  ’ — Ha  ! it  cannot  sure  be  day? 

What  stir — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

It  shines  a lake  of  fire ! — away — away ! 

; Ho  ! treachery  ! my  guards ! my  scimitar ! 

The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I afar! 

| Accursed  Dervise  ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 
| Some  villain  spy — scizd — cleave  him — slay  him  now 

; Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  hurst  of  light, 
j Nor  le»  his  change  of  form  appall’d  the  sight: 

' Up  roue  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 

, But  like  a warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 

I 

t 

t The  Dcrviees  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 
the  monks. 

* **  Zatanai,”  Satan. 

* A common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 


Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 

Shone  bis  mail’d  breast,  and  flash’d  his  sabre’s  ray! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 

More  glittering  eye.  and  black  brow’s  sabler  gloom, 
dared  on  tho  Moslems’  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  loft  no  hope  for  fight 
The  wild  confusion,  and  tho  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below; 

The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 

For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell — 
Flung  o’er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell  ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves ; 

Naught  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 

They  seize  that  Dorvise  !— seize  on  Zutunui  !* 

Ho  saw  their  terror — check’d  tho  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 

• Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey’d, 

Tho  flame  was  kindled  ero  the  signal  inado ; 

He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew  ; 

’Tis  answer’d — 44  Well  yo  speed,  my  gallant  crew  ! 
Why  did  I doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 

And  deem  design  hud  left  mo  single  here  ?” 

Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre’s  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fust  atonement  for  its  fust  delay  ; 

Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  tho  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turhaus  o’er  the  chamber  spread, 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  bead : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o’crwhelm’d  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 

Retreats  before  him,  though  bo  still  defies. 

No  craven  ho — and  yet  he  dreads  tho  blow, 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  bus  foe ! 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

Ho  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight  ;* 

For  now  the  pirates  pass’d  the  Harem  gate, 

And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 

Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling — throws 
The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o’erflows! 

The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within, 

Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 

Proclaim’d  how  well  ho  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  uud  lonely  there, 

A glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 

Bui  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 

44  ’Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes — ami  he  must  die — 
Much  hath  been  done — but  more  remains  to  do-  - 
Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too  ?” 

V. 

Quick  at  the  word — thoy  seized  him  each  a torch. 
And  firo  tho  dome  from  minaret  to  |>orch. 

; A stern  delight  was  fix’d  in  Conrad’s  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  erv 
I Of  women  struck,  and  like  a deadly  knell 
!”  • Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle’s  yell, 
j “ Oh  ! burst  the  Harem — wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form — remember — ire  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 

Mull  is  our  foe,  mid  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 

But  still  wo  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 


anger.  See  Prince  Eugene’s  Memoirs,  page  24  “ The 

Seraskier  received  a wound  in  the  thigh  : he  plucked  up 
his  beard  by  the  roots,  because  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field.” 
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Oh  ! I forgot — hut  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live: 

Follow  wlu>  will — I go — we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a crime.” 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  burnt#  the  door, 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  vohimed  smoke. 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save:  with  lusty  arms 
Each  bears  a prise  of  tuiregarded  charms ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears ; sustain  their  sinking  frames 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  goro  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she?  whom  Conrad’s  arms  convey 
From  recking  pile  and  combat’s  wreck — away — 

W ho  but  tli o lovo  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed? 

The  Harem  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd! 


VL 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,’ 

Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair  ; 

For  iu  that  pause  compassion  snatch’d  from  war, 
The  foo  before  retiring,  fust  and  far, 

W it  It  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  tmpursned, 
f irst  slowlior  fled — then  rallied — (hen  withstood. 

I his  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair’s  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o’er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
i The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alla  il  Alla  ! Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  ihut  must  atone  or  die ! 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow’d  too  well — 

When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  lifo. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  rejiell’d  : 

“ One  effort— one — to  break  tbo  circling  host !” 

They  form — unite — charge — waver — ail  is  lost! 
Within  a narrower  ring  compress’d,  beset, 

| Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 

Ah  ! now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

; Hcmm  d in— cut  off — cleft  down — aud  trampled 
o’er ; 

1 But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 

I And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o’ercomc, 

Hio  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 

Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  g-asr  of  death  ! 


VII. 

f But  first,  ero  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows, 

Aud  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Harem  handmaids  freed, 

■ Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  thoir  creed, 

By  Conrad’s  mandate  safely  were  bestow’d, 

And  dried  those  tears  for  lifo  and  fame  that  flow’d  ; 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall’d  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o’er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents;  soften’d  in  his  eye: 
’Twns  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew’d, 
Seem’d  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 


Gulnare,  a female  name  ; it  means,  literally,  the  flower 
of  Use  pomegranate. 


The  Pacha  woo’d  as  if  he  deem’d  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 

'Dm  Corsair  vow’d  protection,  soothed  affright, 

As  if  his  homage  were  a woman’s  right. 

‘•  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female— vain*  j 

Vet  much  I long  to  view  that  chief  again  ; 

1 I f but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 

The  lifo — my  loving  lord  remember’d  not 

' l 
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VIII. 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread. 

But  gather’d  breathing  from  the  happier  dead  ; 

Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 

■ I ell  d — (deeding — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 

And  snatch’d  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 

W bile  Vengeance  ponder’d  o’er  new  plans  of  pain. 

And  stanch’d  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again— 

But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd’s  ungiuttod  eye 
W ould  doom  him  ever  dying — ne’er  to  die  ! 

Can  this  he  he?  triumphant  late  she  «<w, 

" hen  his  red  hand’s  wild  gesture  waved,  a las 
I is  he  indeed— disarm’d  but  undepress’d, 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possess'd ; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 

" hieh  would  have  kiss’d  tho  hand  that  tnen  could 
kill. 

• hi  were  there  none,  of  ull  the  many  given, 

To  send  his  soul — he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven? 

Must  lie  alone  of  ail  retain  his  breath, 

W ho  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  deuth  ? 

He  deeply  felt— what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune’s  wheel, 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor’s  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt  ; but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate— now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A conqueror’s  more  than  captive’s  air  is  seen. 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound, 

Hut  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around  : 

Though  the  fur  shouting  of  tho  d (taut  crowd, 

Their  tremors  o’er,  rose  insolent!)  loud, 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 

Insulted  not  tho  foo  who  taught  them  fear ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 

In  silence  oyed  him  with  a secret  dread. 

IX. 

Tho  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there.  i 

To  not©  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 

And  promise  feeling  for  tho  wrench  of  p&in : 

I e-morrow — yea — to-morrow’s  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  seo  impalement's  pungs  begun, 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne 
Of  torments  this  tho  longest  aud  tho  worst, 

W hich  adds  all  other  agony  to  (hirst, 

1 hat  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 

While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

**  Oh  • water — water !” — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim’s  prayer — for  if  he  driuks — he  dies. 

Ibis  was  his  doom: — tho  Ijoech,  the  guard,  wore 
gone, 

Aud  left  proud  Conrad  fetter’d  and  alone. 
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X. 

Twere  vain  to  paint  to  wnat  his  feelings  grew— 

It  ev’n  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

There  is  u wur,  a chaos  of  the  mind, 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse  ; 

That  juggling  Dead — who  never  spake  before— 

But  cries  “ I warn’d  thee !”  when  the  deed  is  o’er 
Vain  voice  ! the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 

May  writhe — rebel — tbo  weak  alone  repent ! 

Ev’n  in  thut  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels. 

And,  to  itself,  all — all  that  self  reveals. 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought  ♦ 

That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 
Ambition’s  dreams  expiring,  love’s  regret, 

Endanger'd  glory,  lifo  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  lmte 
’Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 

The  hopeless  past,  the  hosting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember’d  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne’er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 

But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a crime ; 

The  withering  senso  of  evil  unreveal'd. 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  moro  conceal’d — 

All,  in  a word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  nuked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 

Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courugc  bravo  it  all, 

All — all — before — beyond — the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  has  some  fear,  and  ho  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise: 

Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 

But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  steel’d  by  |>ondcring  o’er  his  far  career, 

He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near 

XI. 

In  the  high  chamber  of  bis  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter’d  in  the  Pacha’s  power. 

His  palace  perish’d  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contain'd  at  ->uco  his  captive  and  his  court. 

Not  much  coula  Conrad  of  his  sentenco  blame, 

His  foe,  if  vanquish’d,  had  but  shured  the  Bnmo : — 

Alone  he  sate — in  solitude  bad  scann'd 

His  guilty  bosom,  but  thai  breast  he  inaun'd . 

One  thought  alone  ho  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
“Oh,  bow  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?” 

Then — only  then — his  clanking  bands  be  raised, 

And  strain’d  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  ho  gazed: 
But  soon  ho  found — or  feign'd — or  dream’d  relief, 

And  smiled  ill  self-derision  of  liis  grief, 

“ And  now  come  ta~*ure  when  it  will — or  may 
More  need  of  rest  to  nervo  me  for  the  day  !” 

This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 

Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 

For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done  : 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  timo, 

She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 

One  hour  beheld  him  sinco  the  tide  he  stomm’d — 
Dnguised  — discover’d  — conquering  — ta’cn  — con- 
demn'd— 

A chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 

Destroying — saving — prison’d — and  asleep ! 


XII. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep— Ah  ! happy  if  in  death  ! 

Ho  slept — Who  o’er  his  placid  shynber  bends? 

His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 

Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 

No,  ’tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 

Its  white  arm  raised  a lamp — yet  gently  hid. 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  hut  to  pain, 

And  once  unclosed — hut  once  may  close  again. 

Thut  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 

And  auburn  waves  of  g^mm’d  and  braided  hair; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — nuked  foot. 

That  shines  like  snow,  and  fulls  on  curth  as  mule — 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there? 
Ah!  rather  usk  what  will  not  ••oman  dare? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 

She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 

She  left  his  side — ha>  signet-ring  site  bore, 

Which  oft  in  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before — 

And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  gourds  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  chauging  blows. 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 

And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door, 

They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more: 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring. 

Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 


XIII. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  “ Can  ho  calmly  sleep, 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 

And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  mude  this  man  so  dear? 
True — 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I owe. 

And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo- 
’Tis  late  to  think — hut  soft — his  slumlier  breaks — 
How  heavily  ho  sighs  1 — lie  starts — awakes  !” 

• 

He  raised  his  head — and  dazzled  with  the  light. 
His  eye  seqm'd  dubious  if  it  saw  uriglit: 

He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  liis  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  lie  lived  again. 

“ What  is  that  form  ? if  not  a shape  of  air, 
Mcthinks,  my  jailer's  face  shows  wond’rous  fair  1” 


“ Pirate ! thou  know’st  mo  not — but  I am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done  ; 

Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band 
I come  through  darkuesi — and  I scarce  know  why — 
Yet  not  to  hurt — I would  not  6ce  tlico  die.” 


“ If  so,  kind  lady  ! thine  the  only  eye 
Thut  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight: 
Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  uso  their  right. 
But  still  I thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a shrino  1” 


Strange  though  it  scorn — yet  with  extremes!  grief 
Is  link’d  a mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 

That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne’er  beguiles, 

And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  6iniles ; 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

Till  even  the  scaffold1  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate'er  it  was  that  flash’d  on  Conrad,  now 
A laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

Ann  these  his  accents  had  a sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  ho  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 

Yet  ’irainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 
Few  thoughts  ha  i ha  to  spare  fro  r glc : r and  strif 

XIV. 

“ Corsair ! thy  doom  is  named — but  I have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I spare — nay  more — would  save  thee  now, 
But  this— time— hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 
But  all  I can,  I will : at  least,  delay 
Tho  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a day. 

More  now  were  ruin — cv’n  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.” 

'*  Yes ! — loth  indeed  : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

Or  fall'n  too  low  to  fear  a further  fall : 

Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ; mo  with  hope, 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I could  not  cope : 

Unlit  to  vanquish — shall  I meanly  fly, 

The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die? 

Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I trod 
Were  these — my  bark — my  sword — my  lovo — my 
Cod  ! 

The  last  I left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 

And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  mo  low. 

I have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 

It  is  enough — I breathe — and  I can  bear. 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  trno  a brand ; 

My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 

For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 

Oh  ! she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  cun  bind — • 

And  this  will  break  a heart  so  more  than  kind, 

And  blight  a form — till  thine  appear’d,  Oulnare! 

Mine  eye  ne’er  ask’d  if  others  were  as  fair.” 

“ Thou  lov’st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — ’tis  nothing — nothing  o’er  can  be : 

But  yet — thou  lov’st — and — Oh  ! I envy  those 
Whoso  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 

Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o’er  visions — e.i_ : as  mine  hath  wrought.” 

“ Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem’d  thee  from  a fiery  tomb.” 

“ My  love  stem  Seyd’s!  Oh — No — No— not  my  love — 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  patwion — but  it  would  not  be. 

I felt — I feel — love  dwells  with — with  tho  free. 

I am  a slave,  a favor’d  slave  at  best. 

To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

. 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of — * Dost  thou  lovo  ?’  and  burn  to  answ  er,  * No  P 
Oh  ! hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 

And  bide  from  one— perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  1 give  not — nor  withhold — 

Its  pulse  nor  check'd — nor  quicken'd — calmly  cold  • 

Ami  when  resign’d,  it  drops  a lifeless  weight 
From  one  I never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  hv  his  impress’d. 

And  chill’d  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 

Yes — had  I ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal, 

The  chango  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 

But  still — he  goes  unmourn'd — returns  unsought — 

And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflection  comes—  mid  conic  it  must — 

I fear  that  henceforth  ’twill  ba  bring  disgust ; 

I am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

’Twrro  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh  ! that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease ! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 

But  yesterday — I could  have  said,  to  peace ! 

Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I feign, 

Bememlier — captive  ! ’tis  to  break  thy  chain  ; 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I owe  ; 

To  give  thee  back  to  ull  endear’d  below, 

Who  share  such  love  us  I can  never  know. 

Farewell — morn  breaks — and  I must  now  away : 

’Twill  cost  mo  doar — but  dread  no  death  to-day  !” 

XV. 

She  press’d  his  fetter’d  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow’d  her  head,  and  turn’d  her  to  depart, 

And  noiseless  as  a lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

VVliat  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o’er  his  chain? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others’  pain, 

That  starts  at  once — bright — pure — from  Pity’s  mine. 
Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh  ! too  convincing— dangerously  dear— 

In  woman’s  eye  tho  unanswerable  tour ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  sho  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue — at  onco  her  sjiear  and  shield : 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  here.' 

What  lost  a world,  and  bade  a hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir’s  fault  forgiven  ; 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man’s  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton’s  wo. 

XVI. 

’Tis  morn — and  o’er  his  alter’d  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 

What  shall  he  lie  ero  night?  perchance  a thing, 

O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing, 

By  his  closed  eyo  unheeded  and  nnfelt ; 

While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 

Chill — wet — und  misty  round  each  stiffen'd  limb, 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  ail  but  him  ! — 

* 

‘ la  Sir  Tliotnae  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Bolcyn,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  it  “ was  too  alcnder  to  trouble  the  heads- 
man much.”  During  one  part  of  tho  French  Revolution, 

1 

it  became  a fashion  to  leave  some  11  mot”  ns  a legacy 
and  the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  j 
period  would  form  a melancholy  jest-book  of  a consider 
able  size 
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CANTO  T1IE  THIRD. 


Com*  vedt — ancor  non  m’  abbandona.1 * *  — Dante. 


i Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  raco  bo  ran,1 
Along  Morca’s  hills  tlio  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

Bat  one  unclouded  blazo  of  living  light  1 
| O’er  the  hush'd  deep  tho  yellow  beam  bo  throws, 
Gilds  tlie  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows 
I On  old  .Egina’s  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  tho  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salainis  1 
Their  azure  arches  through  tho  long  expauso 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tendcrest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  tho  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  laud  and  deep, 

Behind  bis  JXlphian  cliff  ho  sinks  to  ulcep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 

When — Athens ! here  thy  Wisest  look’d  his  last. 
How  watch’d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

That  closed  tlioir  murder’d  sago’s5  latest  day  ! 

. Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  tho  hill — 
i The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still  ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
i And  dark  tho  mountain’s  once  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o’er  tho  lovely  land  he  seem’d  to  |>oiir, 

The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown’d  before  ; 

But  hero  lie  sunk  below  Cithrcron’s  head, 

Tho  cup  of  wo  was  quaff  d — the  spirit  fkd  ; 

1 Tho  soul  of  him  who  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly — 

Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  dio  ! 

Bn.  lo!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.5 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 

I There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o’er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olivo  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
. Where  meek  Cepliisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  >.e  gay  kiosk,4 


1 The  opening  lines,  ns  far  as  section  ii.,  have,  perhaps,  : 
] littie  business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished  i 
1 (though  printed)  poem  ; but  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  | 
in  the  Spring  of  1611,  and— I scarce  know  why— the  reuder 
■nst  excuse  their  appearance  here— if  he  can.  [Scepoji, 

I “Carte  of  Minerva."! 

* Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a short  time  before  sunset, 

■ *the  hour  of  execution,)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
! hu  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

1 The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
l country : the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
Sorter  duration. 

4 The  kiosk  is  a Turkish  summer-house : the  palm  is 

without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple 
, of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 


Ill 


And,  dun  and  sombre  *mid  the  holy  cnlm, 

Near  Theseus’  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye — 

And  dull  wero  his  that  pass’d  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  JEgean,  heard  no  more  nfnr. 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war  ; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mix’d  with  tho  shades  of  many  a distant  isle, 

That  frown — wltcro  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile* 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  I 
Oh  ! who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate’er  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o’er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 

Fair  Athens ! could  thine  evening  face  forge  •* 

Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  free*, 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair’s  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

III. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height, 

Medora’s  heart — the  third  day’s  come  and  gone — 
With  it  lie  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one  ! 

Tho  wind  was  fair  though  light ; and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo’s  bark  return’d,  and  yet  [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 

Though  wild*  as  now,  far  different  wero  tlio  tale 
Hud  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  pass’d 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim’d  a mast; 

Sadly  she  sate — on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  tho  midnight  shore, 

And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash’d  her  garments  oft,  and  warn’d  away: 

Sho  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 

Nor  deem'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 

Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 

His  very  sight  had  shock’d  from  life  or  sense  ! 

It  came  at  last — a sad  and  shatter’d  boat, 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  WTotchcd — these  the  few — 
Scarco  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  durkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  follow’s  mournful  guess  at  Conrad’s  fate: 
Something  they  would  have  6aid  ; hut  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora’s  ear. 

Sho  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 


— Ccphisus’  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no 
stream  at  all. 

4 [Of  the  brilliant  skies  and  variegated  landscapes  of 
Greece  every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a centra  I notion, 
from  having  contemplated  them  through  the  hazy  at  mo-  * 
sphere  of  some  prose  narration ; but,  in  I<ord  Hymn's  poetry,  1 
every  image  is  distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminn-  , 
ted  by  its  native  sunshine  ; and,  in  the  figures  which  |>eoptc 
tho  landscape,  we  behold  not  only  the  general  form  und 
costume,  but  the  countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the 
play  of  features  and  of  gesture  accompanying,  and  Indi- 
cating, the  sudden  impulses  of  momentary  feelings.  The 
magic  of  coloring  by  which  this  is  effected  is.  jierhaps,  the 
most  sinking  evidence  of  I,ord  Byron's  talent.— Oeorqe 
Ellis.] 
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Within  that  ineck  fair  form,  were  feelings  high, 

That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  vet  was  Hope — they  softcu'd — flutter'd — ! 
wept — 

All  lost — that  softness  died  not — hut  it  slept  ; 

And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
“With  nothing  left  to  love  — there’s  naught  to  ; 
druid.” 

'Tie  more  than  nature's ; like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

“ Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I hear  you  tell 

What — sp»*ak  not — breathe  not — for  1 know  it  well — | 

Yet  would  1 ask — almost  my  lip  denies 

The — quick  your  answer — tell  rne  where  he  lies.” 

“ Lady  ! we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled  ; 

But  hero  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ; and  bleediug — but  alive.” 

She  heard  no  further — ’twus  in  vain  to  strive — 

So  throbb'd  each  vein — each  thought — till  then  with- 
stood; 

Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued  • 

She  totters— falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave  ; 

But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  uid  as  Pity’s  l.aste  supplies: 

Dash  o’er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 

Raise — f;<n— sustain — till  life  returns  anew  ; 

Awake  her  handmaids,  with  tl\e  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o’er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve 
Then  seek  Ansel  mo’s  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge  ; 

All,  save  repose  or  flight : still  lingering  there 
Breather!  Conrad’s  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate’er  his  fate — the  breasts  he  form’d  and  led, 

Will  save  him  living,  or  app  ose  him  dead. 

Wo  to  his  foes ! there  yet  survive  a few, 

Whose  deeds  are  daring,  u»  their  hearts  uro  true. 

V. 

Within  the  Harem’s  secret  chamber  sate’ 

Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o’er  his  Captive’s  fate  ; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad’s  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  recliued 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind ; 
While  many  an  uuxiou*  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Seuds  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

Ilia  only  bends  in  seeming  o’er  his  herds,* 

But  inly  views  his  victim  os  ho  bleeds. 

“ Pacha  ! the  day  is  thine  ; and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph — Conrad  taken — fall’n  the  rest  1 
Ills  doom  is  fix’d — he  dies:  and  well  his  fatq 
Was  earn’d — yet  much  too  worth  lees  for  thy  hate : 
Methinks,  a short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold; 

Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 

Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord  1 


While  baffled,  weaken’d  by  this  fatal  fray — 
Watch’d — follow'd — he  were  then  an  easier  prey  ; 
But  once  cut  off* — the  remnant  of  his  baud 
Embark  their  weulth,  ami  seek  a safer  strand.” 


“ Gulnare  ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a gem 
Were  offer'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  bis  a massy  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine  ; 

If  ail  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem  i 

It  had  not  now  redeem’d  u single  hour; 

But  that  I know  him  fetter’d,  in  my  jsnver; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kill.” 


: “ Nay,  Seyd  ! — I seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
j Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 

My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — thus  released,  he  were  not  free: 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  find  command." 


“ His  capture  could  ! — and  shall  I then  resign 
One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 

Keb  use  my  foe  ! — at  whose  remonstrance  ? — thiue ! 
•)  Fair  suitor  ! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 

That  thus  repays  this  Giaour’s  relenting  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 

No  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 

My  thunks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear ! 

I have  a counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear  : 

I do  mistrust  thee,  woman  ! and  each  word 
Of  thin©  stani|w  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 

Borne  in  his  arms  through  lire  from  yon  Serai — 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need’st  not  answer — thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  checks  ; 

Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee!  and  bewax© : 

’Tis  not  hia  life  alone  may  claim  such  car©  ! 
Another  tvord  and — nay — I need  no  more. 

Accursed  w ns  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  bett*  r far — but — no— 

I then  hud  mourn’d  the©  with  a lover’s  wo — 

Now  ’tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing! 
Know’st  thou  that  I con  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 

In  words  alone  I am  not  wont  to  chafe : 

Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe !” 


• [The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  course  of 
pointing.) 


| 

He  rose — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew. 

Rage  in  his  eve  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 

Ah  ! little  reck’d  that  chief  of  womanhood — 

Which  frowns  ne’er  quell’d,  nor  menaces  subdued  ; 
And  little  deem'd  lie  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare ! 
When  soft  could  fed,  and  udien  incensed  could  dare- 
His  doubts  appear’d  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew* 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compulsion  grew— » 
She  was  a sluve — from  such  may  captives  cluim 
A fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name  ; 

Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wTath, 

Again  sho  ventured  on  tho  dangerous  path, 

Again  hia  rage  repell’d — until  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman’s  woes ! 


> The  coinboloio.  or  Mahometan  rosary ; the  beads  are  in 
number  ninety-nine. 
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VI 

Meanwhile — long  anxious — weary — still — the  same 
Roll’d  day  and  night— his  soul  could  never  tame — 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 

* When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead, 
When  every  step  that  echo’d  by  the  gate 

Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 

1 When  ever}'  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
; Might  bo  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 

Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unlit  to  die  ; 

*Tiraa  worn — perhaps  decay’d — yet  rileut  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 

The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

: Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail  ; 

But  bound  and  fix’d  in  fetter’d  solitude, 

I To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood  ; 

| To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart ; ami  medituto 
Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

1 Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  inend — 
j To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
i W'ith  not  a friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
j Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 

1 And  blot  life’s  latest  scene  with  calumny  ; 

* Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  con  dare, 

Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 
But  deeply  feels  a single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valor’s  praise  thy  lost  and  dearest  claim ; 

The  life  thou  Icav’st  below,  denied  above 
j By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love  ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  oue  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain: 

And  those  sustain'd  he — hoots  it  well  or  ill? 

£nnc*  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

I 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass’d — he  saw  not  her — Gulnara — 

' The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there  ; 
But  what  her  words  avouch’d,  her  charms  had  done, 

* Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

} The  fourth  day  roll’d  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  storm  and  durkness  in  their  mingling  might : 
j Oh  ! how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep. 

That  ne’er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 

Roused  by  th«  roar  of  his  own  element ! 

1 Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 

And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave  ; 

I And  now  its  dashing  echo’d  on  his  ear, 

J A long-known  voice— alas!  loo  vainly  near  ! 

I Lood  sung  the  wind  above  ; and,  doubly  loud, 
i Shook  o’er  his  turret  cell  the  thuuder-cioud  ; 

And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bur, 

! To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star: 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  ho  dragg’d  his  chain, 
i And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  provo  in  vaiu. 


He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Hcaveu,  and  pray’d 
I One  pitying  flash  to  mar  tho  form  it  made:1 
j His  steel  und  impious  prayer  attract  alike.— 

The  storm  roll’d  onward,  and  disdain’d  to  strike \ 
Its  peal  wax’d  fainter — ceased — he  felt  ulone, 

As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn’d  his  groan  ! 


The  midnight  pass’d — and  to  the  mass}'  door 
A light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 

Tin  as  his  heart  forelioded — that  fair  she  ! 

WhateVr  her  sins,  to  him  n guardian  saint, 

And  beauteous  still  as  hermit’s  hope  can  paint ; 

Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came, 

More  pule  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame: 

On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 

Which  spoke  before  her  accent* — “ Thou  must  die!  I 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  bat  one  resource, 

The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  not  worse.’* 

“ Lady ! I look  to  none—  r*  y lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim’d  they — Conrad  still  the  same  : 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw’s  life  to  spare. 

And"  change  the  sentence  I deserve  to  bear? 

Well  have  1 earn’d — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd’s  revenge,  by  many  a lawless  deed.” 

“ Why  should  I seek?  because — Oh  ! didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery’s  lot ? 

Why  should  I seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a woman’s  mind  ? 

And  must  I say  ? albeit  my  heart  relw*| 

With  nil  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crime* — that  heart  is  moved : 

It  fear’d  thee  — thank'd  thee — pitied  — madden’d  — 
loved. 

Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again. 

Thou  lov’st  another — and  I love  in  vain  ; 

Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 

I rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

If  that  thy  heart  to  here  were  truly  dear. 

Wore  I thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 

An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 

I What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  homo? 

But  speak  not  now— o’er  thine  and  o’er  my  head 
Hungs  the  keen  sabre  by  a single  thread; 

If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 

Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  mo  !” 

“ Ay — in  my  chains ! my  step*  will  gently  tread, 

With  these  adornments,  o’er  each  slumbering  head ! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a garb  for  flight  ? 

Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?*’ 

“ Misdoubting  Corsair  ! I have  gain’d  the  guard, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

1 A single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

■ Without  some  aid  how  here  could  1 remain? 


I > f“  Bv  the  way— I hare  a charge  against  you.  As  the  I 
| great  Mr  Dennis  roared  out  on  a similar  occasion,  ‘By 
: G — d,  tkml  is  my  thunder ”— so  do  I cxcUum,  ‘Tkit  is  my  J 
lightning  ” I allude  to  a speech  of  I van’s,  in  the  scene  with  | 
i Petrowna  and  the  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost  ; 

expression,  are  similar  lo  Conrad's  in  tho  third  canto  of  the 
i * Corsair.’  1,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  .accuse  you,  but  to  ; 
except  myself  from  suspicion  ; as  there  is  a priority  of  six 
months*  publication  on  ray  part,  between  the  appearance  of 
| that  composition  and  of  your  tragedies.*’— Lord  Byron  to 


Mr.  Sotheby,  Sept.  23.  1813.— The  following  are  the  linos  ia 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy 

— “ And  1 have  leapt 

In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  r*»uf ; 

And  beckon’d  to  the  lightning,  ms  it  flush'd 
And  S]>arkled  on  these  fetters.” 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron’s  precaution,  the  comcktoMO 
in  question  w us  cited  against  him,  some  years  after,  in  a 
periodical  journal.] 
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Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  mv  busy  time, 

! If  in  aii^ht  evil,  for  thy  sake,  the  crime : 

The  crime — ’tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed  ! 

I see  thee  shudder — but  my  sou!  is  changed — 
Wrong’d,  spum’d,  reviled — and  it  shall  lx*  uvengcd — 
! Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain’d — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain’d. 

Yes,  snnle ! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — and  tho  jealous  well. 

Those  tyrants,  tensing,  tempting  to  rebel. 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  li|»s  foretell. 

I never  loved — ho  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

S lice  with  me  came  a heart  he  could  not  buy. 

1 was  a slave  unmurmuring:  he  hath  said, 

But  for  his  rescue  I with  thee  had  flesl. 

’Twas  false  thou  k now’s* — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 
Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer  ; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  mo  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  chami9  and  me, 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  tho  sea  ! 
What,  am  I then  a toy  for  dotard’s  play, 

To  wear  hut  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 

I saw  thee — loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save, 

If  hut  to  show  how  grateful  is  a slave. 

But  had  ho  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife.) 

I still  had  6avcd  thee — but  the  Pnchn  spared. 

Now  I ain  all  thine  own — for  nil  prepared: 

Thou  lov’st  me  not — nor  know’st — or  but  the  worst. 
Alas ! this  love — that  Hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh  ! couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 
start, 

Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 

'Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  u Mainote  prow: 

But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 

There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — tho  oppressor  Seyd !” 


But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  ttian  brand. 

I’ll  try  the  firmness  of  a female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gam’d — ono  moment  all  were  o’er — 
Corsair ! we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o’er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud 

I 


She  turn’d,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 

But  his  glance  follow’d  far  with  eager  eye  ; 

And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  Ixwnd 
His  form,  to  cur!  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 

He,  fast  as  fetter’d  limbs  allow,  pursued. 

’Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  whero 
That  passage  led  ; nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there: 
Ho  sees  a dusky  glimmering — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 
j Chance  guides  his  steps — a freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He  reach’d  an  open  gallery— on  his  eye 
Gleam’d  the  last  star  of  night,  tho  clearing  sky : 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
From  a lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight 
Towards  it  he  moved ; a scarcely  closing  door 
Ueveal’d  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 

With  hasty  step  a figure  outward  pass’d. 

Then  paused — and  turn'd — and  paused — ’tis  Sho  at 
last ! 

j No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill — 
j “Thanks  to  that  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill!” 
Again  he  look’d,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  tho  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp’d — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair. 
That  nearly  veil’d  her  face  and  bosom  fair: 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
, Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

[ They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — 

Her  hurrying  bund  had  left — ’twas  but  a spot — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 

Oh  ! slight  but  certain  plcdgo  of  crime — ’tis  blood  ! 


“ Gulnare— Gulnare — I never  fd  till  now 
M abject  fortune,  wither’d  fame  so  low : 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy : had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand, 

! And  therefore  cam©  I,  in  my  bark  of  w«,;, 

To  Hiuite  tho  smiter  w,».:  a scimitar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a woman’s  seeks  not  slumber’s  life. 
Thino  saved  I gladly,  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast! 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest!” 


X. 

He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 

O’er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown  ; 

! He  had  been  tempted— chasten’d — and  the  chain 
| Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain  : 
i But  ne’er  from  strife — captivity — remorse — 
t From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force — 
j Bo  thrill’d — so  shudder’d  every  creeping  vein, 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 

1 That  sjiot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak, 

Had  banish’d  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 

Blood  he  had  view’d — could  view  unmoved — but  then 
It  flow’d  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 


i 


“ Rest ! rest ! by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writho  around  the  ready  stako. 
j I heard  the  order — saw — I will  not  see — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I will  full  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Corsair ! ’tis  but  a blow ! 
Without  it  flight  wore  idle — how  evado 
■ His  sure  pursuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 


XI. 

“ ’Tis  done — he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
Corsair ! he  perish’d — thou  art  dearly  won. 

All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away ! 
Our  bark  is  tossing — ’tis  already  day. 

The  few  gain’d  over,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join: 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 

When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.” 
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XII. 

She  clapp'd  her  hands — and  through  the  gallon'  pour, 
Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vafwnls — Greek  and  Moor  ; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind  ; 

Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  ! 

But  on  his  heavy'  heart  such  sadness  sate, 

As  if  they  there  trnnsferr’d  that  iron  weight 
Xo  words  aro  utter’d — at  her  sign,  a door 
R»  veals  the  secret  pamage  to  the  shore  ; 

The  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach  ; 

And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey’d, 

Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray’d  ; 

Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  iro  decreed. 

XIII. 

Embark’d,  the  sail  unfurl’d,  the  light  breeze  blow — 
How  much  had  Conrad’s  memory  to  review’! 

Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear’d  its  giant  shape. 

Ah  ! — since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 

As  its  far  shadow  frown’d  above  the  mast, 

He  veil’d  his  face,  and  sorrow’d  as  he  pass’d ; 

He  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  hand, 

| His  fleeting  triumph,  and  his  failing  hand  ; 
i He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride: 

[ He  turn'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 

[ !**he  watch’d  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
j Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 

And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
i Fell  quench’d  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
j She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press’d, 

1 f‘  Thou  inayst  forgive  though  Allah’s  self  detest ; 

I But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 

1 Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh  ! spare  me  now  ! 

I am  not  what  I seem — this  fearful  night 
I My  brain  bewilder'd — do  not  madden  quite  ! 

If  I bad  never  loved — though  lew  my  guilt, 
j Thou  hadwt  not  lived  to — hate  me — if  thou  wilt” 

XV. 

[ She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
’Hian  her.  though  undesign’d,  the  wretch  he  made  ; 
But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexpress’d,  * 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast 
Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  uor  rough  the  surge, 

Tho  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urgo  ; 

Far  on  the  horizon’s  verge  appears  a speck, 

A spot — a mast — a sail — an  urmed  deck  ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high  ; 

' She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 

A flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  tho  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  hw  silent  trance, 

A long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

“ Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag ! again — again — 

I am  not  all  deserted  on  tho  main !” 

| They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hotrt  out  the  boat  ot  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

“ *T>8  Conrad  ! Conrad  I”  shouting  from  the  deck, 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  ! 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel’s  side ; 

A smile  relaxing  iu  each  rugged  face, 

Their  amis  can  scarce  forbear  a rough  embrace. 

! He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  ! 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o'er,  tho  feelings  that  o’erflow, 

Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a blow  ; 

They  sail’d  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A woman’s  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 

She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 

With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnure  ; 

And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 

Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 

To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 

She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by  ; 

Her  anus  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 

Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 

Though  worse  than  phrensy  could  that  bosom  fill, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  iu  good  or  ill, 

The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah  ! could  he  less?1— 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress  ; 

What  Nhe  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 

And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 

But — it  was  done : he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt, 

For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 

And  he  was  free  ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  oil  earth,  and  mom  than  all  in  heaven ! 

And  now  he  turn’d  him  to  thut  dark-eyed  slave. 

Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  Uic  glance  lie  gave. 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled : — faint  and 
meek, 

But  varying  oft  Uie  color  of  her  chcok 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  feurful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead  ! 

He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late— 

So  soft  in  love— so  wildly  nerved  in  hale  ; 

Ho  clasp'd  that  baud — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 

“ Gulnare  !’’ — but  she  replied  not — “ dear  Gulnare !”  ) 

.She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 

At  once  she  sought  and  Bunk  in  his  emhrace : 

If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 

His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 

But — good  or  ill — it  bado  her  not  depart. 

Perchance,  but  for  the  boding*  of  his  breast, 

His  latest  virtue  then  had  join’d  the  rest. 

Yet  even  Mcdora  might  forgive  Uie  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  inure  than  this. 

The  first,  the  last  thut  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 

To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 

To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling 
As  he  had  farm'd  Uiem  freshly  with  his  wing! 

XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 

' t"  I have  added  a secHon  for  Gulnare,  to  fill  up  the  part 
■f , and  dismiss  her  morv  ceremoniously  If  Mr.  Gifford  or 

you  dislike,  ’tis  but  a sponge  and  another  midnight.”— Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  11,  1814. J 
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The  haven  hums  with  many  a cheering  sound, 

The  beacons  Ware  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o’er  the  curly  bay. 

And  sportive  dolphins  lx*nd  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-hird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 

1 Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  t line  lees  beak  ! 

Beneath  euch  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

. Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

; Oh  ! what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 

Like  Hope’s  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam? 


, The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 

1 And  ’midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Mcdora's  tower: 
j He  l<*ok«  in  vain — *tis  strange — and  all  remark, 

Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 

’Ti*  Strang* — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail’d, 

Nor  now,  perchaucp,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 

And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 

Oh  ! for  a wing  beyond  the  falcon’s  flight. 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 

He  waits  not — looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave, 

Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

I He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within ; and  all  was  night  around. 

I He  knock'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh : 

He  knock'd — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart’s  demand. 

The  portal  opens — ’tis  a well-known  face— 

But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 

Its  lijw  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd, 

And  fail’d  to  frame  the  question  they  delay’d  ; 

Ho  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all — 

It  quitn  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 

He  would  not  wait  for  that  r wiving  ray— 

As  soon  could  be  have  linger'd  there  for  day  ; 

But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  eorridore, 

A noth?"  checkers  o'er  the  shadow'd  floor; 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold! 

XX. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook  : 

He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain  ! 
lu  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

. That  death  with  ger'ler  aspect  wither’d  there  ; 

And  the  cold  flowerr  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 

In  that  hurt  grasp  ns  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a sleep, 

‘ And  made  it  almost  mockery  *■«♦.  to  weep : 

; The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  h<v  lids  of  snow. 

And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd 
below — 

Oh  ! o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might. 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ; 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 

But  spures,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 

Vet.  yet  they  seem  as  they  forebore  to  smile, 

And  wish’d  reposo — but  only  for  a while  ; 


1 In  the  ut * it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to 

plate  a nosegay 


But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 

Long — fuir — hat  spread  in  utter  lifelessuess, 

Which,  Into  the  sjiort  of  every'  summer  wind. 

Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind  ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier- 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXI. 

He  ask’d  no  question — all  were  auswer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 

It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck’d  it  how  ? 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 

The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 

Was  reft  nt  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 

But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore, 

For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar. 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix’d  below 
Their  joy,  mid  find  this  earth  enough  for  wo, 

Ix»e  o that  one  their  all — perchance  a mite — 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight f 
Full  many  a stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn  : 

And  many  a withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  .hem  most 

XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  express’d 
The  indistinctnewi  of  the  sufirring  breast; 

Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 

Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  iu  none ; 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 

For  Truth  denies  nil  eloquence  to  Wo. 

Oil  Conrad’s  stricken  soul  exhaustion  press'd, 

And  stupor  almost  lull’d  it  into  rest ; 

So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept : 

It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 

Which  thus  confess’d  without  relieving  pain. 

None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been  : 

Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart, 

In  helpless — hopeless — brokenneas  of  heart : 

'Hie  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad’s  day  is  dim  ; 

And  the  night  conieth — ne’er  to  pass  frmn  him. 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 

Oil  Grief’s  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind 
Which  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
?o  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a guide ! 

XXIII. 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness— warp'd  to  wrong;* 
Betray’d  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long  ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ; like  that  had  harden’d  too  ; 

I#e«s  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 

But  sunk,  and  chill’d,  and  petrified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock. 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter’d  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  nigged  brow, 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter’d — saved  till  now 
The  thunder  came— that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 

The  Gruniif’s  firmness,  and  the  Lily’s  growth: 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  .eaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither’d  where  it  Jbll ; 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barrel)  ground  l 


« ;Tb»se  sixteen  lines  are  not  iu  th*  original  118.}  I 
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XXIV. 

’Tis  mort — *.t»  ronlure  ou  his  lonely  hour 

Few  daro  ; though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 

He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 

Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  islo  is  traversed  o'er: 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 

And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxcth  weuk ; 
Mount — grotto — caveru — valley  search’d  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a seaboat's  broken  chain : 
Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o’er  the  main. 


’Tie  idle  all — moons  roll  ou  moons  away, 

And  Conrad  comes  not — camo  not  since  that  day 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish’d  his  despair 
IiOng  mourn'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 
And  fuir  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride  : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 

He  left  a Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 

Link’d  with  one  virtue,1  and  a thousand  crimes.* 


• That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  in  one  in- 
stance of  Conrad’s  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
j the  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a brother  buccaneer 
i in  the  year  i$14 “ Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria  ; but  few, 
we  believe,  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  na- 
ture of  tbs.  tstablishmcnt.  For  the  information  of  such  ns 
were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a friend 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of 
which  he  has  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  some  of  our  readers. — Barrataria  is  a bay,  or  a nar- 
row arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; it  runs  through  a rich  but 
very  flat  country,  until  it  reaches  within  a mile  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which 
persons  can  lie  c.oiicealcd  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It 
communicates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  southwest 
side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which 
lies  contiguous  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  island  former! 
by  the  two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and 
west  points  of  this  island  were  fortified,  m the  year  1811. 
I bv  a band  of  pirates,  under  the  command  of  one  Monsieur 
La  Filte.  A large  majority  of  these  outlaws  are  of  that 
class  of  the  population  of  the  state  of  Iaxnsiana  who  fled 
from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  during  the  troubles  there, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  when  the  last 
war  between  France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  island  with  the  short  notice  of  a 
few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they  entered  the  United 
States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  all 
the  negroes  they  had  jHjsscssed  in  Cuba.  They  were  noti- 
fied by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  con 
stunt  ion  which  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  received  ihe  assurance  of  the  Governor  that 
he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  for  their  retaining  this  property.— The 
island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat.Wileg.  15  min. , 
Ion.  92  SO ; and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the 
superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound. 
The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed 
with  his  many  vices  some  virtues  In  the  year  1813.  this 
party  had.  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ; and  to  break  up  the 
J establishment,  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  He 
! therefore  offered  a reward  of  500  dollars  for  the  head  of 
Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  well  know  n to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New  Oi  leans,  from  his  immediate  connection, 
and  his  once  having  beer,  a fencing-master  in  that  city  of 
great  reputation,  wlz.  h art  he  learned  in  Bonaparte's 
army,  where  he  was  a c.ipta’n.  The  reward  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Governor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  an- 
swered by  the  offer  ».f  a reward  from  the  latter  of  15.000  for 
the  head  of  the  G vernor.  The  Governor  ordered  out  a 
company  to  inarch  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte’s  island,  and 
to  burn  and  destroy  nil  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  This  company,  under 
the  command  of  a man  who  had  been  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  this  bold  Captain,  approached  ver,y  near  to  the 
' fortified  island,  before  he  saw  a man,  or  heard  a sound, 
uhtil  he  heard  a w histle,  not  unlike  a boatswain’s  call 
Then  it  was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men 
who  bad  emerged  from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into 
Bayou,  Here  it  was  that  the  modern  Charles  de  Moor  de 
velojied  his  few  noble  traits  ; for  to  this  mini  who  had  come 
I to  destroy  his  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  lie  not 
I only  spared  his  life,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have 
j made  the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  which  was  indignantly  refused.  He  then,  with  the 
l approbation  of  his  captor,  returned  to  the  city.  This  eir- 
, cums'nnce.  and  some  concomitant  events,  proved  that  this 
| (and  nf  pirates  was  not  ’o  be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval 
I (free  haviug  always  been  small  in  that  quarter,  exertions 
for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit  establishment  could  not  be 
expeeteo  from  them  until  augmented  ; for  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  with  most  of  the  gunboats  on  that  station,  had  to  re- 
treat from  an  overwhelming  force  of  Lu  Fitte's.  So  soon 


as  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  authorized  an  attack,  one 
was  made  : the  overthrow  of  Hus  banditti  has  been  the  re- 
sult ; and  now'  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to 
New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
government  will  hold  it  by  a strong  military  force.” — 
A mertcan  JVews/Hiprr. 

In  Noble’s  continuation  of  Granger’s  Biographical  History 
there  is  a singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Black  bourne ; and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  1 cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it. — •*  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbournc. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known  ; ami  repoi,  ..as  e»cn 
asserted  he  was  a buccaneer ; and  that  one  of  his  brethren  til 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  become  of  his  old  chum.  Blackbournc,  was  an-wered,  lie 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  iiluckboiirne 
was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1702 ; but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Barnet’s  death, 
m 1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the  follow  ing  year  he  became 
dean  ; and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24.  1716; 
and  translated  to  York,  November  28,  1721,  as  a reward,  ac- 
cording to  court  scandal,  for  unit  mg  George  I.  to  the  Duchess 
of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  lie  behaved  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumor  whispered  he  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  lus  weaknesses ; but  so  far  from  being 
convicted  bv  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I look  upon  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  ot  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a imecuneer  should  have  been  so  cowl  a scholar  as  Black- 
bourne  certainly  was  T He  who  laid  so  perfect  a know  ledge 
of  the  classics,  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians.)  as  to 
be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could 
Shakspcarc,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the 
learned  himniagcs;  and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good 
masters.  But  h«  was  undoubted.-  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford.  He  is  allow  hI  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  man  : this,  however,  was  turned  against  him  by  its 
being  said,  ‘ he  gained  more  hearts'  than  souls.’” 

“The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonse  111)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  ->>>■  vtof  h>s'o’'“ ; the  voice  of  Donna  Isaliellu, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spam.— Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory  ; Ins  fierce  spirit  inched  into  tears ; and  alter  the 
last  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail 
his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.”— Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  in.  p.  473. 

a [In  “The  Corsair,"  Lord  Byron  first  felt  Inmself  at  full 
liberty ; and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  Ins  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  yet  unforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought;  of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language  ; of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  simple  and  flowing ;— in  such  a perfect  expression 
of  ideas,’  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  frequently 
passionate,  and  often  new,  thut  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with 
not  a superfluous  word,  and  not  a word  out  of  its  natural 
place.— Sir  E..Bbvdoes.  “ The  Corsair"  is  written  in  the 
regular  heroic  couplet,  with  a spirit,  freedom,  and  variety 
of  'one.  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Drvdcn, 
we  scarcely  believed  that  measure  susceptible.  It  was  yet 
to  be  proved  that  this,  the  most  jninderous  and  stately  verse 
in  our  language,  could  l>e  accommodated  to  the  variations 
of  a tale  of  passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks, 
starts,  and  transitions  of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  nar- 
ration. This  experiment  Lord  Byron  has  made,  wi*h  equal 
boldness  and  success  ; and  has  satisfied  us,  shat  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  measure  that  is  known  amongst  us.  is 
at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other,  and  capable,  in  the  hands 
of  a master,  of  vibrations  as  strong  and  rapid  as  those  of  a 
tighter  structure.— Jeffrey.) 
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118  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto 


LARA: 

A TALE.1 


LARA. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST* 

l 1 

| The  Sertf  are  gluil  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 

I Ami  slaver)'  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 

He,  their  unhoped,  but  un  forgot  ten  lord, 

I The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 

I There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hull. 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall  ; 

1 Far  checkering  o’er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
f The  unwonted  fagots'  hospitable  blaze ; 

| And  gay  retainers  gather  round  Iho  hearth. 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

1L 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return'd  again : 

And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 

Lett  by  hi*  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 

Lord  of  himself ; — that  heritage  of  wo, 

That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest  !— 

> (A  few  days  after  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
“ Ole  to  Napoleon  Don  apart  r,"  Lord  Byron  adopted  the 
most  extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered 
uito  the  mind  of  an’ author  of  any  celebrity.  Annoyed  at  the 
tone  of  disparagement  in  which  his  assailants— not  content 
with  blackening  his  moral  and  social  character — now  af- 
fected to  sjwak  of  his  $:*uis,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  by  finding  that  his  own  friends  dreaded 
the  effects  of  constant  publication  on  Ins  ultimate  fame,  he 
came  • > the  determination,  not  only  to  print  no  more  in  fu- 
ture, *o  purchase  back  tho  whole  of  his  past  copyrights, 
and  sup,  „*sh  every  line  he  had  ever  written.  With  this 
view,  on  tnc  29th  of  April,  he  aeluallv  enclosed  his  pub- 
lisher a draft  lor  the  money.  “ For  all  this,’’  he  said,  “it 
might  be  its  well  to  assign  some  reason  1 have  none  to 
give,  except  my  own  caprice,  and  1 do  not  consider  the  cir- 
cmnstanr  » of  consequence  euoiiah  to  require  explanation.” 
An  appea.,  however,  from  Mr.  Murray,  to  his  good-nature 
and  consul eratoncss,  brought,  m eig  ' and  forty  hours,  the 
following  reply : — **  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  mid  it 
really  would  be  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter : 
tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual:  that  1 wits  perfectly 
serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress  all  future  publication,  is 
, true  ; but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 
others,  and  more  particularly  your  own.” 

The  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron’s  mind  at  this  period  Murray  has  hud  a 
, letter  front  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says, 
I ‘ho  is  lucky  m having  such  a p<w*— -something  as  if  one 
• was  a pack-horse,  or  ‘ass,  or  any  tiling  that  is  lus  ,'  or  like 
Mr-.  Puck  wood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes 
on  Razors.  • Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a poet.*  The  fame  illus- 
trious Kdinburgll  tiooksoller  once  sent  an  order  for  books, 
poesy,  ami  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript— ' The 
Harold  and  Cookrry  are  much  winded.'  Such  is  fame  * and, 
after  all.  mute  as  good  as  any  other  * life  in  others’  breath.* 
*Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah 
Glasse  or  Hannah  More.’*— “ March  lTili.  Hedde  llie  * Quar- 
rels of  Authors,'  a new  work  by  that  most  entertaining  and 
i researching  w riter.  D’lsraeli.  They  seem  to  be  an  irritable 
! *et,  and  I w ish  myself  well  out  of  it.  * I’ll  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that’s  fiat.’  What  the  devil  had  I to 


| With  none  to  check  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 

I Theu,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  thca 
Had  Laru's  during  lioyhood  govern’d  men. 

It  skills  not,  1 toots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  muzes  of  its  race ; 

Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  rim, 

But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.* 


And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land  , 

But  from  the  hour  ho  waved  his  parting  hand 
Euch  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Mad  nearly  ceased  his  iue{jjnry  to  recall. 

! His  sire  was  dust,  his  vas«als  could  declare, 
’Twos  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 

His  hall  scare*  echo*1*  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 

Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 

The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died ; 

; “ Yet  doth  he  live  !”  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 

A hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place  ; 


do  with  the  scribbling  ? It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  re 
gret  is  useless.  But  ’an  it  wore  to  do  again—  I should  w rite 
again,  I suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share 
of  it though  1 shall  tlnnk  better  of  myself  if  I have  sense 
to  stop  now.  If  I have  a wife,  and  that  wife  has  a son.  I 
will  bring  up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anii-poetical  way — 
make  him  a lawyer,  or  a pirate,  or  anything.  But  if’ he 
w rites  too,  I shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  w ill  cut 
him  off  with  a Bonk  token.”-  “April  19,  l will  keep  no 
further  journul , and,  to  prevent  me  from  returning,  bke  a 
dog.  to  the  vomit  of  memory.  I tear  out  the  remaining 
I leaves  of  this  volume.  ‘ Oh  fool  ! shall  go  mad.’" 

These  extract*  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  am!  April, IBM. 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  tiegun  the  eomposition  of 
i “ Lara."  which  lias  been  almost  universally  considered  as 
the  continuation  of  " The  Corsair."  This  p>tein  w as  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  following  August,  in  the  same 
volume  with  Mr.  Rogers's  elegant  tale  of  ••  Jacqueline  an 
unnatural  and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however, 
gave  rise  to  some  pretty  good 'jokes.  “1  believe,’’  says 
Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ 1 told  you  of  Lurry 
and  Jaequy.  A lfieiid  of  mine— at  least  a friend  of  Ins — 
was  reading  said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a Brighton  coach.  A • 
| passenger  took  up  the  book  and  queried  as.  to  the  uulhor.  | 
The  proprietor  saul,  ‘there  were  two — to  which  the  | 
answer  ot  the  unknown  was,  4 Ay,  ay,— a joint  concern,  1 | 
I suppose,  tmmmol  like  Stern hold  and  Hopkins.*  Is  not  this 
excellent  f 1 would  not  have  missed  the  • vile  comparison’  | 
to  have  escaped  being  the  • Arcades  ambo  ct  cantare  : 
pares.’  "J  I 

t The  reader  is  apprized,  that  the  name  of  Lara  being  j 
Spanish,  and  no  circumstance  of  local  and  natural  dewnp-  i 
tion  fixing  the  scene  or  hcro'of  the  poem  to  any  country  or  ) 
age,  the  word  “ Serf,*’  which  could  not  be  correctly  applied  ' 
to  the  lower  classes  in  spam,  w ho  were  never  vassals  of  ' 
the  soil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the  ! 
followers  of  our  fictitious  chieftain.— (Lord  Byron  else-  | 
where  intimates,  that  he  meant  Lara  for  a chief  of  th*  ! 
More*.] 

* [Lord  Byron’s  own  tale  is  partly  tol  n this  section.—  j 
Sir  Walter  Scott.] 


Canto  i. 
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Rut  one  in  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 

That  now  wero  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

i IV. 

1 lie  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess ; 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting’s  o'er, 

1 Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a single  page, 

Of  foreign  uspcct,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roll’d  ou,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; • 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  tho  past  a dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood’s  prime, 

Though  sear’d  by  toil,  and  something  touch’ll  by  time ; 
His  faults,  whato’er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 

Might  lie  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 

Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 

His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  tho  stripling  wins ; 

And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course, 

' Might  be  redeem’d,  nor  ask  a long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed — ’tjs  ipiickly  seen, 
Whatc’er  he  be,  ’twas  not  what  he  had  boon : 

That  brow  in  furrow’d  lines  had  fix'd  at  last, 

And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past: 

The  pride',  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 

Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 

A high  demeanor,  and  a glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a singio  look ; 

And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 

The  stinging  of  a heart  the  world  hath  stung,* 

That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around. 

And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound  ; 
All  these  seem’d  his,  and  something  more  beneath, 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 

That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim. 
Within  his  breast  appear’d  no  more  to  strive, 

Yrf  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive  ; 

And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten’d  o’er  his  livid  face. 


* [It  is  a remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
tftai  although  his  manner  is  frequently  varied,— although  he 
appears  to  have  assumed  for  an  occasioi.  ’he  characteristic 
stanza  and  style  of  several  contemporaries,  vet  not  only  is 
his  poetry  marked  in  every  instance  by  the  sti.  tgest  cast  of 
originality,  but  in  some  leading  particulars,  and  especially  in 
ihe  character  of  his  heroes,  each  story  so  closely  resembled 
the  other,  that,  managed  by  a writer  of  less  power,  the  effect 
would  have  been  an  unpleasant  monotoniy.  AH.  or  almost  all, 
his  heroes  have  somewhat  the  attributes  of  Clulde  Harold : — 
all,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
their  fortunes,  and  exhibit  high  and  poignant  feelings  of  pain 
and  pleasure  ; a keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honorable ; 
and  an equally  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury. under 
the  ga.mof  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  strength 
of  early  passion,  and  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uni- 
formly painted  us  chilled  or  subdued  byalrainof  early  impru- 
dences or  of  darker  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnish- 
ed, by  too  intimate  rin  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human 
atshes.  These  general  attributes  mark  the  stern  features  of 
’ ad  Lord  Byron's  heroes,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 
scalloped  hat  of  the  .'lustrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 
under  the  turban  of  .*  !p  the  Kenegade.  It  was  reserved  to 
j him  to  present  the  same  character  on  the  pu*  !i ; stage  again 
I and  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful 


VI. 

Not  much  ho  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 

Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 

In  those  fur  lands  where  he  had  wander’d  lone. 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknown  : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scurcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  mun  ; 

But  what  he  had  beheld  lie  shuuu’d  to  show, 
j As  hardly  worth  a stranger’s  care  to  know  ; 
j If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 

His  brow  foil  darker,  and  his  words  more  lew. 

• 

VII. 

Not  unrejoicod  to  see  him  once  again, 

Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Bora  of  high  lineage,  link’d  in  high  command. 

He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  laud  ; 

Join’d  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 

And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away  ;* 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 

The  common  pleasure  or  tho  general  cure  ; 

He  diil  not  follow  what  Urey  all  pursued. 

With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  lie  renew'd  ; 

Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain, 

Nor  beauty’s  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain  : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Kc|H'H'd  approach,  and  shovv'd  him  still  alone; 
i Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof, 

That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 

And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 

In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper’d  mutual  fear ; 

And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess’d 
They  deem’d  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

VIII. 

’Twas  strange — in  youth  ull  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averee  from  strife ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a gruve. 

In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 

! And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  wo, 

No  tame,  trite  medium  ; for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought: 

The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised  ; 

The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look’d  on  high. 

And  usk’d  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky: 
Chain’d  to  excess,  the  slavo  of  each  extreme, 
IIow  woke  he  from  Uie  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 


genius  which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feel- 
, mg  in  their  innermost  recesses,  knew  how  to  combine  their  . 
■ operations,  so  that  the  interest  was  eternally  varying,  and 
never  abated,  although  the  most  important  personage  of  ihc 
drama  retained  the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one  day  lie  i 
j considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon 
I of  this  age,  that  during  a period  of  four  years,  nolwith-  : 

• standing  the  quantity  of  distinguished  poetical  talent  of 
which  we  inar  be  permitted  to  boast,  a single  author— and 
he  managing  his  pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  ease 

. of  a man  of  quality,  and  choosing  for  'us  theme  subjects  so 
very  similar,  anil  personages  bearing  so  a resemblance 

• to  each  other, — did,  in  despite  of  these  ciruumsi-nces,  of  1 
1 the  unamiablc  attributes  with  which  he  usually  invested  his  i 
I heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the  public,  main- 
tain Ihe  ascendency  in  their  favor,  which  he  had  acquired  ! 
by  his  first  matured  production.  So,  however,  it  indispuUv-  j 
bly  has  been.— Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

* [This  description  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  reassunnng  his  station 
in  the  society  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  jaunts  of  re-  j 
semblance  to  the  part  which  tfic  author  himself  seemed  J 
occasionally  to  bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle  j 
with  the  fair.— Sir  Walter  Scott.] 
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Ala* ! he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 

To  curse  the  wither’d  heart  that  would  not  break. 


Book*,  for  hid  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  curious  he  appear’d  to  scan, 

And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a day, 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away: 

And  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said. 

Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried  ^ 
tread 

O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown’d 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around: 

They  heard,  but  whisper’d — **  that  must  not  be 
known — 

The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 
been. 

Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather’d  from  the  dead, 
That  still  beside  his  open’d  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 

Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 

All  was  not  well,  they  deem’d — but  where  the  wrong? 
Some  knew  perchance — but  ’twere  a tale  too  long ; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 

But  if  they  would — they  could” — around  the  board, 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glossy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  tho  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away  ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky: 

Its  bunks  are  fringed  with  many  u goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bco; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Diun  wove, 

And  Inuocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 
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Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 

He  wandering  mused,  and  us  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o’er  the  floor  of  stone, 

And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 

Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view' ; 

His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow*  of  gloom. 

And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume. 
Glanced  like  a spectre’s  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 


Twa»  midnight — all  was  slumber ; tho  lone  light 
Dimm’d  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 

Hark!  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara’s  hall — 

A sound— ■ a voice — a shriek — a fearful  cull ! 

A long,  loud  shriek — and  silence— -did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  buret  tho  sleeping  ear? 

They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 

Rush  where  the  sound  invoke*  .heir  aid  to  save ; 

They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  n their  hands, 

Aud  snatch’d  iu  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

I 

XIII. 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 

Pale  us  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play’d, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd  ; his  half-drawn  sabre  near. 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  boon  firm  till  now, 

And  still  defiance  knit  hi*  gather'd  brow  ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  us  he  lay. 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay  ; 

Some  half- form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 
Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator’s  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  wo*  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him ; — hush  ! he  breathes,  he  \ 
speaks, 

The  swarthy  blush  rocolor*  iu  his  cheeks. 


These  deck  the  shore  ; the  waves  their  channel  make 
Iu  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  suake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  und  air, 

Y on  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a spirit  there ; 

Si  mre  that  naught  of  evil  could  d'-light 
Tj  walk  in  such  a scene,  on  such  a night! 

It  was  a moment  only  for  tho  good  : 

So  Lira  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 
llal  turn'd  iu  sileuce  to  his  castle-gate  ; 
j Snell  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 
No — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow 
Uiifcll — unsparing — but  a night  like  this, 

A uight  of  beauty,  mock’d  such  breast  as  his 

XI. 

< He  turn'd  withiu  his  solitary  hall, 

\ud  Ins  higli  shadow  shot  along  tlie  wall: 

'?*hcro  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 

'Twos  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 

| **\.ve  vague  tradition  ; and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  fault* ; 

( And  half  a column  of  the  pompous  page, 

, That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 


His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 

Rolls  wide  aud  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  fuuctiou,  but  his  words  are  strung 
I u terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue  ; 

1 Distinct  bill  strange,  enough  they  mule rsl and 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land  ; 

And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  uot — alas ! that  cannot  heur ! 

XIV. 

His  page  approach’d,  and  he  alone  appear’d 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard  ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 

Nor  he  interpret, — yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain’s  state  he  eyes, 
But  Lara’s  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 

And  in  that  tongue  which  seem’d  his  own  replied. 
And  lAara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream — 

If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow’ 

A breast  that  needed  not  ideal  wo. 

XV. 

Whate’er  his  phrensy  dream’d  or  eye  beheld, 

If  yet  remember’d  ne’er  to  be  reveal’d, 


I 

I 

I 
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Rest*  at  hi*  heart : the  eustom’d  morning  came, 
And  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  frame  ; 

And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
And  soon  the  surne  in  movement  and  in  speech 
A*  heretofore  he  fill’d  the  passing  hours, — 

Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers, 
Than  these  wore  won*. ; and  if  the  coming  night, 
Appear’d  less  welcome  now  to  Lara’s  sight, 

He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show’d  it  not, 

Whose  shuddering  proved  their  four  was  lew  forgot. 
In  trembling  pair*  (aloue  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish’d  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hull  ; 

The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 

The  rustling  tapestry,  and  tho  echoing  flo«r ; 

Tho  long  dun  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 

The  flapping  hat,  the  night -song  of  the  breeze  ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 

As  evening  saddens  o’er  the  dark  gray  walls. 


XVI. 

Vain  thought ! that  hour  of  ne’er  unruvell’d  gloom 
i Came  not  again,  or  Lam  could  assume 
| A seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  mado 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
j Had  memory  vanish’d  then  with  sense  restored  ? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a feeling  that  recall’d  to  these 
That  fever’d  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 

Was  it  a dream?  was  his  tho  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber?  his  the  oppress’d,  o’erlabor’d  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd  so  forget, 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix’d 
t Too  deep  for  word-,  indelible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  etTect,  but  not  tho  cause? 

I Not  so  iu  him  ; his  breast  hud  buried  both, 

; Nor  common  gazer*  could  discern  the  growth 
; Of  thoughts  that  mortal  li|>s  must  leavo  half  told  ; 
They  choko  tiio  feeblo  words  that  would  unfold. 


XVII. 

] In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear’d 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd  ; 
j Opinion  varying  o’er  his  hidden  lot, 

! In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot: 

! His  silence  form’d  a theme  for  others’  prate — 

, They  guess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would  know  his 
fate. 

What  had  he  been  ? what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 

A hater  of  his  kind  ? yet  some  would  say, 

With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 

But  own’d  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 

Waned  in  it*  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a sneer; 

I That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  hut  pass’d  not  by, 
l None  e’er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 

Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
i At  times,  a heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 

| Bat  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem’d  to  chide 
•Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 

! And  steel'd  itself,  a*  scorning  to  redeem 
I One  doubt  from  other*’  half-withheld  esteem  ; 

' In  self-inflicted  penance  of  u breast 
| Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrong  from  rest ; 


In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
Tho  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well 


XVIII. 

There  was  in  him  a vital  scorn  of  all : 

A*  if  the  worst  had  fallen  which  could  befall. 

He  stood  a stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd ; 

A thing  of  dnrk  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped  , 

But  ’scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  inind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity'  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  ami  birth, 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp’d  tho  truth, 

And  troubled  manhood  follow’d  baffled  youth  ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent, 
And  wasted  power*  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o’er  his  patn, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strifo 
In  wild  reflection  o’er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 

Ho  call’d  on  Nature’s  self  to  share  the  shamo, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 
She  gave  to  clog  tho  soul,  and  feast  tho  worm  ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill. 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  tho  acts  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others’  good. 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  somo  strunge  perversity  of  thought, 

That  sway’d  him  onward  with  a secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; _ 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime  ; 

So  much  ho  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath, 

The  men  with  whom  lie  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe, 
And  long’d  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix’d  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 
i Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow: 
i Ah  I happier  if  it  ne’er  with  guilt  had  glow’d, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd  ! 

’Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk’d, 
And  like  tho  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  Reason’s  roles  by  flaw  nor  start ; 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart, 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the.  view. 


XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery’  of  mien, 

And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 

He  had  (if  ’tworc  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  oil  another’s  heart : 

It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 

And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 

And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well, 
And  on  tho  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  know,  nor  how,  nor  why,  hut  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer’s  mind  ; 
There  he  was  stamp’d,  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 

If  greeted  once  ; however  brief  tho  date 
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That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 

Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  ho  crew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still  ; and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 

Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 

His  spirit  seem’d  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 


XX. 

There  is  a festival,  where  knights  und  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims. 
Appear — n highborn  and  a welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 

Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 

And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  tniugio  there  in  well-according  bands; 

It  is  a sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 

And  make  Ago  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  pass’d  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirtli ! 


XXL 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 

His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad  ; 

And  his  glance  follow’d  fast  each  ll uttering  fair, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 

He  loan’d  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh. 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 

Nor  mark'd  a glance  so  sternly  fix’d  on  his — 

111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this: 

At  length  he  caught  it — ’lis  a face  unknown, 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone  ; 

Prying  and  dark,  a stranger's  by  his  mien, 

Who  still  till  ijow  hud  gazed  on  him  unseen: 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  guzo 
Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mule  amaze  ; 

On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw; 

Along  the  stranger’s  aspect,  fix’d  and  stem, 

Flash’d  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 


XXII. 

“ ’Tis  he  !”  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echo’d  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 

“ *Tis  he  !**—'*  'Tis  who?”  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  ruug  on  Lara’s  ear ; 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look: 

But  Lara  stirr’d  not,  changed  uot,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  rouud,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed  ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 

“ ’Tis  he  ! — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he 
hero  7” 


XXIII. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 

M ;t*  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

He  turn’d,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

“ My  namo  is  Lara  ! — when  thine  own  is  known, 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook’d  for  courtesy  of  such  a knight. 

’Tis  Lara  ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 

I shun  no  question,  and  I wear  no  musk.” 

“Thou  shunn’st  no  question  ! Ponder — is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun? 
And  deem’st  thou  me  unknown  too  ? Gaze  again  ! 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 

| Oh  ! never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
j Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.” 

With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
Grow  Lara’s  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign’d  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 

And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away  ; 

But  the  stern  stranger  motiou’d  him  to  stay. 

“ A word  — I charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer  ; 

! But  as  thou  wnst  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord, 

If  false,  ’tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 

But  as  thou  wast  und  art,  on  thee  looks  down 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  sliukes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  ? whose  deeds ” 

“ Whate’er  I be, 

Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 

I list  no  further ; those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 

| Let  Otlio  cherish  here  his  polish’d  guest, 

To  him  my  thanks  aud  thoughts  shall  be  express'd/* 

| And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
i “ Whate’er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed. 

This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a wordy  war. 

If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  lira's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgmeul,  speak  the  rest ; 

I pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  uot  unknown. 

Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a stranger  grown  ; 

Aud  if  from  Lara’s  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I augur  nght  of  courage  and  of  worth. 

He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 

Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.” 


To-morrow  be  it,”  Ezzelin  replied, 

| “ And  here  our  several  worth  aud  truth  be  tried : 

I gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I mingle  with  the  bless’d  !” 
What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul,  iu  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

Tli at  there  were  gather'd,  seem’d  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appear’d  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfulness  away — away— 

Alas  ! that  hecdlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

“ To-morrow  ! — ay,  to-morrow  !”  further  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 

Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 

From  his  largo  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke  ; 

Yet  there  was  something  fix’d  in  that  low  tone. 
Which  show’d  resolve,  determined,  though  unknow 
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He  seized  his  clou ’i — his  head  ho  (slightly  bow'd, 

And  passing  Ezzeliu,  he  left  the  crowd  ; 

| And,  as  h*-  {con'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  down : 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cunuot  hide ; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  ull  that  he  would  do  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good? 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 

Alas!  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 

For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 

From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


XXV 

And  Lara  call’d  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
i Well  could  (hat  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 

His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 

Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a brighter  star ; 

For  I*ura  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 

Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 

, Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 

In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command  ; 

But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  homo : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear. 

Friends',  kindred's,  parents’,  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  ln«t,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all : 

For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide  ; 

What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 


In  mute  attention ; and  his  care,  which  guess'd 
Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did. 

A spirit  deep  that  brook’d  not  to  l>e  chid  ; 

His  zeul,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands. 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands  ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  hi s desire 
That  thus  lie  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  liear  the  sword  ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will’d  it  more. 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore  ; 

But  ne’er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew: 

His  soul,  whate’er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lnra,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem’d,  and  better  days, 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  bund  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match’d  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gnze. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman’s  eye  betrays ; 

A latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess’d. 
Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 
Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore  ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember’d  then  ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  ull  awake. 


XXVI. 

Light  was  hi*  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr’d,  though  in  his  Iktmus  he  grew, 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 
through  ; 

Yet  not  such  blnsh  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow  ; 

But  'twas  a hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a burning  moment  fever’d  there ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem’d  caught 
From  high,  mid  lighten’d  with  electric  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  temper'd  with  a melancholy  tinge ; 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 

Or,  if ’twore  grief,  a grief  that  none  should  share: 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  {V»ase  his  age, 
The  trick*  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  p..go  ; 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 

A*  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trauce  ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander’d  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none  ; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  hook  ; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook: 

He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart  ; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 

XXVII. 

| If  aught  ho  loved,  ’twas  Lara  ; but  was  shown 
; His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 


XXVIII. 

He  had  look’d  down  upou  the  festive  hall, 

And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark’d  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 

Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  boro 
Such  insult  from  a stranger,  doubly  sore. 

The  color  of  young  Kalrd  went  and  came, 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flaine  ; 

And  o’er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  siekeuing  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sink* 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Ye* — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare. 
And  execute  ore  thought  be  half  aware  : 

Whate’er  might  Kaled's  he,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip.  but  agonize  his  brow. 

He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  ho  juuw’d : 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 

His  memory  read  in  such  a meaning  more 
Than  Inara's  &s}iect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung — a moment,  both  were  gone, 

And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 

Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Laru's  mien. 

All  had  so  mix’d  their  feelings  with  that  »cene, 

That  when  his  long  dark  shntlow  through  the  porch 
No  moio  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  howim*  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a dream, 
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Snch  ns  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth, 
i And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzelin  is  there, 

With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 

But  long  remain'd  not ; ore  an  hour  expired 
lie  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 

Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o’erlabor’d  with  his  being's  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life: 

There  lie  love’s  feverish  hope,  and  cunning’s  guile, 
Hate’s  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition’s  wile  ; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion’s  pinions  wave, 

And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become? 
Night’s  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  a while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  slum,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased, 
Tliut  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


LARA. 


CANTO  TIIK  SECOND.* 

I. 

Night  wanes — the  vapors  round  the  mountains  curl'd 
> Melt  into  mom,  and  L ght  awakes  the  world. 

Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past, 

And  lend  him  near  to  little,  hut  his  last; 

But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 

Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam, 

Health  on  the  g».le,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  ! behold  her  glopes  shine. 

Ami  cry,  exulting  inly,  “ They  are  thine  !” 

Gaze  on,  white  yet  thy  gladden’d  eye  may  see ; 

A morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 

And  grievo  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 

• Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a single  tear ; 

; Nor  cloud  snail  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 
j Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  ull ; 
i But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 

! And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

’Tis  mom — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall, 

The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otlio's  call ; 

’Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lam’s  future  fume  ; 


< r I-oi (I  Ityron  seems  to  have  taken  a whimsical  pleasure 
in  disappointing.  I»y  his  second  Canto,  most  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  lie  had  excited  by  the  first.  For.  without  the 
resuscitation  of  sir  Ezzelin,  Lara’s  mysterious  vision  in  his 
antique  hall  becomes  a mere  use  Jess  niece  of  lumber,  inap- 
plicable to  any  intelligible  purpose.  The  character  of  Mc- 
dora,  whom  we  had  hern  satisfied  to  behold  very  contented- 
ly domesticated  in  the  Pirate's  Island,  without  inquiring 


When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  hero  unfold, 

And  whatsoe’er  the  tale,  it  must  bo  told. 

His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara’s  prontiso  given, 

To  meet  it  in  the  eyo  of  man  and  heaven. 

Why  comes  ho  not?  Such  truths  to  lie  divulged, 
Mctliinks  the  accuser’s  rest  is  long  indulged. 

HI. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 

With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air  ; 

Why  comes  not  Ezzelin  ? The  hour  is  past, 

And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho’s  brow  ’«  o'erc;tst- 
“ I know  my  friend  ! his  faith  I cannot  fear, 

If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  hint  here ; 

The  roof  that  held  hint  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  I .ara’s  lands  ; 

My  hulls  from  such  a guest  had  honor  gain’d, 

Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd. 

But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 

And  urged  hint  to  prepare  against  to-day  ; 

The  word  I pledged  for  his  I pledge  again, 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.” 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer’d,  “ I am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a listening  ear 
To  tales  of  evil  from  a stranger’s  tongue. 

Whose  words  already  might  my  lieurt  have  wrung, 

But  that  I deem’d  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

! Or,  at  the  worst,  a foe  ignobly  bad. 

I know  hint  not — hut  me  it  seems  he  knew 
In  lands  where — but  1 must  not  trifle  too. 

Produce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge  ; 

Hero  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge.” 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  tlew. 

“ The  last  alternative  befits  nte  best, 

And  thus  I answer  for  name  absent  guest.” 

With  cheek  unchanging  front  its  sallow  gloom, 

However  near  his  own  or  other’s  tomb  ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well -used  to  deal  tiie  sabre-stroke  ; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bore. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed, 

For  Otho’s  pltrensy  would  not  be  op|>osed  ; 

And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

Ills  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ; furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 

He  hied,  and  fell ; hut  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretch’d  by  a dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

“ Demand  thy  life  !”  He  answer'd  not : and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne’er  had  risen  again, 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foo's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow  ; 

whence  or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither,  is,  by  mean®  of  * 
some  mysterious  relation  between  her  and  Sir  Ezzelin,  io-  j 
volved  in  very  disagreeable  ambiguity  and,  further,  the 
high-minded  and  generous  Conrad,  who  had  preferred  death 
and  lorture  to  life  and  liberty,  if  purchased  by  a nightly 
murder,  is  degraded  into  a vile  and  cowardly  assass.n — 
Gkorok  Ellis.] 
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Then  all  was  stem  collee.tednrss  and  art, 

Now  rose  the  unleaven’d  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  tho  foe  he  fell’d, 
i That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
He  almost  turn'd  tho  thirsty  point  on  those, 

’ Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

V .t  look  d he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
i That  left  a foe,  howe'er  o’erthrown,  with  life ; 

Ait  it  to  search  how  far  tho  wound  ho  gavo 
Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  gravo. 

V 

They  raised  tho  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  sjieech  ; 

The  others  met  within  a neighboring  hall, 

And  he,  incensed,  nnd  heedless  of  them  all, 

Ti.e  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 

In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 

He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took< 

Nor  cast  on  Otho’s  towers  a single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  ho  ? that  meteor  of  a night, 

Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light. 

Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ? who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent, 
lie  left  tho  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 

In  durkness,  yet  so  well  tho  path  was  worn 
' He  could  not  iniss  it : near  his  dwelling  lay  ; 

But  there  ho  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  naught 
Except  the  absence  of  tho  chief  it  sought. 

A chamber  tenautless,  a steed  at  rest, 

His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distress’d  : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 

In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers’  wrath : 

But  none  are  there,  and  not  a brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn  ; 

Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 

Which  still  retains  a mark  where  murder  was ; 

Nor  dabbling  fingere  left  to  tell  tho  tale, 

The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 

When  agonized  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 

Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  tho  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  hero  a life  was  reft. 

But  these  were  not ; and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 

And  st-ange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara’s  name, 

Now  v mutters  o’er  his  blacken'd  famo  ; 
i Thea  sudden  silent  whej  his  form  appear'd, 

Awaits  tho  absence  of  tho  .ting  it  fear’d 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  ‘n  renew, 

| And  dye  conjecture  with  a darker  hue. 

VII. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho’s  wounds  are  heal’d, 

But  not  his  prido  ; and  liato  no  more  conceal’d : 

He  was  a man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 

The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  wo, 

And  from  his  country’s  justice  uow  demands 
Account  of  Ezzelin  at  Lira’s  hands. 

Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 

If  not  tho  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  ho  loft  at  largo? 

The  general  rumor  ignorantly  loud, 

The  mystery  dearest  to  tho  curious  crowd ; 
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The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wako  no  lovo  ; 

The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  hlnde ; 
Where  had  his  arm  uuwurliko.cnught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A word  can  kindle  and  a word  assuage ; 

But  the  deep  working  of  a soul  unmix’d 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix’d ; 
Such  os  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that’s  merciless: 

These,  link’d  with  thut  desire  wine:  ever  swuys 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
’Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  wou.d  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  ono  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


VIII. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a malecontent, 

Who  cursed  tho  tyranny  to  which  ho  bent : 

That  soil  full  many  a wringing  despot  saw. 

Who  work’d  his  wantonnesa  in  form  of  law; 

I/ong  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a path  for  blood  and  giant  sin, 

That  waited  hut  a signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends  ; 
Fix’d  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 

In  word  and  deed  obey’d,  in  soul  abhorr’d. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lauds, 
j And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression’s  crime, 

And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
They  deem’d  him  uow  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur’d  of  the  worst, 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 

| And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o’er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

For  thenco  the  wretched  ne’er  unsoothed  with- 
drew, 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  tho  great,  contemptuous  to  tho  high, 

Tho  humble  pass’d  not  his  unheeding  eye  ; 

Much  ho  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne’er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch’d  might  mark  that,  day  by 
day, 

Some  new  retainers  gather’d  to  his  sway  ; 

But  most  of  lato,  sinco  Ezzelin  was  lost, 

He  play’d  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host: 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 

Whato’er  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 
With  these,  tho  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  ’twas  sound, 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found  ; 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exilo  driven 
They  but  required  a shelter,  and  ’twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourn’d  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scarco  tho  Serf  could  murmur  o’er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
! Detain’d,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence ; 

] To  hate  he  offer’d,  with  the  coming  change, 

' The  deep  reversion  of  delay’d  revenge ; 

! To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  j*:atch. 

I All  now  wus  ripe,  ho  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slaven*  nothing  which  was  still  u nunif. 
i The  moment  cuinc,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
1 Secure  at  lust  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

1 His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
i Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

| Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

I That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves  ! 

Such  is  their  cry— some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right: 
Religion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 

A word's  euough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Some  factions  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed  J 


IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  tho  feudal  chiefs  had  gain’d 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign’d  ; 
Now  wns  the  hour  for  faction’s  rebel  growth, 

Tho  Serfs  contemn’d  the  one,  and  hated  both: 
They  united  but  u leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound  ; 

By  circumstance  compelj'd  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accursed. 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 

Some  reason  urged,  whate’er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done  ; 

Bv  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 

E'en  if  he  fail'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 

The  sullru  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept 
Roused  by  events  that  seem’d  foredoom’d  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
And  is  again  ; he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  cure  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game  : 

He  deem’  I Vuuself  mi/k’d  out  for  others’  hate, 

And  mock’d  at  ruin  m>  they  shared  his  fate. 

Whut  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 

He  raised  tho  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there  : 

Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay  ; 

And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a calm  spectator  of  life’s  sceue  ; 
i But  dragg'd  again  upou  the  arena,  stood 
: A leader  not  unequal  to  tho  feud ; 

In  voice — mien — gesture— savage  nature  speke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


X. 

; What  boots  tho  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 

The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 

| The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield? 

* I 
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The  smoking  min,  and  the  crumbled  wall? 

In  this  the  st niggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish’d  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 

The  captive  died  upon  the  buttic-sluin : 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possess'd 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor’s  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Deem’d  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain’d  to  slay.* 
It  whs  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 

And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish’d  land ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread, 
And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 


XL 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung, 
The  first  success  to  Lara’s  numbers  clung : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin’d  all ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leuder’s  call : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  prow, 

And  think  to  mutch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate : 

In  vain  he  doth  whate’er  ^ chief  may  do. 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardor  ho  would  tame, 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame  ; 
The  waiy  foe  aloue  hath  turn’d  their  mood, 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 

Tho  feign’d  retreat,  tho  nightly  ambuscade, 

The  daily  harass,  and  tho  fight  delay’d, 

The  long  privation  of  th©  hoped  supply, 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer’s  art, 
And  palls  the  patienco  of  his  baffled  heart, 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem’d : the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a veteran  may  ; 

But  more  preferr’d  the  fury  of  the  strife, 

And  preseut  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  BWeeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array  ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 

And  Lara’s  soul  alone  seems  still  nnbeut: 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a scanty  band  : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain’d 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  tho  frontier  is  not  far, 

And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 
An  exile’s  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw’s  hate : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 


XII. 

It  is  resolved — they  march— consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  lorchless  flight ; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  ou  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream  ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 

Away ! ’tis  lined  with  many  a hostile  rank. 

Return  or  fly  ! — What  glitters  in  the  rear? 

’Tis  Otho’s  banner — the  pursuer’s  spear ! 

Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height? 
Alas ! they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight  : 

Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass’d  in  the  toil, 

Lem  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a richer  spoil  * 
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A momrnt’s  pause-  -Yw  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matters  littie — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  paw  the  line, 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 

The  charge  be  ours  ! to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a coward's  halt.” 

Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein’d  is  every  steed, 

And  the  next  wort!  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed  : 

In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  muny  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death  ! 


XIV. 

His  blade  is  bared, — in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair ; 

A something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Become*  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 

He  turn'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 

Perchance  *twaa  but  the  moou's  dim  twilight  threw 
' Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

IOf  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express’d 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  baud  on  his: 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  (his  ; 

' llii  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

| His  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  14  We  will  not  part! 

I Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 

| Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  !’’ 

The  wool  hath  pass’d  his  lips,  and  onward  driven. 
Pours  the  link’d  band  through  ranks  asunder  rivcu ; 
Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  (he  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel  ; 
Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  u front  to  foes ; 

I And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashiug  stream, 

, Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 


XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 

W n«,*»  for;  appear'd  to  preas,  or  friend  to  fall, 

Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 
Inspiring  hop©  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 

None  fled,  (hr  v »ll  they  know  that  flight  were  vain  ; 
But  those  that  warer  turn  to  smite  again, 

While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader’s  look  and  blow : 

Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 

He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own  ; 

Himself  he  spared  not— once  they  seem’d  to  fly — 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 

And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumeU  crest  ? 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 

That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 

And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 

The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue  ; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 

But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 

Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins ; 
These  Kaled  snatches : dizzy  with  the  blow, 

And  senseless  bending  o’er  his  saddle-bow, 

Perceive*  not  I.ara  that  his  uuxious  page 
Beguile*  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage  : 
Meantime  his  follower*  charge,  and  charge  again  ; 
Too  mud  the  slayers  now  to  hoed  the  slain ! 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  denflp 
Tlie  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmlew  head  ; 

The  war-homo  masteries*  is  on  the  earth, 

And  that  last  gasp  hath  hurst  his  bloody  girth  ; 

And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein’d ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 

Whose  waiters  moek  the  lip  of  those  that  die  ; 

That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 

In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave  ; 

With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept. 

Their  limhs  along  the  crimson’d  turf  have  crept ; 

The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 

But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 

Why  pause?  No  further  thinst  have  they  to  slake— 
It  is  unquench’d,  nsd  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 

It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot ! 


XVII. 

Beneath  a lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

| Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  lieen, 

! A breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

’Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide. 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o’er  his  welling  side. 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 

I-  With  each  convulsion,  in  a blucker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

III  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickling*  flow: 

He  scarce  can  speak,  hut  motions  him  ’tis  vain, 

' And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clusps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page, 

; Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 
Have  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 


XVIII. 


I The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search’d  the  field, 

I Their  triumph  naught  till  Lara  too  should  yield  ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  ’twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a calm  disdain, 

That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 

And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 

And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 

Looks  on  the  bleeding  foo  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state  ; he  answer*  not, 

Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 

And  turns  to  Kaled :— each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard  ; 

His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 

To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach’d  alone  ; 
Aud  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 
They  seem’d  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past 
To  Rhare  between  themselves  somo  separate  fate, 

I Whose  darkness  nono  beside  should  peuetrate. 
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Their  worAb  though  mint  were  many — from  the  tone 
Thoil  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled’a 
death 

More  t*ear  than  Lara’s  by  his  voice  and  breath, 

So  sad,  ho  deep,  and  heaitatiug  broko 

The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke  ; 

But  Lara*  nee,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near: 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  ptuwioulcsw, 
i Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 

! Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 

. And  once,  as  Kaled’s  answering  accents  ceased, 

Row  Lora's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East: 
i Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  win  from  high 
Roil’d  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 

! Or  that  ’twas  chance,  or  some  remember’d  scene, 

| Thai  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been, 

I Scarce  Kalcd  seem'd  to  know,  but  turn’d  away, 

I As  if  his  heart  obhorr’d  that  comiug  day, 

! And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light, 

! To  look  on  Lara’s  brow — where  all  grew  night, 
i Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 

| For  when  one  near  display’d  the  absolving  cross, 

‘ And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead, 

\ Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 

■ lie  look'd  u|ion  it  with  oil  eye  profane, 

| And  smiled — Heaven  pardon  ! if  ’twero  with  disdain  : 
) And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
j From  Lara’s  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 

1 With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
j Flung  hack  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 

; As  if  such  hut  disturb’d  the  expiring  man. 

Nor  seem’d  to  know  hb  life  but  then  began, 

That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 

To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 


But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew’ ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop’d  o’er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore  ; 

He  press’d  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  bents  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feel®,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

“ It  bents!” — Away,  thou  dreamer!  he  is  gone — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look’s!  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass’d  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  hmnhle  clay  ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  ; 


And  when,  in  raising  hiifl  from  where  ho  l»ore 
Within  his  anna  the  form  that  fell  no  more, 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  (Hill  sustain. 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 
lie  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Than  that  he  loved  ! Oh  ! never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal’d  ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess’d  ; 

And  life  return’d,  nnd  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame? 

XXII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep, 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep  ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 

Though  priest  nor  bleas'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the 
mound ; 

And  he  was  mount’d  by  oue  whose  quiet  grief, 
l^sa  loud,  outlasts  a people’s  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask’d  her  of  the  post, 

And  vain  e’en  menace — silent  to  the  last : 

She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  oue  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him  l Curious  fool ! — lie  still — 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

To  her  ho  might  be  gentleness;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  trailers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  fonn’d  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Knlcd's  heart  and  brain ; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold, 

And  seal’d  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

XXIH. 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 

Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 

' They  found  the  scatter’d  dints  of  many  a scar, 

Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  paw’d  his  summer  years  of  life, 

It  seems  they  vanish’d  in  a land  of  strife ; 

But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 

These  only  told  that  somewhere  Hood  was  spilt. 

And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  pust, 
Return'd  no  more — that  night  appear’d  his  last. 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  |KNi*ant’.N  is  the  tale) 

A Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,’ 


I » (The  death  of  Lara  is,  by  far.  the  finest  passage  in  the 
| poem,  and  1*  fully  equal  to  any  thine  else  which  the  author 
I ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event,  though  de- 
• scribed  with  a terrible  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  relie\*ed 
and  enhanced  bv  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy 
i and  affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  w hole  sequel 
I of  the  poem  is  written  w ith  equal  vigor  nnd  feeling,  and  may 
J be  put  in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry  lias  pro- 
ducer:, in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.—  JerraEv.] 

* T event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  deserip- 
, lion  of  the  death,  or  rather  burin!,  of  the  duke  of  Gamim. 
| The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given 
I by  Burehard.  and  is  in  substance  as  follows On  the 
l eighth  day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valensa  and  the  Duke 
| of  Gandia,  sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother, 


V anoxia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  vtnrv/a ; several 
other  persons  being  present  at  the  entertainment  A late 
hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  luc 
brother  that  it  whs  lime  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace, 
they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a few  at- 
tendants, an<l  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the’  palace  of 
Cardinai  A scan m Sforxa,  when  the  duke  informed  the  car- 
dinal that,  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a visit 
of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all  his  attendants,  ex- 
cepting his  ttaMero,  or  footman,  and  a person  in  a mask, 
who  had  paid  him  a visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during 
the  space  of  a month  or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time, 
had  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace, 
he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded 
to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant, 
directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a certain  hour ; when. 
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When  Cynthia’*  light  almost  gave  way  to  mom, 

And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 

A Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children’s  food, 
Paw’d  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho’s  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 

He  heard  a tramp — a horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a cloak 
Wrapp’d  round  some  burden  at  his  saddle-lstw, 

, Bent  was  his  head,  und  hidden  was  his  brow, 
i Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a time, 
j And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 

Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger’s  course, 

Who  reach’d  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 
j And  lifting  thence  the  burden  which  he  boro. 

Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash’d  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look’d,  and  turn’d,  und  seem’d  to 
watch, 

And  still  another  hurried  glanco  would  snatch, 

And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  (low’d, 

As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show’d: 

At  once  he  started,  stoop’d,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter’d  heaps  of  Htone  ; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather’d  there, 

And  slung  them  with  u more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 

He  caught  a glimpse,  as  of  a floating  breast, 

And  something  glitter’d  starlike  on  tho  vest ; 

But  ere  ho  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 

It  rose  again,  but  indistinct  to  view. 

And  left  the  waters  of  a purple  hue, 

Then  deeply  disappear’d : the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb’d  tho  latest  eddy  it  had  raised  ; 
j Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed, 
i And  instant  spurr’d  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  mask’d — tho  features  of  the  dead, 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread  ; 

But  if  in  sooth  a star  its  bosom  bore, 


if  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The 
duke  then  seated  the  person  in  the  mass  behind  him,  and 
rode,  I know  not  whither ; but  in  that  night  lie  was  assassi- 
nated, and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having 
been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally  wounded ; 
and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was 
his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of 
what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke 
not  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be 
alarmed : anc  're  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  even- 
ing excursion  of  nis  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  Tilts  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety  ; 
but  he  conjectured  that  the  duke  had  been  attracted  By 
some  courtesnu  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing 
to  quit  the  house  in  open  day,  find  waited  till  the  following 
evening  to  return  home.  When,  however,  the  evening 
arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  cxpecta- 
I lions,  he  became  deeply  afflicted,  nnd  began  to  make  inquiries 
from  different  persons,  whom  he  ordcied  to  attend  him  for 
! that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was  a man  named  Giorgio 
I Sctuavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  timber  from  a bark 
{ in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  the  vessel  to  watch  it ; 
and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown 
into  the  nver  o..  :e  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he 
taw-  two  men  on  foo»,  who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked 
diligently  about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  pass- 
ing. That  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a short  time 
afterwards  iwo  others  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same 
' manner  as  the  former  : no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave 
a sign  lu  their  companions,  when  a man  came,  mounted  on 
a white  horse,  having  behind  lnm  a dead  body,  the  head  and 
: arms  of  which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other 
| note  of  the  horse  ; the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
'•  body,  to  prevent  its  fulling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards 
| that  part  where  tho  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged 
* into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail  towards 
I the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms 

I 
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Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 

And  such  ’tin  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a morn. 

If  thus  he  perish’d,  Heaven  receive  his  soul ! 

His  undiscover’d  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 

And  charity  u|>on  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara’s  hand  by  which  lie  /cll 

XXV 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone ! 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain’s  blood  had  been  ; 

(Irief  had  so  tamed  a spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  sjiot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  wus  not, 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  tho  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelplcss  ire  ; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there, 

She  talk’d  nil  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Snell  us  the  busy  bruin  of  Sorrow  paints, 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints : 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very'  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 

And  in  thut  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  blit  saved  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 

As  if  she  stanch’d  anew  some  phantom's  wound 
Herself  would  question,  anti  for  him  reply  ; 

Then  rising,  start,  nnd  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  somo  linden’s  root, 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meager  hand. 

Or  trace  strange,  characters  along  tfie  satul — 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 

Her  talo  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved.* 1 

I 

" i 

i 

and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river. 
The  jicrson  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in ; to  which  they  replied  Signor,  si  (yes,  Sir.)  lie  then 
looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  ii  mantle  floating  on 
the  stream,  he  inquired  wiiat  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to 
which  they  answered,  it  was  a mantle  ; and  one  of  them  i 
threw  stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  Tho 
attendants  of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he 
had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city  ; to  which 
he  replied,  that  he  hud  seen  in  his  time  a hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without  any 
inquiry  being  made  respecting  them  ; and  that  he  had  not, 
therefore,  considered  it  as  a matter  of  any  importance.  The 
fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to 
search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following  evening,  they 
fo.'ad  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  tliu  tv. 
ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one 
of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and 
limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth,  into  the 
river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
chamt>er,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and 
other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  nnd  nftei 
many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations  prevailed 
upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evomng  of  Wednr-sday 
till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no  food  ; nor  did  he 
sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  en- 
suing day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  nnd  to 
consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might  sustain,  by 
the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief.”— Koscoe’s  L*o  the  Tenth, 
vol.  i.  p.  265. 

1 ( Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a further 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels, 
from  the  continuation  of  the  AJneid.  by  one  of  the  famous 
Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  “ Polly,  a so- 
quel  to  the  Beggar’s  Opera,”  that  “ more  last  words”  may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

“The  grand  army  of  the  Turks,  (in  1715,)  under  j 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  oiwn  to  themselves  a wuy  into  I 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country,*  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a parley : but  while  they  wen?  i 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in  j 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred  ‘ 
barre U of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six  I 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  ; which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitulu-  I 


tion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fury,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Sig- 
nior  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest, 
with  Antonio  Bcmbo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.” — History  of  the  Turks , vol. 
iii.  p.  151. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH.5 


In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,* 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 


generally  be  spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the 
world.  -Bishop  II  mm. 

Lara  has  some  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not.  It  fa 
more  domestic ; it  calls  forth  more  sympathies  with  polish- 
ed society  ; it  is  more  intellectual,  twit  much  less  passionate, 
less  vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ; it  is  sometimes  even  lan- 
guid,—at  any  rate, It  ts  more  diffuse. — Sta  E.  Urydoks. 

Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  “ The  Corsair,”  maintains 
in  general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feel- 
ing though  the  disappearance  of  Melon  from  the  scene 
deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness  by  which  its  terrors 
are  there  redeemed, and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less 

motivating.  The  character  of  Lara,  too,  i*  rather  too 
elaborately  finished,*  and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  tlie 
apparition  is  worked  un  too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite 
beauty  in  the  sketch  of  the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the 
I moraf  or  uencnil  reflections  which  are  interspersed  with 
| tlic  narrative.— Jeffrey.) 

> [The  “ Siege  of  Corinth,”  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  have  been  begun  in  July.  1615,  made  its  appearance 
in  January,  I61H  Mr.  Murray  having  enclosed  Lord  Byron 
a thousand  guineas  for  the  copynght  of  this . poem,  and  of 
“ Paris i ua.” lie  replied, Your  offer  is  liberal  ui  the  ex- 
treme, and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be 
worth  . hut  I cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  Ihe  collected  volumes  ; but 
I cannot  const?*-  to  their  separate  publication.  I do  not 
like  to  r.>k  any  i'«j» (whether  merited <>r  not ) which  1 have 
been  favored  with  upon  compositions  which  1 do  not  feel  to 
be  at  af.  cqu«..  .3  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ; 
though  they  may  do  very  well  as  things  w ithout  pretension, 
to  add  io  the  publication  with  the  lighter  pieces.  1 have 
enclosed  your  draft  turn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way— 
I wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  hot 
from  a disdain  of  the  universal  idol,  nor  from  a present  su- 
perfluity of  his  treasures,  1 can  assure  you,  tlmt  I refuse  to 
worship  him  ; but  witai  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances.  I am  very  glad  that  the  handmiting  was  a 
favorable  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece  ; but  you  must  not 
trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  write  out  any  thing  I 
desired,  m all  the  ignorance  of  innocence — 1 hope,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  with  no  great  peril  to  either.”  The 
copyist  was  Lady  Byron.  Lord  Byron  gave  Mr.  Gifford 


* [“  What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by  * elaborate P Lara 
I wrote  while  undressing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1614 ."—Byron  Letters , 

1622  ] 


rttrir-Manchr  to  strike  out  or  niter  any  thing  at  hi*  pleasure 
in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press  : and  the 
reader  will  be  aroused  with  the  van a lectures  which  had 
| their  origin  in  Hus  extraordinary  confidence.  Mr.  Gifford 
i drew  his  pen,  it  will  be  seen,  through  at  least  one  of  the 
most  admired  passages. J 

j * Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  considerable 
place  in  the  Morea,  but  Tripobua,  where  the  Pacha  resides, 
and  maintuins  bis  government.  Napoli  is  near  Argos.  1 
l visited  nil  three  in  1610-11 ; and,  in  the  course  of  journey- 
ing through  the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1609,  I 
crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to 
the  Morea,  over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  other  direction, 
; when  passing  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lr  panto. 
[ Both  the  routes  are  picturesque  and  beautiful,  though  very 
different  that  by  sea  has  more  sameness  : but  the  voyage 
being  always  within  sight  of  land,  and  often  very  near  it, 
presents  many  attractive  views  of  the  islands  Sal  amis, 
,Egma,  Poro,  &c.,  and  the  coast  of  the  Comment. 

* (**  With  regard  to  the  observations  on  carelessness,  At.," 
wruic  Lord  Byron  lo  a friend,  ••  1 think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a rather  uncommon, 

i and  decidedly  irregular,  versification  fur  basic  and  negli- 
| gence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems, 
i which  (1  believe)  were  allowed  to  lie  tolerably  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Byshe  and  ihe  fingers— or  ears— by  which  bards 
w rite,  and  readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  “ Siege*  is  in 
(I  think)  what  tho  learned  call  anapests,  (though  I am  not 
sure,  being  heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my 
i G rados,)  and  many  of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or 
shorter  than  its  rhyming  companion;  and  the  rhyme  also 
occurring  at  greater  or  less  intervals  of  caprice  or  con- 
venience. I mean  not  to  say  that  tins  is  right  or  good,  but 
merely  that  1 could  have  been  smoother,  had  it  appeared 
to  me  of  advantage  ; and  that  I was  not  other*  is©  without 
being  aware  of  Ihe  deviation,  though  ! now  feel  sorry  for 
i it,  as  I would  undoubtedly  rather  please  than  nut.  Mv  wish 
has  been  to  try  at  something  different  from  my  former 
efforts;  as  1 endeavored  to  make  them  differ  from  each 
other.  The  versification  of  the  * Corsair*  i*  not  that  of 
* Lara  nor  the  * Giaour’ that  of  the  ‘Bnde:»*Childe  Harold’ 
s.  again,  varied  from  these ; and  I strove  to  vary  the  last 
somewhat  from  all  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  this  nonsense 
and  egotism.  The  fact  is,  that  I am  rather  trying  to  limit 
on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it."— 
Byron  Letters,  Feb.  1616.] 

* [On  Christmas-day,  1815,  Lord  Byron,  enclosing  thi* 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says,— “ 1 send  some  lines,  written 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  the  ‘ Siege  of 
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We  were  a gallant  company, 

Riding  o’er  land,  and  mailing  o'er  sea. 

Oh ! but  we  went  merrily  ! 

Wo  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 
Never  our  steed*  for  a day  stood  still ; 

Whether  wo  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  couch’d  in  our  rough  capote,* 

Ou  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat, 

Or  stretch'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddle#  spread 
As  a pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope. 

Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 

We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ; — 

Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 

Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church, 

And  some,  or  1 mia-suy,  of  neither; 

Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 
Nor  find  a motlicr  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 

And  some  ore  scatter’d  and  alone, 

And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills3 
That  look  along  Epirus’  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 

And  pays  iu  blood  oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a far  cotmtrec, 

And  some  all  restlessly  ut  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh  ! never,  we 
ShaJl  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  dayB  flew  cheerily, 

And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main. 
And  bear  ray  spirit  back  again 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A wild  bird  and  a wanderer. 

*Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 
The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now, 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth’s  brow'i 


1. 

Many  a vanish’d  year  and  age, 

And  tempest’s  breath,  and  battle’s  rage, 

Have  swept  o’er  Corinth  ; yet  she  stands, 

A fortress  form’d  to  Freedom's  hands.* 

The  whirlwind’s  wrath,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
Have  left  untouch’d  her  hoary  rock, 

'Hie  keystone  of  a land,  which  still. 

Though  fall’n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  laudniurk  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoieon’s  brother  bled,4 
Or  buflled  Persia’s  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  ns  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o’erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below*: 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Thun  yon  tower-capp’d  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.* 


Connth.’  I had  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  they 
had  not  belter  be  left  out  now on  that,  you  and  vour 
synod  can  determine."— “ They  are  written,  say*  Moore. 
*•  in  the  loosest  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre,  which 
his  admiration of  Mr.  Coleridge's  richnstabel'  led  him,  at 
this  time,  to  adopt.”  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the 
poet  had  never  read  “ Christabel"  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  these  lines  lie  lu.il,  however,  the  “Lay  of  the 
List  Minstrel."  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  spe- 
! tie*  of  versification  at  this  time  so  much  in  favor,  it  may  he 
‘ observed,  that  feeble  imitations  have  since  then  vulgarized 
. it  a good  deal  to  the  c*  nernl  ear  ; but  (hat,  in  the  h unis  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and  Lord  Byron  himself, 
it  has  often  been  employed  with  the  most  happy  effect,  its 
irregularity,  when  moulded  under  the  guidance  of  a deli- 
I cate  ta«to,  is  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear,  and  in  fact  not 
greater  than  was  admitted  in  some  of  the  most  delicious  of 
the  lyrical  measures  of  the  ancient  Greeks.] 

1 [In  one  of  his  sea  excursions,  Lord  Byron  was  nearly 
lost  in  a Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  captain  and  crew.  *•  Fletcher,"  he  says,  “ yelled  ; the 
Greek  called  on  ull  the  saints  , the  Mussulmans  »n  Alla ; 
while  the  captain  burst  into  tears,  mid  ran  below  deck.  I 
did  what  1 could  to  console  Fletcher;  but  finding  him  in- 
corrigible. I wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and 
lay  down  to  wsut  the  wrorst"  This  striking  instance  of  the 
I poet's  coolness  and  courage  is  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Ilob- 
■ house  : — “ Finding  that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable 
. to  be  of  any  service  in  the  exertions  which  our  very  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  lay  uowu,  in  the 
manner  he  hits  described,  but  when  our  difficulties  were 
terminated  was  found  fast  asleep. "J 

> The  last  tidings  recently  hoard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
ArnaouU  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon 

| the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bands  common 
in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble. 

> fin  the  original  MS.— 

*•  A marvel  from  her  Moslem  bands."] 


* {Timolcon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Tirno-  | 
phases  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Coriuth.  preferring  ins  duty  to  his  country 
to  nil  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  Warton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  lo  write  an  epic  poem  ou  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  had  the  same  design.] 

* [The  Giaour,  the  Brule  of  Abydos.tlie  Corsair.  Lara,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a celerity,  w hich 
wus  only  rivalled  by  their  success ; and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pau«c  in  his  poetic  career  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventure  for  a time,  the  public  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
have  been  sufferers  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  a new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  cost  nine 
so  strictly  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sor- 
row*. Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  dei- 
ties who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  still 
preserve  a poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  varied  by  all  the  mural  effect  derived  from 
what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has  been,  while  it  was 
doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetually  excited,  between  the 
philosophers  and  heroes  who  formerly  inhabited  that  ro- 
mantic country,  and  their  descendants,  who  either  stoop  to 
their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among  the  recesses 
of  their  classical  mountains,  an  independence  as  wild  and 
savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental  manners  also  and 
diction,  sti  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  effect  that  they  can 
cast  a charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern  tale, 
hint  here  the  more  honorable  occupation  of  decorating  that 
which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerful  Impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  tcpcoiescf 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a principle,  which,  though  it  will  , 
hardly  be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very 
rnrrly  complied  with  in  practice  It  is.  that  every  author 
should,  like  Lord  llyron.  term  to  himself,  and  communicate  l 
to  the  reader,  a precise,  defined,  and  distinct  view  of  the  I 
landscape,  sentiment,  or  action  which  he  intend*  to  de-  , 
scribe  to  the  reader.— Bis  Walter  Scott.I 
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| H 

1 On  dun  Cithmron’s  nuge  appears 

The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main. 

The  tent  is  pitch’d,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem’s  leagtiering  liues  ; 

And  the  dusk  Spain's  bunds1  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha’s  glance  ; 
And  far  and  wide  ns  eyo  can  reach 
The  turban’d  cohorts  throng  the  bench ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 

And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels; 
The  Turcoman  hath  leA  his  herd,’ 

The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 

And  there  the  volleying  thunders  j»our, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 

I The  trench  is  dug,  the  camion’s  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death  ; 

Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 

O’er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies, 

With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  we.. 

The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 


III. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall. 

With  deeper  skill  in  war’s  black  art, 
i Than  Otlimau’s  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood  ; 

From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed, 

Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  et**ed, 

Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 

And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 

Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 

Alighting  cheerly  to  umpire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire  ; 

The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stambours  sultan  there  can  boast. 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 

To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 

Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade  j— 

Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  ! 

IV. 

From  Venice— once  a race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — hr'  drew  his  birth  ; 

But  late  an  exile  fre  .n  her  shore, 

Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ; and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

Through  many  a change  had  Corinth  pass’d 
| With  Greece  to  Venice*  rule  at  last ; 

And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 


> [Turkish  holders  of  military  fiefs,  which  oblige  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.! 

* The  life  of  the  Turcomans  ns  wandering  and  patriarchal : 
they  dwell  in  tents. 

* Aii  Coumourgi.  the  favorite  of  three  sultans,  and  Grand 
Vizier  to  Achmel  III.,  after  recovering  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mo i tally  wounded  in 
the  next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  buttle  of  Pete rw  aradin, 
(in  the  plain  of  Carlow itx,)  in  Hungary,  endeavoring  to 


1 

“I 

He  stood  a foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 

Within  whom'  heated  bosom  throngs  . 

The  memory  of  a thousand  wrongs. 

To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boost — “ the  Free 
And  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  “ Lion’s  mouth”  had  placed 
A charge  against  him  uneffaced  : 

He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  Iim  life. 

To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 

That  taught  h»  land  how  great  her  low 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o’e*  the  Cross, 

’Gainst  which  he  rear’d  the  Creeceut  high, 

And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Conmourgi1 — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn’d  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 

When  on  Corlowitz’  bloody  plain, 

The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 

He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 

But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory — 

Conmourgi— can  his  glory  cease, 

That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 

Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 

A hundred  years  have  roll’d  away 
Since  he  refix’d  the  Moslem’s  sway, 

And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 

And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell’d  with  the  dust ; 

And  proved,  by  many  a deed  of  death, 

IIow  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VL 

The  wmDs  grew  weak  ; and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour’d  the  ceaseless  shot, 

With  unahating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 

And  thuuder-like  the  pealing  din 
Hose  from  each  heated  culverin : 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bornb: 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash’d 
The  flame,  iu*  loud  the  ruin  crash’d, 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth -stars  melted  into  heaven  ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew’  doubly  dun, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay’d, 

Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 


rally  his  guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day.  His 
last  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  and 
some  other  German  prisoners;  and  his  last  words,  “Oh 
that  I could  thus  serve  all  the  Christian  dogs!"  a speech 
and  act  not  unlike  one  of  Caligula.  lie  was  a young  man 
of  great  ambition  and  unbounded  presumption:  on  being 
told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him,  “was  a 

Ecat  general,"  he  said,  “ I shall  become  a greater,  and  at 
s expense." 
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The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach; 
Within  these  walls  a maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  couseut 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 

Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 

When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 

In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 

While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  goudola  or  hall, 

He  glitter'd  through  the  Caruival ; 

And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e’er  ou  Adria’s  waters  play’d 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.1 

VIII. 

And  many  deem’d  her  heart  was  won  ; 

For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 

Had  young  Francesca's  baud  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church’s  bonds  unchain’d  * 

Aud  wheu  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynira  shore, 

Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 

And  pensive  wax’d  the  maid  aud  paio ; 

More  constant  at  coufe&fioual, 

More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 

Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Which  conquer’d  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze  ; 

With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 

Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song  ; 

Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning’s  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 


Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem’s  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  bin  pride 
By  Buda’s  wall  aud  Danube’s  side, 

The  chiefs  of  Venire  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Eubtsa’s  bay,) 

Minotti  held  in  Corinth’s  towers 
The  Doge’s  delegated  powers, 

While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  o’er  her  long  forgotten  Greece : 

And  ere  that  faithless  trace  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came  ; 

Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  aud  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 

Had  fairer  form  adorn’d  the  ahoro 
Thau  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  boro 


Tnc  wall  is  rent,  tlio  ruins  yawn  ; 

And,  with  to-morrow’s  earliest  dawn, 
O’er  the  disjointed  muss  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 

The  bauds  are  rank'd  ; the  choscu  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Muwulman, 


The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  “ forlorn,” 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion’s  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a coree, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies  ! 


’Tis  midnight : on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wt.dly,  spiritually  bright  ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turn’d  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wish’d  for  wiugs  to  flee  away, 

Aud  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  tho  an  , 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow’d  on  the  waves  ; 

The  banners  droop’d  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  urouud  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curliug  : 
And  that  deep  silence  was  uubroke, 

Have  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
Aud  echo  answer’d  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin’s  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o’er  the  plain: 

*Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-etrings  meet. 
And  take  a long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown* 

It  seem’d  to  those  within  the  wall 
A cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger’s  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed  ; 
Such  as  a sudden  passing- he II 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a stranger’s  knell.* 

XU. 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore  ; 

The  sound  was  hush’d,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night -round  made. 
All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd : 

’Tis  but  another  anxious  night, 

His  pains  tho  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  ueed 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a deed 
Of  slaughter  : but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  ro. . 


i [“  In  midnight  courtship  to  Italian  maid.”— MS.] 
> [“  And  make  a melancholy  moan. 

To  mortal  voice  and  ear  unknown.”— MS.J 


• [“  Which  rings  a deep,  internal  knell, 
A visionary  passing  bell.”— MS.] 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fauatic  boost 
To  plaut  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross, 

Or  risk  a life  with  little  loss, 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 
By  lluuris  loved  immortally: 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone — a renegade 
Against  the  country  he  betray’d  ; 

H«*  stood  alone  amidst  hisband, 

Without  a trusted  heart  or  bund : 

They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch’d  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 
With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

Th*y  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
Ho  earn’d  beneath  a Moslem  name  ; 

Sinee  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
In  youth  a bitter  Naxarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 
They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem  ' 
Nor  ull  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  thorn — man  may  rule  the  worst, 
By  ever  daring  to  be  find : 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway  ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey,* 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 


His  head  grows  fever'd,  aud  his  pirfee 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse 
In  vain  from  Bide  to  side  lie  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose  ;* 


XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 

And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  halm: 
Behind,  the  camp — before  him  lay, 

In  many  a winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto'e  gulf ; and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 

High  aud  eternal,  such  os  shone 
Through  thousand  summer*  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  dime ; 

It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time : 

Tyrant  ano  »luve  are  swept  away. 

Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 

But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  tho  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  tom  aud  rent, 
Shines  o’er  its  craggy  battlement  ; 

III  form  a peak,  in  height  a cloud. 

In  texture  like  a hovering  shroud, 

Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 

As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 

And  linger’d  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 

Oh  ! still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O’er  wither'd  fields,  aud  ruiu'd  alturs, 

And  fuin  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 

But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember’d  rays, 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 

And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 


Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 
And  through  this  night,  as  on  ho  wauder'd. 
And  o’er  the  past  aud  present  ponder'd, 
And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 


Or  if  he  dozed,  a sound,  a start 
Awoke  him  with  a sunken  heart. 

Tho  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press’d, 

The  mail  weigh’d  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  aud  long  beneath  its  weight 
‘ Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 

\V  ithout  or  couch  or  canopy. 

Except  a rougher  field  und  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a warrior’s  bed, 
'Ilian  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 

He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 

But  walk’d  him  forth  along  the  sand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew’d  the  strand 
| What  pillow’d  them  ? and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  ? 

Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil, 

And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 

While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 

In  sickly  vigil  wander’d  on, 

And  euvied  all  he  gazed  upon. 


* t**  As  lions  o’er  the  Jackal  sway 

By  springing  dauntless  on  tne  prey  ; 

They  follow  on,  and  yelling  press 
To  gorge  the  fragments  of  success.*’— MS  J 


He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
Tho  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer’d  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
A traitor  in  a turban'd  horde  ; 

Aud  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege, 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number'd, 

Tho  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber’d  ; 
Their  phalanx  marshaJI'd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying  ; 

Tho  very  gale  their  names  seem’d  sighing : 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name  ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fume  ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  und  gray, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp’d  the  dusky  mountain, 
Their  memory  sparkled  o’er  the  fountain  ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Roll’d  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 
Despite  of  every  joke  sho  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs !’ 


I * tM  He  vainly  turn’d  from  side  to  side, 

I And  each  reposing  posture  tried.”— MS.] 
• (Here  follows,  in  MS.— 

“ Immortal— boundless— undecay’d— 
Their  souls  the  very  soil  pervade."] 
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’Tis  still  a watchword  to  the  earth : 

When  man  would  do  a deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 

So  sanction’d,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.* 1 * * 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 

And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tidclcss  sea,* 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally  ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  laud  for  a rood  ; 
And  the  |>owerlcss  moon  beholds  them  How, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Culm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 

On  their  course  she  huth  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o’er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there  ; 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago: 

A smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  laud. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a carbine’s  reach 
Of  tho  leagucr'd  wall ; but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  ’scape  from  the  hostile  shot?* 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians’  hold? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax’d  cold? 
I know  not,  in  sooth  ; but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss’d  no  ball, 

Though  he  stood  beueath  tho  bastion's  frown, 

That  Hank'd  tho  seaward  gate  of  the  town  ; 

Though  he  heard  the  souud,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  solicit  words  of  tho  Bcntiuel, 

As  his  measured  step  on  tho  stone  below 
Clank’d,  us  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 

, And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival,4 * 
Gorging  and  growling  o’er  carcass  and  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 

From  a Tartar’s  skull  they  had  stripp’d  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 

And  their  white  tusks  craunch’d  o’er  the  whiter  skull,6 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  tho  bones  of  tho  dead,  [dull, 
When  .-?>•  scarce  could  rise  from  tho  spot  where  they 
fed ; 


« [“  Where  Freedom  loveliest  may  bo  won.”— MS.] 

i The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
perceptible  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

* [“  Or  would  nor  waste  on  a single  head 

The  ball  on  numbers  better  sped.”— MS.) 

4 [Omit  the  rest  of  this  section. — Gifford.) 

‘ This  spectacle  I have  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath 
the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  little 
cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rock,  a narrow  ter- 
race of  winch  projects  between  the  wall  and  the  water.  I 
think  the  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  llobhousc’s  Travels. 
The  bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  refractory  Jani- 
zaries. {••  The  sensations  produced  by  the  stale  of  the 
weather,  and  leaving  a comfortable  cabin,  were  in  unison 
! with  tlie  impressions  which  we  felt  when,  passing  under  tho 
l>alacc  of  tlie  sultans,  and  gazing  at  the  gloomy  cypresses 
which  nse  above  the  walls,  wc  saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a 
dead  body."—  Hobmousk.] 

* (This  passage  shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron’s  pencil.— 

Jeffrey. j 

’ This  tuft,  or  long  lock,  is  left,  from  a superttition  that 
Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  Paradise  by  it. 

* (Than  the  mangled  corpse  In  Us  own  blood  'ying.— G.J 


So  well  had  they  broken  a lingering  fust 
With  those  who  hnd  fallen  for  that  night’s  repast.* 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll’d  on  tho  sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  bis  band  : 
Crimson  and  green  were  tho  shawls  of  their  wear, 
And  each  sculp  had  a single  long  tuft  of  hair,’ 

All  tho  rest  wus  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog’s  maw, 

The  hair  wus  tangled  round  hiB  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a vulture  flapping  a wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey  ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a steed  that  luy, 

Pick’d  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

. XVII. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight  • 

Never  had  Bhakcn  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  ho  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying," 

Scorch'd  with  tho  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain 
Than  tho  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain* 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate’er  Ik:  the  shape  in  which  dentil  may  lower; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 

And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds  ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O’er  tho  weltering  field  of  tho  toothless  dead,** 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fow'ls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there  ; 

All  regarding  inuii  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay." 


XVIII. 

There  is  a temple  in  ruin  stands. 

Fashion’d  by  long  forgotten  hands  ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o’ergrown  ! 

Out  upon  Time  ! it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  tilings  before  !u 

Out  upon  Time ! who  forever  will  leavo 

But  eu  ugh  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve  [be  : 

O'er  tl  at  which  hath  been,  and  o’er  that  which  must 

Wha*  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  sec  ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away. 
Fragments  of  stoiie,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  day  I1* 


» (Strike  out — 

“ Scorch’ll  with  the  death-tliirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.” 

Wliat  is  a “ perishing  dead  1”— Gifford.) 

">  (O’er  the  weltering  limbs  of  the  toothless  dead. — G.) 

» (“  All  that  liveth  on  man  will  prey, 

All  rejoice  til  his  decay, 

All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 

Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  to  the  dust.”— MS. | 

» (Omit  this  couplet.— G.) 

w (After  this  follows  in  MS. — 

“ Monuments  that  the  coming  age 
I-eaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons’  rnge- 
Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce. 

Then  Learning  nets  her  solemn  farce, 

And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste, 

Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 

“ That  Temple  was  more  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  , 

What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  bis  left .”] 

I 


I 
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XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a pillar's  base,* 

| And  pass’d  his  haud  athwart  his  faeo  ; 

| Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

I Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever’d,  throbbing,  and  oppress’d : 

, And  o’er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 
j Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily, 

As  he  hoard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone, 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  7* 

Ho  lifted  his  head,  and  ho  look’d  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  ns  glass  may  be  ; 

He  look’d  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a blade  ; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey’d  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners— each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leuves  on  Cithteron'a  hill, 

And  lie  felt  not  u breath  como  over  Ids  cheek  ; 

1 What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn'd  to  the  left — Is  lie  sure  of  sight  l 
j There  sato  a lady,  youthful  and  bright  I 

, XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 
Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

“ <*od  of  my  fathers ! what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 
So  near  a hostile  armament  ?” 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sigu 
The  cross  he  deem’d  no  more  divine : 

He  hud  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

But  conseience  wrung  away  the  power 
He  gazed,  he  saw : he  knew  the  face 
Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

But  mellow'd  with  a tenderer  streak: 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  li|»  fled? 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue  ; 

But  like  thut  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,1 * * 4  though  clear,  was  chill 
Around  her  form  a thin  robe  twining, 

Naught  conceal’d  her  bosom  shining  ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  sliow'd  white  and  bare: 


1 [From  this,  ail  is  beautiful  to— 

“ Me  saw  not,  be  knew  not ; but  nothing  is  there.” — Gir- 

FOKD.] 

* 1 must  here  acknowledge  a dose,  though  unintentional, 
resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  u passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  **  Christabel."  It  wns 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I henrd  that  wild 
! and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ; and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  1 never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the 
kindness  of  sir.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  1 hope,  is  convinced 
that  1 have  not  been  a wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has 
been  composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by 
B 1iO|k:  that  he  will  not  longer  dolay  the  publication  of  a 
production,  of  which  I can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation 


And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high, 

It  was  so  won,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  ehino  through. 

XXI. 

“ I come  from  my  rest  to  him  I love  best, 

That  I may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bl eas’d 
I have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

’Tit  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity  ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  ran  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  Icaguering  infidel. 

I come— and  if  I come  in  vain, 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again ! 

Thou  hast  done  n fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  father’s  creed : 

But  dash  that  turhan  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  forever  bo  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.” 

“ And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  bo  spread? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 
The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  th©  Christian  name. 
None,  save  thon  and  thine.  I’ve  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  mom : 

But  thee  will  I l>ear  to  a lovely  spot, 

Where  our  bunds  shall  be  join'd,  and  our  sorrow  forgot. 
There  thou  yet  shalt  lie  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I’ve  quell’d  the  pride 
Of  Venice  ; and  her  hated  nice 
Hove  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 
Scourge,  with  a whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

U|»on  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  hut  it  thrill’d  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a dullness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fix’d  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold  ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 

The  feverish  glow  of  bis  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look’d  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew  : 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 
Of  inind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
lake  sparkling  waves  ou  a sunny  day ; 


to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent  judges. — {The  fob 
lowing  are  the  lines  in  ,l  Christabel”  which  I/ord  Byrcn  had 
unintentionally  mutated : — 

“ The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  bare, 

Is  u the  wind  that  moneth  bleak  » 

There  is  not  wind  enough  m the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady’s  cheek— 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  ns  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  tlmt  looks  at  ttic  skjr  "* 

j * [And  its  thrilling  glance,  Itc. — GtFroBD.J 
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And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death. 

And  her  words  cume  fortli  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a heave  o’er  her  bosom’s  swell, 
And  there  seem'd  not  u pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix’d, 
And  the  glance  that  it  gavo  was  wild  and  unmix’d 
With  aught  of  chauge,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a troubled  dreura ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glure, 

Stirr’d  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air,1 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 

Ah  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown  f 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  ou  the  tapestry  como  and  go. 

“ If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

ThuH  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 

Again  I say — that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  und  swear 
Thine  injured  country’s  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thou  art  lost ; and  never  shalt  see — 

Not  earth — that’s  past — but  heaven  or  me 
If  this  thou  dost  uccord,  albeit 
A heavy  doom  ’tis  thine  to  meet, 

That  doom  shall  half  absolvo  thy  sin, 

And  mercy’s  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake  ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaveu,  and  seo 
Its  lovo  forever  shut  from  thee. 

There  is  a light  cloud  by  the  moon — * 

’Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 

Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged  ; 

Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill.” 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 
The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn’d  aside, 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 
Roll’d  like  a torrent  o’er  the  rest. 

He  suo  for  mercy ! lie  dismay’d 
By  wild  words  of  a timid  maid  ! 

He,  wrong’d  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 
Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave ! 

No— though  thut  cloud  were  thunder'd  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  buret ! 

He  look’d  upon  it  earnestly 
Without  an  uccont  of  reply  ; 

He  watch’d  it  passing  ; it  is  flown : 

Full  ou  his  eye  tho  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — “ Whate’er  my  fato, 

I am  no  changeling — ’tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again  ; the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I must  he, 

Her  foo  in  all, save  lovo  to  thee: 

But  thou  art  safe:  oh,  fly  with  mo!” 

He  turn’d,  but  she  is  gouo  ! 

Nothing  is  there  hut  the  column  stone. 

Hath  sho  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 

Ho  suw  not — ho  knew  not — but  nothing  is  there. 

XXII. 

Tho  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  mm 
As  if  that  mom  were  a jocund  one.4 
Ijghtly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
Tho  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry  day.* 

Hark  to  tho  trump,  and  the  drum. 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  hurbaroas  horn, 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they’re  borne, 
And  tho  noigli  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  tho  clash,  and  the  shout,  “ They  como!  they 
como !” 

The  horsetails*  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath  ; and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 

Strike  your  tents,  und  throng  to  the  van ; 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  tho  plain, 

That  tho  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 

When  ho  breaks  from  the  town ; and  nono  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape  ; 

While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a fiery  mass, 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.’ 

The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  tho  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mnno ; 

White  is  the  foam  of  their  chump  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted  ; the  matches  are  lit ; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  tho  wall  they  have  crumbled  before  * 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 

Alp  at  their  head  ; his  right  urm  is  bare, 

So  is  the  blude  of  his  scimitar  ; 

i [“  Like  a picture,  that  magic  had  charm'd  from  its  frame, 
Lifeless  but  life-like,  und  ever  the  same.”— MS.] 

*[In  the  summer  of  1803,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
Lord  Byron,  though  offered  a bed  at  Anneslcy,  used  at  first 
to  return  every  night  to  sleep  at  Newstead ; alleging  as  a 
reason,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 
Chaworths  ; that  he  fancied  “ they  had  taken  a grudge  to 
him  on  account  of  the  duel.”  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  sug- 
gested to  him  these  lines.] 

* 1 hare  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
five  following  lines  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
bation is  valuable.  I am  glad  of  it : but  it  is  not  original— 
at  least  not  mine : it  may  be  found  much  better  expressed  in 
pages  182-3—1,  of  the  English  version  of  “ Vathek,  (I  forget 
the  precise  page  of  the  French,)  a work  to  which  I have 
before  referred  ; and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  witnout  a re- 
newal of  gratification. — (The  following  is  the  passngc  : — 
**  * Deluded  prince  ” said  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
‘ to  whom  Providence  hath  confided  the  care  of  innumer- 
able subjects ; is  it  thus  that  thou  fulfillcst  thy  mission  1 
Thy  crimes  are  already  completed  ; and  art  thou  now  hast- 
ening to  thy  punishment  f Thou  knowest  that  beyond  those 

mountains  Eblis  and  his  accursed  dives  hold  their  infernal 
empire  ; and,  seduced  by  a malignant  phantom,  thou  art 
proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  them ! This  moment  is 
the  last  of  grace  allowed  thee:  give  back  Nouronahar  to 
her  father,  who  still  retains  a few  sparks  of  life : destroy 
thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations : drive  Carathis  from 
thy  councils:  be  just  to  thy  subjects : respect  the  ministers 
of  the  prophet : compensate  for  thy  impieties  by  an  exem 
plary  life  ; and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  in  voluptu 
ous  indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres  of  thy 
ancestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure  the 
sun : at  the  instant  he  recovers  his  splendor,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  changed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  tlicc  will  be  past 
forever.’  "J 

* [Leave  out  this  couplet.— Giffobd.] 

» [Strike  out— “ And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry  day. 
-0.) 

* Tho  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a lance,  a pacha’s  standard. 

^ [ Omit— 

“ While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a firry  mass, 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.”—  0.) 

* [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.— G.j 
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The  khun  and  the  pachus  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverin’s  signal  is  fired,  then  ou ; 

J Leave  not  in  Corinth  a living  one — 

' A Driest  at  her  altars,  a chief  in  her  halls, 

A hearth  in  her  mansions,  a stone  on  her  walls. 

God  and  the  prophet — Alla  Hu  ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  ! 

“ There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 
scale  ; 

And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 
fail  ? 

He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave1 
■ His  heart’s  dearest  wish  ; let  him  ask  it,  and  have !” 
Thus  utter’d  Coumourgi,  tho  dauntless  vizier  ; 

The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  und  spear, 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  iro : — 

) Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  ! 

; 

XXIII. 

j As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
! On  the  stately  buffalo, 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 

. Ho  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

Tho  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 

Thus  tho  first  were  backward  bent  ;* * 

! Many  u bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew’ d tho  earth  like  broken  gluss, 

Shiver’d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
! The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 
j Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  tho  mower’s  grass  at  tho  close  of  day, 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  lovcll’d  plain  ; 

Such  was  tho  fall  of  the  foremost  slain-* 

f 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  tho  cliffs  invading  dash 

Hugo  fragments,  sapp’d  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

| Like  the  avalanche’s  snow 
On  tho  Alpine  vales  below  ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corintli’s  soils  were  downward  borne 
By  tho  long  and  oft  renew’d 
Charge  of  tho  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  full, 
Heap’d,  by  tho  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute  ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  ^ash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory’, 

Mingle  there  with  tho  volleying  thunder, 

Which  make  the  distant  cities  wonder 
How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice, 


« C“  He  who  first  downs  with  the  red-cross  may  crave,”  kc. 
j What  vulgarism  is  this ! — 

“ He  who  lowers, — or  plucks  down,"  &C. — GlFFOBD.) 

* [Thus  against  the  wall  they  bent, 

Thus  tho  first  were  backward  sent.—G.] 

* [Such  was  tho  fall  of  tho  foremost  train,— G.] 

4 [There  stood  a man,  &c.— G.] 

* [“  Lurk'd,"  a bad  word— say  “ Was  kid.” — G.] 


Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O’er  Snlamis  and  Megara  ; 

(We  havo  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Piraeus’  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  jwiut  of  encountering  blades  to  tho  hilt, 
Sabres  und  swonls  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the.  spoil  oegun, 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
From  within  tho  plunder d dome: 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  tho  blood  of  tho  slippery  street ; 

But  hero  and  there,  where  ’vantage  ground 
Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  *he  wall, 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fa.l. 

There  stood  an  old  man4 — his  hairs  were  white, 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might: 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  deud  before  him,  on  that  day, 

In  a semicircle  lay  ; 

Still  he  combated  uuwounded. 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk’d*  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  boro, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta’en  before : , 

Though  aged,  ho  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him  ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 
Outnumber’d  his  thin  hairs*  of  silver  gray 
From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Otlunun  mother  wept 
Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp’d7 
His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a score. 

Of  all  he  might  havo  been  the  sire* 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire : 

For,  soilless  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fnte. 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
Moro  than  a human  hecatomb.1* 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus’  spirit  less  was  pleased 
Than  his,  Minotti’s  son,  who  died 
Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lav,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  yeare  were  inhumed  on  tho  shore ; 
What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 
Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 

Not  a stone  ou  their  turf,  nor  a bone  in  their  graves  ; 
But  they  livo  in  the  vereo  that  immortally  saves. 


« [Outnumber'd  his  hairs,  Ac.— Gifford.] 
r [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  he  dipp’d.— G ) 

» [Bravo :— this  is  belter  than  King  Priam’s  fifty  aons. 
-G.) 

• In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  lie- 
tween  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

10  [There  can  be  no  such  tiling ; but  the  whole  of  this  is 
poor,  and  spun  out.— G.) 
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XXVI. 

Hark  to  the  Allah  shout  !*  a baud 

Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand: 

Their  leader’s  nervous  arm  is  bare, 

Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spuro — 

Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on; 

Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known  : 

Others  a gaudier  garb  inay  show, 

To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 

Many  a hand's  on  a richer  hilt. 

But  none  on  a steel  more  ruddily  gilt ; 

Many  a loftier  turban  may  wear, — 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  ’tin  there ! 
There  is  not  a standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 

There  is  not  a banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far; 

It  glances  like  a fulling  star ! 

Where’er  that  mighty  ami  is  seen. 

The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been  ;* 

There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar  ; 

Or  the  hero,  silent  lying. 

Scorns  to  yield  a groan  in  dying ; 

Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
’Gainst  the  nearest  levell’d  foe, 

Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 

Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect. 

And  Alp’s  career  a moment  cheek’d. 

“Yield  thee,  Minotti;  quarter  take, 

For  thine  own,  thy  daughter’s  sake.” 

**  Never,  renegade,  never! 
j Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  forever.”* 

1 “ Francesca  ! — Oh,  my  promised  bride  !4 

j Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride?” 

" She  is  safe.” — “ Where  ? where  7” — “ In  heaven  ; 
' From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 

Far  from  thee,  and  tmde filed.” 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 

As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  his  words,  as  with  a blow. 

“ Oh  God  ! when  died  she  7” — “ Yesternight— 

Nor  weep  I for  her  spirit's  flight : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  bo 
Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on  !” — That  challenge  is  in  vain — 

Alp’s  already  with  the  slain  ! 

While  Minotti’s  words  were  wreaking 
I More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
| Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 


* (Hark  to  the  Alla  Hu ! Ac.— Gifford.] 

* (Omit  the  remainder  of  the  section.— G.J 

* (In  the  original  MS.— 

“ Though  the  life  of  thy  giving  would  last  forever.”] 

4 (“  Where’s  Francesca  ?— my  promised  bride !”— MS.] 

* [Here  follows  in  MS.— 

“ Twice  and  once  he  roll’d  a space. 

Then  lead-like  lay  upon  his  face.*’] 

* (One  cannot  help  suspecting,  on  longer  and  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  that  one  has  been  led  to  join  in  ascribing 
orach  more  force  to  the  objections  made  against  such  char- 


From  within  the  neighboring  porch 
Of  a long-defended  church, 

Where  the  Inst  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sharp  shot  dash’d  Alp  to  the  ground  ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wouud 

That  crash’d  through  tho  brain  of  tho  infidel, 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A flash  like  fire  Within  his  eyes 
Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

Aud  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  tho  palpitating  trunk  f 
Naught  of  life  left,  save  a quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 
They  turn’d  him  on  his  back  ; his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-hlood  oozed, 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed  ; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dviug  sob  ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death  : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unancled  he  pass'd  away, 

Without  a hope  from  mercy’s  aid, — 

To  the  last — a Renegade.® 

XXVIII. 

Fearfully  tho  yell  arose 
Of  his  followers,  mid  his  foes ; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  wurrion*  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  comtnaud  ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  Iris  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  tho  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city’s  fall. 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back, 

They  leave  before  a bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  ever)’  blow,* 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane  ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter’d  by  the  mossy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time  ! the  turban ‘d  host. 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 


actors  as  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp,  Ac.,  than  be- 
loans  to  them.  The  incidents,  habits,  Ac.  arc  much  too 
remote  from  modern  anil  European  life  to  act  as  mischievous 
examples  to  others  ; while,  tinder  the  girm  circumstance*, 
the  splendor  of  imagery,  beauty  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, und  extraordinary  strength  and  felicity  of  language, 
are  applicable  to  human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. and  convey  to  the  best  faculties  of  the  reader’s  mind 
an  impulse  which  elevates,  refines,  instructs,  and  enchants, 
with  the  noblest  and  puicst  of  all  pleasures  —Sir  E. 
Bryooks.] 

* ["  These  in  rage,  in  triumph  those.”— MS.] 

8 [Dealing  death  with  every  blow  — Givvobd.] 
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Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  inay  vainly  try' 

| Through  the  many  column  to  turn  and  fly  ; 
j They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

! They  die ; but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 
Avengers  o’er  their  bodies  rose  ; 

Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unthinn’d,  though  slaughter'd  still ; 
Ami  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  renew’d  attacks: 

And  now  the  Olhmans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shatter'd  wiudow  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower ; 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak — 

The  iron  yields,  tho  hinges  creak — 

It  liends — it  falls — and  all  is  o’er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  steni'y  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna’s  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love  ; 

And  placed  u{kiu  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 

When  pictured  there,  wo  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee. 

Smiling  sweetly’  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled  ; even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles: 
Minotti  lifted  his  uged  eye, 

And  tnado  the  sign  of  a cross  with  a sigh. 

Then  seized  a torch  which  blazed  thereby  # 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  bencuth  the  mosaic  stouo 
Contain’d  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  uud  curious  hues 
The  varied  marble’s  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear’d,  and  slippery — stain’d,  and  strown 
With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o’erthrowu : 
There  were  dead  aliove,  and  the  dead  below 
Lay’  cold  in  many  a coffin'd  row ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  s pale  light  through  a gloomy  grate  ; 

But  War  had  enter’d  their  dork  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  fleshlcss  dead: 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians’  chiefest  maguziuo ; 

To  theso  a late-fonn’d  train  now  led, 

Minotti’s  last  and  stem  resourco 
Against  the  foe’s  o’erwhelmiug  force. 


i “ [Oh,  but  it  made  a glorious  show ! ! !”  Out. — Gtr- 

FOBD  j 


XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vaiu : 

For  luck  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche, 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 

And  from  each  other’s  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go  ; 

Oh,  hut  it  mnde  a glorious  show  !’ 

On  its  table  still  behold 
Tho  cup  of  consecrated  gold  ; 

Massy  und  deep,  a glittering  prize, 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers*  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine, 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of 
day, 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join’d  in  tho  fray 
Still  a few  drops  within  it  lay ; 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 

From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 

A spoil — tho  richest,  and  tho  hist. 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  tho  nearest  stretch’d 
To  grasp  the  spoil  ho  almost  reach’d, 

When  old  Minotti’s  hand 
Touch’d  with  tho  torch  tho  train — 

’Tis  fired ! 

Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 

Tho  turbau'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 

Hurl’d  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 

Tho  shatter'd  town — tho  walls  thrown  down— 

Tho  waves  a moment  backward  bent — 

The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent, 

As  L'  an  carthquako  pass’d — 

Tho  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 

Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore  :* 

Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below : 

Many  a tall  and  goodly  man, 

Scorch’d  and  shrivell'd  to  a span, 

When  he  fell  to  earth  aguin 
Liko  a cinder  strew'd  the  plain: 

Down  tho  ashes  shower  like  rain  ; 

Some  fell  in  tho  gulf,  which  received  tho  spriukles 
With  a thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 

Some  fell  on  tho  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scatter’d  o’er  tho  isthmus  lay  ; 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  bo  they? 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  ! 

When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 

And  each  nureing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 

Little  deem’d  she  such  n day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away 


* [Strike  out  from  “ Up  to  the  skv,”&c.  to  " All  blacxen’d 
there  and  recking  lay.”  Despicable  stuff.— Gikfohd.] 
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Noi  the  mid rona  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  oflspring  more  ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  fuce 
Save  a scatter'd  scalp  or  bone: 

And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  etrown 
Around,  mu!  many  u frilling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 

All  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 

All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear’d  : 
The  wild  birds  tlew ; the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead  ;* 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o’er  the  plain, 

And  burst  his  girth,  nnd  tore  his  rein  ; 
The  bull -frog’s  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mnuth'd  uruee,  and  doubly  harsh  ; 
The  wolves  yell’d  ou  the  cuvem’d  hill 
Where  echo  roll’d  iu  thunder  still ; 

The  jackal’s  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,’ 
Bay’d  from  afar  compluiningiy, 

With  a mix’d  and  mournful  sound, 
like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound  :* 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast. 
The  eaglo  left  his  rocky  nest, 

And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 

The  clouds  beneath  him  seem’d  so  dim  ; 
Their  smoke  assail’d  his  startled  beak, 
Aud  made  him  higher  sour  aud  shriek — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  wou  !4 

PARISINA.* 

TO 

SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAVIES,  ESQ. 

THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  LOXQ  ADMIRED  HIS  TALENTS  AND  VALUED  lilB  FRIENDSHIP 

January  23,  1816. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon’s  44  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.”  1 am  aware,  that  in  modem  times  the 

delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  tho  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  tho  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a different  opinion : as 
Alfieri  and  Schiller  huve  also  been,  more  recently, 

» {Omit  the  next  six  lines.— OirroRn.] 

« I believe  I have  taken  a poetical  license  to  transplant 
the  Jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I never  saw  no:  Mild 
these  animals  ; hut  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  I have  heard 
them  bv  hundreds.  They  haunt  rums  and  follow  armies. 

* [Leave  out  this  couplet.— Oik  ford.  ] 

* [The  “ Siege  of  Corinth,’’  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  visible  an  effect,  and  not  very  well  harmonized  in  all  its 
parts,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a magnificent  composition. 
There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest ; and 
the  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
and  solemn  scenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
rors, and  intjxicationof  war.  These  opposite  pictures  are, 
perhaps,  too  v 1 vyly  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
harshly  co luted , but  the  v are  in  general  ex  'uisitely  designed, 
and  executed  with  the  utmon  spirit  and  energy.— Jeffrey.) 

» [This  poem,  perhaps  most  exquisitely  versified  one 

that  ever  the  author  produced,  was  written  In  London  in  the 
autumn  of  181S,  and  published  in  February,  1816.  Although 
the  beauties  of  it  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  frag- 
ments of  its  music  ere  long  on  every  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  prevented  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much  length 
in  the  critical  journals  of  the  tune ; most  of  which  were  con- 
tent to  record,  generally,  their  regret  that  so  great  a poet 
should  have  permitted  himself,  by  awakening  sympathy  fur 
a pair  of  incestuous  lovers,  to  become,  in  soine  sort,  the 
apologist  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  “ Black- 
wood's  Magazine,”  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
particulars,  in  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord  Byron 
with  those  poetical  offenders,  who  have  bent  their  powers 
44  to  divert  incest  of  its  hereditary  horrors.”  4*  In  Panama,” 
•ays  this  critic,  44  wc  arc  scarcely  permitted  to  have  a 
mnylt  glance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is  riveted 
upon  'lie  punishment:  wo  have  scarcely  had  time  to  con- 
demn, within  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  injured 
■jq,  when— 

4 For  a departing  being's  soul 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll ; 
lie  is  near  his  mortal  goal , 

Kneeling  at  the  Friar’s  knee ; 

Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  lo  see — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around— 

And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true— 

Since  ho  set  its  edge  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a speechless  circle  gather  • 

To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Futher !’ 

Tho  fatal  guilt  of  the  Princess  is  in  like  manner  swallowed  | 
up  in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  Wo 
forbear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulterer,  after  we  have  ; 
heard  that  ‘ horrid  voice’  which  is  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the 
death  of  her  paramour— 

1 Whatsoe’er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo.’ 

44  Not  i»_t  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the 
vciy  incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution ; 
and  our  horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  be- 
lief that  it  was  brought  about  by  some  strange  ami  super- 
human fatalism,  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Buutnt.  That  gloom 
of  righteous  visitation,  which  invests,  in  the  old  Greek 
tragedies,  the  futed  house  of  Atreus.  seems  here  lo  impend 
with  some  portion  of  its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of 
Este.  We  near,  in  the  language  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the 
same  prophetic  solemnity  winch  announced  to  Aganirmnon, 
in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  approaching  and 
inevitable  darkness  of  his  fate  :— 

•The  gather’d  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes  : 

There  is  a day  of  vengeance  Mill 
Linger  it  may— but  come  it  will.’ 

44  That  awful  chorus  docs  not,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, leave  on  impression  of  de/ttny  upon  the  mind  more 
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upon  the  Continent.  Tho  following  extract  will  ex- 
plain the  facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  The  i 
name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrical. 

“Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation, 

: the  Marquis  of  Este  discovered  tho  incestuous  loves 
I of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  tho  sentence  of  a father  and  hus- 
band, who  published  his  shame,  uud  survived  their 
execution.'  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty  : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate  ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I can 
sincerely  approve  the  Inst  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent.” — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  470 


A OliKS. 


PARISINA. 


i. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  bougns 
The  nightingale’s  high  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers’  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word 
And  gentle  winds,  anil  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  tljo  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  tho  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a browner  hue, 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 


powerful  Shan  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Azo,  when  lie  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  hall  of  judg- 
ment:— 

* Thou  gav’st,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath, 

A gift  tor  which  I thank  thee  not ; 

Nor  are  ni  v mother's  wrongs  forgot, 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin’d  name, 

Her  offspring’s  heritage  of  shame.' " 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author’s  “ Manfred.”  The  facts  on  which  the 
present  poem  was  grounded  arc  thus  given  in  Frizzi's  His- 
tory of  Ferrara : — 

“This  turned  out  a calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara; for  there  occurred  a very  tragical  event  in  the  court 
of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent 
work  of  Sard),  and  one  other,  have  given  the  following  re- 
lation of  it,— from  which,  however,  arc  rejected  many  de- 
tails, and  especially  the  narrative,  of  Bundolii,  who  wrote  a 
century  afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the 
contemporary  historians. 

“ By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell’  Assnssino,  the  Mar- 
quis. in  the  year  1405,  had  a son  called  Ugo,  a beautiful  and 
ingenuous  youth,  Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Nic- 
colo,  like  the  generality  of  stcp-moihers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 
garded him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
her  husband  to  undertake  a certain  journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  hut  upon  condition  that  I' go  should  bear  her 
company  ; for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the 
end,  to  lav  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplish- 
ed but  too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  di- 
vested herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened 
one  day  that  a servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as 
some  call  him.  Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of 
Parisina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  Vf  her  chamber- 
maids,  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she 
told  lorn  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had  been 
beating  her;  and,  giving  vent  to  ber  rage,  she  added,  that 
she  could  easily  lie  revenged,  if  she  chose  to  make  known 
the  criminal  familiarity  which  subsisted  between  Parisina 
and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and 
related  them  to  his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but 
scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact, 
alas ! too  clearly,  on  the  lbih  of  May,  by  looking  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife’s  chamber.  Instantly 
he  broke  into  a furious  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  to- 
gether with  Aldobrandino  Itangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentle- 
man, and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her 
chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  to  a hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  cul- 
prits. This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that 
Bestirred  themselves  in  favor  of  the  delinquents,  and  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all-|>owcrfiil  with  Nic- 
colo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  Alberto 
dal  Sale.  Both  or  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their 
cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him  for  mercy  ; 
adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could  suggest  for  sparing 
the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honor  and  decency 
which  might  tiersuaile  hint  to  conceal  from  the  public  so 
scandalous  a deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and, 


on  the  instant,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution. 

**  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  dav  beneath 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  tfie  Liou’s 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards 
Parisina.  Z<»esc,  ho  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter 
under  his  arm  to  tho  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along, 
fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a pit,  and  asked  at 
every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  1 She  was 
told  that  tier  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  • 
already  dead ; at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  ex- 
claimed. * * Now,  then,  1 wish  not  myself  to  live ;’  and,  being 
come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands 
of  all  her  ornaments,  and  w rapping  a cloth  round  her  head, 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  I 
scene.  The  same  was  dune  with  Itangoni,  v ho.  together  ' 
\\;ili  the  others,  according  to  two  calendars  in  the  library 
of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  con- 
vent. Nothing  else  is  known  respecting  the  women. 

“ Tin-  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night, 
and,  ns  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquired  of 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ? who  answered 
him,  ■>  es.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  ‘ Oh  ! that  1 too  were  dead,  since 
I have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo !'  ! 
And  ttien  gnats  ing  with  his  teeth  a cane  which  lie  had  ui  his  i 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears,  i 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  I 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could  ! 
not  be  kept  secret,  be  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

“On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasons, 
that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a tourna- 
ment, which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in 
the  square  ol  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  liis  advance- 
ment to  the  ducal  chair. 

“ The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  done, 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  commanded 
that  as  mnnv  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  to 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parisina,  should,  like  her,  be 
beheaded.  Amongst  others  Darberinn,  or,  as  some  call  her, 
Lamlatnia  Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent  this 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution ; that  is  to  say,  in 
the  quarter  of  St.  Giacomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress, 
beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared 
this  proceeding  in  a prince,  who,  considering  his  own  dis- 
position, should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  lit  such  eases 
most  indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did  not 
fail  to  commend  him.” 

The  alsivc  passage  of  Frizzi  was  translated  by  Lord 
Byron,  and  formed  a closing  note  to  the  original  edition  of 
“Parisina."] 

1 f“  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated  , but  the 
castle  still  exists  entire ; and  1 saw  the  court  where 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  Ihe  onnal 
of  Gibbon.”— Byron  Letters,  1617. 

* [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptuous,  are 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  charac- 
ter and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem.— Jeffrey.] 
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Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.1 

i 

! IL 
But  it  :s  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

i That  Parisian  leaves  her  hall, 

I And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 

j That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este’s  bower, 

j ’Tis  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower — 

i Sho  listens — but  not  for  the  nighlingalo— 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a tale. 

There  glides  a step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

! And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a voico  through  tho  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves: 

A moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 

’Tis  past — her  lover's  at  hor  feet 

III. 

And  what  unto  them  is  tho  world  beside, 

With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  1 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 

Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 

And  heedlc»i  as  tho  dead  are  they 
Of  aught  around,  abovo,  beneath  ; 

As  if  all  else  had  pass’d  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 

Their  very  sighs  nro  full  of  joy 
So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 

That  happy  madness  would  destroy 
The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 

Who  that  have  felt  that  passion’s  power. 

Or  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 

Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  ? 

But  yet — they  are  already  parw’d  ! 

Alas  I we  must  awake  beforo 
We  know  such  visiou  comes  no  more 

IV 

With  many  a lingering  look  they  leavo 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  pass'd  ; 

And  though  thoy  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 

The  frequent  sigh — tho  long  embraco — 

Tho  lip  that  thero  would  cling  forever, 

Whilo  gleams  on  I’arisina’s  face 

The  Heaven  sho  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 

As  if  each  caJinly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  'railtv  from  afar — 

Tho  frequeni  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 

Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-placo 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
1 In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart,  x 

With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  tho  deeds  of  ill. 

r 

V. 

Anri  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another’s  bride  ; 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  hoad 
A husband’s  trusting  heart  beside. 

But  fever’d  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A name  she  duro  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  ono  away : 

And  ho  to  that  embraco  awakes, 

And,  happy  in  tho  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 

For  such  as  ho  was  wont  to  bless  ; 

And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  oven  in  sleep 

VI. 

He  chisp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listen’d  to  each  broken  word : 

He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start, 

As  if  tho  Archangel’s  voice  ho  heard  ? 

And  well  he  may — a deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 

When  ho  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  rnoro. 

And  stand  tho  eternal  throne  lieforo. 

Aid  well  ho  may — his  earthly  ponco 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  censo. 

That  sleeping  whisper  of  a notno 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 

And  whose  that  name  ? that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 

Which  rolls  tho  plank  upon  the  shoro, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  riso  uo  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 

And  whoso  that  name?  ’tis  Hugo's, — his— 

In  sooth  ho  had  not  deem’d  of  this ! — 

’Tis  Hugo's, — he,  tho  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  sou — 

The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth. 

When  ho  betray’d  Bianca's  truth, 

The  maid  whoso  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride 

VII. 

He  pluck’d  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheathed  it  ere  tho  point  was  bare — 
Howe’er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 

He  could  liot  slay  a thing  so  fair — 

At  lenst,  not  smiling — sleeping — there— 

Nay  more : — ho  did  not  wake  her  then, 

But  gazed  upon  her  wilh  a glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 

And  o’er  his  brow  tho  burning  lamp 
Gleam’d  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber’d — 
Whilo,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number’d. 

vra. 

And  with  the  mom  ho  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a tale  from  thoso  around, 

Tho  proof  of  ull  ho  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo  ; 

Tho  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — tho  shame — tho  doom — to  hor : 
Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 

: * The  lines  contained  in  tin*  section  were  printed  as  set 

| to  music  some  time  since,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where 

1 ■ — 

they  now  appear ; the  grenter  part  of  which  was  composed 
prior  to  “ Lara.” 
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All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 

And  Azo’s  tortured  heart  and  ear 
; Have  jothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

i He  w«u*  not  one  who  brook'd  delay: 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 

The  chief  of  Estes  ancient  sway 
| Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate  ; 

* His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,— 
i Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair  ; 

1 Both  young, — and  onr  how  passing  fair! 

With  swordlese  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand, 

Oh,  Christ ! that  thus  a son  should  stand 
Before  a father’s  face ! 

Vet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  are, 

And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 

And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 

Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 
Did  Parana  wait  her  doom  ; 

How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  Beauty  watch’d  to  imitate 
Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien — 

And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  queen  : 

Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 

A thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 

A thousand  swords  had  sheathlcs*  shone,1 
I And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 

Now, — -what  is  she  ? and  what  are  they  ? 

I Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 

All  sileut  and  unheeding  now, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 

And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whoso  lance 
Had  yet  beeu  couch’d  before  her  glance, 

Who — were  hi*  arm  a moment  free — 

' Had  died  or  gain’d  her  liberty  ; 
j The  miuiou  of  his  father’s  bride,— 

He,  too,  is  fetter’d  by  her  side  ; 

Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him: 

Those  lids— o’er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a tender  stain, 

Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
' That  e’er  did  softest  kiss  invito — 
i Now  seem’d  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 

( Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still 


And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed: 
His  sorrow,  if  ho  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 


Whate’er  the  grief  his  soul  avow’d, 

He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd; 

But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrunce  of  the  hours  that  were— 

His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 

His  father's  wrath — all  good  men’s  hate — 

His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 

And  hers, — oh,  hers! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow ! 

Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray’d 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII. 

And  Azo  spake : — " But  yesterday 
I gloried  in  a wife  and  son  ; 

Thai  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away  ; 

Ere  duy  declines,  I shall  have  none. 

My  life  must  huger  on  alone  ; 

Well, — let  that  puss, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  1 have  done : 

Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  rne ; 

Let  that  too  pass ; — the  doom’*  prepared 1 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then — thy  crime’s  reward! 

Away  ! address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 

I^eurn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yeL 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 
Farewell ! I w'ill  not  see  thee  die — 

But  thou,  frail  thing ! shall  view  his  head 
Away  ! 1 cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go  ! woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 

Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  idled  : 

Go ! if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 

And  joy  tlice  in  the  life  I give.” 

XIII. 

And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  face — 

For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb’d  as  if  bark  upon  his  brain 
Th*'  hot  blood  ebb’d  and  flow’d  ugaiu ; 

Ami  therefore  tow'd  he  for  n space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
llis  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng  ; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a brief  delay  demands 
His  father’s  oar:  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

“ It  is  not  that  I dread  the  death — 

For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
AH  redly  through  the  battle  ride, 

And  that  not  once  a useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 

Than  e’er  can  stain  the  axe  of  miuc : 

Thou  gav’nt,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath, 
A gift  for  which  I thank  thee  not ; 

Nor  are  my  mother’s  wrongs  forgot, 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin’d  name, 

Her  offspring’*  heritage  of  shame  ; 
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I i [A  sagacious  writer  gravely  charges  Lord  Bvron  with 

S rephrasing,  in  this  passage,  without  acknowledgment, 
r Burke’s  well-known  description  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.  “Verily.”  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  “ there 
[ be  among*:  js  a <s«*  :!  xrtlee,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 

I 


possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ; who  have  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  world, 
small  as  well  as  great ; and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rili  they  behold  flowing,  from  a perforation 
made  in  some  other  man’s  tank”l 
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But  she  in  in  the  grave,  where  he, 

Her  son.  thy  rival;- soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart— iny  sever'd  head — 

Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
I Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

Ti*  true  that  I have  done  thee  wrong — 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this  deem’d  thy  bride, 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 

I Thou  know’et  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  aaw’st,  and  oovetedst  her  charm*— 

And  with  thy  very  erim* — my  birth, 

Thou  tauntrdst  me— «i  little  worth  ; 

A match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 

Because,  forsooth,  1 could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name, 

Nor  sit  on  Kste's  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a few  short  summers  mine, 

My  name  should  more  than  Fate's  shine 
With  honors  all  my  own. 

I had  a sword — aud  have  a breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught1  a crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  born ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  ‘ Esto  and  of  Victory !' 

I will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
A few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o'er  my  rcckleas  dust 
Such  inuddr-mug  moments  as  my  pasty 
Tc.ey  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last 
Alh'-.t  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 

, And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Obwliiin'd  to  deck  a thing  like  me — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trnco 
Some  features  of  my  fathers  face, 

And  iu  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 

From  thee — this  tamclessnctM  of  heart— 

From  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  *turt  ?— 
From  thee  in  ail  their  vigor  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  semi  of  flame— 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
j See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done! 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a son  ! 

1 am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 

| For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control: 

And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
< Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
j E valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 


And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 

And  o’er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 

The  pant  is  nothiug — and  ut  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  pant ; 

Yet  would  I that  1 then  had  died ; 

For  though  thou  work'dnt  my  mother's  ill, 
And  made  thy  own  ray  destined  bride, 

I feel  thou  art  my  father  sti'l ; 

And,  harsh  us  souuda  thy  hard  decree, 

’Tii*  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 

Begot  iu  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 

As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 

But  (*od  must  judge  between  us  too  !’* 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 

On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded  ; 

And  not  nn  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 

Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank’d. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd: 
Till  Farisina’s  fatal  charms’ 

Again  attracted  every  eye — 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom’d  to  die! 

She  stood,  I said,  all  pale  and  still. 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 

Or  shade  the  glance  o’er  which  they  rose, 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 

Aud  thero  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  iti  her  curdled  blood 
But  every  now  and  then  a tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 

It  was  a thing  to  see,  not  hear! 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  suq»rise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 

Yet  seem’d  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  overthrown. 

More  like  a thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 

A monument  of  Azo’s  wife, — 

Thau  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 

Whose  ever)*  passion  was  a sting, 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  hot  bear 
That  guilt’s  detection  and  despair. 
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1 Haught— haughty.— “ Away,  kamght  man,  thou  art  in- 
tuiting roe.  “Shahs  seab  e . 

* T4*  I sent  for  * Marmiou,'  because  it  occurred  to  me,  there 
might  be  a resemblance  between  part  of 4 Pansina’  and  a 
similar  scene  m the  second  canto  of  4 Marrmon.’  I fear 
there  is,  though  1 never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could 
hardly  w ;sh  lo  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  1 wish  you 
would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  whether  I ought  to  say  anything 
upon  it.  I had  completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from 
Gibbon,  which  indeed  lends  to  a like  scene  naturally,  with- 
out a thought  of  the  kind  : but  it  comes  upon  me  hot  very 
comfortably."—  Lord  8.  ta  Mr.  M.  Feb.  3,  1818. — The  scene 
referred  to  i*  the  one  m which  Constance  dc  Beverley 
appears  before  the  conclave — 


44  Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

Bespoke  a matchless  constancy 
Anil  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  Italics, 

You  must  have  thought  a form  of  was, 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  wits  there— 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair."] 

* [The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  ginity  pair, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of  Ihs 
eon,  aro  managed  with  considerable  talent ; and  yet  are  less 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty,  who 
stands  m speechless  agony  before  him. — J v.) 
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III  penitential  holiness. 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortul  Btains  away. 

That  high  aim  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 

And  the  ring's  of  chesnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  ! that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 
Even  the  stem  stood  chill'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder’d  as  they  saw. 


But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 
Recover’d  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 
Had  been  o’erstrong  by  pangs  intense  ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relax’d  by  rain. 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 
The  past  a blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 
She  fear’d— she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  nnd  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

* '111 at  some  one  was  to  die — but  who? 

She  had  forgotten : — did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  l»e  still  the  earth  beneath, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown’d 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr’d  and  wandering  mind  ; 

A chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears: 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream  ; 

For  so  it  seem’d  on  her  to  break : 

Oh  ! vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  ! 


The  Convent  hell*  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

Hark  ! the  hymn  is  singing — • 

I The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  he  so! 

For  a departing  being’s  sou! 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : | 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Kneeling  at  the  friar’s  knee  ; 

Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 

Kneeling  on  the  hare  cold  ground. 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 

And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 

That  the  blow  may  lie  both  swift  and  steady, 

1 Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true  — 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 

W iile  the  crowd  in  a spcochletw  circle  gather 
Tc  *ee  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father 


XVI. 

It  is  a lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock’d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray? 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo’s  fated  head. 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 


! 1 [The  grand  part  of  this  poem  is  that  which  describes  the 

execution  of  thp  rival  son  ; and  m which,  though  there  is  no 
■ pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  every 


XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  Raid  nnd  over 
Of  that  false  son — ntid  daring  lover ! 

His  bead*  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp’d, 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  he  clipp'd; 
T«  done— all  closely  are  they  shorn — 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  he  thrown  aside, 

And  o’er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied  ; 

But  no — that  last  indignity 

Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 

All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew’d, 

When  headman’s  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind: 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 

“ No— yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 
These  hands  nro  chain’d — but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  gn  unshackled  eye — 

Strike:” — and  as  the  word  he  said. 

Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head  ; 

These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 

“ Strike  — and  Hashing  fell  the  stroke — 

Roll'd  the  head — uud.  gushing,  sunk 
Buck  the  stuin’d  and  heaving  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  cusauguincd  rain  ; 

His  eyes  and  lips  a moment  quiver, 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  forever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  tow'd  and  pray’d, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 

Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 

And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling, 

His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling ; 

His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 

What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 

No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 

No  thought  but  heaven — no  word  but  prayer — 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 

When,  bared  to  meet  the  headman’s  stroke. 

He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 

His  sole  adieu  to  those  around.1 


thing  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  directness,  there  Is  a spint  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels.— Jeftket.] 
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XX. 

And  Azo  round  another  bride, 

And  goodly  souk  grew  by  his  side  ; 

But  non©  so  lovely  and  so  bravo 
As  him  who  wither'd  in  the  grave  ; 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 


XVIII. 

Still  :is  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A cold  electric  shiver  ran. 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
Of.  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended; 

And,  with  a hushing  sound  compress’d, 

A sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 

Beyond  tho  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 
Save  one : — what  cleaves  tho  silent  air 
So  madly  shrill — so  passing  wild? 

That,  as  a mother’s  o’er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a soul’s  in  endless  wo. 

Through  Azo's  palacc-luttico  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every'  eye  is  turn’d  thereon  ; 

But  sound  und  sight  alike  arc  gone ! 

It  was  a woman’s  shriek — and  no’er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair  ; 

And  those  who  heurd  it,  as  it  pass'd, 
fa  mercy  wish’d  it  were  the  last. 


XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen ; and,  from  that  hour, 

No  moro  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne’er  had  been — 

Wa*  banish’d  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

I*iko  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo’s  voice,  by  none 
Was  mention  heard  of  wifo  or  son  ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they  ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay  ; 

At  least  the  knight’s  who  died  that  day 
But  Parisina’s  fate  lies  hid 
Like  dust  beneath  tho  coffin  lid: 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 
Of  fcourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears  ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  ujkju  tho  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  sho  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headman’s  shock, 
In  quicken’d  broKcnness  that  came, 

In  pity,  o’er  her  shatter’d  frame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

But  whatsoe’er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo ! 


Or  noticed  with  a smother’d  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended  ; 

And  o’er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought; 

Those  furrows  which  tho  burning  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there  ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  tho  Soul’s  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  wo : 

Nothing  moro  remain’d  below 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A mind  ull  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A heart  which  shunn'd  itself — and  yet 
That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget, 
Which,  when  it  least  appear’d  to  melt, 
Intently  thought — intensely  felt : 

Tho  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only'  o’er  the  surface  close — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow 
Still  was  his  soal’d-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted  ; 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe’er  our  stifled  fears  we  banish  ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 

Wo  check  those  waters  of  the  heart, 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 

Ann  resting  in  their  spring  inoro  pure, 
Forever  in  its  depth  cudure, 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  nucongcal’d, 

And  cherish’d  most  where  least  reveal'd 
With  imvard  starts  of  feeling  left, 

To  throb  o’er  those  of  life  bereft ; 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
Tho  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass'd  a just  decree  ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 
Yet  Azo’s  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  branches  of  tho  tree, 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free: 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 

I’ho  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 

Tho  massy'  trunk  the  min  feels, 

And  never  more  a leaf  reveals.1 


* [In  Parisina  there  is  no  tumult  or  stir.  It  is  all  sadness, 
and  pity,  and  terror.  There  is  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps, 
in  the  circumstances  ; but  the  writing  is  beautiful  through- 


out, and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a rich  and  redundant  veil  of 
poetry,  where  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of 
genius  and  sensibility.— Jk»k»kv.] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON: 

A FABLE.* 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chain!  e«  Mind  I3 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  liberty ! thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  hind  ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Cliillon  ! thy  prison  is  a holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twos  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a trace 

Worn,  ns  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a sod. 


> When  thr  jem  was  composed.  I was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  history  of  Boimivard.  or  I should  have  en- 
denvorcu  to  iJiitnify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate 
lit . courage  and  hi*  virtues.  With  some  account  of  his  life 
1 have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a citizen  of  that 
republic,  which  i*  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a man  wor- 
thy of  the  best  age  of  ancient  freedom  . — 

*•  Francois  de  Honnivard,  fil*  de  Louis  de  Bonnivnrd,  ori- 
gmaire  tie  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes.  naquit  en  1496.  II 
fit  scsetudoft  :t  Turin:  en  1510  Jean  Airne  de  Uonnivard. 

• *ii  uncle,  lui  rCsiena  le  PrieurC  de  St.  Victor,  qui  nboutis- 
salT  nux  inurs  de  Geneve,  et  qui  fonuait  un  bCncftce  con* 
sitlc  ruble. 

■*Cr  grand  homme— (Boimivard  nitrite  ce  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  Ime.  la  droiturede  son  nnur,  la  noblesse  de  ses 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  hs  de- 
marche*. I’Atendoo  de  res  conziaissanees  ot  la  vivneite  de 
••oil  esprit. j—ee  grand  homme,  qui  exciteru  I'admiration  de 
ion*  ceux  qu’une  \ertu  hAroique  pent  encore  Ainuuvoir.  in- 
.*  urera  encore  la  plus  vivo  reconnaissance  dans  les  comrs 
.<  • iJi-uevois  qui  aunent  Geneve.  Honnivard  en  fut  ton- 
us un  ites  plus  formes  appms  pour  nvsiirer  la  lihcrtA  de 
: otre  Hepubliquc,  il  ne  enugnit  pas  do  perdre  sou  vent  la 
s eiuie  : il  oublia  son  repos  , it  mCprisa  sc-'  nchesse*  ; i|  nc 
ii  '-'ligea  nen  pour  affermir  le  bonheur  d*unc  putric  qu’il 
houora  de  son  choix : des  ce  moment  il  lach'-rii  coniine  le 
I-!'.-  />le  tie  ses  citoyen* . il  la  servit  avec  I’intrepidito  d’un 
I.  r is.  ct  il  ecrivit  son  Histoire  uvec  la  naivete  uun  plulo- 
- et  la  chaleur  d*un  patriot®. 

II  dit  dans  le  commencement  dr  son  Histoire  de  Gen, -ve, 

• I'll*  i l J tfu'it  tut  tommrncr  dr  lire  TAu/oirr  dr*  nation i,  il  tr 

>.tl  rut  rain  f paf  ton  goal  pour  In  Rtpubhijurt,  dont  tl  rpouia 

■■  -ic»  In  intrr/tt : c'e*t  ce  gout  pour  la  liberie  qui  lui  fit 

• i‘  dome  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  panic. 

••  Uonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s'annoufn  hautement  eomme 
[.  d •fenscirde  Geneve  contrc  le  Ducde Savoy©  el  I’EvAque. 

••  Kn  1519,  Boimivard  dev  lent  le  martyr  de  sa  patric.  I.e 
li-ic  dr  Snvnye  etnnt  entrC  dans  Geneve  avec  cmq  cent 
n nines,  Bonmvardcraint  le  ressentunent  du  Due  ; il  voulut 
m iclirer  a Fribourg  pour  en  inter  les  suites;  mats  it  fut 
trahi  par  deux  homines  qui  Faccompagniuent,  et  conduit  par 
o-.Jrc  d*»  Prince  A GrolAo,  on  il  re-ta  prisonnier  pendant 
dr  i\  .ms.  Boimivard  etait  malhcureux  dons  ses  voyages  : 
eomme  se*  nmlheurs  n’avaient  point  ralenti  son  xele  pour 
(it  in  vo,  il  etait  tou jours  un  ennemi  redout  aMe  |*our  ceux 
qui  la  mcna?aient,  et  par  consequent  il  devuil  Atre  expose 
a b urs  coups.  II  fut  rencontrA  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  jwr  des 
vi  deu  rs,  qui  lc  de  poll  i lie  rent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre 
les  mains  du  Due  de  Savoy©  • ce  Prince  le  fit  enfenner  dans 
It  < 'bateau  deChtlloru  on  il  resta  sans  At  re  interrogA  jusques 
en  1536  ; il  fut  alors  delivrA  par  les  Dcrnois,  qui  s'cmparA- 
rent  do  Pays  tie  Valid. 

••  Honnivard . en  sortant  de  sa  canthrilA.  out  le  plaisirde 
tro  iver  Geneve  libre  etrcformOe  : la  ItApubhquc  s’empres- 
m de  Ini  ttntoigner  sa  reconnaissance.  ct  de  dAdommager 
f'r-  inaux  qu’it  avail  soufferts  ; elle  le  refill  Bourgeois  de  la 
\ 1 1 le  an  roois  de  Juin,  ’5J6  ; elle  lui  donna  la  maison  habit  Ce 
autrefois  par  le  Vicaire-GAnAral.  ct  elle  lui  avogna  one 
pension  de  tleux  cent  ecus  d*or  tiuit  qu’il  sejoumermt  A Ge- 
neve. 11  fut  ndmis  dans  le  Conseil  de  Deux-Cent  en  1537. 

••  Uonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'ftlrn  utile : anr«*s  avoir  travaillA 
a rend  re  GenAve  libre,  il  rAus&it  & la  renore  tolerant©.  Hon- 
ntvard  engages  le  Conseil  it  accorder  aux  ccclestastiques  ct 


By  Boimivard  ! — May  none  those  marks  efface 
For  they  appeal  'torn  tyranny  to  God. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON.* 


i. 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years. 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night,4 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fean*  : 


aux  paysans  un  terns  sufllsant  pour  examiner  les  proposi- 
; lions  qu'on  leur  ftmail  ; ll  rAlissit  par  sa  douceur  . onprAche 
; toujour*  le  Chnsliamsme  avec  suocAt  quoad  on  le  preche 
i avec  chant-. 

“ Boimivard  fut  savant : ses  manuscrits.  qui  s-ont  dans  la 
Bibliothcque  puhlique.  prouvent  qu’il  avail  Lien  lu  les  au- 
teurs rhissjqucs  Latins,  et  qu’ll  avail  npprofornli  la  theulo- 
gie  ct  l’histnire.  I'e  grand  homme  annuit  les  sciences,  ct  il  | 
croynit  qu’elles  pouvaient  fairo  la  gloire  de  GenAve  ; anssi  | 
il  ne  negligea  rten  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette  ville  naissante  ; 
i en  1551  il  donna  sa  bihliuthrtiue  uu  public  ; elle  fut  le  com- 
mencement tie  uotre  bibliothcque  puhlique  ; et  res  livres 
i smit  en  partic  les  rare*  ct  t»e||rs  editions  du  qumzk-me 
I wecle  qu'on  von  dans  noire  cullerUan.  Lnfin.  pendant  la 
ineiiie  amice,  rr  Iron  pat ruHe  lustilua  la  llcpuhlique  son 
h.Titicre,  a condition  qu’elle  cmployernit  ses  bieus  a entre- 
temr  le  college  dont  on  projettiut  la  fondation. 

“II  pnrait  que  Bonuivartl  mounit  en  1570;  mats  on  ne  ; 

| pent  I’assurer,  pareeou'il  y a tine  lacunc dans  It*  Nt  crologe  j 
depuis  U*  inois  de  Juillet,  1570,  jusques  cn  1571.” 

I 1^»p1  Byron  wrote  this  beautiful  jioem  at  a small  inn,  in 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  he  hap- 
pened in  June,  1*16.  to  tie  detained  two  days  by  stress  of 
weather;  •*  thereby  adding,"  says  Moore,  “one  more  death- 
less as  social  ion  to  the  abendy  immortalized  local!  es  of 
the  Lake.”J 

> [In  tlie  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thus — 

•*  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chnintcss  mind  ' 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  ! thou  art. 

Thy  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart, 

Wh«R  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

An*l  w lu  u thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd-  * 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  Vault's  duyles.*  gloom, 

Thv  joy  is  with  them  still,  and  unrohfined,  * 

Their  country  conquers  w ith  their  martyrdom.”] 

* f“  I will  tell  you  something  about  * Cliillon.’  A Mr.  De 
Luc.  ninety  years  old,  a Swiss,  had  it  read  to  him,  and  is 
pleased  with  it— so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was 
u iih  Itounrau  at  Chilian,  tuid  that  the  description  is  perfect- 
ly correct.  But  this  is  not  all ; I recollected  something  of 
the  name,  mid  find  the  following  |mssage  m * The  Confes- 
sions,’ vol.  HI.  p.  247,  liv.  vui.  * De  tous  ces  amuscinens 
cclut  qui  me  plot  davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  du 
Lac,  que  je  fis  en  balvaii  avec  Pe  Imc  peie,  sa  bru,  ses  dnut 
fiU,  et  ma  There se.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a cette  tournee 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  mondc.  J'en  gard.u  lc  vif  sou- 
venir des  sites,  qui  m’avnienl  frappA  a I ’nut  re  extrAnUti*  d*> 
Istr,  ot  dont  je  h*  la  description  quelques  aiintes  aprAs, 
dan*  * La  Nouvelle  IL*loise.”  This  nonagenun,  De  I.uc, 
must  be  one  of  the  ‘deux  fils.’  He  is  in  England,  infirm, 
but  still  in  faculty.  It  is  odd  that  ha  should  have  lived  so 
long,  and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should  have  made 
this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an 
interval,  read  a poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  pre 
cisely  the  same  circumnavigation,  upon  the  same  scenery  ” 

— Byron  Isttm,  April  U,  1HI7.  Jean  Andre  de  Luc,  F.  It.  S., 
died  at  Windsor,  in  the  July  following.  He  was  born  in 
1786,  at  Geneva,  was  the  author  of  many  geological  w orks, 
and  corrcsjionded  with  most  oi  the  learned  socicMea  of  , 
Europe.] 

« Ludovico  Sforza,  and  others.- The  same  is  asser.edof  I 
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Mv  limbs  arc  bow’d,  though  not  with  toil, 
But  rusted  with  a vile  repose ,' 

For  they  have  been  a dungeon’s  spoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Aw  bann’d,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare  ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father’s  faith 
I suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death  ; 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake  ; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a dwelling-place ; 

We  were  seven — who  now  arc  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 

Finish’d  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution’s  rage  f 
One  iu  tire,  and  two  in  field. 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d  ; 

Dying  as  their  father  died, 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 

Three  were  in  a dungeon  cast, 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mau.d. 

In  Chillon’t  dungeons  deep  olid  old. 

There  are  seven  colnmta,  missy  and  gray, 
i Dim  with  a dull  imprison’d  n.y, 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  itn  way. 

And  through  the  crevice  a-id  tae  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fali.m  a.*d  left ; 
Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp. 

Like  a marsh’s  meteor  lamp : 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring. 

Ami  in  each  ring  then*  is  a chain ; 

That  iron  is  a cankering  thing, 
l For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 

With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 

Til)  I have  done  with  this  uew  day, 

\ Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
j Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  to  rise 
* For  yearn— I cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I lost  their  long  and  heavy  score. 

' When  my  last  brother  droop’d  and  died, 

1 Aud  I lay  liw'TSg  by  his  side. 

III. 

They  chain’d  ns  each  to  a column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  uioue ; 

W * could  not  move  a single  pace, 

V\  . could  not  see  each  other's  face, 

Hut  witf  “iiit  pale  and  livid  light 
That  maa*  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 

And  thus  together — yet  apart, 
r'etter’d  in  huitd,  hut  pined  in  heart; 

1 Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 


Moie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  though 
not  !a  qu.te  so  short  a period.  Grief  is  said  to  have  the 
samr  eflect  to  such,  and  not  to  fear,  tins  change  in  hers  was 
to  be  attributed. 

» [Anginal  MS  — 

“ But  with  the  inward  waste  of  grief.*1! 

* [“  Braving  rancor— chains— and  rage.**—  MS.J 
» tThis  picture  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  three  gallant 
brother',  when  bound  apart  in  this  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  their  cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  ana 
•gonj  Jrrraxr  ] 

« The  Chiteau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarens  and 


With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  u dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wout  to  bo : 

It  might  1ms  fancy — l»ut  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own.* 

IV. 

I was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  us  blue  us  heaven, 
For  him  my  soul  wus  sorely  moved  : 
And  truly  might  it  lie  distress'd 
To  *»*c  such  birtl  in  such  n nest ; 

For  he  wus  beautiful  us  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  ine 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free) — 

A |»olar  dty,  which  will  not  see 
A sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 

The  snow -clad  offspring  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  aud  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  guy. 

With  tears  for  naught  but  others’  ills, 

And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  wo 
Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  iu  his  frame,  and  of  a mood 
Which  "gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy  : — but  not  iu  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clauk, 

I saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 
But  yet  I forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a home  so  dear. 

He  wus  a hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf ; 
To  him  this  dungeon  was  a gulf, 

And  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ilk. 

VI. 

Like  I iC  man  lies  by  Chillon’s  walls : 

A thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 

Thus  much  the  futhom-liue  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,4 
Which  round  about  the  wave  iuthmls: 


VIHeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  the  Meillcric  and  the  ranee  of  Alps 
above  flovercl  and  St.  Gingn.  .Near  it,  on  a hill  behind,  is  a 
torrent : tsdow  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fath- 
omed to  the  depth  of  sou  feet.  French  measure  within  it 
are  a range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  w ere  confined.  Across  one 
of  the  vaults  is  a beam  black  with  age.  on  which  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half 
merged  in  the  wall ; in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fet- 
ters and  the  fettered  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonni 
vard  have  left  their  traces,  lie  was  confined  here  severa. 
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A double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a living  grave. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 

I Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock’d  ; 

And  1 have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 

Wash  through  the  ban*  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  huppy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  nick  hath  rock’d. 

And  I have  felt  it  shake,  unshock’d, 
Because  I could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  ine  free 


I said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 

It  was  not  that  ‘twas  coarse  mid  rude. 

For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare, 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  inoat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive’s  tean* 
Have  moisten’d  many  a thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
I ike  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 

I But  what  were  these  to  ns  or  him  ? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 

My  brother’s  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a palace  had  grown  cold, 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  Keep  mountain’s  side  ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died.1 
I saw,  ami  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I strove,  hut  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash’  my  bonds  in  twain 
He  died — and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 

I Aud  scoop'd  for  him  a shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I begg’d  them  as  a boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a foolish  thought, 

I Hut  then  within  my  hrair.  ! wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  free! torn  breast 
In  such  a dungeon  could  not  rest, 
j I might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh’d — and  laid  him  there* 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
\ The  being  we  » much  did  love  ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 

I Such  murder's  fitting  monuincut ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherish’d  since  his  uatal  hour, 


His  mother’s  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infaut  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  1 sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
I*e*w  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither’d  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God ! it  is  a fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  iu  any  mood: — 

I’ve  Been  it  rushing  forth  iu  blood, 

I’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

Hut  these  were  horrors— this  was  wo 
L'limix'd  with  such — but  sure  ami  slow: 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearlrm,  yet  so  U nder — kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  lie  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a wnril  of  murmur — not 
A groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A little  talk  of  better  days, 

A little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
Iu  this  lust  hues,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

1 listen'd,  but  I could  not  hear — 

I call’d,  for  I was  wild  with  fear; 

I knew  ’twus  ho|>eless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  lie  thus  admonished  ; 

I call’d,  and  thought  1 heard  a sound — 

I hurst  iny  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 
And  rush'd  to  him : — I found  him  now 
I only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

/ only  lived — / only  drew 
’Hie  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 
The  lust — the  sole — the  -eurest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Wiu*  broken  in  this  fatul  place.' 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breuthe: 
I took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas ! my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 


year*.  It  i*>  by  this  castle  tnat  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  cat  as- 
troohe  of  his  l ieloiso.  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by 
Julie  from  the  water ; the  shock  of  which,  ami  the  illness 
produced  by  the  immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death. 
! The  chiteau  is  la  rue,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a great 
distance.  The  walls  arc  white.— {**  The  early  history'  of 
this  castle."  says  Mr.  Tennant,  who  went  over  it  in  1821, 
••is.  I believe,  involved  in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  is 
Saul  to  Ik*  built  in  the  year  1120,  and  according  to  others,  in 
the  year  123ft;  but  by  whom  it  was  built  seems  not  lobe 
known.  I’  is  said,  however,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Filth, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  stormed  and  took  it  m 1 33ft  . that  he  there 
I found  great  hidden  treasures,  and  tnanv  wretched  beings 
| puiuig  aw  ay  their  lives  in  these  frightful  dungeons,  amongst 

I 


whom  was  the  good  Bonnirnrd.  On  the  pillar  to  which  this 
i unfortunate  man  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  1 observed, 
cut  out  of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  whose  beautiful  poem 
: has  done  much  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  drean*  sjiot, 
and  will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  names  of 4 Chtllon’  and  * Bonnirnrd,’  than  all  the  cruel 
sufferings  which  that  injured  man  endured  wtUun  its  damp 
anil  gloomy  walla."  J 

* [“  But  why  withhold  the  blow  ?— he  died.”— MS.] 

* [“  To  break  or  bite."— MS.) 

* [The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  young- 
est life  is  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  :u  the 

j poem.—  Jefkbky.] 
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THE  PRISONER 


I had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I wfis  still  alive — 

A frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  wo  love  shall  no’cr  ho  so. 

I know  not  why 
I could  not  die, 

I had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I know  not  well — I never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 

1 had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 

Among  the  stones  I stood  a stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I wist, 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray, 

It  wus  not  night — it  was  not  day, 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 

And  fixedness — without  a place ; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime— 
But  silence,  and  a stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 

X. 

A light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a bird  : 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 

I sir  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  siowly  round  me  as  Is.1  fore, 

I saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  ns  fond  and  tame, 
And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 

A lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 

And  song  that  said  a thousand  things, 

And  seem'd  to  say  them  ull  for  mo ! 

I never  saw  its  like  before, 

I ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 

It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a mate, 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

And  it  was  coine  to  love  me  when 
Noue  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  ! I could  not  wish  for  thino  ! 

Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A visitant  from  Paradise  ; 
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For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 
Which  made  me  lioth  to  weep  and  smile  ; 

I sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me  ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 

And  then  ’twns  mortal — well  I knew, 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 

And  left  mo  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 

Lone — as  a solitary  cloud, 

A single  cloud  on  a sunny  day, 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 

A frown  ujkhi  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  oarth  is  gay 

XI. 

A kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate  ; 

I know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  wo, 

But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
M ith  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 

And  tread  it  over  every  part  ; 

And  round  the  pilkus  one  by  one, 

Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 

Avoiding  only,  as  I trod, 

My  brothers’  graves  without  a soil ; 

For  if  I thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

And  my  crush’d  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII. 

I made  a footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape ; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  1k» 

A wider  prison  unto  me  ; 

No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery  ; 

I thought  of  this,  and  I was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  hud  made  me  mad  ; 

But  1 was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 

XIII. 

I saw  them — and  they  were  tho  same, 

They  were  not  changed  like  mo  in  frame 
I saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,' 

And  the  blue  Rhone  iu  fullest  flow ; 

I heard  tho  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  chaunell'd  rock  and  broken  bush ; 

I saw  the  white-wall’d  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle,* 

Which  in  my  very  fuco  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 

A small  green  isle,  it  seem’d  no  more, 

Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 


1 1“  I saw  them  with  their  lake  below, 

And  their  three  thousand  years  of  snow.”— MS.] 
a Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneuve,  not 
far  from  Chillon,  is  a very  small  island ; tho  only  one  I could 


perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,  within  its 
circumference.  It  contains  a few  trees,  (I  think  not  above 
throe,)  nnd  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upou  the  view. 
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But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 

And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  und  hue. 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 

Ami  I felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 

And  when  I did  descend  again, 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  us  a heavy  load  ; 

It  was  as  is  a new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 

And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd, 

Had  almost  need  of  such  a rest. 


XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I kept  no  count — I took  no  note, 


I had  no  hope  iny  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I ask’d  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  whtre, 
It  wus  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I leam’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last, 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A hermitage — and  all  my  own  ! 

And  half  I felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a second  home  : 

With  spiders  I had  friendship  made, 

And  watch’d  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I feel  less  than  they? 
Wc  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  nice, 

Had  |M»wcr  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell ! 

In  quiet  we  hud  leam'd  to  dwell — 1 
My  very  chains  and  I grew  friends, 

So  much  a long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are : — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a sigh.1 


BEPPO: 


A VENETIAN  STORY. 


Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  Look,  you  lisp,  ami  wear  strange  suits:  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country  ; be  out  of  love  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
you  are ; or  I will  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  lri  a Gondola.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators. 

That  is.  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was  then 
what  Paris  is  now— the  scat  of  all  dissoluteness.  S.  A.* * 


[Burro  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  Ixird  Byron's 
letters  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 


i (Here  follow  in  MS. — 

Nor  slew  I of  my  subjects  one — 

.mat  sovereign } Jel^nuch  j ha,h  (!onc 

J lit  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paiht  thg 
peculiar  character  of  Bonntvard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
tike  that  of  Sterne’s  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  captiv  it y m the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
gradually  chilling  t he  mental  powers  a«  it  benumbs  and 
freezes  the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  be- 
comes. as  it  were,  a part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with 
his  chains.  This  transmutation  wc  believe  to  be  founded  on 
fact : at  least,  in  Die  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life 
is  substituted  for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may 
be  witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  piesented  to  the  public  eye.  upon  a stage  erected  in  the 
opor,  •murket-plaee,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  from  being  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a sight  more  degrading  to  humanity  than 
this  exhibition : with  matted  hair,  wild  looks,  and  haggard 
leafires,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the  unw  onted  light  of  the  sun, 


opened  a new  vein,  in  which  his  genius  w'nn  destined 
to  work  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.  “ I have 
written,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  “ a poem  humor- 
ous, in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
crtift,  and  founded  on  a Venetian  anecdote  which 


and  ears  deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sudden  exchange 
of  the  silence  of  a dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men,  the 
wrelehcs  sil  mote  like  rude  images  fashioned  to  a fantastic 
imitation  of  humanity,  than  like  living  and  »•  fleeting  beings. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  arc  assured  they  generally  become 
either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mmd  or  matter  liap|»eus  to  pre- 
dominate, when  ihe  mysterious  balance  between  them  is 

• destroyed.  It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  tl.is  singular 
poem  is  more  powerful  than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  llon- 
mvard  is.  like  that  of  Ugolino.  a suhjt-ef  too  dismal  for  even 
the  power  of  the  painter  or  [«>ei  to  counteract  its  horrors. 
It  is  the  more  disagreeables  affording  human  hope  no  an- 
chor to  rest  upon,  und  describing  the  sufferer,  though  n man 
of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  powetlesa 
under  his  accumulated  sufferings:  yet,  as  a picture,  how- 
ever gloomy  the  coloring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  Bz- 
ron  has  drawn : nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  w ithout  a sink- 
ing of  the  heart,  corresponding  with  that  which  he  describes 
the  victtindo  have  suffered. — Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

. 3 [“  Although  I was  only  nine  days  at  Venice,  I sr.w.  m 
that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  ever  1 heard  tell  of 
in  the  city  of  London  in  nine  years.”— Unger  Aschttm  J 
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amused  me.  It  is  called  Beppo — the  short  name  for 
Giuseppo, — that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph.  It 
has  politics  ami  ferocity.”  Again — “ Whistlccraft  is 
my  immediate  model,  hut  Rerni  is  the  father  of  that 
kind  of  writing ; which,  I think,  suits  our  language, 
too,  very  well.  Wo  shall  see  by  this  experiment  It 
will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I can  write  cheerfully, 
and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and  mannerism.” 
Ho  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  accept  of  Beppo  us  a frco 
gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  “ as  part  of  the  con- 
tract for  Canto  Fourth  of  Ohildo  Harold  adding, 
however, — “ if  it  pleases,  you  shall  have  more  in  the 
same  mood  ; for  I know  the  Italian  way  of  life , and, 
as  for  the  terse  and  the  passions,  I have  them  still  in 
tolerable  vigor.” 

The  Right  Honorable  John  Ilookham  Frere  has, 
then,  by  Lord  Byron's  confession,  the  merit  of  having 
first  introduced  the  Bernesyue  style  into  our  language; 
but  his  performance,  entitled  “ Prospectus  and  Speci- 
men of  an  intended  National  Work,  by  William  and 
Robert  Whistlccraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk, 
Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  compriso 
the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to  Kiug  Ar- 
thur ami  his  Round  Table,”  though  it  delighted  all 
elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at  the  time  little 
notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  is  already  almost 
forgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this  failure,  ubout  which 
Mr.  Rone  and  others  have  written  at  some  length,  it 
j appears  needless  to  look  further  than  the  last  sentence 
' we  have  been  quoting  from  the  letters  of  the  author 
of  the  more  successful  Beppo.  Whistlecraft  had  the 
terse : it  had  also  the  humor,  the  wit,  and  even  the 
poetry  of  the  Italian  model ; but  it  wanted  the  life  of 
actuul  manners,  and  the  strength  of  stirring  passions. 
Mr.  Frere  had  forgot,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius,  un- 
fit to  profit  by  remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose 
style  he  was  adopting,  always  made  their  style  ap- 
pear a secondary  matter.  They  never  failed  to  em- 
broider their  merriment  on  the  texture  of  a really  in- 
teresting story.  Lord  Byron  perceived  this ; and 
avoiding  his  immediate  master's  one  fatal  error,  and 
at  least  equalling  him  in  the  excellencies  which  ho  did 
display,  engaged  at  onco  the  sympathy  of  readers  of 
every  class,  and  became  substantially  the  founder  of  a 
new  spec  ics  of  English  poetry. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  “Speci- 
men" has  long  been  ont  of  print,  we  must  take  this 
i opportunity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style  and 
1 versification,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  Don  Juun. 
! In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in  various  de- 
tached passages  of  mere  description,  he  had  produced 
precisely  the  sort  of  elfoct  at  which  Lord  Byron  aim- 
ed in  what  wo  may  call  the  secondary,  or  merely 
ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For  example, 
this  is  tlio  beginning  of  Whistlecruft’s  first  canto  : — 

“ f*vK  often  wish’d  that  I could  write  a book. 

Such  as  alt  English  poop  * might  peruse  ; 

I never  should  regrot  the  pains  it  took. 

That’s  jus*  the  sort  of  fame  that  I should  choose  : 

To  sail  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 

I’d  sling  a col  un  for  my  favorite  Muse, 

And  we’il  take  verses  out  to  Dcmarnra, 

To  New  South  Wales,  and  pp  to.  Niagara, 

44  Poets  consume  exciseablc  commodities. 

They  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorious. 

They  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities, 
Making  our  commerce  and  revenue  glorious ; 

As  ait  industrious  and  pauis-taking  body  'us 
That  Poets  should  be  reckon’d  inentorioul : 

And  therefore  i submissively  propose  . 

To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose 

“Princes protecting  Sciences  and  Art 

I’ve  often  seen,  in  copper  plate  and  print ; 


I never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 

And  therefore  I conclude  there’s  nothing  in 't : 

But  everybody  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 

I trust  he  won’t  reject  a weft. meant  hint  . 

Each  Boant  to  have  twelve  members,  with  * ;ca* 

To  bring  them  in  per  aim.  live  hundred  neat : — 

44  From  Princes  I descend  to  the  Nobility : 

In  former  times  all  person*  of  high  stations, 

Lords.  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility, 

Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications  • 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility  ; 

The  patrons  lived  to  future  generations. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earning, — 

So  men  alive  and  dead  cou  * live  by  1 .earning. 

“ Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a .ittle  fortune  ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  limes  should  mend  : 
Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deem'd  importune 
If  their  addresses 'are  diffusely  perm'd ; 

Most  fashionable  nulhors  make  a short  one 
To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend. 

To  show  their  independence,  I sup|H»se ; . 

And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  tike  those. 

“Lastly,  the  common  people  1 lieseeeli— 

Dear  People ! if  you  think  my  verses  clever, 
Preserve  w ith  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech, 

And  take  it  as  a maxim  to  endeavor 
To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach, 

And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  forever; 

And  don’t  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 
With  loiig-tail'd  words  in  only  and  at wn. 

“ I think  that  Poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 

(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country’s  glory 
With  patriotic,  diligent  research  ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story, 

With  grammars,  dienomiries,  canes,  and  birch 
It  stands  to  reason— Thi-  ua«  Homer’s  plan, 

And  we  must  do — like  him— the  best  we  can. 

“ Madoe  and  Marmion,  and  many  more. 

Arc  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold  • 
Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a score  ; 

Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told — 

But  there  were  lauds  and  Princes  long  before. 

That  had  behtived  themselves  like  warriors  Itold: 
Amongst  the  rest  Uiere  was  the  great  Kino  Arthur, 
What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  T? 

The  following  description  of  Kiiiff  Arthur's  Christ- 
mas at  Carlisle  Is  equally  meritorious  j — 

44  The  Grext  Kino  Artuvr  made  a sumptuous  Feast, 
'And  held  Ins  Royal  f'hnsimas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least, 

From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle  ; 

And  all  were  entertain'd,  both  man  and  beast, 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style  : 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  litter'd  m the  stable, 

The  ladies  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

“The  bill  of  fare  (as  vott  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  tunes, 

Before  our  modern  luxuries  arose. 

With  truffles  npd  ragouts,  and  \ aliens  crimes  ; 

And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  proso 
I shall  arrange  the  eatalogue  in  rhymes  : 

They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

• 44  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine  ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard, 

Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  amt  in  fine. 
Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  mil  custard: 

And  therewithal  they  drunk  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  eider,  of  our  ow  n ; 

For  jiorter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

“ The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  irilx-, 

All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe — 

The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  vquailuig : 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe, 

And  then  at  random  breaking  bends  and  bawling. 
Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions. 

Made  a confusion  beyond  all ^onfusums  ; 
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**  Bejrgars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy,  They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  say , 

Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs,  Ami  {though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 

Th«*  pipe,  the  tabor,  mid  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 

Jugglers  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bears. 

Continued  from  the  fir*t  dav  to  the  third  day,  "let)  Cadrr-Gi6iri..A/r<>in  Am  cloudy  ti.ronr 

An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smtlhfield  fairs  ; To  huge  Lohlommon  gave  an  intimation 

There  were  wild  U-asts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures,  Of  this  strange  rumor,  with  an  awful  tone. 

And  Jews  mid  Foreigners  with  foreign  features.  ThuniTnng  Am  deep  surprise  and  indignation  : 

The  letter  htflt,  in  language  of  their  oirn, 

AH  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together,  I)i truss'd  the  topic  by  reverberation  : 

All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses  ; Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  lomr. 

Tile  fool  With  fox's  tall  ami  peacock's  feather,  Their  only  convertation  teas,  * ding-dong.'  ” 


Pilgrim*,  ami  penitents,  ami  grave  burgesses, 

The  country  people  with  their  coals  of  leather, 
Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes ; 
Groom*,  archers,  varlet*.  falconers  and  yeomen, 
Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

“ But  the  profane,  indelicate  amours. 

The  vulgar,  unenlighten’d  conversation 
Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  t>oor*. 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station,) 
Would  eertamlv  revolt  a taste  like  yours; 

Therefore  1 shall  omit  the  calculation 
Of  all  Mte  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stab*. 

Occasion'd  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  drubs 

“ We  must  take  care  in  our  poetic  cruise. 

And  never  hold  a single  tack  too  long  ; 

Therefore  my  versatile,  ingenious  Muse, 

Takes  leave  ol  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng, 
Intending  to  present  superior  views. 

Which  to  center U-r  company  belong, 

And  show  the  higher  orders  of  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

•And  certainly  they  say.  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Court  1ms  never  had  its  match; 

True  |K»int  of  honor,  wilhoul  pride  or  braving, 

Strict  elnpicltr  forever  on  the  watch  : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect—  saving 
Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 
Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

“ They  look'd  a manly,  generous  generation  ; [thick. 
Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrows,  broad,  and  square,  and 
Their  accents  firm  ami  loud  m conversation 
Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 
Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  nose*,  stab,  and  kick  ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

**  The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race— 

At  first  a general  likeness  struck  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face. 

Large  eyes  with  ample  eyebrows  arch’d  and  high  ; 
Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 

Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Majestical,  reserved  and  somewhat  sullen; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen.” 

The  littlo  (matches  of  critical  quizzing  introduced 
in  WhiiUecroft  are  peifect  in  thrir  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humored  parody  on  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  passages  in  Wordsworth ; — 

“ In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells 
But  not  in  castles  or  in  courts  alone  ; 

She  breathed  a wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells, 

For  bells  of  larger  size,  and  louder  tone  ; 

Giants  abominate’  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipul hy  was  shown. 

The  tinkling  and  the  jingling  and  the  clangor, 

Roused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

**  Unhappy  mortals ' ever  blind  to  fate ! 

Unhappy  Monks you  see  no  danger  nigh  ; 

Exulting  :n  their  sound,  and  size,  and  weight. 

From  rr.orn  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 

The  belfry  rocks,  your  bosoms  are  elate. 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys  fly ; 

Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  pulling,  hauling. 
Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoy’d  and  bawitng. 

** Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  w here  the  convent  lay. 

With  tinlinnabular  uproar  were  astounded. 

When  the  first  ;>eal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 


Mr.  How  has  a very  elegant  essay  on  W h istfecraft, 
in  his  “ Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  One  of  the  last  [ 
Century which  thus  concl tides ; — 

1 Beppo.  which  had  a story,  and  which  pointed  but  one 
way.  met  with  signal  and  universal  success  . while  * The 
Monks  and  the  Giants*  have  been  little  appreciated,  by  the 
majority  of  renders.  Yet  those  who  will  only  laugh  upon  a 
sufficient  warrant,  may, on  analyzing  thi*  bravura-poem,  find 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of  meaning 
certainly  eaunot  be  objected  to  it,  with  reason . for  it  contains 
a deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a character 
which  has  not,  or  might  not  have,  its  parallel  in  nature.  I 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  put  shed,  (which  was, 
w hen  the  French  monarchy  set  medemlut.gri<  l by  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Louis  X VI 11  , who,  unde!  tin  guidance  of 
successive  ministers,  was  trimming  between  the  loyalists 
and  the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  that  ci\  tiny  and  concilia- 
tion was  n remedy  for  all  evils.)  a friend  dared  me  to  prove 
my  assertion ; and.  by  way  of  a text,  referred  me  to  the 
character  of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

4 The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil. 

While  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  beloved 

For  saying  handsome  things,  ami  being  civil. 

Wheeling  about  as  he  was  pull'd  and  shoved. * 

“ The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  by  me  to 
Louis  Will  ; and  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  designate  him  tn  particular,  the  applicability  of  the 
passage  to  the  then  state  of  France,  anu  her  ruler,  shows, 
it  least,  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  description.  Take,  in  the 
same  way.  the  character  of  Sir  Tristram  and  we  shall  find 
its  elements,  if  not  in  one,  in  different  living  peisons. 

* 8ongs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a lay 
Asturian,  or  Armonc,  Irish.  Bosque. 

Ills  ready  memory  seized  and  bore  away; 

And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask. 

Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  ami  play. 

Not  like  a minstrel,  earnest  at  nis  tusk, 

But  with  a sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 

As  tf  he  seem’d  to  mock  hunself  the  wlule. 

‘ llis  ready  wit,  and  rambling  education, 

With  tne  congenial  influence  of  his  stars. 

Had  taught  him  all  the  aits  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars: 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin’s  calculation, 

Was  under  Venus.  Mercury,  and  Mars  . 

His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  mix’d. 

And,  like  those  planets,  wand’nng  and  unfix'*** 

“ Who  can  read  this  description,  without  recognising  in 
it  the  portraits  (flattering  portraits,  perhaps)  of  two  military 
characters  well  known  ui  society  f" 

The  render  will  find  a copious  criticism  on  Whistle- 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  tlio  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xxi.l 


BEPPO. 


i. 

’Tin  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  conies  about, 
Tho  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 
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And  buy  repentance,  cro  they  prow  devout, 
However  high  their  ruuk,  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  maaquing, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  nsking 


The  moment  night  with  dusky  mnntle  covers 
'Flic  skies,  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 

• The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  gnyety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  lie.: 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

III. 

And  there  ore  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gyinnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos  ; 
All  kinds  of  dross,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
i All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 
i But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, — 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers ! I charge  ye. 

i 

I 

IV. 

Yoifd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers, 

Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 
| A single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friurs, 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

I They’d  haul  you  o’er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  overy  mother’s  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron’s  bubble 
That  boil’d  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

I 

V. 

But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whato’er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

! Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Hag  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can  hit  on 
No  place  that’s  call’d  “ Piazza”  in  Great  Britain.* 1 


This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,*  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  “ farewell  to  flesh 
So  call’d,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 
Through  Le nt  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 


1 £“  For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can't  hit  on 
A place,"  &c.  MS.) 

1 [“  The  Carnival,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ though  it  is  gayer  or 
duller,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  nations  which  cele- 
brate it.  is,  in  its  general  character,  nearly  the  same  all  over 
the  peninsula.  The  beginning  is  like  any  other  season  ; 
towards  the  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mum- 
mers in  sunshine  . in  the  last  fifteen  days  the  plot  thickens  ; 
and  during  Mr  three  last  all  is  hurly-burly.  Hut  to  paint 
i these,  which  may  be  almost  considered  as  a separate  festival, 

1 I must  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Thomas  Wlnstlecraft,  in  w hose  ‘ Prospectus  and  Specimen 
of  an  inieuded  National  Work’  I find  the  description  ready 
made  to  my  hand,  observing  that,  besides  the  ordinary 
diamatis  persona;. — 

» Beggnrs  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
Minstrels  and  singers,  with  their  various  airs, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 

Jugglers  and  mountebanks,  with  npes  and  bears, 
Continue,  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 

An  uproar  tike  ten  thousand  Suuthtield  fairs’— 


Blit  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  gleo  in, 

Is  more  than  I can  tell,  although  I guess 
’Tis  us  wc  take  a glass  with  friends  at  parting, 

In  the  stage-couch  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  incuts,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts. 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-drcss'd  fishes, 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A thing  which  causes  many  “ poohs”  and  “ pishao,’' 
And  several  oaths,  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse,) 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a Ixiy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 

And  therefore  humbly  I would  recommend 
“ ’Flie  curious  in  fish-sauce,”  before  they  cross 
The  seu,  to  hid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend. 

Walk  or  rido  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross. 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss.) 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord ! a Lent  will  well-nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion’s  Roman, 

And  you  at  Romo  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fnst;  and  you, 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a woman, 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  oil  a ragout — 

Dine  and  bo  d — d ! I don’t  mean  to  be  coarse, 

But  that’s  the  pcnulty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  liore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I fix  my  story, 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They’ve  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Black  eyes,  arch’d  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick’d  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian’s, 

(The  best's  at  Florence’ — see  it,  if  ye  will,) 


the  shops  are  shut,  all  business  is  at  a stand,  nnd  the  drunken 
cries  heard  at  night  afford  a clear  proof  of  the  pleasures  lo 
which  these  days  of  leisure  are  dedicated.  These  holydays 
may  surely  be'  reckoned  amongst  the  secondary  causes 
: which  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they 
reconcile  this  to  Ins  conscience,  as  oeuig  of  religious  in- 
stitution. Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  oflence  which  is  so 
unproportlonahly  punished  by  conscience  os  that  of  indo- 
lence. With  the  wicked  man,  it  is  an  intermittent  disease  , 
with  the  idle  man,  it  is  a chronic  one.”— Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.) 

* (“  At  Florence  I remained  but  a day.  having  a hurry  for 
Rome.  However,  1 went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty : but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
' people  meant  by  their  rant  about  those  two  most  artificta. 
of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were,— the  mistress  ot  . 
Raphael,  a portrait ; the  mistress  of  Titian,  a portrait ; a 
i Venus  of  Titian,  in  the  Medici  gallery  ; the  Venus  ; Cano- 
va’s  Venus,  also  in  the  other  gallery,”  Ur..— Myron  Letters, 

, 1817.1 


' They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepp'd  from  out  u picture  by  Giorgione,1 

XII. 

Whose  tints  are  troth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Munfrini’s  palace  go,* 

I That  picture  (howsoever  line  the  rest) 

I Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show  ; 
l It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  test. 

And  that's  the  cause  I rhyme  upon  it  so ; 
j *Tis  but  a portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 

I And  self ; hut  such  a womau ! love  in  life  !* 

XIII. 

j Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
j But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 
j That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same  ; 

I A thing  that  you  would  purchase,  l»eg,  or  steal, 

Wer*t  not  impossible,  besides  a shame : 

The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  ’twere  with  pain, 

Yot.  .ncr  have  seen,  but  ne’er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us.  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eves  on  every  fuco ; 
j And,  oh  ! the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
lu  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
i The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 

In  many  a nameless  being  we  retrace. 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Lake  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  ao  more  below. 

XV. 

I said  that  like  a picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are , 
Particularly  seen  from  u balcony, 

(For  beauty’s  sometimes  best  set  off  afar,) 

! And  there,  just  like  a heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  jieep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o’er  the  bur  ; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they’re  mostly  very  pretty, 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more’s  the  pity  ! 

XVI. 

For  glanecs  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wif’ies,  wishes  words,  and  words  a letter, 


; Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel’d  Mercuries, 

Who  do  sudti  things  because  they  kuow  uo  letter  ; 
And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise. 
When  love  links  two  young  people  iu  oue  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  head*. 

XVII. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Deademona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,* 

And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Ilushand  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  u wife  no  more  than  twenty. 

Because  she  had  a “ cavalier  serveute.’’ 

XVIIL 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jea,ous) 

Is  of  a fair  complexion  altogether, 

Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello’s 

Which  smothers  women  in  a bed  of  feather. 

But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

When  weary  outlie  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a wife  no  mortal  bothers, 

But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another’s.® 

XIX. 

Didst  ever  sec  a Gondola  ? For  fear 

You  should  not.  I’ll  describe  it  you  exactly : 

1 ’Tis  u long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here, 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call’d  “ Gondolier,** 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a coffin  clapp’d  iu  a canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto7  shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a sable  throng. 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a deal  of  fun. 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral’s  done. 


i [**  I know  nothin* of  pictures  myself,  and  care  almost  as 
little  , I nit  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian—  above 
all,  Giorgione.  I remr  ■nber  well  his  Judgment  of  8olomon, 
in  the  Manscalchi  gnlle.7  in  Holoena.  The  real  mother  is 
beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful.”— flyrow  Letters.  1820.) 

» 1 The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  account  of  lus  visit  to 
this  palace,  in  Apnl,  181?.—“  To-day,  I have  been  over  the 
Manfrim  | talar  \ 'amour  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a |M»rtra.  of  Ar,^»;s  hjr  Titian,  surpassing  all  iny 
I anu  nation  of  Hie  power  of  pa.  .'ting  or  human  expression : 
it  is  «..e  jto**try  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There 
was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centime#  ofd,  whose 
■ name  I forget,  bill  whose  features  must  always  be  remem- 
I bered.  1 never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wia- 
j dan  -it  is  the  kind  of  face  logo  mad  for,  because  it  cannot 
walk  out  of  it*  frame.  There  is  also  a famous  dead  Christ 
and  live  Apostles,  for  winch  Bonaparte  offered  in  vain  five 
thousand  loins ; and  of  which.  though  it  is  a capo  d’  opera 
of  Titian,  as  I am  no  connoisseur,!  say  little,  and  thought 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are  ten  thousand 
j others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones  amongst  them.  There 
is  an  original  Lutira  and  ret  rare  h,  very  hideous  both.  Pe- 
trarch has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an 
old  woman  . and  ’l.aur*  »ook?  by  no  means  like  a young 
! one,  or  a pretty  oue.  What  struck  most  in  the  general 
< collection,  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the 
fein.il>'  faces  in  the  mass  r,f  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or 
general  ions  old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among 
the  existing  Italians.  The  Queen  of  Cyprus  ana  Giorgione’s 
wife,  particularly  the  latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  wire  of 
yesterday  . the  same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind, 


there  is  none  finer.  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  1 
know  nothing  of  painting.  and  that  1 detest  it,  unless  it  re- 
minds me  of  something  1 have  seen,  or  think  it  possible  to 
sce."J 

* [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  description  of  the  pic- 
ture ; ns,  according  to  Vasari  and  others,  Giorgione  never 
was  married,  and  died  young.) 

« “ Qua  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solent.” — Ovid. 

* [“  Look  to ’t : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  show  their  husbands  ; their  best  conscience 

Is  -hot  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.” — Othello.) 

•(“Jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and 
daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels  on  love  matters  are 
unknown— at  least,  with  the  husbands.*’ — Hi/rtm  Letters.^ 

' [An  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  is  tlie  name,  not  of 
j the  bridge,  but  of  the  islund  from  w hich  it  is  called  ; and  tb«  1 
Venetians  say,  il  pontc  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Wcslininstei  1 
J Bndge.  In  that  island  is  the  Exchange;  and  I have  often  ; 
i walked  there  u on  classic  ground.  In  the  days  of  Antonio  ’ 
aiul  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.  •*  I sotto  i» ntichi,**  says  j 
Sansovino, writing  in  15m),  ■*  son o ognl  giorui  frequent ;tti  da  1 
rnercotanu  Fioreutmi,  Gcnovcsi,  Mtlaiicsi,  Spagnuoli,  Tur- 
■ chi,  ed’ahre  naiioui  diverse  del  rnondo,  1 qualm  conconrooo 
in  tanla  copia,che  quests  piazza  e anno ver ala  fra  le  prime 
, dell*  universo.”  It  was  there  that  the  Christinr.  hv,i  lie 
jl  course  with  the  Jew  ; and  bhylock  refers  to  it.  w hen  he  says, 

•*  Signor  Antonio,  many  a time  and  ofl. 

Ln  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  rue.* 

“ Andiamo  ft  Rialto*’—1 “ l*  ora  di  Rialto"— were  cn  every 
tongue  ; and  continue  $0  to  the  present  day.— itouaw  ) 
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XXI. 

Bn  to  my  Htory. — Twa»  some  yearn  ago, 
ll  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 

The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  mo 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress; 

A certain  lad/  went  to  sc©  the  show, 

Her  rent  name  I know  not,  nor  can  gue«, 

• And  bo  we’ll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please. 

Because,  it  slips  into  my  verso  with  case. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  yean? 

Which  certain  people  cull  a '*  certain  age,H 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 

Because  I never  health  nor  could  engage 
A person  yet  hv  prayers,  or  brilies,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIII. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  tune  return'd  the  compliment, 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress'd, 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where’er  she  went; 

A pretty  woman  is  a welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a frown  had  rarely  bent; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem’d  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a married  woman ; *tis  convenient, 
Because  in  Christian  countries  'tin  a rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient; 

Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  interveuient 

A well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool,) 

I don’t  know  how  they  over  can  get  over  it, 
Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

i 

j 

XXV. 

j Her  hiiBoand  sail'd  u|H>n  the  Adriatic, 

, And  made  some  voyages,  too,  iu  other  seas, 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 

I (A  f.  rtv  days’  precaution  ’gainst  disease,) 

I His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 
I He  Was  a merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

I His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVI. 

He  was  a inti  as  dusky  as  a Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a poitly  figure; 
Though  color'd,  as  it  were,  within  .1  lanyard, 

He  was  a peiwm  both  of  sense  and  vigor — 

A better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

I And  sAe,  although  her  manner)  show'd  no  rigor, 

| Was  deem’d  a woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 

! So  much  as  to  bo  thought  almost  invincible.1 


XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
I That  he  had  somehow-  blunder'd  into  debt. 

And  dill  not  like  the  thoughts  o’.  steering  home; 

; Aud  there  were  several  offer’d  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  lie  would  not  come, 

For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render’d  soger) 

Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a wager. 

XXVIII. 

Tm  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  .ften  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

| And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  sec, 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a little, 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  us  well  she  might; 
She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  ami  shutters  brittle 
Against  a daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

And  eo  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
j With  a vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

! She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  wall  not  choose, 

I If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

■ A man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 

A coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice  ; 

A Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality. 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.9 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan 
The  last  not  easy.  Is?  it  known  to  you. 

For  few  Italians  speak  flip  right  Ktruseiin. 

He  was  a critic  upon  operas,  too, 

Aud  knew  all  niceties  of  the  wick  and  buskin  ; 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  aceno,  or  air,  when  ho  cried  “aeccatum!* 

XXXII. 

j His  “ bravo”  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
i Hush'd  *'  Academic”  sigh'd  in  silent  awe; 

, The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look’d  around. 

For  fear  of  some  false  note’s  detected  flaw. 

1 Tho  “ prim  a donnaV*  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  **  ball !” 
Soprano,  basso,  oven  the  contra-alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  tho  Rialto. 


* f“  The  eoneral  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as  or  the  fitness  of  things,  in  having  an  aauroto.  The  great  sin 
in  the  Doges*  lime ; a woman  is  virtuous  oirconlmg  to  the  seems  to  lie  in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one  ; that 
coda)  who  limit*  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lover . those  is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  tindei  stood 
w ho  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a little  wild  ; but  it  is  only  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant,”— Byro*  Litters, 
those  who  are  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and  form  a low  con-  i 1SI7.J 
nection,  who  are  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty  , 

of  marriage.  There  is  no  convincing  a woman  here,  thut  1 [“  A Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality, 

•tie  is  m the  smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rule  of  right  Which  somewhat  limited  his  liberality.1—  34  8 J 
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XXXIII. 

He  patronised  the  Imprnvisatnn, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a story. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  bo,  though  in  this  their  glory  fhas ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  lie  was  a |»erfect  cavoliero, 

And  to  his  very  Vxtttt  seem'd  a hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  ns  amorous; 

So  that  no  wort  of  female  could  complain, 

Atthough  they're  now  and  then  a little  clamorous, 
lie  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain  ; 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamor  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retail). 

He  was  a lover  of  the  good  old  school. 

Who  still  hecomo  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 

In  law  ho  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  yean*  already ; 

And  really  if  a man  won’t  let  ns  know 
That  he's  alive,  he’s  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a grievous  sin,) 

*Tis,  I may  say,  permitted  to  have  tiro  men ; 

I can’t  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  “ Cavalier  Serventes”  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a pin ; 

And  wo  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A tterond  marriage  which  corrupts  the  firnt . 

XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a “ Cicisbeo,” 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a **  Cortrjo,”1 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 
In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o’er  the  sea  sent. 

But  Henvu  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  aud  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However.  I still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  Creation, 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tttr-fi-tite  or  general  conversation — 

And  this  I say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

’Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming. 

But  shy  aud  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 

All  Giggle,  Blush  ; half  Pertness,  and  half  Pont ; 

And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there’s  harm  tn 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 

The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  iu  all  they  utter — 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  aud  butter. 

XI* 

But  “ Cavalier  Servente”  is  the  phrase 
Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 
Close  to  the  lady  as  a part  of  drew, 

Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obe>s 
His  is  no  siuecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 

Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 

And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl. 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I must  say, 

That  Italy’s  a pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  eeo  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  o treo 
Festoon’d,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a play, 

Or  molodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 

When  the  find  act  is  ended  by  a dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLII. 

I like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

I know  too  that,  if  stopp’d  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  greeu  alleys  windingly  allure, 

Reeling  with  gropes  red  wagons  choke  the  way,— 

In  England ’t would  be  dung,  dust,  or  a dray. 

XLI  1 1. 

I also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he’ll  rise  to-morrow. 

Not  through  a misty  morning  twinkling  weak  ns 
A drunkou  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 

But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ; that  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  he  forct>c  t:  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  Loudon’s  smoky  caldron  simmers. 

XLIV. 

I love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  n female  mouth, 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

’l'li at  not  a single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we’re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  oil. 

XLV. 

I like  the  women  too,  (forgive  my  folly,) 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze,® 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  damn’s  brow,  more  melancholy. 

But  clear,  and  with  a wild  and  liquid  glance, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 

Soft  as  her  clime,’  and  sunny  ns  her  skies.4 

» Cortejo  is  pronounced  CorteAo.  w1*.h  an  aspirate,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there  is  as 
yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England,  though  the  practice  is 
as  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 

* f“  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  ruddy  bronze."— MS-3 

* Like  her  own  clime,  all  sun,  and  bloom,  and  skies.”— 

•MS.) 

* [“  In  these  lines  the  author  rises  above  the  usual  and 
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XLVI. 

Eve  of  I ho  hind  which  fttill  is  Paradise! 

Italian  beauty ! didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,1  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  wo  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 

I In  what  he  hath  bequeath’d  uk  I — in  what  guise, 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 
Would  i rot  da  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 

I Whilo  yet  C a nova  can  creuto  below  J1 

XLVII. 

! u England  ! with  all  thy  faults  I love  theo  still,” 

I said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I I liko  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  flit ; 

' I like  the  government,  (but  that  is  not  it ;) 

I like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I like  the  Habeas  Corpus,  (when  we’ve  got  it ;) 
I I liko  a parliamentary  debute, 

! Particularly  when  ’tis  not  too  late ; 

XLVII  I. 

I like  the  taxes,  when  they’re  not  too  many ; 

I like  a seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 

I like  a beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a pot  of  beer ; 

I liko  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy, 

That  is,  I liko  iwo  months  of  every  year. 

And  so  Cod  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King ! 
Which  means  that  I liko  all  and  every  thing. 

XEIX. 

Our  standing  army’,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor’s  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation’s  debt, 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we’ro  free  ineu, 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy’  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

All  tlieso  1 can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

| And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  tho  Tories. 

L. 

! But  to  my’  tale  of  Laura, — for  I find 
Digression  is  a sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 
i And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displace — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  tho  author’s  ease, 

Insist  on  knowing  what  ho  means,  a hard 
And  hupless  situatie  t for  a hard. 

LI. 

Oh  that  I had  tho  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy’  reading  1 could  1 scale 
Parnassus  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
, Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 


' appropriate  pitch  of  his  composition,  and  is  betrayed  into 
something  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  for  "the  light 
and  fantastic  strain  of  his  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go 
off,  for  he  rises  quite  into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  stanza. 
This  is,  however,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
work— the  only  passage  in  which  the  author  betrays  the 
secret  (which  might,  however,  have  been  sus|iected)'of  Ins 
own  genius,  and  his  affinity  to  a higher  order  of  poets  than 
I those  to  whom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a 
. model.” — Jeffrey.] 

> For  the  received  accounts  of  the  catiso  of  Raphael's 
death,  cec  his  lives. 

* Nou  — (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 

He  speaks  as  a spectator,  not  officially’. 

And  always,  reader,  in  a modest  way ; 
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How  quickly  would  I print  (the  world  delighting) 

A Grecian,  Syrinn,  or  Assyrian  tale  ; 

And  sell  you,  mix’d  with  western  sentimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

LI  I. 

But  I ant  hut  a nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy3  lately  on  my’  travels,) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  ou, 
The  first  that  Walker’s  Lexicon  unravels, 

And  when  I can’t  find  that,  I put  a worse  on, 

Not  caring  as  I ought  for  critics’  cavils ; 

I’ve  half  a mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  hero  goes. 

LI  1 1. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 
Which  lasted,  ns  arrangements  sometimes  do. 

For  half  a dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 

Those  jealous  whifts,  which  never  any  eliango  meant: 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 

From  sinners  of  high  station  to  tho  rabble. 

LIV. 

But,  on  tho  whole,  they’  were  a happy  pair, 

As  happy  as  uuluwful  love  could  mako  them  ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 

Their  chain  t so  slight,  ’twas  not  worth  while  to 
hreal1  them : 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wish’d  “ the  devil  take  them  !” 

He  took  them  not ; he  very  often  waits. 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones’  baits. 

i LV. 

But  they  were  young:  Oh  ! what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be  ! What  would  youth  be  without  lov?. 
Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth, 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  scents  as  from  above  ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 

One  of  few  things  experience  don’t  improve, 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
j Are  always  so  preposterously  jeulous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  tho  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind’s  inado  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Bochin's  masquerade, 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show  ; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is — here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  “ varnish’d  faces.” 


Perhaps,  too,  in  no  very  great  degree  shall  ho 
Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay, 

Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinisti’d,  like  their  untnmm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  Printer’s  Devil, 

5 (“  The  expressions  ‘ blur-stocking’  and  * dandy’  may  fur- 
nish matter  lor  the  learning  of  a commentator  at  some 
future  |>eriod.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will 
understand  them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to  ; 
the  maccaroni  of  my  earlier  days.  The  first  oi  those  ex- 
pressions has  become  classical,  by  Mr.  . Hannah  More’* 
poem  of  • Bas-lileu,'  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  it  in  one 
of  Lord  Byron’s  poents.  Though  now  become  familiar  and 
trite,  their  day  may  not  bo  long. 

4 Cadcntque 

Qua;  nunc  sunt  in  nonore  vocabula.’  ” 

—Lord  Glexbervik,  Ricciardrtto,  1622.) 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


LVII. 

Laura,  when  dron'd,  was  (as  I sang  before) 

A pretty  woman  ns  was  ever  seen. 

Fresh  ns  (lie  Angel  o'er  a new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a new  Magazine, 

With  all  the  fashions  which  the  lust  month  wore, 

1 Color'd,  and  silver  pnp-'r  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parta  ol  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIIL 

i They  went  to  the  Ridotto  : — *tia  a hall 

Wh  ere  people  dance,  and  sop,  and  dance  again  ; 
! Its  proper  name,  peril  ups,  were  a hulk*  pied  ball, 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

‘ 'Tin  (on  a smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can’t  be  sjioilt  by  ram: 

' The  company  is  “ mix'd,*’  (the  phrase  I quote  is 
[ As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice  ;) 

LIX. 

j For  u “ mix’d  company’*  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a hundred  more, 

1 Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

Tlie  rest  lire  but  a vulgar  set,  the  bore 
i Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
. Of  well-bred  persons,  call’d  44  /Ac  World ;**  but  I, 

1 Although  1 know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 


LXIII. 


j 


To  turn, — and  to  return  ; — the  devil  take  it! 

This  story  slijw  forever  through  my  tingere, 
Because,  just  us  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it. 

It  needs  must  be — aud  so  it  rather  lingers : 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I cau’t  well  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  uud  tune,  like  public  singers. 
But  if  I once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

I'll  take  another  when  I’m  next  at  leisure. 


LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto,  (’tin  a place 

To  which  I mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,4 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a little  space, 

Because  I’m  rather  liippish,  and  may  lsirrow 
■ Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask  : and  as  my  sorrow 
| Slackens  its  pace  sometimes.  I'll  make,  or  find, 
Something  shall  •eave  it  half  an  hear  behind.) 


Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speuk*  aloud ; 

To  some  she  courtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 
Complains  of  warmth,  uud  this  complaint  avow'd. 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sip*  ; 

She  thou  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress’d  so  ill. 


I 


I 


I 


LX. 

This  is  the  ease  in  England ; at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,1 * 3  now 
| Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators: — bow 
| Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion  : all  below 
Is  frail ; how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 


LX  VI. 

i One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 
A fourth’s  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A fifth’s  look ’s  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a yellow  taint, 

A seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  lw  her  bano. 
And  lo ! an  eighth  appears, — “ I’ll  see  no  more  !** 
For  fear,  like  Bauquo's  king,  they  reach  a score. 


LX  I. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  element*?  like  a whaler,  or 

A blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 
Good  cause  had  lie  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 

Ami  as  for  Fortune — but  I dare  not  d — n her, 

Bee u use,  were  I to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I should  believe  in  her  divinity.* 


LX  VII. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  other*  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men’s  half- whisper’d  mode  of  praising, 
And,  till  'twos  done,  determined  not  lo  stir; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
| Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased, 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 


LX  1 1. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  und  all  to  he  yet, 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 

I cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Not  that  I mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We’ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she’ll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage; 
Meantime  the  goddess  I’ll  no  more  importune, 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she’s  made  my  fortune. 


1 t“  I liked  the  Dandies  . they  were  always  very  civil  to 

me;  though,  in  general,  they  uisliked  literary  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stack  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss  and  the  like.  The  truth  is.  that  thoimh  I gave  up  the 
business  early,  I had  a tinge  of  Dandyism  in  my  minority, 
and  probably  retained  enomrh  of  il  to  conciliate  the  great 
ones  at  lour  and  twenty.**— -Byron  IHaiy,  lfc9l.) 

3 f‘*  When  Drummed  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  Bruimnell  had  made  in  French:  he  re- 
sponded. ‘that  Brum  melt  had  been  slopped,  like  Hona;>arte 
. in  Russia,  by  the  dement t 1 have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo, 


LXVIIL 

For  my  part,  now.  I ne’er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women — but  I won’t  di<ciun 
A thing  which  is  a scandal  to  the  laud, 

I only  don’t  see  why  it  should  lie  thin  ; 

And  if  I were  but  in  a gown  and  baud, 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a fuss. 

I’d  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Rornilly 
Should  quote  iu  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 


which  is  ‘ a fair  exchange  and  no  robbery for  Scrope 
made  his  fortune  at  several  dinners,  (as  he  ow  ned  himself,) 
by  repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own.  some  of  the  buffoone- 
nes  with  wnicli  I had  encountered  him  in  the  morning.”— 
Byron  Diary.  1*21.1 

3 [“  Like  Sylla.  I have  alw  ays  believed  that  all  things  de- 
pend upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  ariion,  worthy  of  Itcing  cal  t»d 
good  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  lo  be  attributed  to 
the  good  goddess— Fortune  '."—Byron  lhary,  ! *2 1 . ] 

4 [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  writ- 
ten—** January  ltfth,  1*18.  To-morrow  will  be  a Sunday, 
and  full  Ridotto.”) 
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LX  IX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  soon  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  know  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

; S«i  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Behold  her  air.-*  and  triumph,  und  all  that ; 

And  well -dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 

And  passing  bow’d  and  mingled  with  her  chat; 
More  than  the  rest  one  jierson  seem’d  to  staro 
With  pertinacity  that’s  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

* He  was  a Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany : 

And  Laura  nw  hint,  nud  at  first  was  glad. 

Bee  ause  the  Turks  m*  much  admire  philogMiy, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad  ; 

*Tis  said  they  use  no  better  thau  a dog  any 
Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a pad: 
They  have  a number,  though  they  ne’er  exhibit  ’em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  “ ad  libitum.” 

LX  XI. 

i They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  rclatiouB, 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gayly 
, As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nut  ions  ; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely  ; 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 

Their  days  am  either  pass’d  in  doing  nothing, 

| Or  bathing,  minting,  making  love,  aud  clothing. 

LXX  II. 

They  cannot  read,  und  so  don’t  lisp  in  criticism  ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse  ; 

W ere  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  serntous,  plays,  reviews,— 

In  harems  learning  noon  would  make  a pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  aro  no  “ Blues,” 

No  bustling  Botherfoys  have  they  to  show  ’em 
44  Tli at  charming  passage  in  tiio  last  new  poem.” 

LXXIIL 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  famo, 

And  getting  but  a nibble  at  a time. 

Still  fussily  keeps  fidiing  on,  the  same 
Small  44  Triton  of  the  minnows,”  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  taine, 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  ’.  v bards — in  «hort,  a fool ! 

Lxxrv 

A stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase. 

The  approving  **  Good  /”  (by  no  means  good  in  1 iw) 
Humming  likes  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  o’er  saw. 

Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 
Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  ho  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better 

LXXV. 

I One  hates  an  author  that’s  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn’d  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  aud  jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a pair  of  bellows; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e’eu  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquench’d  tr.ufluige  of  the  midnight  taper. 
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LXXVL 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  aud  of  others, 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  tho  world  like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  letter  brothers, 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  “ mighty  mother’s,” 

The  would-be  wits  and  ciui’t-be  gentlemen, 

I leave  them  to  their  daily  “ tea  is  ready,” 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady.1 

LXX  VII. 

The  poor  dear  MimwuI  women  whom  I mention 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people. 

And  onr  would  seem  to  them  a new  invention. 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a Turkish  steeple  ; 

I think  ’twoiild  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  rcup  ill) 

A missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech* 

LXXVIII. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases. 

No  metaphysics  are  let  lowo  in  lectures. 

No  circulating  library  amus^es 
1 Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  u* ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  store  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  dial !)  in  mathematics. 

LXX  IX. 

Why  I thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  us,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flutter, 

I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I fear  I have  a little  turn  for  satire. 

And  yet  methiuks  the  older  that  one  grows 
Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  aud  Itmoceuco ! Ob,  Milk  and  Water! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 

Iu  these  sad  centuries  of  via  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
Ilis  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.  No  mutter, 

I love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise. 

! Oh,  for  old  Saturn’s  reigu  of  sugar-candy  ! — 

Meantime  I drink  to  your  returu  iu  brandy. 

LXXXl, 

Our  Laura’s  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Leas  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  “ Madam,  I do  you  honor, 

And  while  I plcuse  to  stare,  you’ll  please  to  slay !”  I 
Could  staring  win  a woman,  this  had  won  tier. 

But  I^ura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 

She  had  stood  firo  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
1 Even  at  this  stranger’s  mo^t  outlatididi  ogle. 

LXXXl  I.  ' 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A turn  of  time  at  which  I would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 

To  make  their  preparations  for  foreakiug 
The  ballroom  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  caudles  fail, 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a little  pale. 


• (Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  this  caustic  little  dim 
tnbe,  introduced  A prvpo * of  tte  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in 
their  harems.— Jxrraxt.J 
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LXXXIII. 

I*ve  seen  nor  if*  balls  and  revel*  in  my  time. 

And  stay'd  them  over  for  aomn  silly  reason, 

And  then  I look’d  (l  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 

And  though  I’ve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  s.till  may  please  on, 

’ I never  saw  l>ut  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 

Whoa  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I’ll  not  mention, 

Although  I might,  for  she  was  naught  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 

A charming  worn  in,  whom  we  like  to  see  ; 

But  writing  mines  would  merit  reprehension, 

Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 

: At  the  next  I»ndon  or  Parisian  ball 
You  still  may  marl;  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LX  XXV. 

Laura,  -vhc  knew  it  wca’d  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours*  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a hall, 

To  make  her  courtay  though!  it  right  and  fitting: 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 
When  lo ! those  cnr&ed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVL 

In  this  they’re  like  our  eouehrnen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a never  inter  milting  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow -street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 

And  here  a sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a deal  of  swearing, 

Aud  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

l.XXXVII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  flouted  o’er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dunces  gone  and  past  ; 

'Phe  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside  ; 

Some  littlo  scandals  eke : but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  I#uura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,1 
When  lo ! the  Muftutlman  was  there  liefore  her. 

lx:  xvm. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

“ Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import?  But  perhaps  *ti»  a mistake  ; 

I hopo  it  is  so ; and,  at  once  to  wave 

AH  compliment  ' hopo  *o  for  your  sake  : 

Yon  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall.” 
u Sir,”  (quoth  the  Turk,)  “ ‘lis  no  mistake  at  all. 

LXXXIX. 

“ That  lady  is  my  trife Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady’s  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 
Wilt'll  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
| And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases.  [faces, 


» 1“  Sate  Laura  with  a kind  of  comic  horror.”— MS.] 


xc. 

She  said, — what  could  she  say?  Why,  not  a word  : 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

“ Such  things,  perhups,  we’d  best  discuss  within,” 
Said  he  ; “ don’t  let  us  make  ourselves  alwurd 
In  public,  by  a scene,  nor  raise  a din, 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 

Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction.” 

XCI. 

They  enter’d,  and  for  coffee  call’d — it  came, 

A bevemge  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  mucr.  recover’d,  or  lew  loth 
To  speak,  cries  “ Beppol  what’s  your  pagan  name  I 
Bless  me  ! your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  you  not  sensible  ’twos  very  wrong  ? 

XC1I. 

**  And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a Turk? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive? 

Is’t  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a fork? 

Well,  that’s  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I’m  alive  ! 
You’ll  give  it  me  ? They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  yours  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me ! did  I ever ! No,  I never 
Saw  a man  grown  so  yellow  ! How’s  your  liver? 

XCIIL 

u Beppo  ! that  beard  of  youis  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you’re  a day  older: 

Why  do  you  wear  it  ? Oh  ! I had  forgot — 

Pray  don’t  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I look  ! You  shan’t  stir  from  this  spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 

How  short  your  hair  is!  Lord ! how  gray  it’s  grown  P* 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  mode  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I know.  He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  ami  nothing  stands ; 

Became  a slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  ernie  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a neighboring  bay, 

He  join’d  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 
A renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Cnisoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a vessel  com©  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu  : she  was  a fine  polacca, 

Mtmn’d  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  bow  gotten  !)  cash, 
He  then  embark’d  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash  ; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions: — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 

Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 
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XCVII. 

They  reach’d  the  inland,  he  transferr’d  his  lading, 

And  self  ntid  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 

And  pa«s* *d  for  a true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I forgot  ’em. 
However,  he  got  ofFby  this  evading, 

! Or  else  the  people  would  jjerhap  have  shot  him ; 

/ And  thus  at  Venice1 *  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him, 

I (Ho  made  the  chnrch  a present,  by  the  way ;) 

Ho  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him, 
/ And  borrow’d  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a day : 

- - — 
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His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  ubsence  prized  him. 
Finding  he’d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 
them. 

For  stories — but  / don’t  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 

Whate’er  his  youth  had  suffer’d,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  mako  him  snmo  amends  ; , 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a rage, 

I’ve  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  ulways  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a page,  " 

Which  l»eing  finish'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 

’Tis  to  be  wish’d  it  hnd  been  sooner  done. 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ C*IAJ1  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  placo  tStnit  un 
gentilhommo  Polonais,  nommA  Mazeppa,  n 6 dans  |o 


1 [“  You  ask  me,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  written  in 
1S20,  “ for  a volume  of  Manners,  kc„  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I am 
in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
because  I have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  Englishmen  never  resided  before,  (I  speak  of 
Romagna  and  this  place  particularly  ;)  but  there  arc  many 
reasons  why  I do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on  such  a sub- 
ject. Their  moral  is  not  your  moral ; their  life  is  not  )>.i  .ife  ; 
I you  would  not  understand  it : it  is  not  English,  nor  French, 
i nor  German,  which  you  would  all  understand.  The  conven- 
tual education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought 
and  living,  arc  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  be- 
, comes  so  much  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a 
people  who  arc  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  m 
their  characters  and  buffoons  tn  their  amusements,  capable 
of  impressions  and  passions,  which  are  at  once  sudden  and 
durable,  (what  you  find  m no  other  nation,)  and  who  actually 
, have  no  society,  (what  we  would  call  so,)  as  you  may  see  by 
; their  comedies ; they  hnve  no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Gol- 

• doni,  and  that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw  it 
from  Their  conversazioni  arc  not  society  at  all.  They  go  to 
the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold  their  tongues. 
The  women  sit  in  a circle,  and  tfie  men  gather  into  groups, 

! or  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or  * lotto  reale.’  for  small  sums. 
Their  academie  are  concerts  like  our  own.  with  better  music 
and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and 
masquerades,  when  everybody  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After 
their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore  verses  and 
buffoon  one  another ; but  it  is  "in  a humor  winch  you  would 
not  enter  into,  yc  of  the  north.— In  their  houses  it  is  better. 
As  for  the  women,  from  the  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  nobil 
damn,  their  system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  Us 
decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a kind  of  discipline  or 
game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations,  unless  you 
wish  to  lose  it.  They  arc  extremely  tenacious,  and  jealous 
as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  pub- 
t lie  as  in  private,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  trims- 
{ fer  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  nof  out  of  that  com- 
mandment The  reason  is.  that  they  marry  for  their  parents, 
and  love  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity  from  a lover  as 
a debt  of  honor,  while  they  pay  the  husband  as  a tradesman, 
that  is.  not  at  all.  You  hear  a person’s  character,  male  or  fe- 
male canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their  conduct  to  their 
husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I wrote 
a quarto,  I don't  know  that  I could  do  more  than  amplify 
I what  I hare  here  noted.’’! 

a [This  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  affords 


palatinat  do  I’odolie : il  avait  <5t 6 6lev6  page  do  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avait  pris  h sa  cour  quelque  teinture  des 
lielles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu’il  eut  dans  ea  j ©unease 
avec  la  femme  d’un  gcntilliommo  Polouaia  nyant  vt6 


a very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a kind  of  diction 

and  composition  of  which  our  English  literature  has  hither- 
to presented  very  few  examples.  It  is,  in  itself,  absolutely  a 
thing  of  nothing— without  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 
intelligible  ohj» ct ;— a mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  alt  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects, — a • 
sort  of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  1 
Turks,  balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is 
something  very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gayety,  politeness, 
and  good-humor  of  the  author,  and  something  still  more 
striking  and  admirable  in  the  matchless  facility  with  w hich 
he  has  oast  into  regular,  and  even  difficult,  versification  the  i 
unrmneled,  unconstrained,  and  unsclected  language  of  t he*  I 
most  light,  familiar,  and  ordinary  conversation.  With  gTcat 
skill  and  felicitv.  he  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of 
about  one  hundred  stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed 
of  common  words,  in  their  common  places  ; never  present- 
ing us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called  poetical  diction,  or 
even  making  use  of  a single  inversion,  either  to  raise  the  i 
style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  but  running  on  In  an  inexhausti- 
ble series  of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases,  and  finding  them 
fall  into  verse  by  some  unaccountable  and  happy  fatality.  In 
this  great  anil  characteristic  quality  it  is  almost  invariably 
cxeetlent.  Iiisomeothcrresperts.it  is  more  unequal.  About 
one  half  is  as  good  as  possible,  in  the  style  to  which  it  be- 
longs : the  oilier  half  bears,  perhaps,  too  many  marks  of 
that  haste  with  which  such  a work  must  necessarily  be  w rit- 
ten. Some  passages  are  rather  too  snappish,  and  "some  run 
too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian  humor  of  out-of- 
the-way  rhymes,  and  strange-sounding  words  and  epithets. 
But  the  greater  part  is  extremely  pleasant,  amiable,  and 
gentlemanlike.— Jeffrey.  J 

3 (The  following  “ lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale."  as 
Mr.  Gifford  calls  it.  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.,  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  IMS,  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  following 
from  a reviewal  of  the  time : — “ Mazrpca  is  a very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a very  noble  story,  and  is  every  way  wor- 
thy of  ils  author.  The  story  is  a well-known  one  ; namely, 
that  of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  buck 
of  a wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of 
a certain  great  noble  of  his  country,  w as  carried  by  his  steed 
into  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  nicked  up  by 
some  Cossacks,  in  a state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness 
and  exhaustion,  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  after  the 
prince  and  leader  of  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  artivcd  ! 
in  this  extraordinary  manner  Lord  Byron  has  represented  i 
the  strange  and  wild  incidents  of  tlus  adventure,  ns  being  I 
related  in  a half  serious,  half  sportive  way,  by  Mazeppa  him-  ! 
sell,  to  no  less  a person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  j 
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dfoouverte,  le  rrmri  le  fit  lie r tout  mi  sur  un  chrval 
farouche,  et  le  luissa  aller  en  cet  f*tat.  I/e  cheval, 
qui  etait  du  pay*  de  I’Ukrainc,  y rctounia,  ct  y porta 
Mazeppa,  dcini-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  fuim.  Quel- 
* ques  puysans  le  sccoururent : il  rcstn  long-tcms  panni 
eux,  et  se  s^nala  duns  plusiours  courses  contro  lea 
Tartares.  La  supdrioritl  de  sea  liunifercs  lui  donna 
une  grande  consideration  panni  !cs  Cosaques : sa  r<5- 
putation  s'nugmciitant  de  jour  en  jour,  obligca  le  Czar 
a le  faire  Prince  de  I’Ukraine.’’ — Voltaire,  Hist,  de 
Charles  XII.,  p.  19(1. 

“ I,o  roi  fuyant,  et  ponrsuivi,  ent  son  cheval  tud 
sous  lui  ; le  Colonel  Gietu,  blcsse,  et  perdu nt  tout  son 
; wing,  Ini  donna  le  sein.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  & 
| cheval,  dans  la  fuite,  ce  conquerant  qui  n’uvait  pn  y 
montcr  pendant  la  bataille." — p.  216. 

“ Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelques 
cavaliers.  carresvo  oil  il  dtait  rompit  dans  la 
marcho  ; on  lo  remit  ft  cheval.  Pour  conible  de  dis- 
grace, il  s’egara  pendant  la  unit  dans  un  hois  ; Ik,  son 
courage  ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  R ses  forces  dpuisdes, 
les  doulcurs  de  sa  blcssuro  dcvcuues  plus  iusupporta- 
bles  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  dtant  toinbd  de  lassi- 
tude, il  se  concha  quelques  heures  an  pied  d’un  arbre, 
en  danger  d'etre  surpris  ft  tout  moment  par  les  vain- 
queurs,  qui  lo  cherchaieut  de  tous  cdt&s.” — p.  218.' 
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i. 

’T was  after  dread  Pultowa’B  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  tSwedc 
j Around  a slaughter’d  army  lay. 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 
II„i  pass’d  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a day  more  dark  and  drear, 

And  a more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A mightier  host  and  haughtier  name  ; 
i A greater  wreck,  a deeper  fall, 

A shock  to  one — a thunderbolt  to  all 


Such  was  the  hazard  of  tne  die  ; 

The  wounds'!  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 
Stain’d  with  his  own  and  subjects’  blood  ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid  : 

And  not  a voice  was  heard  t’  upbraid 
Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  naught  to  dreud  from  power. 


in  some  of  whose  last  campaigns  the  Cossack  Holman  took 
a distinguished  part.  He  tells  it  duririE  the  desolate  bi- 
' votiac  of  Charles  and  the  few  friends  who  (led  w ith  him  to- 
1 wards  Turkey,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Puttowa. 
J There  is  not  a little  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  in  this  way 
of  setting  the  picture  thcage  of  Mazeppa— the  calm,  prac- 
tised indifference  with  which  he  now  submits  to  the  worst 
of  fortune's  deeds— the  heroic,  unthinking  coldness  of  Hie 
royal  madman  to  whom  he  speaks—  the  dreary  and  perilous 


His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own — and  died  the  Russians’  slave. 

This  too  sinks  after  many  a league 
Of  well-sustain’d,  but  vain  fatigue  ; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling— 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 

A king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  re|x>se 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 

They  laid  him  by  a savage  tree, 

In  outworn  nature's  agony;  I 

His  wounds  were  stiff — his  limhs  were  stark — 

Tho  heavy  hoar  was  chill  and  dark  ; 

Tho  fever  in  his  blood  forbade  j 

A transient  slumber’s  fitful  aid  : j 

And  thus  it  was;  but  yet  through  all,  f 

Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall,  | 

And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill,  J 

His  pangs  tho  vassals  of  his  will : 

All  silent  and  sulnhied  were  they, 

As  onco  tile  nntions  round  • «in  lay. 

III. 

A baud  of  chiefs! — alus  ! how  .'ew, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a day 
Had  thinu’d  it ; but  this  wreck  was  true 
And  chivalrous : upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 

For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

Aiid  ;iTT  are  feltnxrs  in  their  need. 

Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade — 

Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old, 

The  Ukraine’s  hetman,  calm  and  bold : 

But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course, 

The  Cossack  prince  rubb’d  down  his  horse, 

And  made  for  him  a leafy  bed, 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane. 

And  slack’d  his  girth,  and  stripp’d  his  rein, 

And  joy’d  to  see  how  well  he  fed  ; 

For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beueath  the  midnight  dews: 

But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 

And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board  ; 

But  spirited  and  docile  too, 

Whate’er  was  to  he  done,  would  do. 

Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 

All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him  ; 

Obey’d  his  voico,  and  came  to  call. 

And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all: 

Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a star,  pursued  her  flight, — 

That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawu 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a fawn. 

IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  clonk, 

And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  ouk, 


accompaniments  of  the  scene  around  the  speaker  ai  d the 
audience,— all  contribute  to  throw  a very  striking  charm 
both  of  preparation  and  of  contrast  over  the  wild  story  of 
the  Hetman.  .Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  in  like  man- 
ner, than  the  account  of,the  love— the  guilty  love— the  frwts 
of  which  had  been  so  miraculous.’’! 

* [For  some  authentic  and  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Hetman  Mazeppa,  sec  harrow’s  “ Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.”} 
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Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 

The  long  day’s  inarch  had  well  withstood — 

If  still  the  powder  fill'd  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 

His  sabre’s  hilt  and  scabbard  felt. 

And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt — 

And  next  the  venerable  man, 

From  out  hia  haversack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock  ; 

And  to  the  monarch  and  his  meu 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a banquet  would. 

And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a moment  there, 

To  forco  of  cheer  a greater  show, 

And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  wo 
And  then  he  suid — “ Of  all  our  band, 

Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 

In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa  I On  the  earth 
So  fit  a pair  had  never  birth, 

Since  Alexander’s  days  till  now, 

As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 

All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o’er  flood  and  field.’’ 

Mazeppa  answer'd — “ III  betide 
The  school  wherein  I team’d  to  ride !” 

Quoth  Charles — “ Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Sinco  thou  hast  team'd  tho  art  so  well  V' 

M azoppa  said — “ ’Twere  long  to  tell ; 

And  we  have  many  a league  to  go, 

With  every  now  and  then  a blow, 

Ami  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  case, 

Beyond  the  swift  Borystlienes : 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop." — “ But  I request," 

Said  Sweden’s  monarch,  “ thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I may  reap, 
Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep  ; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

“ Well,  sire,  with  such  a hope,  I’ll  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back  : 

I think ’t  1 as  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 

Ay,  'twas, — when  Casimir  was  king — 

John  Casimir, — I wac  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age : 

A learned  monarch,  faith  ! was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty: 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw’s  diet) 

He  reign’d  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 

Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 

He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex  ; 

And  sometimes  these  so  froward  arq. 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war  ; 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o’er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book  ; 

And  then  ho  gave  prodigious  fiJtcs — 

All  Warsaw  gather’d  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 

Arm  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port : 

Ho  was  tho  Polish  Solomon, 

So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 


Who,  being  unpension’d,  made  a satire, 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 

It  was  a court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes  ; 

Even  I for  once  produced  some  verses, 

And  sign’d  my  odes  ‘ Despairing  Thyrsis.’  ' 

There  was  a certain  Palatine, 

A count  of  far  and  high  descent. 

Rich  as  a salt  or  silver  mine  ;* 

And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  diviue, 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  Bent : 

He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 
As  few  could  match  beneath  tho  throne ; 

And  he  would  gaze  upon  Iris  store, 

And  o’er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 

Until  by  some  confusion  led, 

Which  almost  look’d  like  want  »'  hca,. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  ms  own 
His  wifo  was  not  of  his  opinion — 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years — 

Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion  ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a few  farewell  tears, 

A restless  dream  or  two,  some  glunces 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  tire  usual  chances, 

Thoso  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 

To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 

"Pis  said,  as  passports  into  heaven  : 

But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most 

V. 

“ I was  a goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  years  1 so  may  say, 

That  there  were  fe".  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  duWiung  time  of  duy, 

Of  vassal  or  of  knight’s  degree, 

Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 

For  I had  strength,  youth,  gayety, 

A port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 

But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now  ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war.  have  plough’d 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow  ; 

And  thus  I should  ho  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday  ; 

This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'cn  my  features  for  his  page: 

With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 

Or  at  this  hour  1 should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a tree, 

With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  mo  on : Theresa's  form — 

Mcthinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 

Between  me  and  yon  chestnuts  bough, 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm : 

And  yet  I find  no  words  to  tell 
The  sha|>o  of  her  I loved  so  well . 

She  had  tho  Asiatic  eye. 

Such  us  our  Turkish  neighborhood. 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 

Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky  ; 


1 This  comparison  of  a “ salt  mine”  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  a Pole,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists 
greatly  in  the  salt  mines. 
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But  through  it  stole  a tender  light, 

Like  the  first  inoonrise  of  midnight ; 

1 I»arge,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
j Which  seem’d  to  melt  to  its  own  beam  : 

\ll  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
i I .ike  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
i And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 

As  though  it  were  a joy  to  die.’ 

A brow  like  a midsummer  lake, 
Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 

When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 
And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within 
A cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed  ? 

I loved  her  then — 1 love  her  still; 

And  such  as  I am,  love  indeed 
In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  il 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage. 

And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 

As  is  Muzeppa  to  the  last. 


VI. 

“ We  met — we,  gazed — I saw,  and  sigh’d, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  hut  none  defines — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o’erwronght 
And  form  a strange  intelligence, 

! Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  aud  minds ; 

' Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

Wo  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. — 

I saw,  and  sigh’d — in  silence  wept# 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 

Until  I was  made  known  to  her, 

Ami  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I long'd,  aud  was  resolved  to  speak  ; 

But  on  my  li|»s  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak, 

Until  one  hour. — There  is  u game, 

A frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day  ; 

It  is — I have  forgot  the  name — 

Aud  we  to  this,  it  seems  were  set, 

By  some  strange  chance,  which  I forget . 
i I reck'd  not  if  I won  or  lost, 

It  was  o ough  for  me  to  be 
So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  ! to  see 
i The  being  whom  I loved  the  most. — 

I watch’d  her  as  a sentinel, 

(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Until  I saw,  and  thus  it  was, 

That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived. 

Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain  ; hut  still 
Play’d  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  hound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  lie  the  winning  lot.* 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a flash  of  lightning  there, 

! That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 


And  on  (he  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were — 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 

But  yet  she  listen’d — Tie  enough — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice  ; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 

And  one  refusal  no  relmtF. 


VII. 

“ I loved,  and  was  beloved  again — 

They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties ; if  *tis  true, 

I shorten  ail  my  joy  or  pain  ; 

To  you  ’(would  seem  absurd  as  vain  , 

But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 

Or  o’er  their  passions,  or  sis  you 
Thus  o’er  themselves  and  nutious  too. 

I am — or  rather  tens — a prince, 

A chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume : 

1 loved,  and  was  beloved  again  ; 

In  sooth,  it  is  u happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain.— 

We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady’s  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation's  dower. 

My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself — I’d  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o’er  once  more — and  be  a page, 

'I’lie  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword. 

And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature’s  gift  of  youth  and  liealth.- 
We  met  in  secret— doubly  sweet, 

Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 

I know  not  that — 1 would  have  given 
My  life  hut  to  have  call’d  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

For  I did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  wo  could  only  meet  by  stealth 


VIII. 

“ For  lovere  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  ns ; — tire  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil — 

The  devil ! — I’m  loth  to  do  him  wrong. 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

Who  would  not  bo  at  rest  too  long, 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth — 
I was  unarmid  ; but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  ’gainst  their  numbers  could  I do  ? — 
’Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succor  near, 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day  ; 


« 1“  Until  it  proves  a joy  to  die.”— MS.] 


“ out  not 

For  that  which  we  had  both  forgot  ” — MS  j 
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I did  not  think  to  nee  another, 

My  moments  seem’d  reduced  to  few  ; 
And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a saint  or  two. 

As  I resign'd  ino  to  my  fute, 

They  led  mo  to  the  castle  gate : 

Theresa’s  doom  I never  knew, 

Our  lot  w-as  henceforth  separate. — 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine  ; 

And  ho  had  reason  good  to  be, 

But  ho  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upoa  his  future  pedigree ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a hlot 
• His  noble  ’scutcheon  should  have  got. 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line  ; 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem’d 
The  first  of  ineu,  lior  less  he  deem’d 
In  others’  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 
'Sdcath  ! with  a jtage — perchance  a king 
Hud  reconciled  him  to  tho  tiling; 

But  with  a stripling  of  a page — 

I felt — but  cannot  paiul  his  rage. 


IX. 

M 4 Bring  forth  tho  horse  !’ — tho  horse  was  brought ; 
In  truth,  he  was  a noble  steed, 

A Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 

Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limb*;  hut  he  was  wild, 

Wild  os  tho  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefilcd — 

Twos  hut  a day  he  had  been  caught ; 

And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

In  the  full  foam  of  wruth  and  dread 
To  me  the  dcsortsbarn  was  led : 

They  bound  me  on.  that  menial  throng. 

Upon  his  back  with  many  u thong  ; 

They  loosed  him  with  a sudden  lu>li— 

Away  I — away ! — and  on  wo  dash  ! — 

Torrents  le«*  rupid  and  (aw  rash. 


X. 

44  Away ! — away  . — My  breath  was  gone— 

I saw  not  whero  he  hurried  on : 

'Twis  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  ou  be  foam’d — awuy ! — away  ! — 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I was  darted  from  my  foes. 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter. 
Which  on  tho  wind  came  roaring  after 
A moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

With'  sudden  wrath  I wrench’d  my  head, 
And  snapp’d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Hod  bound  iny  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 

Aik!  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

Howl'd  back  my  curse  ; but  'midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  counter’s  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 

It  vexes  me — for  I would  fain 
Have  paid  their  inmlt  hack  again. 

I paid  it  well  in  after  day* : 

There  is  not  of  thut  castle  gate, 

Its  drawbridge  find  portcullis’  weight. 

Stone,  bar,  moaU  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Nor  of  its  fields  a blade  of  gnias,  q 

Save  what  grows  on  a ridge  of  wall,  e 

Where  stood  the  heurth-stone  of  the  hail ; 

And  many  a time  ye  there  might  pass. 

Nor  drenin  that  e'er  that  fortress  was: 

I saw'  its  turrets  in  a blaze, 

Their  crackliug  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  {tour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch’d  and  blackening  roof, 

Whoso  thickness  was  not  veugenuce-prouf. 

They  liule  thought  that  day  of  ‘pain. 

When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flush, 

They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I should  come  again, 

With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 
Tho  Count  for  his  uncourteou*  ride. 

They  play'd  me  then  a bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 

They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flunk  : 

At  length  I play’d  them  one  as  frank — * 

For  time  ut  lust  sets  ail  tilings  even — 

And  if  we  do  hut  watch  tho  hour. 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  miforgiven, 

The  patient  search  aud  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a wrong. 


XI. 

*•  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checker’d  with  the  northern  light : 

Town — village— none  were  on  our  track, 
But  a w ild  plain  of  fur  extent. 

And  bounded  by  u forest  hluck  ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  wen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  bold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 

No  trace  of  man.  The  year  before 
A Turkish  army  had  march'd  o’er; 

And  where  the  Spain's  hoof  hath  trod, 
Tho  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod : — 

The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  aud  gray. 

And  a low  breeze  crept  moaning  by— 

I could  have  answer'd  with  a sigh — 

But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away — 

Aud  I could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 

And  my  cold  sweal-drdjM  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser’s  bristling  mnne  ; 

But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 

He  flew*  ti;»oii  hui  fur  career ; 

At  tunes  1 utmost  thought,  indeed, 

He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed  ; 

But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 

And  merely  like  a spur  became  : 

Each  motion  which  I made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  ugony 
. I ncrcased  his  fun'  and  affright : 

I tried  my  voice, — ‘twas  faint  and  low, 

But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  n blow  ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprung 
As  from  a sudden  trumpet's  clang  : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er; 
And  iu  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A something  fierier  for  than  flume 
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XII. 

We  near’d  th^  wild  wood — ’twos  so  wide, 

I saw  uo  bounds  oil  either  aide  ; 

*Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  b*at  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  Imste, — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  uud  green, 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  slrown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest’s  foliage  dead, 

Discolor’d  with  a lifeless  red, 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen’d  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle’s  o’er, 

Aud  some  long  w inter’s  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o’er  every  tombless  bead. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven’s  beak 
May  peek  impierced  each  frozen  cheek: 
*Twas  a wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  hero  aud  there  a chestnut  stood, 

The  strong  ouk,  and  the  hardy  pine ; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were. 

Or  eiue  a different  lot  were  mine — 

Tile  houghs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ; and  I found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  senrr’d  with  cold — 

My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 

Wc  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 

Left  shrubs,  uud  trees,  and  wolves  behind; 
By  night  I hoard  them  on  the  truck. 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  hack, 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  and  hunter’s  lire 
Where’er  we  flew  they  follow’d  on. 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 

Behind  I saw*  them,  scarce  u rood, 

At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood, 

And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 

Oh  ! how  I wish’d  for  spear  or  sword, 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 

And  perish — if  it  must  he  so— 

At  bay,  destroying  many  a foe. 

When  first  rny  courser’s  rare  begun, 

I wish'd  the  goal  already  won  ; 

Bui  now  I doubted  strength  and  speed. 

Vain  doubt ! his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe  ; 

Nor  faster  fulls  the  blinding  euow 
Which  whelms  tho  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  lie  shall  cross  no  more. 
Bewilder’d  with  the  dazzling  blast, 

‘I’ll an  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass’d — 
Uiitired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild  ; 

All  furious  as  a favor’d  child 
Balk’d  of  its  wish  ; or  fiercer  still — 

A woman  piqued — who  has  her  will 


**  The  wood  was  pam'd  ; ’twos  more  than  noon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 

Or  it  m edit  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 

Prolong’d  endurance  lames  the  bold  ; 


And  I was  then  not  what  I seem, 

But  headlong  as  a wintry  stream. 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I well  could  count  their  causes  o’er : 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 

'Hie  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thus  hound  in  nature’s  nakedness ; 

Sprung  from  a race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr’d  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodden  ban!  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike, 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a moment  sunk  ? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll’d  round, 
I seem’d  to  sink  upon  the  ground  ; 

But  err’d,  for  I was  fastly  hound 
My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbb’d  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a mighty  wheel ; 

I saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

Ami  n slight  flash  sprung  o’er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  1 died. 
O’ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I felt  tho  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake  ; but  could  not  moke 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below: 

I felt  as  on  a plank  at  sea. 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a desert  realm 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain  ; 

But  soon  it  pass’d,  with  little  pain,. 

But  a confusion  worse  than  such  : 

I own  that  I should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again  ; 

And  yet  I do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  fur  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 

No  matter;  I have  hared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death’s  fucc — lie  fore — and  now.1 


44  My  thoughts  came  buck ; where  was  I ? Cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reaasumed  its  lingering  hold, 

And  throb  by  throb : till  grown  a pang 
Which  for  a moment  would  convulse, 

My  Mood  reflow’d,  though  thick  aud  chill ; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more*  to  thrill  ; 

My  sight  return’d,  though  dim  ; alas! 

Aud  thicken’d,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ; 

There  was  n gleam  too  of  the  sky, 

Studded  with  stare ; — it  is  no  dream ; 

Tho  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 

The  bright  broad  river’s  gushing  tide 
Swoops,  winding  onward,  fur  and  wide, 

And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o’er 
To  vou  unknown  aud  silent  shore. 


.1 1..- ,« v iewer  already  quoted  says,— “ As  the  Hetman  any  of  Lord  Byron’s  previous  pieces.  Nothing  can  bo 
Procwdi,it  mikes  us  there  is  a muck  closer  rosomhUaco  to  grander  than  the  sweep  and  torrent  of  the  horse’s  speed, 
UiS  fiery  flow  of  Walter  Scott’s  chirairous  narrative,  than  in  and  the  slow , unwearied,  inflexible  pursuit  of  the  wolves  "1 
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The  waters  brok©  mv  hollow  trance, 

And  fill’d  tho  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 

And  with  a temporary  strength 

With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized. 

My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 

And  dashes  off*  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance ! 

XVII. 

“ Up  rose  the  sun  ; tho  mists  were  curl’d 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

Back  from  the  solitary  world 

A haven  I but  little  prized, 

Which  lay  around — behind — before  ; 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o’er 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

Plain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  brute, 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 

In  those  suspended  pangs  I lay, 

Lay  in  tho  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

I could  not  tell  ; I scarcely  knew 

No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 

If  this  were  human  breath  I drew. 

The  very  air  was  mute  ; 

XV. 

And  not  an  insect’s  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  home 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a worst, 

44  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 

And  rceliug  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 

The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on  ; 

The  wild  steed’s  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

And  still  we  were — or  seem’d — alone : 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top:  a boundless  plain 

At  length,  wliilo  reeling  on  our  way. 

Methought  I heard  a courser  neigh, 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems. 

Is  it  tho  wind  those  branches  stirs? 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

No,  no ! from  out  the  forest  prance 

To  stretch  bevond  the  sight ; 

A trampling  troop ; 1 see  them  come  ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

And  here  and  there  a speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 

I strove  to  cry — my  lifts  were  dumb 

In  masses  broke  into  the  light. 

Tho  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 

As  rose  tho  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 

But  naught  distinctly  seen 

A thousand  horse — and  none  to  ride  ! 

In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 

With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 

The  omen  of  a cottago  gate ; 

Wido  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pain, 

No  twiiikling  taper  from  afar 

Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 

Stood  liko  a hospitable  star ; 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 

Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 

And  flanks  nnscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 

To  make  him  merry  with  mv  woes : 

A thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  mo  then ! 

Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Although  detected,  welcome  still, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 

Reminding  me,  through  every  ill. 

As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet  ; 

Of  tho  abodes  of  men. 

Tho  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 

XVI. 

A moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A moment,  with  a faint  low  neigh, 
He  answer’d,  and  then  fell ; 

44  Onward  we  went — but  slack  and  slow ; 

With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

His  savage  force  ut  length  o'erspent, 

And  reeking  limb©  immoveable, 

The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done  ! 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 

On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

A sickly  infant  had  had  |>ower 

They  saw  me  strangely  hound  along 

To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

His  back  with  many  a bloody  thong: 

But  useless  all  to  me. 

They  stop — they  start — they  snufF  the  air. 

His  new-born  tameness  naught  avail'd — 

Gallop  a moment  here  and  there, 

Mv  limbs  were  bound ; my  force  had  fail’d, 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 

Perchance,  had  tliev  been  freo. 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 

With  feeble  effort  still  I tried 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 

i To  rend  tho  bonds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 

Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  oi  bis  breed, 

Without  a single  speck  or  hair 

My  limlw  were  only  wrung  tho  more, 

Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide  ; 

And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o’er, 

They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside, 

Which  but  prolong’d  their  pain: 

And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 

The  dizzy  race  seem'd  almost  done. 

By  instinct,  from  a human  eye. — 

Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won  : 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun — 

Link'd  to  tho  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 

How  slow,  alas  ! ho  came  ! 

Whoso  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 

Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 

Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 

Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  roll’d  away — 

From  whence  I could  not  extricate 

Before  tho  ©astern  flame 

" 

Rose  ermson,  and  deposed  the  stare, 

> [“  Rose  crimson,  and  forbad  the  stars 

And  call’d  the  radiance  from  their  core,1 

To  sparkle  in  their  nuhai.t  cars.”— MS.) 
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Nor  him  nor  rne — and  thero  wo  lay 
The  dying  on  the  dead! 

I little  deem’d  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 


“ And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  hound, 

I felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  ou  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign’d 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable — even  a boon. 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon  ; 

Yet  shunn’d  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a snare 
That  prudence  might  escape: 

At  times  both  wish’d  for  and  implored, 

At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 

Yet  still  a dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  reveh'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 

Dio  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 

For  ho  who  luith  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  naught  to  hope,  and  naught  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view’d 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 

But  as  their  nerves  may  bo  endued,) 

With  naught  perhaps  to  grieve  : — 

The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 
Appears,  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 

The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repaid  his  pings,  repair'd  his  fall ; 

To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  cursed, 

But  bright,  ami  long,  and  lieckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
(luerdon  of  many  a painful  hour ; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 

And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 


XVIII 

“The  sun  was  sinking — still  I lay 

Chain’d  to  the  chill  und  stiffening  steed, 

I thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  hath  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 

I cast  my  lost  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 

He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 

I saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I could  have  smote,  but  lack’d  the  strength ; 


But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 

The  exerted  throat’B  faint  struggling  noise. 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a voice, 
Together  scared  him  off'  at  length. — 

I know  no  more — my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a lovely  star 
Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

And  then  again  a little  breath, 

A little  thrill,  a short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  und  sparks  that  cross'd  try  brain — 
A gasp,  a throb,  a start  of  pain, 

A sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

“ I woke — Where  was  I ? — Do  I see 
A human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 

And  doth  a roof  above  me  close  ? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a couch  rep*>e  ? 

Is  this  a chamber  where  I lie  1 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 

That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  * 

I closed  my  own  again  once  more, 

As  doubtful  that  the  former  trunce 
Could  not  ns  yet  be  o’er. 

A slender  girl,  loug-hair’d,  and  tall, 

Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 

The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I caught, 

Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 

For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 
A prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 
With  her  blank  eyes  so  wild  and  free: 

I gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I knew 
No  vision  it  could  be, — 

But  that  I lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast: 

And  when  the  Cossack  maid  behold 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal’d, 

She  smiled — and  I essay’d  to  speak, 

But  fail’d — and  she  approach'd,  and  made 
With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 

I must  not  strivo  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  he 
Enough  to  leavo  my  accents  free  ; 

And  then  her  hand  on  minn  she  laid. 

And  smooth’d  the  pillow  for  my  head, 

And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers — ne’er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 

Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet ; — 

But  those  she  call’d  were  not  awake, 

And  she  went  forth  ; but,  ere  she  pass'd, 
Auother  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 

That  I had  naught  to  fear,  that  ull 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  sho  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return : — while  she  was  gono, 
Methought  I felt  too  much  alone. 


XX. 

“ She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire— 
What  need  of  more  1 — I will  not  tiro 


Canto  i. 
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May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  case 
Upon  liis  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  I such  welcome  for  a river 
As  I shall  yield  when  safely  there.' 
Comrades,  grod  night !” — The  Hi  tman  threw 
His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 
With  leafy  couch  already  made, 

A bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene’er 
Tho  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 

And  if  ye  marvol  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not, — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.* * 


THE  ISLAND;3 

OR, 

CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COMRADES.* 


With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 

Since  1 became  tho  Cossack’s  guest : 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain — 
They  bore  mo  to  tho  nearest  hut — 

They  brought  me  into  life  again — 

Me — one  day  o’er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rago,  refming  on  my  pain, 

Sent  mo  forth  to  tho  wilderness, 

Bound,  nuked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 

To  pass  the  desert  to  a throne, — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess? — 
Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthcnes 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  founds  ion  of  tho  following  story  will  be  found 
partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh’e  14  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny 
and  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South  Seas,  in 
1789;”  and  partly  in  “Mariner's  Account  of  tho 
, Tonga  Islands.”* 

Genoa,  1523. 
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I. 

The  morning  watch  was  conio  ; the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  mudo  her  liquid  way ; 


> [“  Charles,  having  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
that  his  only  chance  of safety  was  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
I precipitation,  suffered  himself  to  be  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  vs  :th  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  a place  called  Pere- 
* vvolochnn.  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Vorskla  and  the  Borysthcnes.  Here,  accompanied  by 
, Mazeppa,  and  a few  hundreds  of  his  followers,  Charles 
swam  over  the  latter  great  river,  and  proceeding  over  a 
desolate  country,  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger,  at 
length  reached  the  Bog,  where  be  was  kindly  received  bjr 
the  Turkish  pacha.  The  Russian  envoy  at  the  Sublime 
Porte  demanded  that  Mazeppa  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Peter;  but  the  old  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  escaped  this 
fate  by  taking  a disease  which  hastened  lus  death.”— Har- 
row’s Peter  the  Great,  pp.  1V6-203.) 

* [It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
1 circumstances  of  his  own  personal  history  in  his  mind,  w hen 

he  portrayed  the  fair  Polish  Theresa,  her  youthful  lover,  and 
the  jealous  rage  of  the  old  Count  Palatine.] 

* [“The  Island”  wns  written  nt  Genoa,  early  in  tho  year 
1823,  and  published  in  the  June  following.] 

* [We  are  taught  by  The  Book  of  sacred  historv,  that  the 
dtaobedtence  of  our  first  parents  entailed  on  our  globe  of 


Tho  cloven  billow  flash’d  from  ofF  her  prow 
In  furrows  form’d  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 

The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  beforo  ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea’s  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  ’gait  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  tho  dawning  main  ; 

Tho  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray  ; 

Tho  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
Tho  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow’d  white. 

And  tho  wind  flutter’d  with  a freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 

But  ere  he  break — a deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 

Tho  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 


earth  a sinful  and  a suffering  race.  In  our  time  there  has 
sprung  up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  sinful  family- 
front  pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers— a little  society, 
which,  under  the  precepts  of  that  sacrol  volume,  is 
characterized  by  religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  Tho 
discovery  of  this  happy  people,  us  unexpected  as  it  was 
accidental,  and  all  that  regards  their  condition  and  history, 
partake  so  much  of  tho  romantic,  as  to  render  the  story 
not  til  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron,  indeed,  has 
partially  treated  the  subject ; but.  by  blending  two  incon- 
gruous stories,  and  leaving  both  of  ilieiii  imperfect,  and  by 
mixing  up  fact  with  fiction,  has  been  less  felicitous  than 
usual ; for,  beautiful  as  many  passages  in  his  “ Island”  are, 
in  a region  where  every  tree,  and  (lower,  and  fountain, 
breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a whole,  the  poem  is  deficient  m 
dramatic  effect. — Barrow.] 

• (The  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  “ Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,” 
with  many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  from 
the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  pa|>crs  of 
Captain  Heywood,  R.  N.,  have  lately  been  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  a little  volume,  to  which  the 
render  of  this  poem  is  referred,  nnd  from  w hich  every  young 
officer  of  the  navy  may  derive  valuable  instruction.) 


f 
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His  dreams  were  of  Old  England’s  welcome  shore, 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o’er ; 

; Ilis  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Foie. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure,* 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  he  secure? 
i Alas!  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 

1 And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish’d  for  some  sunny  isle. 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 

Hun  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half  uncivilized,  preferr’d  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave — 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untill'd  ; 

The  wood  without  a path  but  where  they  will’d 
The  field  o’er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour’d 
Her  horn  ; the  equal  land  without  a lord ; 
j The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
, In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood  f 
| The  earth,  whoso  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

1 The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold  ; 

! The  freedom  which  cun  call  each  grot  a home  ; 

: The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 

! Where  Nature  owns  a nation  as  her  child, 

1 Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild ; 

1 Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know, 
\ Their  uucxplonng  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  tho  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 

| Their  strangest  sight,  a European  face : — 

Such  was  tho  country  which  these  strangers  yearn’d 
To  sec  again  ; a sight  they  dearly  earn'd. 

III. 

Awake,  l>old  Bligh ! the  foe  is  at  the  gate  ! 

1 Awako ! awake  ! Alas ! it  is  too  late ! 

j Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 
| Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear, 
j Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 
The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest; 
Dragg'd  o’er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand  ; 

! That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desporutc  escape  from  duty’s  path, 

| Glares  round  thee,  in  tho  scarce  believing  eyes 
: Of  those  who  fear  tho  chief  they  sacrifice : 

For  ne’er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuuge, 

Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rago. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 

Thou  call’st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath 
They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed, 

Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 

In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 

The  levell’d  muskets  cirelo  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steel’d  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming — “ Fire!” 
Rut  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 

Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain’d  them  longer  than  their  broken  law  ; 

They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  onee  in  blood. 

But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.5 

V. 

“ Hoist  out  tho  boat !”  was  now  the  leader’s  cry ; 

And  who  dare  answer  “ No!”  to  Mutiuy, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

The  Saturnulia  of  unhoped-for  power? 

The  boat  is  lower’d  with  all  the  haste  of  hate, 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  tho  dead : 

Some  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 

Were  added  after,  to  tho  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  w ho  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air ; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole — 

The  feeling  compass — Navigation’s  soul.4 

VI. 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  tho  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — “ IIo ! the  bowl  !”* 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason’s  shoal. 

“ Brandy  for  heroes  !”*  Burke  could  once  exclaim — 
No  doubt  a liquid  path  to  epic  fame  ; 

, » [“  A few  hours  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly 

I flattering : I had  a ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  with 
1 every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service;  the  object  of 
the  voyage  was  attaine-l,  and  two  thirds  of  it  now  completed. 
The  rcmai~ing  part  tiad  every  prospectof success.”— Blioh.] 

* 1“  Tnc  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  tn  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great 
sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  be 
admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached 
to  our  people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among 
them  than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of 
targe  jiossessions.  Under  these  and  many  other  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  sur- 
prise that  a set  of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections, 
should  be  led  away,  where  they  had  tho  power  of  fixing 
themselves,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest 
islands  in  the  world,  wticre  there  was  no  necessity  to  Inbor, 
and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  arc  beyond  any 
conception  that  cun  be  formed  of  it.” — U.) 

J [“Just  before  sunrise,  while  I was  yet  asleep,  Mr  Chris- 
tian. with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner’s  mate,  and  Thomas 
Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin, .and,  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
instant  death,  if  I spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  1 never- 
theless called  out  as  loud  as  I could,  in  hopes  of  assistance  ; 
but  tho  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by 
sentinels  at  tl  tt  r doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three 
men,  besides  the  four  within,  all  except  Christian  had 

muskets  and  bayonets ; he  had  only  a cutlass.  1 was  dragged 
out  of  bed,  and  forced  on  deck  in  iny  shirt.  On  demanding 
the  rent  on  of  such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abuse  for 
not  holding  my  tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered 
to  hoist  out  ttie  launch,  accompanied  by  a threat,  if  lie  did 
not  do  it  instantly,  lo  take  care  of  himself.  The  boat  being 
hoisted  out,  Mr.  Heyward  and  Mr.  Hailet,  two  of  the  mid-  { 
slnpmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  the  clerk,  were  or  lered  into  it 
I demanded  the  intention  of  giving  this  oi  ler,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  people  near  me  no>  to  persist  in 
such  acts  of  violence ; but  it  was  to  no  effect , lor  the  con- 
stant answer  was,  * Hold  your  tongue,  or  you  a -e  dead  this 
moment  P”— Blioh.] 

* [“  The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  wcie  to  be  put 
into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  can  -ass,  lines,  : 
sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twenty-gallon  cask  of  water ; 1 
amt  Mr.  .Samuel  gut  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread, 
with  a small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine ; also  a quadrant 
and  compass.” — B.”] 

» (“The  mutincei  shaving  thus  forced  those  of  ihr  seamen  ■ 
whom  they  wished  to  gel  nd  of  into  *hc  :oat.  Christian  «li.  I 
reeled  a dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  crew.”— 11.] 

* tit  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  thus  gave 
honor  to  Cognac. — “ He  was  persuaded."  says  Boswell,  “to 
take  one  glass  of  claret.  He  stiook  ms  head,  and  said, 
‘Poor  stuff!— No,  Sir,  claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys,  port 
for  men ; but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a hero  (smiling)  must 
drink  brandy.’ " — See  UoiutU,  rot.  viii.  p.  M,  ed.  IS3J.] 
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And  auch  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 

And  drain'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  chcet 
“ IIuzzu for  Otaheit© !”  was  tho  cry. 

How  strange  such  shouts  fiom  sous  of  Mutiny ! 

'Hie  gentle  island,  and  toe  genial  soil, 

The  friendly  hearts,  tho  feasts  without  a toil, 

* The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 
The  wealth  unhourded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 
Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others’  woes 
' To  earn  mild  virtue’s  vain  desire,  repose  ? 

Alas ! such  is  our  nature ! all  but  aim 
At  tho  same  end  by  pathways  not  tho  same  ; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortuuo,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 

Are  far  more  potent  o’er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  wo  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
Heard  through  Gain’s  silence,  and  o’er  Glory’s  din: 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  bo  trod, 

Man’s  cvoscicuco  is  tho  oracle  of  God. 

VII. 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a melancholy  crew  : 

But  some  remain’d  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a moral  wreck — 

And  view'd  their  captain’s  fate  with  piteous  eyes ; 
While  others  scoff'd  his  augur’d  miseries, 

Sneer’d  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 

And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 

The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 

The  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 

Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas ! morn  free. 

He,  when  tho  lightning-wing'd  tornadoes  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe— his  |>ort  is  in  the  deep — 

And  triumphs  o’er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 

Which  sCtke  the  world,  yet  cramblo  in  the  wind 

VIII. 

! When  all  was  now  prepared,  tho  vessel  clear. 
Which  hail’d  her  master  in  tho  mutineer — 

A seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 

Show’d  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates; 

Watch’d  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 

And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy  ; 

Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion’s  deep  and  bitter  drouth  : 
But  soon  observed,  this  guardiaL  was  withdrawn, 
No  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion’s  dawn.1 
Then  forward  stepp’d  tho  bo  i and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish’d  only  .-  destroy, 

And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim’d,  “ Depart  at  once  ! delay  is  deuth  !” 

Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 

In  that  last  momlut  could  a word  recall 


> {“  Isaac  Martin,  I saw,  had  an  inclination  to  assist  me ; 
and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  mute  parch- 
ed, we  explained  cacti  other's  sentiments  by  looks.  But  this 
was  observed,  and  he  was  removed.  He  then  got  into  the 
j boat,  but  was  compelled  to  return.” — Bliciii.) 

I 

> * {“  Christian  then  said.  * Come.  Captain  Bligh.  your  offi- 

i cers  and  men  are  nowin  the  boat,  mul  you  must  go  with 
them  : if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
instantly  be  put  to  death  and,  without  furl  tier  ceremony,  I 
was  forced  over  the  side  by  a tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where 
they  untied  my  hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
astern  by  a rope.  A few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 


Remorse  for  tho  black  deed  as  yet  half  done, 

And  what  he  hid  from  many  show’d  to  one : 

When  Bligh  in  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 

Where  all  bis  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 

And  blazon  Britain’s  thousand  glories  higher? 

His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomv  spell, 

“ Tts  that ! ’tis  that ! I am  in  hell ! in  lien  !”* 

No  more  ho  said  ; but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark  ; 

These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 

But  volumes  lurk’d  below  his  fierce  farewclf. 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  ; 

The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave ; 
As  on  the  .Eolian  harp,  his  mful  wings 
Now  swell’d,  now  flutter'd  o’er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skifl’ 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a cloud  aliove  ..  *»  main: 

That  boat  and  ship  mall  never  meet  again ! 

But  ’tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief. 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  rebel ; 

Their  days  of  danger,  anil  their  nights  of  pain  ; 
Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain  ; 
The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton  ; 

The  ills  that  lessen’d  still  their  little  store, 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wt  mg  no  more ; 
i The  varying  frowns  and  favors  of  the  deep, 

. That  HOW  almost  Ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter’d  strength  along 
i The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

; The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
' Above  their  nuked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 

And  from  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 
A drop  to  moisten  life’s  all-gasping  springs  ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main  : 

The  ghastly  Bpcctres  which  were  doom’d  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a tale  of  dangers  pass’d, 
i As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep 

X. 

Wo  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  uuknowu 
Nor  unredress’d.  Revenge  may  have  her  own: 
Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

And  injured  nuvies  urgo  their  broken  laws. 

Pursue  we  on  his  truck  the  mutineer, 

Whom  distant  veugeunce  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o’er  the  wave — away ! away ! away ! 

Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  hay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a law 
Receive  the  outlaw’s  whom  they  lately  saw  ; 


also  the  tour  cutlasses.  After  having  been  kept  some  time 
to  make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and  having  un- 
dergone much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the 
open  ocean.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat. 
When  we  were  sent  away, 4 Huzza  for  Otaheite  !’  was  fre- 
quently heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the  chief 
of  them,  was  of  a respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England. 
While  they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  1 asked  him 
whether  this  was  a proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he  j 
had  experienced  of  my  friendship  1 He  appeared  disturbed 
at  the  question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion,  • lliat— 
Captain  Bligh— that  is  the  thing— I am  in  hell— I am  in 
hell !'  Blioh.] 


J. 
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Nature,  and  Nature’s  goddess — woman — woos 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

[ Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 

And  bread  itself  is  gather’d  as  a fruit 
! Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : — 
The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before: 

I Bestow’d  her  customs,  und  amended  theirs, 
j But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

I Away  with  this  ! behold  them  ns  they  were, 

■ Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

1 “ Huzza ! for  Otaheite  !”  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ; the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  ofF  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo*  plough’d  the  Euxinc’s  virgin  foam  , 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look’d  back  to  home — 
These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark  ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


THE  ISLAND. 

i 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Tool.onai,* 

When  summer’s  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet’s  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds ! the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo. 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We’ll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  ah  we  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  t 10  warrior’s  lead  ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  a id  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  t'«e, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whoso  sighing  bough 
Shall  sadly  please  ns  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 
Wrestlo  with  rocky  giants  o’er  the  main, 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  ! how  happy  they, 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 

Steal  to  look  down  where  naught  but  ocean  strives ! 
Even  he  too  ioves  at  times  the  bluo  lagoon, 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mnno  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yes — from  tho  sepulchre  we’ll  gather  flowers, 

Theri  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 

Then  plunge  and  revel  in  tho  rolling  surf, 

Thou  lay  our  limbs  ulong  tho  tender  turf, 


> The  now  cc.eorated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which 
Captain  Bltgh’s  expedition  was  undertaken. 

* fThe  vessel  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golaen  fleece.] 

* The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 


And,  wet  and  shining  from  tho  sportive  toil, 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 

And  plait  our  garlands  gather’d  from  tho  grave, 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  tho  brave 
But  lo ! night  comes,  tho  Mooa  woos  us  back, 

The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track  ; 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
l In  flashing  mazes  o’er  tho  Marly’e  green  ; 

I And  we  too  will  be  there  ; wo  too  recall 

I / 

The  memory  bright  with  many  a festival, 

Ere  Fiji  blew  tho  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas ! for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds  ; 

Alas ! for  them  our  fields  aro  rank  with  weeds : 
Forgotten  is  tho  mpture,  or  unknown, 

Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone 
But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  Afield 
'Dio  club,  und  rain  our  arrows  o’er  tlie  field  : 

Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 

But  feast  to-night ! to-morrow  we  depart. 

Strike  up  the  dance  ! tho  cava  bowl  fill  high  ! 

Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  bo  our  liinlm  array’d  ; 

Around  our  waists  tho  tappa’s  white  display’d  ; 

Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring’s, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  liooni  strings ; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  bent  high  below. 

HI. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o’er — yet  stay  awhile  ; 

Ah,  pause  ! nor  yet  put  out  the  social  Binile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  wo  depart, 

But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreaths  wo  gently  woo, 

Yo  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo ! 

How  lovely  are  your  forms ! how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften’d,  but  intense, 

Like  to  flic  flowers  on  Mataloco’s  steep, 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep ! — 
Wo  too  will  see  Licoo ; but — oh  ! my  heart ! — 

What  do  I say  ? — to-morrow  wo  depart ! 

IV. 

rims  rose  a song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Kuropo  o’er  these  climes. 

True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth — 
But  only  the  barbarian’s — we  have  both  : 

The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix’d 

With  all  the  6uvage  which  man's  fall  haMi  fix’d. 

Who  bath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign, 

The  prayers  of  Abel  link’d  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 

Who  such  would  see  may  from  bis  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  tho  New, — 

Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres, 

Wbero  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth',  wave, 

Glares  with  bis  Titan  eye,  and  secs  no  sluve. 


V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition’s  days. 
Which  to  tho  dead  a lingering  fame  conveys 


the  Tonga  Islanders,  of  which  a prose  translation  is  givei  in 
••  Mariner's  Account  of  tho  Tonga  Islands.”  Toobonm  is  not 
however  one  of  them  ; but  was  one  of  those  where  C *.'.«• 
tian  and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  1 have  altered  »nd 
added,  but  havo  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  liie  on 
ginal. 
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I In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
| Beyond  the  sound  whom  charm  is  half  divine  ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  skeptic  eye, 

But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony  ; 

A bov  Achilles  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

For  one  long-cherish’d  ballad’s  simple  stave, 

Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 

Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 

' Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 

Hath  greater  power  o’er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest’s  minions  rear ; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a theme 
For  sages’  labors  or  the  student's  dream  ; 

Attracts,  when  History's  volumes  are  a toil, — 

The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  feeling's  soil. 

Such  was  this  mdo  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman’s  solitude. 

! Who  came  and  conquer’d  ; such,  wherever  rise 
| Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilize, 
f Exist:  and  what  can  our  accomplish’d  art 
{ Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

VI. 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 
j The  sweet  siesta  of  a summer  day, 

; The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonui, 

(When  every  flower  wus  bloom,  and  air  was  balin, 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 

The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 

Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O’er  thorn  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 

O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 

Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 

With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy, 

That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die: 

And  die  they  do  ; for  earthly  life  has  naught 
Match’d  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought, 
And  all  otir  dreams  of  better  life  above 
| But  close  in  one  eternal  gusli  of  love. 

VII. 

! 'Hiere  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 

; In  growth  a woman,  though  in  yean*  a child, 

, As  hildhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 

Where  naught  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 

The  infant  of  an  iufant  world,  as  pars 
1 From  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature  ; 

Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  nil  her  stars  ; 

Or  cavern  sparkliug  with  its  native  spars  ; 

With  eyes  that  were  a language  and  u Bpell, 

A form  like  Aphrodite’s  in  her  shell. 

With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 

Vet  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak  ; 


* [George  Stewart,  “He  was,”  says  Bhgh,  “a  young 
man  of  creditable  parents  in  the  Orkneys  ; at  which  place, 
on  the  return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  in 
1780,  we  received  so  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account 
only,  I should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  this  recommendation,  he  was  a seaman,  and  had 
always  borne  a good  character. ”J 
• The  **»hip  of  the  desert”  i*  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
eamrl  or  dromedary ; and  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,— 
' the  former  for  hi*  endurance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O’er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  u lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken’d  wave. 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas, 

Herself  a billow  in  her  energies. 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others’  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  loss : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  liko  what  it  gave  ; her  hopes  ne'er  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues  : 

55ho  fear’d  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  wlmt  she  knew  was  soon — -too  soon — forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass’d,  as  light  winds  pass 
O’er  lakes  to  rutile,  not  destroy,  thoir  gla*w. 

Whoso  depths  unsearch’d,  ami  fountains  from  the  hill,  , 
Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave. 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  011  tho  wave. 

And  crush  tho  living  waters  to  a mass, 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass ! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ? The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range  ; 

And  they  who  full  but  full  as  worlds  will  fall, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a spirit  o’er  them  all. 


VIIL 

And  who  is  ho  ? th#  blue-eyed  northern  child1 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  hut  scarce  less  wild ; 
The  fuir-h air'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pcntlaud  with  its  whirling  seas ; 
Rock’d  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 
i 'Hie  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind, 

I His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocenn-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  homp. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes, 

I The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 
! His  hark  wus  borne  ; the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 

| A cureless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  lew  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Placed  in  the  Arab’s  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a rover  us  the  sands  have  seen. 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship;’ 

Fix’d  upon  Chili’s  shore,  a proud  cacique  ; 

On  Hellas’  mountains,  a rebellious  Greek  ; 

Bom  in  a tent,  perhaps  a Tamerlane  ; 

Bred  to  a throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  tho  sumo  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 

If  rear’d  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,* 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain  : the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a Nero,  Rome’s  worst  shame, 
An  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart, 

Had  form’d  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart  ;* 


* “ Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  tne  Sabine  farm."—  Pope. 

« The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march 
which  deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdmbal ; thereby 
accomplishing  an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  in  military 
annals.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  return,  lo  Hannibal, 
was  the  sight  of  Awl  rubai's  head  thrown  into  his  camp. 
When  Hannibal  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  witti  a sign,  that 
“ Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.”  And  yet 
to  this  victory  c Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial 
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But  grant  hia  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 

How  small  their  theatres  without  a throne  ! 

IX. 

Thou  smilest ; — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 

Link’d  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  naught  to  do  with  glory  or  w.th  Koine,  • 

With  Chili,  Ilcllas,  or  with  Araby ; — 

Thou  smilest? — Smile  ; 'tis  better  thus  than  sigh  ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been  ; he  was  a man, 

A soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 

A patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

To  form  a nation’s  glory  or  its  grief, 

Born  under  auspices  which  make  us  moro 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o’er. 

But  these  are  visions ; say,  what  was  ho  hero  ? 

A blooming  boy,  a truant  mutineer: 

The  fair-hair’d  Torquil,  free  as  ocean’s  spray, 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

By  Neuha’s  side  he  sale,  and  watch’d  tile  waters, — | 

Netiha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughters, 
Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 

Without  a scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 

Of  a long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

Whoso  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore  ; 

And  thine — I've  seen — Achilles  !*lo  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came, 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 
Seem’d  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken’d,  shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea. 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free  ; — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 

Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 
Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a neroid  in  her  ocean  sledge, 

And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk, 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk: 
The  anchor  dropp'd  ; it  lay  along  the  deep, 

Like  a huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep, 

While  round  it  swarm’d  the  proas’  flitting  chain, 

Liko  summer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XI. 

Tho  white  man  landed ! — need  the  rest  bo  told? 

The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  tho  Old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a man- cl,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 

Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires, 

And  kinder  still  their  daughters’  gentler  fires. 

Their  union  grew:  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link’d  with  many  a dusky  form  ; 

Whilo  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 

Which  seem’d  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  tho  liberty  to  roam, 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  show’d  a home ; 


namesake  reigned  at  all.  But  the  infamy  of  the  one  has 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  other.  When  the  name  of  “ Nero” 
is  heard,  who  thinks  of  the  consul  T— But  such  are  human 
tilings ! 

1 when  very  yoiug,  about  eight  years  of  age,  after  an 
attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Alicrdccn.  I was  removed  by 
medical  advice  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I passed  occa- 
sionally some  summers,  anil  from  this  period  I date  mjr 


I 

Canto  n.  ; 


The  sea-spread  net,  tho  lightly-lauuch’d  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  tho  studded  archipelago, 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  Btarry  isles  ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportive  toils  ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods, 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  tho  cocoa’s  root, 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow’d  fields, 

And  hakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a furnace  in  uupiirchused  groves. 

And  flings  otF famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ; — 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods, 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 

Tamed  each  rude  wauderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise, 

Did  more  than  Europe’s  discipline  had  done, 

And  civilized  Civilization's  son  I 

XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a willing  pair, 

Neuha  and  Tonpiii  were  not  the  least. fair: 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 

Both  horn  beneath  a sea-presiding  star ; 

Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 

Ixivod  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy, 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 

Ho  who  first  met  the  Highlands’  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue, 

Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face, 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind’s  embrace. 

Long  have  I roam’d  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apounine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep: 

But  ’twos  not  all  long  ages’  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 

The  infuut  rapture  still  survived  the  hoy. 

And  Loch-nn-gnr  with  Ida  look’d  o’er  Troy,* 1 
Mix’d  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 

And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  dear  fount. 
Forgive  me,  Homer's  universal  shade ! 

Forgive  me,  Phoebus ! that  my  fancy  stray’d  ; 

The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

XIII. 

The  love  which  makelh  ull  things  fond  and  fair, 

The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  tho  air, 

The  dangers  pass'd,  Jhat  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  whi.t  he  ceases  to  destroy, 

The  mutual  beauty,  vliich  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel, 

United  tho  half  savage  and  the  whole, 

The  maid  and  hoy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 

No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  light 
Wrapp’d  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight; 


love  of  mountainous  countries.  I can  never  forget  the 
effect,  a few  years  afterwards,  in  England,  of  t lie  only  thing 

1 had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  After  I returned  to  Cheltenham,  1 used  to 
watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a sensation 
which  1 cannot  describe.  This  was  boyish  enough  ; but  I 
was  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  tho  holi- 
days. 
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No  more  me  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb'd  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest, 

Whose  whetted  beak  and  fur-pervading  eye 
Darts  lor  n victim  over  all  the  sky : 

His  heart  was  turned  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

At  once  Klysian  and  effeminate, 

• Which  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero’s  urn  ; — • 

These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn ; 
Vet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a shade? 

Had  Cofsar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kina, 

Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  hud  not  been  Ills. 

Aud  what  have  Caesar's  deeds  and  Cuwar’s  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ? We  feel  them  in  our  shame . 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reusou,  Freedom,  hid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 
Still  are  we  hawk’d  at  by  such  mousing  owls. 

And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 

When  but  a word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
Thes«  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

XIV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 

Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a wife, 

With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love  ; with  no  society  to  scofr 
At  the  new  transient  flame  : no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy : 

Wah  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 

She  stood  as  stands  a rainbow  in  a storm, 

Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety, 

But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 

Howe’er  it*  arch  may  swell,  its  colors  move, 

The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 

They  pair'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o’er ; 

Nor  long  the  hours — they  never  paused  o’er  time, 

1 Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 

Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 

And  points  aud  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 

The  present,  like  a tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
j Their  hour-glass  was  the  sca-suud,  and  the  tide, 

Like  her  sm  <>th  billow,  saw'  their  moments  glide ; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tower ; 

They  leckou’d  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 

Tit©  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 

Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day’s  farewell  ;* 

The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 

A*  in  the  north  he  mellows  o’er  the  deep ; 

Blit  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  forever,  earth  of  light  bereft. 

Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wav©. 

As  dives  a hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 

Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 

And  then  for  light  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a nn. 

And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  stmuge:  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  hi*  ecstasy  ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  tire  heedless  driven. 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  ? No— his  path  is  trod, 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  find  ; 

Or  link’d  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  wo 
Is  more  than  ours;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 

Wrapp’d  ill  one  Maze ; the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 

Admiring  Nature’s  universal  throne. 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  tlio  intense 
Reply  of  htra  to  our  intelligence  ! j 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ? Are  the  wavea 
Without  a spirit?  Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ’ 

No,  no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres. 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  ! — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ^ 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 

In  the  young  moments  er©  the  heart  is  taught 
Time’s  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  hi*  own? 

All  nature  is  hi*  realm,  and  love  hi*  throne. 

XVII. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil : twilight’*  hour 
Came  *ud  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 

Which,  kindling  by  degrees  it*  dewy  spars, 

Echo’d  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 

Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 

Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 

Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  a*  the  scene  ; 

Lovely  is  Love — the  spirit ! — when  serene. 

The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell, 

Than  breathes  his  mimic  mummrer  in  the  shell,* 

1 The  now  well-known  story  of  the  loves  of  the  nightin- 
gale and  rose  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  being  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  the  Western  ns  to  the  Rastem  reader. 

* If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  enr  the  sea-shell  on  his 
chimney-piece,  be  will  be  aware  of  w hat  is  alluded  to.  If  the 
text  should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in  •*  Clebir"  the  same 
hint  better  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poem  I never  read, 
but  have  heard  the  lines  quoted  bjr  a mure  recondite  reader— 
who  seems  to  be  of  a different  npi/uon  from  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  who  (nullified  in  his  answer  to  the 

Critical  Reviewer  of  his  Juvenal  a*  trash  of  the  worst  and 
most  io«ane  description. . It  is  to  Mr.  I.nndor,  the  author  of 
••Gebir.**  qualified,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie 
with  Martial  or  Catullus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate 
Ur.  Southey  addresses  his  declamation  against  impurity  ! 

[Mr.  Landor’s  lines  above  alluded  to  arc— 

•*  For  I have  often  «cen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a dry  crocodile  of  equal  height. 

And  listen  to  the  shells  within  the  scales, 

And  fancy  there  wav  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to 'the  ear/’ 

In  the  “ Excursion**  of  Wordsworth  occur*  the  following 
exquisite  passage : — 

“ I have  seen 

A curious  child,  applying  to  hi*  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a smooth- lipp'd  shell. 

To  which,  m silence  hush'd,  hi*  very  soul 
Listen'd  intensely,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten’d  with  joy  ; for  murmuring  from  within 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadence*  ' whereby. 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express’d 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a shell  the  universe  itself 
la  to  the  ear  of  faith  ; and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things : 

Of  eiib  and  flow,  and  erer-durtng  power  . 

And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.**] 
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A*,  far  divided  from  hi*  parent  deep, 

| Th**  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 

! Rni'ing  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
1 For  the  broad  Ixwom  of  hie  nursing  wave : 
i The  woods  droop’d  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest. 

The  tropic  bird  wheel’d  rockward  to  his  nest. 

And  the  blue  skv  spread  round  them  like  n lake 
j Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a lover’s  choice. 

In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  no  still ; 
i No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o’er  the  hill. 

Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock,  and  tree, 
l Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  hurmony, 

With  Echo  for  their  chorus;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 

Exhaling  all  his  solitary  aoul, 

The  diin  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 

Who  peals  his  dreary  {Mean  o’er  the  night; — 

But  a loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  it  sea-bird's  bill ; 

And  then  a pause,  ami  then  a hoarse  “ Hillo ! 

! Torquil ! my  boy  ! what  cheer?  Ho!  brother,  ho!” 
“ \\  ho  hails  ?"  cried  Torquil,  following  witli  his  eye 
The  sound.  “ I lere’a  one,”  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

! But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
' Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 

Not  like  n “ bod  of  viulets”  on  the  gale, 

| But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o’er  grog  or  ale, 

Borne  from  a short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone, 

1 And,  puff'd  where’er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 

! Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapor  ns  the  lightuiug  dash'd, 

And  reek’d,  ’midst  mountain-billows  uuahash'd, 

To  .Eolus  u constant  sacrifice, 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ? — I may  err, 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.1 
Sublime  tobacco ! which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  tho  tar’s  labor  or  the  Turkman’s  rest ; 

, Which  on  the  Moslem’s  ottoman  divides 
Hi*  hours,  and  rivals  opium  aud  his  brides  ; 
Magnificent  iu  Stambou),  blit  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wappiug  or  tho  Strand ; 
Divine  iu  hookas,  glorious  in  a pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazxlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a cigur!* 

XX. 

Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 


i Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke’s  and  other  philosophy,  was 
an  luveteraie  smoker,— even  to  pipes  beyon  l computation. 

* [“  Wo  talked  of  change  of  manners,  (1773.)  Pr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was 
owing  to  the  change  from  ale  to  w ine.  * 1 remember/  said 
he,  * when  all  the dremt  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
i night  and  were  not  the  wuftws  thought  of.  Smoking  has 

IK*,  j*  out.  To  bo  sure,  it  is  a shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke 
Oit  of  our  mouths  into  other  people’s  mouths,  eyes,  and 
noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done  to  its.  Yet  1 can- 
| not  account,  why  u thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion, 


Fantastically,  it  may  lie,  array’d. 

A rcamnu  in  a Ravage  masquerade ; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o’er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 

And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 

Flock  o’er  the  deck,  in  Neptune’s  borrow’d  car  ;® 

Aud,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  see*  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sous,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 

Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main, 

To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign 
Our  sailor’s  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 

His  eonstant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bum'd  dim, 

His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 

Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  Mute  ; 

But  then  a sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 

Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 

And,  ’stead  of  trousers,  (ah  ! too  early  torn  ! 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn,  I 
A curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  aud  sunburnt  face, 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 

His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth, 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both  ; 

The  musket  swung  behiud  his  shoulders  broad, 

Aud  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  murine  abode, 

But  brawny  us  the  boar's ; and  hung  beneath. 

His  cutlass  droop'll,  unconscious  of  a sheath. 

Or  lost  or  worn  away  ; his  pistols  were 
Link’d  to  his  belt,  a matrimonial  pair — 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a scoff, 

Though  one  miss’d  fire,  the  other  would  go  off;) 

These,  with  a bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
.\s  when  the  nnn-chcNt  held  its  brighter  trust, 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  hi*  garb  hcteroclite. 

XXL 

“ What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ?*’  cried  (when  in  fill 
view 

Our  newr  acquaintance)  Torquil.  “ Aught  of  new  ?” 

“ Ev,  cy !"  quoth  Ben,  “ not  new,  but  news  enow  ; 

A strange  sail  iu  tho  offing.” — “ Sail ! and  bow? 

What ! could  you  make  her  out  ? It  cannot  be  ; 

I’ve  seen  no  rag  of  canvass  on  the  sea.” 

“ Belike,”  said  Ben,  “ you  might  not  from  the  bay, 

But  from  the  bluff-bead,  where  I watch'd  to-dav 
I saw  her  iu  the  doldrums ; for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  hafiling.” — When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor’d?” — “ No,  but  still  ' 
She  born  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still.” 

“ Her  flag  7” — “ I had  no  gl:u«:  but  fore  aud  aft. 

Egad ! she  seem’d  a wicked-looking  craft.” 

“ Arm’d  ?” — ’*  I expect  so  ; — sent  on  the  look-out : 

’Tin  time,  belike,  to  [Hit  our  helm  about.” 

4*  About  ? — Whate’er  may  have  us  now  iu  chase, 

We’ll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base ; 


and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have 
gone  out.’  Boowkll.  As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners, 
it  may  l»e  observed,  that  rfrW.mg  to  excess  has  diminished 
greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  those  » ho  can  remember  forty 
or  fifty  years.  The  taste  for  mob*g,  however,  has  revived, 
probably  from  the  military  habits  of  Europe  during  the 
French  wars  . but,  instead  of  the  sober  sedentary  pipe,  the 
ambulatory  cigar  is  now  chiefly  used.— Choker.  1830.] 

* This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  crossing  the 
line,  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  need 
not  be  more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  will  die  at  our  quartern,  like  true  men.” 

M Ev,  ey  ? for  that  ’tin  all  the  name  to  Ben.” 

“ D<*s  Christian  know  this?” — “ Ay ; he  has  piped  all 
hands 

To  quarters.  They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  anus ; and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 

, And  sealed  them.  You  ore  wanted.” — “That’s  but 
fair; 

I Anti  if  it  were  not,  mine  Is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 

My  Neuhn  I ah  ! and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true? 

But  whatsoe’er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  ! now 
Unman  me  not ; the  hour  will*  not  allow 
A tear;  I nin  thine  whatever  intervenes!” 

M Right,”  quoth  Ben,  “ that  will  do  for  the  marines.”' 


THE  ISLAND. 


CANTO  TJIK  THIRD. 


I. 

The  fight  was  o’er ; the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a tomb. 

Had  ceased ; and  sulphury  vapors  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven: 

The  rattling  mar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
! Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy; 

No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 

I The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish’d  had  their  doom; 
The  mutineers  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta’cn, 

Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 

Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o’er 
j The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 

No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem’d,  on  earth, 

| Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 
wild, 

\ As  to  a mother’s  bosom  flies  the  child  ; 

IBut  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 

And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 


IL 

Beneath  a rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
| Far  over  ocean  ill  his  fiercest  moods, 

When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave. 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 
But  now  at  rest,  a little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few ; 

But  still  their  weapons  iu  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 

As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 

And  strive  much  more  thau  wonder  at  their  fate. 


» “ That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won’t 
believe  it,"  is  an  old  savins ; and  one  of  the  few  fragments 
of  form  ir  jealousies  which  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  be- 
tween C-.rse  gallant  services. 

* Arc  lii  lam  us,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesilaus, 


Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 

And  dared  ns  what  was  likely  to  have  been  ; 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem’d  their  ot 
Not  pardon'd,  hut  unsought  for  or  forgot, 

Or  trusted  that,  if  nought,  their  distaut  caves 
Might  still  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 

Had  wean’d  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country’s  law. 

Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 

No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 

Their  better  feelings,  if  such  * CT  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — their  km  remain’d  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ; in  vain  the  world  before  them  Iny ; 

All  outlets  seem’d  secured.  Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice  ; 

But  what  avail’d  tho  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 

The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'd? 

Hug,  like  a spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  !* 

Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do: 

But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 

Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae 
Till  note,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 

III. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear’d, 

Like  the  lust  remnant  of  the  red-deer’s  herd ; 

Their  eves  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter’s  blood  was  on  their  horn  ; 

A little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 

And  gush'd  from  clifF  to  crag  with  saltless  spray  ; 
(’lose  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter’d  o’er  the  deep, 

As  tho  shy  chamois’  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 
Absorb’d  in  passion’s  and  in  nature’s  thirst, — 

Drunk  us  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 
Their  anus  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ; 

Cool’d  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash’d  the  gory 
stains 

From  wounds  whoso  only  bandage  might  he  chains ; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench’d,  look’d  sadly 
round. 

As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless : — but  silent  all,  • 

Each  sought  his  fellow’s  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 

As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV 

| Stent,  and  aloof  a little  from  tho  rest, 

I Stood  Christian,  with  his  anas  across  his  chest. 


when  he  saw  a machine  invented  for  the  carting  of  stones 
and  darts,  exclaimed,  that  it  was  tho  “grave  of  va.or/* 
The  same  story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  cr  I?®  first 
application  of  gunpowder ; but  the  original  to  is  in 

Plutarch. 
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Canto  hi. 


The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Alone  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead  ; 

His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 

Still  as  a statue,  with  his  lips  compress'd 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 

Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mute, 

H<«  stood  ; and.  save  a slight  beat  of  his  foot, 

Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Bcuealh  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn’d  to  flint 
Some  juices  further  Torquil  lean’d  his  head 
Against  a hank,  and  sjioke  not.  but  he  hied, — 

Not  mortally  ; — his  worst  wound  was  within: 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 

And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  bis  yellow  hair, 

Show’d  that  bis  faintness  came  not  from  desjiair. 

But  nature’s  ebb.  Beside  him  was  another. 

Rough  as  a bear,  but  willing  as  a brother. — 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe, 

And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A trophy  which  survived  a hundred  fights, 

A beacon  which  had  cheer’d  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk’d  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then 
stoop 

To  pick  a pebble  up — then  let  it  drop — 

Then  hurry  as  in  haste — then  quickly  stop — 

Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  roinjmnious — then 
Half  whistle  half  a tune,  and  pause  again — 

And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble, 

With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble 
This  Is  a long  description,  hut  ajiplics 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass’d  before  the  eyes ; 

But  yet  what  minutes ! Momenta  like  to  theso 
Rend  men’s  lives  into  immortalities. 


Inquired  into  his  state  ; and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem’d  or  fear’d, 

A moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow, 

As  much  as  such  a moment  would  allow. 

“ Yes."  he  exclaim'd.  “ we  are  taken  in  the  toil. 

But  not  a coward  or  a common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy,- 
And  I must  fall  ; hut  huvo  you  strength  to  fly  ? 
’Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive  ; 

Our  dwindled  hand  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  ! for  a sole  canoe  ! though  but  a shell, 

To  hear  you  hence  to  where  a hope  may  dwell ! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I sought ; to  be, 

In  life  or  death,  tho  fearless  and  the  free.” 

VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  pKt,.ontory, 

Which  nodded  o’er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 

A dark  speck  dotted  ocean : on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a roused  sea-mew 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo ! a second  follow  if — 

Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  I ujII ow’d ; 
.And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  tho  view, 

Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 

Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ; — 
Now  jx-rcliing  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  aud  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 

And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet: 

But  floating  still  through  surf  aud  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  harks,  like  small  birds  through  a lowering  sky. 
Their  urt  seem’d  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  those  bom  playmates  of  the  deep 


I 


V. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrnpe,  a mercurial  man, 

Who  flutter’d  over  all  things  like  a fun, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disj>osed  to  daro 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 

Exclaim'd,  “ <J — d damn!” — those  syllables  intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

As  the  Turk’s  “ Allah  !”  or  the  Roman’s  moro 
Pagan  “ Proh  Jupiter  !*’  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a vent, 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 

Jack  was  embarrass’d, — never  hem  more. 

And  as  ho  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 

Nor  swore  in  vain  ; the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Bet;  Ranting  from  his  j>i|>o  profound  ; 

He  drew  it  froi.»  his  mouth,  and  look’d  full  wise, 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  ryes; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A peroration  I need  not  repeat. 


But  Christian,  of  a higher  order,  stood 
, like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  rnood  ; 

Silent,  and  sad.  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  fuco ; 

Till  lifting  np  again  his  sombre  pvp. 

It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  loan'd  faintly  by 
*•  And  is  it  thus?”  he  cried,  *•  unhappy  boy  ! 

And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy !” 
He  said,  and  strodo  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood  ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress ; 


VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
I^ap’d  like  a nercid  from  her  shell  to  land, 

With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy? 

Neuha — the  fond,  tho  faithful,  the  adored — 

Her  heart  on  Torquil’s  like  a torrent  jjwmr’d: 

And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp  u. 
As  if  to  bo  assured  'twas  him  she  grasp’d  ; 

Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 

To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 

She  was  a warrior’s  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 

Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill’d  the  sob 
That  rock’d  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 

And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature’s  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 

IX. 

Tho  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved  : who  are,  when  hearts  are  greet - 
ing? 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  hut  yet  a gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  hitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 

When  all 's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray 
“ And  but  for  me  !’’  he  said,  and  turn’d  away ; 

Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 

And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 

As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 


THE  ISLAND. 


Canto  iv. 


X. 

Hut  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought ; 

The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars. — Alas  ! who  made 
That  sound  a dread  ? All  urouud  them  Becrn’d  array’d 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobouui : 

She,  as  she  caught  the  firet  glimpse  o’er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant’s  ruin  with  their  flying  feet. 

Beckon’d  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark’d  their  guests  and  launch’d  their  light  canoes ; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain; 

But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  purt  again, 

She  fix'd  him  in  her  own. — Away  ! away ! 

They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 

And  towards  a group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird’s  neat  and  seal’s  suri-hotlow’d  lair, 

They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows  ; fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased, 
j They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again, — 

Again  make  way  and  menace  o’er  the  main  ; 

And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 

And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 

To  baffle  the  pursuit. — Away!  away! 

As  life  is  on  each  paddle’s  flight  to-day, 

And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha:  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  aud  urges  to  the  cove — 

And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 

Yet,  yet  a moment ! — Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  I 


Tho  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  os  e’er 
Gave  mariners  a shelter  and  despair  ; 

A spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  uiid  envy  the  lost  wreck 
Such  was  the  stern  asylum  -NVidia  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes  ; 

But  all  its  secret  was  not  told  ; she  knew 
In  this  a treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


III. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot. 

The  men  that  mauu’d  what  held  her  Torquil’s  lot 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skill'  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore 
This  he  would  have  opposed  ; but  with  a smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 

And  hade  him  “ speed  and  prosjier.”  She  would  t»^ 
Tho  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil’a  sake 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid  ; afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a shooting  star, 

And  gain’d  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer  a 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near  ^ 

They  pull’d ; her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  witn  the  sea. 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil’s  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  leugth 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 

With  naught  but  souuriloss  waters  for  its  base  ; 

Within  a hundred  boats’  length  was  the  foe, 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe? 

This  Torquil  ask’d  with  half  npbruiding  eye, 

Which  said — “ Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die? 

Is  this  u place  of  safety,  or  a grave, 

Aud  you  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave?” 


THE  ISLAND. 


CANTO  TIIE  FOURTH. 


White  iu»  a white  sail  on  a dusky  sea, 

IV'hm  half  the  horizon’s  clouded  and  half  free, 
Flutteriug  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope’*  last  gleam  in  man’s  extremity. 

Her  anchor  parts ; but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  even  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  fre  " the  loneliest  shore. 


i Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobouai, 

A black  rock  rears  it?  bosom  o’er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a desert  to  mankind, 
Where  the  rough  seal  rejioscs  from  the  wind 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 

There  shrilly  to  tho  pamiug  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
The  feather’d  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a strand ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipp’d  by  the  beam,  a nursling  of  the  day, 
But  hatch’d  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray  ; 


IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 

Cried,  “ Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  !” 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 

There  was  no  time  to  pause — the  foes  were  near — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 

With  vigor  they  pull’d  on,  uud  as  they  came, 

Hail’d  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  mime. 
Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill: 

But  how,  or  where?  He  dived,  and  rose  no  niorv 
The  boat’s  crow  look’d  amazed  o’er  sea  and  shore 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice, 

Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a berg  of  ice. 

They  watch’d  awhile  to  we  him  float  again, 

But  not  a trace  re  bu  Wiled  from  the  main. 

The  wave  roll’d  on,  no  ripple  oil  its  face, 

Since  their  first  plunge  recall’d  a single  trace ; 

The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  uud  slight  foam, 

That  whiten’d  o’er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home, 
White  as  a sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  1 no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 

The  quiet  proa  wavering  o’er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  aud  his  bride; 

And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a seaman’s  dream. 

They  paused  and  search’d  in  vain,  then  pull’d  awiy  j 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 

Some  said  he  hud  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 

But  vanish'd  like  a corpse-light  from  a grave ; 

Others,  that  something  supernatural 
| Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
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While  nil  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  evo 
i There  was  a dead  hue  of  eternity. 

Still  as  their  ours  receded  from  the  crag, 

Hound  every  weed  a moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no — he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 

< Following  the  nereid?  Had  they  ceased  tc  wco  ; 
i Forever  ? or,  received  in  coral  caves, 

Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 

Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 

And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell? 

; Did  Nouha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
| Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air? 

Or  had  they  perish’d,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  Iwldly  leapt  ? 

VI. 

Young  Neiiha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  ho 
j Follow’d:  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a native's  of  the  element, 

I So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 

Leaving  a streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 

I Which  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  loess  expert  to  traco 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 

! Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

I Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease, 
j Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Nouha  led 
| The  way — then  upward  soar'd — and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  oft'  her  locks, 

! Laugh’d,  auil  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
| They  had  gain’d  a central  realm  of  earth  again, 

' But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 


' Of  this  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  “Manner's  Account  of  t lie 
Tonga  Islands.”  I have  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  trans- 
plant it  to  Toobonai,  the  last  island  where  nny  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  ins  comrades.— (The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Mariner:— 

*•  On  this  island  there  is  a |»eculiar  cavern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a fathom 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low'  water  ; and  was  first 
i discovered  by  a young  chief,  whilst  dicing  after  a turtle. 
The  nature  of  this  cavern  will  tie  belter  understood  if  we 
imagine  a hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  inure  above  the 
surface  of  the  watc  into  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no 
know  n entrance  hut  one.  ami  ’.hat  is  in  the  able  of  the  rock, 
a<  low  down  as  six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it 
flows ; and,  consequently,  the  base  of  the  c.'uern  maybe 
said  to  be  the  sea  itself.  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on 
tins  jiart  of  the  island,  proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a sudden 
thought,  to  bo  into  tins  cavern  and  drink  . ■ vn.  Mr.  Manner 
was  not  with  them  at  t he  time  this  proposa.  was  made  ; but 
hap[»ening  to  come  down  a little  while  after  to  the  shore, 
ai* ' seeing  some  of  the  young  chiefs  diving  ink  tc  water 
oik  after  another,  and  not  rising  again,  he  wa.  \ little 
surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last,  w j was  just  preparing 
to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were  about 1 * Follow 
me,’ said  he, -and  1 will  take  you  where  you  have  never 
been  before ; and  where  Finow.  and  his  chiefs  and  mnta- 
booles,  arc  now  assembled.'  Mr.  Manner,  without  uny 
further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  lus  com- 
panion, who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him.  and, 
guided  bv  the  light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the 
ojieiung  in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern,  lie  was  no 
sooner  above  the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough  ! 
be  heard  the  voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends ; being  di- 
rected bv  his  guide,  he  climbed  upon  a jutting  portion  of 
rock  and  sat  down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remain- 
ing about  five  minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  dig. 
1 tinclne&>;  and  lie  could  discover  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  seated,  like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Nevcrthe- 
! less,  as  it  was  desirable  to  have  a stronger  illumination,  Mr 
Manner  dived  out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  pruned  it 
well,  lied  plenty  of  gnatoo  tight  round  it,  and  wrapped  the 
whole  up  tu  a plantain-leaf ; he  directed  an  attendant  to 


Around  she  pointed  to  a spacious  cave, 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,1 
(A  hollow  archway  hy  the  stilt  unseen, 

Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green, 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  nt  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil’s  eves, 
And  clapp’d  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise ; 

Iy»d  him  to  where  the  rock  appear’d  to  jut, 

And  form  a something  like  a Triton's  hut ; 

I For  all  was  darkness  for  a space,  till  day, 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a sober'd  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral’s  glimmering  aisle 
The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene 

VII. 

Forth  from  her  lmsoin  the  young  savage  drew 
A pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 

A plantain  leaf  o'er  all.  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry' : then  from  a nook 
. Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a flint  she  took, 

! A few  shrunk  wither’d  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil' s knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array’d 
The  grot  with  torchlight.  Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show’d  a self-horn  Gothic  canopy  ; 

The  arch  uprear’d  by  nature’s  architect, 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl’d. 
When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world ; 
Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 

! While  yet  the  globe  reek’d  from  its  funeral  pyre ; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 

Were,  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  env«. 


bring  a torch  in  the  same  way.  Thus  prepared,  he  re-enter- 
ed the  cavern,  unwrapped  the  gnatoo.  a gieat  portion  of 
which  was  perfectly  dry,  fired  it  by  Itie  flash  of  the  powder,  I 
and  lighted  the  torch.  The  place  was  now  illuminated 
tolerably  well,  for  the  first  lime,  perhaps,  since  its  existence. 

It  appeared  (by  guess)  to  be  alxml  forty  feet  wide  in  the 
main  part,  but  which  branched  off.  on  one  side,  in  iwo  i 
narrower  portions.  The  medium  height  seemed  also  about 
forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  wilh  stalactites  in  n very 
curious  wav,  resembling,  upon  a cursory  view,  the  (Joihic 
arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.  After  having 
examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed  away  the 
time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects  ” The  account 
proceeds  to  state  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cavern  was 
discovered,  and  (he  interesting  use  made  of  the  retreat  by 
the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of  the 
inataboolcs  present.  According  to  his  statement,  the  entire 
family  of  a certain  chief  bad  been  informer  ‘.lines  condemn- 
ed to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspiring  against  a 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  island.  Ono  of  the  devoted 
family  was  a beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  young  chief 
who  had  accidentally  discovered  the  cave  had  long  been 
ardently  attached.  On  learning  her  danger,  lie  bethought 
himself  of  this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  him,  and  she  remained  concealed  within  u,  oc- 
casionally enjoying  the  socieiy  of  her  lover,  until  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  her  off  to  the  Fiji  islands,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  governor  enabled  ihein  to  re- 
turn. The  only  part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed 
very  improbable  was  the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months,  i 
To  ascertain  whether  tins  was  possible.  Mr.  Manner 
examined  every  part  of  it,  but  without  discovering  any  I 
opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  in  all  likelihood  the  duration 
of  her  stav  in  the  cavern  was  not  much  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  lime  mentioned  ; as  the  space  would  not  con- 
tain a quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  the  respiration  of  an  m 
dividual  for  a longer  period.] 

* This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  o dimes  (a? 
Mariner’s  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  Hu%  few  men 
hnve  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind — on 
land,  that  is.  Without  adverting  to  KUora,  in  Mungo  Park's 
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THE  ISLAND. 
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. There,  with  a little  tinge  of  phantasy, 

| Fantastic  faces  moped  ami  mow'd  011  high, 
| And  then  a mitre  or  a shrine  would  iix 
I The  eve  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 

[ Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites, 

J Am!  built  herself  a chapel  of  the  seas. 


And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 

And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand. 

And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  allow'd 
The  secret  place*  of  their  new  abode. 

Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover’s  lot  she  shared: 

The  mat  for  rest ; for  dress  the  fresh  gnu  too, 

And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover’d  o’er ; 

The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 

The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 

A pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 

And  die  herself,  us  beautiful  a*  night, 

To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene. 

And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 

She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail. 
And  form’d  a refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torqail's  safety  from  hi*  countrymen. 

Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  cunoe. 

Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruit*  that  grew ; 

Each  eve  hud  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
: With  uli  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower  ; 

And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  w’ith  smiles, 

| The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press* C 
. Her  shelter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 

And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
! An  olden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old, 

Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn, 

With  each  new  being  born  or  to  Ik*  born  :* 

How  a young  chief,  a thousand  moons  ago, 

I Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  Ik- low, 

! Had  rb<i,  in  tracking  fast  h»  ocean  prey, 

Into  th : *.ve  which  round  and  o’er  them  lay  ; 

How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  shelter'd  there  a daughter  of  the  clime, 

A foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a foe, 

.‘■♦aved  by  his  tnbo  hut  for  a captive’s  wo  ; 

How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 

illis  island  clan  to  where  the  water#  spread 
Their  deep-greeu  shadow  o’er  the  rocky  door, 

Then  dived — it  seem’d  us  if  to  rise  no  more: 

Hi*  wondering  mutes,  amazed  within  their  hark. 

Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark  ; 
Row'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 
i Then  paused  upon  their  paddies  from  the  shock ; 

I When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A goddess  rise — «o  deem'd  they  in  their  awe  ; 


»sst  journal,  he  mentions  bavin?  met  with  a rock  or  moun- 
tain sc  exactly  resembling  a Gothic  cathedral,  that  only 
nuiet;  inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a work 
of  nature. 

1 The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an- 
to.togy.  or  it*  translation  into  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages - 


i And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 

Proud  and  exulting  in  ins  mermaid  bride ; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  lh*y  bore 
With  sounding  conch*  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore  ; 
How  they  hud  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 

And  why  not  ulso  Tortjml  and  his  bride  ’ 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow’d  wildly  m thut  wild  recess 
Tin*  laic  ; enough  thut  all  within  that  uve 
i Was  love,  though  buried  strong  u*  in  t -•  grave 
I Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  year*  of  death, 

When  Eloisa’s  form  was  lower’d  beneath 
Their  nuptial  vault,  his  unus  outstretch’d,  and  press'd 
| The  kindling  ushes  to  hi*  kindled  breast.3 
; The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 
A*  much  unheeded  a*  if  life  were  o’er ; 

Within,  their  heart*  made  all  the  harmony. 

Love'*  broken  murmur  und  more  broken  sigh 

X. 

j And  they,  the  cause  and  shai  tk  of  the  shock 
! Which  left  them  exile*  of  the  hollow  rock, 
i Where  were  they  ? O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied, 
j Another  course  had  been  their  choice — but  where? 

The  wave  which  bore  them  slill  their  foes  would  bear, 
| Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 

In  search  of  Christum  now  renew’d  their  race. 

Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way. 

Like  vultures  huflh-d  of  their  previous  prey. 

They  gain’d  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  buy : 

No  further  chance  or  choice  remain’d  ; and  right 
For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  laud, 

And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  baud  ; 

Dismiss'd  the  uativc*  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  thut  scanty  crew  ; 

But  Christian  bade  them  *erk  their  shore  again, 

Nor  add  a sacrifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 

For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  lie  wielded  here  r 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a wild  but  narrow  scene. 

Where  few  but  Nature's  footstep*  vet  had  been; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 

Stern  and  sustain’d,  of  man'*  extremity. 

When  hoj»e  is  gone,  tior  glory’s  self  remain* 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chums.— 

They  stood,  the  three,  a*  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopyl®  with  holy  blood. 

But,  ah  ! how  different ! ’tis  the  cause  make*  all, 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O'*?  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense. 

Blazed  through  the  cloud*  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence ; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  he:  trues, 

Begun  the  praises  of  a thousand  yeans ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  wo*  spilt. 

Their  life  wu*  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 


“ Whoe’er  thou  art,  thy  master  see—  j 

He  was,  or  Is,  or  is  to  be  " 

» The  tradition  lx  attached  to  the  story  K,oj«  I list 
when  heT  body  was  lowered  into  th*  grave  o \belnnt.  ,who  ' 
had  been  buried  twenty  years,)  he  opened  : e arm*  to  re-  1 
ceive  her.  1 
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And  this  thoy  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 
The  leader  of  the  hand  he  hud  undone; 

Who.  born  perchance  for  better  things,  liad  set 
Ifis  life  upon  a cast  which  linger'd  yet: 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall : 

And  such  a fall ! But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 
Oltduratf  <i»  a portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix’d  his  levell’d  gun, 
Dark  as  a sullen  cloud  before  tho  sun. 


XIL 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  us  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  straws,  nor  looks  behind 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish’d  to  go 
Against  a nation's  than  a native  foe. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  hud  once  been  Britain's  still. 

Thoy  hail'd  him  to  surrender — no  reply  ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 

They  hail'd  again — no  answer ; yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock’s  reliound, 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 

Then  flush'd  tho  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flame, 
And  the  smoko  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets*  knell. 

Which  peal’d  in  vain,  and  flatten’d  as  they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

After  tho  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  Higher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  “ Now,  firo !” 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

Two  fell ; tho  rest  assail’d  the  rock's  rough  side, 

And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes. 

Disdain’d  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  aud  ull  without  a path, 

Each  step  opposed  a bastion  to  their  wrath, 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 

Which  Christian’s  eye  was  train’d  to  mark  full  well, 
The  three  maintain’d  a strife  which  must  not  yield, 

In  spots  wh  re  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told  ; while  the  assailant  fell, 

Dash’d  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell  ; 

B it  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  lor  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

Bit  by  a thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 

And  not  a groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 

C iri<tian  died  last — twice  wounded ; and  onct  mo  *• 
Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore  ; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 

With,  though  a hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 

A limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a fulcou  reft  of  young. 

'File  sound  revived  him,  or  appear’d  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a weakly  gesture  spake : 


‘ 1 . Thibaull’s  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
chcic  is  a s-agular  relation  of  a young  Frenchman,  who, 
\C  I:  lt;s  mistress,  appeared  to  be  of  some  ran*.  Hccnlistcd 
a...!  desertist  at  Schweidnitz  ; amt  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance was  retaken,  having  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted 
to  seiz  ■ linn  alter  he  was  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his 
musket  loaded  with  a button  of  Ins  uniform.  Some  circum- 


He beckon’d  to  tho  foreimwt,  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near’d,  he  rear'd  bis  weapon  high — 

His  Inst  ball  had  liecn  aim’d,  but  from  bis  breast, 
lie  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,1 
Down  tho  tube  dash’d  it,  levell'd.  fired,  and  smiled 
.-Vs  his  foe  fell ; then,  liko  a serj»cnt,  coil’d 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
L'»ok'd  desjierato  as  himself  along  the  deep  ; 

Oast  one  glance  buck,  mid  clench'd  Ills  baud,  and  I 
shook 

His  last  rage  ’gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook  ; 

Then  plunged : the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush’d  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm  ; 

A fair-hair’d  scalp,  besmear'd  will)  blood  and  weeds. 

Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeils  ; 

Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last, 

As  long  as  baud  could  hold,  he  held  them  fust) 

Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  mid  dashing  spray. 

'I’lie  rest  wus  nothing — save  a life  misspent, 

And  soul — hut  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 

’Tis  ours  to  hear,  not  judge  the  dead  ; and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 

Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardon'd  their  had  hearts  lor  their  worse  brains  i 

I 

XIII. 

The  deed  was  over ! All  were  gone  or  ta’en. 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chain’d  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a gallant  crew, 

They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle  ; 

But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 

Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 

While  o’er  them  flapp’d  the  sea-birds’  dewy  wing, 

Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighboring  surge. 

And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge: 

But  culm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 

Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; , 

Far  o’er  its  face  tho  dolphins  sported  on, 

Aud  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun, 

'Fill  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height, 

To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

XIV 

’Twas  mom  ; and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 

And  watch  if  aught  approach’d  the  amphibious  lair  i 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a sail  in  air : 

It  flapp’d,  it  fill’d,  and  to  the  growing  gale 

Bent  its  broad  urch : her  breath  begun  to  fail 

With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high,  | 

While  yet  a doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie 

But  no ! it  ciimo  not ; fust  and  far  away 

The  shadow  lessen’d  as  it  clear’d  the  hay. 

She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes, 

To  watch  as  for  a rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 

Diminish’d,  dwindled  to  a very  speck — 

Then  vanish’d.  All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  ! 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy  ; 


stances  on  his  court-martial  raised  a great  interest  amongst 
his  judges,  who  wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  hie, 
which  he  offered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  w hom 
he  requested  permission  to  w rite.  This  w as  refused,  and 
Frederic  was  filled  with  the  greatest  indignation,  from 
baffled  curiosity  or  some  other  motive,  when  lie  understood 
that  las  request  hud  been  dented. 
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; Told  all  she  lmd  seen,  and  all  she  hoj>cd,  and  all 
That  happy  love  could  uugtir  or  recall ; 

Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bound  iug  ncrcid  over  the  broad  sea  ; 

Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  ciiiioc  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
I Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 

| That  evo  the  strangers  chased  them  from  tie-  shore ; 
But  when  these  vanish’d,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Regain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now: 
i Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 

1 Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 

No  more  polluted  with  u hostile  hue ; 

No  buIU  n ship  lay  bristling  o’er  the  foam, 


A floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home  . 

A thousand  proas  darted  o’er  the  bay, 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  jsiur’d, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a son  restored  ; 

The  women  throng’d,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped  ! The  tale  was  told  ; and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again  ; 

And  from  that  hour  a new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  “ Neuha’s  Cave.” 

A hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  ‘lie  height, 
Blazed  o’er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 

The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  |»erilously  earn'd  ; 

A night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.1 


MANFRED: 

A DRAMATIC  POEM.’ 


u There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E 


MANFRED. 


Manfred. 

Chamois  Hunter. 
Ahhot  or  St.  Maurice 
Manuel. 

Herman. 

Witch  of  the  Alps 
Arimanf.s. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 

Spirits,  &c. 


The  scene  of  th : Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps — 
parllt  in  t/u  Civile  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Manfred  alone. — Scene,  a Gothic  Gallery. — Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  must  he  replenish’d,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  hum  so  long  us  I must  watch : 

My  slumbers— if  I slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a continuance  of  enduring  thought. 

Which  then  I can  resist  uot : in  my  heart 
There  is  a vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  dose 
To  look  within ; and  yet  I live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men 


* {Byron  1 the  sorcerer!  He  can  do  with  me  according 
to  his  will.  If  it  is  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a desert 
Island  ; if  it  is  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a dizzy  cliff— 
his  pow  er  is  the  same.  I wish  he  had  a friend  or  a servant, 
appoint  oil  to  the  office  of  the  slave,  who  was  to  knock  every 
morntine  at  the  chamber-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
mind hun  he  was  mortal.— Da.  Pabb.) 
i ;TU *•  following  extracts  from  Lord  Byron’s  letters  to 
! Mr.  Murray,  are  all  we  have  to  offer  respecting  the  history 
of  the  cromposilion  of  Manfred  : — 

Vems'c  Feb.  15.  1317. — “ I forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that 
a kind  <d  Poem  in  dialogue  (in  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  from 
I which  • the  incarnation’  is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer 
I in  Sw  it  zerland.  is  finished  ; it  is  in  three  Acts,  but  of  a very 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the 
1 persons— but  two  or  three— are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
or  the  -waters  ; the  scene  is  in  the  Alps . the  hero  a kind  of 
magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a s|iocies  of  remorse,  the 
cause  of  w hich  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
Invoking  these  Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no 
use  : he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle. 
in  preynd  persona,  to  evocate  a ghost,  whicn  appears,  amt  I 


gives  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ; and,  in 
the  Third  Act,  he  is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  n tower 
where  he  had  studied  Ins  art.  You  may  pereeive,  by  this 
outline,  that  I have  no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy ; 
but  I have  at  least  rendered  it  i/ut/e  i mpotfibU  for  the  stage, 
for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me 
the  greatest  contempt.  1 have  not  even  copied  it  off,  anil 
feel  too  lazy  at  present  to  attempt  the  whole ; but  when  I 
have,  I will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into 
the  fire  or  not.” 

March  3.—“  I sent  vou  the  other  day,  in  two  rovers,  the 
First  Act  of  ’ Manfred.’  a drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee’s  Bed- 
lam tragedy,  wlur.h  was  in  twenty-live  Acts  and  some  odd 
Scenes  ; nunc  is  but  in  three  Acts'” 

March  9. — “ In  remitting  the  Third  Act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  whicn  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I have  little  to  observe.  excc| . .hat  you  must 
not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  w ithout  giving  me  pre- 
vious notice.  1 have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad  ; and  as  tins  was  not  tic  rase  with  the  prin- 
einal  of  niv  former  publications,  I am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
run*  u very  uuiuul).  You  will  submit  u to  Mr.  Clifford 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Act  i. 


i But  prtef  should  bo  the  instructor  of  the  wi»e ; 

Sorrow  is  knowledge:  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  dci-pcat  o’er  the  fatal  truth, 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 

Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  spring 
i Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
j 1 hare  essay’d,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not : I have  doue  men  good. 

And  I have  met  with  {food  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not : I have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  hatlb-d,  many  fallen  lieforc  me — 

But  this  avail’d  not : — (iootl,  or  evil,  life, 

Power?,  passions,  all  [ see  in  other  beings, 

and  »o  whomsoever  you  please  besides.  The  thine,  you 
will  we  at  a glimpse.  could  never  be  attempted  or  thought 
of  for  the  Mime  ; I much  doubt  if  for  publication  oven.  It 
is  too  much  in  my  ohl  style;  but  I compiieJ  it  actually 
with  a W'or  of  rfie  Mag-,  and  with  a view  to  render  the 
thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the  zeal  of  inv  friends 
that  i should  try  that  for  which  t have  an  invincible  repug- 
nance. viz.  a representation.  I certainly  am  a devil  of  a 
! mannerist, and  must  leave  off;  hut  what  could  I dot  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  1 should  have  sunk  under  my 

imagination  »nd  reality." 

March  “ W’nh  regard  to  the ‘Witch  Drama,’  I re- 
peat. that  I have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  had,  it 
must,  on  no  account,  be  ri-ked  in  publication  ; if  good,  it  is 
at  your  service.  | value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or 
less,  if  you  like  it.  lViliap*.  if  published,  tile  bcM  way  will 
be  to  add  it  to  vour  winter  volume,  and  nut  publish  sepa- 
rately. The  price  will  show  you  I don’t  pique  myself  upon 
it ; so  speak  out  You  may  put  it  into  the  tire,  if  you  like, 
and  (iiffbrd  don’t  like." 

April  9— 14  As  for  ‘ Manfred,’  the  first  two  Acts  are  the 
best  . the  third  so  so  ; hut  I was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  may  call  it  * a Poem.’  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
ami  1 do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  d— d a name— a 
4 Poem  in  dialogue.’  or— Pantomime,  if  you  will  ; any  thing 
but  a green-room  synonyme  ; and  this  is  your  motto— 

‘There  are  more  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  tn  your  philosophy.’ " 

The  Thin!  Act  w;>«  rewritten  before  publication  ; as  to 
the  particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a subse- 
quent note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give 
here  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest 
cri.^tes  that  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of 
Man:  d — 

“ In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  po- 
tency of  that  soul  w hich  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon 
itself,  in  Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  I.ara  -and  w hich  comes  j 
again  in  this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— more  1 
proud,  perhaps  and  more  awful  than  ever— but  with  the  j 
fiercer  traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  j 
quenched  hi  the  gloom  of  a deeper  despondency.  Manfred  ' 
does  not,  like  Conrad  and  I.ara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  , 
burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and 
predatory  war— nor  seek  to  drown  hitter  thoughts  in  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  contention;  nor  vet,  like  Harold,  does 
he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes  of  the  earth  with  high 
disdain  and  aversion,  and  make  his  survey  of  the  business, 
and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man  au  occasion  for  taunts 
and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  unmeasurable  spleen,  lie 
is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes 
of  the  central  Alps— where,  from  his  you’h  up,  lie  has  lived 
in  proud  but  caliu  seclusion  from  the  wa  * of  men,  con- 
versing only  w ith  the  magnificent  forms  aim  aspects  of  na- 
ture Hv  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the 
Elements  over  w hom  he  has  acquired  dominion,  by  the  se- 
cret and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic.  He  is 
averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and  friv- 
olous nature  to  which  hr  belongs ; but  he  cherishes  no  ani- 
mosity or  hostility  to  that  feeble  rare.  T.te  - concerns  ex- 
cite no  interest— their  pursuits  no  sympathy  -their  joys  no 
envy.  It  ss  irksome  and  vexatious  for  hint  to  be  crossed  t v 
1 them  in  Ins  melancholy  musing*, — but  he  treats  them  with 
gentleness  and  pity ; and,  except  when  slung  to  impatience 
i by  too  importunate  an  intnunon.  is  kind  and  eoiumnie  to 
| tne  comforts  of  all  around  him.— -Thu  piece  is  properly  en- 
j titled  a dramatic  poem— for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  adrama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 

I It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters  ; Manfred  mere- 
ly muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  111.*: 
distresses  arr  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at 
its  closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the 


Have  been  to  me  ns  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  ttll-uameless  hour.  I have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throh,  that  bents  with  hope*  or  wishes. 
Or  lurking  lovo  of  something  on  tho  earth. — 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 

Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  31 
Whom  I have  sought  in  dark  tu  x*  and  in  light— 

Ye,  w'ho  do  compass  earth  about,  und  dwell 
In  subtler  erwence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
I Of  mountains  inaccessiblo  are  haunts3 
i And  earth’s  and  oceau's  caves  familiar  things— 

I call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

same.  A hunter  and  n priest,  ami  Mime  domestics,  are  in- 
deed introduced, but  they  have  no  connect i«>u  with  the  pas* 
siim*  or  suffering*  on  which  the  interest  depends  ; and 
Manfred  i*  substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole  piece. 
He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Being 
he  had  loved  : suid  the  immortal  Spirit*  whom  he  evokes  to 
reproach  with  hi*  misery,  and  Ihnr  inability  to  relieve  it.  | 
These  unearthly  being*  approach  nearer  to  the  character 
of  persons  of  the  drama— but  still  they  are  but  choral  ac- 
companiment* to  the  performance . and  Manfred  is,  in 
reality,  the  only  actor  and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  de- 
lineate hi*  character  indeed— to  render  conceivable  his  feel- 
ing*—!* plainly  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem  ; 
and  the  conception  and  execution  are.  in  this  respect, 
equally  admirable.  It  is  a grand  and  terrific  1 1 si  on  of  a 
being  invested  w ith  superhuman  attribute*,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  more  than  human  suffering*,  and  be  sus- 
tained undcri  hem  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride. 
To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction,  is  to  mistake 
: the  end  and  aim  of  the  author.  Probabilities,  we  apprehend, 
dul  not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration  ; his  object  was, 
to  produce  effect — to  exalt  and  dilate  the  character  through 
whom  he  w as  to  interest  or  appal  u»-  and  to  raise  our  con- 
ception of  it.  by  all  the  helps  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of  superstMion.  It  i*  enough, 
therefore,  if  the  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  him  (• 
ctmcru  fMr,  and  if  the  supposition  of  its  reality  enhances  our 
emotions  and  kindles  our  imagination  . — for  it  is  Manfred 
only  that  we  are  required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If  we 
can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a real  existence,  and  cider 
into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  hi*  pride  ahd  Ins  sorrow'!, 
wc  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  menu*  that  have  been 
u*ed  to  furrii*h  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  us  to 
attain  to  this  conception.  Wc  may  regard  them  but  as 
tyjic*,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories  . but  hk  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  which  all 
these  are  but  shadows."— Jcpkrkt. 

“ In  this  very  extraordinary  poein,  Lord  Bvron  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  put  out  hi*  strength  upon  the  same  objects  The  action 
is  laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps— the  character* 
arc  all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of 
the  poem  teems  udli  imagery  and  pasHou,  though,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it 
were,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conception*  : 
and  thus  the  composition,  as  a whole,  is  liable  to  many  ana 
fatal  objections.  But  there  i*  a still  more  novel  exhibition 
of  Lord  Byron’s  powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.  He  ha* 
here  burst  into  the  world  of  spirit*  ; und.  in  the  wild  delight 
w ith  which  the  elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  inspired 
him,  he  has  endeavored  to  embody  and  call  up  before  him 
their  ministering  agents,  and  to  employ  throe  wild  personi- 
fications, as  lie  formerly  employ  d the  feelings  and  passion* 
of  man.  We  nre  not  prepared  to  say.  Hint,  in  this  daring 
attempt,  be  has  completely  succeeded  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  plan  he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal 
character  which  he  has  wished  to  delineate,  would  require 
a fuller  development  than  is  here  given  to  them  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, a sense  of  imperfection,  incompleteness,  and 
confusion  at  companies  the  mind  throughout  the  perusal  of 
the  poem,  owing  either  to  sonic  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  or  to  the  inherent  mystery  of  the  subject  Hut  i bough, 
on  that  account,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  distinctly  the 
drift  of  the  composition,  it  unquestionably  exhibits  many 
noble  delineations  of  mountain  scenery,— many  impressive 
and  terrible  pictures  of  passion,— and  ’many  wild  and  awfui 
visions  of  imaginary  horror.”— Paortsso*  Wilbok.J 

* [•*  Eternal  Agency  ’ 

Ye  spirits  of  the  immortal  Universe MS.J 

* [“  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunts  ’’ — M8.j 
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"Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise ! appear  ! 

[.4  pause. 

They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
! Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 

Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — Rise  ! appear ! Appear ! 

[A  pause 

If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

> Yc  shall  not  thus  elude  mo:  by  a power, 

Deeper  titan  u!l  yet  urged,  a tyrant-spell, 

Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a star  condemn’d, 

{ The  burning  wreck  of  a demolish’d  world, 

A wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 

By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 

The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  mo, 

I do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear ! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery : it 
is  stationary  ; and  a voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  SrjRiT. 

Mortal ! to  thy  bidding  bow’d, 

From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 

Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 

And  the  summer’s  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion. 

Which  is  mix’d  for  my  pavilion 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden. 

On  a star-beam  I have  ridden ; 

To  thine  adjuration  bow’d, 

Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow’d ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown’d  him  long  ago 
On  a throno  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds, 

With  a diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 

But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  (till 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 

The  Glacier’s  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 

But  I ain  ho  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.’ 

I am  tho  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  inako  tho  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern ’d  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  '!  * 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spirit. 

Iii  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 

Where  the  wind  is  a stranger, 

And  tho  sea-snake  hath  life, 

Where,  the  Mermaid  is  decking 
Her  green  hair  with  shells  ; 

Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 
Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 

O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 
The  deep  echo  roll’d — 

To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

Fourth  Spirit. 

Where  the  slumliering  earthquake 
lues  pillow’d  on  fire, 

And  the  lakes  of  bitumeu 
Rise  boiiingly  higher ; 

Where  the  roots  of  tho  Andes 
Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 

As  their  summits  to  heuven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth  ; 

I havo  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 

Thy  6pell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  bo  my  guide  ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 

I am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm  : , 

The  hurricane  I left  behind 
Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 

To  speed  to  thee,  o’er  shore  and  sea 
I swept  upon  the  blast: 

Tho  fleet  I met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 
’Twill  sink  ere  night  bo  past. 

Sixth  Spirit. 

My  dwelling  is  tho  shadow  of  the  night, 

Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

Seventh  Spirit. 

Tho  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  cro  earth  began,  by  me : 

It  was  a world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e’er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 

Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  liosom'd  not  a lovelier  star. 

Tho  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 

A pathless  comet,  and  a curse, 

The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 

Still  rolling  on  with  innato  force, 

Without  a sphere,  without  a courec, 

A bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  ! 

And  thou  ! beneath  its  influence  bom — 

Thou  worm  ! whom  I obey  and  scorn- 
Forced  by  a power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  theo  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  theo  bend 
And  parley  with  a thing  like  thee — 

What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay  ! with  mo  7 

The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay ! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say? 

Man.  Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what— of  whom — and  why? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me  ; read  it  there  — 
Yo  know  it,  and  I cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  wo  posses*: 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  ]>ortiou,  or  a sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 

These  shall  bo  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  yc  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Yo  offer  so  profusely  what  I ask? 

j £•*  Which  is  fit  for  my  pavilion.”— MS.] 

i 

* (”  Or  irokes  its  ice  delay.”— MS.] 
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Spirit.  It  if*  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 

But — thou  mayst  dip. 

Man.  Will  death  be*dow  it  on  me  7 

Spirit.  Wo  arc  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 

We  are  eternal ; and  to  ns  the  past 
Is.  as  the  future,  present.  Art  thou  answer'd  T 
' Man.  Ye  mock  me — hut  the  power  which  brought 

ye  her© 

Hath  made  you  mine.  Slaves,  wofF  not  at  my 
will ! 

The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 

Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own. 

And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay ! 
Answer,  or  I will  teach  you  what  1 am. 

Spirit . We  answer  as  we  answer'd  ; our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  yo  so? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'ft,  thine  essence  be  as  otu*. 
We  ha vo  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  rail  death  hath  naught  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I then  have  cull'd  ye  from  your  retdins  in 
vain ; 

Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  inc. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ; it  is  thine : 

Rethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 

Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days 

Man.  Accursed  ! what  have  I to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause:  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service  ; 

Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes? 
Man.  No.  none:  yet  stay— one  moment,  ere  we 
part— 

I would  behold  yo  face  to  face.  I hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  soiitaks. 

As  music  on  the  waters ; and  I see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a clear  large  star ; 

But  nothing  more.  Approach  me  as  ye  are, 

Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom’d  forms. 

.Spirit.  Wo  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  wo  nr  »he  mind  and  principle: 

But  choose  a form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I have  no  choice ; there  is  no  form  on 
earth 

Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.  Let  him, 

Who  w most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come 

Serrnth  Spirit.  ( Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure.)  Behold! 

Man.  Oil  Cod  ! if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a madness  and  a mockery, 

I vet  might  be  most  happy.  I will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [TA*  figure  xanishe s. 

My  heart  is  crush'd  ! 

[Manfred  falls  senseless. 

(A  Voire  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows.)1 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  gross. 

And  the  meteor  ou  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  oil  the  morass  ;* 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting 
And  the  silent  leaves  arc  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shull  my  soul  be  upon  thine. 

With  u power  and  with  a sigu 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  arc  shades  which  will  not  vnuish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  ennst  not  banish  ; 

By  a power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  uever  be  alone  ; 

Thou  urt  wrapt  as  with  a shroud. 

Thou  art  gather'd  ill  a cloud  ; 

And  forever  shall  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spelt 
Though  thou  scest  me  not  pass  by, 

Thou  shall  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a thing  that,  though  unseen, 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 

Aud  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  tlijr  head, 

Thou  shalt  murvel  1 am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  w'hat  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a curse ; 

And  a spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a snure  ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a sun, 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  team  I did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I then  did  wring 
The  Mack  blood  in  its  blackest  spring : 

From  thy  own  smile  I snatch'd  the  snake, 

For  there  it  coil’d  as  iu  a brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  1 drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 

Iu  proving  ever)'  poison  known, 

1 found  tile  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 

By  thy  unfathom’d  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul’s  hypocrisy  ; 

» [These  verses  were  written  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  and 
transmuted  to  Fugland  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  Clulde  Harold.  "As  they  were  written,”  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "immediately  after  the  last  fruitless  attempt  at  re- 
! conciliation,  it  is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet’s 
thoughts  w hile  he  penned  some  of  the  opening  stanzas.”] 

* [**  And  the  *-i*p  on  the  morass.” — Hcitnniz,  in  February, 
181s,  of  a menaced  version  of  Manfred  by  some  Italian, 
Lord  Myron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Iloppner— 1 '•  If  you 
have  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  man,  would 
you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  ofler  of  any  price  he 

may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided 
he  wrill  throw  his  translation  into  the  fire,  and  promise  not 
to  undertake  any  other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  things  T 
I will  send  him  his  money  immediately,  on  this  condi- 
tion.” A negotiation  was  accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  the 
translator,  on  receiving  two  hundred  francs,  delivered  up 
his  manuscript,  and  engaged  never  to  translate  any  other 
of  the  (toet's  works,  uf  his  qualification*  for  the  task 
some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  he  had 
turned  the  worn  “ wisp,”  ill  this  line,  into  ••  a bundle  ot 
straw.”] 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  paw'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

Bv  th;.  delight  in  others’  pnin, 

And  b)  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I call  upon  thee!  and  compel1 
Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell! 

And  on  thy  head  I pour  the  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

, Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  he  in  thy  destiny* ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 
To  thy  wish,  but  as  a fear; 

Lo ! the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  chtuklcss  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Hath  the  word  been  pass'd — now  wither  ! 

SCENE  II. 

The  Mount  ait  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning. — 
Mankrrd  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I have  raised  abandon  ino — 

The  spells  which  I have  studied  baffle  mo — 

Tho  remedy  1 reck'd  of  tortured  me  ; 

I lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid, 

It  hath  no  [>ower  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf'd  in  darkness, 

It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why*  are  ye  beautiful  ? I cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

1 That  openost  over  all,  and  onto  all 

Art  a delight — thou  shin’st  not  on  my  heart 
And  you,  vc  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I stand,  and  on  the  torrent’s  brink  l>enenth 
i Behold  tho  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrulis 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ; when  a leap, 

A stir,  a motion,  even  a breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  u|M>n  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  forever — wherefore  do  I pause? 

I feel  the  impulse — yet  I do  not  plunge  ; 

I see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede  ; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm  * 

There  is  n j*ower  upon  mo  which  withholds, 

And  makes  it  my  fatalit*'  to  live  ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  withiu  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  K 
My*  own  soul’s  sepulchre,  for  I have  ceased 
To  justify  mv  deeds  unto  myself — 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil  Ay, 

Thou  winged  anil  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

• [,•!«  eagle  passes 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Well  mnyst  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ; thou  art  gone 
Where  tlie  eye  cannot  follow  thee  ; but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 

With  u jmrvading  vision. — Beautiful ! 

How  beautiful  is  all  tl  *«  visible  world  ! 

How  glorious  in  its  actu  u and  itself ! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  ol  jridc, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lolly  will, 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves. 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.  Hark  ! the  note, 

[ The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed-— 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 

Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  f 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  1 wore 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a lovely  sound, 

A living  voice,  a breathing  harmony, 

A liodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  tho  bless’ d tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a Chamois  Hunt  hr. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt : her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me  ; mv  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here? 

Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 

Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  : bis  garb 

Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 

Proud  as  a freeborn  peasant’s,  at  this  distance — 

I will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  (not  perceiving  the  other.)  To  lie  thus — 
Gray-hair'd  with  anguish,*  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,4 
A blighted  trunk  upon  a cursed  root, 

Which  but  supplies  a feeling  to  decay — 

And  to  bo  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 

Having  been  otherwise  ! Now  furrow’d  o’et 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

' ^ ' ! Co  adjure  thee  to  this  spell.”— MS.) 

* [The  jrerins  of  this,  and  of  several  other  passages  in  Man- 
fred, may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which 
Lord  BvTon  transmitted  to  hi*  sister:  t.  g.  “Sept.  19. — 
{ Arrived  at  a lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains  ; left 
our  quadrupeds,  and  ascended  further ; came  to  some  snow- 
in  patches,  upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  the  same  dents  a*  in  a sieve ; the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I scrambled  on  and 
upwards.  Hobhousc  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
w hole  of  the  mountains  superb.  A shepherd  on  a sleep  and 
verv  high  cliff  playing  upon  his  pipe  ; very  different  from 
Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows’  befit  (for  tfieir  wealth,  like 
the  patriarchs’,  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a 
height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
! wheie  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  renhaed  all  that  1 have  ever  heard  or  ima- 
gined of  a pastoral  existence— much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor  ; for  there  we  arc  a little  too  much  of  the  sabre 
and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a crook  in  one  hand,  you 

are  sure  to  see  a gun  in  the  othe*:  but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed— solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchal.  As  we  weal,  they 
played  the  • Kunz  lies  V aches'  and  other  air*,  bv  way  ol  fare- 
well. I have  lately  repeoplcd  my  mind  with  nature.’’] 

» (See  the  opening  lines  to  the  “Prisoner  of  Chilton, "<?«(*. 
p.  14S.  Speaking  of  Mane  Antoinette,  “ 1 was  struck,”  say* 
Madame  Cainpun,  “ with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  features:  her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Vareanes  to 
Paris.”  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfbrtunate  tjneen 
Mary.  “ With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,"  says  her  his- 
torian, “she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block  ; ami  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  fnllmg  out  of  its  ntiire.  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows.” 
The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson,  Chnrles  I.,  turned  quite  gray, 
in  like  manner,  during  his  stay  at  Carisbrooke.] 

* [“  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  janes,  all  withered, 
— trunks  stripped  and  barklcss,  branches  .ifelcss,  done  by  a 
tingle  winter  : their  appearance  reminded  ms  of  me  and  my 
family.'' — H 'wist  Journal.) 
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Which  I outlive  ! — Yo  toppling  crags  of  ico  ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o’orwliclming,  come  and  crush *me  ! 

I hoar  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a frequent  conflict but  ye  pass, 

And  only  faH  on  things  that  still  would  live; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  front  up  the  valley ; 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  !>oiI  up  around  the  glaciers;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 

Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  IIcll,1 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a living  shore, 

Heap’d  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I am  giddy.’  1 

C.  Hun.  I must  approach  him  cautiously  ; if  near, 

A sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  ho 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Mun.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ; filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction’s  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a sudden  dash, 

Which  crush’d  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus, 

Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 

Why  stood  I not  beneath  it? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  ! have  a care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  lovo 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

Man.  ( not  hearing  him.)  Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a fitting  tomb  ; 

My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth  ; 

They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind’s  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall 
be — 

In  this  one  pluuge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 

You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth ! take  these  atoms ! 
[As  Manfred  is  in  art  to  spring  from  the 
cliff,  the  Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and  re- 
tains him  with  a sudden  grasp. 

C ff'in.  Hold,  madman! — though  aweary  of  thy 
life, 

Stain  no,  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  mo 1 will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  mo  not — 

I am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me 1 grow  blind What  art 

thou  ? 

C.  Hun.  I’ll  answer  that  anon.  — Away  with 
me 

The  clouds  grow  thicker there — now  loan  on 

me — 

Place  your  foot  here — hero,  take  this  staff",  and  cling 
A moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 

The  Chalet  will  be  gaiu’d  within  an  hour — 

Como  on,  we’ll  quickly  find  a surer  footing, 


1 1"  Ascended  the  AVengcn  mountain ; left  the  horses,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side,  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers;  then  the 
Dent  d'Areeut,  shining  like  truth ; then  the  Little  Giant, 
and  the  Great  Giant ; and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhorn. 
The  height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley.  Heard 
the  avalanches  tailing  every  five  minutes  nearly." — Sreitt 
Journal.] 

* (“  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  old  Hell.” — MS.] 


And  something  like  a pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash’d  since  winter. — Come,  ’tis  bravely  dono — 
You  should  have  been  a hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty , 
the  scene  closes .• 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 


A Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

C.  Hun.  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 
go  forth : 

Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 

When  thou  art  better,  I will  be  thy  guide — 

Rut  whither? 

Man.  It  imports  not : I do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Ilun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  liespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage — 

One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o’er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ? I only  know  their  portals ; 

My  way  of  life  leads  inc  hut  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals  ; hut  tho  paths, 

Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 

I know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 

And  he  of  better  cheer.  Come,  tasto  my  wine  ; 

’Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage : many  a day 
’T  has  thaw’d  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away  ! there’s  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  tho  earth  l 

C.  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? thy  senses  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I say  ’tis  blood — my  blood ! the  pure  warm 
stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 

And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  lovo, 

And  this  was  shed  but  still  it  rises  up, 

Coloring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I shall  never  be. 

C-  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin, 

Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whato’er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  l>e,  there’s  comfort  yet — 

The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Pnticnco  ami  patience ! llcuce — tnxt  wovi  j 
was  mndo 

For  brutes  of  burden,  not  for  birds  of  prey  ; 


* [“The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  cuoirg  jp 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  <>//».•  i 
during  a spring  tide— it  was  while  and  sulphury,  and  im 
measurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  w c ascended  wa* 
not  of  so  precipitous  a nature  ; but,  on  arriving  at  the  sutn- 
; mit,  we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a boiling  sea 
of  cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood — 
these  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing 
the  masses  of  snow,  I made  a snow  ball  and  pelted  Hobhouae 
with  it." — Stmt  Journal.] 
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Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a dust  like  thine, — 

I am  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hun.  Thanks  to  heaven ! 

1 would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  farno 
Of  William  Tell : but  whatsoe’er  thine  ill, 

It  must  he  l>ome,  and  these  wild  sturts  are  useless. 
Man.  Do  1 not  bear  it? — 1 ,00  k on  me — I live. 

C.  Han.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  henlthful  life. 
Man.  I tell  thee,  man ! I have  lived  mnny  years, 
Many  lone  years,  but  they  are  nothin"  now 
1 To  thoae  which  1 must  number:  ages — ages — 

Space  and  eternity — aud  consciousness. 

With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked ! 

C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  ugo 
Hath  scarce  been  set ; I am  thine  elder  far. 

Man.  Think’st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth  ; but  actions  are  our  epochs:  mine 
Have  made  my  days  aud  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  aliko,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ; and  one  desert, 

Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 

But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 

Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas!  ho's  mad — but  yet  I must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I would  I were — for  then  the  things  I see 
Would  be  but  a distemper’d  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look’st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  ami  thee — a peasant  of  tho  Alps — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts  ; 

Thy  days  ef  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  ; thy  toils, 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ; hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren’s  love  for  epitaph  ; 

This  do  I see — and  then  I look  within — 

It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch’d  already ! 

C.  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine  ? 

Man  No,  friend  ! I would  not  wrong  theo  nor  ex- 
change 

My  lot  with  iving  being : I can  Itear — 

However  wrev.  redly,  ’tis  still  to  bear — 

In  life  what  others  coidd  not  brook  to  dream, 

, But  perish  iu  tlrvr  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this — 

This  cautions  feeling  for  another's  pr.ht, 

Const  thou  l>e  black  with  evil? — say  w t so. 

Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies? 

Man.  Oh  ! no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me  — 

On  those  whom  I best  loved : I never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence-- 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal 

C.  Him.  Heaven  give  theo  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself ; 

My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I need  them  not, 

But  can  enduro  thy  pity.  I depart — 

'Tis  time — farewell ! — Here’s  gold,  and  thanks  for 
thee — 

No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 

I know  my  path — the  mountain  peril ’s  pass’d : — 

And  once  again,  I chargo  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Man pk bd. 

SCENE  11. 

A loirer  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A Cataract.1 
Enter  Manfrkd. 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunhow's  rays3  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  tho  many  hues  of  heaven, 

And  roll  tho  sheeted  silver’s  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 

And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 

And  to  and  fro,  like  tho  pale  counter’s  tail, 

The  (limit  steed,  to  lie  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  told  in  the  Apoculypse.3  No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  tins  sight  of  loveliness ; 

I should  lie  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 

And  with  tho  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I will  call  her. 

[Manfred  taken  some,  of  the  irater  into  the  palm 
of  hiit  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  muttering  ; 
the  adjuration.  After  a pause,  the  Witch  or  i 
the  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunboic 
of  the  torrent. 

Beautiful  Spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light, 

And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth’s  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Carnation’d  like  a sleeping  infant's  check, 

Hock'd  by  the  boating  of  her  mother’s  heart, 

Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 

The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  lienuties  of  tho  snnbow  which  bends  o’er  thee.4 
Beautiful  Spirit ! in  thy  culm  clear  brow, 

* f This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  most  sweetly 
written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a still  and  delicious  witchery 
in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
beauty  of  the  being  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  thesi 
visible  enchantments.— Jeffrey.} 

* This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alpine  torrents : it  is  exactly  like  a rainbow  onine 
down  to  pay  a visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it : 
this  effect  lasts  till  noon.— p*  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
went  to  the  torrent : the  sun  upon  it,  forming  a rainbow  of 
the  lower  part  of  all  colors,  hut  principally  purple  and  gold  : 
the  bow  moving  as  you  move  : I never  saw  any  thing  like 
tins , it  is  only  in  the  sunshine." — Swiss  Journal.) 

* (”  Arr:*2d  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau ; glaciers ; torrents  : 
one' of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  in  height  of  visible 
descent;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  glaciers 

J enormous ; storm  came  on— thunder,  lightning,  hail ; all  in 
perfection,  and  l>eautiful.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a white  horse  streaming  in  the 

j 

win  I,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the 
' pah  horse'  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  th c Apocalypse. 

It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a something  between  both ; 
its  immense  height  gives  it  a wave  or  curve,  a spreading 
hero  or  condensation  there,  wonderful  and  indescribable.” — 
Swiss  Journal.] 

* [In  all  Lord  Byron’s  heroes  wc  recognise,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  grent  characteristics— a high 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  newer  of  the  mind,— an 
intense  sensibility  of  passion,— an  almost  boundless  capacity 
of  tumultuous  emotion,— a haunting  admiration  of  the  j 
grandeur  of  disordered  jiowcr,— and,  above  all.  a soul-felt, 
blood-felt  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  full  of  it  lo  over-  j 
flow  mg ; it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  “ Prisoner  of  i 
Chillon but  it  is  in  “ Manfred”  that  it  riots  and  revels  | 
among  the  streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  moun- 
tains, and  heavens.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Manfred 
more  of  the  self-might  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  j re- 
ductions. He  has  therein  brought,  with  wonderful  power, 

' 
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Wherein  i*  glass’d  serenity  of  soul, 

I Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I fad  that  thou  will  pardon  to  a Son 
Of  Garth,  whom  the  obririuer  powers  permit  j 

At  times  to  commune  with  them— if  that  he 
( At  ail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus. 

And  gaze  on  thee  a moincut. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

1 know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thco  power; 

1 know  thee  for  a man  of  many  thoughts, 
f And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

- Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  suflcriugK. 

I have  expected  this  — what  wonldst  thou  with 
me 

Man.  To  look  npou  thy  beauty — nothiug  further.1 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden’d  rne,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 

But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.  I have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I search  no  further. 

IW/rA.  What  could  be  tho  (fiest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 

The  rulers  of  tho  invisible  ! 

Man.  A boon ; 

But  why  should  I repent  it  ? 'twerc  in  vain. 

Witch.  I know  not  that ; let  thy  lips  utter  it 
Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  tno,  ’tin  but  tho  same  ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a voice.  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  meu. 

Nor  look'd  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 

The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 

Tho  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 

Made  me  a stranger ; though  I wore  the  form, 

I had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  mo 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

1 I held  but  slight  communion ; but  instead, 

My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breatho 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbicss  granite  ; or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  tho  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted;  or 
To  follow  through  tho  night  the  ruoviug  moon. 

The  stars  and  their  development ; or  cutch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dun ; 


i metaphysical  conceptions  into  forms,— and  we  know  of  no 

rule m in  which  the  aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout 
ighted  up  with  an  expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn, 
and  majestic.  It  is  the  poem,  next  to“Childe  Harold,*’ 
w hich  we  sSiould  give  to  a foreteller  to  read,  that  he  might 
know  something  of  Byron.  Shaxspenre  has  Riven  to  those 
abstractions  of  human  life  and  bemir.  w hich  arc  truth  in  the 
intellect,  forms  as  fuh,  clear,  glowing,  as  the  idealized 
forms  of  visible  nature.  The  very  word*  of  Ariel  picture  to 
ns  hi*  twautiful  being.  In  “ Manfred,”  we  see  glorious  but 
immature  manifestations  of  similar  power.  The  poet  there 
creates,  with  delight.  thoughts  and  feelings  and  fancies  into 
visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to  them,  and 
clasp  them  tn  his  passion.  The  beautiful  Witch  of  the  Alps 
seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  tho  cataract.— as 
if  il/t  poet’s  eyes,  unsated  with  Inc  beauty  of  tnaimimte 
nut  *.  i?ave  spectral  apjwirjtion*  of  loveliness  to  feed  the 
pure  pa«ion  ot  the  poet's  soul. — Wilsost.] 

| 1 (There  is  somothiiiR  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 

, passage ; ami  both  the  apparition  and  the  dtaloRue  arc  «o 
■ managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swallowed 
1 up  in  that  of  their  beauty ; and,  w ithout  actually  believing 


Or  to  look,  Ust’niug,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves. 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I wu.s  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — cross’d  me  in  my  path, 

1 felt  myself  degrade  buck  to  them. 

And  was  all  cluy  again.  And  thr  u I dived, 

111  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  d>*alh, 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ; and  drew 
From  wither’d  bom*,  and  skiin'*,  and  heap’d  up  dust. 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.  Then  I pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  ill  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time ; and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  onlcal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  npou  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infiuite,  1 made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as.  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

lie  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Autero*,*  at  Gudaru, 

As  I do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until, 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh  ! I but  thus  prolong’d  my  words, 

Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
, As  I approach  the  core  of  my  heart’s  grief — 

Hut  to  my  task.  I have  uot  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 

I With  whom  I wore  the  chain  of  human  tics ; 

| If  I had  such,  they  aeeiu'd  not  such  to  me — 

Yet  there  was  one— » 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eye*. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 

But  soften’d  all,  mid  temper’d  into  beauty  : 

She  had  the  same  lone  thought*  and  wanderings, 

The  quest  of  hidden  kuow  ledge,  and  a mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe  : nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 

Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I had  not ; 

And  tenderness — hut  that  I had  for  her; 

Humility — and  that  I never  had. 

Her  fault*  were  miue — her  virtue*  were  her  own — 

1 loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her  1 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke 
her  heart — 

It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.  I have  shed 


that  such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel 
for  the  moineut  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence.— JarrasY] 
* The  philosopher  Jamblicu*.  The  story  of  the  raising 
of  Eros  and  Antrrns  may  he  found  in  his  life  by  Kunapius. 
It  is  well  told.— {“  It  is  reported  of  him.”  says  Eunapiu*. 
“that  while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot 
baths  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  a dispute  arising  concerning  the 
baths,  he,  smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  in- 
habitants bjr  what  names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were 
nearer  and  handsomer  than  the  rest,  were  called.  To 
which  the  inhabitants  replied,  that  • the  fine  was  called  Eros, 
and  the  other  Anteros.  but  for  what  reason  they  knew  not.* 
Upon  which  Jamblicu*,  sitting  by  one  of  the  sprimrs,  put  his 
hand  in  the  water,  and  muttering  some  few  words  to  him- 
self, called  up  a fair-eomplexioned  boy,  with  gold-colored 
locks  dangling  from  his  back  and  breast,  so  that  he  looked 
like  one  that  was  washing : and  then,  going  to  the  other 
soring,  oml  doing  as  he  had  done  before,  called  up  another 
Cupid,  with  darker  and  more  dishevelled  hair:  upon  which 
both  the  Cupids  clung  about  Jambhcus ; but  he  presently 
sent  them  back  to  their  proper  places.  After  this, ‘tus 
friends  submitted  their  belief  to  him  in  every  thing.”] 
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MANFRED. 


Scene  iii. 


I R ;od,  but  not  hem — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed — 
j I taw — and  could  not  stanch  it. 

1 Witch , And  for  this — 

\ A being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
j Ti  e order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 

M nglng  with  us  and  our*.  thou  dost  forego 

Tlie  gift*  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 

To  recreant  mortality Away! 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air!  I toll  thee, since  that  hour — 
But  words  an*  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 

1 Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  mo  ! 

! My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 

But  peopled  with  the  Furies ; — I have  gnash’d 
My  teeth  in  darknem  till  returning  morn, 

! Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I have  pray’d 
For  madti'TO  as  a blessing — 'tis  dpnied  me. 

I have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
i Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 

J And  fata!  tilings  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
j Of  ail  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  hack. 

Back  by  a single  hair,  which  would  not  break, 
j In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
I The  affluence  of  iny  soul — which  one  day  was 
l * Cmesus  in  creation — I plunged  deep, 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gu!f  of  rr.y  unfnthoin’d  thought. 

1 I plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
1 I sought  in  all,  save  where  ’tis  to  he  found. 

And  that  I have  to  learn — my  sciences, 

My  long-pursued  and  superhuman  art, 

! Is  mortal  h«r« — I dwell  in  my  despair — 

And  live — mid  live  forever. 

IFifcA.  It  may  be 

That  I can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 

Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 

With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

Witch.  That  is  not  in  my'  province ; but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes 

Man.  I will  not  swear — Obey  ! und  whom  ? the 
spirits 

Whose  presence  I command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never! 

Witch.  Is  this  all? 

(Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Yet  bethink  thee, 

And  parse  ere  thou  rejectest 
Man.  I have  said  it. 

Witch.  Enough  ! — I may  retire  then — say ! 
j Man.  Retire ! 

[The  Witch  disappears. 
Man.  (alone.)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror : 

n«y» 


1 The  story  of  Pausanias.  king  of  Sparta,  (who  commanded 
I the  Greeks  at  the  halite  of  Platen,  and  after  waul*  perished 

for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedemonians,)  and  Cleonice, 
I is  told  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Citnon  ; and  in  the  Laconics  of 
; Pausanias  the  sophist,  in  his  description  of  Greece.— (The 
l following  is  the  passage  from  Plutarch  “ It  is  related,  that 
j when  Pausanian  was  at  Byzantium,  he  cast  Ins  eyes  upon  a 
) young  virgin  named  Cleonice,  of  a noble  family  "there,  and 
I insisted  on  having  her  for  a mistress.  The  parents,  uitimida- 
lid  by  to*  power,  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  giving 
.p  their  daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light 
' might  be  taken  out  of  lus  apartments,  that  she  might  go  to 
, bu*  bed  in  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  he  was 
asleep,  and  she  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick 
and  threw  n down.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he, 
in  his  confusion,  thinking  it  w as  an  enemy  coming  to  assas 
•unite  bun,  unsheathed  adagger  that  lav  by  him.  and  plunged 
it  into  the  virgin’s  heart.  After  this  no  could  never  rest. 
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Steal  on  u*  and  uteal  from  ns ; yet  we  live. 

Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 

In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 

Which  winks  with  sorrow,  or  bents  quick  with  pain, 

Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 

In  nil  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  hack 
As  from  a stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a moment’s.  I have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I can  call  the  dead, 

And  awk  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  lie : 

The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  (»rave, 

And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 

The  buried  Prophet  answer  d to  the  I lag 
Of  Endor ; and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzan'.ne  maid’s  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  nis  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  ho  slew, 

And  died  unpanlon'd — though  he  call’d  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalin  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depone  her  wrath. 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill'd.1 
If  I had  never  lived,  that  which  1 love 
Had  still  been  living ; had  I never  loved. 

That  which  I love  would  still  he  beautiful — 

Happy  and  giving  happiness.  What  is  she? 

What  is  she  now  ? — a sufferer  for  my  sins — 

A thing  I dare  not  think  upon— or  nothing. 

Within  few  hours  I shall  not  call  ill  vain — 

Yet  in  this  hour  I dread  the  thing  I dare* 

Until  this  hour  I never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I tremble, 

And  feel  a strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 

But  I can  act  even  what  I most  abhor, 

Aud  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Dertiny. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 

And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot  m 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces  ; o’er  the  savage  sea, 

The  glossy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

Wo  skim  it*  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a tumbling  tempest’s  foam. 


Her  image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a mena- 
cing tone  repeated  this  heroic  verse,— 

‘Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare  !’ 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Ciuion  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  lie  found  means  to 
escape  thence ; and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre, 
he  is  said  to  have  applied  to  a temple  at  llcrarlra.  where 
the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  invoked  I 
the  spirit  of  Cleonice.  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  ap* 
peared,  and  told  hun  ‘he  would  soon  (>*•  deliioml  from  all  . 
his  troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta  in  w Inch,  it  m etna,  J 
his  death  was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  narticulai  s we 
have  from  many  historians  Languors  t -.  i.fctorcA,  vol.iii. 
p.  279.  “ Thus  we  find,”  adds  the  translator,  “ that  it  was 
a custom  ie  t!.e  Paean  as  well  as  in  the  IlrlTw  theology, 
to  con  • tb  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead ; an  J that  the  witch  of 
1 Fli~f  was  not  the  only  w itch  in  the  wo-  ld.”J 
I 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Act  ii. 


Frozen  in  a moment' — a Hem)  whirlpool's  imago: 

Anil  this  most  stoop  fantastic  pinnacle. 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  tho  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
I’o  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival —*  *tis  strange  they  come  not 

A Voice  without,  tinging. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl’d  down  from  the  throne, 

Lav  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 

I broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I shiver’d  his  chain, 

I leagued  hint  with  numbers — 

He’s  Tyrant  again! 

With  tho  blood  of  a million  he’ll  answer  my  care, 
With  tt  nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair. 


First  Dcs.  Welcome! — Where’s  Nemesis? 

Second  Dcs.  At  some  great  work  ; 

But  what  I know  not,  for  my  hunds  wore  full 
Third  Des.  Behold  she  cometh. 

i 

Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been?  ! 

My  sisters  and  to,  self  are  slow  to-night. 

Nem.  I was  detain’d  repairing  shatter’d  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 

Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 

And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 

Goading  tho  wise  to  madness ; from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 

To  weigh  kings  in  the  halunce,  nnd  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  ! 

We  have  outstay’d  the  hour — mount  wo  our  clouds  !* 

[Exeunt. 


Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast, 

But  1 left  not  a sail,  and  I left  not  a mast ; 

There  is  not  a plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 

And  there  is  not  a wretch  to  lament  o’er  his  wreck ; 
Save  one,  whom  I held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
And  he  was  a subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A traitor  on  land,  and  a pirate  at  scu — 

But  I saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me  ! 

First  Destiny,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 

May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly. 

The  black  plaguo  flew  o’er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 

Tons  of  thousands  shall  perish — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  shall  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish 
Ami  evil  nnd  dread. 

Envelop  a nation — 

Tho  bless’d  are  the  dead, 

Who  see  not  the  sight 
Of  their  own  desolation — 

This  work  of  a night — 

This  wreck  of  a realm — this  deed  of  my  doing — 
For  ages  I’ve  done,  aud  shall  still  bo  renewing ! 

Enter  the  Second  onr  Third  Destinies. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves  ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves ! 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Arimanes  on  his  Thronef  a 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hi/mn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air ! 

Who  walks  the  clouds  aud  waters — in  his  hand 
Tho  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  teur 
Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 

He  breatheth — and  a tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

lie  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder; 

He  gazoth — from  his  glaucc  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footstep  the  volcanoes  rise  ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence  ; his  path 
Tho  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies  ;* 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  nt  his  wrath. 

To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice  ; 

To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute  ; Life  is  his, 

W’ith  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  tho  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes ! on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  wo  await 
His  nod ! 

Nem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns ! we  are  thine, 

And  all  that  livctli,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 

And  most  things  wholly  so;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 

And  wo  are  vigilant — Thy  late  coinmauds 
Have  been  fulfill’d  to  tho  utmost. 

■ 


« l‘*  Came  to  a mo*nss ; Hobhouse dismounted  to  set  over 
well ; I tried  to  pass  my  horse  over  ; the  horse  sunk  up  to 
’.be  chin,  and  of  course” he  and  I were  in  the  mud  together; 
beamed  but  not  hurt;  laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at 
| the  Grmdcnwold ; mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher 
’ glacier — like  o frozen  hurricane.’' — Swiss  Journal .] 

s [This  stanza  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character ; and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  hu- 


man calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  i 
satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  * 
the  feelings  anil  impressions  which  it  was  here  his  business 
to  maintain. — Jkpfbey.) 


* [“  The  comets  herald  through  the 
MS.) 
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Scbns  iv.  MANFRED.  195 


Enter  Manprkd. 

A Spirit . What  is  here  ? 

A mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 

How  down  and  worship ! 

Second  Spirit.  I do  know  the  man — 

A Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill ! 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship,  slave  ! — 
What,  know’st  thou  not 

Thine  and  our  Sovereign? — Tremble,  and  obey ! 

All  the.  Spirit s.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemn- 
ed clay, 

Child  of  the  Earth  ! or  dread  tho  worst. 

Man.  I know  it ; 

And  yet  yo  see  I kneel  not. 

Fourth  Spirit.  ’Twill  bo  taught  thee. 

Man.  T»  taught  already ; — many  a night  on  tho 
earth. 

On  tho  bare  ground,  havo  1 bow’d  down  my  face, 
Ainkstrew’d  my  head  with  ashes ; I have  known 
The  fulmtv  of  humiliation,  for 
I sunk  before  my  vain  dcs|mir,  and  knelt 
To  mv  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory  ? — Crouch  ! I say. 

Man.  Kid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above 
him, 

The  overruling  Infinite — tho  Maker 

Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 

And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  tho  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  piece* ! — 

First  Drs.  Hence  ! Avaunt ! — he’s  mine. 

Priuce  of  tho  Powers  invisible  ! This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  jus  his  port 
And  presence  hero  denote  ; his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own  ; his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 

As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 

Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne  : his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 

And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

This  is  not  all — the  pussions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 
being. 

Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 

Have  pierced  his  heart  ; and  in  their  consequenco 
Made  him  a thing  which  I,  who  pity  not, 

Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.  He  is  mine, 

And  thine,  it  may  Ire — bo  it  so,  or  not, 

No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  huth 
A soul  like  his — or  powor  upon  his  soul. 

Nem.  What  doth  he  hero  then  ! 

First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I have  known;  and  without 
power 

I cejld  not  Ire  amongst  ye : but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — I come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I seek. 

Nem.  VV’hat  wouldst  thou? 

Man.  Thou  caust  not  repiy  to  mo. 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
Tie  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 


Ari.  Yea. 

Nem.  Whom  wouldst  thou 

Uncharnel? 

Man.  One  without  a tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

Nemf.sis. 

Shadow  ! or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 

Which  sti’l  doth  inherit 
The  whole  or  a part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 

Which  return’d  to  the  earth, 

Reappear  to  the  day ! 

Bear  what  thou  barest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 

And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 

Appear ! — Appear ! — Appear ! 

Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 

[The  Phantom  of  Astarte  rises  and  stands 
in  the  midst. 

Man.  Can  this  be  death  ? there’s  bloom  upon  her 
cheek ; 

But  now  I see  it  is  no  living  hue, 

But  a strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  uf»on  the  perish'd  leaf. 

It  is  tho  same  ! Oh,  God  ! that  I should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 

I cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 

Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 


Nemesis. 

By  tho  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  iuthrall’d  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 

Or  those  who  have  call’d  thee  ! 

Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  thut  silence  I am  more  than  answer’d. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince  of  air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  ! 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 

To  the  other  jwwers.  Mortal ! thy  quest  is  vain, 

And  wo  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  mo — 

Astarte  ! my  beloved!  speak  to  me: 

I have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure' — 

Look  on  me ! the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I am  changed  for  thee.  Thou  lovedst  mo 
Too  much,  as  I loved  theo : v e were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  ns  we  have  loved. 

Say  that  thou  loath’st  me  not — that  I do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I shall  die ; 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a life 
Which  makes  mo  shrink  from  immortality — 

A future  like  the  past.  I cannot  rest. 

I know  not  what  I ask,  nor  what  I seek : 

I feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I ain ; 

And  I would  hear  yet  once  before  I perish 
Tho  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me ; 
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Kor  I have  call’d  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 

Startled  the  Hlumbering  birds  from  the  hush’d  houghs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

I Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echo’d  name. 

Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer’d  ine — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
i Yet  »|»ctik  to  tne  ! I have  outwutch’d  the  stars. 

And  gazed  o’er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee, 
i Speak  to  me!  I have  wander’d  o’er  the  earth, 

And  never  fouud  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me! 
lyiok  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me: 

I fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
j Speak  to  me  ! though  it  b«  in  wrath  ; — but  say — 

I I reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
j This  once— once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Aslarte.  Manfred  ! 
j Man.  Sny  on,  say  on — 

I I live  but  in  vr.e  sound — it  is  tbv  voice ! 

! Phan.  Manfred ! To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
ills. 

> Farewell ! 

Man.  Yet  one  won!  more — am  I forgiven? 

1 Phan.  Farewell ! 

1 Man.  Say*  shall  we  meet  aguin  ? 

1 Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  ! Say,  thou  lovest  tne.  j 
1 Phan.  Manfred  ! 

[ The  Spirit  of  AerxRTE  dieappear*.1  j 
Sent.  She’s  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall’d  ; { 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.  Return  to  the  earth- 

A Spirit.  He  is  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a mortal,  | 
; And  se#-k  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Anothrr  Spirit.  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and 
makes 

His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 

Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

Sent.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nrm.  Then  for  a time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  theu ! Where?  On  the  earth? — 
Even  as  thou  wilt : and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I now  depart  a debtor.  Fare  ye  well ! 

[JExi7  Manfred. 

(Scene  close*.) 


WORKS.  Act  hi. 


act  III* 

SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  Ca*tle  of  Manfred. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  stirtmt, 

And  promises  a lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  1 directed  ? 

Her.  All.  my  lord,  are  ready: 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well : 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Ent  Herman. 

Man.  (alone.)  There  is  a calm  upon  mo— 
Inexplicable  stillness!  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I knew  of  life 
If  that  I did  not  know  philosophy  | 

To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest,  • 

The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman’s  jargon,  I should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  “ Kalon,”  found. 

And  seated  in  mv  soul.  It  will  not  lust, 

Rut  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  hut  once: 

II  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a new  sense. 

And  I within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a feeling.  Who  is  there? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Arbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

Abbot.  Peace  lie  with  Count  Manfred! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these  walls; 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  bleasrlh  those 
Why  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count  !— 

But  I would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend 
guest  ? 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude:—- Age  and  teal,  my 
office. 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege  ; 

Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighborhood, 


* [Over  this  fine  drams,  n moral  feeling  hangs  like  n 
; so.v.bruus  thunder-cloud.  No  other  mull  but  thu!  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  il  lustra- 
, turn  of  the  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature,  however 
I n<»!  dr  and  mqjestie,  when  left  a prey  to  its  desires,  Its  pas*  I 
1 sums,  and  its  Imagination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  1 
innocently  adored,  is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated.  I 
Affection,  love,  pull,  horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  in  i 
terrible  succession,  yet  ml  darkly  linked  together.  Wo 
Hunk  of  Aslarte  ns  young  beautiful,  innocent  — guilty— lost 
—murdered — buried— judged—  pardoned  ; but  still,  in  her 
l permitted  visit  to  earth,  speaking  in  a voice  of  sorrow,  and 
with  »»  countenance  yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble  We  had 
but  a ebmjrte  of  her  m her  beauty  and  innocence  ; but,  at 
''  last,  she  rises  up  before  us  m all  the  mortal  silence  of  a 
host,  with  fixed,  glazed,  and  passionless  eyes,  revealing 
call),  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  and 
burns  in  every  word,— in  sadness,  misery,  insanity,  desola-  , 
Uon,  anJ  death.  Ttie  work  is  “instinct  with  spirit,’'— and  i 
m the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly  imagined 
causes,  wc  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused,  and  shat- 
tered, the  elements  of  a purer  existence.— Wilson.) 
a [The  third  Act.  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
: Mr  Gifford,  lie  expressed  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  it  very 
distinctly  ; and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
j Byron.  The  lesult  i*  told  in  the  following  extracts  from 
] his  letters : — 

1 


“ Venice.  April  14,  1*17.— The  thud  Act  is  certainly  d -d 
bad.  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  (which 
savore<l  of  the  palsy.)  ha*  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  during 
Which  It  was  written.  I:  must  o*  no  ocrovni  be  published  III 
it*  present  stair.  I will  try  and  reform  it.  or  rewnte  it 
altogether ; but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I have  no  chance 
of  making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  speech  of  Manfrtd  to 
the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I thought  good  myself ; 
the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  and  1 wonder  shat 
the  devil  possessed  me.  I am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
sent  me  Mr.  Gifford's  opinion  without  deduct im.  Do  you 
suppose  me  such  a booby  as  nut  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  r or  that  ( w as  not,  and  am  not.  convinced  and  com  icted 
in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  nonsense*  I 
shall  try  at  it  again  . in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  l ho  shelf 
—the  whole  Drama  I mean.—  Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon 
pain  of  I know  not  w hut.  until  I have  tried  again  at  the 
third  Act.  1 am  not  sure  that  I shail  try,  and  still  less  that 
I shall  succeed  if  1 do.” 

" Rome.  May  5.— 1 have  rewritten  the  greater  part,  and 
returned  what  is  not  nltcred  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The 
Abbot  is  become  a good  man.  and  the  Spirits  arc  brought  in 
at  the  death-  You  will  find.  I think,  somfe  good  puelry  m . 
Hus  new  Act,  here  and  there  ; and  if  so,  pnnt  it,  without  J 
sending  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr.  Chord's  correction,  if  I 
he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it . ) 
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May  also  be  my  herald.  Rumors  strange, 

And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 

And  bus)* ••  with  thy  name  ; a noble  name 
For  centuries : may  ho  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair’d ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot.  ’Tin  said  thou  holdcst  converso  with  the 
things 

Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 

That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  durk  abodes, 

The  many  evil  and  uuheavcnly  spirits 
Which  walk  tho  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 

Thou  commonest.  I know  that  with  mankind, 

Thy  fellows  iu  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  uu  anchorite’s,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  Aud  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.  Thy  life’s  iu  peril. 

Man.  Take  it 

Abbot.  I come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 

But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity  : reconcile  tlico  [heaven. 
With  the  true  church,  aud  through  the  church  to 
Man.  I hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply  : whato’er 
I may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  und  myself. — I shall  not  choose  a mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.  Have  I sinu’d 
Against  your  ordinances  ? prove  und  punish  !* 

Abbot.  My  son ! I did  not  speak  of  punishment. 
But  penitence  aud  pardon  ; — with  thyself 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 

Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts  ; the  first 
I leuve  to  heaven* — “ Vengeance  is  mine  alone  1” 

So  saith  the  Ijord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  hack  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  ! there  is  no  |>owcr  in  holy  men 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fust — > 

Nor  agony — nor,  grea'er  than  all  these, 

Tho  innate  tortuirs  of  hat  deep  despair, 

Which  is  remorse  wiin«4it  the  fear  of  hell, 

But  ull  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 

Would  make  a hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 

From  out  the  untioundrd  spirit,  '*’0  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itself ; there  is  no  future  puug 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  sclf-condcmn  u 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  lie  succeeded 
By  uu  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  culm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 

Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  utoned  : 

And  tho  commencement  of  utoncincnt  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 

And  all  our  church  cun  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 

And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shull  be  pardon’d. 

Man.  When  Rome’s  sixth  emperor3  wus  near  his 
lust, 

The  victim  of  a self-inflioted  wound, 

To  shun  the  torments  of  a public  death* 


• fl  tins  far  the  text  stands  as  originally  penned  ; we  sub- 
join the  sequel  of  the  scene  as  given  in  the  first  MS. : — 

••  Abbot . Then,  hear  and  tremble : For  the  headstrong 
Who  in  ttio  mail  of  innate  hardihood  [wretch 

Would  shield  hunself,  and  battle  for  his  sins, 

There  is  tlic  stake  on  earth,  und  beyond  earth  eternal 

Man.  Chanty,  most  reverend  father. 

Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 

That  1 would  call  thee  back  to  it:  but  say, 

What  wouldst  thou  with  met 
AU>ot.  It  may  be  there  arc 

Things  that  would  shake  thee— but  I keep  them  back, 
And  give  thee  tifl  to-inorrow  to  repent. 

Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

Man  I understand  thee,— well ! 

Abbot.  Expo  •'  no  mercy  ; 1 have  warn’d  thee. 

Man.  {open ia„  Mr  casket.)  Stop — 

There  ts  a gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[ M as  IB  E Li  opens  the  •.unit,  strikes  a Ugh.,  and 
burns  somt  tnctn.tr. 

Ho '.  Ashtaroth ! 

The  Demos  AsnTAROTH  appears,  singing  as  follows : — 

The  raven  sits 
On  the  raven-stone. 

And  Ins  black  wing  flits 
O'er  the  iiulk-whitc  hone  ; 

To  and  fro.  as  the  night-winds  blow, 

Ttu-  -areas*  of  the  assassin  swings ; 

And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 
Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound  ; 

And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round— 

Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily  »|>ceds  the  ball: 

The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds, 
Flock  to  the  witches’  carnival. 

• •*  Raven-stone,  (Rabenstein,)  a translation  of  the  Ger- 
m.m  word  for  the  gdibel,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land is  permanent,  and  made  of  stone." 


Abbot.  I fear  thee  not — hence — hence — 

Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  !— help,  ho ! without  there ! 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shrcckhorn— to  its  peak—  ' 
To  its  extremist  peak— watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ; let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  a cam  will  be  so  near  to  heaven, 
lint  harm  lum  not ; and.  when  the  morrow  breaks, 

Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him  1 
Ash.  llad  1 not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 

Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.  Take  hinr  up. 
Ash.  Come,  friar  '.  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 

And  we  shull  fly  the  lighter.  ' 


Asiitabotii  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  as  follows  : — 
A prodigal  son,  and  a maid  undone. 

And  a widow  re- woddpd  within  the  year; 

And  a worldly  monk,  nud  a pregnant  nun, 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 


Manfred  alone. 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  ine,  and  lorce 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ’—no  matter. 

It  wus  not  of  my  seeking.  My  heart  sickens, 

And  weighs  n fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul : 

Rut  it  is  calm— calm  us  a sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ; the  winds  are  still, 

Hut  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily. 

And  there  is  danger  in  them.  Such  a rest 
is  no  repose.  My  life  hath  been  a combat. 

And  every  thought  a wound,  till  1 am  senrr'd 
In  tho  immortal  part  of  me. — What  now  !”1 

t Otho,  being  defeated  in  n general  engagement  neat 
Brixelluin,  stabbed  hunself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of 
n philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  w ho  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety.when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices.  Martial  says  : 

“ Sit  Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Cajsare  major, 

Dum  merit ur,  numquid  major  Othone  fuit  7” 

’ t"  To  shun  | r | 


Choose  between  them.”— MS.] 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  Chamber . 

, Manfred  and  Hf.rman. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  mo  wuit  on  you  at  suu&et : 
He  sink*  behind  the  mountain. 

Man . Doth  ho  so? 

I will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  adrance*  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall . 
Glorious  Orb ! the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  uudiscased  mankind,  th«  giant  sons1 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  con  ne’er  return. — 

Most  glorious  orb ! that  wert  a worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladden'd,  ou  their  moimtaiu  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  ! Thou  material  God  ! 

And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 

Who  chose  thee  for  h»  shadow  ! Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars!  which  mnk'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temporest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays! 

Sire  of  the  seasons  ! Monarch  of  tho  clinics, 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them  ! for  near  or  fur, 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a tint  of  thee, 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects  ; — thou  dost  rise, 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.  Fare  thee  well! 

I ne’er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look : thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a more  fatal  nature.’  He  is  goue  : 

I follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Mountain* — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  come 
diatanee  — A Terrace  before  a Tower — Time, 
Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependant*  of' 
Manfred. 

Her  ’Tia  strange  enough ; night  after  night,  for 
yean*. 

He  hath  punmed  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 

Without  a wit  nr**  I have  been  within  it, — 

So  have  we  all  been  of^mes*:  but  from  it, 


* “ And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Sens  of  Got!  saw  the 
daunt)1  ers  of  men.  that  they  were  fsur."  4cc.— w There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  tn  those  days  : and  also  after  that,  when 
the  Sens  of  God  came  m unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  inen 
which  were  of  ohl,  men  of  renown."’ — Gtunu,  ch.  vi.  verses 
3 and  4. 

* (•*  Pray,  was  Manfred’s  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained 
in  Act  thiol  t l hope  so  : it  w as  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing, 
and  better  than  the  Coliscnn  Byron  letters,  Ihl7.j 

* [“Some  strange  things  in  these  few*  years.*"— MS.] 

(The  remainder  of  the  Third  Act,  in  its  original  shape, 

- sun  thus  — 

Utr.  Look— look— the  tower— 

The  tower’s  on  fire.  Oh,  heavens  and  earth ! « hat  sound. 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that  ’ (4  crash  tike  thunder. 

I few/.  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
The  Count’s  m danger.— what  ho  ! there ! approach  ! 

[ The  Servant i,  Vo* tale,  and  Peasantry  approach, 
s typified  with  terror. 

It  there  be  any  of  you  whe  have  heart 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.  To  be  sure,  them  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter:  I would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I have  to  come  these  three  years. 

To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  whut  thou  kuow’st  already. 

Her.  Ah  ! Manuel ! tlion  vt  elderly  and  wise, 

And  couldst  say  much  ; thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 
castle — 

How  many  years  »’t? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred’s  birth, 

I served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles, 
i Her.  There  be  more  sons  iu  like  predi  _*uineuL 
I But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel.  I speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits  ; 

Count  SigiKimmd  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,— 

A warrior  and  a reveller ; lie  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A gloomy  vigil,  but  a festal  time, 

Merrier  than  day  ; ho  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forest.)  like  a wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

| But  those  were  jocund  times  ! I would  that  such 
1 Would  visit  the  old  walls  again  ; they  look 
As  if  they  hud  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.  Oh  ! 1 have  seen 
Some  strange  tilings  in  them,  Herman.’ 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly  ; 

Relate  mo  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 

| l'vo  heard  thee  darkly  speuk  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a night  indeed  ! 1 do  remember 
’Two*  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  testa 
On  Higher’*  piuuucle,  so  rested  then. — 

So  like  that  it  might  bo  tile  same ; the  wind 
Was  faint  and  guaty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon  : 

Count  Munfred  was,  us  now.  within  hi*  tower, — 

How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
'Hie  solo  companion  of  him  wandering* 

And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  eurthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem’d  to  love, — 

.'Vs  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  hound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Asturte,  his 4 

Hush  ! who  comes  hero  ? 


And  lore  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  in  distress— pause  not— but  follow  me—  t 

The  portal's  open,  follow.  f M anvil  goes  in 

Her.  Conic — Who  follows  1 

What,  none  of  ye  !— ye  recreant*  ■ shiver  then 
Without.  I will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
Ills  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Hi:  am  a*  goes  m.  1 

Vassal.  Hark  ' — 

No— all  is  silent— not  a breath— the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a blase  is  also  gone  : 

What  may  this  mean  " Lei’.-*  enter ! 

Peasant.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  Dial,  if  one,  or  two.  or  more,  will  join,  | 

I then  will  stay  behind  . hot.  for  my  part, 

I do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vassal.  Cease  your  vain  prating— come. 

Manuel,  (speaking  trUAia.)  Til  all  III  tam  - • 

He’s  dead. 

Her.  (withm.)  Not  so— even  now  met  bought  he  moved 
But  it  is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  out— 

Softly— how  cold  he  is ' take  care  of  bis  temples 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 
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Enter  the  Abbot 
Abbot.  Where  m your  master? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel.  ’Tis  impossible ; 

lie  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I tuko 

The  forfeit  of  my  l'uuft,  if  fault  there  be — 

But  I must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  ouce 

i This  eve  al  eady. 

Ablmt.  Herman  ! I command  thee, 

Kuock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  Wo  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I must  bo  herald 

Of  my  own  puqawe. 

| Manuel.  Reverend  lather,  stop— 

, I pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

Manuel.  But  step  this  way, 

Aud  I will  tell  you  further.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  IV.1 
Interior  of  the  Tower. 

Ma.nfrku  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 

I linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a more  familiar  faco 
Thun  that  of  man  ; and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitury  loveliness, 

I learn’d  the  language  of  another  world. 

I do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I was  wandering, — upon  such  a night 
I stood  within  the  Coliseum’s  wall,* 

Midst  the  chief  relies  of  almighty  Rome  ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ; from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay’d  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cccsars’  palace  came 
The  owl’s  long  cry,  and.  interruptedly. 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

■ * 

Within  a bowshot — where  tho  Cinsars  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A grove  which  springs  through  levell’d  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel’s  place  of  growth  ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustau  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften’d  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  till’d  up. 

As  ’twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  placo 
Became  religion,  und  the  heart  run  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rulo 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

*Twas  such  a night! 
’Tis  strange  that  I recall  it  at  this  time ; 

But  I have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  jiensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord  ! 

I crave  a second  grace  for  this  approach  ; 

But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  ofieud 

By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 

Recoils  on  me  ; its  good  in  the  efti-ct 

May  light  upon  your  head — could  I say  heart — 

Could  1 touch  that,  with  words  or  prayers,  1 should 
Recall  a noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd  ; 

But  is  not  yet  ail  lust. 

Man.  Thou  know’st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number’d,  and  my  deeds  recorded  : 

Retire,  or  ’twill  he  dangerous — Away  ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  meuaco  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I ; 

I simply  tell  thee  jieril  is  at  hand, 

And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there! 

Wlfat  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abltot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I say, 

Aud  steadfastly  ; — now  tell  mo  what  thou  scent. 

Re-enter  MiNVEL  and  Herman,  bearing  Manfred  in  their 
arms. 

Manuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.  Saddle  the  barb.”  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— ouick  1 some  water  there ! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black— but  there  is  a faint  beat 
| Still  lingering  alsnit  the  heart.  Some  water. 

\Thry  sprinkle  Manfred  with  i cater:  after  a pause, 
he  gives  some  signs  of  life. 

Manuel  Hr  scents  to  strive"  to  speak — come — cheerly, 
Count ! 

He  moves  Ins  lips — canst  hear  him  ? I am  old, 

And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[HERMAN  inclining  his  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I hear  a word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly — what  is  next  ? 

What’s  to  he  done  ? let’s  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

(Manfred  motions  uith  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Minuet.  He  disapproves— and  ’twerc  of  no  avail — 
i He  chungcs  rapidly. 

Her.  ’Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  what  a death  is  this ! that  I should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund. — And  such  a death  ! 

Alone— we  know  not  how— unshnved — untended— 

i 

With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs— 

I shudder  at  the  sight— but  must  not  leave  him. 

Manfred,  (speaking  faintly  and  slowly.)  Old  Ilian  ! ’tis  not 
so  difficult  to  die. 

{Manfred  having  said  this  expires. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  fix’d  and  lifeless.— lie  is  gone.— 
Manuel.  Close  them. — My  old  nand  quivers. — He  de- 
parts— 

Whither ? I dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone  !) 

» [The  opening  of  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  passage 
in  the  drama  ; and  its  solemn,  calm,  und  majestic  character 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  catastrophe,  which  was 
in  danger  of  appearing  extravagant,  and  somew  hai  too  much 
in  the  style  of  the  “ Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus."— Wilson.  1 

> [“  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight : 
but  what  can  I say  of  the  Coliseum  ! It  must  be  seen  ; to 
describe  it  1 should  have  thought  impossible,  if  1 had  not  read 
‘ Manfred.’  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the  North  tells 
us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  ' must  see  it  by  the  pale  moon- 
light.’ The  stillness  of  night,  the  whispering  echoes,  ihe 
moonlight  shadows,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  impending 
rums,  form  a scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron 
alone  could  describe  as  it  deserves.  His  description  is  the 
very  thing  itself.” — Matthews’s  Diary  of  an  Invalid .‘ 
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Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me, — but  I fear  it 
not — 

I see  a dusk  and  awful  figure  rise, 

Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth  ; 

His  face  wrapp'd  in  a mantle,  and  his  form 
Rolled  as  with  angry  clouds:  he  stands  between 
Thvself  and  me — but  I do  fear  him  not. 

Man.  Thou  hast  no  cause — lie  shall  not  harm 
thee — but 

His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 

I say  to  thee — Retire  ! 

Abbot.  And  f reply — 

Never — till  I have  battled  with  this  fiend : — 

What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man.  Why — ay — what  doth  he  here? — 

I did  not  send  for  him, — he  w unhidden.  [these 

Abbot.  Alas!  lost  mortal!  what  with  guests  like 
Hast  thou  to  do?  I tremble  for  thy  sake: 

Why  doth  lie  gaxe  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  7 
Ah  ! he  unveils  his  uspert : on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  : from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 

Avamit  ! — 

Man.  Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit.  Come ! 

Abbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer! — 
speak ! 

Spirit.  'Hie  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come  ! ’tia  time. 
Man.  1 am  prepared  for  all  things,  hut  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here  ? 
Spirit . Thou'lt  know  anon — Come  ! come  ! 

Man.  I have  commanded 

Tilings  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 

And  striven  with  thy  masters.  Get  thee  hence ! 
Spirit.  Mortal ! thine  hour  is  come — Away  ! I say* 
Mini.  I knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee: 

Away  ! I’ll  die  as  l have  lived — alone. 

Spirit  Then  I must  summon  up  my  brethren. — 
Rise!  [ Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

Abbot.  Avaunt!  ye  evil  ones! — Avaunt!  Isay, — 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 

Aud  I do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

Wo  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 

It  were  in  vain : this  man  is  forfeited. 

Once  more  I summon  him — Away!  away! 

Jfon.  I do  defy  ye, — though  I feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I do  defy  ye ; 

Nor  will  I hence,  while  I have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ; what  ye  take 
Shall  be  tu’en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  magiau  who  wrould  so  pervade 

The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  oar  equal  ’—Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  ! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  licet ! 

My  life  is  in  ita  last  hour, — that  1 know. 

Nor  would  redeem  a moment  of  that  hour; 

I do  not  combat  against  death,  hut  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ; my  post  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 

But  by  superior  science— | chance — daring — 

And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and  skill 
III  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 

And  gave  ye  no  supremacy:  I stand 
Upon  my  strength — I do  defy — deny  — 

Spurn  buck,  ami  scorn  ye  ! — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  thee  ? 

Must  crimes- be  punish’d  hut  by  other  crimes, 

And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 

Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  1 feel ; 

Thou  never  shalt  posse  ns  me,  that  I know: 

What  I have  done  is  done  ; I bear  within 
A torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine: 

The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts— 

Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 

And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 

When  stripp’d  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  tilings  without ; 

But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 

Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert.  [me ; 

Than  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt 
I have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 

But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  oaflled  fiends! 

The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  ! 

[7'Ae  Demon*  Jienpjtear. 
Abbot.  Alas!  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are 
white — 

And  thy  breast  heaves — aud  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven— 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 

But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  Iteneath  me.  Fare  the**  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold— even  to  the  heart— 

But  vet  one  prayer — Alas!  how  fares  it  with  thee? 
Man.  Old  man  ! ’tie  not  so  d.flicult  to  die.1 

[Manfred  expire*. 
Abbot.  He’s  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'cn  his  earthlesa 
flieht— 

Whither?  I dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone.* 

< [In  the  first  edition,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
On  discovering  the  omission.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray— ••  You  have  destroyed  the  whole  e fleet  ami  moral  of  the 
poem.  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking.”) 

• * (la  June,  1*80,  Lord  Byron  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Murray: 

• — 1 “ Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you  ; to  wit, 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  in  Germany— perhaps  in 
Kuro[»e— upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertisements 
(all  • famous  hands,*  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say  of  hi* 
ragamuffins) — in  short,  a critique  of  Goethe's  upon  Jfss \frtd. 
There  is  the  original,  an  Lnghsh  translation,  and  an  Italian 
one:  keep  them  all  in  your  archives ; for  the  opinions  of 
such  a man  as  Goethe,  whether  favorable  or  not,  arc  always 
interest  mg— and  this  is  more  so,  as  favorable.  His  Faust  1 
never  read,  for  I don't  know  German  , but  Matthew  Monk 

Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  n>c  r**4 
toff,  and  I was  naturally  much  struck  with  it:  but  it  was 
the  Steinbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  mode  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  arc  very  similar  " 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Gncth*  *s  Sun-:  vnd  Al- 
thrrthwn  (».  r.  Art  and  Antiquity , which  the  above  letter  en- 
closed — 

•*  Byron's  tragedy, 4 Manfred,’  was  to  me  a wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  Mogubirly 
intellectual  poet  has  taken  my  Fau>tus  to  turns*  If.  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  f«»r  Sin  hypochon- 
driac humor,  lie  has  made  use  of  the  imp*  Ming  principles 
in  his  own  way.  for  hts  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  litem 
remains  the  same  ; and  it  U particular!)  ou  this  account 
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that  I cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in 
I this  way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  task  for  tike  critic  to  |>oiiit  out,  not  only  the  al- 
J tcrat  ions  In*  has  made,  but  t heir  degree  of  resemblance  with. 

' or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original  in  the  course  of  which  I 
1 cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and 
exuberant  :•  *pnir  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  i» 
the  di'xaiisfnetmn  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem 
i and  ndnu ration. 

“ We  find  thus,  m this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
| character  of  l.ord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
list  and  equitable  appreciation  He  has  often  enough  con* 
essed  what  it  is  ihat  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por- 
trayed it  ; and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
i Intolerable  Miffcrmg.  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ni- 
j mutating.  There  are.  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose 
' phantoms  forever  haunt  him.  and  which,  in  this  piece  also. 

1 perform  principal  parts — one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the 
| either  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a voire. 
Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former, 
the  following  is  related When  a Irnld  and  enterprising 
young  man,  lie  won  the  affections  of  a Florentine  indv.* 
Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the 
: street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could 
.«•  attached.  Lord  ll\ roll  removed  from  Florence,  and 
< these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

“This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  Ins  poems.  As,  for  instance, 
when  turning  lu>  sail  ronteinplal  ions  inwards,  he  applies  to 
himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  kmg  of  Sparta.  It  i*  as  fol* 
lows  — Hausruuas.  a I,aced;emonian  general,  acquires  glory 
by  the  important  victory  at  I'lutira.  but  afterwards  forfeits 
j the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance, 
I obsttnacy.  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
; try.  This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  tnno- 
j cent  blood,  which  attends  him  to  his  end;  (or,  while  com- 
| munding  the  fleet  of  the  allied  Greek*.  m the  Black  Sen.  he 
I is  mdatiicd  with  a violent  passion  for  a Byzantine  maiden. 
1 After  long  resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  her  from  her 
i parent*.  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and.  while 
groping  her  way  hi  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausaniaa  is 
: aw  akened  from  Ins  sleep— apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
murderers,  he  seizes  hi*  sworn,  and  destroys  his  mistress. 
The  horrid  sient  never  leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  him 
unceasingly,  and  lie  implores  for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods 
and  the  exorcising  priests. 

“ That  poet  must  nave  a lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a 
! scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  tohtmself.  and  burdens 
■ his  tragic  image  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy,  which 
| is  overladen  with  gbiom  and  a weariness  of  life,  is,  by  tins 
I remark,  rendered  intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  ex* 
| ercine  to  til  Mends  of  declamation.  Hamlet’s  soliloquy 
i appears  improved  upon  here.” — Goethe  here  subjoins  Man- 
fred’s soliloquy,  beginning,  •*  We  are  the  fools  of  tune  and 
1 terror,”  in  which  the  allusion  to  Pausanms  occurs, 
i The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German 
! criticism  to  that  of  the  Edintmrgh  Renew  on  Manfred. — 
“This  is,  undoubtedly,  a work  of  great  genius  and  originality, 
lu  worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us 
| by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another,  is 
I the  painful  and  offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on 
I which  its  distress  is  ultimately  founded.  The  lyrical  songs 
of  the  Spirits  are  too  long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is 
something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and  then;  and  even 
Manfred  deals  tn  classical  allusions  n little  too  much-  If 
. we  were  to  consider  it  a*  a proper  drama,  or  even  as  a fin- 
ished poem,  we  should  he  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  far  too 
i indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  But  this  we  lake  to  be  nc- 


* (•*  The  grave  confidence  w ith  which  the  venerable  critic 
trac'-s  the  fancies  of  hi*  brother  jioct  to  real  person*  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a double  murder  at  Flor* 
’ eocc  to  furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  afford*  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
j to  picture  Byron  as  a man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  n*  well 
• m Ins  i ifo  as  biS  poetry.  To  those  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
1 world  of  Ins  romantic  tour*  and  wonderful  adventures,  m 
1 places  he  never  saw.  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
i nave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed  ; ami  the  conse- 
quence is.  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  arc  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the  real  ‘flesh 
i and  blood’  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social,  practical*  mind- 
ed, and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord 
Byron.— may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most 
of  his  foreign  admirer*,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromanlic, 
and  p“o*a:c.  personage  ”— Mocat.J 


cording  to  the  design  and  conception  of  the  author.  He 
contemplated  bui  a dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a subject 
which  uid  not  admit  of  more  accurate  drawing  or  more 
brilliant  coloring.  Its  obscurity  is  a part  of  its  grandeur  ; — 
and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  suiokv  distance 
in  w hich  it  is  lost,  are  all  device*  to  increase  ir.s  majesty,  to 
stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  impress  us  with  decjwr  awe. 
—It  i*  suggested,  m an  ingenious  paper  in  a late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general  conception  of 
this  piece,  and  much  of  w hat  is  excellent  tn  like  manner  of 
its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  ‘The  Tragical 
History  of  Hr.  Fmistus.’of  Marlow  ,t  ami  a variety  of  pas- 
sage* are  quoted,  which  the  author  considers  a*  similar, 
and,  tn  many  respects,  superior  to  other*  in  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  term.*  of  the  conclu- 
*ion  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  a certain  resemblance,  both  in 
some  of  the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the 
diction  in  winch  they  arc  expressed.  Thus,  to  induce 
FauMtis  to  persist  in  hi*  unlawful  studies,  he  is  told  that 
the  Spirits  of  the  Elements  will  serve  him, — 

* Sometime*  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayne  brow  os. 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  ymtiiP  of  Love. 
And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  command*  Helen 
of  Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  j~  •»mour,  h»  ol<l reuses 
her,  on  her  first  appearance,  iu  these  rajduious  lines — 

4 Was  this  the  face  that  luuncht  a thousand  ships, 

And  bum'll  the  topless  tower*  of  lluim  f 
Sweet  Helen  ' make  me  immortal  with  a kiss. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  souie  ’—see  where  it  the*. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  smile  ngnmc. 

Here  w ill  I dwell,  for  heaven  is  ou  that  lip. 

And  all  is  dross  that  i*  not  Helena. 

O ' thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  nyre. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  starres  . 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  nkycs, 

In  wanton  Arethusn's  azure  anus  •’ 

I The  catastrophe,  too.  is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great  elegance 
! anil  r|a*«icnl  beauty— 

4 Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  prowne  full  straight, 

I And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  rmin. 

Faustus  is  gone  !— regard  his  hellish  fall, 

Whose  findful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise, 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things  !’ 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  verses  in 
tins  curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  wc  think,  against  the 
originality  of  Manfred;  for  there  is  nothing  to ’he  found 
there  of  tlie  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted 
misery  in  which  that  originality  consists.  Fuustu*  i*  a vul- 
gar sorcerer,  templed  to  sell  im  soul  to  the  devil  for  the 
! ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  and 
glory;  mid  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  w lien  the 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too.  of  Marlow, 
though  elegant  and  scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  com- 
pared with  the  depth  and  force  of  much  of  Lord  By  ron , and 
the  disgusting  buffoonery  and  low  farce  of  which  his  piece 
is  principallv  made  up.  place  it  more  in  contrast,  than  tn 
any  terms  of  comparison,  with  that  of  lus  noble  successor. 
In  Hie  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  a*  in  the 
character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfred 
reminds  us  much  more  of  the  4 Prometheus'  of  .E«chylus,$ 
than  of  any  mors  modern  performance.  The  tremendous 
solitude  of  the  pnneipa!  perron— the  supernatural  beings 
l with  whom  alone  he  hold*  communion— the  guilt— the  firm- 
| ness— the  misery— are  all  point*  of  nMtnblUlM,  to  which 
the  grandeurof  the  poetic  imagery  only  give*  a more  striking 
effect.  The  chief  differences  arc,  that  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  poet  wa*  sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  established 

I belief  of  his  country,  and  that  lit*  terror*  are  nowhere  tem- 
pered with  the  sweetness  which  breathes  from  to  many 
passages  of  his  English  rival.”] 


t [On  reading  this.  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Venice- — 
44  Jeffrey  i*  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origin- 
ality, which  1 did  not  know  that  anybody  had  attacked 
A*  to  the  germs  of  it.  they  mnv  be  found  in  the  Journul 
which  I sent  to  Mrs.  ]«eu.'h,  lieforc  I left  Switzerland.  I have 
the  whole  scene  of  Manfred  lieforc  me,  as  if  it  w as  but  yes- 
terday. and  could  point  it  out.  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  all.”J 
! (•*  Of  the  * Prometheus'  of  .Kschyiu*  1 was  passionately 
food  as  a buy.  at  wo*  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read  thrice 
a year  at  Harrow  ;)  indeed,  that  and  the  ■ Medea*  were  the 
only  ones,  except  the  4 Seven  la-fore  Thebe*,'  which  ever 
much  pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my 
plan,  has  alw  ays  been  so  much  in  my  head,  that  I can  easily 
conceive  Us  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I have 
written  ; but  I deny  Marlow  ami  his  progeny,  and  beg  that 
you  will  do  the  same.” — Byron  Ltttrrs,  1 bIT.J 
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MARINO  FALIERO 


MARINO  FALIERO.  DOGE  OF  VENICE: 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS.* 


**  Dux  inquiet i turbkJus  Adriae."— Horace 

PREFACE.  ! mo*  singular  government,  city,  am!  people  of  modern  | 

i history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing  ! 
Tine  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  n one  I about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect  J 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  is  like  a dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a romance,  i 


* (On  the  original  MS.  sent  from  Ravenna.  Lord  Byron 
has  written  — “ Begun  April  tth,  1880—  completed  July  !6th, 
1KJO — finished  eopyniR  August  Ifitli-I7lh,  1*20s  the  which  | 
copying  makes  ten  times  tin*  t«»il  of  composing.  considering 
the  weather — thermometer  90  in  the  shade— t.ml  my  domes- 
tic duties.”  lie  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for 
six  years  before  sending  it  to  the  press;  but  resolutions  of 
this  kind  are,  in  modern  days,  very  seldom  adhered  to.  It 
was  published  m the  end  of  the  same  year  ; and.  to  the  po- 
et’s great  disguM.  and  tn  spite  of  Ins  urgent  and  repealed 
remonstrances,  was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  early  in  1851.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  suffi- 
ciently explain  his  feelings  <»n  tins  occasion. 

Marino  Faliero  was.  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  commend- 
ed warmlv  for  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history 
and  manners,  as  well  as  the  antique  severity  of  its  structure 
and  language,  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classi- 
cal literature,  the  late  l! go  Foscolo.  Mr.  Gifford  also  de- 
lighted hun  by  pronouncing  it  • English— genuine  Engb«h." 
It  w as,  however,  little  favored  by  the  contemporary  erilies- 
Th<  r.'  was,  indeed,  only  one  who  snokc  of  it  as  quite  wor-  . 
thy  of  I.ord  Byron’s  reputation.  44  Noihing,"  said  he.  •*  has  ; 
for  a long  time  afforded  us  so  murlt  pleasure,  as  the  nch  ' 
promise  of  dranvit i<*  excellence  unfolded  hi  this  production  , 
of  Lord  Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  as  Ma-  1 
nno  Faliero  has  appeared  in  English,  since  the  day  when 
Otwav  also  was  inspired  to  his  masterpiece  b\  the  interests 
of  a Venetian  story  and  a Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story 
of  which  Lord  Byron  has  possessed  bimself  is,  we  think,  by 
far  the  finer  of  the  two,— and  we  say  ponrsirtl,  because  we 
believe  he  has  ndhered  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transac- 
tions as  they  really  took  place.”— The  language  of  the  Edin-  ; 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviewers,  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  lie-  , 
ber.  was  in  a far  different  strain.  The  former  says— 

” Marino  Fnliero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
both  dramatic  and  poetical : and  might  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  nny  young  aspirant  for  fame  but  the  name  of  Byron 
raises  expectations  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  ; and. 
judging  of  it  by  the  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  es- 
tablidiorf,  we  are  compelled  to  say.  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  a failure,  both  as  a poem  and  a play.  This  may  lie  , 
partly  accounted  for  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  uniting  : 
these  two  «oris  of  excellence— of  confining  the  daring  und 


' digressive  genius  of  poetry  within  the  forms  atti!  limits  of  a 
regular  drama,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  imparling  its  warm 
and  vivifying  spirit  to  the  practical  preparation  and  neces- 
sary details  of  a complete  theatrical  action.  These,  how- 
ever. are  difficulties  with  which  dramatic  adventurer*  have 
long  had  to  struggle  ; and  over  which,  though  they  are  in- 
comparably most  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  spirit* 

| there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  powers  of  Lord  Byron 
I would  have  triumphed.  The  true  history  of  his  failure, 
therefore,  we  conceive,  and  Dip  actual  cause  of  his  miscar- 
riage on  the  present  occasion.  Is  to  he  found  in  the  bad 
choice  of  lus  subject— his  selection  of  a siorv  which  not 
only  gtves  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commaivlmg  graces 
of  hi*  genius,  but  runs  continually  counter  to  the  master  cur- 
rents "f  his  fancy.  His  great  gifts  are  exquisite  tenderness, 
and  demoniacal  sublimity  ; the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
pleasure  those  delicious  visions  of  love  ami  beauty,  and  pity 
and  purity,  which  melt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a thrilling 
and  ethereal  softness— and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time.  Hint 
infernal  fire  which  blasts  and  overthrow  s ail  things  with  the 
dark  and  capricious  fui  munitions  of  ns  scorn,  rancor,  and 
revenge.  With  the  consciousness  of  these  great  powers,  and 
as  if  in  wilful  perversity  to  their  suggestions,  he  has  here 
chosen  a story  which,  tn  a great  measure,  excludes  the 


agency  of  either;  and  resolutely  conducted  it,  so  as  to  se- 
cure himself  against  their  intrusion  a story  w ithout  love 
or  hatred— misanthropy  or  pity— containing  nothing  volup- 
tuous and  nothing  terrific— out  depending,  lor  its  grandeur, 
on  the  anger  of  a very  Aid  ami  irritable  man  ; and,  for  i«s  at- 
traction,  on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  digni- 
ty and  domestic  honor.— the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of 
cold  and  unlempted  chastity,  and  the  noble  propriety  of  a 
pure  ami  disciplined  understanding.  Thi  so.  vve  think,  are 
not  the  most  promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  raise  powerful  emotions  ; nor  very  likely,  in  any 
hands,  to  redeem  the  modern  drama  from  the  imputation  of 
w ant  of  spirit,  interest,  and  excitement.  Hut.  for  Lord  By- 
ron to  select  them  for  a grand  dramatic  effort.  i«  as  if  a 
swift-footed  racer  were  to  tie  his  feet  together  at  the  start- 
ing, or  a valiant  knight  to  enter  the  lists  without  his  urtn*. 
No  mortal  prowess  could  succeed  under  such  disadvan- 
tages.—The  story,  in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in  our  drama,  is 
extremely  improbable,  though,  like  most  other  very  impro- 
bable stones,  derived  from  authentic  sources  but.  in  ihe 
main,  it  is  original ; being,  indeed,  merely  another  1 Venice 
Preserved.’  and  continually  recalling,  though  ceriamly 
without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  Ihe  first.  Except  that 
Jaflier  u driven  to  join  Uie  conspirators  by  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  love  aud  misery,  ami  the  Doge  by  a resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy,— and  that  the  disclo- 
sure. which  is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  hero  as- 
cnbed  to  mere  friendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical  ; while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management.  It  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  nyron  has  most  sense  and  v igor.  Otway  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos  ; und  that  lliough  his  con- 
spirators are  better  orators  and  ronsoners  than  Ihe  gang  of 
Pierre  and  lteynault,the  tenderness  of  Belvidcre  i>  a*  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina."’ 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities  Bishop  Ile- 
ber  thus  conclude*  — 

u We  eannot  conceive  a greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
system  to  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  tnnt 
Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  closet,  has  pinued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evidently,  off  the  stage,  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  prr^rrie  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene.  To  the  render  they  arc  obvioudv  use- 
less. It  is  true.  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconvenience'  are 
also,  in  a great  measure,  neutralized  and  it  is  I rue  also,  ihat 
poetrv- so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  as  in  make 
us  who!  overlook,  m the  blaze  of  greater  excellence*, 
whatever  inconveniences  result  from  them,  either  tn  the 
closet  or  Ihe  theatre.  But  even  diminished  difficulties  are 
not  to  bo  needlessly  courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  the  combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  tht  rum- 
broil*  trappings  by  which  lie  has  chosen  to  distinguish  him- 
self : yet,  if  those  trappings  are  nt  once  cumbersome  and 
pedantic,  not  only  will  nis  difficulty  of  success  lie  increased, 
nut  his  failure,  if  he  fails,  will  be  rendered  the  more  signal 
und  ridiculous. 

“ Marino  Faliero  has.  we  believe,  tieen  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  we  sec  no 
reason  to  call  for  a revision  of  their  sentenre.  It  contains, 
beyond  all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence, 
and  some  of  genuine  poetry ; and  the  scenes,  more  par 
t.cularly,  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  neglected  the  absurd 
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• The  story  of  this  Dog*  i*  to  be  found  in  all  her 

• Chronicle*  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  “ Lives  of 
1 the  Doges,'’  by  Marin  Sanu  to,  which  is  given  in  the 
i Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and  is 

perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scene*  which 
) can  l>e  founded  upon  the  subject, 
j Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I find  him  commander  in 


J creed  of  his  pseudo-Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  ela*  j 
I boraied  with  mat  tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But  the  nb* 

' ject  i«  decidedly  ill-chosen  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot. 

and  lit  ail  the  busiest  and  most  interesting  parts  of  it.it 
I is,  in  fact.no  more  than  another  ‘ Venice  Preserved.’  in 
I which  the  author  has  had  to  contend  (nor  has  he  contended 
successfully)  with  our  recollections  of  a former  and  dcserv-  j 
edly  popular  play  on  the  same  subject.  And  the  only  re-  ; 
sped  in  which  ti  differ?*  is,  that  the  iiffler  of  Lord  Byron’s 
plot  is  drawn  in  to  join  the  conspirators,  not  by  the  natural  j 
anil  intelligible  motives  of  poverty,  aggravated  by  the  suf- 
fering* of  a beloved  wife,  and  a deep  and  well-grounded  re- 
sentment of  oppression,  but  by  his  outrageous  anger  for  a 
private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature.  The  Doge  of 
Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  liliol  of  a foolish  boy.  at  I cm  pis 
j to  overturn  that  republic  of  which  he  is  the  first  and  most 
trusted  servant ; to  massacre  all  his  ancient  friend*  and  fir l- 
low -soldiers,  the  magistracy  ami  nobility  of  the  I ami.  With 
I such  a resentment  as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken 
i singly,  who  ever  sympathized,  or  who  but  Lord  Byron  would  j 

I nave  expected  In  such  a case  to  be  able  to  awaken  svnipn-  j 
thy  ' It  i * little  t<>  the  purpose  to  my  that  this  is  nil  histor  | 
ieally  true.  A thing  may  be  true  without  being  pratnlile  ; 
and  Mich  a ca*e  of  idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  in  a resent- 
ment so  sudden  and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a filling  sub- 
| jecl  for  the  poet,  than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be 
for  an  artist  of  a different  description. 

“ It  is  true  that,  when  a long  course  of  mutual  bickering 
hed  preceded,  when  the  mint*  of  the  prince  hod  been  pre- 
pared, by  due  degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  und  overruled,  ami  to  feel  or  auapect,  in 
every  act  id  the  senate,  a studied  and  persevering  design  to 
wound  and  degrade  him.  a very  slight  addition  of  injury 
might  make  th»-  cup  of  anger  overflow  ; arid  the  Insufficient 
punishment  of  Sieno  (though  to  most  men  this  punishment 
seems  not  unequal  to  the  offence  might  hare  opened  the  last 
floodgate  to  that  torrent  which  had  been  long  gathering 
Strength  from  innumerable  petty  insults  and  aggression*. 

*•  It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man.  dealing  I v fond  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule 
of  such  an  unequal  alliance,  might  for  months  or  years 
have  been  tormenting  himself  w ilh  the  suspect ed  suspicions 
of  his  countrymen ; have  smarted,  though  convinced  «»f  bin 
consort's  purity,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equal- 
ly candid,  and  have  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  inqiort- 
ance  to  Steno’s  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be 
no  more  than  an  overt  demonstration  of  the  secret  thoughts 
of  half  the  liule  world  of  Venice. 

“ And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromising  a«  we  regard  it  in  everv  wav  of  telling  had 
fallen  into  the  hand*  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare.  the  rom- 
mencement  of  the  ploy  would  have  been  planed  considera- 
bly earlier  ; that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
development  of  tho«c  strong  lines  of  character  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  working  of  those  I 
i subtle  but  not  instantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
tin*  pc  ice,  .ind  iinbitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  the  under- 
standing, of  a brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irrita- 
ble veteran. 

” Bui  the  misfortune  is.  (and  it  is  in  a great  measure,  ns 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  the 
unities.)  that,  instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelings  tie  fore  our  ryes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  w ilh  them.  Of  the  previous  encroach-  , 
ments  of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing. 
Nay.  we  only  hear  a very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  general 
term*.  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ; in  the  form  of  an 
apology  for  the  Doge's  past  conduct,  not  as  the  constant  and 
| painful  feeling  which  wo  ought  to  have  shared  with  lum  m | 
i the  fir-t  instance,  if  we  were  to  sympathize  in  his  views  and 
wi*.ii  -u  -ecss  to  his  enterprise.  The  fear  that  hi*  wife  might 
I be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  mnn- 
| ner.  scarcely  hinted  at . and  no  other  reason  for  such  a fear 
j is  named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have 
. produced  it— a libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a rhmr.  We 
l are.  tlierefore.  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feeling*  of 
J surprise  rather  than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  as  persons  wit- 
I netting  port  cutout  events  from  causes  apparently  inade- 
quate. We  see  a man  become  a traitor  for  no  other  visible 


chief  of  the  land  force*  a r*ie  *icjre  of  Zara,  where  I 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  b*id  his  army  of  eighty  J 
thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men.  and  I 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  *an  e time  in  cheek  ; an  I 
exploit  to  which  I know  none  similar  in  history, 
except  that  of  Cesar  at  Alenin,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  [ 
ut  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  commander  of  th< 
fleet  in  the  same  war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  • 


cause  (however  other  cause*  are  incidentally  insinuated) 
iliun  u single  vulgar  insult,  w hich  was  more  likely  to  recoil 
on  the  perpetrator  than  to  wound  the  object  and  we  cannot 
pity  a death  incurred  in  such  a quarrel.” 

The  following  extract  ti.un  a letter  of  January,  1821,  will 
show  the  author's  own  estimate  of  the  piece  thus  criticise*!. 
Afler  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  lie  so  au- 
dacious sis  to  t rumple  on  his  feelings  by  producing  it  on  tiie  \ 
stage,  he  thus  proceeds  — 

••It  is  too  regular  — the  time,  twenty-tour  hour*  — the 
change  of  place  not  frequei.*— nothing  mete-dramatic— no  ! 
surprises— no  starts,  nor  trap-*..-  ts,  nor  opportunities  * for 
tossing  their  bead*  and  kicking  .heir  heels’— and  f.o  /ok. 
Ihe  grand  ingredient  of  a modern  play.  1 am  j>er»Ufc...*Al 
that  a great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  by  following  the 
old  dramatists— w ho  arc  full  of  gross  faults." pardoned  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  language,— but  by  writing  naturally 
and  Tfffuiarln,  und  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the 
(i reeks  ; but  not  in  imitation.— merely  the  outline  of  their 
conduct,  adapted  to  our  own  times  a:iu  circumstances  and 
of  course  no  enoms.  You  Will  laugh,  and  say.  * Why  don’t 
you  do  st  * '•  i have,  you  see,  tried  a sketch  in  Marino  Fa- 
lioro  . but  many  people  think  my  talent  * rttmtiallu  undrama - : 
tv,’  and  I am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right,  if  Ma- 
rino Faliero  don’t  fail— in  the  perusal  I shall.  j**rhsps.  try 
again,  (but  not  for  the  stage  .)  ami  as  I think  that  lore  is  not  > 
the  principal  p»*»ion  for  tragedy,  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  • 
upon  it.)  you  will  not  find  me  a popular  writer.  Unless  it  ‘ 
is  love/wnoH*.  erimvMU,  and  A aplns,  H ought  not  to  make  a ; 
tragic  subject.  When  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  U dart,  but  " 
it  ought  not  to  do,  it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second* 
price  boxes.  If  you  want  to  have  a notion  of  wluit  I am 
try  ing,  take  up  s translation  of  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

If  I said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  presumption  ; 
of  mine  but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the  origi-  1 
nals.  that  I think  I may  risk  «.  Then  judge  of  the  * Minphei-  : 
ty  of  plot.’  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists ; j 
which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh. and  then  proving  a foun-  I 
tain.  Yet,  after  all,  ] suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  spirit*  | 
is  a nobler  element  than  a clear  spring  bubbling  up  hi  the  j 
sun T arid  this  1 take  to  be  the  difference  between  the  j 
Greeks  and  those  turbid  mountebanks— always  excepting  , 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a scholar  and  a classic.  Or,  take  up  j 
a translation  of  Alficri,  and  try  the  interest,  Ac.,  of  these 
my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  Aim  in  Knglish . and 
then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  don’t  measure  me  by 
Tout  own  old  or  'nr ip  tailor’s  yard.  Nothing  so  easy  ns  in- 
tricate confusion  of  plot  and  rant.  Mr*.  Centlivre,  in  com- 
edy, has  ten  tunes  the  bustle  of  Congreve  ; but  are  they 
to  be  compared  t and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  the 
theatre.” 

Again,  February  16,  he  thus  writes.— 

“ You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular : did  I ever  write 
for  popularity  T I defy  you  to  show  a work  of  mine  (except 
a talc  or  two)  of  a popular  style  or  complexion.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a different  style  of  the  drama  , 
neither  a servile  following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a 
grossly  erroneous  one,  nor  vet  too  French,  like  those  who 
succeeded  the  old  writers.  It  ap|M.*ars  lo  me  Hint  good  Eng- 
lish, and  a severer  approach  to  the  rules,  might  combine 
something  not  dishonorable  to  our  literature.  I have  also 
attempted  to  make  a play  without  love  ; and  there  are 
neither  rings,  nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  mill- 
ing villains,  nor  melodrama  in  it . All  this  will  prevent  ft* 
popularity,  but  docs  not  persuade  me  that  it  is  thrrrfor*  faul 
ty.  Whatever  fault  it  has  will  an.se  from  deficiency  in  lhe 
conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception,  which  is  simple 
and  severe. 

“ Reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritating— hut  my  feel-  | 
ings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  lie  dragged  like  a gladiatiu  to  1 
the  fate  of  a gladiator  by  that  ‘ nhariiu ,’  Mr.  Kllistoii  vs  : 
to  hi*  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  is  a.’  tins  to  | 
the  purpose  ’ It  i*  like  Louis  XIV.  who  insisted  upon  buy- 
ing at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney’s  horse,  and,  in  his  re- 
fusal, on  taking  it  by  force,  ifydnev  »hoi  hts  home.  ! could  ■ 
not  shoot  my  tragedy,  but  I would  have  flung  it  into  the  fire  I 
rather  than  have  had  it  represented.’’) 
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ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Rome, — at  which  last 
ho  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom  ; 
his  absence  being  a proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no 
intrigue,  since  he  was  apprized  of  his  predecessor’s 
death  and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment. 
, But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  A story  is  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having, 
inuny  yours  before,  when  podestu  und  captain  at 
Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  some- 
what tardy  in  bringing  the  Host.  For  this,  honest 
Sanuto  “ saddles  him  with  a judgment,”  ns  Thwack  uni 
did  Square ; but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested  with 
the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  I/orenzo  Count-bishop 
of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts  my  authorities  are  Sanuto, 
Vettor  Saudi,  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  indefatigable 
Abate  Morelli,  in  his  “ Monumcnti  Veneziani  di  varia 
Lotteratura,”  printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  I have 
looked  over  in  the  original  language.  The  moderns, 
Daru,  Sistnondi,  and  Laugier,  nearly  agree  with  the 
ancient  chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  con- 
spiracy to  his  jrtthmxtj ; but  I find  this  nowhere 
asserted  by  the  national  historians.  Vettor  Saudi,  in- 

i deed,  says,  that  “ Altri  scrissero  ehe dulla  gelosa 

suspicion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  (Michel  Steno)  stac- 
car  con  violenza,”  &, c.  &c. ; but  this  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded 
to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Nuvagero ; and  Saudi  himself  adds, 
a moment  after,  that  “ per  altre  Veneziane  memorie 
traspiri,  che  non  il  *olo  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose 
alia  congiura  rna  audio  la  iunata  ahituale  ambizion 
sua,  jw>r  cui  anelava  a farsi  principe  indc|>endente.” 
The  first  motive  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the 
gross  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on 
the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate 
sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one 
of  their  “ tro  Capi.”  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself 
apjiear  to  have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  dam- 
sels, and  not  to  the  “ Dogaressa”  herself,  against 
whose  fame  not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears, 
while  she  is  praised  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for 
her  youth.  Neither  do  I find  it  asserted  (unless  the 
hint  of  Sandi  be  an  assertion)  that  the  Doge  was 
actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife  ; but  rather  by  respect 
for  her,  und  for  his  own  honor,  warranted  by  his  past 
services  und  present  dignity. 

I know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy. 
His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
great  an  effect  from  so  slight  u cause.  How  so  acute 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  us  the  author  of 
Zeluco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He 
knew  that  a basin  of  water  spiit  on  Mrs.  Masham’s 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 
wars,  becuuse  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 


1 (The  Abbe’s  biographer  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. Quelques  icrivains,”  he  says,  “ qui  trouvaient 
sans  (ionic  piquant  d’attribuer  de  Brands  effets  a de  petites 
causes,  ont  pretendu  que  l’Abb*  avail  insists  dans  le  conseil 
pour  faire  declarer  la  guerre  A la  I’russe,  par  ressentiment 
contre  Frederic,  el  pour  renger  sa  vanite  poen  ue,  hunulie 
par  le  vers  du  inonarque  bcl-espnt  ct  p«8te— 

‘ Eritcz  de  Semis  la  sterile  abundance.' 


fault  with  a window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretiu  ex- 
pelled the  Turquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain — that  an  insulted  hus- 
band led  trie  Gaols  toCliisiiun,  and  tlienee  to  Rome — 
that  a single  verse  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  on  the 
Abbd  de  Bernis,  and  a jest  on  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbaoh* 1 — that  the  elopement  of 
Dearbborgil  with  Mac  Murchad  conducted  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that  a personal  pique 
between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
precipitated  the  first  expulsiou  of  the  Bourbons — and, 
not  to  multiply  instances,  that  Commodus,  Domitiun, 
and  Caligula,  fell  victims,  not  to  their  public  tyranny, 
but  to  private  vengeance — and  that  an  order  to  make 
Cromwell  disembark  from  the  ship  in  which  lie  would 
have  suiled  to  America,  destroyed  both  king  and  com- 
monwealth. After  these  instances,  on  the  least  re- 
flection, it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr.  Moore  to 
seem  surprised  that  a man  used  to  command,  who  bud 
served  and  swayed  in  the  most  imjion*^  t offices, 
should  fiercely  resent,  in  a fierce  age,  an  unpunished 
affront,  the  grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a man,  be 
lie  priiwe  or  peasant.  The  age  of  Faliero  is  little  to 
the  purpose,  unless  to  favor  it — 

“The  young  man’s  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire, 

Jlut  like  red-hot  steel  13  the  obi  man's  ire.” 

“ Young  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  affronts, 

Old  age  is  slow  at  both.” 

Laugier’s  reflections  aro  more  philosophical : — “ Tale 
fit  il  fine  ignominioso  di  nil’  ttomo,  che  la  sna  nascitlt, 
la  sua  eta,  il  sno  enrattere  dovovuno  tenor  lontuno 
dalle  passinni  produttrici  di  graiidi  delitti.  I sitoi 
talenti  per  lungo  tempo  escroitati  no’  maggiori  iin- 
pieghi,  la  sua  capacity  sperimeutata  a©’  governi  e 
nolle  amliasciatc,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima  e la 
fiducia  de’  cittadini,  ed  avevano  nniti  i suflragj  per 
eollocarln  alia  testa  della  republics.  Iunalzato  ad  tin 
grado  che  terminava  gloriosanionto  la  sua  vita,  il  ri- , 
sentimento  di  tin’  ingiuria  leggiera  iiisinuh  ncl  suo 
cuoro  tal  veleno  cho  bastfi  a corromperc  le  auliche 
suo  quuliUt,  e a coudiirlo  al  tcrmiiio  dei  scellerati; 
serio  esempio,  cho  prova  non  emirrri  eld,  in  cui  la 
prttdenza  mnana  sia  sirurn,  e che  ttrll'  uomo  reslano 
Hcmprr  paseioni  cnpaci  a disonttrttrlo,  ijuando  non 
inoigili  sopra  tie  slettao."1 

Where  diii  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  I havo  searched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind  ; it  is  true  that  bo  avow- 
ed all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy 
on  bis  part ; and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having 
taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but 
his  having  shown  a want  of  firmness,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute 
historians,  who  by  no  means  favor  him:  such,  indeed, 
would  be  contmry  to  bis  character  as  a soldier,  to  tho 
sige  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to 
the  truth  of  history-.  I know  no  justification,  at  uny 
distance  of  time,  for  calumniating  an  historical  cha- 
racter : surely  truth  Ix-longs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  ; and  they  who  have  died  upon  a seaff’old 
have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  with- 

Jc  ne  m’uinuserai  point  u refuter  cettc  opinion  ridicule ; 
eile  tombe  par  le  fait,  si  i’nbbe,  cqiutuc  ilit  Duclos,  se 
declare  au  contraire,  dans  le  conseil,  constummenl  jwur 
1‘alliancc  avec  la  Prusse,  contre  le  sentiment  me  me  do 
Louis  XV.  et  de  Madumc  do  Pompadour.”— Hit.  l/iiiv.) 

1 Laugier,  Hist,  dc  la  KCpub.  de  Ycnisc,  Italian  inwsla 
tion,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 
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out  attributing  to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring 
of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  violent 
death  renders,  of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.  The 
black  veil  which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino 
Faliero  amongst  the  DogeH,  and  the  (iiaut’s  Stair- 
case whero  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and 
decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination  ; as 
did  hi*  fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I went,  in 
1819,  in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the 
church  San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo ; and,  as  I was 
standing  before  the  mouiunont  of  another  family,  a 
priest  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “ I can  show  von  finer 
monuments  than  that.”  I told  him  that  i was  in 
senrch  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly 
of  the  Doge  Marino's.  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I will  show 
it  you and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  [minted 
out  a surcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscrip- 
tion. He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a convent  udjoining, 
but  was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed 
in  its  present  situation  ; that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removul : there  wero  still  some  bones 

reiv.u ng,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I have  made  mention 
in  the  third  Act  as  liefore  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  olieolelo  warrior, 
although  of  a later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino;  Ordelafo,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117,  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns,)  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  reigned  in  1082.  The  family,  originally  from 
Fano.  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  ami  still  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The  length  I have 
gone  into  on  this  subject  will  show  the  interest  I have 
taken  in  it.  Whether  I have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  1 have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fuct  worthy  of  commemoration. 

' [In  February,  1817,  Lord  Bvron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray— 
“ Look  into  Dr.  Moore’s  ‘ View  of  Italy'  for  me:  in  one' of 
the  volume*  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero 
(it  ought  to  lie  Fahcro)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  motives 
of  it.  Let  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a letter  to 
me  soon.  1 want  it,  and  eannot  find  so  good  an  account  of 
that  business  here  ; though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  plaee 
where  ne  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still 
exist  and  are  shown.  1 have  searched  all  their  histories; 
but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent 
on  Ain  motives,  which  were  a private  grievance  against  one 
of  the  patricians.  I mean  to  write  a tragedv  on  the  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  very  dramatic  ; an  old  man.  jealous, 
and  conspiring  against  the  .itato,  of  which  lie  was  actually 
reigning  chief.  The  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable,  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all  history  of  all 
nations.”! 

3 {“  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a woman's  toilet 
—it  disenchants.”— MS.] 

3 While  I was  in  the  sab-committee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  I can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I hope  for  my- 
self, that  we  did  our  best  to  bring  hack  the  legitimate  drama. 
I tried  what  I could  to  get  “ De  Mont  fort"  revived,  but  in 
vain,  and  equally  in  vair  in  favor  of  Sotheby’s  “Ivan,” 
which  was  thought  ar.  acting  play  ; and  I endeavored  also 
to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  a tragedy.  Those  who  are 
not  m the  secret  will  hardly  believe  ihiit  the  “School  for 
Scandal”  is  the  play  which  hns  brought  Ua.it  money.  aver- 
aging the  ntimlier  of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  produc- 
tion ; so  Manager  Dibdcn  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred 


It  is  now  four  years  that  I have  meditated  this 
work  ; and  before  I bad  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I was  rather  dis[»osed  to  have  made  it  turn 
on  a jealousy  in  Faliero.1  Rut,  perceiving  no  found- 
ation for  this  in  historical  truth,  und  aware  that  jealousy 
is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I have  given  it  a 
more  historical  form.  I was,  besides,  well  advised  by 
the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in  talking  with 
him  of  my  intention  at  Venice  in  1817.  “ If  you  make 
him  jealous,”  said  he,  “ recollect  that  you  huve  to  con- 
tend with  established  writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Slink- 
sjicare,  and  an  exhausted  subject ; — stick  to  the  old  fiery 
Doge's  natural  character,  which  will  bear  yon  out,  if 
projierly  drawn  ; and  make  your  plot  us  regular  as  you 
can.”  Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  uearly  tiic 
same  counsel.  How  far  I have  followed  these  instruc- 
tions, or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  :s  not  for  me  to 
deckle.  I have  had  no  view  to  the  stago  u its  present 
state  it  is,  perha|ts,  not  a very  exalted  coject  of  am- 
bition ; besides,  I have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes 
to  have  thought  it  so  ut  any  time.1  And  I cannot  con- 
ceive any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  the 
mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and  the 
loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  arc  scattered  and  distant 
calamities  ; hut  tho  trampling  of  un  intelligent  or  of  an 
ignorant  audience  on  a production  which,  be  it  good  or 
had,  has  liccn  a mental  labor  to  the  writer,  is  a palpable 
und  immediate  grievance,  heightened  hv  a man’s  doubt 
of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his 
own  imprudence  in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I 
capable  of  writing  a play  which  could  be  deemed  stage- 
worthy, success  would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure 
great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the 
time  of  lieing  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the 
theatres,  1 never  made  the  uttempt,  and  never  will* 
Rut  surely  there  is  a dramatic  [tower  somewhere, 
where  Joanna  Raillie,4and  Millman,*  and  John  Wilson* 


* [The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  in  Dublin)  died  in 
1824.  His  first  production,  the  “ House  of  Montorio.”  a 
romance,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  Mr  fit  was  on 
him,  this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to  stick  a wafer  on  his 
forehead.—”  Maiunn.”  says  Lord  Byron.  “ sent  Ins*  Bertram’ 
and  a letter  to  the  Drury  Lcue  Committee,  without  his  nd- 
dtess  ; so  mat  p.i  first  l cc"Ui  give  him  no  answer  ; when  I 

at  length  iut  upon  his  residence.  I sent  him  a favorable  one, 
and  something  more  substantial.”} 


since  Maturin'**  “ Bertram”  1 am  not  aware ; so  that  I may 
be  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  wrt- 
j ter* : if  so.  I beg  their  pardon.  I have  been  absent  from 
: England  nearly  five  years,  and,  till  last  year,  I never  read 
1 an  English  newspaper  since  my  departure,  and  am  now 
■ only  aware  of  theatrical  matter’s  through  the  medium  of 
the  Parisian  Gazette  of  Gnlignani,  and  only  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  Let  me  then  deprecate  all  offence  to 
tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  1 wish  well,  and  of  whom 
1 know  nothing.  The  long  complaints  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  fault  of  the  per- 
formers. I can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemble, 
Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  different  manners,  or  than 
Elliston  in  emitrmon'e  comedy,  and  in  some  parts  of  trage- 
dy. Miss  O'Neill  I never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a 
determination  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  dis- 
turb my  recollection  of  Stddons.  Siddnns  and  Kemble 
were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action  j I never  saw  any  thing  at 
all  resembling  them  even  in  wrm .-  for  this  reason,  we 
shall  never  see  again  Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When 
Kean  is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  a grace,  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  be  attained 
by  study.  In  all.  not  sc  run -natural  parts,  he  is  perfect; 
even  Ins  very  defects  belong,  or  soein  to  belong,  to  the 

Kirts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of 
emblc  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  what  the 
Cardinal  de  Itetz  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  “ that 
he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch.” 

* [Mrs.  Baillie’s  “ Family  Legend”  is  the  only  one  of  her 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  stage.'] 

1 [The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Millman.  of  Brazen  Nose  College. 
Oxford,  for  sometime  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  University, 
and  now  Hector  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  “ Fazio,” 
which  he  wrote  before  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  _* 
the  only  one  of  his  plays  that  has  done  well  on  the  stage.) 

8 [John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  now  Pio- 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
— the  well-known  author  of  the  “Isle  of  Palms,"  “ Marga- 
ret Lindsay,”  “ Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,”  Ac 
Ac.,  and  the  principal  critic  as  well  as  humorist  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine.] 
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exist  'Hie  “ City  of  the  Plague,”  and  the  “ Fall  of 
Jerusalem”  are  full  of  the  best  materiel  for  tragedy 
that  has  been  seen  since  Horace  VVulpole,  except 
paesatjee  of  Ethwald  and  De  Moutfort  It  is  the 
fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Wulpole ; firstly,  because  i 
he  was  a nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  n 
^Lt  I small  ; but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com|>osition 
i cf  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  thistle  of 
I Otranto,  he  is  the  “ Ultimas  Konmnonim,”  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a puling  love-play.  He  iH  the  futhor 
of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
! language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a higher  place  than 
, any  living  writer,  be  he  who  bo  may. 

In  speaking  of  tho  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
still  too  remote,  a nearer  approach  to  unity  than  tho 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  tho  English 
theatrical  compositions,  iiermits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the  I 
I)ogo  acceding  to  it ; whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his  1 
own  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
other  characters,  (except  that  of  the  Duchess,)  incidents, 
and  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short 
for  such  a design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  that  all  the  consultations  took  plnco  in  the 
palace.  Had  I followed  this,  the  unity  would  have  been 
better  preserved  ; but  I wished  to  produce  tho  Doge  in 
the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirutors,  instead  of  monoto- 
nously placing  him  alwuys  in  dialogue  with  the  same 
individuals.  For  the  real  facts,  I refer  to  the  Appendix.1 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.'E. 


MEN. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Bertuccio  Faliero,  Nephew  of  the  Doge. 

I .ion i,  a Patrician  and  Senator. 

Br.nintrndr,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Michel  Stkno,  One  of  the.  Three  Capi  of  the  Forty. 
I8RAKI.  Bertuccio,  Chief  of 
the  Arsenal, 

Philip  Calenuako,  Conspirators. 

Daooli.no, 

Bertram, 

Signor  of  the  Night,  (“  Signore  tli  Nntte ,”)  one  of 
the  Officers  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

First  Citizen. 

Second  Citizen . 

Third  Citizen. 

Vincenzo,  i 

Pietro,  £ Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Battista,  ) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Guards,  Conspirators , Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten, 
The  Giunta,  <f-c.  <5pc. 

WOMEN. 

Anciolina,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 

Marianna,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  <J-e. 

Sceno  Venice — in  the  year  1355. 


1 (Lord  Hymn  originally  designed  to  inscribe  this  tragedy 
to  his  friend,  xhc  late  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnatrd  ; but  the  dedi- 
cation. then  drawn  up,  has  remained  till  now  in  MS.  It  is 
in  these  words : — 

“To  tiik  Honorable  Douola* * ••  Kixnaird. 

“ My  dear  Douglas, — I dedicate  to  you  the  following  trago- 

Idy.  rather  on  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  it,  than  from 
any  notion  of  my  own  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  your  acccpt- 
. ance.  Hut  if  its  merits  were  ten  times  greater  than  they 
! possibly  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a very  inadequate 
I acknowledgment  of  tho  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
• which,  for  a series  of  years,  you  have  honored  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  friend.  " BYRON. 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  * Manfred”  had  highly 
delighted  him  ; but  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Mr.  Kinnai.d:— it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
1831.  when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, jun. ; nor  was  it  printed  at  all,  until  Mr.  Moore  included 
it  in  Ins  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Moore,  in  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the  MS. 
having  since  !>een  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  “ It  is  writ- 
ten." Fie  says,  *•  in  the  poet’s  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
inuod ; and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
two  favorite  objects  of  lus  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages.” 
The  world  are  in  possession  of  so  much  of  Lord  Byron’s  sar- 
castic criticisms  on  Ins  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  threw  them  off  is  so  generally  appre- 
ciated. that  one  is  at  a loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could 
be  served  by  suppressing  the  fragments  thus  characterized. 

••T”  Baron  Goethe,*  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

“ Sir,— In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  at  Leipsie,  a judgment  of 
vours  upon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows  : * That  in 
English  poetry great  genius,  universal  power,  a feeling  of 
profundity,  with  sufficient  tenderness  and  force,  arc  to  be 
found  ; but  ihHt  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poets,'  Ac.  Ac. 

••  I regret  to  see  a great  man  falling  into  a great  mistake. 
This  opinion  ofyeurs  only  proves  that  Ihe  • Ihc.tionary  of  ten 
thouiand  tiring  English  Authors'  has  not  been  translated  into 
German.  You  will  have  read,  in  your  fnend  Schlcgcl’s  ver- 
sion, the  dialogue  in  Macbeth— 

* There  are  ten  thousand ! 

Macbeth  Geese,  villain  I 
Anstctr  Authors , sir.* 

1 1 

* (Goethe  was  ennobled,  having  the  Von  prefixed  to  his 
name,  but  never  received  the  title  of  Baron.] 


Now.  of  these  • ten  thousand  authors,’  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  ail  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know : and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess  ! 
a far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less  > 
than  yours.  It  Is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your  ; 
German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  works  of  i 
****##*♦ 

“ There  is  also  another,  named  • * » 

* • » • * 

“ I mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  you.  j 
They  form  but  two  bricks  or  our  Babel,  ( Winusor  bricks,  by 
the  way.)  but  may  serve  for  a specimen  of  the  building. 

“ It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that  * the  predominant  character  j 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a disgust 
and  contrmpl  for  life.*  But  I rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  work  of  jerose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a greater 
contempt  for  life,  than  all  t he  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  j 
ever  were  written.  Madamo  de  StaCl  says,  that  • Wcrther  ! 
has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  wo-  ; 
man  ;’  and  I really  believe  that  he  has  pm  more  individuals 
out  of  this  world  than  Napoleon  himself,  -except  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious 
judgment  passed  by  a celebrated  northern  journal  upon  you 
In  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indis- 
posed you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But 
you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good- 
natured  fellows,  considering  their  two  professions,— taking 
up  the  law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  ! 
can  more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in  your  j 
particular,  than  I do ; and  I so  expressed  myself  to  vour  i 
friend  Schlegel,  in  1816,  at  Coppct. 

“ In  behalf  of  my  * ten  thousand*  living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  1 have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  ‘English  Poetry’  in  general,  and  which 
merited  notice,  because  it  was  tours. 

“ My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a man,  who,  for  half  a 
century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a great  nation,  and  will  go  i 
down  to  posterity  as  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

“ You  nave  been  fortunate,  Sir,  not  only  in  the  writings  , 
which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as 
heme  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity. 

In  tins  you  have  the  advantage  of  sdhie  of  your  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also— if  anybody 
could  pronounce  them. 

••  It  may.  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tone  of 
levity,  that  I am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  vou ; 
but  this  will  be  a mistake : I am  always  flippant  in  prose, 
Considering  you,  as  I really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with 
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An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Piktro  epeaks,  in  entering,  to  Battista 
Pie.  Is  not  the  mewnger  return’d  ? 

Hat.  Not  yet ; 

I have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 

But  still  the  Signory  is  deep  in  couucil 
Ami  long  debut  con  Steno's  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  leant  no  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  bears  he 

These  moments  of  stispense  ? 

Pie.  With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover’d  o’er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state  : petitions, 
Dispatches,  judgments,  nets,  reprieves,  reports, 

He  sits  as  rapt  in  duly  ; but  whene'er 
He  hear*  the  jarring  of  a distant  door, 

Or  aught  that  intimates  a coming  step. 

Or  murmur  of  a voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 

And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause. 

And  scat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict  ; but  1 have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn’d  a leaf.  [*twas 
Bat.  'Tis  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  growl y- 
Pie.  Ay,  if  a poor  man  : Steno's  a patrician, 
Young,  gnlliard,  gay.  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

lie  will  not  lie  judged  hardly  7 

Pie.  ’Twere  enough 

He  Ik*  judged  justly  ; but  ’Us  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo? 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Vin.  Tin 

Decided  ; but  ns  yet  his  doom's  unknown : 

I saw  the  president  in  art  to  seal 

The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty’s  judgment 

Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.  [ Exeunt . 


The  Dural  Chamber. 

Marino  Fai.ip.ro,  Doge;  and  hit  Ncpheir, 
Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Brr.  F.  It  cannot  he  hut  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  oj*  the  Avogadori1  did, 

Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 


Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him : such  an 
act 

| Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.  {Forty? 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  t Know  you  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Brr.  F.  (add  re  luring  Vincenzo,  then  entering.) 

How  now — what  tilling*? 

Via.  I am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
An  the  due  forms  of  judgmeut  are  gone  through. 

The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge  ; 

In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
' His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes— 

i They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  ? 

Fin.  It  is,  your  highness: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  call’d  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 


In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 

But  the  com  plain  a nt,  both  in  one  united.  [reived, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Fin.  No,  my  lord  ; you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True ; but  there  still  is  something  given  to 
gue**, 

1 Which  a shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  nt ; 

1 A whisper,  or  n murmur,  or  un  air 

More  or  less  solemn  spread  o’er  the  trihiiual. 

The  Forty  am  but  men— most  worthy  men. 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — tilts  I grant— 

And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty ; hut  with  au  this,  in  their  aspects — 

At  least  in  some,  the  junior*  of  the  ntimiicr — 

A searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 

Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Fin.  My  lord,  I came  away  upon  the  moment, 

And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  seeming; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 
j Made  mo 

Doge , (abruptly.)  And  how  look’d  he  ? deliver  that 

Fin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate’er  it  were  ; — but  lo  ! 

1 It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 

Sec.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  resfiect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 

| Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
; His  high  news  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
I The  sentence  paa'd  on  Michel  Steno,  lioni 
! Patrician,  uuil  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 


all  your  own.  anil  with  mod  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since  ■ 
the  tie  illi  of  Voltaire,  I felt,  and  feel, desirous  to  inscribe  to 
you  tin:  following  work,  not  as  being  either  a tragedy  or  a 
potm.  (for  I cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  ber 
Cither  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither,!  but  as  a mark 
of  esteem  and  admiration  from  a foreigner  to  the  man  who 
has  been  hailed  in  tier  many  * the  fiat,  at  Goethe.’  I have 
the  honor  to  la-,  with  the  truest  respect,  your  most  obedient  1 
and  very  humble  servant,  BYRON'. 

“ Ravenna,  14*.  IttJO. 

•*  P S I perceive  that  in  Germany  ns  well  as  in  Italy,  there 
is  a great  struggle  about  w hat  they  call ' Claiticar  and  • Ro- 
mantic,'—terms  which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  m 
England,  at  least  when  I left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some 


of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift, 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themsrlvesdid  not  know  how  to 
write  either  prose  or  verse;  but  nobody  thought  them  worth 
making  a sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  the  kind 
sprung  up  lately,  but  1 have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
w ou  lu  be  such  bad  taste  that  I shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it." 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratified  with  this  token 
of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  He  died  at  Weimar  early  ie 
the  year  ItM-a  year  which  swept  away  so  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  European  world— among  others,  Cm icr 
and  Scott.] 

• [The  Avogadori.  three  in  number,  were  the  conductors 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state ; and  no  act 
of  the  councils  was  valid,  unless  sanci  oneu  ;ne  j reseni*e 
of  one  of  them.] 
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Contain'd,  together  with  ita  penalty, 

Within  the  rescript  which  I now  prcHeut. 

Pope.  Retire,  and  wait  without. 

[Exeunt  Skcrktary  and  Viincknxo. 

Take  thou  this  paper : 
'Hie  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes  : 

I cannot  fix  them. 

Her.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 

Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

Dope.  Say  on. 

R' i F.  [reading.)  “ Decreed 

In  comic  I,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 

That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 

(t  u!ty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 

The  following  words ”l 

Dope.  Wouldst  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Wouldst  thou  repeat  them — thou , a Faliero, 

Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  house, 

Dishonor'd  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities? — To  the  sentence. 

Her.  F.  Forgive  me,  rny  good  lord ; I will  obey — 

( Read * ••That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a mouth 
In  close  arrest.”* 

Dope.  Proceed. 

Her.  F.  My  lord,  ’tis  finish'd. 

Dope.  How,  say  you  ? — finish'd  ! Do  I dream  ? — 
’tla  false — 

Oive  me  the  paper — (Snatches  the  paper  and  reads) 
— “ Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Steno”— —Nephew,  thine  arm  ! 

Her.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  he  calm  ; this  transport  is  mtcali’d  for — 

Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Dope.  Slop,  Sir — Stir  not — 

Tis  | wist. 

Her.  F.  I cannot  hut  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  tor  the  offence — 

It  is  not  honorable  m the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  lieing  your  subjects  ; but  ’tis  not 
Yet  without  remedy  : you  can  ap|ieal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 

Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 

Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 

And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 

Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ? why  do  you  stand 
So  fix'd  ? You  heed  me  not ; — 1 pray  you,  hear  me  ! 
Doge , (dashing  down  the  dural  f ion  net,  and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is  withheld 
by  his  nephew  ) 

Oh  ! that  the  Sararen  were  in  Saiut  Mark’s ! 

Thus  would  I do  him  homage. 

Brr.  F For  the  enke 

Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 


Oh,  that  the  Iluns  whom  I o'erthrew  ut  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  ! 

Her.  F.  ’Tis  not  well 

In  Venice’  Duke  to  say  so. 

Dope.  Venice*  Duke  ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ? let  me  we  him, 

| That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Her.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 

Reuiemher  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 

The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge,  ( interrupting  him.)  There  is  no  such  thing — 
It  is  a word — nay,  worse — a worthless  by-word  : 

'Hie  most  despised,  wrong’d,  outraged,  helpless 
wretch, 

Who  begs  his  bread,  if ’tis  refused  by  one, 
l May  wiu  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
i But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
| Whose  place  it  is  to  do  uo  wrong,  is  [>oorer 
] Than  the  rejected  beggar — he’s  a slave — 

And  that  am  I.  and  thou,  and  all  ot  house, 
liven  from  this  hour;  the  meanest  nnisau 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us: — where  is  our  redress? 

Her.  F.  The  law,  my  prince (done— 

Doge,  (interrupting  him.)  You  sec  what  it  has 
I ask’d  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 

1 sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 

I call’d  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 

As  sovereign,  1 appeal'd  unto  any  subjects, 

The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign. 

And  gave  me  thus  a double  right  to  be  so. 

| The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  hirt h anil  service. 
Honors  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  haire, 

The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 

The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 

Were  weigh’d  i*  the  hulance,  ’gainst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  gramrot  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting  1 
And  this  is  to  he  borne  ! 

Brr.  F.  I say  uot  that : — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 

We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Dupe.  Appeal  again!  art  thou  my  brother's  non  ? 

A scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 

The  nephew  of  a Doge?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  * 

But  thou  sav'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Her.  F.  My  princely  uncle ! you  are  too  much 
moved : 

I grant  it  was  u gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment:  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 

Or  any  provocation  : if  we  are  wrong'd, 

We  will  ask  justice  ; if  it  be  denied, 

We'll  take  it ; but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness— 

Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 

I have  yet  source  a third  part  of  your  years, 

I love  our  house,  I honor  you,  its  chief,  „ 


* f“  Marino  Faliero,  dalla  bclla  mogljo— altn  la  gode,  cd 
egli  la  inaoticne.*’— Sax c to.) 


* fit  i**  not  in  the  plot  only,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
injurious  effects  of  Lord  Byron's  continental  prejudices  and 
ins  choice  of  injudicious  models.  We  trace  them  in  tlie 


abruptness  of  his  verse,  which  has  all  the  harshness,  though 
not  alt  the  vigor,  of  Alfien,  ami  which,  instead  of  that 
richness  and  variety  of  cadence  which  distinguishes  even 
the  roost  carele*s  of  oar  elder  dramatists,  is  often  only  dis- 
tinguishable from  prose  by  the  unrelenting  uniformity  with 


which  it  i*  divided  into  decasyllabic  portion*.  TIip  sentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  prosaic  ; 
and  .Shakspenre  ami  our  other  elder  tragedians  would  have 
given  it  as  bond  fuh  prose,  without  that  affectation  (for 
which,  however.  Lord  Bvron  has  many  precedents  in  mod- 
ern times)  which  condemns  letter*,  proclamations,  the 
siieeches  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabole  and 
the  soldiery,  to  strut  in  the  same  precise  measure  with  the 
lofty  mualngs  and  dignified  resentment  of  the  pow  erful  and 
the  wise  —but  Bertuccio  Faliero  aught  as  well  have 
spoken  poetry.— llxuut.l 
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'Hit*  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor — 

But  though  1 understand  your  grief,  and  cuter 
In  part  of  vour  disdain,  it  dotli  appal  mo 
To  see.  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 

O'c  isweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Dage.  1 tell  tlie© — must  I tell  thee — what  thy  father 
1 Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 

Hast  thott  no  feeling  save  til©  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch?  hast  thou  no  soul — 

No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honor ! 

Ilrr.  F.  ’Tis  the  first  time  that  honor  has  been 
doubted. 

And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  skeptic. 

Dogs.  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  l>orn  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 

Who  threw  his  sting  into  a jsiisonons  libel,1 
And  on  the  honor  of — Oh  Owl ! — my  wife, 

The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men’s  honor, 
le  ft  a base  slur  to  pass  fmm  mouth  to  mouth 
i Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 

] And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene  ; 

| While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 

| Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  U|>on  the  lio 
\ Which  made  me  look  like  them — a courteous  wittol, 

! Patient — ay.  proud,  it  may  1)©,  of  dishonor. 

Br.  F.  But  still  it  was  a lio — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  “ Ciesar’s  wife  must  not  even  bo  susjwcted,” 

And  put  her  from  him. 

Ilrr.  F.  True — but  in  those  days 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a Venetian  prince  must  hear  ? Old  Pandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Ctesars, 

And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I trample  on, 

Because  'tis  now  degraded. 

Her.  F.  ’Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is — it  is  : — I did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander’d 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 

For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father’s  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman’s  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces  : — I did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 

But  craved  my  country’s  justice  on  his  head, 

The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
'Who  hath  a wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 

Who  hath  a home  whoso  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 

Who  hath  a name  whose  honor’s  all  to  him, 
i Wheu  these  are  taintet  Vr  the  accnrsing  breath 
1 Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ilrr.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge.  Death  ! Was  I not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state — 

Insulted  on  his  very’  throne,  and  made 
A mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  mo? 

Was  I not  injured  as  a husband?  scorn'd 
As  man?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a prince? 

Was  not  offence  like  his  a complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives ! 

Ilad  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge’s  throne 
Stamp’d  the  same  brand  ti|>ou  a peasant's  stool, 

Ilis  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold  ; for  tho  carlo 
Had  stahb’d  him  on  the  instant 

Her.  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
1 The  means,  and  culm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew  : this 

j Would  have  sufficed  hut  yesterday  ; at  present 
I have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ? is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 

! By  this  most  rank — I will  not  say — acquittal ; 

For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish’d  ? 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  hv  him . 

The  Forty  h-th  decreed  a month's  arrest — 

We  must  ol>ey  the  Forty. 

, Ber.  F.  Obey  them .' 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign? 

Doge.  Why,  yes ; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last: 
Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 

They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights, 

( For  here  the  sovereign  is  a citizen  ;) 

But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a hair 
Of  Steno’s  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  ton-! 
The  mode  and  means : if  you  had  calmly  heard  mo 
I never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape. 

But  wish’d  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion, 

That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  oil’. 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live  ; 

At  least,  just  now — a life  so  vile  as  his 
Wero  nothing  at  this  hour;  in  th’  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask’d  a single  victim, 

Groat  expiations  had  a hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Yonr  wishes  are  my  law ; and  yet  I fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  house  must  ever  Is*. 

Doge.  Fear  not ; you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof ; 

But  lie  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I have  been. 

I am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now  ; 

I pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that’s  my  uncle  ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 

I wonder’d  to  jioreeivo  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years, 

Although  tho  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause— 

Forget  it  not : — When  you  lie  down  to  rest, 

Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ; and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omeu’d  cloud 
Upon  a summer-day  of  festival: 

So  will  it  stand  to  me ; — but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — we  shall  have  much  to  do, 

And  you  shall  have  a part. — But  now  retire, 

’Tis  fit  I were  alone. 

Ber.  F.  ( taking  up  and  glaring  the  dural  bonnet 
on  the  table.)  Kre  I depart, 

I pray  yon  to  resume  what  you  have  spum’d, 

Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a crown. 

And  now  I take  my  leave,  imploring  you 

In  all  things  to  rely  tijion  my  duty 

As  doth  become  your  ncur  and  faithful  kinsmun, 

And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject 

[Exit  Bkrtuccio  Falikro 
Doge , [solus.)  Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.— 
Hollow  bauble  ! [Taking  up  the  ducal  cap 
Besot  with  all  tho  thorns  that  lino  a crown, 

Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 

1 Who  threw  his  sting  into  a poisonous  rhyme.”— MS.] 
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With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kingB  ; 

Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 

I-iCt  mo  resume  thee  as  I would  n vizor.  [Puts  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee ! and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 

Could  I not  turn  thee  to  a diadem  ? 

Could  I not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Making  the  |>eople  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A pageant?  In  my  life  I have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 

Who  thus  repay  me! — Can  I not  requite  them? 

Oh  for  one  year ! Oh  ! but  for  even  a day 
Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 

I would  have  dash’d  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 

But  now  I must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head  ; — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a sort  ;w  will  not  loave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  ’tis  but  a chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts : my  fancy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment — 

The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Tin.  There  is  ono  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  I’m  unwell — 

I can  see  no  one,  not  even  a patrician — 

Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

Tin.  My  lord,  I will  deliver  your  reply  ; 

It  cannot  much  import — he’s  a plebeian, 

Tho  master  of  a galley,  I lielieve. 

Doge.  How  ! did  you  say  the  patron  of  a galley? 
Thnt  is — I mean — a servant  of  the  state  : 

Admit  him,  he  may  bo  on  public  service. 

[Exit  Vincenzo. 

Doge,  (unlit* *.)  This  patron  may  be  sounded  ; I will 
try  him. 

I know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 

They  have  cause,  since  Sapieuza’s  adverse  day, 

When  Genoa  conquer’d  ; they  havo  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  tho  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines, 

To  serve  the  nobles’  most  patrician  pleasure. 

The  troops  havo  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward : they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder: — but  the  priests — I doubt  the  priest- 
hood 

Will  not  bo  with  us ; — they  have  hated  mo 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  maddeu’d  with  tho  drone, 
I smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,1 
Quickening  his  holy  march  ; yet,  ne’ertheless, 

They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 

By  Home  well-timed  concessions ; but,  above 
All  things,  I mast  Ire  speedy : at  my  hour 


i An  historical  fact.  See  Marin  Sanuto’s  Lives  of  the 
Doges. — {“  Sanuto  says  that  Heaven  took  away  his  senses 
for  this  buffet,  and  induced  him  to  conspire : — * Peril  fu 
permesso  cho  il  Faltero  perdette  1'  intcllcto,’  Acc.” — Byron 

Ltlttrt.} 

* [This  officer  was  chief  of  the  artisans  of  the  arsenal, 
and  commanded  the  Duccntaur,  for  the  safety  of  which, 


Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I hud  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 
Next  moment  with  my  sires  ; and,  wanting  this, 
Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 
Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I care  not— 

Tho  whole  must  he  extinguish’d  ; — better  that 
They  ne’er  bad  been,  than  drag  mo  on  to  be 
The  thing  these  arch -oppressors  fain  would  make  me 
Let  me  consider— of  efficient  troojis 
There  uro  threo  thousand  posted  at 

Enter  Vincenzo  and  Israel  Bertuccio. 

Vin  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  wh:  n I spake  of 
Is  hero  to  cravo  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  tho  chamber, 

Vincenzo. — [Exit  Vincenzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  you  ? 

/.  Rer.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom? 

I.  Rer.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas ! my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  iuterest  in  Venice. 

You  must  address  the  council. 

I.  Rer.  ’Twere  in  vain  ; 

For  ho  who  injured  ino  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There’s  blood  iiikhi  thy  face— how  came  it 
there? 

I.  Ber.  Tis  mine,  and  not  tho  first  I’ve  shed  for 
Venice, 

But  the  first  shed  by  a Venetian  hand: 

A noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  ho  livo? 

I.  Rer.  Not  long — 

But  for  the  hope  I had  and  have,  that  you, 

My  prince,  yourself  a soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Vonico 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself ; — if  not — 

I say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do— 

Is  it  not  ho? 

I.  Rer.  I am  a man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  ho  who  smote  you. 

I.  Rer.  Ho  is  call’d  so; 

Nay,  more,  a noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice: 

But  since  ho  hath  forgotten  that  I am  one, 

And  treats  me  like  a brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 

’Tis  said  tho  worm  will. 

Doge.  Say — his  muno  and  lineage? 

I.  Rer.  Barbara. 

Doge.  What  was  the  causo?  or  the  pretext? 

I.  Rer.  I am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,2  employ’d 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
I But  roughly  used  by  tho  Genoese  'v.i  year. 

'Phis  morning  comes  tho  noble  !,urbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 

To  execute  the  state’s  decree : I dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand  ; — 


even  if  an  accidental  storm  should  arise,  he  was  responsible 
with  his  life.  11c  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  during 
aa  interregnum,  and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new 
Doge  on  hts  inauguration  ; for  which  sernce  his  perquisites 
were  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silvei  basins  from  which 
the  Doge  scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was 
permitted  to  throw  among  the  people. — A me  lot  dt  la  Hour- 
•aye,  ?».] 
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Behold  my  blood ! the  first  timo  it  e’er  flow’d 
Dishonorably 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served? 

J.  Her.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara’s  siege, 

And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who,  beat  the  Huns 
there, 

Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

Doge.  How!  arc  we  comrades? — the  state’s  ducal 
robes 

Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I catue  from  Rome  ; 

So  that  l recognised  you  not.  Who  placed  you? 

1 Hrr.  The  late  Doge ; keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 

1 As  patron  of  a galiev : my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars, 

(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say  :) 

1 little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  mo 
To  his  successor  as  a helpless  plaintitl'; 

At  '"ast,  in  such  a cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt? 

I.  Her.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart, 

What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

I.  Her.  That  which  I dare  not  nuine,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here? 

/.  Hrr.  I come  for  justice, 

Because  my  genenil  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.  Hud  any, 

Save  Faliero,  fill’d  the  ducal  throne, 

This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — uuto  me  ! 

' The  Dogo  of  Venice,  and  I cannot  give  it; 

I cannot  even  obtain  it — ’twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  iigo ! 

I.  Her.  How  says  your  highness? 

; Doge.  Steno  is  condemn’d 

To  a month’s  confinement. 

/.  Her.  What ! the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 

That  have  cried  shame  to  every'  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo’d  o'er  the 
arsenal, 

j Keeping  due  time  with  ever}'  hammer’s  clink 
! As  a good  jest  to  jolly  artisans  ; 

, O making  chorus  to  the  creuking  oar, 

1 In  th.'  vile  tune  of  ever}'  galley-slave, 

Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
Ho  was  not  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

I Her.  Is’t  possible  ? u mouth’s  imprisonment ! 

No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  You  have  beard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ; und  then 
: You  «sk  redress  of  me .'  (Jo  to  the  Forty, 

Who  paw’d  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno; 

They’ll  do  as  much  by  Barbara,  no  doubt. 

/.  Her.  Ah ! dared  speak  my  feelings ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath, 

f Mine  hnvo  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

| 1.  Her.  Then,  in  a won),  it  rests  but  on  your  word 

. To  punish  and  avenge — I will  not  say 
! My  |ietty  wrong,  for  what  is  u mere  blow, 

1 However  vile,  to  such  a thing  as  I am? — 

But  the  huso  insult  dono  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown  ; these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a beggur's  rags ; 

Nay,  more,  a beggar’s  are  his  own,  and  these 

But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

I.  Her.  Wouldst  thou  lie  king? 

Doge.  Yes — of  a happy  people  , 

/.  Her.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice? 
Doge.  Ay,  ] 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 

So  that  nor  they  nor  I were  further  slaves 
To  this  o’ergrawn  aristocratic  Hydra, 

The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom’d  Ixxiy 
Have  breathed  u pestilence  upon  us  all. 

I.  Her.  Yet,  thou  wast  boru,  und  still  hast  lived, 

patrician 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I so  born ; my  birth 
Hath  mado  me  Doge  to  be  insulted : but 
I lived  and  toil'd  a soldier  and  a servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate  ; 

Their  gooo  and  my  own  honor  were  my  guard:; 

I have  fought  and  bled ; commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quer’d ; 

Have  made  and  marr’d  peace  oft  in  embassies, 

As  it  might  chance  to  bo  our  country’s  ’vantage ; 

Have  traversed  laud  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 

Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 

My  fathers’  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires. 
Rising  at  distance  o’er  the  blue  Isigoon, 

It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  mere  ; but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 

Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  1 bleed  or  sweat ! 

But  would  you  know  why  I have  done  ull  this? 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 

Hath  ripp’d  her  bosom?  Had  the  bird  a voice. 

She’d  tell  thee  ’twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

J.  Her.  Ami  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  Dhry  made  me  so  ; 

I sought  it  not,  the  fluttering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 

And  never  having  hitherto  refused 

Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I did  not, 

At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 

Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 

When  I can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

1.  Her.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will ; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd, 

Who  wait  hut  for  a signal — will  you  give  it  ? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

I.  tier.  Which  shull  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  yon  disdain  not 

To  lend  a patient  car. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

J . tier.  Not  thou, 

Nor  I alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 

Contemn’d  und  trampled  on ; but  the  whole  peoplo 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs: 

The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate’s  pay 

Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 

The  native  mariners,  und  civic  troops, 

Feel  with  their  friends ; for  who  is  he  amongst 
them 

Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  nr  pollution. 

From  the  patricians?  And  the  bofteless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  eamiugs,  has  inflamed  them  fur- 
ther : 

Even  now — but,  I forget  that  «/*akir»g  thus. 

Perhaps  I pass  the  sentence  of  tiy  death ! 
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Doge.  And  Buffering  what  thou  hast  done — fear'st 
thou  death  ? 

Be  *ilent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  nast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I will  apeak 

t At  every  hazard;  and  if  Venice’  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 

And  sorrow  too ; for  ho  will  lose  far  more 
Than  L 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing ; out  with  it! 

/.  Ber.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  ewom 
in  secret 

A band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true; 

Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  teat  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ; having  served  her  in  all  dimes, 

And  haviug  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 

Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 

They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ; they  have  units,  and  means, 
And  heart*,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  und  patient  courage. 
Done.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge,  (aside.)  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour!1 
/.  Ber.  I now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthiy  hope* 

Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 

Will  generate  ouo  vengeance:  should  it  bo  so, 

Be  our  chief  now- — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye? 

/.  Ber.  I’ll  not  answer  that 

Till  I am  answer’d. 

Doge.  How,  sir!  do  you  menace  ? 

I.  Ber.  No  ; I affirm.  I have  betray'd  myself ; 

But  there's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalliug  cells,  the  “ leaden  roofs,” 

To  force  a single  name  from  me  of  others. 

The  Pozzi*  and  the  Pionibi  were  in  vain  ; 

They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery 
never. 

And  l would  pass  the  fearful  “ Bridge  of  Sigh*," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  butt  that  e’er 
Would  echo  o’er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls:  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on’t,  and  avenge  me. 
Dog  If  such  your  power  und  purpose,  why  come 
here 

To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right? 

I.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claim*  protection  from  authority, 

Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 

Had  I sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 

A moody  brow  and  mutter’d  threats  had  made  mo 
A mark'd  man  to  the  Forty’*  inquisition ; 

But  loud  coinplaiut,  however  augrily 
It  shape*  its  phrase,  is  little  to  bo  fear’d, 

And  less  distrusted.  But,  besides  all  tlib, 

I had  another  reasou. 

Doge.  What  was  that?  [moved 

I.  Ber.  Some  rumors  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Stcno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach’d  me.  I had  served  you,  honor’d  you, 

And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 

Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil : 'twits 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 

Now  you  know  all ; and  that  I speak  the  truth, 

My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured  ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 

Thus  far  I’ll  answer  you — your  secret’s  safe. 

/.  Ber.  And  is  this  all? 

Doge.  Unless  wifh  all  intrusted, 

What  would  you  have  me  answer? 

/.  Ber.  I would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leave*  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 

The  Inst  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen'd 

I.  Ber.  We're  enough  already: 

You  are  the  sole  ally  wo  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  tho  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

I.  Brr.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  wo  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When  ? where  ? 

/.  Ber.  This  night  I’ll  bring  to  your  a|mrtineut 

Two  of  the  principals  ; a greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 

And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  como  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

I.  Ber.  Not  were  he  j our  son. 

Doge.  Wretch  ! da  rest  thou  name  my  son  ? He 
died  in  anus 

At  Sapiensa  for  this  faithless  state. 

Oh ! that  hr  were  alive,  and  I iu  ashes ! 

Or  that  ho  were  alive  ere  I be  ashes ! 

I should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

I.  Ber.  Not  ono  of  ail  those  strange n*  whom  thou 
doubt '•si, 

But  will  regard  thee  with  a filial  .* M*ling, 

So  that  thou  keep’st  a father’s  faith  with  them. 

Doge  The  die  is  cast.  Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I will  bo  alone  and  mask’d 
Where’er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 

To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shnll  receive  our  hoinuge,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arise* 

The  moon? 

I.  Ber.  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  aud 
dusky; 

i The  belts  of  San  Marco  were  never  rung  but  by  order  of 
Ihe  Doge.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  this  alarm  was  to 
have  >een  an  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  a Genoese 
fleet  off  the  hagunc. 

* [The  state  dungeons,  called  Pozzi,  or  wells,  were  sunk 
m the  thick  walls  of  the  palace;  and  the  prisoner,  when 

taken  out  to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to 
the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  buck  into  Hie  other 
compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  w as  there  strangled. 
The  low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  »a<  taken 
into  this  ceil  is  now  walled  up ; but  the  passage  is  ojien, 
and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sigh*. — 
Hobkousk.] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Act  ii. 


*Ti * a airocco 

Doge  At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires  the  same, 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
j A ptiudola,*  with  one  our  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by : 

, Be  there. 

/.  Ber.  I will  not  fail. 

Doge.  And  now  retire- 

/.  Her.  In  the  full  hope  your  highnesi  will  not  falter 
• In  your  great  purpose.  Prince,  1 t ike  my  leave. 

[Exit  Israel  Bkrtuccio. 
Doge , (so/us.)  At  midnight,  by  tho  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 

Where  sleep  my  noble  f-lhcru,  I repair — 

1 To  what  ? to  hold  a council  in  the  dark 
i With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states! 

And  will  not  iny  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doge*  who  preceded  me. 

And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?  Would  they 
could ! 

For  I should  rest  in  honor  with  the  honor’d. 

Alas ! I must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a name, 

Noble  and  brave  us  aught  of  consular 
! On  Rornau  marbles  ; but  I will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annuls, 

By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 

And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 

Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 

I But  try  the  Cienur,  or  the  Catiline, 

By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  t . 

An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Angiouna  (» rife  of  the  Doge)  and  Marianna. 
Ang.  What  was  the  Doge’s  answer? 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon'd  to  a conference  ; 

But  *tis  by  this  tunc  ended.  I perceived 
j Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking  ; 

! Ain  he  last  gondola  may  new  lie  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  return’d ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late  ; 

And  Time  which  has  not  tamed  his  licry  spirit, 

Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  bis  mortal  frame. 

Which  seems  to  be  more  nounsh’d  by  a soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 


Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.  Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 

In  the  first  burst  of  pmeuon,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity:  his  thoughts. 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 

Have  nothing  of  old  age ; and  his  bold  brow 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  veaza,  | 

Not  their  decrepitude:  and  he  of  late 

Has  hern  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 

Would  he  were  come ! for  I alone  have  power 
('[sin  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar.  It  is  tme, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  nffront  of  Kteno,  and  with  cause : 

But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom’d  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastiscuicut  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  Twas  a gnws  insult ; but  I heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer’s  falsehood  in  itself, 

But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Fnliero's  soul, 

The  proud,  tho  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me : I tremble  when  I think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Suspect  me  / 

Why  Steno  dared  not : when  he  scrawl’d  his  lie, 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  tho  moon's  glimmering 
light, 

His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act, 

And  every’  shadow  on  the  walls  frowu’d  shame 
Ujmiii  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  TV  ere  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  so. 

Mar.  What ! is  tho  sentence  pass’d  ? is  he  con- 
demn’d ? 

Ang.  I know  not  that,  but  he  has  boon  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  euough  for  such  fool 
scorn  ' 

Ang . I would  not  be  a judge  in  my  own  cause. 

Nor  do  I know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  liie  soul  of  ribalds  tiuch  as  Steno  ; 

But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deBoer  in 

The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 

Have  rutiled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 

Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander’d  virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a victim T 
Or  if  it  must  depeud  upon  men's  words  ? 

The  dying  Roman  said,  “ 'twas  but  a name  :** 

It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  humau  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 


■ (The  pnges  wen*  all  buried  in  Si.  Mark's  before  Fnliero. 
; It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor.  Andrea  Dnndolu, 
died,  the  Ten  made  a law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should 
be  buried  with  their  families  m their  own  churches— one 
would  think,  by  a kind  of  presentiment.  So  that  ail  that  is 
*ui  1 of  his  anrrtlrul  huge s,  as  hurted  at  St.  John's  and  Paul's. 
. is  abend  from  the  fuel,  they  being  in  St.  Mark’s.  Make  a 
, not**  of  tine,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it.  As  I 
, make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I should  not  like  to  be 
| tw  itted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play 
j they  may  say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume 
and  dram,  pen.—  they  having  been  real  existences.— Byron 
i let iu-1,  Oct.  100.) 

J <A  p adola  is  not  like  a coma  on  boat,  but  is  as  easily 


rowed  w ith  one  oar  as  with  two,  ; though,  of  course,  not  so 
swiftly.)  and  often  i*  so  from  motives  of  privacy  ; and,  since  ' 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 

1 {•*  What  Clifford  says  of  the  first  act  is  very  consolatory.  ; 
English,  sterling  genuine  Earl uk.  is  a desideratum  amongst 
you,  and  I am  gltul  that  1 have  got  so  much  left : though  i 
Heaven  knows  how  1 retain  it:  1 hear  none  but  from  my  | 
vatet.  and  he  is  Nottinghamshire  ; and  1 tee  none  but  in  your 
new  publications,  and  theirs  is  n*>  language  at  all.  but  jargon  | 
Clifford  say*  that  it  is  good  English,  and  Foscolo  says  that  I 
the  characters  are  right  Venetian— 

‘ Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voices  gain'd.’ n 
—Byron  Letten,  Sept.  1S20.] 
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MARINO  FALIERO. 


r 

Scene  i. 


Mar.  Yet  full  many  a dame, 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  u slander;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 

Such  ns  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
J And  all -inexorable  in  their  cry 
' For  justice. 

Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 
And  not  the  quality  they  prize : the  first 
Have  found  it  a hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 

If  they  require  it  to  lie  blazon’d  forth  ; 

And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ; they  live  in  others'  thoughts, 

And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fair 
Mar.  You  havo  strango  thoughts  for  a pa  riciau 
dame. 

Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father’s ; with  his 
name, 

j The  solo  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none; 

Wife  to  a prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 

Ang.  I should  have  sought  none  though  a peasant’s 
bride, 

But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Duo  to  my  father,  who  bestow’d  my  hand 
j Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 

I The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart? 
Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow’d. 

; Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
j And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 

' Might  make  ilie  world  doubt  whether  such  a union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently,  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings ; but 
iny  heart 

! Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 

But  never  difficult. 

Mar.  And  do  yon  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I loved  my  father,  who  fir>t  taught  mo 
To  single  out  what  wo  should  love  in  others, 

And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions,  lie  bestow’d  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero:  he  had  known  him  noble, 

Brave,  generous ; rich  in  all  the  qualities 
‘ Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend  ; in  all 
Such  have  I found  him  us  my  father  said. 

His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded  ; too  much  pride, 

And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster’d  by 

The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a life 

Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ; and  also 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 

A duty  to  a certain  sign,  a vice 

When  overstrain’d,  and  this  I fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 
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Yet  temper'd  by  redeemina  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  lust  embassy, 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
No’er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 

Such  us  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ? or  since  have  you  ne’er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 

Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano’s  daughter  ? 

Ang  I answer'd  your  first  question  when  I said 
I married. 

Mar.  And  the  second? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I pray  i mi  pardon,  if  I have  offended. 

Ang.  I feel  no  wrath,  but  soi.je  surprise : I knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 

Or  aught  save  their  past  choice 

Mar.  ’Tis  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it. 

Ang.  It  may  bo  so.  I knew  not  of  ntcli  thoughts 

Mar-  Hero  comes  tho  Doge — shall  I retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  mo ; he  scent t wrapp’d 
Iu  thought. — How  pensively  ho  takes  but  way ! 

[Exit  Marianna. 

Enter  the  Doge  and  Pietro 

Doge,  (muting.)  There  is  a certain  Philip  Calendar© 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades: 

This  man,  I hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 

Suddeii  and  daring,  and  vet  secret ; ’twonld 
Bo  well  that  he  were  won : I needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 

But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  mo 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation  ; 

'I'lie  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman, 

Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  yon. 

Doge.  At  sunset. — Stay  a moment — let  me  see — 
Say  iu  the  second  hour  of  night.  [Exit  Pietro. 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me? — I saw  you  not. 

A ng.  You  were  absorb’d  in  thought,  and  he  who  now  j 
Has  parted  from  you  might  havo  words  of  weight 
To  hear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate?* 1 

Ang.  I would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.  The  senate’s  duty ! you  mistake ; 

’Tis  wo  who  owo  all  service  to  the  Semite. 


• {This  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  wtiolo  play. 
The  character  of  the  enlm,  pure-spirited  Angiolina  is  devel- 
oped in  it  most  admirably  ; — the  treat  (htferenee  between 
! hr-r  temper  and  that  of  her  (ierv  husband  is  vividly  portray- 
ed but  not  less  vividly  touched  is  that  strong  boiid  of  their 
union  which  exists  m the  common  nobleness  of  their  deep- 
er natiues.  There  is  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  old  man's 
. though.*.— he  does  not  expect  the  fervors  of  youthful  pas- 

i Sion  in  his  wife,  nor  does  lie  find  them  ; but  he  finds  what 
is  far  better, —the  fearless  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to 
the  he, -ill's  rore  innocent,  can  scarcely  be  a believer  in  the 
existence  of  such  a thing  ns  guilt.  lie  finds  every  chnrtn 
which  g-atitude,  respect,  anxious  and  deep-seated  atfcction 


can  give  to  the  confidential  language  of  a lovely,  and  a 
modest,  and  a pious  woman.  She  has  been  extremely 
troubled  by  her  observance  of  the  countenance  and  gestures  • 
of  the  Doge,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  Steno's  guilt ; and  j 
she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe  him  from  his  proud  irritation 
Strong  in  her  consciousness  of  punly.  she  ha-  brought  her-  J 
self  to  regard  without  nmrer  the  insult  offered  iohr*«qf$  • 
and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct  of  a noble  heart  makrs  ner  , 
try  to  persuade  her  tord,  as  she  is  herself  persuaded,  that  sie-  , 
no,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of  his  judges,  mu  a be  punish-  j 
ed— more  even  than  they  would  wish  him  to  tie— bv  the  se-  ) 
cret  suggestions  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,— the  deep 
blushes  of  his  privacy.— Lockhart.] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS.  Act  n. 


Ang.  1 thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in 
Venice. 

Dogr  He  shall, — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be 
jocund. 

How  fares  it  with  you  ? have  you  been  abroad  ? 

The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favora  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 

Or  have  you  held  a levee  of  your  friends? 

Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 

Sav — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ? or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 

Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 

To  compensate  for  many  a dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares? 

Speak  and  ’tin  done. 

Ang.  You’re  ever  kind  to  mo— 

I have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 

Except  to  see  you  ofteuer  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay.  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 

And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 

As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ( 

Dogr.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

I Ang.  A heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Dogr.  *Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
j You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
, Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 

! Now  raftering  from  the  Genoese  without, 

And  malecontents  within — 'tin  this  which  makes  me 
j More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
| Till  in  these  late  day*  did  I see  you  thus. 

! Forgive  ine  ; there  is  something  at  your  heart 
| More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 

Which  long  use  and  a talent  like  to  youre 
Have  render'd  light,  nay,  a necessity, 

To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.  ’Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  penis,  thus  to  Nhakc  you  ; 

You.  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk, 

! And  climb’d  up  to  the  piunaclo  of  power 
And  never  fainted  hv  the  way,  and  stand 
: Upon  it.  and  can  look  down  steadily 
! Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne’er  feel  dizzy. 

Wore  Genoa’s  galleys  riding  ill  the  port, 

Were  civil  fur)'  raging  in  Saint  Mark’s, 

You  ore  not  to  Iso  wrought  on,  but  would  full, 

As  yon  have  risen,  with  an  unalter’d  brow — 

Your  feelings  now  are  of  a different  kind  ; 

( Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism, 
i Doge.  Pride!  Angioliim  ? Alas!  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
| And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
, Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature: 

The  vile  are  only  vain  ; the  great  are  proud, 
i Dogr.  I had  the  pride  of  honor,  of  your  honor, 

j Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no! — As  I have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  lie  shut  out 
, From  your  distress:  were  it  of  pubtic  import, 

I 

I 

) i (This  scene  between  the  Doge  nn*J  AnRinlina,  though 
i inloieraalv  Iona,  has  more  force  and  beauty  than  any  thing 
| that  goe-*  before  ii.  She  endeavors  to  soothe  the  furious 
I mood  of  her  aged  partner ; while  he  insists  that  nothing  but 
i the  libeller’s  death  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  liis  of- 
I fence.  This  speech  of  the  Doge  ts  an  elaborate,  and,  after 


You  know  I never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a word  from  you ; but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  privutc,  it  belongs  to  inr 
To  lighten  or  divide  it  Siuce  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno’s  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix’d  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 

And  I would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 
Dogr.  To  what  I was! — Have  you  hoard  Steno’o 
sentence  ? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A mon til’s  arrest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough? 

Doge.  Enough  ! — yes,  for  a drunken  galley-slave, 
Who,  stung  by  strijies,  may  murmur  at  his  master; 
But  not  for  a deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 

Who  stains  a Indy’s  and  a prince's  honor, 

Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  'Hi ere  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a patrician  guilty  of  a falsehood  : 

All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
1 1 is  lows  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  mc:»  :iave  no  honor. 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 
Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence? 
Doge.  Not  note ; — being  still  alive,  I’d  have  him  live 
Long  as  hr  cun  : he  has  ceased  to  merit  death  ; 

The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges, 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh ! had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon, 

Ne’er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  sIiiiiiImt  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for 
blood  ? 

And  he  who  taint n kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it. 

Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows, 

That  make  sttrh  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 

I>o not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor? 

And,  lew  than  honor,  for  a little  gold? 

Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason? 

Is ’t  nothing  to  have  fill’d  these  veius  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ? is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain’d  your  name  and  mine— the  noblest 
names  ? 

Is 't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A prince  before  his  people  ? to  have  fail’d 
! In  the  respect  seconded  by  mankind 
To  youth  iu  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 

To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [him.1 

In  ours? — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved 
Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?  Is  Satan 
saved 

From  wrath  eternal  7* 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Dogr.  Amen!  May  Heaven  forgive  them! 

Ang.  ^ And  will  you? 

Dogr.  Yen,  when  they  ore  in  heaven  ! 

Ang.  ' And  not  till  then  ? 

Dogr.  What  matters  my  forgiveness  ? an  old  man's, 
Worn  out,  scorn’d,  spum'd,  abused  ; what  matters 
then 

My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 


all,  ineffectual  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exaggerations  to  give 
some  color  to  the  insane  and  unmeasured  retenUaenl  on  J 
which  the  piece  hinge*.— JavrasY.) 

9 f“  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own t Is  there  not  llein”  ; 
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Being  weak  and  worthless?  I have  lived  too  long.— 
But  let  us  change  the  argument — My  child! 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Ijoredano, 

The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem’d 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 

'Hint  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ! — Alas ! 

1 Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.  Hadst 
thou 

But  had  a different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  thin  blight,  this  brand, 

This  blasphemy,  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 

To  suffer  this,  and  yet  l»o  unavenged  ! 

Ana.  I am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  mo, 
And  trust,  and  honor  me ; aud  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I am  true  : what  more 
Could  I require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  ’Tis  well. 

And  may  be  better;  but  whate'er  betide, 

Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  speak  you  thus? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why  ; 

But  I would  still,  whatever  others  think, 

Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it?  has  it  ever  fai.’d? 
Doge.  Come  hither,  child ; I would  a word  with 
you. 

Your  father  was  my  friend  ; unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  hind  the  good  more  firmly : when,  oppress’d 
With  his  last  malndy,  he  will’d  our  union, 

It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  p-puid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 

His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  l*unty 
In  honorable  safety  from  the  perils, 

Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A lonely  aud  utidower'd  maid.  I did  not 
Think  with  him,  hut  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  dcuth*bed. 

Ang  I have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak, 

If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ; nor  your  offer 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  father’s  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge.  Thus, 

*Twas  not  a foolish  dotard’s  vile  caprice, 
v ir  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 

M iiich  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 

Aud  a young  bride : for  in  my  fieriest  youth 

I sway’d  such  pu«*ion* ; nor  was  this  my  ago 

Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 

Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 

Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 

The  dreg^  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish’d  joys  ; 

Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 

Too  helpless  to  refuse  a state  that’s  honest, 

Too  feeling  not  to  kuow  herself  a wretch. 

Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ; you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father’s  choice. 

Ang.  I did  so  ; I would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  aud  heaven ; for  I have  never 
Repented  for  tny  sake  ; sometimes  for  yours, 

In  pondering  o’er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge.  I know  my  heart  would  never  trent  you 
harshly ; 

I knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 

And  then  the  daughter  of  iny  earliest  friend, 

His  worthy  daughter,  i.ee  to  choose  again, 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  wc  nanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years  ; 

Inheriting  a prince’s  name  and  riches, 

Secured,  by  the  short  penauce  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law’s  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ; my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 

And  not  less  truly  in  a faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I look’d  but  to  my  father’s  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne’er  cross'd  my  dreams;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I do  believe  you ; and  1 know  you  true* 

For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I knew  to  be  illusion,  aud  ne'er  saw 
lasting,  fait  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 

Aud  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 

But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
A*  a true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes; 

A kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failfigs 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  hut  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 
choice ; 

A pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 

A trust  in  you — a patriarchal  love, 

And  not  a doting  homage — friendship,  faith — 

Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  1 hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I think  so.  For  the  difference  in  our  yean 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ; I trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  omaineuls  of  nature, 

Were  I still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 

I trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loreduno 
Pure  in  your  veins ; I trusted  to  the  soul 
(*od  gave  you  — to  the  truths  your  father  taught 
you — 

To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 

To  your  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  You  have  done  well. — I thank  you  for  that 
trust, 

Which  I have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honor, 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen’d,  ’tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  conuubial : where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 

Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  1 know 
’Twero  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 

Although  ’twore  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 

An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble -ch  well'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi>deity,  Alcides,  in 
Hi*  majesty  of  ftupcrhumnn  manhood, 

Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not; 

It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 

Vico  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  canuot  change. 

The  once  faU’n  woman  must  forever  fall ; 
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For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect.1 

Ang  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  tlie  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a tiling  us  Slcuo  1 

Dour.  You  mistake  me. 

It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 

Hid  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Ang  What  is't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even 
now  1 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 

At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Ang.  Alas!  why  will  you  thus  consider  it? 

Doge.  I have  thought  on't  till but  let  mo  lead 

you  back 

To  what  I urged  ; all  those  things  being  noted, 

I wedded  you  ; the  world  then  did  me  justico 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise: 

You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  mo  and  mine  ; and,  born  of  those  who  rnado 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thronos 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear’d 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct? 

Doge.  To  thus  much — that 

A miscreant’s  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 

A villain,  whom  lor  his  unbridled  bearing, 

Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 

I caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 

A wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 

And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison  ; 

And  woman’s  innocence,  man's  honor,  pass 
Into  a by-word  ; and  tlie  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 

Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign’s  consort, 

And  ho  alisolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Doge  For  such  as  him  a dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a palace.  But  I’ve  done  with  him  ; 

Tho  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  « With  me,  my  lord? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.  Do  not  marvel:  I 
Havo  let  this  prey  upon  mo  till  1 feel 
My  life  cau  not  lie  long ; and  fain  would  havo  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  ( Giving  her  a paper ) Fear  not ; they 

are  for  your  'autage : 

Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Bo  honor'd  still  by  me:  but  may  your  days 

Be  many  yet and  happier  than  tho  present ! 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Soreno,  and  what  you  should  bo — what  you  were. 

Doge.  I will  bo  what  I should  lie,  or  lie  nothing ! 
But  never  more — oh  ! never,  never  more, 

O’or  tho  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  awuit 

Tlie  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset ! Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life. 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope, 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  Mood  and  sweat. 

And  the  soul's  labor  through  which  I had  to  iM 
To  make  my  country  honor’d.  As  her  s.-riaitl — 

Her  servant,  though  her  chief — l would  have  gono 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ; but  this  has  been  denied  me. — 
Would  I hud  died  at  Zara  ! 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state ; then  live  to  save  her  still.  A day, 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  aud  sole  revenge  lor  you. 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  withiu  an  age  , 

My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  ’ti« 

Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  • ice, 

That  which  scarce  one  more  favor’d  citixen 
May  win  in  many  states  aud  years.  But  why 
Thus  speak  1?  Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 

Then  why  should  I remember  it  ? — Farewell, 

Sweet  Augiolinu ! 1 must  to  my  cabinet ; 

There's  much  for  me  to  do— and  the  hour  hastens 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  vain. 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy,  ' 

While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a sorrow  still. 

Ang.  At  least,  whato’er  may  urge,  let  me  im- 
plore 

That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest: 

Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 

That  it  hud  been  relief  to  havo  awaked  you. 

Hail  I not  ho|>ed  that  Nature  would  o’eqiower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers 
thus. 

An  hour  of  rest  will  givo  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I caunot — 

I must  not,  if  I could  ; for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  wutchful : yet  a few — 

Yet  a few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 

And  I shall  Blumbcr  well — but  where  ? — no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  bo 

Au  instant — yet  an  instuut  your  companion  ! 

I cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me  ; thou  wort  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  Bhure  in  mine, 

Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 

Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 

When  I am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 

Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 

Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 

Will  make  tho  cemeteries  populous 

As  e’er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 

When  I am  nothing,  let  that  which  I was 
Be  still  sometimes  a name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 

A shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a thing 

Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember; — 

Let  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressiug. 

[Exeunt. 

• { rhese  passages,  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  have 
great  sweetness  and  dignity,  and  remind  us,  in  their  rich 

verbosity,  of  the  moral  and  mellifluous  parts  of  Massinger. 
— Jeffrsy.J 
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SCENE  II. 

A retired  Spot  near  the  Amend. 

Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip  Calendar*). 

Cal.  Ilow  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint? 
I.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

Cal.  1s  t possible  ! will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

j /.  Ber.  Yea  I 

| Cd.  With  what  ? a mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

; I.  Brr.  With  death !—  1 

1 Cal.  Now  yon  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 

Such  as  I counsoll'd  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

I.  Ber  Yes;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 
forego 

The  great  redrew  we  meditate  for  Venice, 

And  chunge  a life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 

Leaving  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen ! 

No,  Culcnduro ; these  name  drops  of  blood, 

! Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 
1 For  their  requital But  not  only  his ; 

I We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone ; 

Such  are  for  selfish  passions  mid  rush  men, 

I But  are  unworthy  a tyrannicide. 

Cal.  You  have  more  patience  than  I car©  to  boast 
} Had  I been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 

II  must  have  slam  him,  or  expired  myself 
Iu  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath, 
i 1.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 

I been  inarr’d: 

As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

I'  Cal.  You  saw 

The  I)oge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  there  was 

No  pumsliineut  for  such  as  Barbara. 

Cal.  I told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twos  idle 
I To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

/.  Ber.  At  least, 

j It  lull’d  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 

. Hud  I been  silent,  not  a sbirro  hut 
j Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

Cal.  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council? 

; The  Doge  is  a mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.  Why  speak  to  him? 
j I.  Brr.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

I Cal.  Why  not  now  7 

/.  Ber.  Bo  putieut  but  till  midnight.  Get  your 
musters, 

. And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies:— 

Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 

I Perhaps  in  a few  hours ; we  have  long  waited 
For  a fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 

It  may  lie,  of  to-morrow’s  sun : delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.  See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  p'aie  of  meeting, 

And  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 

Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

Cal.  These  brave  wonts  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins ; I am  sick  of  these  protracted 
• And  hesitating  councils : day  on  day 
Crawl’d  oil,  and  added  but  auother  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  so  mo  fresher  wrong 
Indicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 

Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 

I<*  t us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I care  not 
| For  the  result,  which  must  bo  death  or  freedom ! 

I I'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 


/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death  ! the  gravo  j 
Is  chainless.  Have  you  nil  the  musters  ready  ? 

And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

Cal.  All  save  two,  in  which  there  an* 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  mukc  up  the  number. 

I.  Ber.  No  mutter ; wo  can  do  without  Whose 
are  they  ? 

Cal.  Bertram’s  and  old  Somnzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  wo  are. 

/.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold  ; but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.  Do  not  doubt  them. 

Cal.  I do  not  doubt  the  elder ; but  iu  Bertram 
There  is  a hesitating  soft  ness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours:  I've  soon  that  man 
Weep  like  an  iiifnut  o’er  tho  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 

And  in  a recent  quarrel  I beheld  him 

Turn  siek  ot  sight  of  blood,  although  a villain’s. 

/.  Ber.  'Hie  truly  bravo  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bills  them  do. 

I have  known  Bertram  long;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A soul  more  full  of  honor. 

Cal.  .It  may  be  so  : 

I apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 

Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

To  work  upon  his  milkitiess  of  spirit, 

He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ; it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  tw : 

A woman  or  a child  had  made  him  less 
Til  an  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  aro  not 

For  those  who  are  call’d  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths; 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one — 

We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose— 

We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 

And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 

So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven. 

And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.  But  if  we  fail 

I.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

; In  a great  cause:  the  block  nmy  soak  their  gore ; 

Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ; their  limbs 
* Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a doom. 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom : What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ? He  died  iu  giving 
Koine  liberty,  but  left  a deathless  lesson — 

A name  which  is  a virtue,  and  a soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a state 
Turns  servile  : he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
“ The  last  of  Romans Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Cal.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  ties,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean’s  ooie, 

To  own  a thousand  despots  in  his  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  nnd  call 
A Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters! 
The  first  ut  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre  : these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a word 
J As  with  a spell. 
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/.  Brr.  It  shall  bo  broken  soon. 

Yon  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ; 

To-day  I have  not  been  the  usual  round, 

And  why  thou  knowest ; but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care  : these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 

As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 

Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 

The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  ail  supplied  with  arms? 

Cal.  All  who  were  deem’d  trustworthy:  thero  arc 
some 

Whnnr  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 

When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  op|>ortunity  to  pause, 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround 
them. 

I.  Ber.  You  havo  said  well.  Ilavo  you  remark'd 
all  such  ? 

Cal.  I’ve  noted  most ; and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 

As  far  as  I have  seen,  wo  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow  ; but,  till  ’tis  begun, 

Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  u thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranzo,  N icoletto  Blondo, 

And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready 
Expectant  of  the  sigtiul  wo  will  fix  on. 

Cal.  We  will  not  fail. 

/.  Brr.  Let  all  the  rest  bo  thero ; 

I have  a stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A stranger ! doth  ho  know  the  secret  ? 

I.  Brr  Yes. 

Cal.  And  havo  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends’ 
lives 

On  a rash  confidence  in  ono  we  know  not  ? 

I.  Brr  I have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain : he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid  ; and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power ; he  comes  alone  with  me, 

And  cannot  ‘scape  us  ; but  ho  will  not  swerve. 

Cal . I cannot  judge  of  this  until  I know  him : 

Is  he  ono  of  our  order  ? 

I.  Brr.  Ay,  in  spirit, 

Although  a child  of  greatness  ; ho  is  one 
Who  would  become  a throne,  or  overthrow  one— 

Ono  who  ha?  done  greut  deeds,  and  seen  great 
changes ; 

No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 

Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ; noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty  ; quick,  yet  wary  : 

Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions. 

That  if  once  stirr’d  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
llis  vitals  with  her  hunting  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revpngo ; 

And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal, 

He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress’d, 

And  shares  their  sufferings.  Take  him  all  in  all, 

We  have  need  of  such,  aud  such  have  need  of  us. 
Cal.  And  what  part  would  you  havo  him  take 
with  us  ? 

I.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chiefl 


Cal.  What ! and  resign 

i Your  own  command  as  leader? 

I.  Ber.  Even  so. 

! My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well. 

And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.  Experience, 

Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  out 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear : if  I have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yon 
That  1 would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 

And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 

Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts. 

Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?  No,  Culendaro, 

Know  your  friend  bettor ; but  you  all  shall  judge. — 
Away ! and  lot  us  meet  at  the  fix’d  hour. 

Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  vet  go  well. 

Cal.  Worthy  Berfuccio,  I have  known  you  6'  er 
Trusty  and  bravo,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 

For  my  own  part,  I seek  no  other  chief ; 

What  the  rest  will  decide  I know  not,  but 
I am  with  you,  as  I havo  ever  been, 

In  all  our  undertakings.  Now  farewell, 

Until  tho  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I . 

Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo.  An  equestrian 
Statue  before  it. — A Gondola  lies  in  the  Canal  at 
some  distance. 

Enter  the  Doge  alone,  disguised. 

Doge,  {solus.)  I ain  before  the  hour,  tho  hour 
whose  voice, 

Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 

And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone, 

Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.  Yes,  proud  city! 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 
makes  thee 

A lazar-house  of  tyranny:  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I havo  sought  it  not ; 

And  therefore  was  I punish’d,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 

Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 

And  I am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
'I’he  plague-spots  in  tho  healing  vypve.  Tall  fane  ! 
Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whoso  difti  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead, 

Where  all  the  pregnant  heurts  of  our  bold  blood,* 
Moulder'd  into  a mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes, 
When  what  is  now  a handful  shook  the  earth — 

Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house  ! 

Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires!  who  died 
The  ono  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 

With  a long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 

And  sages,  whose  great  labors,  wounds,  and  state 

I have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 

Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
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And  |«>ur  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me  f 
I call  them  lip,  and  them  and  thee  to  witucse 
What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 

Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-mil  of  glories, 
Then  mighty  name  dishonor’d  ull  in  me, 

Not  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  noble's 

We  lough t to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords 1 
And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 

Who  perish’d  in  the  field,  where  I since  conquer'd, 
Bntiliug  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thiuo  ami  Venice’  foes,  there  ofier’d  up 
By  thy  flcacf  uduntijaerit  such  acquittance  7* 

Spirits ! smile  down  u]>on  me  ; fot  iny  cause 
Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 

Your  fume,  your  nume,  ull  mingled  up  in  mine, 

And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race . 

Let  me  but  prosper,  aud  I make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house’s  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter !’ 

Enter  Israel  Bertlccio. 

I.  Her.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Done.  A friend  to  Venice. 

/.  Her.  ’Tin  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  are  before  the  time. 

Dose.  I am  reudy  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  tier.  Have  with  you. — I am  proud  and  pleased  to 
see 

Such  confident  alacrity.  Your  doubts 
Since  oui  last  meeting,  then,  are  oil  dispell'd  ? 

Dose  Not  so— but  I have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast : the  die  was  thrown 
When  I first  listen'd  to  your  treason — Start  not  I 
That  is  the  word  ; I cannot  shape  my  tonguo 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names. 

Though  I be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.  When 
I heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  drngg'd  to  prison,  I became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice  : now  you  inay, 

If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

I.  tier.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I am  no  spy,  uud  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.  We! — We!' — uo  matter — you  have  earn’d 
the  right 

To  talk  of  u«. — But  to  the  point — If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  aud  Venice,  render'd  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  ure  in  our  graves, 

Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  floweni  o’er  her  deliverers’  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sunctify  the  deed, 

And  we  aha  x»  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  01  hereafter ; but  if  not, 

If  we  should  fail,  employiug  bloody  means 

And  secret  plot,  although  to  a good  end, 

Still  wo  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou  » 

No  lero  than  ho  who  wuh  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  aud  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

/.  tier.  ’Tim  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 

Else  I could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 

Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  aud  have  been. 

I.  tier.  We  observed 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses : look  there — 

What  see  you  1 

I.  tier.  Only  a tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  .’ull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire  s fathers,  aud  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city  ; — 

Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us,  or  uo  ? 

I.  tier.  My  lord,  those  are  mere  fantasies:  there 
are 

No  eyes  in  murble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death 

I tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  wees,  unseen*  though  felt; 
And,  if  there  be  a spell  to  stir  the  dead, 

’Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 

Decm’st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a rare  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief, 

Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians?* 

/.  tier.  It  had  been  as  w’ell 

To  have  ponder’d  this  before,— ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent? 

Doge.  No— but  I feel , and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I cannot  quench  a glorious  life  at  once* 

Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I now  must  be,6 

Aud  take  men’s  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause: 

Yet  doubt  me  not ; it  is  this  very  feeling, 

And  kuowitig  what  has  wrong  me  to  be  thus, 

Which  is  your  best  security.  There's  not 
A roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall’n,  so  loudly  coll'd 
To  his  redress : the  very  means  1 air  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such 
That  I abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theire. 

1.  tier.  Let  us  away — hark — the  hour  strikes. 
Doge.  On — On — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice — On  ! 

1.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peal 
Of  triumph——1 This  way — wo  ure  near  the  place. 

[ Exeunt. 

, (-W,fough,u,m.Ecour  j 
-MS] 

* (“  By  thy  eleven, ].nt,  merit  ™ch  j ^Sfr -MS.] 

* [The  Doge.  true  to  hi*  nppointtnent,  is  waiting  for  his 
1 conductor  before  the  church  of  San  Paolo  o Giovanni. 

There  is  great  loftiness,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this 
j passage—  Jeffrey.] 

[ « (There  is  a great  deal  of  natural  struggle  in  the  breast  of 

1 the  high-born  and  haughty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
with  which  he  burn*  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
j with  which  he  considers  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
whom  he  has  leagued  himself  on  the  other.  The  conspiring 
Doge  is  not,  we  think,  meant  to  be  ambitious  for  himself,  but 
be  is  sternly,  proudly,  a Venetian  noble ; and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  tear  from  his  bosom  the  scorn  for  every  thing 

plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  of  a gentler  kind,  w kwh  crow  from  lime 
to  time  his  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers— he  cannot 
entirely  forget— the  days  and  nights  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  he 
has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation.— and  that,  too.  in  the  teeth  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves  yet  the  I’oet,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no,  not  even  after  he  himself  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  formation.— Lockhart.] 

. r„  . J the  thing  I row'  must  be, 

[ ^or  dwindle  to  j cut-throat  without  shuddering.”— 
MS.] 
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SCENE  II. 

The  House  where  the  Conspirators  meet. 

' Daooli.no,  Doro.  Bertram,  Fkpei.k  Trevisano,  Cal- 
endaro,  Antonio  dkli.f.  Bende,  &.c.  6lc. 

Cal.  {c/ttrriiig.}  Arc  all  hero? 

, Dag  All  with  you ; except  the  three 

i On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 

! Who  is  expected  momently, 
j Cal.  Where’s  Bertram? 

| Brr.  Here ! 

I Cal.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

i Th«  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Brr.  I had  mark’d  out  some : but  I have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith 

Cal.  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith  : who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent?  They  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory,1 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 

But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well -flesh’d 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  u;>on  the  others,  when  they  seo 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  jierisb’d. 

Brr.  How  say  you?  all ! 

Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  1 spare  ? 

I liavo  no  ]>owor  to  spare.  I only. question’d, 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 

The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life. 

Deserve  and  have.  Why,  I should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these ; they  form  but  links 
Of  ono  long  chain  ; one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body  ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 

So  let  them  die  as  one  ! 

Dag.  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ; it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ; and  if  there  were 
A single  shoot  of  the  old  troo  in  life, 

’Twould  fusten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 

Bertrum,  wo  must  bo  firm ! 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ; I have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me  ? 

CaL  Not  I ; for  if  I did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  lie  there  to  talk  of  trust : 

It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 


1 An  historical  fact.  See  Appendix  : Marino  Falicro, 
Mole  A. 


Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  nnd  what  I am  ; a man 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression  ; 

A kind  man,  I am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me  : and  if  brave  or  no, 

You,  Calendaro,  enn  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
But  to  the  proof ; or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 

I'll  clear  them  on  your  jiersou  ! 

Cal.  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o’er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a private  brawl. 

Brr.  I am  no  brawler;  but  cun  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  ns  unv  ho 
Who  hears  me ; else  why  have  I been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ? but  no  less 
I own  my  nutural  weakness ; I havo  not 
Yet  leam’d  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ; and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary’  scalps  is  not 
To  mo  a thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a glory.  Well — too  well 
I know  that  wo  must  do  such  things  oil  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers  ; but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  bo  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honor,  to  tako  oil' some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  t *e  pollutes  it  wholly, 

I had  been  glad  ; nnd  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  ! 

Dag.  Culm  thee,  Bertram; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 

It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands : we’ll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom’s  fountain ! 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio,  and  the  Doge,  disguised 

Dag  Welcome,  Israel 

Consp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  art 
late — 

Who  is  this  stranger? 

Cal.  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  ns  I have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a brother  to  our  cause, 
Approved  by  thee,  nnd  thus  approved  by  all, 

Such  iB  our  trust  in  nil  thine  actions.  Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

I.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  ! 

[ The  Doge  discoters  himself. 
Consp.  To  arms! — we  are  betray’d — it  is  the 
I)ogc ! 

Down  with  them  both  ! our  traitorous  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to ! 

CaL  ( drawing  his  sword.)  Hold  ! Hold ! 

Who  moves  a step  ugaiust  them  dies.  Hold ! hear 
Bertuccio — What ! nre  you  appall’d  to  seo 
A lono,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you? — Israel,  speak ! what  means  this 
mystery  ? 

I.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 
bosoms, 

Ungrateful  suicides!  for  on  our  lives 
I)c|H>nd  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 
Doge.  Strike ! — If  I dreaded  death,  a death  more 
fearful 

Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 

I should  not  now  be  here : — Oh ! noble  Courage ! 

The  eldest  bom  of  Fear,  which  mokes  you  brave 
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Against  Ibis  solitary  hoary  head! 
j ?!ce  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a stato 

And  shako  down  sonatas,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician  ! — Butcher  me, 

You  can  ; I rare  not. — Israel,  are  these  men 
, The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  ! 

Cal.  Faith  ! he  hath  shamed  ns,  and  deservedly. 

\ Wm>  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuocio, 

To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheath  them,  and  hear  him. 

I.  Her.  I disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  kuown  a heart  like 

mine 

Incapable  of  treachery  ; and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne’er  abused. 

They  might  be  certain  that  whoe’er  was  brought 
By  mo  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Doge.  And  which  am  I to  bo  ? your  actions  leavo 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  wo  would  have  perish’d  here 
together, 

Had  these  rash  inen  proceeded  : but,  hehola, 

They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads ; believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I described  them — Speak  to  them. 

Cal.  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder. 

I.  Ber.  (addressing  the  Conxpirators.)  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 

And  kuow  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  Yon  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm’d. 

Defenceless  man  ; and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 

Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 

Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a power  which  is  not  mine, 

Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — tho  patricians. 

Why  I was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know; 
Why  I am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong’d. 

Ho  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  Ito  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 

Asking  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  hero  ? 
You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 

And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  thoso 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 

But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 

Here  at  my  heart  tho  outrage — hut  my  words, 
Already  sjieiit  in  unavailing  plaints. 

Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 

Aud  I come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 

And  nrge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weupnns ; but  I need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 

In  this — I cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  peoplo, 
But  all  the  sins  of  tho  old  Spartan  state1 
Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valor. 

The  lords  of  Lacedocinon  were  truo  soldiers, 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I am  tho  lowest,  most  enslaved  ; 

Although  drew'd  out  to  head  a pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 
A pastime  for  their  children.  You  are  met 


To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a state, 

This  mockery  of  a government,  this  spectre. 

Which  must  he  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice. 
Condensing  in  a fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights. 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  inakiug  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me  ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  compromised, 

And  I would  rather  fall  by  freemen’s  hands 
'Ilian  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 
As  delegate  of  tyrants:  such  I am  not. 

And  never  havo  been — rend  in  our  annals ; 

I can  appeal  to  my  past  government 
In  many  lands  and  cities;  they  can  tell  you 
If  I were  an  oppressor,  or  a man 
Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow-men. 

Haply  had  I been  what  tho  senate  sought, 

A thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizeu’d  out 
To  sit  in  stato  as  for  a sovereign’s  picture  ; 

A jH>pular  scourge,  a ready  sentence-signer, 

A stickler  for  the  Senate  and  “ the  Forty,” 

A skeptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  “ tho  Ton,”  a council-fawner, 

A tool,  a fool,  a puppet, — they  had  ne’er 
Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.  What  I suSer 
Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  peoplo; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 
Will  one  day  learn : meantime,  I do  devote, 

Whate’cr  tho  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  :is  it  is — not  that 
Of  Doge,  but  of  a man  who  has  been  grout 
Before  he  was  degraded  to  a Doge, 

And  Htill  hits  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I stake  my  fame  (and  I bail  fame) — my  breath — 
(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  sold — upon  this  cast! 

Much  us  I am,  I offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs:  accept  mo  or  reject  me, 

A Prince  who  fain  would  bo  a citizen 
Or  nothing,  and  who  bus  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

Cal.  Long  live  Falicro ! — Venice  shall  bo  free  ! 

Consp.  Long  live  Falicro! 

1.  Ber.  Comrades ! did  I well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a host  in  such  a cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.  Am  I one  of  yon? 

Cal.  Ay,  and  tho  first  amongst  ns,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — he  our  genera!  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief! — general! — I was  general  at  Zara, 
Anil  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice: 

I cannot  stoop that  is,  I am  not  fit 

To  lend  a hand  of patriots:  when  I lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I have  boruo, 

’Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  hut  to  he 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  tho  point : 

Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  wholo  plan — 

’Tis  bold,  hut  feasible  if  I assist  it, 

And  must  bo  set  in  motion  instantly 

Cal.  E'en  when  thou  wilt.  Is  it  not  so,  my  friendst 
I have  disposed  til  for  a sudden  blow 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  ? 

Doge.  So  s' on  • — sc  lato — each  hour  accumulatea 
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Peril  on  peril,  ami  the  more  so  now 
Since  I have  mingled  with  you  ; — know  you  not 
The  Council,  and  “ the  Ten  !”  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves, 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  priuce  they  have  made 
one  ? 

I tell  you.  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 

Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

Cal . With  all  toy  soul  ami  sword,  I yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 

And  ull  now  under  arms  by  Israel’s  order ; 

Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 

And  vigilant,  exjiectant  of  some  blow ; 

Let  each  repair  tor  action  to  his  post ! 

And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Mark’s,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge, 

(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince,) 
March  on  Saiut  Mark's ! 

I.  Ber.  And  there? — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  lie  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern’d  before  the  ]>ort ; form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  iu  arms 
My  nephew  und  the  clients  of  our  house. 

Many  und  martial ; while  the  bell  tolls  on, 

Shout  ye,  “ Saint  Mark  ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters !” 

Col.  I see  it  uow — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patriciuus  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint’s  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest, 

And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 

If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 

’Twill  be  but  to  lie  taken  faiut  and  single, 

Whim  the  majority  are  put  to  rest.  [scotch, 

Cal.  Would  thut  the  hour  were  come ! we  will  not 
But  kill. 

Ber.  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  re|»eat  the  question  which  I ask’d 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 

And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 

Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a portion  of 

Our  victims — must  all  perish  iu  this  slaughter? 

Col.  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 

The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I show. 

Comp.  ' All!  All! 

Is  this  a time  to  talk  of  pity  ? when 
Have  they  e’er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign’d  it? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  fulsc  compassion  is  a folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  wo  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  livo  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ? and  how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ? all  their  ucts  arc  one — 

A single  emanation  from  ono  hotly, 

Together  knit  for  our  oppression ! ’Tis 
Much  that  wo  let  their  children  live ; I doubt 
If  ull  of  these  oven  should  bo  sot  apart: 


‘ 1“  Fought  by  my  side,  and  j j ^arcU 

M / 1 ^mnmUifpo^ ; \ 1 lhc  *C-MS> 


The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tiger’s  litter,  but  whoe’er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 

Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs?  however, 

I will  abide  by  Doge  Fuliero’s  counsel : 

Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  sucl  a 
question — 

Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression. 

Have  made  them  deadly ; if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal’d  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino’s  father  was  ny  friend,  ami  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Mart  Comoro  shared* 1 
My  Genoese  embassy : 1 saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero — shall  I save  it  twice  ? 

Would  that  I could  save  them  and  Venice  also! 

All  these  men,  or  their  fc.'ters,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ; then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o’erblown  flower, 
And  left  me  a lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 

Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 

So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish  ! 

Cal.  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice’  freedom ! 
Doge.  Ye,  though  you  kuow  aud  feel  our  mutual 
muss 

Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant3 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 

To  human  tics,  and  ull  that's  good  and  dear, 

Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice : 

All  these  men  were  my  friends ; 1 loved  them,  they 
Requited  honorably  my  regards  ; 

We  served  and  fought ; wo  smiled  and  wept  in 
concert ; 

We  roveil’d  or  we  sorrow’d  side  by  side  ; 

We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  murriuge  ; 

Wo  grew  in  yean*  and  honors  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell! 
Farewell  all  social  memory  ! all  thoughts 
In  coinmou ! aud  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 
shipn, 

When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 

Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 

Aud  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a century  on  his  brother's  brow, 

And  sees  a hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 

Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 

And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 

Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a tongue  to  speak 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble 

Oime  ! Oime  ! — and  must  I do  this  deed  ? 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved:  i»  is  not 
now 

That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

A moment — I recede  not : mark  with  mo 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 

From  the  hour  they  made  mo  Doge,  tho  Doge  ruEr 
made  me — 

Furewell  the  past ! I died  to  all  that  had  been, 


a [“  Bear  witness  with  me  ! ye  who  hear  and  know, 
And  feel  our  mutual  muss  of  many  wrongs." — MS.) 
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j Or  rather  they  to  inn : uo  friends,  no  Kindness, 

• No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off ; 

! They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  nave  umbrage ; 
! They  could  not  love  mo,  such  was  not  the  law  ; 

They  thwarted  me,  'twus  the  state's  policy: 

They  battled  me,  ’twas  a patrician's  duty  ; 

They  wrong'd  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state  ; 

J They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion ; 

Ho  that  I was  a slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

■ So  that  I was  a foe  to  my  own  friends ; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom — jailers  for  a council — 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life  ! 

I had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd ! My  pure  household  gods1 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o’er  their  shriuo 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

I.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shall  bo 

Nobly  avenged  beforo  another  night. 

Doge.  I iiad  borno  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I boro  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  tho  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult. 

Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction’d  ; then, 

And  thus,  I cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 

The  fceliugs  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 

Even  in  that  v./y  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  inudo  a sovereign,  as  l>oys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken  ! 

I from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 

Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 

They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyrauuy 
1 From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 

1 To  me.  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 

< Nor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others  • 

As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon.3 

Cal.  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  j>osts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words:  I’d  fain  bo  doing! 
Saint  Mark’s  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wake- 
ful ! 

I.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:  bo  Finn  and 
vigilant ; 

Think  on  the  wrongs  wo  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 

Watch  ‘or  the  signal,  and  then  march.  I go 
To  join  ny  band;  lot  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 

His  separate  charge:  tho  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  tile  blow. 

We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory ! 

Cal.  Doge,  when  I greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
you 

Shall  lie  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  ! 

Doge.  No;  lei  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a prey,* 

Till  nobler  game  is  quarried : his  offence 
Was  a mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 

The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy : be  could  not — 

He  dared  not — ill  more  honorable  days 

Have  risk’d  it.  I have  merged  all  private  wrath 

Against  him,  in  tho  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A slave  insults  me — I requiro  bis  punishment 
From  bis  proud  master’s  bands ; if  he  refuse  it, 

Tho  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cal.  Yet,  us  the  immediate  cause  of  the  atl'once 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 

I owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I would  repay  him  as  he  merits  ; may  I ? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  und  I the  head  ; 
You  would  but  smito  the  scholar,  I the  master  ; 

You  would  but  punish  Steuo,  I the  senate. 

I cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 

In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 

Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 

Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench’d  two  cities’  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts!  I but  remain 
A moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  iio  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Consp.  We  will  not  fail — Away  ! My  lord,  farewell.4 
[The  Conspirators  salute  the  Dogs  and  Israel 
Bkrtlccio,  and  retire,  headed  by  Philip  Calkn- 
daro.  The  Doge  and  Israel  Bkrtuccio  re- 
main. 

I.  Ber.  Wo  havo  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fad ! 
Now  tliou’rt  indeed  a sovereign,  and  wilt  mako 
A name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest: 

Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 

Cmsars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Havo  crush’d  dictators,  as  the  popular  sleel 
Has  reach'd  patricians:  but,  until  this  hout, 

What  Prince  lias  plotted  for  his  peoplc’g  frecdom7 
Or  risk’d  a life  to  liberate  bis  subjects? 

» (“  I could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thinir,  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  mv  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shiv- 
ered around  me  Do  you  suppose  I have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it  1 It  has.  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
other  feeling,  and  1 am  only  a’  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  upiHirlumty  oilers.  It  may  come  yet.'’ — Byron  Letters, 
1619.] 

* [The  struggle  of  feelings  with  which  the  Doge  under- 
takes the  conspiracy  is  admirably  contrasted  witb  the  fero- 
cious eagerue-^  of  his  low-born  associates ; and  only  loses 
its  effect,  because  wc  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  inan 
who  felt  thus  could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  pro- 
ject. unless  stimulated  by  some  greater  and  more  accumu- 
lated injuries  than  are,  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought 
befoie  the  perception  of  the  reader.— Hkbku.) 

* ("  Nor  tum  afide  to  strike  at  such  a j h.’’,_Ms  ] 

« (The  great  defect  of  Marino  Falicro  is,  that  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  interest.  It  mat- 
ters little  that  Lord  Byron  has  been  faithful  to  history,  if  the 
•rent  is  destitute  of  a poetic  character.  Like  Alheri,  to 

whom  in  many  points  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fet  ! 
tered  by  an  intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from 
the  instincts  aiul  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever 
may  be  his  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  coloring,  a moral 
truth  is  wanting— that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy 
to  apprehend,  which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  William  Tell  of  Schiller : it  is  fell  in  the  awful 
plot  of  Brutus,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  m the  conspiracy 
of  Pierre  and  Jafficr  ; for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these 
conspiracies  were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult 
and  oppression.  But  in  Marino  Fnlicro’s  attempt  against 
the  state,  we  contemplate  nothing  but  Uie  project  of  a san- 
guinary ruffian  seeking  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and 
making,  after  the  established  precedents  of  all  usurpers, 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  ihe  commonalty  his  pretence ; 
while,  in  another  aspect  of  Ids  character,  we  see  him  goaded, 
by  an  imagined  injury,  into  an  enterprise  which  would  bare 
inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a sublime 
spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  uund,  according  to  the 
imhorism  of  Aristotle,  by  means  of  terror  or  pity’—  IH 
Jtev.J 
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Forever,  and  fore  ver,  they  conspire 
! Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  llie  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
| On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 

| Not  gift,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 

I Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise  ; — 'tis  great, 

I And  greater  the  reward  ; why  stand  you  rapt? 

• A moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience  1 

I Doge.  And  is  it  then  -decided  ? must  they  die? 

| I.  tier.  Who? 

Doge.  .Mv  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
i And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  ? 

/.  Ihr.  You  passM  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a just 
one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ,* 

You  are  a patriot,  plcbciau  Gracchus — 

• The  rebel’s  oracle,  the  people’s  tribune — 

I blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation  ; 

They  smote  yon,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised  you  ; 
So  they  have  me. ; but  you  ne’er  spake  with  them  ; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
Yon  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lifts  ; 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh’d,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a revel  in  their  company ; 

Ne’er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  smilo 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  urc  theirs, 

The  elders  of  the  council : I remember 
! Wr  en  ail  our  locks  wero  like  the  raven’s  wing, 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 

And  can  I sec  them  dabbled  o’er  with  blood  ? 

Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.1 

/.  Her.  Doge ! Doge  ! this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A child ; if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 

Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  owu  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens ! I’d 
rather 

Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 

Than  see  the  man  I venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 
i Yon  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  l>oth 
' Your  owu  and  that  of  others  ; chi  you  shrink  then 
From  a few  drojw  from  voins  of  hoary  vampires, 

Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain’d  from 
millions  ? 

Doge..  Hear  with  me ! Step  by  step,  aud  blow  on 
blow, 

I will  divide  with  you ; think  not  I waver 

Ah  ! no  ; it  is  the  certainty  of  all 

Which  I must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 

But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way, 

To  which  you  only  and  tho  Night  are  conscious, 

And  both  regardless ; when  tho  hour  arrives, 


i [The  uninixcd  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which  the 
Doge  accedes  to  the  plot  perpetually  escapes  hiiu.  Not 
that  he  is  u holly  untouched  by  the  compunctious  visitiags 
of  nature,  but  the  fearful  unity  of  such  a character  is  broken 
by  assigning  to  it  the  throbblugs  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  nnd  by  making  him  recoil  with  affright  from 
slaughter  and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the 
mighty  passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a dreadful  plot, 
it  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  put  into  his 
mouth  the  sentimental  effusions  of  affectionate  pity  for  his 
friends,  whom  ho  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these 


’Tis  mine  to  sound  tho  knell,  and  strike  the  blow, 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew’d  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness: 

This  trill  I — must  I — have  I sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  mo  from  my  destiny  ; 

But  still  I quiver  to  behold  whut  I 
Must  lie,  and  think  what  I huve  been  ! Beur  with  tne 
I.  Her.  Re-mnn  your  breust ; I feel  no  such  rentoree,  ! 
I understand  it  not : why  should  you  change  ? 

You  ucted,  and  you  act,  on  yonr  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  1, 

Else  I should  stab  thee  ou  the  spot,  to  save 
A thousand  lives,  and,  k,..mg,  do  no  murder ; 

You  feel  not — you  go  to  this  butcher-work 

As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steere  for  shambles ! 

When  ull  is  over,  you’ll  be  free  and  merry, 

And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 

But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  ull  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  he, 

Shall  sco  and  feel— oh  God  ! oh  God  ! ’tis  true, 

And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
“ My  own  free  will  and  act,”  and  yet  yon  err, 

For  I trill  do  this  ! Doubt  not — fear  not ; I 
Will  he  yonr  most  unmerciful  accomplice  ! 

And  yet  I act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 

Nor  iny  own  feelings — both  compel  me  hack  ; 

But  there  is  hell  within  mo  and  around, 

And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I abhor  and  do.  Away  ! away ! 

Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I will  hie  mo 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 

Doubt  not,  Saiut  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 
Venice, 

Except  her  slaughter’d  senate  : ere  tho  suit* 

Be  broad  upon  tho  Adriatic,  there 

Shall  bo  a voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 

Tho  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  ! 

I um  resolved — coino  on. 

I.  Her.  With  all  my  soul ! 

Keep  a firm  rein  upon  thoso  bursts  of  passion  ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 

And  that  this  sacrifice  will  bo  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  aud  freedom 
To  this  unsiiucklod  city:  a true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  tho  strange  compunotion  which  hath  wrung 
you 

To  punish  a few  traitors  to  tho  people. 

Trust  me,  such  were  a pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  Into  mercy  of  the  state  to  Stcno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  tho  chord  which 
jure 

All  nature  from  my  heart.  Heuce  to  our  task  ! 

[Exeunt. 


touches  of  remorse  and  mercy  any  other  character  than 
that  of  hypocritical  whining.  The  sentiments  arc  certainly 
good,  but  lamentably  out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  oi 
Scarron’s  remark  upon  the  moralizing  Phlegyas  in  the  in-  , 
fernal  regions,—  r 

“ Cette  sentence  cst  vrai  et  belle, 

Mats  dans  enter  de  quoi  sert-elle  I" 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  congruity,  the 
passage  has  great  |»oeUc  power.— Eel.  Km.] 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.1 

Palazzo  of  the  Patrician  Lioni.  Lioni  laying  aside 
the  mask  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  Xobles  wore 
in  public,  attended  by  a Domestic. 

Lioni.  I will  to  rest.  right  weary  of  this  revel, 

The  gayest  wo  have  held  for  many  moons, 

And  yet,  I know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not; 

There  came  a heaviness  across  my  heart. 

Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  ludy  of  my  love,  oppress'd  rne, 

And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  my  blood,  until 
A damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow  ; I strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  be: 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 

Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o’er  the  city’s  murmur  in  the  night. 

Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido’s  bulwark : 

So  that  I left  the  festival  before 

It  reach’d  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 

For  thoughts  moro  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 

Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord: 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Lioni.  Naught,  save  sleep, 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.  Jjet  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antonio. 

’ Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious ; I will  try 
\ Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits  ; ’tin 
. A goodly  night ; the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
/ From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  enve, 

1 And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten’d.  What  a stillness! 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
i And  what  a contrast  with  the  scene  I left, 

Where  the  tall  torches’  glare,  mid  silver  lamps’ 
i More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 

Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
' Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
' A dazzling  mans  of  artificial  light, 

Which  allow’d  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  wore. 
There  Age  rmaying  to  recall  the  past, 

After  long  string  for  the  hues  of  youth 

At  the  sad  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 

Full  many  a glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 

Prank’d  forth  iu  all  the  prido  of  ornament, 

Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool’d. 

There  Youth,  which  noeded  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish’d  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush’d  and  crowded  wassailers.  and  wasted 
Its  hoars  of  rest  in  drearning  this  was  pleasure, 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 

On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should 
not 

Havo  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a year. 

The  music,  and  the  himquct,  ami  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odors,  and  the  flowers — 

The  sparkling  eyes,  ami  flashing  ornaments — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets;  swunlihe  bosoms,  and  the  necklace. 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled : the  thin  robes, 

Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven; 
The  -nany-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature. 
Which  swam  be  fore  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim’s 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 

Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  water*— 
Worlds  mirror’d  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a gaudy  glass  ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 
Soften’d  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 
Serenely  smoothing  o’er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  ultani  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  tho  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy'  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt’s  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.  All  is  gentle : naught 
Stirs  rudely ; but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a spirit. 

The  tiuklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a wakeful  mistress, 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard  ; while  her  young  hand, 

Fuir  ns  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  of  opening  tho  forbidden  lattice. 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar.  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  hack  with  verse  for  verse  ; 
Some  dtt*ky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto  ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-bom  and  earth  -commanding  city — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

I thank  thee.  Night ! for  thou  host  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bndements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I could  not  dissipate  ; and  with  the  blessing 

» [The  fourth  Act  open*  with  the  most  poetical  and  bril- 
liantly written  scene  IB  the  play— though  it  is  a soliloquy, 
1 and  altogether  alien  from  the  business  of  the  piece.  Lioni, 
I ■ young  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a splendid  assembly, 
! rather  out  of  snints  ; and,  opening  his  palace  window  for 
1 air.  contrasts  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lies 
before  him,  with  thr  feverish  turbulence  and  glittering  en- 
chantments of  that  which  he  has  just  quitted.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  this  picture,  in  both  its  compartments.  There 

is  a truth  and  a luxuriance  in  the  description  ot  the  rout, 
which  mark  ut  once  the  hand  of  a master,  mid  raise  it  to  a 
very  high  rank  as  a piece  of  poetical  painting  while  the 
moonlight  view  from  the  window  in  equally  grand  and  benu- 
tiful,  and  reminds  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting 
lookings  forth  in  “ Manfred,"  which  have  left,  we  will  con- 
fess, far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  m the 
more  elaborate  work  before  us.— JxrraiT.l 
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Act  iv.  1 


| Of  thy  benign  ami  quiet  influence, — 
j Now  will  I to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

| Is  almost  wronging  such  a night  as  this 1 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  xrithout . 
Hark!  what  is  that?  or  who  at  such  u moment?9 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a man  without,  on  urgent  business, 

I Implore*  to  be  admitted. 

• Linni.  Is  ho  a stranger? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  hut  both 
| His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me  ; 

I craved  his  name,  hut  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself ; most  earnestly 
Ho  sues  to  bo  permitted  to  upprnach  yon. 

Linni.  ’Tis  a strung©  hour,  and  a suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril : *ti»  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ; still, 

Although  I know  not  that  I have  a foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 

, Admit  him,  and  retire  ; but  call  up  quickly 
I Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without. — 
j Who  can  this  man  be? — 

[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bertram  muffled . 
Her.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

; I have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — distnia* 
j This  menial  hence  ; I would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni . It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — (Jo,  Antonio. 

[Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour? 

Brr.  (discovering  himself.)  A boon,  my  noble  na- 
tron ; you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram  ; add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.  Thou  hast  known  me 

j From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
( In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
I Beseem  one  of  thy  station  ; I would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
j Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
j Of  suing,  gives  ine  to  suspect  this  visit 
; Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 

What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ? — 

A cup  too  much,  a scuffle,  and  a stab? — 

Mere  things  of  every  day  ; so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I guarantee  thy  safety ; 

But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 

Are  tilings  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

tier.  My  lord,  I thank  you  ; but 

Lioni . But  what?  You  have  not 

; Raised  a rash  hand  aguiust  one  of  our  order? 

If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 

: 1 would  not  slay — but  then  I must  not  save  thee ! 

He  who  has  *4>»ed  patrician  blood 

tier.  I come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 

. And  thereunto  I must  be  speedy,  for 
! Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a life  ; since  Timo 
j Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 


i (This  soliloquy  is  exquisite,  and  increases  our  regret 
that,  with  such  [lowers  of  pleasing.  Lord  Dyron  should  not 
always  have  condescended  to  please.— Heber.) 

* jThe  soliloquy  of  Lioni  is  a fine  instance  of  repose,  as 
the  pauiters  term  it,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Bliakspeare  frequently  made  a use  somewhat  similar.  Yel 
this  splendid  passage,  with  reference  to  Uie  romantic  char- 


And  i*  about  to  take,  instead  of  ©and, 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  !— 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow  ! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not? — ; 

What  means  this  menace? 

tier.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning 

But  do  ns  I implore  thee  ; — stir  not  forth. 

Whate'er  be  stirring  ; though  the  roar  of  crowds — 

The  cry  of  women,  and  the  *». ricks  of  babes — 

The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  tnimp.  and  hollow  bell, 

Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  ! — Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin’s  silent,  uor  even  then 
Till  I return ! 

Lioni.  Again,  what  docs  this  mean? 

tier.  Again,  I tell  thee,  ask  not : but  by  all 
Thou  holdcst  dear  on  earth  or  hiAVen — by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  tv.iiud 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee — 

By  all  thou  hast  of  bless’d  in  hope  or  memory — 

By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 

By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me. 

Good  I would  now'  repay  with  greater  gooc., 

Remain  within — trust  to  thy  ImttKchold  gods, 

And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Lioni.  I am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 

Surely  thou  ravest ! what  have  / to  dread  ? 

Who  are  my  foes  ? or  if  there  be  such,  why 

Art  thou  leagued  with  them? — thou  ! or  if  so  leagued.  * 

Why  cornest  thou  to  tell  me  ut  this  hour. 

And  not  before  ? 

tier.  I cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  l 
Lioni.  1 was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threats. 

The  cause  of  which  1 know  not : at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

tier.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.  I am.  Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  inc* 
pede  me ! 

tier.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soui ! — 
Farewell ! [Going 

Lioni.  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my  ova 
safety 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ; we  must  not  part 
thus : 

Bertram,  I have  known  thee  long. 

tier.  From  childhood,  signor, 

You  have  been  rny  protector:  *.a  the  days 
Of  recklrm  infancy,  wheu  run*  forgets. 

Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play'd  together ; 

Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  miuglcd  oft ; 

My  father  was  your  father's  client,  1 

His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  yean 

Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hours ! 

Oh  God ! the  difference  ’twixt  those  hours  and  this ! 
Lioni  Bertram,  ’tis  thou  who  host  forgotten  them. 


acter  of  the  poem,  is  adventitious,  and  obviously  transplant 
ed  from  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  J*  the  habitual  cast  of 
thought,  tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  situation  or  feeling* 
of  the  [s-rsonages  of  his  poem.  It  is  the  cool  contemplation 
of  a mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human  life,  and  the 
i h? rturbat ion  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from  “a  pocu 
liar  mount,”  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a world  m winch  it 
usd  am*  to  mix.—EcL  Rev.] 
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Scene  i.  MARINO 

Ber.  Nor  now,  nor  ever  ; whatsoe'er  betide, 

I wonld  have  saved  yon : when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 

As  suits  your  station,  the  mom  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble. 

Still  you  forsook  me  not ; and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  ’twae  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  aud  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker : noble  blood 
Ne’er  mantled  in  a nobler  heart  than  thine 
Ha*  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 

Would  that  thy  fellow- senators  were  like  thee! 

Lioni  Why,  what  ha*t  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate? 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I know  that  them  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  muttemrs  of  stifled  treason. 

Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night  ; 

Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 

And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  iu  taverns ; 

Thou  herdest  not  with  such  : *tus  true,  of  lute 
I have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  Wert  wout 
To  lead  a temperate  life,  aud  break  thy  bread 
With  houcst  mates,  and  bear  a cheerful  aspect. 

What  hath  come  to  thee  ? iu  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hneless  check,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 

Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides1 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
j Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life! 
j Lioni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee, 
Bertram ; 

I Tins  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts; 

Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection  : 
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| As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task-  j 
work. 

Ber.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I peril  mine ; 

Soouer  than  harm  a hair  of  thine,  I place 
! In  jeopardy  a thousand  heads,  and  some 
; As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  is  it  eveu  so?  Excuse  me,  Bertram; 

I am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 

From  such  exulted  hecatombs — who  are  they 

That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  uil  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a house  ugainst  itself. 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones!  But  now, 

Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin  ; speak  once  out, 

And  thou  art  safe  aud  glorious  ; for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  suve  than  slay,  mid  slay  i'  the  dark  .00—  | 
Pic,  Bertram  ! that  was  not  a craft  for  theo  ! 

How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a spear  1 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  ope.  to  thee. 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people?  ^ 
And  such  may  be  my  doom  ; for  here  I swear, 
WhnteVr  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I go  forth, 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  coiisequeuce  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ? minutes  fly, 

And  thou  art  lost ! — thou  ! my  sole  benefactor, 

The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Yet,  make  me  not  a . 
traitor! 

Let  me  save  thee — but  spare  my  honor ! 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a league  of  murder  ? 

Aud  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A league  is  still  a compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law  ; 


But  thou  miiRl  not  be  lost  ho  ; thou  inert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  to : 

Confess — confide  in  mo — thou  know'st  my  nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bouud  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  fricud,  the  only  sou 
Of  him  who  was  a friend  unto  thy  father, 

So  that  oar  good-will  is  a heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented  ; 

I say,  what  is  it  thon  must  do,  tliut  I 

Should  deem  the*  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a sick  girl  t 

Brr  Nay,  question  mo  no  further : 

I must  be  gone.  - 

Lioni.  And  I be  murder’d  ! — say. 

Was  it  no  thus  thou  saJ’st,  my  gentle  Bertram  7 
Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder?  whut  said  I of  mur- 
der !— 

’Tis  false  ! I did  not  utter  such  a word. 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not ; but  from  out  thy  wolfish 

So  changed  from  what  I knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.  If  my  life's  thine  object, 

Take  it— I am  unarm'd, — aud  theu  away  ! 

1 would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a tenure 


» fa  On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  j [Jjes!”— MS.] 


Aud  iu  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni  Aud  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Brr.  Not  I ; 

I could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.  Thou  must  not  die ! and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I risk  so  many  lives. 

Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 

Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 

The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me once,  once  more 

I do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o’er  thy  threshold ! 

Lioni.  It  is  iu  vain — this  moment  I go  forth. 

Brr.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 

I will  disclose — eusnare — betray— destroy — 

Oh,  whut  a villain  I become  for  thee  ! 

Lioni.  Say,  rather  thy  friend’s  saviour  and  the  1 
state’s ! — 

Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare  ; wealth  such  us 
The  Rtate  accords  her  worthiest  servants  ; nay, 

Nobility  itself  I guarantee  thee. 

So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

Ber.  I have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be— I j 
love  thee — 

Thou  knowest  it — that  I stand  here  is  the  proof, 

Not  leust  though  last ; but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I now  must  do  it  by  my  country ! 

Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life  ! — farewell ! 

Isioni.  What,  ho  ! — Antonio — Pedro— to  the  done!  J 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  inuu ! 
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Act  iv. 


Enter  Antonio  ami  other  armed  Domestics,  who  seize 
Bertram. 

I Lioni,  ( continues .)  Take  cure 

He  hath  no  harm  ; bring  mo  my  sword  and  cloak  ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  ours — quick — 

[ Exit  Antonio. 

\Vc  will  unto  Giovanni  Grudenigo’s, 

And  send  for  Marc  Cornaro; — fear  not,  Bertram  ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 

Xo  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Iler.  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a prisoner? 

Lioni.  Firstly  to  “ the  Ten 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Her.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state? 

Her.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Lioni.  What  mean  you? — but  we'll  know  anon. 
Her.  Art  sure? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make  ; and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  “ the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal, 

' And  that  St.  Murk's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
j A nick. 

; Her.  Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
| Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

! My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  I'll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Mugnifico's,  sago  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Ducal  Palace. — The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doue  and  his  nephew  Bertuccio  FaLIEro. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Her.  F.  They  are  array’d,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  Sun  Polo.' 

I come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  rataiuers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Her.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  ns  it  is: 

A sudden  sw.'Ung  of  our  retinue 

Had  waked  suspicion  ; and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 

The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 

And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain’d 

The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 

A service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ; but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
! These  are  the  men  f • such  an  enterprise ; [given, 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bins, 
j Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble, 

| Which  may  induco  them  to  o’erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  lie  madness  ; the  fierce  peasants, 

, Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
j Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
; Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes  ; 

Aliks  to  them  Marcello  or  Cornaro, 


A Gradenigo  or  a Foscari  ; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  thoso  vain  names 
Nor  how  the  knee  before  a civic  senate ; 

A chief  in  armor  is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  r.  thing  in  robes. 

Her.  F.  We  are  enough  ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the.  senate  I will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown  ; but  for  a warlike  service, 

Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants: 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Hulls 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents, 

And  cower’d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet. 

If  there  lie  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard  ; 

But  if  there’s  much  to  do,  you'll  wish,  with  me, 

A band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Bcr.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  lie  struck  suddenly  or  never.  When 
I had  o’ermaster’d  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn'd  ubout  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 

I was  most  fain  to  strike  ; and,  firstly,  that 
I might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 

And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 

Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendum, 

I know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 

To-day  might  find  ’mongst  them  a traitor  to  us, 

As  yesterday  u thousand  to  the  senate  ; 

But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 

They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struck, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 

Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance. 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 

And  you  will  find  a harder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  hare  commenced,  but 
til 

That  moment,  a mere  voice,  a straw,  a shadow, 

Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 

How  goes  the  night  ? 

Her.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  lie’ 

Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Her.  F.  By  this  time  they  are 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  commund  from  you  through  me  in  per- 
son. 

Doge.  ’Tis  well. — Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o’er  all  the  heavens? 

I am  settled  and  liound  up,  and  Iteing  no, 

The  very  effort  which  it  cast  mo  to 

Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire, 

Now  leaves  my  mind  more  stendy.  1 have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty  ; 

But  now  1 huve  put  down  all  idle  passion, 

And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 

As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley  : 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  !)  it  hath  been 
A greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight, 
Where  I was  leader  of  u phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 
The  ruuk  jiolluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
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To  steel  me  to  a purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a life  of  war. 

Ber.  F It  gladdens  mo  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ero 
You  were  decided. 

Dope.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ; the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a purjiose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ; hut  in 
The  hour  of  action  I have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me  : this 
They  knew  who  mudo  me  what  l ain,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  wus  spent. 

But  they  were  not  nware  tliut  there  are  tilings 
Which  make  revenge  a virtue  by  reflection, 

And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ; though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a public  right  with  private  wrong, 

And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 

Methiuks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so?  look. 

Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth  : — the  air  puts  on 
A morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me. 

The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Brr.  F.  True, 

The  mom  is  dappling  in  the  skv.1 

Doge.  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St.  Mark’s,  march  on  the  palaco 
With  all  our  house's  strength : here  I will  meet 
yon — 

Tho  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment — 

Bo  sure  you  post  yourself  nt  the  groat  gate : 

I would  not  trust  “ tho  Ten”  except  to  us — 

The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  tho  moro  carelew  swords  of  those  leagued 
with  us. 

Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  “ Saint  Mark  ! 

The  Genoese  are  come — ho ! to  tiie  rescue ! 

Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  !” — Now — now  to  action  ! 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle ! we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bcrtuccio — mo  embrace — 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Set  J mo  soon 
A messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark’s! 

[£xi7  Bertuccio  Falip.ro. 

Dogr , (tolufi.)  Ho  is  gone,1 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a life. — ’Tin  done. 

Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o’er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  ho  pours  the  vial, 

Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 

And  for  a moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 

Suspends  tho  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 

Then  8woo|w  with  his  unerring  bcuk. — Thou  day! 
That  slowly  walk'st  tho  waters ! march — march  on — 
I would  not  smito  i’  tho  dark,  but  rather  sco 
That  no  stroke  errs.  And  you,  yo  blue  sou-waves ! 

I have  seen  you  dyed  ero  now,  and  deeply  too, 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Humiish  gore, 

While  that  of  Venice  flow’d  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson  ; no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  ns  now 
Unto  thut  horrible  incumadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  7 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 

And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar, 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a bright  millennium. 

Dogo  Dundolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vaiupiish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown  ; 

I will  resign  a crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom — but  oh  ! by  what  means  ? 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  a few  drops  of  human  blood  ? ’tis  false. 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ; they, 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 

Until  'tis  time  to  givo  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  world ! 

Oh  men ! what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 

That  wo  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a few  years  would  make  the  sword  superfluous  ? 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th’  unknown  realm, 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 

I must  not  ponder  this. 

[A  pause. 

Hark  ! was  there  not 
A murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 

What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  ! 

It  cuuuot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 

Why  pauses  it?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  ujion  his  wuy  to  me,  and  ho 
Himself  |K-rlut|)K  even  now  draws  grating  hack 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  tho  steep  lower  portul, 
When*  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  hell,’ 

Which  never  knells  but  for  u princely  dentil. 

Or  for  a stale  in  peril,  pealing  forth . 

Tremendous  bodements ; let  it  do  its  office, 

And  be  this  peal  its  uwfullest  and  last. 

Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock ! — What ! silent 
still  ? 

I would  go  forth,  hut  thut  my  post  is  here, 

To  he  tho  ceutre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  tho  weak,  iu  case  of  couflict ; 

For  if  they  should  do  battle,  ’twill  he  here, 

Within  the  palace,  thut  the  strife  will  thicken: 

Then  here  must  he  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark!  he  comes — lie  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio’s  messenger. — 

What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  hath  he  sped? — 
They  here! — all’s  lost — yet  will  I make  an  cflbrt.4 

» (“  The  night  is  clearing  from  the  sky.”— MS.] 

* (At  last  the  moment  arrives  when  the  belt  is  to  tic 
sounded,  and  the  whole  of  the  conspiring  tm mis  are  watch- 
ing in  impatience  for  the  signal.  The  nephew  of  the  Doge, 
amt  the  heir  of  his  house,  (for  he  is  childless,)  leaves  l-’aliero 
in  his  place,  and  goes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the 
1 fatal  summons.  The  Doge  is  left  alone ; and  English 
poetry,  we  think,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that 
1 which  follows.— Lockhart.) 

1 

* t“  Where  swings  the  sullen  j j""Vomcular  bell  ”-MS  l 

* f A relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplative 
Lioni  had  formerly  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger : and  is  gradually  led  to  betray  his  associates 
The  plot  is  crushed  in  the  moment  of  ns  development, 
and  the  Doge  arrested  in  his  palace.  The  scene  imme- 
diately preceding  this  catastrophe  is  noble  and  thrilling  — 
Jeffrey.] 
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Act  iv. 


Enter  a Signor  ok  tiik  Night,1  with  Guards, 

«frf.  $c. 

Sig.  Doge,  I arrest  thee  of  high  treason ! 

Done.  Me ! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
' Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order? 

Sig  (showing  his  order.)  Behold  my  order  from 
Die  assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  inhere  are  they,  and  why  awembled?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine : on  thine 
I charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  mo 
To  the  council  chumber. 

I Sig.  Duke  ! it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 

But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour’s. 

Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  ine,  then  ? 

Sig.  I serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 

My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Dtgr.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  siguuture 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied, 

Rebellious — Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life’s  worth, 
That  thus  you  dure  assume  a lawless  function?* 

Sig.  T»  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 

I am  placed  here  as  guard  n)»ou  thy  person, 

And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge , (aside.)  I must  gain  time — So  that  the 
slorui-lw'll  sound 

I All  may  be  well  yet. — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 
speed ! — 

Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 

Wo  to  the  vanquish'd ! bo  they  prince  and  people, 

Or  slaves  and  sennt©— - 

. [ The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 

Lo ! it  sounds — it  tolls ! 

(aloud.)  Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night ! and  you,  ye 
hirelings, 

I Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 

‘ It  is  your  knell — Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 
i Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig . Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  anus,  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 

The  officer  hath  mim’d  his  path  or  purpose, 

' Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.* 
Anwluio,  with  thy  company  proceed 
I Straight  to  the  Tower ; the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard. 

Doge.  Wretch  ! if  thou  would**  have  thy  vile  life,  \ 
implore  it ; 

It  is  not  now  a lease  of  sixty  seconds. 

Ay,  scud  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth  ; 

They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  he  ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  no  will  I. 

Doge.  Fool ! the  high  eagle  flic*  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons, — live  on, 
j So  thou  provokst  not  peril  by  resistance, 

* And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
! To  gone  upon  the  sunbeam*)  to  la*  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 
[The  belt  ceases  to  toll. 
j Th  - traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 

I » [** ! signor,  di  Notte”  held  an  important  chnrge  in  the 
oldrepubhc.j 

I . tu.uin.a  j 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 

The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's! 

Doge , ( after  a pause.)  All's  silent,  and  all’s  lost  I 
Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  re!>e!  slave  of  a revolted  couucil ! 

Have  1 not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing ! 

! Thou  hast  done  a worthy  deed,  and  earn'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 

J But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to  prate. 

As  thou  said**  even  now — thru  do  thine  office, 

; Hut  let  it  be  in  silence,  um  behooves  thee, 

Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I am  thy  prince, 

Sig.  I did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank : in  this  1 shall  obey  you. 

Doge,  (aside.)  There  now  is  nothing  left  mo  save 
to  die ; 

And  yet  how  near  success  ! I would  have  L^u, 
j And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus ! ■ — 

Enter  other  Siunoks  ok  tiie  Night,  with  Bkvjtcci© 
Faliero  prisoner. 

2 d Sig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 

As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  beguu  to  sound. 

Isf  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

2d  Sig.  They  are — besides,  it  matters  not ; the  chiefs 
Are  all  in  drains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial— 

Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Iter.  F.  Uncle! 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; I 

The  (ilory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem’d  it  ? — Ah ! one  I 
moment  sooner ! 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face 
of  ages ; 

This  gives  us  to  eternity — We’ll  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  iu  success, 

But  who  can  make  their  own  mind*  ail  in  all, 

Equal  to  every  fortune.  Droop  not,  ’tis 
But  a brief  passage — I would  go  nloue. 

Yd  if  they  send  us,  ns  ’tis  like,  together, 

Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1st  Sig.  Lords,  our  order* 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 

Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial ! will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ? hut  let  them  deal  upon  us, 

As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 

'Tis  but  a game  of  mutuul  homicides, 

Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  Ihey 
Have  won  with  false  dice. — Who  huth  been  our  Judas? 

1 st  Sig.  I am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

Ber.  F.  I'll  answer  for  thee — ’tis  a certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunla. 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamask ! With  what  vile  tools 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save  ! This  creature, 

Black  with  a double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stump'd  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 


» [**  Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  j ^/deoas  ( t'b#*aC-®  n 
-MS  J 
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Till  Romo  awoke,  nnd  bad  an  annual  triumph, 

Whilo  Manlius,  who  hurl’d  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast* 
From  the  Tnrpoian. 

1st  Sig.  Ho  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Doge.  He  saved  the  state. 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 

But  this  is  idle (’ome,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

1 st  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Her.  F.  Farewell,  uncle  ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I know  not, 

But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  minglo. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth. 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg’d,  hath  fail’d  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl’d  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the.  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senator s,  who,  on  the  Trial*  of  the  Con- 
spirators for  the  Treason  of  Mari.no  Faliero, 
composed  what  was  called  the  Giunta. — Guards, 
Officers,  <$t.  — Israel  Bertuccio  and  PuiLir 

Calkndako  as  Prisoners. — Bertram,  Liom,  and 
Witnesses,  <$-c.'J 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintkndb.* 

Ben.  '1*1)0 re  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
TTieir  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 

But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
Tho  sentence  of  the  law' : — a grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.  Alas ! 
That  it  should  fall  to  me ! and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatized  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  thus  most  foul  and  complicated  treuson 
Against  a just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  ’gainst 
Tho  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 

The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank; 

A city  which  has  open’d  India's  wealth 
To  Eunqie  ; the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O’erwholming  Attila  ; the  ocean’s  queen  ; 

Proud  Genoa’s  prouder  rival ! ’Tis  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk’d  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 

So  let  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared  ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.  Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you  ; if  you  have  aught  to  confess. 

Now  is  your  time,  |>erha|w  it  may  uvuil  ye. 

I.  Ber.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  sjieak. 

Ben.  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 


And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them  ; 

Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  li|*s  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason : on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repuss,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 

Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

I.  Ber.  Justice! 

Ben.  What  , 

Your  object  ? 

I.  Ber.  Freedom  ! 

Ben.  You  are  brief,  sir 

I.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows : I 
Was  bred  a soldier,  not  a senator.  ‘ 

Ben.  Peril. qis  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  bruvo  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence? 

I.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I am,  and  believe  me, 

I shall  prefer  that  metey  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

I.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us, 

Or  place  us  then  aguin ; wo  have  still  some  blood  left, 
And  some  slight  senso  of  pain  in  these  wrench’d 
limbs : 

But  this  ye  dare,  not  do ; for  if  we  die  there — 

And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 

Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already — 

Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
1 You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 

Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 

Nor  utlinuntion  truth,  if  nature’s  sense 
1 Should  overcome  the  sold  into 
‘ For  a short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

| Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices? 

I.  Ber.  The  Seuate  ! 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean? 

I.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people, 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  You  know  the  I)oge? 

I.  Ber.  I served  with  him  at  Zara  j 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office*  we  exposed  our  lives, 

While  y ou  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 

Alike  by  accusation  or  defence  ; 

And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 

Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate’s  insults. 

Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him? 

I.  Ber.  I am  weary — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 

I pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming. — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Culendaro,  what 

Have  you  to  say  why  yon  should  not  be  doom'd? 

Cal.  I never  was  a man  of  many  words, 

And  now  have  few  left  worth  tho  utterance. 

Ben.  A further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

Cal.  Most  true,  it  will  do  so ; 

A former  application  did  so  ; but 

It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben.  What  then  ? 

Cal.  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly 


* [“While  Manlius,  who  hurl'd  j j the  Gauls,”  Sec.— 


MS  J 

* [The  fifth  Act,  which  begins  with  the  arraignment  of  the 
irisinnl  conspirators,  is  much  in  l 
ana  his  associates  in  the  old  play. 


brought  in : 
Jeffrey.] 


his  partis  very  forcibly*  wnlten  tnroughov.— 


» (•'  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  Benintcndc  was  not  really  of  the  Ten,  but  merely  Grand 
origin'll  conspirators,  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre  Chancellor — a separate  office,  though  an  important  one.  It 

After  them,  the  Doge  is  '<  was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.  — l/yron  Letters.) 
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234  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Act  v. 


Cal.  Whoe’et 

TJio  culprit  l)c  whom  I ncciiRO  of  treason  ? 

Ben.  Without  douht,  I to  will  ho  brought  up  to  trial. 
Cal.  And  oil  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben.  So  your  confession  be  detail'd  and  full, 

, He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life, 
i Cal.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self.  President! 

For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  mo, 

' I swear  that  than,  and  only  thou,  shall  be 
The  traitor  I denounce  upon  that  rack, 

I If  I be  stretch'd  ihere  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Gianta.  Lord  President,  ’twero  best 
proceed  to  judgment ; 

There  is  no  more  to  lie  drawn  from  these  men. 

Bin.  Unhappy  men!  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime — our  law — and  peril 
j The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour’s  respite — 
Guards!  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,1 
1 The  Doge  stands  to  Ixdiold  the  chase  of  bulls, 

! Let  them  be  justified:  and  leuve  exposed 
I Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 

! To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  ! — 

And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  ! 

The  Giunta.  Amen  ! 

I.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell ! wo  shall  not  all  agaiu 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 

Guards ! let  their  mouths  be  gagg’tl,* *  even  hi  the  act 
Of  execution. — Lead  them  hence  ! 

Cal.  What ! must  wo 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 

Nor  leave  a last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Brn.  A priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 

But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  lie 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

Cal.  I knew  that  we  were  gngg’d  in  life  ; ut  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts  ; but  still  I deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying. 

Would  not  now  be  denied  to  ns ; but  since 

I.  Ber  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave 
Calendaro ! 

Wh  at  matter  a few  syllables  ? let’s  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favor  from  them  ; 

So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words ! 

They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear! — 

Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Addrest  our  own  uliove  ! — I .end  on  ; we  are  ready. 


Cal.  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  mo 
It  hud  not  now  been  thus ; and  yon  pale  villain, 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

I.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendaro  ! 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  nj>on  this. 

Bert.  Alas ! I fain  you  died  in  |>euo.o  with  me ; 

I did  not  seek  this  task  ; ’twas  forced  upon  me : 

Say,  you  forgive  mo,  though  I never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus! 

I.  Ber.  I die  and  pardon  thee ! 

Cal.  (spitting  at  him.)3  I die  and  scorn  thee  ! 

[Exeunt  hot aki.  Bertuccio  and  I’lilLtr 
Calendaro,  Guards,  «j-r. 

Brn.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  of, 
’Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  senteuce 
Upon  the  greutest  traitor  tijion  record 
In  any  annuls,  the  Doge  .•’alicro ! 

The  proofs  and  process  are  complete  ; the  time 
And  crime  require  a quick  procedure  : shall 
He  now  he  call’d  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  couucil. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest, 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up? 

Brn.  When  all  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.  Some  have  fled  to  Chiozza; 
But  there  urc  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 

And  such  precaution  ta’en  on  terra  finua, 

As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  ’gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Doge  as  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  <J-c. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  l»e  consider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  como 
When  you  must  doff"  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  lieud,  which  could  not  wear  a crown  more  noble 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honor, 

But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 

Who  made  you  what  you  are.  and  quench  in  blood 
A city’s  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 

By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 

Which  have  appear'd  uguinst  you  ; and  more  ample 

Ne’er  rear’d  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 

Confront  a traitor.  What  hnve  you  to  say 

In  your  defence? 

Doge.  What  shall  I say  to  ye, 

i Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 

You  uro  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 

Judges  and  executioners  ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Huving  confess’d,  there  is  no  hoj>e  for  you. 


» “ Giovcdl  grasso”— “ fat  or  greasy  Thursday,”— which 
I cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,' was  the  day. 

* f Historical  fact.  SccSanuto,  Appendix  : Marino  Fnlicro, 
Note  A. 

» “ I know  what  Foscolo  means,  about  Calendaro’s  evil- 
ting  at  Bertram  : that's  national— the  objection.  1 mean.  The 
Italians  and  French,  with  those  ‘(tags  of  abomination,*  their 
i pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  everywhere 
i else— in  youi  face  almost,  and  therefore  ohjeet  to  it  on  the 
stage  as  ton  familiar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere— but  in  a 
man’s  face  when  we  grow  savage— arc  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  .Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach— 

‘ Lord ! thus  I spit  at  thee  amt  at  thy  counsel !’ 

I besides,  Calendaro  does  no-  spit  in  Bertram’s  face  : he  spits 
| at  him,  as  I have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground 


when  they  are  in  a rage.  Again,  he  docs  not  in  fact  despise 
I Bertram,  though  he  affects  it. — as  weatl  do,  when  angry  with 
I one  we  think  our  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed 
: to  die  in  his  own  way,  (although  not  afraid  of  death  :>  and 
! recollect  that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram  from  the  first. 

I Israel  Bcrturcio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a cooler  and  more 
: concentrated  fellow;  lie  acts  upon  principle  ami  impulse* 
j Calendaro  upon  impulse  and  examplo.  So  there’s  argumett  j 
for  you. — ■*  The  Doge  repeats  ,*’— true,  but  it  is  from  engross- 
ing passion,  and  oeeausc  he  sees  different  persons,  and  is  al- 
ways obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

* His  s|>eoohes  are  long  — true,  but  1 wrote  for  the  closet, 
and  on  the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than  yours, 
which  I think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  sld  dramatists, 
who  are  long  enough  too,  God  knows  ; loon  into  any  of 
them.” — Byron  Letters.) 
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Scene  i.  MARINO  FALIERO.  235 

Dose.  And  who  bo  thoy  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many ; but 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  mid  the  court, 

1 Bertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  ? 

1 Doge,  (lookin'*  at  him  contemptuously.)  No. 

Ben.  Anil  two  others,  Israel  Bcrtuccio, 

And  Philip  Calendnro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge  ! 

Do^e.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Urn.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Dose.  Ah  ! the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 

And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal? — 

How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  yonr  own : 

It  is  approaching.  You  decline  to  plead,  then? 

Do-re.  I cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  yonr  legal  power  to  try  me. 

Show  me  the  law  ! 

j Ben.  On  great  emergencies, 

The  law  must  he  remodell'd  or  nmended  : 

Our  fathers  had  not  tix‘d  the  punishment 
Of  such  a crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness  ; they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms : who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a crime 
As  sons  ’gainst  sires,  and  princes  ’gainst  their  realms  ? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a law  which  will 
Become  a precedent  'gainst  such  hnught  traitors, 

As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny  ; 

Not  even  contented  with  a sceptre,  till 
They  enn  convert  it  to  a two-edged  sword ! 

Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye? 

What’s  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  ! You  lietray’d  me — 
You — yon,  who  sit  them,  traitors  as  ye  are  ! 

From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth. 

And  my  superiority  in  action, 

Yon  drew  me  from  my  honorable  toils 
In  distant  lands — on  Hood — in  field — in  cities — 

You  singled  mo  out  like  a victim  to 

Stand  crown’d,  hut  hound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 

Where  you  alone  could  minister.  I knew  not — 

I sought  not — wish’d  not — dream  : not  the  election 
Which  reach’d  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I obey’d  ; 

But  found  on  my  nrrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  whicli  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign’s  best  intents, 

You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of1 

My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail’d 

Ami  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Yet  left  the  duke:  all  this  I Iwre,  and  would 

Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain’d 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry. 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I seo  amongst  you — 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

Ben.  (interrupting  him.)  Michel  Steno 

Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 

One  of  the  Forty  ; “ tho  Ten”  having  craved 
A Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  n trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present : he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 

Becanso  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  nnd  violates .' 

Doge.  Hit  punishment  ! I rather  see  him  there , 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 

Than  in  tho  mockery  of  castigation, 

Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  ns  sentence  Base  as  was  his  crime, 

’Twas  purity  compare,,  vith  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  tho  great  Doge  of  Ven.ce, 
With  three  parts  of  a century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  un  angry  hoy’s,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A provocation  as  u young  man’s  petulance? 

Doge.  A spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  tho  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Alreudv : you  oppress'd  tho  princo  and  people  ; 

I would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both : 

Tho  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory, 
Vengeance,  nnd  victory,  and  such  a name 
As  would  have  mado  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  wore  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after. 

And  mine  to  Colon  and  to  Thrasybnlus : — 

Failing,  I know  tho  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venico  is  no  more,  or  free  ; 

Till  then,  tho  truth  is  in  abeyance.  Pause  not ; 

I would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I seek  none ; 

My  life  was  staked  upon  a mighty  hazard, 

And  being  lost,  take  what  I would  have  taker  ! 

I would  havo  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  ou  it, 
/Vs  you  have  dono  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I confess  to  havo  fail'd  ; 

Fortune  is  female:  from  my  youth  her  favors 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity? 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians ! stir  me  not  with  questions. 
I am  resign'd  to  the  worst ; but  in  me  still 
Havo  something  of  tho  blood  of  brighter  days, 

And  am  not  over-patient.  Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 

Except  to  turn  a trial  to  debate. 

I shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 

And  please  your  enemies — a host  already  ; 

’Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 

But  walls  havo  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 
nnd  if 

There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o’erleap  them,® 

1 [One  source  of  feebleness  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  one 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  Lord  Byron’s  plnys,  is  his 
practice  of  ending  his  lines  with  insignificant  monosyllables. 
“ Of,"  “ to,"  “ aiul,"  " till."  “ but."  " from,"  all  occur  in  the 
course  of  a very  few  pages,  in  situations  where,  had  the 
harmony  or  vigor  of  the  line  been  consulted,  the  voice 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pause,  nnd  the  energy  of  the 
sentiment  would  have  been  carried  to  its  highest  tone  of 
•levalion.  This  we  should  have  set  down  to  the  account 
«f cure  essness,  had  it  not  been  so  frequent,  and  had  not  the 

stiffness  and  labor  of  the  author’s  general  style  almost 
tempted  us  to  believe  it  systematic.  A more  inharmonious 
system  of  versification,  or  one  more  necessarily  tending  to 
weight  and  feebleness,  could  hardly  have  been  invented 
But  with  all  these  defects,  there  is  much  to  praise  u*  the 
Doge  of  Venice.— Hedkr.J 

a [“  There  were  no  other  w ay  for  truth  to  J 5'ertoo  [ item  * 
—MS] 

Scene  i.  MARINO  FALIERO.  23“  - 


One  of  the  Council.  No,  Indy,  there  are  others  who 
would  die 

Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery  ! 

Atig.  If  there  are  so 

Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  nuinl>er: 

The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  tho  fallen ! — 

Is  there  no  hope,  ? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang  (i turning  to  the  Doge.)  Then  die,  Faliero! 
since  it  must  In*  so  ; 

But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father’s  friend. 

Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a great  offence, 
Half-cauecll’d  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 

I would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray’d  to  them — 
Have  begg’d  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread — 

Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  inerivr,  and  l>e  answer’d  as  they  answer — 

Had  *t  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 

And  it  ».ie  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 

Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 

Then,  as  a prince,  address  theo  to  thy  doom  ! 

Doge.  I have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  tho  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge : I would  not  tnko 
A life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villnnies 
I sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

Michel  Steno.  Doge, 

A word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 

Whom  I have  grievously  offended.  Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 

Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past! 

But  since  that  cannot  be,  us  Christians  let  ns 
Say  farowoll,  and  in  peace : with  full  contrition 
I crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 

, And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Aug.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  of  Vonicc, 
I speak  to  theo  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 

Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 

Ne'er  weigh’d  in  mind  with  Loredano’s  daughter 

Further  than  to  create  a moment’s  pity 

For  such  ns  he  is:  would  that  others  hnd 

Despised  him  as  I pity ! I prefer 

My  honor  to  a thousand  lives,  could  such 

Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 

A single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 

Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sons© 

Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call’d 
A good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 

To  me  tho  soomer’s  words  were  ns  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock : but  as  there  arc — alas ! 

Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters : souls 
To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  hero  and  hereafter; 

Men  whoso  vice  is  to  Htart  at  vice’s  scoffing. 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Of  pleasure,  and  nil  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 
Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 


1 fThe  Duchess  is  formal  ami  cold,  without  even  that 
degree  of  love  for  her  old  husband  which  a child  might 
have  for  her  parent,  or  a pupil  for  her  instructor.  Even  in 
this  her  longest  and  best  speech,  at  the  most  touching 
moment  of  the  catastrophe,  she  can  moralize,  in  a strain 
of  pedantry  less  natural  to  a womnn  than  to  any  other 
person  similarly  circumstanced,  on  lions  stung  by  gnats, 
Achilles,  Helen,  Lucretia,  the  siege  of  Clusium,  Caligula, 
Caaba,  and  Persepolis ! The  lines  are  tine  in  themselves, 


Of  her  high  aiepy  ; let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  he  a lesson 
To  wretches  how  they  tam|>er  in  their  spleen 
With  beings  of  a higher  order.  Insects 
Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now  ; a shaft 
I*  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ; 

A wife’s  dishonor  was  the  bane  of  Troy  ; 

A wife’s  dishonor  unking’d  Roino  forever  ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  tho  Gauls  to  Clusium, 
Ami  tlienco  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties  , 

A virgin’s  wrong  made  Spain  a Moorish  nrovince ; 
And  Steno’s  lie,  couch’d  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  per' 

A senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years. 
Discrown’d  a prince,  cut  off"  his  crownless  head, 

Ami  forged  new  fetters  for  a groaning  people ! 

I/ot  the  i>oor  wretch,  like  ti.  the  courtesan 
Who  fired  Persepolis,  bo  prottu  ,.f  this, 

If  it  so  please  him — ’twere  a pride  tit  for  him  ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  tho  last  hours  of 
Him,  who,  whnte’er  he  now  is,  trim  a hero. 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers: 

Nothing  of  good  cun  come  from  such  a source. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  *ior  ever: 
We  leave  hrim  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 
Of  human  baseness.  Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — wo  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment:  things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  ’tis  the  charter 
Of  life.  The  man  who  dies  bv  the  adder's  fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush’d,  but  feels  no  nnger: 
’Twas  tho  worm’s  nature  ; and  some  men  are  worms 
In  soul,  mom  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.1 

Doge , (to  Ben.)  Signor ! completo  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 

We  would  request  tho  princess  to  withdraw  ; 

’Twill  move  her  too  much  to  bo  witness  to  it. 

Ang.  I know  it  will,  and  yet  I must  endure  it 
For  'tis  a part  of  mine — I will  not  quit. 

Except  by  force,  my  husband's  sale. — Proceed ! 

Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 

Though  my  heart  hurst,  it  shall  lie  silent. — Speak ! 

I have  that  within  which  shall  o’ermostor  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Fnlioro,  Doge  of  Venice, 

Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 

And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 

Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  tho  sentence. 

Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs. 

And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decreo  is  death. 

Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  tho  state, 

Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 

Upon  a public  day  of  thanksgiving 

For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance. 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 


indeed ; and  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  neuirttende  as  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  Duke’s  body,  or  still  more,  m-rhaps, 
if  they  had  been  spoken  by  the  Duke's  counsel  on  lus  trial, 
they  would  have  oecn  perfectly  in  place  and  character. 
But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect  which 
is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress ; nor  dots  any  one, 
either  male  or  female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  allected, 
find  time  for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modern  — 
Heber.] 
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And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  thee  ;* 

Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 

And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ; honors  Hhall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 

And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 

But  not  such  death  as  fit*  an  aged  man.” 

Thus  saying,  he  pass'd  on. — That  hour  is  come. 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
striven 

To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone. 

By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hudst  done? 

Doge.  1 own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form’d  a spectral  voice, 

Which  shook  me  in  a supernatural  dream  ; 

And  I repented  ; but  'twas  not  for  mo 
To  pull  in  resolution:  what  must  he 
I could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear. — Nay  more, 
Thou  cnust  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 

That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 

On  my  return  from  Rome,  n mist  of  such 
Unwonted  destiny  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  usher’d  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark’d  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark’s,  where  'tie 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
Tile  Riva  della  Paglia,  os  the  wont  is, — 

So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 

Ang.  Ah  ! little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I find  a comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate ; 
For  I would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 

Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 

Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 

Aud  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o’crrr.’.ng  power;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them ! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

Doge.  I am  at  peace  : tho  peace  of  certainty 
That  a sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons’  sous. 
And  this  proud  city,  ai*d  theso  uzure  waters. 

And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  auc  bright, 

Shall  be  a desolation  and  a curse, 

A hissing  and  a scoff  unto  the  nations, 

A Cartilage,  and  a Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now  ; the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ; thou  dost  deceive 
Thvself,  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  calmer. 

boge.  1 stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  aud  I behold — 

Ay,  palpable  as  I see  thy  sweet  face 

for  the  last  time— the  days  which  I denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls. 

And  they  who  are  indwellere. 

Guard,  (coming  forward.)  Doge  of  Venice, 

The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina !— one  enibrnte-- 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory — 

I would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 

But  thou  const  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 

Glory,  and  wealth,  aud  power,  and  fame,  mid  name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o’er  the  grave,  I have  nothing  left,  uot  even 
A little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 

No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ; in  one  h.yir 
I have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 

And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart,  , 

The  pure,  the  good,  the  geutle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpair’d  but  not  a clamorous  grief* 

Still  keep— Thou  tuni'st  so  pale! — Alas  ! she  faints, 
She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse! — Guards!  leud  your 
aid — 

I cannot  leave  her  thus,  nnd  yet  ’tis  better, 

Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a pang. 

When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 

I shall  l»e  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women — 

One  look  ! — how  cold  her  hand  ! — ns  cold  ns  mine 
Shull  lie  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1 am  ready  now. 

[TAc  Attendant*  of  Angiolina  enter,  and  sur- 
round  their  rnistre **,  trho  ha* fainted. — Exeunt 
the  Dogl,  Guard*,  «$t.  «J-c. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  Of  the  Dural  Palace : the  outer  gate * are 
*hut  against  the  people. — The.  Door  enter * in  hi* 
dural  robe*,  in  proce**ion  iriih  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patrieian *,  attended  hy  the  Guards , till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  “ Giant* ’ Staircase,” 
(if Acre  the  Doge * took  the  oath*;)  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  irith  hi*  sicord. — On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  tho  Doge  is  nothing,  ami  at  last 
I am  again  Marino  Faliero: 

’Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a moment. 

Here  was  I crown’d,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven ! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I reeigu 
That  shiuhig  mockery,  the  ducal  baultle, 

Than  I received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  trcmblest,  Faliero! 

Doge.  Tis  with  age,  then.* 

Ben.  Faliero ! hast  thou  aught  further  to  com- 
mend, 

Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice  ; for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a death,  might  settle  oil 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

* (“  A ma4lness  of  the  heart  shall  rise  within.**— MS.] 

* [•■  With  unimpair’d  but  not  outrageous  grief.” — MS.] 

* This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Dailli,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a 
Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to 
execution,  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  revolution.  I find  in 
reading  over,  (since  the  completion  of  this  tragedy.)  for  the 

first  time  these  six  years,  14  Venice  Preserved,”  a similar 
reply  on  a different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other  coinci 
dunces  arising  from  the  subject.  I need  hardly  remind  the 
gentlest  reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  be  accidental, 
from  the  very  facility  of  their  detecuon  by  refei e»c«  to  so 
popular  a play  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  *s  Otway  a 
chef-d'oeuvre. 
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Ben.  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of!  ay,  there's  not  a history 
But  shows  a thousand  crown’d  conspirators 
Against  the  people  : but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a cause  ? 
i D'.ge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  I)ogo  of  Ven- 
ice— 

Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Pi>gr.  May  I speak? 

Ben.  Thou  inayst ; 

l But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
j Bevond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 
boge.  I speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,* 1 * * 
Of  which  I grow  a jtortion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  elements ! in  which  to  ho  resolved 

t hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a spirit 

Upon  you!  Ye  blue  waves!  which  boro  my  banner, 

Ye  winds ! which  flutter’d  o’er  as  if  you  loved  it, 

Aiut  fill'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a triumph  ! Thou,  rny  native  earth, 

Which  1 have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a wound! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven  ! Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it! 
Thou  sun ! which  shincst  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindiest  and  who  qucnchest  suns  !'4 — Attest! 

I am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless? 

I perish,  but  not  unavenged ; far  ages 


Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  “how  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  th©  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  1 leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  forever! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  duy, 

When  she,  who  built  ’gainst  Attila  a bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlcssly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a basturd  Attila,  without 
' Shedding  so  much  blo<Hi  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 
: And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  !* — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
: A province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
| In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles4,  panders  ‘or  a people  !5 
Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,® 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o’er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  biead 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
‘ Make  their  nobility  a plea  for  pity : 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a wreck 
Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn 
Round  a barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Viee-geient, 

Even  in  tho  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns, 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign, 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 
: From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 
j With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation  — when 


* (Sentence  being  passed  upon  the  Doge,  he  is  brought 
with  nnieh  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  ltis  last  speech 
is  a grand  prophetic  rant . something  strained  and  elaborate 
—but  eliHjuent  and  terrible.-- Jeffrey.) 

* ( “ and  Thou ! 

Who  makest  and  destroyest  suns!” — MS.) 

3 Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  perils!.  Voltaire  calculated 
their  “ nostre  bene  menie  Meretnci”  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  I know  not ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased  Venice  once  contained  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants:  there  are  now  about  ninety 
thousand  ; and  these  : !— few  individuals  can  conceive,  anil 
none  could  describe,  the  actual  state  o.’o  which  the  more 
than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy 
city.  From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  barbarians,  there  are  some  honorable  individual 
exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo,  the  last.  and.  alas!  pos- 
thumous son  of  the  marriage  of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic, 
who  fought  Ins  frigate  with  far  greater  gallantry  thnn  any 
of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa. 
I came  home  in  the  squadron  with  tin*  prizes  in  |8H,  and 
recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Ilosle,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict,  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Paaqualigo’s  behavior.  There  is  the  Abbatc 
Morclli.  There  is  Alvise  Qucrini,  after  a long  and 
honorable  diplomatic  carecT,  finds  some  ronsolation  for  the 
wrongs  of  Ins  country,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  his 
nephew.  Vittor  Benzon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
the  heroine  of  “ I, a Biondina  in  Gondolelta.*’  There  are 
the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  I.ainberti,  the 
author  of  the  ••  Biondina,”  fcc.  and  many  other  estimable 
productions  ; and.  not  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation, 
Madame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeure.  There  arc 
the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improvvisatore  Carrer,  and 
Giuseppe  Albrizzi.  the  accomplished  son  of  unaccomplished 
mother.  There  is  Aghelti.  and,  were  there  nothing  else, 
there  is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  Cicognura,  Mustoxilhi, 
Uucati,  &.<•..  &c..  I do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Greek,  and  the  others  were  born  at  least  a hundred  miles 
off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  u foreigner, 
at  least  a stranger,  (foristiere.) 

i lazars  ) 

I"  Beggars  for  nobles  < lepers  > for  a people !"— M S.] 

( wretches  ) 


6 (The  following  sketch  of  the  indigent  Venetian  noble  is 
by  until : — 

‘ Sono  un  povero  ladro  nristoeratieo 
Errante  tier  la  Vcnela  palude, 

Che  i denti  per  il  mio  uuro  pauaticc 
Agtizzo  in  su  la  cole  e in  so  I’incude ; 

Mi  slomlio  in  piedi.  e a seder’  mi  snatico, 
ilallotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  virtude  : 

Prego,  piango,  minaccio,  insisto,  adulo, 

Ed  ho  me  stesso,  e la  nua  palrut  in  culo.” 

“ Pin  a poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  amone  het 
Marshes  ! With  standing  bows  I’ve  double  grown, 

And  In  mv  trade  of  place  and  pension- monger, 

Sale  till  I’ve  ground  iny  buttock'  to  the  bone  ; 

Balloting  now  for  merit,  now  for  hunsrr : 

Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a stone, 

1 crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  strive,  tlnough  life’s  short 
farce, 

And  vote  friends,  self,  and  country  all.’’— Rose.) 

* The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brentanow  belong  to  the  Jews: 

who  in  the  earlier  tunes  of  ilie  republic  were  only  allowed 
to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not-to  enter  the  eitv  of  Venice.  The 
whole  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  tho  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  the  Huns  form  the  garrison. 

' (“  It  must  be  owned.’’  says  Bishop  Ilt-ber,  “that  the 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a patience  which  would  be 
more  heroic  if  it  were  levs  wordy.  It  is  possible  that  a con- 
demned man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Treviso,  and  the  evil  omen  which  accompanied  bis  solemn 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  condemned 
men  who,  during  a iasi  and  stinted  interview  with  a beloved 
wife,  would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  relating  an- 
ecdotes of  themselves;  and  we  should  least  of  nil  expect  it 
in  one  whose  fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to 
hurry  forward  to  his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
his  prophecy  of  the  future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language 
and  imagery  are,  doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  im- 
pressive ; but  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or 
characteristic.  A prophecy  (which  we  know  to  he  ex  post 
facto)  is,  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  the  cheapest  mvl 
least  artificial  of  poetical  machines.  Bui.  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  present,  no  audience  could  have  endured 
so  long  a speech  without  disgust  and  w cariness  ; and  M anno 
Faliero  was  most  likely  to  have  met  his  death  like  our  own 
Sydney— 
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Thy  sous  are  m the  lowest  scale  of  being, 

Slaves  turn'd  o’er  to  the  vanquish’d  by  the  victors, 
Despised  by  cowards  lor  greater  cowardice. 

And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
I As  in  tin?  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  imago  or  to  name  them  ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom. 

All  thiue  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'or, 

But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,1 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lowdncas. 
Depraving  nature’s  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Youth  without  honor,  age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a sense  of  wo  [inur,* 
’Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  uud  dar’st  not  mur- 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts, 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  .' 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  !* 
Gehenna  of  the  waters ! thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thus  I devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

[Here  the  Doue  turns  and  addresses  the  Execu- 
tioner 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 

Strike  as  I struck  the  foe ! Strike  as  I would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants ! Strike  deep  as  my  curse  ! 
Strike — and  but  once  ! 

[ The  Doue  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  us 
the  Executioner  raises  his  sword  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's. — The 
People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I have  gaiu’d  the  gate,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  Ton, 

Robed  iu  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 


* With  no  harangue  idly  proclaim’d  aloud 
' To  catch  the  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd; 

No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 

I Yet  s'.ill  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die  !’  ” 

We  are  surprised  that  Bislt  *>  lleher  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Marvell's  magnificent  lines Charles  1. 

“ While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  chip  their  bloody  hands, 
lie  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 

Hut  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

Nor  call'd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  rigid. 

Hut  bow’d  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a bed."] 

i (See  Appendix  : Marino  Falicro,  Note  C.J 
» If  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
following,  made  by  Abinaniii  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
! ago  : — *•  There  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
; Vtr.’-Ci  . * If  thou  dost  not  change,’  it  says  to  that  proud  rc- 
i public,  .by  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
' reckon  a century  more  than  (he  thousandth  year.’  If  we 
1 carry  back  the  epocka  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establish- 
ment -,f  tbe  government  under  which  the  republic  tlourish- 

Ied,  wo  shall  find  that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first 
Doge  is  C‘J7  ; and  if  we  add  one  century  lo  a thousand,  that 
is,  eleven  hundred  years,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  the 
prediction  to  be  literally  this:  ‘Thy  liberty  will  not  last 


Second  Cit.  I cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ? let  us  hear  at  least,  siucc  sight  [effort 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 

Except  the  occupiers  of  those  Imrs. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach’d  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip  ( 

The  ducal  lioimct  from  his  head — and  now 
lie  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven  ; I wo 
Them  glitter,  aud  his  lips  move — -Hush  ! hush  ! — no, 
’Twas  but  a murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance! 

Ilis  words  urc  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder ; would  we  could 
But  gather  a sole  sentence' 

Second  Cit.  Hush ! wo  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound. 
First  Cit.  'Tin  vain, 

I cannot  hear  him. — How  his  hoary  flair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  u|R>u  the  wave ! 

Now — now — lie  kneels — and  now  they  form  a circle 
Bound  hun,  uud  all  is  hidden — but  I see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah ! hark  ! it  falls ! 

[The  People  murmur. 
Third  Cit.  Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

Fourth  Cit.  Ho  was  a kind  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  jiortals  | 
burr’d. 

Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  ! 

Sixth  Cit.  An-  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  1 saw  the  sword  full — Iv» ! what  have 
wo  hero  t 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Mark’s  Place,  a Chief  ok  the  Ten,  with 
a bloody  sword.  He  wares  it  thrice  before  the 
People,  and  exclaims, 

“Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor!” 

[ The  gates  are  opened  ; the  populace  rush  in  towards  I 
the  “ Giants’  Staircase.''  where  the  execution  has  { 
taken  place.  The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to  1 
those  behind, 

The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants’  Ste|>s ! 

[ The  curtain  falls.*  - 


till  17 iiT.’  llccollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be  free  m the 
year  1700,  the  lift li  year  of  the  French  republic ; and  you 
will  perceive,  that  there  never  was  prediction  more  pointed,  • 
or  more  exactly  followed  by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore,  , 
note,  as  very  remarkable,  the  three  lines  of  Alirnonni  ad-  t 
dressed  to  Venice;  which,  however,  no  one  has  pint  e*i 
out:— 

' Se  non  cangi  pensier,  un  seeol  solo 
Non  eontera  sopra  ’l  millcsimo  anno 
Tuu  liberta,  cho  va  fuggendo  a volo.’ 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  havo 
been  called  prophets  for  much  less.”— Ginocene,  t.  tx. 
p.  114. 

5 Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  five  abdicated— firr  were  banished 
with  their  eyes  put  out— -fire  were  massacred— anil  mnr 
deposed ; so  that  nineteen  out  of  lift y lost  the  throne  by  , 
violence, besides  two  who  fell  in  battle  : tins  occurred  loiir 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
immediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dnndolo,  died  of  vexation.  1 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his  • 
successors,  Foteaei,  after  seeing  Ills  son  repeatedly  tortured  • 
aud  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a blood-  , 
vessel,  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark’s  toll  for  the  l 
election  of  his  successor.  Morosim  was  impeached  for  the 
loss  of  Candia ; but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom, 
during  which  he  conquered  the  Morcu,  amt  was  styled  the 
Peloponnesian.  Faliero  might  truly  say, 

“ Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  ’" 

< (As  a play.  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  uiinurivu 
passions,  m probability,  and  in  depth  and  i unety  of  inter  ost ; 
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HEAVEN  AND  EARTH: 


A MYSTERY, 

POUNDED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  IN  GENESIS,  CHAP.  VI. 

“ Ami  it  came  to  |>ass  ....  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  incn  that  they  were  fair;  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  w hich  they  chose."' 


“ And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover  Coleridge 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAS. 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


.4  llgcls. — S A M 1 AS  A. 

A7.A7.IE1- 

Rapiiael  tlio  Archangel. 
Men. — Noah  and  his  Sons. 

lltAD. 

Japiiet. 


PART  I. 

SCsXE  I. 

A woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat. — Time,  Midnight. 

Enter  Anaii  and  Aholibamah* 


Women. — An  ah. 

AnouBAMAn. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the.  Earth. — Chorus  of  Mortals. 


and  revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  injury  l>cars  lo  the  unmeasured  resentment  with  i 
which  it  is  pursued.  As  a poem,  though  it  occasionally 
displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously  wants  both  , 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  aiid  cumbrous,  ! 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dull. 
Altogether,  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  a thing  worked  out 
against  the  gram,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  or  the  fancy ; — the  ambitious  ami  elaborate  work 
of  a powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task— not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting 
in  the  fulness  of  it«  strength.  Every  thing  is  heightened 
and  enforced  with  visible  etfort  and  design  ; and  the  noble 
author  is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exag- 
geration. and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declama- 
tion. Lord  Uyron  is.  undoubtedly,  a poet  of  the  very  firs! 
order,  ami  has  talents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honors  of 
the  drama.  Hut  In  must  not  again  disdain  love,  and  am- 
tx w and  jealousy  : he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely 
tmnrre  and  extraordinary,  for  what  is  naturally  and  uni- 
versally interesting,  nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to 
rouse  and  rule  our  sympathies  by  the  senseless  anger  of  an 
old  man,  and  ,..j  prudish  proprieties  of  an  imtemplcd  • 
woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great  ami  simple  passions 
with  w hich,  in  some  of  their  degrees,  ali  men  arc  lunuliar, 
and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic  Muse  has  hitherto 
wrought  her  miracles.— Jevkhky. 

On  the  whole,  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  the  effet*  of  a pow- 
erful and  cultivatsl  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of 
tragedy,  sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos — all  but  that  without 
which  "the  rest  lire  unavailing,  interest  I With  many  de- 
tached passages  which  neither  derogate  from  Lord  Byron's 
former  fame,  nor  would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation 
of  our  Itest  ancient  tragedians,  it  is,  as  a whole,  neither 
sustained  nor  impressive.  The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy 
' of  Lioni,  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have  written  with  bis  own 
' thorough  good  liking.  He  may  be  susjieeted  throughout  to 
have  bad  ir  his  eye  some  other  model  than  nature  . and  we 
rise  from  his  work  with  the  same  feeling  as  if  we  had  been 
reading  a translation.  For  tills  want  of  interest  the  subject 
itself  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to  blame  ; though,  if 
f the  same  subject  had  been  differently  treated,  we  are  in-  1 
clined  to  believe  it  very  different  effect  would  have  been 
produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stiffness  of  the 
poetry,  vve  have  nothing  lo  blame  but  the  apparent  resolu-  i 
tion  of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilized  countrymen,  and 
rather  to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner 
of  Shakspeare.— Hebek.j 

* [“  Heaven  and  Earth”  was  written  at  Ravenna,  in  1 
October,  IKttl.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Lord  Byron  says — *•  Enclosed  is  a lyrical 
drama,  entitled  A Mystery.’  You  w ill  find  it  pious  enough, 


Anah.  Our  father  slee|w ; it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  nro  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o’er  rocky  Ararat : — 

I low  my  heart  licats  ! 


1 trust— at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  have  lieen  writ- 
ten by  Stemhuld  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and 
perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  anil 
Greek,  than  I intended  at  first,  1 have  not  divided  it  into 
act*,  but  called  what  I have  sent  Part  Flint;  as  there  is  a 
Misnen.-ion  of  the  action,  which  may  either  close  there  i 
without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a way  that  I have 
in  view.  I w ish  tlie  first  part  to  be  published  before  the  ! 
second  ; becuuso,  if  it  don't  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop  I 
there,  than  to  go  on  in  a fruitless  experiment.*'  Though  ; 
without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  printed,  this 
*•  First  Part”  was  not  published  till  IMIS,  w hen  it  aiqieared 
in  tin'  second  number  of  the  “ Liberal.”  The  “ Mystery” 
was  never  completed.) 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  more  nearly 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  object  and  execution, 
than  the  • Loves  of  the  Angels’  l>v  Mr.  Moore,  and  ‘ Heaven 
and  Earth,  a Mystery,’  by  Lord  Byron.  The  first  is  all 
gluicraud  point. like  a piece  of  Derbyshire  spar;  and  the 
Other  is  dark  and  massy,  like  a block  of  marble  In  the 
one,  angels  harangue  each  other,  like  authors  wishing  to 
make  a great  public  impression  ; in  the  other,  they  apjiear 
silent  and  majestic,  even  when  their  souls  have  been  visited 
with  human  passion*.  In  the  one,  the  women  whom  the 
angels  love,  although  beautiful  and  amiable,  are  blue- 
stocktneish  and  pedantic,  and  their  sins  proceed  from 
ourinstiy  and  the  love  of  knowledge.  In  the  other,  they 
are  the  gentle,  or  the  during,  daughters  of  flesh  and  blood, 
dissolving  hi  tenderness,  or  burning  with  passion  for  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning.  In  the  one,  we  have  sighs,  tears, 
kisses,  ehivcringfl,  thrillings,  perfumes,  feathered  angels 
on  beds  of  down,  and  all  the  transports  of  the  lioncy-moon  ; 
in  the  oilier,  silent  looks  of  joy  or  despair,  passion  seen 
blending  in  vain  union  between  the  spirits  of  mortal  and 
immortal,  love  shrieking  on  the  wild  shore  of  death,  and 
all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated  human  hearts  dashed 
and  distracted  beneath  the  blackness  and  amidst  the  howl- 
ing of  commingled  earth  and  heaven.  The  one  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  the  other  is  something  terrible.  The 
great  power  of  this  ‘ Mystery’  is  in  its  fearless  and  daring 
simplicity.  Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  all  the  grandeur  ol 
his  sublime  subject.  ’ He  seeks  for  nothing,  but  it  rises  be-  ! 
fore  lum  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.  Man,  or  angel,  i 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exults,  is  | 
driven  to  speak  by  his  own  soul.  The  angels  deign  not  to  ' 
use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful  paramours : am! 
they  scorn  Noah  and  his  sententious  sons.  The  first  scene 
is  a woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mount  Ararat, 
and  the  time  midnight.  Mortal  creatures,  conscious  ot 
their  own  wickedness,  have  heard  awful  predictions  of 
the  threatened  flood,  and  all  their  lives  are  darkened 
with  terror.  But  the  sons  of  God  have  been  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  women’s  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  these  celestial  visitants.  Anah  and  Aholibamah,  two  of 
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Scene  i. 


Aho  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Annh.  But  the  stare  are  hidden. 

I tremble 

Aho.  So  do  I,  hut  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay, 
j Anah.  My  sister,  though 

i I love  Azaziel  more  than oh,  too  much  ! 

| What  was  I going  to  say?  my  heart  grows  impious 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestiul  natures? 

Anah.  But,  Aholilmmah, 

I love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me: 

This  cannot  he  of  good  ; and  though  I know  not 
That  I do  wrong,  I feel  a thousand  fears 
Which  arc  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin  ! 

There’s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long : 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust? 

Anah.  I should  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less,  were  he  mortal ; yet 
I am  glnd  he  is  not.  I can  not  outlive  him. 

And  when  I think  that  his  immortal  wings 

Will  one  day  hover  o’er  the  sepulchre 

Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 

As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
J,ess  terrible ; but  yet  I pity  him  : 

His  grief  will  bo  of  ages,  or  at  least 

Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  wero  I the  Seraph, 

And  ho  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  ho  once  loved  Allah. 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho.  If  I thought  thus  of  Samiusa’s  love, 

All  Seraph  as  he  is,  I’d  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation  ! — 'Tie  the  hour. 

Anah.  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere ! 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 

In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  “ the  seven,”* 

Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  lie  driven, 

Yet  hear  ! 

Oh  ! think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 

Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  t • her. 

Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  he 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  savo  me, — 

The  bitterness  of  tears. 

Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 

Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes; 

With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 

Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 

Ne’er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 

Thou  walk’st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see’st 
The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 

As  he  hath  made  mo  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden’s  gate : 

Yet,  Seraph  dear! 

Oh  hear! 


these  angel-stricken  maidens,  come  wandering  along  while 
others  sleep,  to  pour  forth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 
lovers.  They  are  of  very  different  characters:  Anah,  soft, 
genue,  and  submissive ; Aholibamah,  proud,  impetuous,  and 
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For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I would  uot  die 

Until  I know  what  I must  die  in  knowing,  i 

That  thou  forget’st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o’erflowing 

For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 

Groat  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 

And  such,  I feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A war  unworthy : to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph!  that  such  thoughts  appear, 

For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 

Delight 

An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent 
The  hour  is  near 

Which  tells  me  wo  are  not  abandon’d  quite. — 
Appear!  Appear! 

Seraph  ! 

My  own  Azaziel ! be  but  here, 

And  loavo  the  stare  to  their  own  light 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe’er 

Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 

Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 

Dispute  with  Him  j 

Who  made  ull  empires,  empire  ; or  recalling 
Somo  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss, 

Whoso  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  ' 
falling. 

Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 

Thou  dcignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 

Samiasa ! 

I call  thee,  I await  thee,  and  I love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I not: 

If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  muy  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 

Though  I be  form’d  of  cluy, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden’s  streams, 

Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 
With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
M v love.  I’ll  ere  is  a ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine 
I feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God’s  and  thine. 

It  may  be  hidden  long:  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Evo  bequeath'd  us — but  my  heart  ! 
Defies  it : though  this  life  must  pass  away. 

Is  that  a cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 

Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I : I feel — 

I feel  my  immortality  o’ereweep 
All  pains,  ull  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 

Into  my  care  this  truth — “ Thou  liv'st  forever !” 

But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I know  not,  nor  would  know; 

That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  wo. 

But  thee  and  me  lie  never  can  destroy  ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o’crwhelm  ; wo  are 
Of  us  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us : with  thee 
I can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 


aspiring— the  one  loving  in  fear,  and  the  other  in  ambition.’ 

— WlLSOK.) 

1 The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 

. And  shall  / shrink  from  thine  eternity? 

No!  th outfit  the  serpent's  stint;  should  pierce  me 
thorough, 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still ! and  I will  smile, 

And  curse  thee  not;  hut  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A mortal’s  love 

For  an  immortal.  If  the  skies  contain 

More  joy  tnnu  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  !' 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  I view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow’s  light 
Anah  Hut  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

.1/(0.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer’s  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  The  y come!  becomes! — Azaziel! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them  ! Oh  ! for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 

To  Samiasa’s  breast ! 

Anah.  I»o ! they  have  kindled  all  tho  west, 

Like  a returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

On  Ararat’s  late  secret  crest 
A mild  and  many-color’d  bow, 

The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 

1 Now  shines  ! and  now,  behold  ! it  hath 
Return’d  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash’d 
From  Ids  unfathomable  home, 

When  sporting  on  tho  face  of  the  calm  deep, 
Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash’d 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep.® 
Aho.  They  have  touch’d  earth ! Samiasa ! 

Anah.  My  Azuziel ! 

[Exeunt. 

. SCENE  II. 

Enter  Irad  and  Japhet. 

had.  Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
tints 

To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 

And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 

They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  ujwn  them  as  I look. 

Methinks  a being  that  is  beautiful 
Becomcth  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 

Tho  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 

Oh,  Anah  ! 

Irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not 
I Japh.  Alas! 

i Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also. 

Japh.  I feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  mo  to  bear  her  scorn : 


' iThts  invocation  is  extremely  beautiful : its  chief  beau- 
ty lies  in  the  continuous  and  meandering  flow  of  its  impas- 
sioned versification  At  its  close,— and  it  might  well  win 
down  to  earth  erring  angels  from  heaven,— the  maidens  dis- 
appear in  the  mulintM  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of 
! llieir  celestial  lovcrs.--Wn.50X.) 

3 [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a wide  career,  and  is  some- 
times obscure  and  confused  : but  the  flashes  of  fire  contain- 
aiiv  break  through,  and  illumine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 
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It  may  bo,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  thon 

Find  joy  in  such  a thought  ? 

Irad.  Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow. 

I loved  her  well ; I would  have  loved  her  letter. 

Had  love  been  met  with  love  ; as  ’tis,  I leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies?  | 

Irad.  I have  some  cause  to  think  ; 

She  loves  uuother. 

Japh.  Anah ! 

Irad.  No ; her  sister 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I know  not ; but  her  air, 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah : she  but  loves  her  God.  j 

Irad.  Whato’er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ?* *  | 

Japh.  True,  nothing  ; hut 

I love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov’st  not, 

Or  think'st  thou  lov’st  not,  art  thou  happier? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I pity  thee. 

Irad  Me!  why? 

Japh.  For  being  happy, 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 

And  would  net  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father’s  herds  would  bring  if  weigh’d 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 

The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 

As  if  such  useless  and  discolor’d  trash, 

The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  ail 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japhet, 

Sigh  to  tho  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 

I must  hack  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  onr  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad  ; I will  to  tho  cavern,  whoso 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  tho  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so  ? 

What  wouldst  thou  there? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad:  it  is  a hopeless  spot, 

And  I am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  *tis  dangerous  ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  jn'oplcd  it  with  ter- 
rors. 

I must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no;  believe  mo 

I feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad.  But  evil  things  will  bo  thy  foe  tho  more 
Ah  not  being  of  them  : turn  thy  steps  aside. 

Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad  ; 


vapor.  The  extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  Hu 
muse,  even  in  her  riddlis  and  digressions,  has  a sibyl-likt 
prophelic  fury-- Jkesrev  j I 

* [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  sarcasms  liiat  es- 
cape from  I.ord  Byron’s  pen,  in  spite  of  liimself.  Japhet  is 
afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a mountainous  cave  ; and 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  Ins  own  fate,  and  the  approaching 
destruction  of  mankind,  is  intei  rupted  by  a laugh  of  demons, 
rejoicing  over  the  event.  This  scene  is  terrific.— Jskfrkt.J 
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1 must  proceed  alone. 

had.  Then  peace  bo  with  thee  ! 

[Exit  Irad. 

Japh.  (solus.)  Peace ! I have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found, 

j In  love — with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  to  i5s  stead,  a heaviness  of  heart — 

A weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days, 

And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 

Have  come  upon  me.  Peace!  what  peace?  the  calm 

Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 

The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 

The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 

Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 

Of  my  mind  overworn.  The  earth's  grown  wicked, 

And  many  signs  uud  portents  have  proclaim'd 

A chaugc  at  hand,  and  an  o’erwhelrning  doom 

To  perishable  beings.  Oh,  »ny  An  ah  ! 

When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements ; this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 

While  thine Oh,  God  ! at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath  ! for  she  w pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  au  hour.  My  Anah ! 
How  would  I have  adored  thee,  hut  thou  wouldst  not ; 
And  still  would  I redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 

Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  water)’  world, 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japiikt. 

Enter  Noah  and  Sitkk. 

Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet7 

Shem.  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 

He  said  ; but,  as  I fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  A null's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  n*«t ; 

Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doih  he  there?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ; for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there:  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  u fated  race. 

Although  ho  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 

And  that  she  doth  not  ^h,  the  unhappy  hca~*s 
Of  men  ! that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  dentin)  and  evil  of  these  days, 

Ao»d  that  the  hour  ujiproacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings!  Iy*ad  the  way; 

He  must  be  sought  for! 

Shcm.  Go  not  forward,  father: 

J I will  seek  Japhet. 

1 Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

| All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 

« Selected  by  Jehovah. — Let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  tho  father  of  the  sisters? 

Noah.  No ; to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[ Exeunt  Noah  and  Siikm 

I 

| SCENE  IK. 

I The  mountains. — A cavern, and  the  rocks  of  Caucasus. 
Japh.  (solus.)  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternul ; and 

Ithou  cave, 

Which  seem’at  unfathomable  ; and  yo  mountains, 


So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty  ; 

Here,  in  your  nigged  majesty  of  rocks 

And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 

Of  man  would  tremble,  could  lie  reach  them — yes, 

Ye  look  eternal ! Yet,  in  a few  days, 

Perhaps  even  hour*,  ye  will  Is*  changed,  rent,  hurl'd  ' 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ; and  yon  cave, 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  n lower  world, 

Shall  have  its  depths  search 'd  by  the  sweeping  wuve. 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion’s  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men!  my  fellow-beings!  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave, 

Save  I ’ Wrho  shall  be  left  to  weep  ? My  kinsmen, 

Alas ! what  am  I better  than  ye  are, 

That  I must  live  beyond  ye  ? Where  shall  lie 
The  pleasant  places  where  I thought  of  Auah 
While  I had  hope  ? or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I despair’d  for  her? 

And  can  it  be  ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  tho  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow  ? no  more  to  have 
Day’s  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Leaving  it  with  a crown  of  many  hues? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

] For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
I Nearest  the  stars  ? And  ran  those  words  “ no  more ’* 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

I And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 
1 Bv  my  sire  to  Jehovah’s  bidding  ? May 
' lie  preserve  them,  and  I not  have  the  power 
To  snutch  the  loveliest  of  earth’s  daughters  from 
V doom  which  even  some  seqieut,  with  his  mate, 
j Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

I To  hi.ss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 
Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 
j Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 
The  salt  inorass  subside  into  a sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistingnish'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life?  How  much 
Breath  will  Ik*  still’d  at  once  ! AJI-bcauteou**  world : 

So  young,  so  mark’d  out  for  destruction,  I 
With  u cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number’d  days  and  nights: 

I cannot  save  thee,  eunnot  save  even  her 
Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more  ; blit  as 
A portion  of  thy  dust,  I cannot  think 
Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a feeling 
Such  as — Oh  God  ! and  enlist  thou — f lie  pauses. 

A rushing  sound  from  the  carern  is  heard,  and  shouts 
of  laughter — aftencards  a Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit,  (laughs.)  Ha  ! ha  ! ha ! 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak  ! 

Spirit,  (laughs.)  Ha!  ha!  i 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge  ! by  the  earth 
Which  will  Ik*  strangled  by  the  ocean ! by 
Tin*  deep  which  will  lay  open  ail  her  fountains. 

The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas, 

; And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  enuthes ! 

' Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 

, Yet  awful  Tiling  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me  ! 

Why  dust  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 
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Spirit.  Why  weep’st  thou  ? 

Japh.  For  earth  aud  all  her  children. 

Spirit.  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! 

[Spin/  r anishes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 

How  the  earth  sleeps!  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  ! 

Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  is  here, 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Born  ere  this  dying  world  ! They  come  like  clouds ! 

[Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Rejoice ! 

The  abhorred  race 

Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 

Are  uigh  the  hour 
Of  death  ! 

Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion, 

Shall  they  drop  off  Behold  their  last  to-morrow  ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean  ! 

And  no  breath. 

Save  of  the  ^mds,  be  on  the  unltounded  wave ! 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot: 

Not  even  a mck  from  out  the  liquid  grave 
Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 

Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 

All  shall  he  void, 

Destroy’d ! 

Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 
Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quench’d ; and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  naught  left  but  the  unbroken  bluo ; 

And  of  the  variegates!  mountain 
Shall  naught  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain  ; 

Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain: 

All  merged  within  the  univrrvnl  fountain, 

Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 

And  sea  and  sky 

Look  vast  and  lifeless  iu  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a home  ? 

Japh.  (coming  forward.)  My  sire  ! 

Earth’s  seed  shall  not  expire  ; 

Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 
From  day. 

Avaunt ! ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 

Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dure  not  destroy ; 

, Hence  ! haste  ! 

Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 

Until  the  waves 

Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 

And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  bo  roll’d  upon  the  tossing  winds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space  ! 

Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 

When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 

Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy? — No! 

Tliy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  wo — - 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
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Less  than  the  glorioiw  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  iu  pride, 

The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a mortal  bride. 

Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  team 
Aud  art  thou  not  ashamed 
Thus  to  survive, 

And  eat,  aud  drink,  and  wive  ? 

With  a base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 

As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 

Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  ratner 
Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 

Than  seek  a shelter  with  thy  favor’d  father, 

And  build  thy  city  o’er  the  drown'd  Earth’s  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 

Except  the  hose  and  blind  ? 

Mine 

Hateth  thine, 

As  of  a different  order  in  the  sphere. 

But  not  our  own. 

There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a throne 
Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  iu  darkness  here. 

Rather  than  sec  his  mates  endure  alone 
Go,  wretch ! and  give 
A life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 

And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 

Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more, 

And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 

Thyself  for  being  his  sou  ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern. 

Rejoice  ! 

No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer; 

No  more 

Shull  they  adore ; 

Aud  wc,  who  ne’er  for  ages  have  adored 
The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 

To  whom  the  omission  of  a sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 

We,  we  shall  view  the  deep’s  salt  sources  pour’d 
Until  one  clement  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  dfaos ; until  they, 

The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 

Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mouutuins,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 

Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother ; 

Till  nil  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 

Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 

While  a brief  truce 

Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forl*ar 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 

To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use  ; 

This  remnant,  floating  o’er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime, 

When  the  hot  sun  hath  huked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — years— diseases — sorrow — crime — 
Wjth  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until — 

Japh.  (interrupting  them.)  The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil  ; and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things  ; 
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And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell ! 

And  to  tho  expiated  Earth  • 

Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 

Where  man  no  more  can  fall  os  once  he  fell, 

And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 
Spirits.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous 
spell  ? 

Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  comoth  ; first  in  pain, 
And  then  in  glory. 

Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
Till  earth  wax  hoary  ; 

War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 
Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 

New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men:  but 
still, 

The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill, 

Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms  ; 

Hut  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.' 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice  ! 

Mortal,  farewell  ! 

Hark  ! hark  ! already  wo  can  hear  tho  voice 
Of  growing  ocean’s  gloomy  swell  ; 

Tho  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings  ; 

The  clouds  have  nearly  fill’d  their  springs  ; 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;’  while  man- 
kind 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  tho  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hour, 

The  mustering  thunders  of  tho  threatening 
sphere  ; 

Yet  a few  hours  their  coining  is  delay'd — 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Yet  undisplay’d, 

Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl ! howl ! oh  Earth  ! 

Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 

Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  In-low 
Tho  ocean’s  overflow ! 

The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ; and  shells, 
The  little  shells  if  ocean's  least  things  lie 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 

How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 

And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer’d,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — 

While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

Tho  wings  which  could  not  save : — 

Where  could  ho  rest  them,  while  the  wholo  space 
brings 

Naught  to  his  eye  beyond  tho  deep,  his  grave  I 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 

And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 

All  die, 

Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seod — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 

Exempt  for  future  Sorrow’s  sake  from  death. 


» " And  there  were  slants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and 
after ; mighty  men,  which  were  of  old.  men  of  renown-’’ — 

Osmssis. 

»*  * The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 

And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters — 

Or,  floating  upword,  witli  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  oven  in  death  so  fair. 

It  is  decreed, 

All  die ! 

And  to  tho  universal  human  cry' 

Tho  universal  silence  shall  succeed  ’ 

Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 

But  still  rejoice! 

Wo  fell ! 

They  fall ! 

So  perish  all 

These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell.’ 

[The  Spirits  disappear,  souring  upwaius. 
Japh.  {solus.)  God  hath  proclaim’d  the  destiny  of 
earth  ; 

My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 

The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 

The  scroll’  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  hooks,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  thun  thunder  to  the  ear : 

And  yet  men  listen’d  nut,  nor  listen  ; but 

Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ; which,  though  so  nigh, 

Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 

Than  their  last  cries  shull  shake  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 

No  sign  yet  hungs  its  banner  in  the  air 

The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture, 

The  sun  will  rise  u|>ou  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  tho  fourth  duy  of  creation,  when 
Got!  said  unto  him,  “ Shine !”  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  tho  yet 
Unform’d  forefather  of  mankind — hut  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  fur  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 

Which  in  the  ojien  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heuven  first  each  day  before  tho  Adamites! 

Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing!  and  day  will  break!  Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close  ! For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ; and  day. 

After  the  bright  course  of  a few  brief  morrows, — 

Ay,  day  will  rise  ; but  upon  what  ? — a chaos, 

Which  was  ere  day ; and  which,  renew’d,  makes  time 
Nothing!  for,  without  life,  what  are  tho  hours? 

No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  bo 
A void:  without  man,  time,  os  made  for  mail, 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain  ; ns  his  race  will  he 
Devour’d  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 
What  have  we  hero?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 
No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

I cannot  trace  their  features ; but  their  forms, 

How  lovclily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortality  pour’d  forth 


broken  up;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.”— 
Ibid. 

* The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  i*  said 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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Then  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  bo 
Welcome  as  Eden.  It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  tho  reprieve  of  our  young'  world, 

For  which  I have  so  often  pray’d. — They  come ! 

Anah  ! oh,  God ! and  with  her 

K.nrr  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anaii,  and  Aiioliuamaii. 

Anah  Juphct! 

Sinn.  Lo ! 

A sou  of  Adam  . 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-born  hero, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Jnjdi.  Angel ! what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  lie  on  high? 

Aza.  Know’st  thou  not,  or  forget’st  thou,  that  a part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  lint  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 

, Which  is  condemn’d  ; nay,  evou  tho  evil  fly 
'1*110  approaching  chaos.  Anah  ! Anah  ! my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  bo  beloved ! 

Why  walk’st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Juphct,  I cannot  answer  thee  ; yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.  May  tho  Heaven,  which  soon  no  moro 

Will  pardon,  do  so ! for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

A/w.  Hack  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  ! 

We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

Mayst  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  tho  same  which  I have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
; Upright  before  his  God,  whute’er  thy  gifts, 

And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  theo 
I Wrong  ? 

Japh.  Wrong!  tho  greatest  of  all  wrongs ; but  thou 
Say'st  well,  though  she  bo  dust,  I did  not,  could  not, 

| Deserve  her.  Farewell,  Anah  ! I have  said 
That  word  so  often  ! but  now  say  it,  ne’er 
To  be  repeated.  Angel ! or  whate’er 
Thou  art.  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  tho  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

.1  so.  From  what? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so, 

That  vo  too  know  not  ? Angels ! angels ! ye 
^ Have  shared  man’s  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
• Partake  his  punishment ; or.  at  the  least, 

I My  sorrow. 

■ Sam.  Sorrow  ! I ne’er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
them? 

Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  aro  lost. 

A/w.  So  be  it ! 

: If  they  lovo  as  they  ure  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Siuuiasa! 

Auah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

A zn.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah? 

Anah.  . Yes,  for  theo : 

1 would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then ! for  tho  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me  ! That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too  ! for  unions  like  to  these, 


Between  a mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Ho  happy  or  bo  hallow’d.  We  are  sent 
Ujkui  the  earth  tew  toil  and  die  ; and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  ! he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  ns!  and  those  who  ure  with  us! 
Hut  that  tho  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear  ; 

I am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.  Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption ! or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 

Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 

Tho  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth  ! 

A ho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

With  Cain’s,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam’s,  blood 
Warm  iu  our  veins, — strong  Cain!  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — wotdd  mingle  with  Seth's  childreu? 
Seth,  tho  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 

No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 

Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  ! 

Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  iu  that  haughty  blood  which  spriugB 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a brother’s ! 
Hut  thou,  my  Anah  ! let  me  call  theo  mine, 

Albeit  thou  art  not ; ’tis  a word  I cannot 
Part  with,  although  1 must  from  thee.  My  Auah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stern  Canutes,  stive  in  beauty, 

For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Alio,  {interrupting  him.)  And  wouldst  thou  have 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ? If  / partook  thy  thought, 

And  dream’d  that  aught  of  Ahel  was  in  her ! — 

Get  theo  hence,  son  of  Noah  ; thou  makost  strife. 

Japh.  Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

A ho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth : and  •what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him? 

Japh.  Thou  speukest  well : his  God  hath  judged 
him,  and 

I had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
I)i<lst  seem  to  glory  iu  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

A ho.  Ho  was  our  fathers’  father; 

The  eldest  born  of  man,  tho  strongest,  bravest. 

And  most  enduring : — Shall  I blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  hud  our  being  ? Ijook  upon 
Our  race  ; behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Thoir  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

Japh.  They  are  number’d. 

Aho  He  it  so  ! but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 

I glory  m my  brethren  and  our  fathers. 

Japh.  My  sire  and  raco  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah  ! and  thou  ? 

Anah.  Whate'cr  our  God  decree*, 

Tho  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I must  obey, 

And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 

But  could  I daro  to  pray  iu  his  dicad  hour 
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Of  universal  vengeance,  (if  such  should  be,) 

It  would  not  he  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  nil  my  house.  My  sister!  oh,  my  sister! 

Whnt  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past— 

Thy  love — tny  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  liko  the  stars, 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ? Aholibamah  ! 

Oh  ! if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it: 

I abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Ahn.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father’s  ark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 

Shaken  my  sister?  Are  we  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs7  and  if  we  were  not,  must  wo 
Cling  to  a son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engender’d 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.  Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  011  their  eternal  way? 

Who  shall  do  this? 

Japh.  He  whose  ono  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word  ? 

Japh.  The  universe,  which  leap’d 

To  life  before  it.  Ah  ! smilest  thou  still  in  scorn? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs:  if  they  attest  it  not, 

They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  Cod  ! 

Ahn.  I have  ever  hail’d  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 

As  thine,  and  mine:  a God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas ! what  else  is  lovo  but  sorrow  ? Even 
Ho  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  ami  best  inhabitants. 

Ahn.  *Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  Noaii  and  Siiem. 

Noah.  Japhet ! What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked? 
DreadVt  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a sin  to  sock 
To  save  an  earth-born  being ; and  Iwhold, 

These  nre  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  huvo 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
‘ From  out  the  race  of  Cain  ; the  sons  of  heaven, 

IWho  seek  eurth’s  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

A sa.  Patriarch ! 

; Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion  ! 

! Has  not  God  made  a barrier  between  earth 
1 And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 

Sam.  Was  not  man  mudo  in  high  Jehovah’s 
image  ? 

j Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made?  Aud  what 
| Do  we  hut  imitate  and  emulnto 
His  love  unto  created  lovo  ! 

Noah.  I am 

But  man,  aud  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 

Far  less  the  sons  of  God  ; but  as  our  God 
i Has  deign’d  to  commune  with  mo,  and  reveal 


His  judgments,  I reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a jierishable  and  perishing, 

Even  on  the  very  ere  of  perishing,  world. 

Cannot  bo  good. 

Asa.  What!  though  it  were  to  save? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn’d. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safely,  ’twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  bountiful ; 

And  beautiful  they  are,  hut  not  the  less 
Condemn’d. 

Japh.  Oh,  father ! say  it  not. 

Noah.  Son  ! son ! 

If  that  thou  wou'u.st  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist : they  soon  shall  cease  to  bo  ; 

While  thou  shalt  bo  the  sire  of  a new  world. 

And  better. 

Japh.  Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them  ! 

Noah.  Thou  shnuldst  for  such  a thought,  but  shalt 
not ; he 

Who  ran  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Ahnightincss.  And  lo ! his  mildest  and 
I .east  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears ! 

Enter  Raphael,1  the  Archangel. 

Raph.  Spirits ! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 

What  do  ye  here  ? 

Is  thus  a seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 

Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 

Return  ! 

Adoro  and  hum 

In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  “ seven,” 

Your  place  is  heaven. 

Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 

How  long  hath  this  been  law, 

That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod? 

Earth  ! which  oft  saw 
Jehovah’s  footstejw  not  disdain  her  sod  ! 

The  world  ho  loved,  and  mnde 
For  love  ; and  oft  have  we  obey’d 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions : 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd  ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions; 

And  ns  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 

Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  f 
And  wherefore  speak’st  thou  of  destruction  near? 

Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Aznziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  ungelic  choir, 

Written  in  firo 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah’s  lato  decroo, 

And  not  inquired  their  Maker’s  breath  of  me : 

But  ignorance  must  ever  l*e 
A part  of  sin  ; 

And  even  the  spirits’  knowledgo  shall  grow  less 


* fin  the  original  Ms.  “ Michael.” — “ I return  you,”  says 
Lord  Byra  to  Mr.  Murray,  “the  revise.  I have  softened 
the  part  which  Gifford  objected,  and  changed  the  name  of 


Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  angel  of  gentler  sympa- 
thies."— Byron  Letters,  July  6,  leSEl.) 
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As  they  wax  proud  withiu  ; 

For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay’d, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  und  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a mortal  maid : 

But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.  Hence  ! away  ! away  ! 

Or  stay, 

And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 

Aza.  And  thou  ! if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
Iu  the  decree 

To  us  until  this  moment  hiddeu, 

Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here? 

Raph.  I came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 

In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 

Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 
That  which  I came  to  do:  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space  ; together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.  True,  earth  must  die  1 
Her  race,  return'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 

And  much  which  she  inherits:  but  oh  ! why 
Cannot  this  earth  bo  made,  or  be  destroy’d, 

Without  iuvolving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ? immortal  still 
In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 

Our  brother  Satan  fell ; his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure! 

But  ye  who  sldl  are  pure ! 

Seraphs ! less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone ! 

And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 

Long  have  I wurr'd, 

Long  must  ( war 
With  him  who  deem’d  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  os  suns  to  a dependent  star, 

Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I loved  him — beautiful  he  was:  oh  heaven! 

Save  hit  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan’s  I Would  the  hour 
In  which  lie  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven! 

Tho  wish  is  impious : but,  oh  ye ! 

Yet  undestroy’d,  be  warn’d  ! Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 

Ho  hath  not  tempted  yon : he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 

But  inau  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice, 

And  ye  to  woman’s — beautiful  she  is, 

Tho  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 

The  snake  but  vanquish’d  dust  ; but  she  will  draw 
A second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven’s  law, 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 

Ye  cannot  die ; 

But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 

While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 
For  perishable  clay, 

Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlust  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  theire 
In  all  but  suffering ! why  partake 
Tho  agony  to  which  they  must  lie  heirs — 

Born  to  be  plough’d  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares  ; 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 

Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  uushorteu'd  by  God’s  wrath, 
Still  they  are  Evil’s  prey  and  Sorrow’s  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly  ! 

I hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die 
Sooner  thau  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 

While  from  below 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven’s  overflow 
Few  shall  be  spared, 

It  seems ; and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam’s  God  in  vain. 

Sister ! since  it  is  so, 

And  the  eternal  Lord 
lu  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo. 

Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 

And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 
If  not  unmoved,  yet  uudisinay’d, 

And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  auay’ti, 

Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 

Fly,  seraphs  ! to  your  own  eternal  si  lore, 

Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 

Our  portion  is  to  die, 

And  yours  to  live  forever: 

But  which  is  beet,  a dead  eternity. 

Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 

Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 

I would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  of  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will : 

Nor  see  ye  lose  a portion  of  his  grace, 

For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth’s  raco 
Find  still. 

Fly! 

And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 
Saminsa ! 

And  if  I look  up  with  a teurless  eye, 

’Tis  that  on  angel’s  bride  disdains  to  weep— 
Farewell ! Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep ! 

Aruih.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I lose  thee  too, 

Azaziel ! 

Oh  ray  heart ! my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true  ! 

And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 

Tho  blow,  though  not  unlook’d  for,  falls  as  new : 

But  yet  depart ! 

All ! why  ? 

Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly  ! 

My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  bo 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 

Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign’d 
To  one  of  Adam’s  race ! 

Our  doom  is  sorrow : not  to  us  alone, 

But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain’d 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 

The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  keen  hurl'd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world  : 

And  thou,  Azaziel  ! No— 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  wo 
For  me.  Away ! nor  weep ! 

Thou  canst  not  weep  ; but  yet 
Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping : then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 
Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.  Fly ! fly ! 

Being  gone,  ’twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

Japh.  Oh  say  not  so  ! 

Father!  and  thou,  archangel,  thou! 
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Surely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
TTiat  pure  sever©  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sen  without  a shore, 

Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more! 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 

If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 
Do  God  no  wrong  ! 

Lire  as  ho  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 

A righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain’s. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence  ; cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldnt  thou  have  God  commit  a sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 

For  a mere  mortal  sorrow.  Bo  a man ! 

And  bear  what  Adam’s  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Japk.  Ay,  father  ! but  when  they  are  gone, 

And  wo  arc  all  alone, 

Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 

The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 

And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast. 

Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com- 
mand ? 

' Can  wo  in  desolation’s  peace  have  rest? 

Oh  God ! be  thou  a God,  and  spar© 

Yet  while  'lis  time  ! 

Renew  not  Adam's  fall: 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 

But  they  arc  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain. 

Whoso  drops  shall  bo  less  thick  than  would  their 
graves, 

Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 

Noak.  Silence,  vain  boy  ! each  word  of  tbino's  a 
crime. 

Angel ! forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Raph.  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion: 

Ye! 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 

May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  bo : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

Raph.  Say'st  thou  ? 

Axa.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I say,  Amen  ! 

Raph.  Again ! 

Then  from  this  hour, 

Shorn  as  yo  are  of  all  celestial  power, 

And  aliens  from  your  God, 

1 irewell ! 

Japk.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell? 

Hark,  hark  ! Deep  sounds,  and  ucoper  still, 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom  : 

There's  not  a breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Earth  groans  ns  if  beneath  a heavy  load. 

Noah.  Hark,  hark ! the  tea-birds  cry  ! 

Iu  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  tekv • 

And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 

Even  when  tho  waters  wax’d  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 

And  then,  no  more  ! 

Japh.  The  mm  ! the  sun ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone, 

And  a black  circle,  botiud 
His  glaring  disk  around, 

Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone . 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 


Save  where  their  brazeu-color’d  edges  streak 

The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah.  And  lo  ! yon  flash  of  light, 

The  distant  thunder’s  harbinger,  appears  ! 

It  cometh  ! hence,  away  ! 

Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 

Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  nrk  uproars 
Its  safe  and  wreck] cas  sides  ! 

Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay ! 

Leave  not  my  Allah  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 

Noah.  Must  we  not  leavo  all  life  to  such  ? Begone! 
Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them ! 

How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophe.c  sky. 

And  seek  lo  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 

Iu  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  ! 

Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  joiu  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah.  Blasphemer ! darest  thou  murmur  even  now? 
Raph.  Putriurch,  bo  still  a father ! smooth  thy  brow  .* 
Thy  Non,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink: 

He  knows  not  what  ho  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 
With  so  be  the  salt  fo*_n  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 

But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

Nor  perish  like  Heaven's  children  with  Man’s 
daughters. 

Aho.  The  tempest  cometh ; Heaven  and  Earth 
unite 

For  tho  annihilation  of  all  life. 

Unequal  is  the  strife 

Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 

Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee : we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star, 

Where  thou  and  Anah  shall  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 

Onr  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oil ! my  dear  father’s  tents,  my  place  of 
birth  ! 

And  mountains,  land,  and  woods!  when  yo  are  not, 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  teare? 

Asa.  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ; though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 

Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel ! thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak : the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 

Still  flashes  in  tho  angelic  bunds. 

Asa.  It  cuunot  slay  us:  thrcutcu  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 

What  are  thy  sw’onls  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 

Raph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength  ; 
And  learn  at  length 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 

Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  arc  mingling — God  ! oh  God! 
What  have  we  done?  Yet  spare  ! 

Hark  ! even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  they  prayer! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 

To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men  ; 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah  ! yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world’s  despair! 

Hear  not  Man  only  hut  all  Nature  plead ! 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  ! ye  wretched  sons  of  | 
clay, 
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I cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.  *Tis  decreed ! 

[Exit  Rachael. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 
prey. 

While  others,  fix’d  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour’d. 

No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 

Nor  spangled  star*  be  glorious : Death  hath  risen : 

1 In  the  Sun's  place  a pale  aud  ghastly  glare 
. Math  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air.’ 

Asa.  Come,  An  ah ! quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair. 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  won:  beneath 
| The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shall  bo  wife, 

| Y.h  was  the  eagle’s  nestling  once  withiu 
Its  mother’s— Ix*t  tlto  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements!  Heed  not  their  diu  ! 

A brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 

Tl.tJe  darken’d  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

(Azazikl  and  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  disappear 
i rith  Amai*  and  Aholisamaii. 

Japk.  They  are  gone ! They  have  disappear’d 
amidst  the  roar 

Of  the  forsaken  world  ; and  never  more, 

Whi  ther  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth’s  life, 

Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Auali  unto  these  eyes.* 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  ! mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 

What  ! wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — all  behind  ? 

While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 

Thou  sitt’st  within  thy  guarded  ark  l 
i A Mother,  (offering  her  infant  to  JatuKT.)  Oh  let 
this  child  embark  ! 

I brought  him  forth  in  wo. 

But  thought  it  joy 

To  we  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 

Why  was  he  bom  ? 

What  hath  he  don© — 

My  mi  wean'd  sou — 

To  move  Jehovah’s  wrath  or  scorn  ? 

What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 
My  boy. 

And  roll  the  waters  o’er  his  placid  breath  ? 

Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth  ! 

Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 

Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray’d ! 

Japh . Peace  ! 'tia  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  prayer. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 

And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 

When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 
Aud  burst, 

And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst? 

Accursed 

Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  ! 

We  deem  our  curses  vain  ; wo  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 

Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 

Since  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 

If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  Ik*  his  shame. 

To  make  a world  for  torture. — Lo  ! they  come, 

The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  mgr  ! 

And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb.' 

The  forest’s  trees,  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung,  • 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 

Or  Adain  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  mnmy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  nge, 

Are  overtopp’d, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp’d, 

Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 

Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas. 

And  shut  out  Ood  from  our  bct««ching  eves. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly  ! and  take  thine  ease 
Iu  thine  allotted  ocean-tent , 

And  view,  all  floating  o’er  the  element. 

The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 

Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ! 

A Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  ! 

And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 

Yet,  as  his  word, 

Be  the  decree  adored ! 

He  gave  me  life — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 

And  though  these  eyes  should  be  forever  shut, 

Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 

Still  blessed  bo  the  Lord, 

For  what  is  past, 

For  that  which  is : 

For  all  are  his. 

From  first  to  last — 

Time— space— eternity — life— death — 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 

He  made,  aud  can  unmake  ; 

And  shall  /,  for  a little  gasp  of  breath. 

Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ; let  me  die,  as  I have  lived,  in  faith, 

Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? 

Not  to  the  mountains  high  ; 

For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar. 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 

Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 

Nor  leaves  an  unscarch'd  cave. 

Enter  a Woman. 

Woman.  Oh,  save  me, save! 

Our  valley  is  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent, 

My  brethren  and  my  brethren’s  herds, 

The  uleasant  trees  tiiat  o’er  our  noonday  bent 

l 

> (In  his  description  of  the  deluge,  which  Is  a varied  arid 
recurring  in.i*!t'r-;!;i'>’e,~(w*!  near  it  foretold,  and  we  we 
it  come,)— Lord  Hvron  appears  to  us  to  have  had  an  eye  io 
Poolin'*  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  banging  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  w aters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid, 
the  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gloomily  w atching  their  fate, 

and  a few  figures  struggling  vainly  with  the  overwhelming 
waves.— Jeffrey.] 

* (The  despair  of  the  mortal  lovers  for  the  loss  of  their 
mortal  mistresset  is  well  and  pathetically  expressed.— -Jar- 
raer.) 
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And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 

No  more  are  to  be  seen. 

When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I climb'd  this  morn, 

I turn’d  to  blew)  the  spot, 

And  not  a leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall ; — 

And  now  they  aro  not ! — 

Why  was  1 born  ? 

Japh.  To  die  ! in  youth  to  die  ! 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 


* [This  poem  carries  with  it  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  genius.  It  displays  great  vigor,  and  even  a severity 
of  style,  throughout;  which  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that-  elevation  of  writing  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
rigid  regard  to  simplicity.  It  may  be  i<erused  without  shuck- 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  object  for 
the  discriminating  morality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Byron  has  evidently  endeavored  to  sustain  the  uiterest  of 
this  poem,  by  depicting  natural  but  deep-drawn  thoughts,  m 
all  their  freshness  and  intensity,  with  as  little  fidtit nms  aid  as 
possible.  Nothing  is  circumlocutory : there  is  no  going 
about  and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he 
impetuously  rushes  Into  it  nt  once.  All  over  the  poem 
there  js  a gloom  cast  suitable  to  the  subject : an  ominous 
fearful  hue,  like  that  which  Poussin  bus  iluitg  over  Ins  ill- 
imitable picture  of  the  Deluge.  We  see  much  evil,  but  wt* 
dread  more.  All  is  out  of  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of 
the  time  are  out  of  ttie  course  of  nature.  .Man's  wicked' 
ness,  the  perturbed  creation,  fear-struck  mortals,  demons 
p&ssi:..  o and  fro  in  the  earth,  an  overshudowinc  solemni- 
ty, and  unearthly  loves,  form  together  the  materials.  That 
it  has  fault*  is  obvious:  prosaic  passages,  and  too  milch 
tedious  soliUxjuuum!  but  there  i>  tin-  vigor  and  force  of 
Byron  tn  fling  inio  the  scale  against  these  : there  is  much 
of  the  Mihlime  in  description,  and  the  beautiful  in  poetry. 
Prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  may  condemn  it;  hut, 
whiie  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst  us,  it  will  be 
pronounced  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished  author.— 
Campbell. 

It  appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  part  of  a poem  ; but  it 
is  likewise  a poem,  and  a fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We 
confess  that  we  see  little  or  nothing  objectionable  in  it, 
either  as  to  theological  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feel- 
ing. It  is  solemn,  lofty,  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
shadowed  all  over  with  the  darkness  of  a dreadful  disaster. 
Of  the  angels  who  love  the  daughter*  of  men  we  see  little, 
and  know  less— and  not  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion 
of  the  fair  lost  mortals.  The  inconsolable  despair  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  an  incomprehensible  catastrophe 
pervades  the  whole  composition;  and  its  expression  in 
made  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of  poetry  ui  which  it  is 
said  or  sung. — W ilson. 

This  **  Mystery"  has  more  poetry  and  music  in  it  than 
any  of  Lord  By.  Vs  dramatic  writings  since  ••  Manfred 
and  ha*  also  th«  peculiar  inent  of  throwing  us  back,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  strange  and  preternatural  tune  of  which 
it  professes  to  treat.  It  is  truly,  and  m every  sense  of  the 
word,  a meeting  of  •*  Heaven  ami  Earth angels  arc  .seen 
winding  and  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  ure 
opoed  lo  deluge  the  face  of  nut  ure.  We  have  »n  impas- 
sioned picture  of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  in- 
spired into  the  daughters  of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have 
placed  before  us  the  emphatic  picture  of  “woman  wailing 
for  her  demon  lover."  There  is  a like  conflict  of  the  pas- 
sion* as  of  the  elements— all  wild,  chaotic,  uncontrollable, 
fatal ; but  there  is  a discordant  harmony  mull  this— a kee[»- 
ing  in  the  coloring  and  the  time.  In  handling  the  un- 
polished page,  we  look  upon  the  world  before  the  Flood, 
and  gaze  ujxm  a doubtful  blank,  with  only  a few  straggling 
figures,  part  human  and  part  divine ; while,  in  the  ex- 
pression >'  the  former,  we  'end  the  fancies,  ethereal  and 
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Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 

Ain  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 

Why,  when  till  perish,  why  must  I remain  I* 

[The  waters  rise;  Men  fly  in  every  direction; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  wares  ; the  (’/to nut 
of  Mortal s disperse*  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains ; Japhet  remains  upon  a ruek , 
while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. 


lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  lieauty  to  the  nines  and.  in  j 
the  latter,  the  human  passions  that  " drew  ungels  dow  n to 
earth.”— JerraKY. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  excellences  of  Milton,  not  Inns 
surpass,-*  the  pure  mid  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  be 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  m>  completely  Immun  a*  to  ex-  1 
cite  our  most  indent  sympathies,  yet  so*  far  di-Mnci  iruin  I 
the  common  race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  be  ig  to  a 
higher  ami  uncorrupted  state  of  being.  ’ In  like  i. i n ner, 
his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  universal  produciion*  of  na- 
ture— the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  water*,  iuc  cool 
breezes  the  soft  am!  sunny  slope*,  the  m.ije-iir  hi  . that 
skirt  the  scene  vet  the  w hole  is  of  an  rnrher.  n lmce  pro- 
lific, a inure  lux...  wul  vegetation  : it  fully  rum*  * up  t«<  our 
notion  of  wtiat  the  earth  might  have  been  before  it  was 

“cursed  of  its  Creator  H This  i"  the  i loro  rrm;nU  i*.  a* 
Milton  hini-clf  sometimes  destroys,  or  nt  least  mars,  the 
general  effect  of  his  picture,  by*  tile  introduction  of  in 
congruous  thoughts  or  images.  The  poet's  passions  are, 
on  occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drug  him 
down  to  earth,  and.  for  the  sake  of  some  i l r ed  allusion 
to  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  |«i- ses- 
sion of  lus  mighty  mind,  he  runs  tin  hazard  ol  bn  iaIiir 
the  solemn  enchantment  with  which  lie  lias  spell-:  •nud 
*Mir  captive  senses.  Perhaps,  of  later  writers.  Lord  Byron 
alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  in  Ins  short  drama  called 
•Ilcaven  ami  Earth."  Here,  imtwnli'iauding  that  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  maiufnht  deiimpienrics 
1 against  correct  taste,  particularly  Sonic  pcrlcctly  ludicrous 
metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  keeping  alt  i>  >< range,  < 
poetic,  oriental ; the  lyric  abrupt m ",  the  |»rodK*al  ac- 
cumulation of  images  m one  part.  and  the  rude  v.mjilioily 
in  others— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  fending  m the  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene.  M*cin  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  l*ciore  lln  ir  live* 
were  shortened  to  the  narrow*  span  <»f  Him  encore  years 
and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  bom 
of  woman.— Milm an. 

The  Mystery  of  “ Heaven  and  Earth"  i«  conceived  in  1 
the  best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing. It  is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  ami  of  the  iiur*luv  artist 
to  whom  wo  have  alluded.  As  a picture  of  the  la-1  deluge, 
it  is  incomparably  grand  and  awful.  The  characters,  too, 
arc  invested  with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  he 
more  imposing  and  fascinating  than  the  hanehiy,  and  im- 
perious, and  passionate  beauty  of  the  daughter  ol  Gain  . • 
nor  any  thing  more  venerable  than  the  md  l but  r. flexible 
dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah.  We  trust  that  r.o  oi.c  will 
lie  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse,  with  taste  .-o  pervertril. 
or  with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as  to  mar  the  beauties  %f 
pictures  like  these,  by  imputing  to  their  author  the  emu 
profession  of  tho*e  sentiments  which  he  exhibits  as  ex- 
torted from  perishing  mortals,  in  their  Iasi  instant  of  d«->pair 
and  death,  Such  a poem  os  this,  if  rcud  aright,  is  calcu- 
lated, by  its  lofty  passion  and  sublime  conception*,  to 
exalt  the  mind  and  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a sober  homily.  It  will  remain  an  ini  perishable 
monument  of  the  transcendent  talents  of  its  author . whom  j 
it  has  raised,  in  our  estimation,  to  a higher  pilch  of  pro 
eminence  than  he  ever  before  attained.— J/.  Map  j 
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BYRON'S  WORKS 


SARDANAPALUS: 

\ TRAGEDY.1 

TO 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE 

A STRANGER  PRESUME* *•  TO  OFFER  THE  HOMAGE 
OF  A LITERARY  VASSAL  TO  1IIS  LIEOE  LORD,  THE  FIRST  OF  EXISTING  WRITERS, 
WHO  HAS  CREATED  THE  LITERATURE  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY, 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  THAT  OF  EUROPE. 

THS  UNWORTHY  PRODUCTION  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  VENTURES  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  RIM 
IS  ENTITLED 

SARDANAPALUS.* 


PREFACE. 

In  publishing  the  following  Tragedies4  I have  only 
to  repent,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the  most 
remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt  made  by 
the  manager*  in  a former  instance,  the  public  opiuiou 
! ha*  been  already  expressed.  With  regard  to  my  own 
! private  feelings,  us  it  seems  that  they  are  to  stand  for 
nothing,  I shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following  com- 
positions the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
I serve,  and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  “ unities 
conceiving  that  with  any’  very  distant  departure  from 


them,  there  may’  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama.  *fe 
is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  present  | 
English  literature  ; hut  it  is  not  a system  of  his  own, 
being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world,  and 
is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  it.  Ilul  “ nous 
avons  change  tout  cela,”  and  are  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  change.  The  writer  is  far  from  con- 
ceiving that  any  thiug  he  can  adduce  by  personal 
precept  or  example  can  at  ull  approach  his  regular,  or 
even  irregular  predecessors  ; he  i*  merely  giving  a 
reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular  formation 
of  a structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire  almndou- 
ment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  he  has  failed, 
the  failure  is  in  the  architect, — and  not  in  the  art.4 


• [On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written  : — “ .1/nn. 
Ravenna.  May  *27.  IWI. — I began  this  drama  on  the  13th  of 
| January,  I *•■21  ; and  continued  the  two  first  acts  very  slow  hr, 

1 and  by ’intervals.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since 
the  !3th  of  Mas*.  1821.  (this  present  month;)  that  is  to 
say,  in  a fortnight. " The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron’s  diary  and  letters  — 

“January  13,  I SOI . Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram,  , 
Pcrs.  of  an  tnlcndcd  tragedy  of  Sard  unapa  lit «,  which  1 ! 
have  for  some  time  ».edituted.  Took  the  names  from  j 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (I  U w ihe  history  of  Sardannnalus. 
and  have  known  it  since  I was  twelve  years  old.)  and  read 
over  a passage  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Milford’s  Greece, 
where  he  rathe’  vindicates  the  memory  of  this  lost  of  the 
Assyrians.  Carrico  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Gnll- 
parzor’s  Sappho.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  I said 
that  love  was  the  lofhett  theme  for  a tragedy  ; and.  hav- 
ing The  advantage  or  her  native  language,  and  natural 
female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  I 
believe  she  w as  right.  I must  put  more  love  liito  * Sarda- 
. napalus’  than  1 intended.” 

*•  May  2.V  1 have  completed  four  acts.  I have  made 
! Sardanapalus  hrave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  repre- 
[ seats  him.)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could 
1 render  him.  1 have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities 
j hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  pos- 
sible ; hut  NOT  for  the  tfagr.” 

“ May  30.  By  this  post  I send  you  the  tragedy.  You 
will  remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The 
scene  passes  in  the  same  hall  always  the  tunc,  a sum- 
■ mrr's  night,  about  nine  hours  or  less , though  It  begins 
before  sunset,  and  ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the 
stage,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it ; and  1 
j shall  take  belter  care  this  tune  that  they  don't  get  hold 
i on’t.” 

i “July  14.  I trust  that  4 Sardanapalus*  will  not  be  rnis- 
i taken  for  a political  play ; which  was  so  far  from  my  in- 


tention, that  1 thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.  My 
object  luis  been  to  dramatize,  like  the  Greeks,  .'a  modeit 
phrase.)  striking  passages  of  history  and  mythology.  You 
w ill  find  all  this  very  unlike  Shakspenre  ; and  so  much  the 
tetter  in  one  sense,  for  I look  upon  him  to  be  the  wont  of 
models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writer-.  It  mu* 
teen  my  object  to  be  us  simple  and  severe  as  Alheri.  and 
I have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  1 could  to 
common  language.  The  hardship  is  that,  in  these  times, 
one  can  neither  speak  of  kings  nor  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.  I intended  neither.” 

“July 82.  Print  away,  and  publish.  1 think  they  must 
own  that  I have  more  style*  than  one.  4 Sardanapalus'  is, 
however,  almost  a comic  character : but,  for  that  matter, 
so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  arc  my 
great  object  of  research.  I am  glad  Gilford  likes  it  as  for 
the  million,  you  see  I have  carefully  conaultod  any  thing 
but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant  “coups  de  ihe  At  re.’ " 

Sardanapalus  was  published  hi  December,  1631,  and  was 
received  with  very  great  approbation.) 

* [“  Well  knowing  myself  and  my  labors,  in  my  old  age. 
I could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  arid  diffidence  on  the 
expressions  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret 
them  but  as  the  generous  tribute  of  m superior  genius,  no 
less  original  in  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  in  the  ma- 
terials of  Ins  subjects.” — Goethe.) 

1 [“  Sardanapalus”  originally  appeared  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  “ The  Two  Foecari.”] 

* [“  In  this  preface,"  (says  Mr.  Jeffrey,)  14  Lord  Byron  re- 
news his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his  play*  a* 
having  teen  composed  ‘with  the  most  remote  view  to  the 
hinge and,  at  the  same  tune,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
ties. as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama-  -according  tc 
w hat  * was  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
w orld, and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  it.’  We  do 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ; and  we  think  that 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE.* 1 


MEN. 

Sard  an  a pa Li's,  King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  ij-c. 
Arracks,  the  Me.de.  who  aspired  to  the.  Throne. 

, Bileskr,  a Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 
i Sa  .emk.n&s,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 
t A i/i  ada,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 

Pania. 

ZaMES 

Sfp.rg 

Balka. 

WOMEN. 

Zarina,  the  Queen. 

M yrrha.  an  Ionian  female  Slate,  and  the  Favorite 
o f Sardanapalvb. 

Women  composing  the  Harem  of  SardanapaLUb, 
Guards,  Attendants,  Chaldean  Priests,  Medea, 
dpC.  dfC. 

Scene — a Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Ninevefa. 


neiiher  of  them  could  possibly  find  favor  with  a person 
whose  genius  had  a truly  dramatic  character.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  a speech  altogether  un> 
fit  to  be  spoken.  A drama  is  not  merely  a dialogue,  but  on 
action  ; and  necessarily  supposes  that  something  is  to  pass 
In' fore  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators.  Whatever  is  jrecu- 
liar  to  its  written  part,  should  derive  its  peculiarity  from 
this  consideration.  Its  style  should  be  an  accompaniment 
to  action,  and  should  be  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions, 
and  keep  alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  If  an 
author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in  his  mind,  and  does 
not  write  in  the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified 
! assemblage,  he  may  tie  a poet  perhaps,  but  assuredly  he  w ill 
i never  be  a dramatist.  If  Lord  Byron  really  does  hot  wish 
to  impregnate  his  elaborate  scenes  with  the  living  part  of 
| the  dnunn— -if  lie  has  no  hankering  after  singe-effect— if  he 
is  not  haunted  with  the  visible  presentiment  of  the  persons 
' lie  has  created—  if,  in  setting  down  a vehement  invective, 

| he  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver 
: it.  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may 
be  sure  that  neither  Ins  feelings  nor  Ills  genius  are  in  unison 

I with  the  stage  at  all.  Why,  then,  should  he  affect  the  form, 
without  the  power  of  tragedy?  Didactic  reasoning  and 
eloquent  description  will  not  "compensate,  in  a play,  for  a 
dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention : and,  besides,  stor- 
| ling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such,  ought  to  stand  by  themselves, 
without  the  unmeaning  mockery  of  a dramalit  pertomt.  As 
to  Lord  Byron  pretending  to  set  up  the  unities  at  this  time 
i of  day,  as  • the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world,’  it  is 

I mere  caprice  and  contradiction.  He,  if  ever  man  was,  is  a 
law  to  himself — * a chartered  libertine  and  now,  when  he 
•s  tired  of  this  unbridled  license,  he  wants  to  do  penance 
within  the  unities  \ English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the 
unities,  just  as  the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for 
insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  supjiose  the  stage  itself  to  be, 
actually  ami  roallv.  the  very  spot  on  which  a given  action 
is  performed  ; amf,  if  so,  Ibis  spnee  cannot  be  removed  to 
another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary 
to  truth  and  experience.’’— LWm.  Her.  vol.  xxxvi. 

The  reader  may  be  pica  sea  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
following  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

“ Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance, 
it  is,  I think,  impossible  to  decide  and  useless  to  inquire. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
lie  did  not  want  the  count'ls  and  admonitions  of  scholars 
and  critics ; and  that  lie  a.  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
practice  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  noth- 
ing is  essential  to  the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  ns  tfie 
unities  of  tune  and  place  arise  cv-  Iciitly  from  false  assump- 
tions. and,  bv  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  I 
its  variety.  I cannot  think  it  much  t«>  be  lamented  that  they  ’ 
were  not  known  by  him.  or  not  observed  • nor,  if  such  1 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  I very  vehemently  reproach 
ni  m that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive  become  the  com- 
prehensive genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
«~.r.table  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire 

‘ Non  usque  udeo  permiscuit  imis 

Longus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelii 
Servcntur  leges,  malint  a Caesarc  tolli.’ 


SARDANAPALUS.2 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I . 

A Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Salemenes,  (solus.)  He  hath  wrong'd  hisqtiee:.,  out 
still  he  is  her  lord  ; 

Ho  hath  wrong’d  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother ; 

Ho  hath  wrong’d  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 
And  I must  lie  his  friend  os  well  as  subject : 

Ho  must  not  perish  thus.  I will  not  see 
Tho  blood  of  Nimrod  und  Seinirnmis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a shepherd's  talo  ; 

Ho  must  bo  roused.  In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench’d,  and  latent  energies, 

Repress’d  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy’d — 


Yet,  when  I speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rales.  I cannot 
but  recollect  now  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ; before  such  authorities  I am  afraid  to  stand,  no!  i 
that  I think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  i 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  lie  suspected,  t 
that  these  precepts  have  hot  been  so  easily  received,  but  for  I 
far  better  reasons  than  I have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  lioast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a" just  drama  : that  though  they  may  sometimes  • 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ; and  that  a play  I 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  ibr  product  of  super- 
fluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  what 
is  possible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  without  dimi- 
nution of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  ■ 
unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a citadel, 
without  any  deduction  from  its  strength  : but  the  principal 
beauty  of  a citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy  ; and  Hie  greatest 
■traces  of  a play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life.”—  j 
Preface  to  Shakspeare.) 

1 In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the  ! 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ; reducing  it,  however,  to  such  : 
dramatic  regularity  as  I best  could,  and  trying  to  approach  i 
the  uuities.  1 therefore  suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode 
ami  succeed  in  one  day  by  a sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of  1 
the  long  war  of  the  history. 

* [Sardanapalus  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a work  of  great  [ 
beauty  and  power ; and  though  the  heroine  has  monv  traits  1 
in  common  with  the  Mcdoras  and  Gulnnresof  Lord  ftyron’s  ! 
undramatic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a new  \ 
character  in  ltis  hands.  He  has,  indeed,  tho  scorn  o(  war,  ! 
and  glory,  and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  rest  of  his  lordship’s  favorites  ; but  he  has 
no  misanthropy,  and  very  little  pride— and  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  good-humored,  amia- 
ble. at»u  respectable  voluptuaries  to"  whom  we  have  ever 
been  presented.  In  this  conception  of  Ins  character,  the  ; 
author  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  arid  fancy  rather  ! 
than  history.  His  .Sardanapalus  is  not  an  effeminate,  worn- 
out  debauchee,  with  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  ! 
the  slave  of  indolence  and  vicious  habits ; but  a sanguine 
votary  of  pleasure,  a princely  epicure,  indulging,  revelling 
in  boundless  luxury  wnile  he  can,  but  with  a soul  so  mured 
! to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with  delights,  that  pain  and 
I danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for,  give  hint  neither  con- 
cern nor  dread  ; "and  he  goes  forth  from  the  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graces,  and 
with  youth,  joy,  and  love  for  his  guides."  He  dallies  with  > 
Bellona  as  bridegroom— for  his  sport  und  pnstmie  ; and  the 
spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his  hands  , 
equally  well.  11c  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  in  ; 
death  : and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil.— Jeitret. 

The  Sardanapalus  of  Lord  Byron  is  pretty  nearly  such  a 
person  ns  the  Sardanupalus  of  history  may  be  supposed  to 
nave  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  bv  flatter)’  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  but  with  a temper  naturally  amia- 
ble, and  abilities  of  a superior  order,  he  affects  to  under- 
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Steep'd,  but  not  drown’d,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

I If  lx>m  a peasant,  be  had  been  a man 
! To  have  reach'd  an  empire  : to  nu  empire  born, 

| He  wrii  bequeath  nojie : noiliing  but  a name, 

; Which  his  eons  will  not  prize  in  heritage: — 

Yet,  not  "J.  « st,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  ai.d  shame  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  lie,  as  easily  a«  the  thing 
He  should  not  be  and  is.  Were  it  less  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life? 
i To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a harem  ? 
j He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul,1 
And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 
not 

; Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
j He  must  bo  roused.  Alas!  there  m no  sound 

[Sound  of  so  ft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.  Hark  ! the  lute. 

The  lyre,  the  timbrel ; the  lascivious  (inklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 

Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 

While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
I/olls  crown’d  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lie*  negligently  by  to  lie  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 

Lo,  where  they  come  ! already  I perceive 
• Tho  reeking  odors  of  the  perfumed  trains, 

I And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls,* 

At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  tho  gallery,  and  amidst  tho  damsels, 

As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 

The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen. — 

He  comes!  Shall  I await  him  ! yes,  and  front  him, 
Anil  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.  They  come,  the  slaves, 

Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves.* 

value  the  sanguinary  renown  of  Ins  ancestors  as  an  excuse 
for  inattention  to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank ; and 
flatters  himself,  while  lie  is  indulging  Ins  own  sloth,  that  he 
is  making  his  people  happy,  l i t,  even  in  his  fondness  for 
pleasure,  there  lurks  a love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole 
picture,  selfishness  is  the  prevailing  feature— selfishness 
admirably  drawn  indeed ; apologized  for  by  every  palliating 
circumstance  of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the 
brightest  colors  of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth, 
talents,  and  placability.  Hu!  it  is  selfishness  still;  and  we 
should  have  been  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  art  which 
made  vice  and  frivolity  thus  amiable,  if  Lord  ityron  had 
i not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  with  much  skill  the  bitter- 
| ness  and  weariness  of  spirit  which  inevitably  wait  on  such 
| a character;  amt  if  he  had  not  given  a fine  contrast  to  the 
picture  m the  accompanying  portraits  of  Salemenes  aud  of 
I Myrrha.— Bishop  Hkdkk.j 

* f“  He  sweats  in  dreary,  dull'd  effeminacy.”—  MS.) 
i 5 (“  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glittering  girls.” — MS.] 

1 (Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ; and  the 
; character,  though  slightly  sketched. displays  little  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  lie  is  a stern,  loyal,  plain- 
spoken  soldier  and  subject ; clear-sighted,  just  and  honor- 
able in  ins  ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious 
• atmut  the  means  of  obtaining  them  Ilian  might  be  cx|>ectcd 
from  a respectable  satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a rcsjioct- 
J able  vizier  of  the  modern  Turkish  empire.  To  his  king,  in 
spite  of  personal  neglect  and  family  injuries,  he  is,  through- 
j nut,  pertinaciously  attached  mid  punctiliously  faithful.  To 
J the  king's  rebels  he  is  inclined  to  lie  severe,  bloody,  and 
; even  treacherous  ; an  imperfection,  however,  in  his  char- 
' acter.  to  want  which  would,  m Ins  situation,  be  almost  un- 
, natural,  and  which  is  skilfully  introduced  as  a contrast  to 
i Uie  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  honor  which  flashes 
out  from  the  indolence  of  his  master.  Of  the  satrap,  how- 
i ever,  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  are  alike  the  off'- 
. spring  of  dismte'cstcd  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  is  for  his 
country  and  king  that  he  is  patient  of  injury ; for  them  he  is 
valium;  for  them  cruel.  lie  has  no  ambition  of  personal 
power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  in 
victory,  “ Assyria !”  is  his  only  war-cry.  When  he  sends  olT 
the  queen  anil  princes,  he  is  less  anxious  for  his  nephews 


SCENE  If. 

Enter  Sar  Dana  Pali's  effeminately  dr- *<■'/,  his  Head 
crowned  with  Flowers , and  his  liohe  negligently 
flowing,  attended  by  a Train  oj  Women  and  young 
Slaves. 

Sar  ( speaking  to  some  ot  his  attendants)  Let  'he 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  mid  lit,  and  furnish ’<1  forth 
For  nil  es|»ecinl  banquet ; at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there:  nee  naught  wanting, 
And  hid  the  galley  he  prepared.  There  is 
A cooling  breeze  which  crisps  th«  broad  clear  river; 
We  will  embark  anon.  Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Snnlanupaliis, 

We'll  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

When  we  shall  gather  like  the  slars  above  us, 

And  you  will  form  a heaven  as  bright  ;is  theirs ; 

Till  then,  let  each  1h>  mistress  of  h>-r  time, 

And  thou,  iny  own  Ionian  Myrrha,’  c onse, 

V'  ilt  thou  along  with  them  or  mo 

-Vyr.  My  lord— — 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life!  why  unswerest  thou  so 
coldly  ? 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer’d  [thou 

Buie  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine — say,  wouldst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ‘ 

Afyr.  The  king's  choice  is  mine.* 

Sar.  1 pray  thee  say  not  so:  my  cli iciest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 

I do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire. 

Lest  it  should  clash  with  thino  ; for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.* 

Myr.  I would  remain : I have  no  happiness 

Save  in  beholdiug  thine  ; yet 

Sar.  Yet!  what  vet? 


and  sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  <>f  Nimrod  ; 
and.  m his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  his 
sovereign  which  alone  distresses  aud  overcomes  him.— 
Hebcr.] 

* “ The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  morn  comprehensive, 
having  included  the  Aehamus  and  the  IUvotl.ins,  who.  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  u was  afterwards  confined,  would 
make  nearly  ihe  whole  of  the  (Sri  ri,  nation  . and  among  the 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greeks.” — 1 
MiTKORo’s  tirttce.  vul.  I.  p.  llW. 

4 fThe  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece  is  Myr.  1 
rhii,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sarduiiupiiliis  -a  beautiful  heroic, 
devoted,  and  ethereal  being— in  love  with  the  generous  ami  | 
infatuated  monarch— ashamed  of  loving  n barbarian— and  1 
using  all  her  influence  over  bun  to  ennoble  as  weU  as  to  , 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terrors  of 
his  close,  ller  voluptuousness  i.s  that  of  Hu-  heart — her 
heroism  of  the  affections.  If  the  pari  she  takes  in  the 
dialogue  be  sometimes  loo  subdued  and  submissive  for  I lie 
lofty  daring orher  character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  br'come 
a Greek  slave— a lovely  Ionian  girl,  m whom  the  love  of 
liberty  and  i lie  scorn  of  death  were  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  regarded  as  a degrading  passion,  and 
an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and  decoruin  with  reference  to 
her  condition.— Jkpkrkv.J 

« fM  vrrha  is  a female  Salemenes.  in  whom,  with  admirable 
skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardiinumdus  is  sub- 
stituted for  tho  gallant  soldier’s  loyalty  lo  the  descendant  of 
kings ; anil  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  Jess  than  the 
natural  high  tone  of  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  her 
Grecian  pride,  is  softened  into  a Milxluod  ami  winning 
tenderness  by  the  constant  and  painful  recollection  of  her 
abasement  as  a slave  in  the  royal  harem  ; and  still  more  b> 
the  lowliness  of  perfect  womanly  love  in  the  presence  of 
and  towards  the  object  of  her  passion.  No  character  can 
lie  drawn  more  natural  than  hers;  few  ever  have  been 
drawn  more  touching  and  amiable.  <*f  course  she  is  not, 
nor  could  be,  a Jew  ish  or  a Christian  heroine  ; but  she  is  a 
model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of  spirit,  and  she  is  one 
whom  a purer  faith  would  have  raised  lo  the  level  of  a Re- 
becca or  a Miruun.— IIeber.J 
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T^y  own  sweet  will  Rhull  bo  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  tibtwixt  theo  aud  me. 

Jlfyr  I tliink  the  present  is  the  wouted  hour 
Of  council ; it  were  better  I retire. 

Sal  (comes  forward  and  say*-)  The  Ionian  slave 
says  well : let  her  retire. 

Sar  Who  answers ? How  now,  brother? 

Sal.  The  queens  brother, 

And  your  moat  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sir.  (addressing  h is  train.)  As  I have  said,  let 
all  dispose  their  hours 

Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[7*Ae  court  retiring. 
(To  Mvrriia,1  who  is  going)  Myrrha!  1 thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Jlfyr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  fAou  lookedst  it: 

I know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,* 

Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire  ! your  brother— 

i Sal.  His  consort's  brother,  ininion  of  Ionia  ! 

How  darrst  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 
crimson 

1 Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 

Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 

Aud  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blind* 
nest, 

i Which  will  not  see  it.  What*  in  tears,  my  Myrrha? 
Sal.  Let  them  flow  ou ; she  weeps  for  more  than 

And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow  ! 
SaL  Curse  not  thyself — mi II ions  do  that  already. 
Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee : make  me  not  re- 
member 
1 I am  a monarclc 

Sal.  Would  thou  couldst ! 

Jlfyr.  My  sovereign, 

1 I pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has  check'd 
j Thy  gentle  spirit,  go  ; but  recollect 
• That  we  must  forthwith  meet : I hod  rather  lose 
! An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Mvrriia. 

Sal.  It  may  be, 

Thou  wilt  low  both,  and  both  forever ! 

Sar.  Brother, 

I I can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this:  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

Sal.  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature. 

Which  I would  urge  thee.  O that  I could  rouse  thee ! 
Though  'twere  against  inyaelf. 

, Sar.  By  the  god  Baal ! 

; The  man  would  muke  me  tyrant. 

Sal.  So  thou  art. 

i Think’st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
j Of  blood  and  chains  ? The  despotism  of  vice— 

; The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
j The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
i Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 

However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageaut  power 
Aud  those  who  should  sustain  it ; so  that  whether 
A foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatul : 

The  find  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer; 

The  last  they  rather  would  assist  thau  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister’s  wrongs  ; 
A natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews  ; 

Faith  to  the  king,  a faith  he  may  need  shortly, 

In  more  thun  words;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line; 

Also,  another  thing  thou  knoweat  not. 

Sar.  What’s  that  ? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it? 

I love  to  learn. 

AuJ.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  kuow  the  word  ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  iny  eoff — 

Wore©  than  the  rubble's  shout,  or  spotting  trumpet 
I’ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  theu,  hear  of 
vice. 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

SaL  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 

Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation’s  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  us  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, 

As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 
theo  ? 

SaL  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

SaL  Thus,  then  : all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  ’Gainst  me  ! What  would  the  slaves  ? 

SaL  A king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I then? 

SaL  In  their  eyes  a nothing  ; but 

In  mine  a man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards  ! why,  what  would  they 
have? 

Have  they  not  pcaco  and  plenty* 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious  ; of  the  lust,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ?t 

SaL  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne’er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  ’tis  but  to  some  mountain  palace, 

Till  summer  heats  wear  down.  O glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a god 
Through  the  long  .venturi©*  of  thy  renown. 

This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne’er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  os  hero. 

Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 

For  what  ? to  furnish  impost*  for  a revel, 

Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a minion. 

Sar.  I understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 

* tin  the  original  draught,  " By  bln.”] 

•J ‘‘  I know  each  glance  of  those  deep  Greek  soul’d  eyes  n 
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Forth  as  n conqueror.  By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read ! the  restless  slaves1 
Deserve  that  I should  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  Wherefore  not? 

Seinimmis — a woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Ol  (Tanges. 

Stir.  'Tie  most  true.  And  hotc  return'd? 

Sal.  Why,  like  a man — a hero  ; baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Baetria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures? 

Sal.  Our  annuls  say  not. 

Sar.  Then  I will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  lied  to  Baetria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 

And  wolves,  and  men — the  fiercer  of  the  three, 

Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.  Is  this  glory  ? 

Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 

Brought  Persia,  Media,  Baetria,  to  tho  realm 
Which  she  once  sway’d — and  thou  might's t sway. 

Sar.  1 sway  them — 

She  hut  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

Sar.  There  was  a certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not? 
I'vo  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a god,  that  is,  a Grecian  god. 

All  idol  foreign  to  Assyria’s  worship, 

Who  conquer’d  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish’d. 

Sal.  I have  heard  of  such  a man  ; and  thou  per- 
ceiv’st 

That  he  is  deem’d  a god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I will  honor  him — 

Not  much  as  man.  What,  ho ! my  cupbearer ! 

Sal.  What  means  tho  king  l 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  and  ent  conqueror.  Some  wine,  J say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  ( addressing  the  Cupbearer.)  Bring  me  tho 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 

Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod’s  chalice.  Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly'.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal . • Is  this  moment 

A fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslcpt-off  revel*  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer , with  trine. 

Sar.  ( taking  the  cup  from  him.)  Noble  kinsman, 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  snores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  malms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer'd  tho  whole  of  India,  did  he  not? 

Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem’d  a deity.4 

Sar  Not  so  of  all  his  conquests  u few  columns, 


Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  amf  conveyance,  are 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  lie  shed, 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  immortality — tho  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express’d  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  hud  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A mortal  still  in  name  sis  in  his  grave  ; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 

A sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here  8 that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanize  thee;  my  surly,  chiding  brolher, 

Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thiukest  him  a hero, 

That  he  shed  blood  l»y  oceans ; and  no  god, 

Because  he  turn'd  a fruit  to  an  enchantment, 

Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  tho  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil, 

And  fear  her  danger  ; ojkmis  a new  world 
When  this,  tho  present,  palls.  Well,  then  / pledge 
thee 

And  him  as  a true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [ Drinks. 

Sal.  Wilt  thou  resume  a revel  at  this  hour  1 
Sar.  And  if  I did,  ’twere  belter  than  a trophy. 
Being  bought  without  a tear.  But  that  is  not 
My  present  purjsise : since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  plcascst. 

( To  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer 
Sal.  I would  but  have  recall'd  theo  from  thy  dream : 
j Bettor  by  me  awaken’d  thau  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ? or  why?  what  cause? 
pretext  ? 

! I am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

What  have  I dono  to  thee,  or  to  tho  people, 

' That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me? 

1 Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I speak  not 
i Sar.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I have  wrong’d  the  queen : is't  not 
so? 

Sal.  Think!  Thou  hast  wrong’d  he  ’ 

I Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me 

She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station, 

Kctqiect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 

The  homage  and  tho  appanage  of  sovereignty. 

I married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state. 

And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 

If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I could  link  me 
Like  a Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 

Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

Sal.  I pray  thee,  change  the  theme : my  blood 
disdains 

j Complaint,  and  Salemenes’  sister  seeks  not 
Keluctaut  love  even  from  Assyria’s  lord  ! 

Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
j With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 

The  queen  is  silent 


I 

I 


I 

| 

i 


* [ “ I have  a mind 

To  curse  tne  restless  slaves  with  their  own  w ishes.”— MS.] 

* J”  He  did,  ami  thence  was  deem'd  a god  in  story.”— MS.J 

* fin  many  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  me  that  Lord  Byron 


has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a sinful  Christian  that  hna 
but  one  wife,  and  a sty  business  or  so  which  she  and  her  km 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a bearded  Oriental,  like  Sardnnapa- 
lus,  with  three  hundred  wives  and  seven  hundred  coneu- 
brnes.— Hooo.) 
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Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother? 

Sal.  I only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 

I Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves!  they 
murmur 

Because  I have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
: To  dry  in  the  desert’s  dust  by  myriads, 

I Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  hanks  of  Ganges  ; 

Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 

J Nor  sweated  them  to  build  tip  pyramids, 

Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

! More  worthy  of  a people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 

1 Anil  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I have  founded  cities: 
There’s  Tarsus  and  Anchinlus,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 

| My  martial  grendam,  chaste  Semiramis, 

I Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  ’Tis  most  true  ; 

I I own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 

Built  for  a whim,  recorded  with  a verse 

Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coining  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me!  by  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built, 

Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse ! Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 

But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why.  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human : hear — “ Snrdanapulus, 

; The  king,  and  son  of  Anncyndaraxes. 

In  one  day  built  Anchialtis  and  Tamils. 

Eat,  drink,  and  love  ; the  rest’s  not  worth  a fillip.''1 

Sal  A worthy  moral,  and  a wise  inscription, 

For  a king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldat  have  me  doubtless  sot  up 
edicts — 

u Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 

Recruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  Mood  at  bidding — 

Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil." 

Or  thus — “ Sardunapahis  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies, 
j These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 

| I leave  such  things  to  conquerors ; enough 
' For  me,  if  I can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
f Ungroaning  t the  tomb:  I take  no  licenso 
f Which  I deu  to  them.  Wo  all  are  men. 

Sal.  Thy  etres  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

1 Sar.  Ill  dust 

I And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me ! the  worms  are  gods ; 

! At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 
j And  died  for  luck  of  farther  nutriment 
Those  gods  were  merely  men : look  to  their  issue— 

I feel  a thousand  mortal  things  about  me,  * 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  he 
'Die  thing  which  yon  condemn,  a disposition 
To  love  and  to  lie  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that’s  humau) 

To  he  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  scal’d. — Wo— wo 
To  the  unrivali'd  city  ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread? 

Sal . Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes : in  a few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  mid  mine  ; and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  he  the  past  of  Bolus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ainbitiou*  . eacher) 

Which  has  environ’d  thee  with  snares  ; but  yet 
There  is  resource : empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I lay 
The  heads  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own's  in  peril  ? Let  nie  go  ; 

Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest. 

Sar.  I will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 

When  we  take  those  from  others,  wo  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek  for 
thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a hard  question — But  I answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  he  done  without?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  mispcctcst? — Let  them  ho  arrested. 

Sal.  I would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ; the  next 
moment 

Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o’er  the  palace, 

' Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all. — 

Trust  me. 

Sar.  Thou  k no  west  I have  done  so  ever: 
j Take  thou  the  signet.  [Girt*  the  ttignet. 

Sal.  I have  one  more  request.— 

Sar.  Name  it. 

Sal.  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
I In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

I Sar.  Forlioar  the  banquet  ! Not  for  all  the  plotters 
J Til  at  ever  shook  a kingdom  ! Let  them  come, 
j And  do  their  worst : I shall  not  blench  for  them  ; 
j Nor  rise  the  sooner ; nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 


1 “ For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a small  chosen  body 
of  the  phalanx/but  all  his  light  troops.  In  the  first  day's 
march  fie  reached  Anclualus,  a town  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bajtlanftpnlii1*.  The  fortifi- 
cations, in  their  magnitude  and  extent.  Mill  in  Arrian’s 
time,  bore  the  character  of  greatnp*s,  which  the  Assyrians 
appear  singularly  to  have  effected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A 
monument  representing  Sardanapalus  was  found  there, 
warranted  by  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  of 
course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language,  which  the  Creeks, 
whether  well  or  ill,  interpreted  thus:  • Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anncyndaraxes  in  one  day  founded  Anclmtlu.  *Od  Tar- 
sus. Eat.  drink,  play : all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth 
a fillip.'  Supposing  this  version  nearly  exact,  (for  Arrian 
says  it  was  not  quite  so.)  w hether  the  purpose  has  not  been 
to' invite  to  civil  order  a people  disposed  to  turbulence, 
rathe.*  than  to  recommend  immoderate  luxury,  may  per- 
haps ‘eason ably  be  questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  bo 
the  object  of  a king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a 
country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  divided  from  it 
by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mountains, 


and.  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at  once  in  cir- 
cumstances to  Abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys 
which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recommend- 
ed, is  not  obvious : but  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  in 
that  line  of  const,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of 
cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation 
which,  under  a singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries 
of  the  globe,  whether  more  from  sod  nnd  climate,  or  from 
opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have 
been  found  fur  communities  to  flourish  there;  whence  it 
may  seem  that  the  measures  of  Sardaimpalus  were  directed 
by  juMer  views  than  have  been  commonly  aac  ibed  to  him  . 
bill  that  monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a d)  nasty,  ended 
bv  a revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would  fbuow  of 
course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans. 
The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Suroanapains 
is  striking  in  Diodorus’s  account  of  him.”—  Mitford’* 
vol.  x.  p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a singlo  rose  the  less ; 

Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I fear  them  not. 

| Sal.  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
1 if  needful  ? 

Stir.  Perhaps.  I have  the  goodliest  armor,  and 
A sword  of  such  a temper ; and  a l>ow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth : 
j A little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 

And  now  I think  on't,  ’tis  long  since  I've  used  them, 
Even  in  the  chase.  Hast  ever  seen  them,  brothor? 

Sal.  Is  this  ..  timo  for  such  fantastic  trifling? — 

If  need  be,  wil.  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I not? 

| Oh  ! if  it  must  bo  so,  and  these  rush  sluves 
! Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn’d  into  a distaff 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre’s  turn’d  to  that  already. 
Sar.  'Hiat’s  false ! but  let  them  say  so : tho  old 
Greeks, 

Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 

Because  he  loved  a Lvdiau  queen : thou  sec6t 

The  {wpulaco  of  all  the  nations  seize 

Each  culumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not : peak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

I Sar.  No: 

They  dared  not.  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  the.  chains  but  for  their  armor: 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  lictnso 
To  revel  and  to  rail  ; it  irks  me  not. 

I would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  ull  the  popular  breath  that  e’er  divided 
A name  from  nothing.  What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 

That  I should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  ? 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men  ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs’  are  ;* * 

| And  better,  as  more  faithful : — but,  proceed  ; 

Thou  hast  my  signet : — since  they  ure  tumultuous, 

Let  them  l>e  temper’d,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
■ Necessity  enforce  it.  I hate  all  pain, 

Given  or  received  ; we  have  enough  within  us, 

'Hie  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 

1 Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burden 
Of  mortal  miccry,  but  rather  lessen, 

] By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 

Tho  G.tnl  penalties  im|>o8od  on  life : 

But  tins  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 

I have  by  Baal ! done  all  I could  to  sootho  them: 

I made  no  wars,  I added  no  new  imposts, 

I interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 

I let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  mo. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp’st 

*"  Short  of  the  duties  of  a king ; and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie. — Unhappily,  I am  unfit 
To  bo  aught  savo  a monarch  ; else  for  me, 

• Tho  meauest  Mode  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 
Sar.  What  mean’st  thou  7 — ’tis  thy  secret ; thou 
desirest 

Few  questions,  and  Pm  not  of  curious  nature. 


1 [See  Miscellanies,  “ Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a 
New  found!  *nd  Dog.”] 

* [The  epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus  gives  him  a 


Act  r.  | 


Take  the  fit  steps ; and,  sinco  necessity 

Requires,  I sanction  and  support  thee.  Noer 

Wus  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 

The  peaceful  only : if  they  rouse  me,  better 

They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashee,  • 

“ The  mighty  hunter.”  I will  turn  these  realms 

To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  were, 

But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human,  j 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie ; that  which 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish  ’ 

To  speak  it  worse  ; and  let  them  thank  themselves.  j 

Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Feci ! who  feels  not  ! 

Ingratitude  ? 

Sal.  I will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.  Keep  thou  awake  that  energy  I 
Which  sleejis  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 

And  thou  mayst  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 

As  powerful  in  thy  realm.  Farewell ! 

[Exit  Salemenul  ; 

Sar.  (solus.)  Farewell ! 

He's  gone ; and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 

Which  is  to  hnn  a scentre.  Ho  is  stem 
As  I am  heedless ; ana  tho  slaves  deservo 
To  feel  a master.  What  may  be  the  danger 
I know  not: — he  hath  found  if,  let  him  quel1,  it. 

Must  I consume  my  life— th:s  httlo  life — 

In  guarding  against  ull  may  make  it  lew,!1 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  ! It  were  to  die 
Before  rny  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  dcutf 
Tracing  revolt ; suspecting  all  about  me. 

Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  st>  remote. 
Because  they  arc  far.  But  if  it  should  be  so — 

If  they  should  sweep  me  oft’ from  ouAl,  and  empire, 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 

I have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 

To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those — 

Acts  of  this  clay  ! ’Tis  truo  I have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I might  liavo  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  hecaino  the  synonymo  of  death — 

A terror  and  a trophy.  But  for  this 
I feel  no  penitence  ; my  life  is  love : 

If  I must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now,  uo  drop  from  nn  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  ine,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh’s  vast  treasures  e’er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a tear. 

If  then  they  hate  me,  ’tis  because  I hato  not ; 

If  thoy  rebel,  'tis  because  I oppress  not. 

Oh,  men  ! ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres, 
And  mow'd  dowu  like  tho  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  ubundance,  and  a rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil, 

Making  a desert  of  fertility. — 

I'll  thiuk  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Sar.  Slave,  tell 

Tho  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  cravo  her  presence. 

Attend.  King,  Bhe  is  here. 

Myrrha  enters 

Sar.  ( apart  to  Attendant ) Away . 

(Addressing  Myrrha.)  Beautiful  being! 


fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  his  stem  and  con 
fidcntial  adviser,  Salemencs,  to  contrast  bis  own  imputec 
and  fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  boast ta 
virtues  of  his  predecessors,  war  and  conquest.— Jcr  rati  J 
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Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 

It  throbb’d  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comeat:  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet 
oracle, 

Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
la  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sar.  I know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

What  is  it  1 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a God, 

And  in  my  heart  a feeling  like  n God’s, 

Exulted  ; yet  I own  'tis  only  mortal ; 

For  what  I feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy — 

That  is,  it  would  happy  ; but 

[Myrrh a pause*. 
Sar.  There  comes 

Forever  something  between  ufc  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness:  let  mo  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord  ! — 

Sar.  My  lord — my  king — sire — sovereign  ! thus  it 
is  - 

Forever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.  I ne’er 
Cun  see  a smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet’s 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselve^  up  to  equality. 

Or  I have  quaff'd  me  down  to  their  abasement 
Myrrha,  I can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay,  time  was,  I prized 
them ; 

That  is,  I suffer’d  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 

But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I love, 

The  lips  which  have  been  press’d  to  mine,  a chill 
Comes  o’er  my  heart,  n cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  iny  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  1 could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 

And  share  a cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 
Myr.  Would  that  we  could  ! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this? — Why? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  caust 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is— 

Myr.  The  true  value  of  a heart ; 

At  least,  a woman's. 

Sar.  I have  proved  a thousand — 

A thousand,  and  a thousand. 

Myr  Hearts  ? 

Sar.  I think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one ! the  time  may  come  thou  mayst. 

S t * it  wilL 

Hear  Myrrha;  Salemenes  has  declared — 

Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 

Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

Myr.  He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  say’s!  thou  so? 

Thou  whom  he  spurn’d  so  harshly,  and  now  dared1 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jf  ere, 

And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  7 

Myr.  I should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 

Back  to  my  duty.  But  thou  spak’st  of  peril — 

Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snaree 

From  Medcs — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 

I know  not  what — a labyrinth  of  things — 

A maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 

Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 

But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we'll  think  no  more  o.  t — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  ’Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.  Thou  hast  not 
Spum'd  his  sage  cautions? 

Sar.  What? — and  dost  thou  fear? 

Myr.  Fear! — I’m  a Greek,  aud  .how  should  I fear 
death  ? * 

A slave,  and  wherv.A,re  should  I dread  my  freedom? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turr  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I love.  , 

Sar.  And  do  not  I?  I love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 

Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I blench  not. 

Afyr.  That  means  ihou  lovest  not  thyself  nor  me ; 

For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 

Even  for  that  other’s  sake.  This  is  too  rash : 

Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

Sar.  I<ost ! — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  wh<  j 
dared 

Assumo  to  win  them  ? 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ? When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  hitn  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me : you  have  smiled  1 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  nuke  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  hear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I arn  yonr  subject ! 1 

Master,  I am  your  slave ! Man,  I hnve  loved  you!— 
Loved  you,  I know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a Greek,  and  born  a foe  to  monarch*— 

A slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 

And,  therefore,  when  I love  a stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 

Still  I have  loved  you.  If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 

Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Sure  me,  my  beauty  ! Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I seek  of  thee  is  iove — not  safety. 

Myt  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar.  I speak  of  woman’s  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman’s  breast, 

Your  first  small  words  are  taught  yon  from  her  lips, 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a woman’s  hearing, 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  lust  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian ! thou  speak’rt  music, 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song3 
I have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  I weep  not. — But  I pmv  thee,  do  not  speak 
Altour  my  fathers  or  their  laud. 

•S'ar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True— true : constant  thought 

« r «*  and  even  dared 

Profane  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers.”— MS.] 

» (To  speak  of  “the  tragic  song”  as  the  favorite  pastime 
of  Greece,  two  hundred  year*  before  Thespis,  is  an  ana- 

chronism.  Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a period  of  her 
country’s  history,  have  spoken  of  their  national  hatred  of  , 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a later  1 
age,— their  contempt  for  “ barbarians.’-— IIkbek.] 
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Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 

But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  mo. 
Stir.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  hut  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren  ! 

Sur.  Why,  child,  I loathe  all  war.  and  warriors ; 

I live  in  peace  and  pleasure : what  cun  man 
Do  more  ? 

Mi/r.  Alas!  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
Tiie  substance  of  sweet  peace ; and  for  a king, 

’Tin  sometimes  belter  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Stir.  And  I have  never  sought  but  for  tho  last 
Mt/r.  And  now  art  neither. 

I Stir.  Dost  thou  sav  so,  Myrrha? 

• ' ■> 

Mt/r.  I speak  of  civic  popular  love,  sr//-lovc, 

Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 

Yet  not  oppress’d — at  least  they  must  not  think  so; 

I r if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 

To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 

A king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory!  what’s  that? 

Mt/r.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ; when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 

’Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire’s  founders. 
Sur.  They  are  so  blotted  o’er  with  blood,  I cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have  ? the  empire  has  been  founded. 
I cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own 

Sar.  At  least,  I will  enjoy  it. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates: 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 

And  the  pavilion,  deck’d  for  our  return, 

1 In  fit  adornment  for  tho  evening  banquet, 

•Shall  blazo  with  henuty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  ubovo  us 
Itself  an  op|»osite  star ; and  we  will  sit 
: Crown’d  with  fresh  flowers  like— — 

J Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  y No,  like  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kingfT of  patriarchal  times, 
t Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,' 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.  I/**  us  on. 

Enter  Pama. 

Pan.  May  the  king  live  forever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

I«onger  than  hr  can  love.  How  my  soul  hutes 
This  language  ”hich  makes  life  itself  a lio, 
i Hatteritig  dust  with  eternity*  Well.  Panin  ! 

Be  brief. 

Pan.  I am  charged  by  Saleinenes  to 
. Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 

} That  for  this  day,  at  least,  ho  will  not  quit 
. The  palace : when  the  general  returns, 

He  will  adduce  such  reasons  ns  will  warrant 
| His  during,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
| Of  his  presumption. 

; Sat.  What!  am  I then  coop’d? 

Already  captive?  can  I not  even  breathe 
I The  breath  of  heaven?  Tell  prince  Salemeues, 

Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 


,*•  Who  lot  ed  no  gems  so  well  as  those  of  nature.” — MS.] 
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1 

In  mutinous  myriads,  I would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I must  obey,  m»d  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen  — 

How  many  a dayr  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 

And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people’s  louging; 

Leaving  thy  subjects’  eyes  ungratified, 

The  satraps  uncontroll’d,  the  gods  unworshipp'd, 

And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth. 

Till  all,  save  i vil,  slumber’d  through  the  realm ! 

And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a day, — 

A day  which  may'  redeem  thee  ? Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a few  hours, 

For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers’  race, 

And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance? 

Pan.  ’Tis  true ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Dispatch’d  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  mv  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  ! 

Sar.  Away’  ! 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine  ! 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantasies ; 

There  is  no  j*eril : — *ti.s  a sullen  scheme 
Of  Sulomencs,  to  approve  his  zeal, 

And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us. 

Myr.  By  all  that's  good  and  glorious  take  this 
counsel. 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
’Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love  ; 

So  let  mo  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose  ! — far  better 
Thus  than  lie  wither’d. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr’d 
A monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A trifling  revel  ? 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mine  ; 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  ’Tis  the  first 

Boon  which  I ever  ask’d  Assyria’s  king. 

Sar.  That’s  true,  and  wer’t  my  kingdom,  must  be 
granted. 

Well,  for  thy  sake,  I yield  me.  Fauia,  hence  ! 

Thou  heur’st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Pania 

Sar.  I marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  mo? 

Myr.  Thy  sufety  ; and  the  certainty  that  naught 
Could  urge  tho  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou? 
Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I fear  for  thee. 

Sar.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  ut  these  vaiu 
fancies. 

Myr.  If  tho  worst  come,  I shall  be  whore  none 
weep, 

And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 

And  thou? 

Sar.  I shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 


s [“  Wishing  eternity  to  dust.”— M8.) 
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! Myr.  Where? 

• Sar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  in  Assyria*  or  with  them  elsewhere, 
i Fute  made  mo  what  I am — may  make  me  nothing — 

1 Rut  either  that  or  nothing  must  I be ; 

I will  not  live  degraded. 

Afyr.  Ifadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dure  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Myr  Dost  thou  suspect  none  T 

Sar.  Suspect ! — that’s  a spy’s  office.  Oh  ! wo  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 

And  vainer  fears.  Within  there! — Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 

If  I must  make  a prison  of  our  palace. 

At  least  wo’ll  wear  our  fetteni  jocundly : 

If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  Summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 
i Here  wo  are  still  uninenaccd.  IIo ! within  there ! 

* [Exit  Sardanai’alls. 
Myr.  (tola.)  Why  do  I love  this  man?  My 
country’s  daughters 

) liove  none  but  heroes.  But  I have  no  country  ! 

, The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bond*.  I love  him  ; 

And  that’s  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
i To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.  Be  it  so : 

1 The  hour  is  coming  when  he’ll  need  all  love. 

And  find  none.  To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb’d  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country’s  creed : 

I was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I save  liim, 

I should  not  love  Aim  better,  but  myself; 

And  I have  need  of  the  last,  for  I have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger: 

And  yet  methinks  I love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 

'Hie  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  I hut  wake  a single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
’Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sen,  within  his  heart, 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 
triumph. 

He  loves  me,  and  I love  him ; the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 

If  not,  I have  a means  of  freedom  still, 

And  if  I cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 

May  show  him  how  alone  a king  can  leave 
His  throne.  I must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight. 

[Exit.* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Portal  of  the  name  Hall  of  the  Palace. 

Belesee,  (*ala».)  The  sun  goes  down : methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria’s  empire. 


* [There  are  two  of  I.oni  Byron’s  characteristic  excel- 
] lences,  which  he  never  leave*  behind  in  hi*  most  fantastic 
expeditions,  and  which  he  has  accordingly  brought  into  his 
new  domain  of  classic  tragedy.  One  of  these  is  his  intense 
feeling  of  the  loveliness  of  woman— las  power,  not  only  of 
picturtag  individual  forms,  but  of  infusing  into  the  very  at- 
mosphere w hicu  Mirrounds  them  the  spirit  of  btfauty  and  of 
| K>ve  A soft  roseate  light  is  spread  over  them,  which  seems 
to  sink  into  the  soul.  The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude 
I is  la*  comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  vastest  objects  in 


How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds, 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts!  If  not  in  vaiu, 

Thou  suii  that  siukest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

1 have  outwatuh’d  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  ’tis  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria’s  years.  And  yet  how  calm  ! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  u fall — 

A summer’s  sun  discloses  it.  Yon  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem’d  everlasting ; hut  oh  ! thou  true  sun  ! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fomituiu  of  all  life,  nud  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it.  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ? Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  hurst  from  ocean  ? why  not  dart 
A beam  of  hope  uthwart  the  future  years. 

As  of  wrath  to  it*  days?  Hear  me  ! oh,  hear  me! 

I am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 

I have  gazed  on  thee  ut  thy  rise  and  fall. 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  inid-duy  beams, 

When  my  eye  dured  not  meet  thee.  I have  watch’d 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear’d  thee. 

And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'll — hut 
Only  to  thus  much:  while  I speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 

To  the  delighted  west,  wliiqji  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dyiug  glory.  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?  ’Tis  a sunset; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay. 

Enter  Arbaces,  hy  an  inner  door. 

Arb.  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ? Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover’d  day? 

: Our  business  is  with  night — 'tis  come. 

! Bel.  But  not 

I (tone. 

Arb.  Let  it  roll  on — we  are  ready. 

Bel.  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stare  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.  Meantime 
I have  prepared  as  innny  glittering  speare 
As  will  outsparkic  our  allies — your  planets. 

There  is  no  more  to  thw'art  us.  The  she-king, 

That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.  The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 

The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff'd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel  'Twits  a brave  one. 

— 

the  material  universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  desert  p-  ' 
lion  of  individual  scene*  in  nil  his  work*,  but  the  noblest 
allusion*  to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  pays 
•*  no  allegiance  but  to  the  elements."  The  moon,  the  stars,  [ 
the  ocean,  the  mountain  desert,  nrc  endowed  by  mm  with 
new  “speech  and  tang  iage,“  and  send  to  the  heart  their 
mighty  voices.  He  car  interpret  between  us  and  the  firiun-  i 
ment,  or  give  us  all  t :e  sentiment  of  an  everlasting  *01-  | 
lude.— Anon.] 
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Arh  And  is  a weak  one — ’tis  worn  out — we’ll 

mend  it. 

Bel.  Alt  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  It*  founder  was  a hunter — 

I am  a soldier — what  is  there  to  fear  ? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb  And  the  priest,  it  may  be:  but 

If  yon  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines?  why  stir  me  up? 

Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  . 

Arb  I look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A fair  summer’s  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  etare. 

Bel.  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest,  und  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 

As  it  would  quit  its  (dace  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well  ? 

Bel.  ’Tis  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet. 

Arb.  { touching  bin  scabbard.)  My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard : when  it  shines, 

It  shall  outdazzle  comets.  Let  us  think 

Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 

Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  conquer, 

They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 

Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt ; 

For  I observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 

! And  own  the  bravest  forilie  most  devout 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou  hast 
not 

i Seen  me  turn  hack  from  battle. 

Arb.  No  ; I own  thee 

' As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia’s  captain, 

As  skilful  in  Chaldea’s  worship : now, 

Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 

And  tie  the  warrior? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect  This  woman’s  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror  To  have  pluck'd 
A bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 

And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 

That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 

But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 

And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  ail  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 

And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Saicmcuc*. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resi  t. 

Bel.  Why  not  ? they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

Aud  therefore  need  a solo.er  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeininuto  tiling  that  governs, 
For  the  queo  s sake,  his  sister.  Mark  you  not 
He  kcc|iK  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 
Arb.  And  ever  thwarted ; what  would  you  have 
more 

To  make  a rebel  out  of?  A fool  reigning, 

His  blood  dishonor’d,  und  himself  disdain’d: 

Why.  it  is  hi*  revenge  wo  work  for. 

Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so : this  I doubt  of. 

Arb.  What  if  we  sound  him  ? 

Bel.  Yea — if  the  time  served. 

Enter  Balea. 

Bal.  Satraps  ! The  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night. 

Bel.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

Iu  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  So  ; here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How!  in  the  palace?  it  was  not  thus  order'd. 
Bal.  It  is  so  order'd  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Bal.  I know  not 

May  I retire? 

Arh  Stay. 

Bel.  Arb.  aside.)  Hush  ! let  him  go  his  way.  ! 

( Alternately  to  Bal.)  Yes,  Bales,  thank  the  monarch, 
kiss  the  hem 

Of  his  imperial  robe,  and<say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crums  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was’t  midnight? 

Bal.  It  was:  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nimrod  fjords,  1 
I humble  me  before  you,  and  depart.  [Exit  Baum. 

Arh.  I like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place  ; 
There  is  some  mystery : wherefore  should  he  change  1 

. it?  . 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  ohnngr  a thousand  times  u day? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 

And  moves  more  parusang*  in  its  intents 

Thau  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 

To  leave  their  foe  at  fault— Why  dost  thou  muse? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  paviliou, — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel.  And  ho  loved  his  queen — 

And  thrice  a thousand  harlotry  besides — 

Aud  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  aud  glory. 

Arh.  Still — I like  it  not. 

If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we:  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 

Beset  with  drown’  guards  and  drunken  courtiers: 

But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel.  Is  it  so  ? 

Mcthought  the  haughty  soldier  fear’d  to  mount 
A throne  loo  easily — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes,  j 

Thou  shall  perceive  how  far  I fear  or  no. 

Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  guyly  play’d 
for; 

But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a kingdom. 

Bel.  I have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  it* 

Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb.  Now;  were  I a soothsayer,  I 

I would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 

But  be  the  stars  obey’d — I con  not  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.  Who’s  her©  ? 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  Satraps ! 

Bel.  My  prince ! 

Sal.  Well  met — I sought  ye  both, 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Arh.  Wherefore  so? 

Sal.  ’T»  not  the  hour. 

Arb.  The  hour! — what  hour?  i 

Sal.  Of  midnight  1 ' 

1 
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Sal.  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

Bel.  Oil ! yes — we  had  forgotten. 

Sal.  It)  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a sovereign’s  invitation  ? 

Arb.  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

Sal.  Then  why  here? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

Sal.  On  what  duty  7 

BeL  On  the  state’s. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  tho  presence ; 

But  found  tho  monarch  absent.1 

Sal.  And  I too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport  7 

Sal.  To  arrest  two  traitors.  Guards ! Within  there ! 

Enter  Guards. 

Sal.  (continuing.)  Satraps, 

Your  swords. 

Bel.  ( delivering  his.)  My  lord,  behold  my  cimeter. 
Arb.  { drawing  hie  sword.)  Take  mine. 

Sal.  ( advancing .)  I will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

Tho  hilt  quits  not  this  hund* 

Sitl.  ( drawing .)  How ! dost  thou  bravo  mo  ? 

’Tis  well — this  saves  a trial,  and  false  mercy. 

Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb  Soldiers ! Ay — 

Alone  you  dare  not 

Sal.  Alone ! foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a prince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  force?  Wo  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy  strength  : thy  tooth  is  naught  without  its  venom — 
The  serpent’s,  not  tho  lion’s.  Cut  him  down. 

Bel.  ( interposing .)  Arbaces ! are  you  mad  ? Have 
I not  render’d 

My  sword?  Then  trust  liko  mo  our  sovereign’s  jus- 
tice. 

Arb  No — I will  sooner  trust  tho  stars  thou  prat’st  of, 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  dio  a king  ut  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  Wly — so  fur  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

Sal.  (to  the  Guards.)  You  hear  him,  and  me. 

lake  him  not, — kill. 

[The  Guards  attack  Arbaces,  who  defends 
himself  valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they 
waver. 

Sal.  Is  it  even  so  ; and  must 

l do  tho  hangman’s  office?  Recreants!  seo 
How  you  should  '»ll  a traitor. 

[Salemenes  attacks  Arracks. 

Enter  Sardanapaluh  and  Train. 

Sar.  Hold  your  hands — 

Upon  your  lives,  I say.  W’hat,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 

My  sword  ! O fool,  I wear  no  sword : here,  fellow, 
Give  mo  thy  weapon.  [To  a Guard. 

[Sardanapalvs  snatches  a sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers  and  rushes  between  the  combatants — 
they  separate. 

Sar.  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain. 
Audacious  brawlers? 

Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  Or— 

Your  weakness 

Sar.  ( raising  the  sword.)  IIow  ? 

Sal.  Strike ! so  the  blow’s  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  n moment, 

I trust,  for  torture — I'm  content. 

Sar.  What-  -him ! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces? 

Sal.  I ! 

Sar.  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.  Upon  what  warrant  1 
Sal.  ( showing  the  signet.)  Thine. 

Arb.  [confused.)  The  king’s  ! 

Sal.  Yes!  nnd  let  tho  king  confirm  it 

Sar.  I parted  not  from  this  for  such  n purpose. 

Sal.  Yon  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ’d  it  for  the  br«t.  Pronounce  in  person. 

Here  I am  but  your  slave — a moment  past 
I was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Arbaces  and  Salemenes  return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards.  J 

Sal.  Mine’s  sheathed:  I play  you  sheathe  not  yours  : 
’Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A heavy  one  ; the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 

(To  a Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back.  ! 
Well,  sirs, 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Bel.  The  prince  must  answer  that.  , 

Sal.  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  ! treachery  and  Beleses  ! 
That  were  a union  I will  not  believe. 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof? 

Sal.  I'll  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb.  (to  Sul.)  A sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
os  oft  ns  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother. 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible : he  dared  not  ; no — 

No — I’ll  not  hear  of  sueh  things.  These  vain  bicker-  | 
ings 

Are  spawn’d  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men’s  lives. 

Yon  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 

And  I will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why.  if  I thought  so — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be:  the  Mede  Arbaces — 

Tho  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I'll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  hitn  render 

The  cimeter  to  mo  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.  Chief,  keep  your  wenpon. 

Sal.  ( delivering  back  the  signet.)  Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire, 

I used  it  for  your  honor,  nnd  restore  it 
Because  I cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 

Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I should . 

II©  never  ask’d  it 

« t"  But  found  the  monarch  claim'd  his  privacy."— M8.J 

* [ **  not  else 

It  quits  this  living  haml."— MS.] 
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Sal.  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

! Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  1 know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  princo 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal  Pence,  factious  priest,  and  faithless  soldier! 
thou 

Uuit’st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
• Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  maukiud. 

Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
j For  those  who  know  thee  not.  Thy  fellow's  sin 
1 Is,  at  the  least,  a bold  oue,  mid  not  temper'd 
! By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

1 Bel.  Hear  him, 

! My  liege — the  son  of  Bolus ! he  blasphemes 
; The  worship  of  the  laud,  which  bows  the  knee 
i Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh  ! for  that  I pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.  I dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men  ; feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I sprung  are — what  I see  them — ashes. 
Bel.  King ! do  uot  deem  ho:  they  are  with  the  stars, 
| And 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
1 If  yon  preach  farther — Why,  this  is  rank  treason. 

Sal.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  w’onihip  of 

Assyria's  idols ! Let  him  be  released — 

Give  liim  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  and  lie  sermonized. 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea’s  starry  mysteries. 

Bel  Monarch  ! respect  them. 

Sar  Oh  ! for  that — I love  them ! 

I love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 

And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha’s  eyes; 

I love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 

As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks : but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  nay*  or  the  ubodes  of  gods, 

As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 

Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I know  nor  care  not 
There's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 

Besides,  I know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — uot liing. 

I see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty — 1 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I shall  know*  neither 
Bel.  For  neither , sire,  say  better. 

Sar.  I will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff*,  for  that  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  yotir  miuistry — not  loving  either. 

Sal.  (aside.)  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad. 
Then  must  I save  him, 

Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Pleas©  you  to  hear  me,  Satraps! 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I doubt  the© 

More  than  the  soldier ; and  would  doulrt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a warrior : let  us  part 
In  peace — I’ll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn'd  by  the  guilty : this  I'll  uot  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  de|iends 
Your  own  ; and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 

But  fear  not — for  that  I am  soft,  not  fearful — 

And  so  live  ou.  Were  I the  thing  some  think  me, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Ol  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust, 

Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  b©  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass 
As  I have  said,  I will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 

Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.  Albeit  better  nieu 
Than  ye  or  I stand  ready  to  arraign  you  ; 

And  should  I leave  your  fate  to  stonier  judges, 

And  proofs  of  all  kiuds.  I might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are  ’ /ere 
Once  honest.  Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency-— 

Bel.  ( interrupting  him.)  Is  worthy  of  yourself ; 
and,  although  innocent, 

We  thank 

Sar.  Priest ! keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Bclus  ; 

His  offspring  needs  none. 

Bel.  But  beiug  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent— Guilt  is  loud.  If  ye  are  loyal, 

Ye  are  injured  nieu,  and  should  be  sad,  uot  grateful. 

Bel.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  [»ower  omnipotent ; but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a mero  favor. 

Sar.  That's  a good  sentence  for  a homily, 

Though  not  for  this  occasion.  Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign’s  cause  before  his  people. 

Bel.  I trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  cause,  perhaps ; 

But  many  causers : — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  fuuctiou 
Ou  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 

Which  are  your  chronicles,  I pray  you  note, 

That  there  arc  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  noue ; 

And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him 
Were  they  once  masters — but  that’s  doubtful.  Sa- 
traps ! 

Your  swords  and  poisons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
I have  no  call  for  either.  Salemenes ! 

Follow  me* 

[Exeunt  Sard  ana  palls,  Salrmenek,  and  the 
TVain , Ac.  leaving  Arbaces  and  Belesks. 
Arb.  Be  loses ! 

Bel.  Now*,  what  think  you  7 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost. 

Bel.  That  we  have  won  the  kiugdom 

Arb.  What?  thus  suspected — with  the  sword  slung 
o’er  us 

But  by  a single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering. 

To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 

Which  spared  us — why,  I know  not. 

BeL  Seek  not  why ; 

M'  mow  them  beautiful,  and  see  them  brilliant.”— 
MS.J 

> [The  second  Act  js,  we  think,  a failure.  The  conspira- 
tors hare  a tedious  dialogue,  whuh  is  interrupted  by  bale- 



menes  with  a guard.  Salemenes  is  followed  by  the  king, 
who  reverses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Arbaces,  because 
he  will  not  believe  him  guilty,  anil  Bclcses,  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  long  speeches  about  the  national  religion. 
This  incident  only  is  w ell  managed.— He  hem.] 
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Bat  1ft  ns  profit  by  the  interval. 

The  hour  is  Mil!  our  own — our  power  the  wune — 

The  night  the  same  we  destined.  Ho  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
, Suspicion  into  such  n certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arh.  And  yet 

Brl.  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arh.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

Saved  them  from  Salcmenea. 

Bel.  And  how  long 

Will  he  so  spare?  till  .he  first  drunken  minute. 

Arh.  Or  sober,  rather.  Yet  he  did  it  nobly  ; 

Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 

Basely 

Bel.  Say  bravely. 

Arh.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch’d  me,  and,  whate’er  betide, 

I will  no  further  on. 

Brl.  And  lose  the  world  ! 

Arh.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

Bel.  I blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A king  of  distaffs  1 

Arh.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  1 should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor’s  ! 
Bel.  Thou  mayst  endure  whate’er  thou  wilt — the 
stars 

• Have  written  otherwise. 

Arh.  Though  they  came  down, 

And  marsh  ail’d  mo  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 

I would  not  follow. 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 

And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to. 

Arh.  Methought  ho  look’d  like  Nimrod  as  ho  s|x>ke, 
Even  ns  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 

And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

Bel.  I told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him. 

And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 

What  then?  ho  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arh.  But  we 

| The  meaner: — Would  he  had  not  spared  us! 

| Bel.  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily? 

A ~h.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

Bel.  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men! 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  coll  treason,  and 
Foots  treachery — aud,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatious!)*! 

’Twixt  thee  and  Sal  emeries,  thou  art  turn’d 
Into — what  shnll  I say  ? — Sartlunapulus  ! 

I know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arh.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  ine  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 

I must  forgive  you,  even  as  ho  forgave  us — 
Seminmis  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 

Bel.  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Not  even  a husband. 

Arh.  I must  serve  him  truly 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest. 

, I shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven  ; 

I And  if  not  quito  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 

| Yon  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes, 


And  mysteries,  aud  corollaries  of 

Right  and  wrong,  which  I lack  for  my  direction, 

And  must  pursue  hut  what  n plain  heart  teaches. 

And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  Havo  you  finish’d  ? 

Arh.  Yea— 

With  you. 

Bel.  Aud  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me? 

Arh.  That’s  a sacerdotal  thought, 

And  not  a soldier’s. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wrangling*,  anii  but  hear  me. 

Arh.  No— 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  s*.  :t!e  spirit 
Than  in  a phalanx. 

Bel.  If  ft  must  lie  so- 

l'll on  alone 

Arh.  Aloue ! 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arh.  But  this  is  fill’d. 

Brl.  With  worse  than  vacancy— 

A despised  monarch.  Look  to  it.  Arbaces: 

I have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.  Heaven  itself 
Seem’d  to  cousent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 

Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrank 
Into  a shallow  softness;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish.  I will  lie 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 

Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one  ; 

And,  if  I win,  Arbaccs  is  my  servant. 

Arh.  Your  servant ! 

Bel.  Why  not  ? better  than  he  slave. 

The  pardon'd  slave  of  tike  Sardannpu'v.s ! 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arh.  It  is  obey’d  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let’s  hear  it 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel.  With  onr  troops? 

Pan . My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  bo  obey’d : 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pan.  My  order  m to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

Bel.  (aside.)  Ay ! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  lienee. 

Pan,  I will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[Exit  Paxia. 

Bel.  Now  then  obey  ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gate* 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison— 

No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  hast  harp’d  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 

Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

Bel.  Graves ! 

Arh.  If  I thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
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Ouc  mow  titan  mine. 

Bel.  It  ahull  have  work  enough. 

' Let  mo  hop*'  belter  than  thou  nugurest ; 

! At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
j Thou  dost  agree  with  mo  in  understanding 
( This  order  as  a sentence! 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ? it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarch* — 

Pardon  and  poison — favors  and  a sword— 

A distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 

How  many  satraps  in  his  father’s  time — 

For  he  I own  is,  or  at  least  tea*,  bloodless — 

Bl.  Hut  trill  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I seen  act  out 
In  his  sire’s  day  for  mighty  vice. royalties, 

Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path ! I know  not  how, 

But  they  all  sicken’d  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  A,jd  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we’ll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  ’Twill  be  shorten’d  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel.  No ; they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 

Where  we  arc  known,  and  may  have  partisans: 

If  they  had  meant  to  slay  ti*  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.  Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

Bel.  Fool ! hence — what  else  should  despotism 
alarm’d 

Mean 1 I/*t  ns  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces? 

Bel.  No ; towards  your  kingdom. 

There’s  time,  there’s  heart,  and  hope,  and  power,  and 
means, 

Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope. — 
Away ! 

Arb.  And  I even  yet  repenting  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right.  Away,  I say ! 

Let ’s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking, 
I And  the  walls  have  a scent  of  night -shade — hcnco  ! 

1 Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 

| Jur  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal ; 

Our  quick  departure  hiuders  our  good  escort, 
j The  worthy  rania,  from  anticipating 

The  orders  of  some  pnrasanga  from  hence : 

Nay,  there’s  no  other  choice,  hut hence.  I say. 

\Exit  with  Arbacf.s,  who  fulloir * reluctantly.1 

Enter  Sardavapalub  and  Salem  knu» 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed. 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a remedy  ; , 

We  are  now  secure  by  thoeo  men's  exile. 

Sal.  Yea, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  i a from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  nave  t.o  do? 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon?  j 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your  i 
temple*. 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannicul. 

SaL  But  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  *o. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  firm  tie*  n 

Sal.  They  are  not  there  yet — never  shoulu  they  j 
Were  I well  listen’d  to.  [be  ao, 

Sar.  Nay,  I bare  listen’d 

Impartially  to  thee — why  not  to  them? 

SaL  You  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it  is, 

I take  ray  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  7 
SaL  Sira, 

Dispense  with  me — I am  no  womiler : 

Command  me  ill  ull  service  save  the  Bacchant's 
Sar.  Nay,  but  ’tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  tlinae  who 
Too  oft  Am  I permitted  to  depart  ? [revel 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I am  king.  You  should  have  been  the  monarch, 

.And  I — I know  not  what,  and  care  not ; but 

Think  not  I urn  insensible  to  nil 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  auil  thy  rough  y«  1 kind, 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  ray  follies. 

If  I have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 

That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I doubt 
The  advice  was  sound  ; but,  let  them  live  : we  will  not 
Cavil  about  their  lives— so  let  them  mend  them 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  mo 

SaL  Tli  us  you  ruu 

The  risk  to  sleep  forever,  to  save  traitors — 

A moment’s  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 

Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 

• [Arbaccs  is  a mere  common-place  warrior ; and  Belesos. 
; on  whom,  we  suspect.  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
I usual  pains,  is  a very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  villain. 
1 Sardanupalus,  indeed,  and  Saleniencs,  are  both  made  to 
| speak  of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-mover  of  the 
1 plot,  as  a politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaccs  is  but  a “ war* 
j like  puppet and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him, 
in  hict,  a**  the  first  instigator  of  Arbaccs  to  his  treason,  and 
as  making  use  of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  to  inflame  the  nmbition, 
to  direct  the  measures,  to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove 
[ the  despondency,  of  his  comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing 
appears  in  the  tragedy.  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious 
to  show  ins  own  contempt  for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not 
even  allowed  him  that  share  of  cunning  and  evil  influence 
which  was  necessary  for  the  part  which  he  had  to  fill.  Instead 
of  lieing  the  original',  the  restless  and  unceasing  prompter  to 
bold  mid  wicked  measures,  wc  find  him,  on  his  first  ap- 
jiearance.  hanging  back  from  the  enterprise,  and  chilling 
the  energy  of  Arboces  by  an  enumeration  of  the  real  or 
possible  difficulties  which  might  yet  impede  its  execution. 

Instead  of  exercising  that  power  over  the  mind  of  his  com 
rude  which  a religious  impostor  may  well  possess  over 
better  and  more  magnanimous  souls  than  his  own,  Boleses 
is  ms  ’e  to  pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  ears ; ana 
Arbaccs  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  in  hi?  creed  as  S.miana- 
palus.  When  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  gazing 
with  hope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  the  Chaldean 
points  out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  speaks, 
in  the  language  of  Mczentius,  of  the  sword  onwhichAu 
confidence  depends,  and  instead  of  being  a tool  in  the  hand 
of  the  ponlifl,  he  says  almost  every  thing  which  is  likely  to 
affront  him.  Though  Belcses  is  introduced  to  us  a-  engnged 
in  devotion,  and  a?  a fervent  worshipper  of  the  Sun,  he  is  . 
nowhere  made  either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  that  pro  1 
jrfsional  zeal  against  Sardanapalus  which  lus  open  con 
tempt  of  the  gods  would  naturally  call  for  , and  no  reason 
appears,  throughout  the  play,  w hy  Arbaces  should  follow, 
against  his  own  conscience  and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a 
man  of  whom  he  speaks  with  dislike  and  disgust,  and  w hose 
pretences  to  inspiration  and  sanctity  le  treats  with  on 
mingled  ridicule  — Bisitor  Hkbkr  ) 
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Sar.  Tempt  me  not: 

My  word  is  pass’d. 

Sal.  But  it  may  be  recall’d. 

Sar.  ’Tis  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  ho  decisive. 

, This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
| But  to  provoke — a pardon  should  he  full, 

[ Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

i After  I had  repeal’d  them,  or  at  least 
i Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
. Urged  ino  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies? 

! Sal  True  ; that  I had  forgotten  ; that  Is,  sire, 

1 If  they  e’er  reach’d  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Reprove  mo  more  for  my  advice  ? 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety, 

In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 

Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  safety  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  henco,  then ; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently’  of  thy  brother. 

Sal.  Sire,  I shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salemenes. 
Sar.  (solus.)  That  man  is  of  a temper  too  se- 
vere ; 

‘.ard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — while  I 
Ain  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers : 

But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 

If  I have  err’d  this  time,  ’tis  on  the  sido 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 

I know  not  what  to  call  it ; but  it  reckons 

With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure  ; 

A spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  »■>!! 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity’ — 1 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majesties] 

Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  ut  times 
I think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 

Awuy  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I will  be  joyous — 
And  hero  comes  Joy’s  true  herald. 

Enter  Myrriia. 

Myr.  King ! the  sky 

, Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 

In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a commanding  tempest.’ 

Will  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say’st  thou? 

Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I should  bo 

i Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene, 
i And  watch  the  warring  elements  ; hut  this 
Would  littlo  suit  tho  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.  Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  tho  roar  of  clouds  ? 

Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove.’ 

Sar.  Jove ! — ay,  your  Baal — 

Ours  also  has  a property  in  thunder, 

And  ever  and  anon  somo  fulling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity, — and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes — for  tho  priests.  Well,  we  will  not  gc 
forth 

Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  hut  mukc 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  ! that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  The 
gods 

Are  kinder  to  thco  than  thou  to  thyself, 

And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  fort, 

To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  bo  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river’s  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ; the*  * alls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.  Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a winding  way, 

And  massy  portal ; hut  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 

Even  as  tho  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 

The  steel  will  reach  tho  earthly.  But  bo  calm : 

Tho  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  aro 
Banish’d,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary?  Thou! 

Myr.  I would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  duo  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life : wer't  otherwise, 

I should  not  merit  mine.  Besides,  you  heard 
Tho  princely’  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange  ; 

The  gentle  and  tho  austere  aro  both  against  me, 

And  urge  mo  to  revenge. 

Myr.  ’Tis  a Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a kingly  one — I’ll  none  on't ; or 
If  ever  I indulge  in’t,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  ’tis  fear 

I have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath, 

Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I would  not  copy. 

I thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.4 

Myr.  My  lord,  I am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 

Nor  of  my  attributes ; I have  shared  your  splendor, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.  You  may  livo 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads: 
But  this  the  gods  avert ! I am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I feel, 

Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs,* 

Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists, 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 

* t“  Nor  silent  Baal,  our  imaged  deity, 

Although  his  marble  face  looks  frowningly 
As  the  dull  shadows,”  Ace.— MS.) 

* V In  distant  flashes  j | tempesU”-MS.) 

* [“  As  from  the  gods  to  augur.”— MS.] 

* [“  The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women.’’— M8.] 

* ["  Rather  than  prove  that  love  to  you  in  griefs  Ml ' 
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That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.  Ijct’s  in — 

The  hour  approaches,  and  wo  must  prepare 
To  meet  tho  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast. 

[ Exeunt.1 


ACT  HI. 

S C K N E I. 

The  Hallo/  the  Palace  illuminated . — Sarhanapaujs 
and  his  Guests  at  Table. — A Storm  without,  and 
Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  the  Banquet. 

Sar.  Fill  full ! why  this  is  as  it  should  be:  hero 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair!  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod’s  huntings, 
Or  inv  wild  grandam’s  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer’d? 

Alt.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been, 

Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach’d 

The  acme  of  Snrdanapalus,  who 

Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  solo  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.  What  Is  it  that  we  seek? 

Enjoyment ! We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 

And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that?  I have  heard  otherwise! 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  ! — 'Tis  impossible. 

What  cause  ? 

Sar.  What  cause?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up; 

We  will  not  think  e.'  them : there  are  none  such, 

Or  if  there  bo,  they  aro  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  ! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  u measure  to 
Tho  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I? 

The  god  Sardannpalns ! 

[Zamks  and  the  Guests  kneel,  and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 

His  father  Baal,  the  got!  Sardannpalus ! 

[//  thunders  as  they  kneel ; some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends?  in  that  strong 
peal 

His  father  gods  consented. 

Mar.  Menaced,  rather. 

Kinj,,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety? 

Sar.  Impiety  ! — nay,  if  tho  sires  who  reign’d 
Before  me  can  lie  gods.  I’ll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.  But  arise,  my  pious  friends  ; 

Hoard  your  devotion  for  tho  thunderer  there: 

I seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipp'd. 

Alt.  Both — 

Both  you  must  ever  bo  by  all  true  subjects. 


1 [The  second  Act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Arlmces,  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Sale- 
menos,  amt  the  too  rash  and  hasty  forgiveness  of  the  rebels 
ry  »he  king,  is,  cn  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninteresting.— 

lirniT.’ 


Sar.  Me  thinks  tho  thunders  still  increase:  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That’s  true,  my  M vrrlia ; ami  could  I convert 
Mv  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 

I’d"  do  it. 

Myr.  Thou’rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  bo 
Able  to  work  a will  so  good  and  general, 

As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then, 

Who  cun,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  sjieak  of  that, 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better  than  mortals.  Friends,  a thought  has  struck 
ine: 

Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  do 
Air  worshippers?  timt  is,  when  it  is  ungrv, 

And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  snn  shines. 

Myr.  And  I would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof’d  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 

The  Atwyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king’s, 

And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek’s  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pardon  ! sire  : 

Wo  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 

Hark!  what  was  that? 

Zam.  . That ! nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  tho  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — Hark  again  ! 
Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  No  more. 

Myrrlia,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order? 

Sing  me  a song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know’st, 

Who  in  thy  country’  threw 

Enter  Pavia,  with  his  sicord  and  garments  bloody , 
and  disordered.  The  Guests  rise  in  confusion? 

Pan.  ( to  the  Guards.)  I/wk  to  the  portals; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without. 

Your  arms!  To  arms!  The  king’s  in  danger.  Mon- 
arch ! 

Excuse  this  haste, — ’tis  faith. 

Sar.  .Speak  on. 

Pan.  It  is 

As  Salemcncs  fear’d  ; the  faithless  satraps 

Sar.  You  arc  wounded — give  some  wine  Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  ’Tis  nothing — a mere  flesh  wound.  I am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 

Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels? 

Pan.  .Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach’d 
Their  stations  in  tho  city,  they  refused 
To  march  ; and  on  my  attei,  at  to  use  the  power 


I 


* [Early  in  the  third  Act,  the  royal  banquet  is  disturbed 
by  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ; and  then  tho  rev 
eller  blazes  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blood  o/ 
Myrrtia  mounts  to  its  proper  office !— Jimu.] 
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Which  I wm  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  roue  ill  fierce  defiance. 

Myr.  All  ? 

Pan.  Too  many. 

, Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  spare  mine  ear*  tho  truth, 
j Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

1 Were  faithful — and  what's  left  of  it  i*  still  so. 

; Myr  And  are  thee©  all  the  force  mill  faithful? — 

Pan.  No— 

1 The  Baetrians,  now  led  ou  by  Salemenes, 

Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  tho  Median  chiefs, 

Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  fralace.  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  tho  king. 

(77c  hesitate*.)  I am  charger!  to  — - 

Mt/r.  ’Tia  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a moment, 

And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers  : his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho ! 

My  armor  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  I not? 

Ho,  there  ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ; ’tia 
Too  heavy : — a light  cuiras  and  my  sword. 

Where  ore  the  rebels? 

Pan.  Scarce  a furlong’s  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  tho  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero,  ho ! 
Order  rny  hors©  out. — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate. 

To  marshal  half  tho  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Exit  SrKKo  for  the  armor. 

Myr.  How  I do  love  thee  ! 

Sar.  I ne’er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I know  thee. 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant.)  Bring  down  my  spear,  too — 
j Where’s  Salemenes? 

| Pan.  Where  a soldier  should  be, 

j In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

: The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
, Left  ’twist  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  'Twas 

When  I Into  left  him,  and  I have  no  fear: 

Our  tronfM  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  tho  present, 

J And  that  I will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 

! I come. 

Pan.  Thero's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Panu. 

Sar.  Altuda — Zanies — forth,  and  arm  ye  ! There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  tho  armory. 

■ See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments:  let  a guard 
Bo  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 

The  post  but  with  their  lives — command  it,  Zamcs. 
Altuda,  arm  yourself  and  return  here  ; 

Your  |kw4  is  near  our  jerson. 

[Exeunt  Zamks,  Altada,  and  all  sate  Mvkrha. 

Enter  Sfero  and  others  t cith  the  King's  Arms , <J-c.  1 

Sfe.  King!  your  armor. 

Sar.  ( arming  himself.)  Give  me  the  cuiran — «o: 
my  baldric ; now 

My  sword : I had  forgot  tho  helm — where  is  it? 

That’s  well — no,  ’tis  too  heavy  : you  mistake,  too— 

It  was  not  this  1 meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A diadem  around  it. 

Sfe.  Sire,  I deem’d 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me, 

This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem’d!  Are  you  too  ».*ru’d  a rebel  I 
Fellow! 

Your  part  in  to  obey:  return,  and — no — 

It  is  too  late — I will  go  forth  without  it 
Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus ! why,  ’tis  ; 

A mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 

All  men  will  recognise  you — for  tho  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness. 

Sar.  I go  forth  to  ho  recognised  ..nd  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.  Now — my  spear  ! I’m  arm'd.  ] 

[7/i  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfero.  : 
Sfero— I had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.1 
Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass, 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.5 

[Exit  Sfkro. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a place  of  safety. 

Why  went  you  not  forth  with  tho  other  damsels?  I 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I am  gone 

Myr.  I follow. 

Sar.  You  / to  battlo  ? 

Myr.  If  it  were  so, 

'Twero  not  tho  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 

I will  await  here  your  return. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  tho  first  to  be  sought  out, 

If  they  prevail ; and,  if  it  be  so, 

And  I return  not 

Myr.  Still,  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How? 

Mur.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 

In  Hades  ! if  there  he,  os  I believe, 

A shore  beyond  the  Styx : and  if  there  be  not, 

In  oslies. 

Sar.  Barest  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr.  I dare  all  things. 

Except  survive  what  I have  loved,  to  be 
A rebel's  booty : forth,  aud  do  your  bravest 

1 {“  In  the  third  Act,  where  Hardanapnlus  rails  for  a 
i mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armor,  recollect  to  quote 
! the  Latin  passage  from  Jurenal  uiion  Otho,  (a  similar  char- 
I acter.  who  did  the  same  thing,)  Gifford  will  help  you  to  it. 

The  trait  i\  perhaps,  too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical,  (of 
[ oth<>,  at  icA*-t.)  and  natural  in  an  effeminate  character." — 
1 Lord  D to  Mr.  M.) 

; * l“  lie  tenet  speculum  pathlci  geslamen  Othonis, 

Acloris  Arunci  spohum,  quo  se  Hie  videbat 

Armatum,  cum  jam  toll!  vexilla  juberct. 

Res  memoranda  novis  annalihu*,  atque  recenti 
Hi  storm,  speculum  civilis  furema  belli."— Juv.  Sat.  ii. 

° This  grasps  n mirror— pathic  Otho’s  boast, 

(Auruncan  Actor's  spoil.)  where,  while  his  host, 

Willi  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required. 

He  view'd  his  mailed  form  : snow’d,  and  admired! 

Lo,  a new  subject  for  the  historic  page, 

A mirror,  midst  the  arms  of  civil  rage  Girroap.)  | 
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Re-enter  Srr.no  with- the  mirror. 

Sar.  (looking  at  himself.)  This  cuiras  fits  me  well, 
the  baldric  better. 

And  the  helm  not  nt  all.  Methinkn  I seem 

[Flings  a mu/  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  we||  in  these  toys ; and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada!  Where's  Altuda  ? 

S/e.  Waiting,  wre. 

Without:  he  has  your  shield  in  readme**. 

Sar.  True  ; 1 forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 

Myrrha,  embrace  me  ; — yet  once  more— ouce  more— 
j Love  me,  whate'er  Iwtide.  My  chiofest  glory 
; Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[Exeunt  S a a D a n a r a u.'s  and  Sfero.1 

Now,  I am  alone. 

AH  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.  Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish!  If  lie  vanquish  not,  1 |»eriah  ; 

For  I will  not  outlive  him.  He  has  wount. 

About  my  heart,  1 know  not  how  nor  why. 

Not  for  that  he  is  king ; for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a grave  ; 

And  yet  I love  him  more.  Oh,  mighty  Jove ! 

Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a barbarian, 

Who  knows  not  of  Olympus!  yes,  I love  him 

1 Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark — to  the  war 

i shout ! 

Methiuks  it  nears  me.  If  it  should  he  so, 

[SAr  drains  forth  a /mall  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
liearn’d  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 
me 

How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me ! It  had  freed  mo 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I loved,  until 
I half  forgot  I was  a slave  : — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 

So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bouduge,  we  forget 
That  shackles  w **n  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.  Again  that  shout ! and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now — 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here  ! what  wouldst  thou  with  him  ? 
How 

Goes  ou  the  :*  -oflict  ? 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

3fyr.  And  the  king? 

Alt.  Like  a king.  I must  find  Sfero, 

; And  bring  him  a new  spear  and  bis  own  helmet 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
! Too  much  exposed.  The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 

And  the  foe  too  ; and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 

His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 

Make  him  a mark  too  royal.  Every  arrow 

Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features. 

And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  Iwth. 

Myr.  Y o gods. 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  father's  laud,  protect  him  ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king 

Alt.  By  Salemones, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  rlinrgc, 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 

The  king ! the  king  fights  as  lie  revels ! ho ! 

Wlmt,  Sfero,  I will  seek  the  armor)' — 

He  must  Ik*  there.  [Exit  Alta  da. 

Myr.  Us  no  dishonor — uo — 

"Pis  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  this  man. 

I almost  wish  now,  what  I never  wish’d 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.  If  Alettes 
Were  shamed  in  wcuriiig  Lydusn  Omphale's 
She -garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a Hercules  at  once. 

Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 

And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 

As  though  it  were  u bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a Greek  girl  should  be  his  puriuuour. 

And  a Greek  hard  his  minstrel,  a Greek  tomb 
Hi*  monument.  How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Loat, 

Ixwt  almost  past  recover)*.  Zanies ! Where 
Is  Zanies? 

Myr.  Posted  with  the  gnani  appointed 

To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  {sola.)  He’s  gone  ; and  told  no  more  than  that 
all's  lost ! 

What  need  have  I to  know  more  ? In  those  words, 
Those  little  words,  a kingdom  and  a king, 

A lino  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ; and  I,  loo,  with  the  great, 
Like  a small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.  At  the  least, 

My  fate  is  in  my  keeping:  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pama. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay  ; we  must  not  lose 
A moment — all  that’s  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

lie  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 

And  beg  you  to  live  ou  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last.  Still,  still  he  does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do ; and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then : — ay, 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  uncicnt  halls, 

Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 

This  fatal  night  Farewell,  Assyria's  line! 

Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod ! Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  ' Away  with  mo — away  ! 

Myr.  No : I'll  die  hero ! — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 

I loved  him  to  the  last 

* [In  the  third  Act,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  are  disturb- 
ed at  their  banquet  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  bail'd  which  follows,  if  we  overlook  the  absurdity, 
which  occurs  dunng  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn 

up  against  each  other  in  a dining-room,  is  extremely  we  J 
told  ; and  Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of  ef- 
feminacy and  courage,  ictity  and  talent,  which  belongs  to 
las  character.— Hibei.] 
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Enter  ‘/ariunafaixs  and  Salemknkr  with  Sol - i 
diem  • Pania  quiU  Myrriia,  and  ranges  himself 
with  them. 

Sar.  Since  it  w thus, 

Well  die  where  we  were  bom — in  our  own  hallfl. 

Serry  your  ranks— stand  firm.  I have  dispatch'd 
A tru  <ty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zanies, 

All  fr*»h  mid  faithful ; they’ll  be  here  anon. 

All  is  not  over. — Pamn,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pania  returns  towards  Myrriia. 
Sal.  We  have  breathing  time : yet  once  more 
charge,  riy  friends— 

One  for  Assyria ! 

Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bactria  ! 

My  faithful  Bactrians,  I will  henceforth  be 
Kinj  of  yo or  nation,  and  we’ll  hold  together 
This  realm  rs  province. 

SaL  Hark ! they  corne — they  come. 

Enter  Peleses  and  Arracks  with  the  Rebels. 

Arb.  .‘1/t  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.  Charge! 
charge ! 

Eel  Ou  ! on  ! — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  us. 
—On  ! 

| They  charge  the  King  and  Salemenks  with 
their  Troops,  who  defend  themselves  till  the 
atriral  oj  Zames,  with  the  Guard  before 
mentioned.  The  Rebels  are  then  driven  off, 
and  pursued  by  Salkmenes,  <fr.  As  the 
King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit , Brlesk* 
crosses  him. 

,fel.  Ho  I tyrant — / will  end  this  war. 

Sar.  Even  so, 

Vy  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — yield,  I pray  thee. 

1 would  reserve  thee  for  a filter  doom, 

Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 

Bel.  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  No,  thine. — I’ve  lately  read, 

Though  but  a young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 

And  ranging  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush’d. 

Bel.  But  not  by  thee. 

( They  fight ; Beleses  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
Sar.  ( raising  his  sword  to  dispatch  him,  exclaims) — 
Now  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit? 

’ A Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  BeLeses. 
They  assail  the  King , who,  in  turn , is  rescued 
by  a Party  of  his  Soldiers , who  drive  the 
Rebe.i  off. 

The  villain  was  a prophet  after  all. 

Upon  them — ho ! there— victory  is  our*. 

[Exit  in  pursuit. 

Myr.  (to  Pan.)  Pursue  ! Why  stand'st  thou  here,  j 
and  leav’st  the  ranks 

Of  fellow-eoldiers  conquering  without  thee  T 

Pan.  The  king’s  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Myr.  Me  / 

Think  not  of  me — a single  soldier’s  arm 
Must  uot  be  wanting  now.  I ask  no  giiurd, 

I need  uo  guard : what,  with  a world  at  stake, 

Keep  watch  upou  a woman  T Hence,  I say, 

Or  thou  art  shamed ! Nay,  then,  I will  go  forth, 


A feeble  female,  ’midst  their  desjierato  strife, 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  tliou  ehouldet 
shield 

Thy  sovereign.  [ Exit  Myrrjia. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  damsel ! — She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.  Sardanapolus  holds  her 
Fur  dearer  than  hius  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ; and  can  I do  less  than  he, 

Who  never  flash’d  a cimeter  till  now  ? 

Myrrha,  return,  and  I obey  you,  though 
I u disoliedieuce  to  the  monarch.  [JLril  Pania. 

Enter  Altada  und  Sfero  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha! 

What,  gone?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.  Can  aught  have  befallen  them  ? 

Sfe.  I saw  both  safe,  when  lute  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 

And  min  his  own  Ioniun,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  I*et  us  trace  them  ; 

8he  cannot  he  fled  far  ; and,  found,  she  makes 
A richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover’d  kingdom. 

Alt  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it : he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  friends ; and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer’s  day,  which  bodes 
A twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 

The  mail’s  iuscnilabie. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstauce : away— 

Let’s  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 

Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 

Condemn'd  without  a crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Salemenes  and  Soldiers , «|*c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering:  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open’d  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true  ; nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.  But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  ? where’s  the  king  ? 

Enter  Sardanafalits,  cum  suis , tj-r.  and  Myrriia. 

Sar.  Here,  brother 1 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I hope. 

Sar.  Not  quite  ; but  let  it  pass. 

We’ve  clear'd  the  palace 

Sal.  And  I trust  the  citjr. 

Our  numbers  gather ; and  I’ve  order’d  onward 
A cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved, 

All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a flight 
Sar.  It  is  already,  or  ut  least  they  march’d 
Faster  than  I could  follow  with  my  Buctrians, 

Who  spared  uo  speed.  I am  spent : give  me  a teat 
Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 


> (The  king,  by  his  darin*  valor,  restores  the  fortune  of  scene  that  ensues  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic. — 
toe  Ifixt,  and  returns,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  palace.  The  Jeffrey.] 
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Act  in. 


Sar.  ’Tis  no  placo  to  rest  on, 

For  mind  nor  body:  let  mo  have  n couch, 

f They  place  a seal. 

A peasant's  stool,  I care  not  what : so — now 
I breathe  more  freely. 

S.il.  This  great  hour  has  proved 

* The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sac.  Aud  tho  most  tiresome.  Where’s  my  cupbearer? 
■ Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  (smiling.)  'Tis  the  first  time  ho 
I Ever  had  such  an  order:  even  I, 

! Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
I Suggest  a purpler  beverage. 

•s  ar.  Blood — doubtless, 

i But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ; ns  for  wine, 

. I havo  leurn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element: 
Thrice  have  I drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew’d, 

With  greater  strength  than  tho  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire  ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
i To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Snr.  Slain  ! unrewarded ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst:  that’s  hard,  poor  slave ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold  : all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne’er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ; for  I was  parch’d 
As  1 am  now.  [They  bring  water — he  drinks. 

I live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I reserve  for  hours  of  love, 

But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm? 

Sar.  A scratch  from  brave  Bcleses. 

Myr.  Oh  ! ho  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a little  stifF  and  painful, 

Now  I am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  havo  bound  it  with 

So-  The  fillet  of  my  diadem : tho  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me, 

Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  (to  the  Attendants.)  Summon  speed?  v 
A leech  of  the  most  skilful : pray,  retiro  . 

1 will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently:  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do  1 ask? 
j Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sat.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

: Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No : like  tho  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 

(Aud  femininely  meuneth  furiously, 

Becauso  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 

Against  the  hunter  dying  with  her  cub, 

She  urged  on  with  her  voice  aud  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  « yes,  tho  soldiers, 

In  tho  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed ! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 


1 [The  rebels  arc  nt  length  repulsed.  The  king  re-enters 
wounded,  and  retires  to  rest,  after  a short  and  very  charac- 
teristic conversation  between  Snlcmencs  und  Myrrha.  in 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  o'her,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing 


Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; • 

Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash’d  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o’er  her ; her  bine  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ; her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ; her  lips 
Apart ; her  voico  that  clove  through  nil  the  din, 

As  a lute’s  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 

Jarr’d  but  not  drown’d  by  the  loud  brattling ; hor 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  bom 
whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  sho  caught  up 
From  a dead  soldier’s  grasp; — all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  tho  troops  a prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself, 

Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sal.  (aside.)  This  is  too  much. 

Again  tho  love-fit’s  on  him,  and  all’s  lost. 

Unless  wo  turn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud.)  But  pray  thee,  sire, 
Think  of  your  wound — you  said  even  now  ’twos 
painful. 

Sar.  That’s  true, too;  but  I must  tut  think  of  it 

Sal.  1 have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I had  given,  aud  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so 

Sal.  (in  retiring.)  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Prince ! 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  ho  not  my  sister’s  lord But  now 

I hnvo  no  time;  thou  lovest  tho  king? 

Myr.  I love 

Sardannpalus. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  hint  king  still  ? 

Myr.  I would  not  huvo  him  less  than  what  he 
should  bo. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
I le  should,  or  should  not  be  ; to  have  him  live, 
het  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 

You  havo  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without : look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
] To  urge  mo  on  to  this : I will  not  fail. 

I All  that  a woman’s  weakness  can 

Sal.  Is  power 

1 Omnipotent  o’er  such  a heart  as  his: 

Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  Salemsnbs 

Sar.  Myrrha ! what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother?  I shall  soon  bo  jealous.1 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ; for  on  th® 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A man  more  worthy  of  a woman’s  love— 

A soldier's  trust — a subject’s  reverence — 

A king’s  esteem — the  whole  world’s  admiration  ! 

Sat  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.  I must  not 
I Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  nught 
J That  throws  mo  into  shade  : yet  you  speak  truth. 

Myr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look’d  to. 
i Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sar.  Yes,  love  ! but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  omnea. 


all  the  selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dislike  the  j 
fair  Ionian,  exhorts  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  to  keep  | 
her  lover  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  transient  effect 
which  their  whispers  produce  on  Sordouapalus  is  well  im- 
agined.—Bishop  lisas*. l 
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ACT  IV. 

* SCENE  1. 

< OAi>  DANAI'alub  discovered  sleeping  upon  a Couch, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  Slumbers,  with 
.M  VRKh  a t catching. 

! 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing.)  I have  stolen  upon  his  rest,  if 
rest  it  be, 

WJiioh  thus  convulses  slumber:  shall  I wake  him? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.  Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal’d  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 

Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  ns  to  bo  unfathom’d, 

Iiook  hke  thy  brother,  Death — so  still — so  stirless — 
For  then  wo  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  wo 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
i Of  thy  stern,  silent,  and  unwakening  twin, 
j Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
I Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm1 
Beneuth  the  mountain  shadow  ; or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 

I must  awake  him — yet  not  yet : who  knows 
From  what  I rouse  him?  It  seems  pain  ; but  if 
I quicken  him  to  heavier  pain?  The  fever 
j Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 

Ilis  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and 
shake 

Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.  No  : 

Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 

And  I await  to  second,  not  disturb  her* 

Sar.  ( awakening .)  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 

And  gave  them  to  me  as  a realm  to  share 

From  you  and  with  you ! I would  not  so  purchase 

The  empire  of  eternity.  Hence — hence — 

Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes ! and  ye, 

Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes  ! 

Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 

I If  your  priests  lie  not!  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame ! 

Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
| The  carcasses  of  Indc — away ! away ! 

Where  am  I?  Where  the  spectres?  Where 

No— that 

Is  no  false  phantom : I should  know  it  ’midst 


All  that  the  dead  de.ro  gloomily  raiso  tip 
From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha! 
Myr.  Alas ! thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the 
drops 

Gather  like  night-dew.  My  beloved,  hush — 

Calm  thee.  Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 

And  thou  art  lord  of  this.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand — so — ’tis  thy  hand  j 

’Tis  flesh  ; grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I feel 
Myself  that  which  I was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I am,  and  ever  must  be — thine. 

Sar.  I know  it  now.  I know  this  life  agaiu. 

Ah,  Myrrha!  I have  been  where  wo  shall  be. 

Mijr.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  I’ve  been  i’  tho  gravo—  whore 

worms  are  lords, 

And  kings  are But  1 did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I thought  ’twus  nothing. 

_ Myr.  So  it  is ; except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipato 
That  which  may  never  be.* 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha!  if 

Sleep  8howssuch  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose? 

Mtjr.  I know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest.  If  there  he  indeed 
A shore  where  mind  survives,  ’twill  bo  as  mind, 

All  nnincorporato  : or  ii  .here  flits 
A shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 

Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven, 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whatc’er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I fear  it  not ; but  I have  felt — have  seen — 

A legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 

And  wretched.  But  proceed:  whut  hast  thou  seen? 

| Speak  it,  ’twill  lighten  thy  dirmn'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methought — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain — exhaust- 
ed ; ull 

Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit : seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now — I would  not 

Dream  ; though  I know  it  now  to  be  a dream 


1 [“  Crisps  the  unswelling  wave,”  &c.— MS.] 

a (The  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  watching  over  the 
slumbers  of  Sardanapalns.  lie  wakens  ami  tells  a horrid 
dream,  winch  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  it  j 
which  describes  the  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Scmi- 
rainis,  with  whom,  and  he  rest  of  his  regal  predecessors,  he 
had  fancied  himself  at  a ghostly  banquet.— Heder.) 

1 (The  general  tone  of  Myrrha’s  character  (in  perfect  eon- 
' sistency  with  the  manners  of  her  ape  and  nation,  and  with 
t her  own  elevated  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit)  is  that  of  a 
I devout  worshipper  of  her  country's  gods.  She  reproves, 

’ with  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 
i and  the  libertine  scoffs  of  the  king.  She  docs  not  forget, 
while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  winch  was  the  latest 
and  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety ; and  she,  more  par- 
ticularly, expresses  her  belief  in  a future  suite  of  existence. 
Yet  this  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardanapalns  is  agitated  by  his 
evil  dream,  and  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  vis- 
ions death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain 
of  his  own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that 
death  is  really  nothing,  except 

“ Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be 

and  with  the  insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of  “ the  dead 
> u the  dust  we  tread  upon.”  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  wc  do  not 


like  to  conjecture,  irhntr  sentiments  these  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  arincnt  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha  might  have  learn- 
ed from  the  heroes  of  her  native  land,  or  from  the  poetns 
; whence  those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt 
of  death.  **  and  their  love  of  virtue.”  Myrrha  would  rather 
have  told  her  lover  of  those  happy  islands  where  the  benevo- 
lent and  the  brave  repose  after  the  tods  of  their  mortal  ex- 
istence ; of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and 
sages,  to  which,  if  lie  renounced  his  sloth  and  lived  for  his 
people  and  for  glory,  be  might  yet  expect  admission.  She 
would  have  told  him  of  that  joy' with  w hich  his  warlike  an- 
cestors would  move  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when 
the  news  reached  them  oi  their  descendant's  prowess : she 
would  have  anticipated  those  soncs  which  denied  that  “ flar- 
modms  was  dead,"  however  lie  might  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  mortality;  which  told  her  countrymen  of  the 
“ roses  nnd  the  goldeu-fruiled  bowers,  where,  beneath  the 
light  of  a low  er  sun,  departed  w arriors  reined  their  shadowy 
curs,  or  struck  their  harps  amid  altars  steaming  with  frank- 
incense.”—(Mom.  Odvss.  X.  53t>.  Callistratus  ap.  Atlienieum, 
I.  xv.  Pindar.  Frng’m.  Heyne.  vol.  iii.  p.  31.)  Such  were 
the  doctrines  which  naturally  led  men  to  a contempt  for 
life  and  a thirst  for  glory  : but  the  opposite  opinions  were 
tho  doubts  of  a lalcr  day;  nnd  of  those  sophists  under 
whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  free,  or  valiant, 
or  virtuous.— liesKR.) 
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Act  jv. 


What  I have  dreamt: — and  canst  thon  bear  to 

hoar  it  ? 

Myr.  [ cun  l*oar  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  doath, 
Which  I participate  with  yon,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

I Sar  And  this  look'd  real, 

f tell  you  after  that  those  eyes  were  open, 

I saw  them  in  their  flight — for  thon  they  fled. 

Mijr.  Say  on. 

Sar.  I saw,  that  is,  I dream'd  myself 

Here — here — oven  where  we  are,  guests  as  wo  were. 
Myself  a host  that  deem’d  himself  but  guest, 

Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom  ; 

Hut , on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 

' thee  and  Zanies,  and  our  custom’d  meeting 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a haughty,  dark, 

And  deadly  face — I could  not  recognise  it, 

Yet  I had  seen  it,  though  I know  not  where: 

The  features  were  a giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted  ; bus  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather’d  from  the  eagle’s  wing,1 
That  poop'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 

I invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  ns,  but  he  answer’d  not — I till’d  it — 

He  took  it  not,  but  stared  ujion  mo,  till 
I trembled  at  tho  fix’d  glare  of  his  eye : 

I frown’d  upon  him  as  a king  should  frown — 

He  frown’d  not  in  his  turn,  but  look’d  ujion  mo 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall’d  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not:  and  I turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 
Where  thou  wort  wont  to  be.  But 

[He  pauses. 

Myr.  What  instcud? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet — 

j I sought  .fcy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but 
Instead — a gray-hair’d,  wither’d,  bloody-eyed, 

And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 

Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  ujion  the  brow, 

Furrow’d  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  tho  jiassion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 

Sate : — my  voins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  all  ? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand — her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand — 
stood 

A goblet,  bubbling  o’er  with  blood  ; and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill'd  with — what  I saw  not, 

But  turn’d  from  it  and  her.  But  all  along 
Tho  taH'  sate  a range  of  crowned  wretches, 

Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Mt/r.  And  fr’t  you  not  this  a mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

j It  was  so  palpable,  I could  have  touch’d  them. 

| 1 turn’d  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
! The  hope  to  findjit  last  one  which  I knew 
Ere  I saw  theirs : but  no — ull  turn’d  ujion  me, 

| And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  vared, 

'Fill  I grew  stone,  as  they  seem’d  half  to  be, 

Yet  breathing  stono,  for  I felt  life  iu  them, 

And  life  in  me:  there  was  a horrid  kind 
Of  symjiathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 

And  I the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 

We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 


» '*  With  arrows  peeping  through  his  falling  hair.”— MS.] 


From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a being  I 

Mt/r.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  Inst  I sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  row 
The  hunter  and  the  crone  ; and  smiling  on  me — 

Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  ujvin  me — I should  say, 

His  lijis,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — und  the  woman’s 
Thin  lijw  relax’d  to  something  like  a smile. 

Both  rose,  and  the  crown’d  figures  on  each  h ind 
Rose  also,  as  if  ajiing  their  chief  shades — 

Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I sa‘t  still: 

A desjierate  courage  crejit  through  every  limb. 

And  at  tho  last  I fear’d  them  not,  but  laugh'd 
Full  in  their  jihantom  faces.  But  then — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine:  I took  it, 

And  grnsji’d  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own ; 

While  he  too  vanish'd,  und  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  u hero,  for  ho  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was : the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 

And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

Tho  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  ujion  me, 

And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses ; 

And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  iioisons  flow’d  around  us.  till 
Each  form’d  a hideous  river.  Still  eho  clung  ; 

The  other  jihuntoms,  like  a row  of  statues. 

Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I shrunk  from  her,  as  if. 

In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 

Hail  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 

Then — then — a chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng’d  thick  und  shajieloss:  I was  deud,  yet. 
feeling — 

Buried  and  raised  again — consumed  by  worms, 

Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  tho  air ! 

I can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts, 

Save  that  I long’d  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 

In  all  these  agonies, — and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  sliult  thou  find  mo  ever  at  thy  side, 

Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 

But  think  not  of  these  things — the  niero  creations 
Of  late  events,  acting  ujion  a framo 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

Sar.  I am  better. 

Now  that  I seo  thee  once  more,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salemkneb. 

Sal.  Is  tho  king  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I won’d  I had  not  slept ; 

For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  li  10 

Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 

My  father  was  amongst  them,  too;  but  he, 

I know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  tho  hunter-founder  of  our  race, 

And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer, 

Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal.  So  I term  you  also, 

Now  you  have  shown  a spirit  like  to  hers. 

By  daybreak  I jirojmeo  that  we  set  forth,  j 

And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell’d. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night? 

Sal.  There  yet  remains  some  hour* 

Of  darkness : use  them  for  your  further  rest 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  ’tis  not  gone : methought 
I jiass’d  hours  in  that  vision. 
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Scarcely  one ; 

I watch’d  by  you : it  was  a heavy  hour. 

But  au  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council ; 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

SaL  But  ere  that  time, 

I had  a grace  to  Beck. 

Sar  'Tia  granted. 

SaL  Hear  it 

Ero  you  reply  too  readily  ; and  ’tia 
For  your  eai  only. 

Jlfyr.  Prince,  I take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Mtrrha. 

Sal.  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a throne. 

SaL  Your  patience — 

’Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I come  to  .Tpeak  with  you. 

Sar . How  ! of  the  qneen  ? 

Sal.  Even  so.  I judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphlagania,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs ; and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 

Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I perish — as  is  probable : well  thought — 

Let  them  set  forth  with  a sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates but  ere  they 

Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons?  It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 

And  what  can  I reply  to  comfort  them, 

Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles  ? 
You  know  I cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  least,  I trust  so:  in  a word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — forever. 

•S’or.  Unto  what  end?  what  purpose?  I will  grant 
Aught — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a meeting. 
SaL  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of 
women, 

Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily. 

That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  ou 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  that,  the  whole  external  world. 

I thiuk  as  you  do  of  my  sister’s  wish ; 

But  ’twas  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — you 
Her  husband — will  yo  i g*ant  it? 

Sar.  ’Twill  be  useless: 

But  le*  b»r  come. 

SaL  I go.  [Exit  Salem  exes. 

Sar.  Wo  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  aguin — and  now  to  meet ! 

Have  I uot  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 

To  bear  alone,  that  wo  must  mingle  sorrows, 

Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love? 

Re-enter  Salemkxes  and  Zarina. 

SaL  My  sister ! Courage : 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
From  whence  we  spruug.  The  queen  is  present,  sire. 


Zar.  I pray  thee,  bt other,  leave  me. 

Sal.  ^ Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Salem  exes. 
Zar.  Alone  with  him  ! How  many  a year  has  pass’d, 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 

He  loved  me  not : yet  he  seems  little  changed— 
Changed  to  me  only — would  the  chuuge  were 
mutual ! 

He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a word — 

Nor  look — yet  he  wan  soft  of  voice  and  aspoct, 
Indifferent,  uot  austere.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  Zarina ! 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina— do  not  say  Zarina. 

That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 

And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  ’Tis  too  late 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let’s  not  reproach— 

That  is,  reproach  mo  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  And  firnt.  I ne'er  reproach’d  you. 

Sar.  ’Tis  most  true  ; 

And  that  reproof  conies  heavier  on  my  heart 

Than But  our  hearts  ore  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands  ; but  I gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  vour  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 

From  Nineveh  with ( He  he  nit  a ten.) 

Zar.  Our  children  : it  is  tme. 

I wish’d  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that’s  left  it  now  to  love — 

Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  mo 

Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will 

I fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Zar.  I cherish 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a fond  mother,  but  as  a fond  womau. 

They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I have  not  done  you  justice:  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 

I trust  them  with  you — to  you : fit  them  for 

A throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  beard 

Of  this  night's  tumults? 

Zar.  I had  half  forgotten 

: And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  youre, 
j Which  gave  ine  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — l say  it  not  in  four — but  'tis 
In  peril ; they  |>erha|M  may  never  mount  it ! 

But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it 
I will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 

But  if  I fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  uot  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royally. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shull  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honor 
Their  father’s  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a trampling  world. 

If  they  be  in  adversity,  they’ll  learn 

Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crown  less  princes, 

And  find  that  all  their  father’s  sin*  are  theirs. 

My  boys ! — I could  huve  borne  it  were  I childless. 
Zar.  Oh  ! do  uot  say  so — do  uot  poisou  all 


' (We  hardly  know  why  Lord  Byron,  who  has  not  in  other  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East, 
respects  shown  a slavish  deference  tor  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  to  the  express  assertions  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  ana 
should  thus  follow  him  in  the  manifest  geographical  blunder  Ptolemy.— Hebe*.) 
of  placing  Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  Tigris, 
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My  peace  left,  by  furnishing  that  thou  wert 
A father.  If  thou  craquerest,  they  shall  reign, 

And  honor  him  who  saved  the  retd  in  for  them, 

So  little  cured  for  as  his  own  ; and  if 

Sar.  ’Tin  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
father ! 

And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  n curse. 

Zar  That  they  shall  never  do;  but  rather  honor 
'Hie  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a king. 

In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarch*  in  » length  of  days, 

Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  anuals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close  ; 
But  at  the  least,  whute’er  the  past,  their  end 
1 Shall  be  like  their  beginning — mernoruble. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 

Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  And  who  arc  they? 

A slave,  who  loves  from  passion — I’ll  not  say 
Ambition— she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves; 

A few  friends  who  have  revolt'd  till  we  are 
As  on**,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I full ; 

A brother  I have  injured — children  whom 

I have  neglected,  mid  a spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar.  Aud  pardons? 

Zar.  I have  never  thought  of  this. 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I have  condemn'd. 

Sar.  My  wife ! 

Zar.  Now  blessings  ou  thee  for  that  word ! 

I never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh  1 thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes — 
These  sluves,  whom  I have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed, 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — ail  monarch#  in  their  man- 
sions— 

Now  swarm  forth  ill  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a jubilee  ; 
j While  the  few  upon  whom  I have  no  claim 
1 Are  faithful ! This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  ’Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ; for  benefits 
'rum  poison  in  bud  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

(Jood  out  of  evil.  Happier  than  the  bee. 

Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  ‘tis  derived, 
j Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

So.  My  life  insures  me  that.  Ilow  long,  bethink 
you, 

Were  not  I yet  a king,  should  I be  mortal ; 

That  is,  where  raortuls  are,  not  where  they  must  be? 

Zar.  I kuow  not  But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children’s  sake ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrong’d  Zarina  !* 

I am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — homo  away  with  every  breath  ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 

I kuow  not  what  I could  have  been,  but  feel 
. I am  not  what  I should  tie — let  it  end. 


i But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I was  not  form’d 
To  prize  a love  like  thine,  a mind  like  thiue, 

! Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I’ve  doted 
I ( >n  lc*-cr  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a duty,  and  I hated 
. All  that  look’d  like  a chain  for  me  or  others, 

! (This  even  rebellion  must  avouch ;)  yet  heat 
These  words,  |>crliups  among  my  last — that  none 
E’er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
J To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
! Upon  a vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
i That  which  avails  him  nothing:  he  huth  found  it. 

But  ’tis  not  his — but  some  superior’s,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig.  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet ; nor  dare  lie  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  ou,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  ! if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover’d  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 

I ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together, 

And  / — let  ine  say  ire— shall  yet  Is*  happy. 

Awyria  is  not  all  the  earth— we’ll  fiud 
A work!  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bless'd 
Than  I hove  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  Sal.emf.neo. 

Sal.  I must  part  ye — 

The  moments,  which  must  not  bo  lost,  are  passing. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother!  will  thou  thus  weigh  out 
1 Instants  so  high  and  blest? 

Sat.  HI  cut ! 

| Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I cannot  think 
I Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So— this  feminine  farewell 

I Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  nu  departure. 

| I thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  kudiiigs.  But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  lie  ? 

Sal.  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband— 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zar  Alas ! 

Sal.  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

Mjf  sister : — all’s  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 

'Tis  not  a single  question  of  mere  feeling, 

Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a point  of  state : 

The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 

The  oflitpriiig  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush  ■ — 

Zar.  Ah  ! do  not  name  it. 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  me  : when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  mint'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.  Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  not  I remain,  alone  ? 

Sal.  What ! leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphan# — 


• fWc  are  not  sure,  whether  there  is  not  a considerable 
notuion  of  costume  m the  sense  of  degradation,  with  which 

Myirha  seems  to  regard  her  situation  in  the  harem,  no  less 
tiian  m the  resentment  of  Salemenes.  and  the  remorse  of 
* Sardannpnlus  on  the  wore  of  his  infidelity  to  Zarina.  Little 
i a«  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyna,  we  have 
J reason  to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  na- 
tions. and  from  the  manners  of  the  East  in  every  age!  that 
polygamy  was  nc niter  accounted  a crime  in  itself,  nor  as 


a measure  of  which  the  principal  wife  was  justified  in  com- 
plaining. Ami  even  in  Greece,  in  tho-e  tunes  when  Mv> 
rha's  character  must  bate  been  formed,— to  be  a motive, 
mid  subject  to  the  captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a mis- 
fortune indeed,  but  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  infamy. 
But  where  is  the  critic  who  would  object  to  an  inaccuracy 
which  has  given  occasion  to  such  sentiments  and  such 
poetry !— IIedkb.J 
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In  a strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zar  No— 

My  heart  will  break. 

Sal.  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  lie  hath  spoken  well,  and  wo 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 

Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ; departing, 

You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 

To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

Sal.  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Go,  then.  If  e'er  wo  meet  again,  perhaps 
I may  bo  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not, 

Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 

Are  ended.  Yet,  I dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  were  mightiest  ill  Assyria — than — — 

But  I grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 

I mast  learn  sternness  now.  My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  tho  softer  order — hide  thy  tears — 

I do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shod  them — ’twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a true  and  tender  heart — 

But  let  tne  not  behold  them ; they  unman  me 
Here  when  I had  remann’d  myself.  My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God  ! I never  shall 

Behold  him  more ! 

Sal.  (ntriving  to  conduct  her.)  Nay,  sister,  I must 
l»e  obey'd. 

Zar.  I must  remain — away ! you  shall  not  hold  me.  j 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  ? — / live  alone  7 

Sal.  He  shall  not  die  alone ; but  lonely  yon 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That’s  false ! I knew  he  lived. 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  tne  go ! 

Sal.  ( conducting  her  off  the  stage.)  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 

Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.  Help  me!  Oh! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Tom  from  thee  7 

Sal.  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain’d. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns — 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he  7 [SAe  faints. 

Sar.  ( advancing .)  No — set  her  down — 

She’s  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sa  ’Tis  the  mere 

Faintness  of  o’erwrought  passion  : in  the  air 
She  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back. — [Aside.)  I must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark’d, 


I must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.  Had  I never  loved 
But  thee,  I should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honoring  nations.  To  what  gulfs 
A single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  horn  du*» 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  ’ 

Enter  MriiaiiA. 

Sar.  You  here ! Who  call'd  you  7 

Mtjr.  No  one — but  I heard 

Far  off  a voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 

And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portiou  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I might, 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours, 

(Although  they  too  were  chiding.)  which  reproved 
ine, 

Because  I ever  dreaded  to  intrude  ; 

Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  upprouch  you 
Uncall’d  for: — I retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — being  here. 

I pray  you  pardon  me  : events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I wax  peevish — heed  it  uot : I shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Mt/r.  I wait  with  patience, 

What  I shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 

Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Mt/r.  Ah ! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start? 

Mtjr.  Did  I do  so? 

Sar.  ’Twus  well  y»u  enter’d  by  another  portal,  1 
Else  von  had  met.  That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her ! | 

Myr.  I know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much, 

And  beyond  nature — ’tis  nor  mutual,* 

Nor  |K>ssible.  You  cannot  pity  her. 

Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favorite  slave  7 I 

Not  more  than  I have  ever  scorn’d  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn’d ! what,  to  lie  tho  envy  of  your  sex, 

And  lord  it  o’er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ! 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand  j 
worlds — 

As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd— 

I did  abase  myself  us  much  in  being 

Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a peasant— 


I’  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemeneb  hears  her  off} 
Sat.  (solus.)  This,  too — 

And  this  too  must  I suffer — I,  who  never 
Indicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A voluntary  pang ! But  that  is  false — 

Sho  loved  ine,  and  I loved  her. — Fatal  passion  ! 

Why  dust  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once?  Zarina ! 


1 [This  scene  has  l>ei  n,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
know  not  why.  called  **  useless,”  unnatural,”  and  “tedi- 
ously written.  For  ourselves,  we  arc  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  we  have  read  it  with  emotion.  It  is  an  interview 
between  Sardanapalus  and  his  neglected  wife,  whom,  with 
her  cbddren,  he  is  about  to  send  to  a place  of  safety. 
Here.  too.  however,  he  is  represented,  with  mueh  poetical 
art  •_>.  justce  of  delineation,  as,  ui  the  midst  of  his  deepest 


Nav,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr.  Aud  truly. 

Sar.  In  tho  hour 

Of  mau’fl  adversity  all  thiugs  grow  daring 
Againat  the  falling ; but  as  I urn  not 
Quite  fall  •.  nor  now  disposed  to  boar  reproaches. 
Perhaps  liec.iuse  1 merit  them  too  often, 

Let  us  then  pnrt  while  peace  m still  between  ns. 


regrets  for  Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  nr.d  ms 
own  sorrows,  and  inclined,  immediately  afterwards.  © 
visit  on  poor  Myrrha  the  painful  feelings  whieh  Ins  owt 
reproaches  of  himself  have  occasioned. --Hebe a.] 


* [For  mutual,  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  natural ; but  w« 
are  not  i/uttr  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a misprint  ia 
the  foregoing  editions-] 
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i 


Mi/r.  Part  ! 

Sttr.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted, 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 

Myr  Why? 

i Stir  For  your  safety,  which  I will  have  look’d  to, 
With  a strong  escort  to  your  native  land  ; 

Ami  such  gifti  as,  if  you  hail  not  been  all 
A queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a kingdom. 
Myr.  I pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  Tho  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.  I would  fall 
Alone — I seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not. 

You  shall  not  force  mo  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  it — 

It  soon  may  be  too  late 

Myr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  mo  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not , but  I thought  vou  wish’d  it 
Myr.  ' 1 ! 

Sar.  You  s|»oke  of  your  abasement 
Myr.  And  I feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr.  ’Twill  not  recall  the  past — 

’Twill  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart. 

No — here  F stand  or  fall.  If  that  you  conquer, 

I live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph  : should 
Your  lot  l>e  different,  I’ll  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now  ; 
And  none  could  muko  mo  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.  Were  words.  I pray  you,  let  tho  proofs 
Be  in  the  past  acts  yon  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing, 

Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fate. 

Sar.  I am  content ; and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  bo  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victory  I covet. 

To  mo  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.  To  l>e  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  meu  would  bow  me  down  with 


Never, 


men 
never 

Can  I forget  this  night,  even  should  I live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 

I thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensivo  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  pcaco  'midst  bloody  annals, 

A green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries, 

Oil  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smilo, 

And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sarduuapulus’  golden  reign. 

I thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a paradise, 

And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 

I took  tho  rabble’s  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — tho  lips  of  womnn  for 
My  only  jruerdon — so  they  ure,  my  Myrrha: 

[He  kisses  her. 

Kiss  me.  Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life : 
They  shall  have  Iwth,  but  never  thee  ! 

Myr.  No,  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering  — kingdoms  fall  — hosts 
yield — 

Friend  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Than  all,  tho  most  indebted — but  a heart 
That  loves  without  self-love  ! ’Tis  hero— now  prove 
it. 


Enter  Salf.mknbs. 

Sal.  I sought  you — How  ! she  here  again  ? 

Sar.  Return  not 

Now  to  reproof : methinks  vour  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  mo 
At  such  a moment  now  is  safo  in  absence — 

The  queen's  embark’d. 

Sar.  And  well?  suv  that  much. 

Sal.  Yea. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er ; at  least. 

It  settled  into  tearless  silence  : her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix’d 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  tho  hurrying  streum  Ix-ucath  tho  star- 
light ; 

But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said ! 

Sal.  ’Tis  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  u solo  pang: 

To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellions  Modes  and  Chaldees,  marshall'd 
By  their  two  leaders,  aro  already  up 
In  arms  again ; and,  serryiug  llieir  ranks, 

Prepare  to  attack : they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What ! more  rebels  ? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention,  if 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join’d  by  those 
I’ve  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  wo  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 

Ay,  and  pursuit  too:  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I detest 

That  waiting  : though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew’d  to  receive  them,  still  I like  it  not — 

My  sold  seems  lukewarm ; but  when  I set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I would  have 
A pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood ! — 

Let  me  then  charge  I 

Sal.  You  talk  like  a young  soldier. 

Sar.  I am  no  soldier,  but  u man ; «pcak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ; but  direct  mo 
Where  I may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily  ; ’tis  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject’s  breath : 

The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  it;  this 
Alone  creates  it.  kindles,  and  may  quench  it — 

Prolong  it — end  it. 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both ! 

’Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 

I’m  sick  of  one,  jierchauce  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  icithout 

Sal.  Hark ! 

Sar.  I^ot  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound  J 

Sar.  ’Tis  bound — 

’Tis  heal’d — I had  forgotten  it.  Away  ! 

A leech’s  lancet  would  have  scratch’d  me  deeper 


« [“  A leech's  lancet  would  have  done  as  much.”— MS.; 
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The  slave  that  gave  it  might  bo  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

i Sal.  Now,  inny  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a better  aim  ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer ; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  mo 
A task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon 
them!  [ Trumpet  founds  again. 

SflL  I am  with  you. 

<$ar  IIo,  my  arms ! again,  my  arms ! 

Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  same  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Mvrrha  and  Balea. 

Myr.  ( at  a window.)  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 

What  a night 

Hath  usher’d  it!  How  beautiful  in  heaven! 

Though  varied  with  u transitory  storm, 

Moro  beautiful  in  that  variety  ! 

How  hideous  upon  earth  ! where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a human  chaos, 

Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements. — 

’Tis  warring  still ! And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 

So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapors  more  lovely  than  tho  unclouded  sky. 

With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 

And  billows  purpler  than  tho  ocean's,  making 
In  hcaveu  a glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 

So  like  wo  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 

So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a vision,  'tis  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  tho  eternal  vault  :* *  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  tho  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 

And  blends  itself  into  tho  soul,  until 
Sunriso  und  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  lovo  ; which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  thoso  twin  genii’ 

(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 

So  thut  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
Tho  air  With  clamor)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly  ; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
Tho  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 

And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufloranco ; 
Though  seemingly  employ’d  like  all  tho  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks’ 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  tho  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  eflbrts  to  bo  happy. 

Bal.  Yon  nmso  tight  calmly : and  can  you  so  watch 
Tho  sunrise  which  may  bo  our  last? 


Myr.  s It  is 

Therefore  that  I so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
I Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 

I For  having  look’d  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 

Without  the  reverence  and  tho  rapture  due 
To  that  which  kee|>s  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
| As  I am  in  this  form.  Come,  look  upon  it, 

! Tho  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I gaze  upon, 

I grow  almost  a convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway’d. 

Myr.  Ho  sways  it  now  far  mire,  then  ; never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  [sever  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a single  ray  of  ii* 

Bal.  Surely  ho  is  a god ! 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
■ Must  rather  bo  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.  New  he  breaks 
Through  all  tho  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  tho  world  out.  I can  look  no  more. 

Bal.  Hark!  heurd  you  not  a sound? 

Myr.  No,  ’twas  mere  fancy ; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers:  the  palace  has  boeomo  u fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour;  and  hero,  within 
Tho  vorv  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions, 

Which  must  bo  curried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrato  to  where  they  then  arrived, 

Wo  are  us  much  shut  in  cvcu  from  tho  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach’d 

Thus  far  before. 

Myr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  wore 

Beat  back  by  valor:  now  at  one©  wo  have 
Courage  and  vigilanco  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper ! 

Myr.  That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more:  it  is  an  anxious  hour  ; 

I strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.  Alas! 

How  vainly ! 

Bal.  It  is  said  the  king's  demennor 

In  tho  Into  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  ’Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appul 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a horde  of  slaves; 

But  he  did  bravely. 

Bal.  Slow  ho  not  Bcleses  ? 

I heard  tho  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Myr.  Tho  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'or  one  who  vanquish’d  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 

And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk’d  a crowu. 

Bal.  Hark! 

Myr.  You  aro  right:  some  steps  approach,  but 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldiers,  hearing  in  Salbmb.neb  wounded,  with 
a broken  Jarelin  in  his  Side  : they  seal  him  upon 
one  of  the  Couches  xchich  furnish  the.  Apartment. 


1 [This  description  of  the  sun  rolling  back  the  vapors  is 
apparently  imitated  from  a munificent  scene  in  the  second 
book  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion:— 

“ Round  them  and  above, 

Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 

Casement,  and  cottage- roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half- veil'd  In  vaporing  cloud,  the  silver  steam 


Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  bough* 

By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten  ", 

* [“  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  love  ; and  they  who  mark  them  not 
Can  ne’er  hold  converse  with,"  ic.— MS.  ’ 

» ["  Of  laboring  wretches  in  allotted  tasks.”— MS  ) 
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Myr.  Oh,  Jove ! 

Bui.  Then  all  its  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a soldier. 

Myr  Spare  him — hc‘s  none:  a mere  court  but- 
terfly, 

That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a monarch. 

Sal.  Lot  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I trust. 

SaL  I fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
Dut  doubt  it.  Wherefore  did  ye  hear  me  here? 

Sol.  By  tho  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 

1 >'ou'  . 

You  fell  and  fainted:  'twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sat.  ’Twas  not  ill  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trunce. 

The  sight  might  shako  our  soldiers — but — 'tis  vain, 

I feel  it  ebbing! 

Myr.  IiOt  me  see  the  wound  ; 

I am  not  quite  skiliesa : in  my  uativo  land 
’Tis  part  of  our  instruction.  War  being  constant, 

' We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.' 

Sol.  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold ! no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

SaL  i am  sped,  then ! 

Myr.  With  tho  blood  that  fust  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal.  And  I not  death.  Where  was  the  king  when 
you 

Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I was  stricken  ? 

Sol.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter’d  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  tho  command  ? 

Sol.  I did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  ’twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 

Sd  hoped  for,  yet  delay’d,  of  Ofratanes, 

Satrap  of  Susa.  Leave  mo  here : our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  ubsenco. 

Sol.  But  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I say  ! Here’s  a courtier  and 

A woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 

As  you  would  not  permit  mo  to  expire 

Upon  the  field,  I’ll  have  no  idle  soldiers 

About  my  sick  couch.  Hence  ! and  do  my  bidding ! 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit ! must  tho  eaj^i 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gcutl ) Myrrha,  ’tis 

Tho  end  I would  have  chosen,  had  I saved 
The  monarch  or  tho  monarchy  by  this ; 

As  ’tis,  I have  not  outlived  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand  ; this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  mo  useful:  I would  draw  it  forth, 

And  my  lifo  with  it,  could  I but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  Sardanapali's  and  Soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother! 

Sal  And  the  battle 

Is  lost  ? 

Sar.  ( despondingly .)  You  see  me  here. 

Sal.  I'd  rather  see  yon  thus  ! 

[He  draw.  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound, 
and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I will  be  seen  : unless  the  succor, 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer’d  hopes, 

Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a token  from  your  dying  brother, 

Appointing  Zumcs  chief  * 

Sar.  I did. 

Myr.  Whore’s  Zames  ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  And  Altada? 

Sar.  Dyiug. 

Myr.  Panin?  Sfero? 

Sar  Pania  yet  lives  ; but  Sfero’s  fled,  or  captive. 

I tun  alone. 

Myr.  And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walls, 

Though  thinly  mann’d,  may  still  hold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 

But  i’  the  field 

Myr.  I thought  ’twa?  c intent 

Of  Salemene*  wot  to  risk  n sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen’d  by  tho  expected  succors. 
Sar.  I overruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fault's  a bravo  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.  Oh,  my  brother ! 1 would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 

The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honor, 

To  call  back But  I will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  lie  mourn’d  for  ns  thou  wouldst  be  mourn’d. 
It  grieves  mo  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I redeem  it,  I will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  utonement, 

(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already.) 

If  not,  wo  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond : — thou  readcst  mine, 

And  dost  me  justico  now.  Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throblcss  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.  Now,  bear 
The  liody  hence. 

Soldier.  Where? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there  : when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  tho  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  Salemkn&s. 

Enter  Pania. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania ! have  you  placed  the  guards, 
and  issued 
The  orders  fix'd  on  ? 

Pan.  Sire,  I have  obey’d. 

Sar.  And  do  tho  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up? 

Pan.  Sire  ? 

Sar.  I’m  answer’d ! When  a king  asks  twico,  and 
has 

A question  ns  an  answer  to  his  question, 

It  is  a portent.  What ! they  are  dishearten’d? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemcnes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 

Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop — it  should  have  been. 

We’ll  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a Ion 

1 [*  Wo  aro  used  to  such  inflictions.”— MS.] 
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Might  sadden  even  a victory. 

Sar.  Alas ! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I feel?  hut  yet,  (and  wo 

Though  coop’d  within  these  walls,  they  nro  strong, 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign’s  dwelling  what  it  was — 

A palace  ; not  a prison,  nor  a fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer,  hastily 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.  Speak  ! 

Offi  I dare  not. 

Sar.  Dare  not? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  ! 

That's  strange.  I pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign  ; wo  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  bearcat. 

Oft.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 

By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  hunks,  and  hath  destroy’d  the  bulwark 

Pan.  That’s  a black  augury  ! it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  “ That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.” 

Sar.  I can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 

IIow  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Of.  About 

Some  twenty  stadia* 

Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Of.  For  the  present 

The  river’s  fury*  must  irapedo  the  assault ; 

But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 

And  may  l>o  cross’d  by  the  accustom’d  barks, 

The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  ’gainst  one  who  ne’er  provoked  them, 
My  fathers’  house  shall  never  bo  a cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

I will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight ; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  us  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 

Report  of  the  true  state  of  tins  irruption 

Of  wuters.  [Exeunt  Pa.via  and  the  Officer. 

Myr.  Thus  the  very’  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl, 

And  inuy’  bo  pardon’d,  since  they  cuu’t  be  punish’d. 

Myr.  I joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

Sar.  I am  paBt  the  fear  of  portents : they  can  toll  me 
Nothing  1 have  not  told  myself  since  midnight: 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair ! 

Sar.  No  ; not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
All  thut  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  Arm,  may  merit  a more  noble 


■ About  two  miles  anil  a half. 

* l“  Complexions,  climes,  eras,  and  intellects."— MS.] 

1 [“  Athenatus  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  a thou- 
sand tnyruuls  of  talents  of  gold,  and  lea  times  as  many 
talents  of  silver,  which  is  a sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
A man  is  lost  if  ho  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value  ; 


Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  what  are  words  to  us  ? wo  have  well-nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  one  tired — tho  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is— or  is  to  bo — 

The  only  tiling  common  to  all  mankind. 

So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,' 1 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this. 

To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we’re  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call’d  lifo.  [cheerful. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well-nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd , 

As  children  at  discover’d  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pania. 

Pan.  ’Tis 

As  was  reported  : I have  order’d  there 
A double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  wutch  the  breach  occasion’d  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  Yon  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a close.  I pray  you  take  this  key  : 

(f«ues  a key. 

It  opens  to  a secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.  (Now 
Press’d  by  a nobler  weight  than  o’er  it  Imre — 

Tiiongh  a long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  its  golden  frame — as  hearing  for 
A time  what  late  was  Salemenes.)  Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 

’Tis  full  of  treasure  ;s  take  it  for  yourself 

And  your  companions : there’s  enough  to  load  ye 

Though  ye  be  many.4  Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too  ; 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 

Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.  [lire, 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form’d  for  pleas- 

Aud  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 

The  river ’s  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncominnnded 
(More  potent  than  a king)  by  these  besiegers. 

Fly ! and  be  huppy  ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  ! 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania  ! that  must  not  lie  ; get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.  ’Tis  tho  Arst  time 

I ever  disobey’d  : but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  heard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without.  Question  no  further  ; 
’Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.  Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  ? thou  ! 

Pan.  But  yet — not  yet. 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a heavy  but  true  heart, 

I promise. 

Sar.  ’Tis  enough.  Now  order  here 
Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither’d  leaves,  and  such 


which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  Atlicna-us  must  h«T© 
very  much  exaggerated ; however,  we  may  t*c  assured,  frcin 
his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great." — 
Hollis.] 


C 


“ Ye  will  find  the  crevice 


To  which  the  key  fils,  with  a little  care."— MS.) 
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Things  as  catch  fire  aud  blaze  with  one  sole  spark  ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 

And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a tall  pile  ; 

Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a great  sacnfico  I build  the  pyre ! 

' Aud  heap  thorn  rouud  yon  throne. 

; Pan.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I have  said  it, 

! And  you  have  strom. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

' Without  a vow.  [ Exit  Pania. 

Myr.  What  mean  yon? 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne’er  forget. 


Pavia,  returning  with  a Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty, 

Tli is  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arbaces 

j Sar.  What,  crown’d  already? — But,  proceed. 

I Her.  Boleses, 

The  anoiuted  high-priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  now  kings  rise  new  altars.  But,  proceed  : 

Yon  are  sent  to  prato  your  master’s  will,  uud  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofrntanes 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  (showing  a ring.)  Be  sure  that  ho  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors:  behold 
His  siguet  ring. 

Sar.  ’Tis  his.  A worthy  triad ! 

Poor  Salemencs  ! thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less:  this  mau 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 

! Proceed. 

Her.  They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces. 

Guarded  and  watch’d,  but  not  confined  in  person, 
Where  thou  slialt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ; but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  priuccs  are 
Given  up  os  hostages. 

Sar.  ( ironically .)  Tho  generous  victors ! 

Her.  I * v t the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slavo  ! How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings? 

I Her.  Sinco  tho  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shult  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  ouly.  Pania  ! 

Let  his  head  bo  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels'  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 

Away  with  him ! 

[Pania  and  the  Guards  seizing  him. 

Pan.  I never  yet  obey’d 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  tho  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  ! do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore ; 

Put  him  to  rest  without. 

Her.  A singlo  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sucred. 

Sar.  And  what’s  mine  ? 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  mo 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her , I but  obey’d  my  orders, 

At  the  same  fieri  I if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 


Sar.  So  there  are 

Now  monarchs  of  an  hour’s  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath 

Yours  (I  sjRuik  humbly) — but  it  may  bo — yours 
May  also  lie  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 

Would  it  thou  suit  the  last  hours  of  a line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A peaceful  herald,  unarm’d,  in  his  office ! 

And  violutc  not  only  all  that  man 

Holds  sacred  between  man  and  mau — but  that 

More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods?  [act 

Sar.  He’s  right — Lot  him  go  free. — My  life’s  last 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.  Here,  fellow,  take 

[Give*  him  a golden  cup  from  a table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine, 

And  think  of  me;  or  melt  it  into  ingots, 

And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  I thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious 
But  must  I bear  no  answer? 

Sar.  Yes, — I ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  un  hour’s? 

Sar.  An  hour’s : if  at  tho  expiration  of 
1 That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me. 

They  are  to  deem  that  I reject  their  terms, 

And  act  befittingly. 

Her.  I shall  not  fuil 

To  bo  a faithful  legato  of  your  pleusure. 

Sar.  And  hark  ! a word  more. 

Her.  I shall  not  forget  it. 

Whato’er  it  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  toll  him,  ere  a year  expire,  I summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  ho  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.  [Exit  Herald. 

Sar.  Pania ! — 

Now,  my  good  Pania ! — quick  ! with  what  1 order’d. 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see ! they  enter. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form  a Pile  about  the 
Throne,  «j-r. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldicre,  j 

And  thicker  yet ; and  see  that  tho  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame  ; nor  yet  bo  quench’d 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
I.et  the  throne  form  tho  core  of  it ; I would  not 
I,eavo  that,  save  fraught  with  firo  unquenchable, 

To  tho  new  comers.  Frutno  tho  whole  us  if 
’Twero  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.  Now  it  bears  an  uspoct! 

How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a king’s  obsequies? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a kingdom’s. 

I understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blaino  mo? 


Pan.  No— 

Let  mo  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty’s  mine. 

Pan.  A woman’s ! 

Myr.  ’Tis  the  soldier* 

Part  to  die  for  his  sovereign,  aud  why  not 
'I’he  woman’s  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan.  ’Tis  most  strange . 
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Myr.  But  not  so  rnre,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think’st  it. 
In  tho  moon  time ,*livo  thou. — Farewell ! the  pile 
Is  read}'. 

Pan.  I should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  dust,  already.  Get  thee  hence ; 

Enrich  thee. 

Pan.  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar  Think  upon 

Thy  vow : — ’tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

Pan.  Sinco  it  is  so,  farewell. 

Sar  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold  ; 

Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me : and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  sufo  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  tho  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 

The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.  Then  fly, — 

And  as  you  sail,  turn  back  ; but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  nloug  the  Euphrates:  if  you  reach 
The  laud  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta’s  court. 

Say  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  sho  remember  what  I said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

Pan.  That  royal  hand ! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 

And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you ! 

[ The  Soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 
Sar.  ' My  best ! my  last  friends  ! 

Let’s  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once: 

All  farewells  should  bo  sudden,  when  forever, 

Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 

| And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 

Hence,  and  be  happy : trust  me,  I am  not 
! Now  to  ho  pitied  ; or  far  moro  for  what 
i Is  past  than  present ; — for  the  future,  ’tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be  : I shall  know  soon.  Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 
Myr.  These  men  were  honest:  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  lovely  ones,  iny  beautiful ! — but  hear  me ! 
I'  at  this  moment, — for  we  now  a;?  on 
The  brink, — thou  fecl’st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  tho  future,  say  it : 

I shall  not  love,  thee  less ; nay,  perhaps  more, 

For  yielding  to  thy  nature:  and  there’s  timo 
Y et  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap’d  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without, 

Before  Baal’s  shrine,  in  tho  adjoining  hall? 

Sar.  I)o  so.  Is  tliut  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Myrrha. 

Sar  [solus.)  She’s  firm.  My  fathers  ! whom  I will 
rejoin, 

It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 
Of  tho  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 

I would  not  leavo  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  tho  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen  ; 

If  I have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath’d  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 

Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 

In  which  they  would  have  revell’d,  I bent  with  m- 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsunied-beforo 
Its  fiery  workings: — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shull  be 
Not  u mere  pillar  form’d  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a day, 

And  then  a mount  of  ashes,  but  a light 
To  lesson  ages,  relic!  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.  Timo  shall  quench  full  many 
A people's  records,  and  a hero’s  acts  : 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing  ; but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a consummation. 

• 

Myrrha  returns  with  a lighted  Ton;,  in  one  Hand, 
and  a Cup  in  the  other.  * 

Myr.  Lo ! 

I’ve  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  tho  cup? 

Myr.  ’Tis  my  country’s  custom  to 

Make  a libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.  I've  not 
Forgot  tho  custom  ; and  although  alone, 

Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A joyous  banquet  pust. 

[SardaNAPALUS  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink- 
ins  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a drop 
falls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  tho  excellent  Boleses. 

Myr.  W hy 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  tnun's  name 
Than  on  his  mate’s  in  villany? 

Sar.  The  ono 

Is  a mere  soldier,  a mere  tool,  a kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a friend's  hntid  ; the  otner 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 

But  I dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yot  pause, 

My  Myrrha ! dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 

Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A Greek  girl  daro  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom?1 

Sar.  Then 

Wo  but  await  tho  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ; one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ; there  is  one  mote 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  ns  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion, 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hund  will  gather 

Tho  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  bettor : 

i [ « And  what  is  there 

An  Indian  widow  dares  for  custom,  which 
A Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  lore !”— MS.] 
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j Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter’d  into  air, 

Than  he  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
i Of  slaves  and  traitors,  in  this  blazing  palace, 

J And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 

| Wo  leave  a nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o’er  dead  kings,* 

, Or  kine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
j Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis: 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
! Their  very  record  !3 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

Aud  loveliest  spot  of  earth  ! farewell,  Ionia  ! 

Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  aud  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  ! My  last  prayer 
; Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 
Sar.  And  that? 

1 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

'The  trumpet  of  Pan1! a sounds  without. 
Sar.  Hark ! 

Myr.  Now ! 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria. 

I loved  then  well,  my  own,  my  fathers*  laud, 

And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 

I sated  theo  with  peace  and  joys ; it  ml  this 
Is  my  reward!  ami  now*  I owe  thee  nothing, 

Not  cveu  a grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile.  1 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[ Myrrha  fires  t he  pile.  ] 

Myr.  'Tie  fired  ! I come. 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throw  herself 
into  the  jinnies,  the  Curtain  falls.* 

i • [These  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  jingle  be- 

• tween  ki*e*  an"  kin*,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing 
' hat  Sardanapulus  at  Mich  n moment  would  l>e  likely  to 

discuss  a point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve 
also  an  anachronism,  inasmuch  as,  w hatever  date  be  as- 
sumed io  the  erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can 
bo  no  reason  for  apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
and  wiule  the  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  m 
their  full  splendor,  the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics 
could  have  been  a matter  of  doubt  to  any  w ho  might  in- 
quire concerning  them.  Herodotus,  three’  hundred  years 
later,  may  have  been  misinformed  of  these  points;  but, 

, when  Surdanapalus  lived,  ihc  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in 
1 ill  proba'.i  it y,  have  not  been  still  of  (infrequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  nature  of  their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake 
| or  mystery.— Jit:  be  a.] 

5 (Here  an  anonvmous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  hav- 
| me  read  old  fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  “the 
1 pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
. their  founders.”] 

3 [In  •'  Sardanapalus"  Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
1 turinte  than  in  t lie  “ Doge  of  Venice."  inasmuch  ns  his  sub- 
j iect  is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general, 

1 but  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is 
j anxious  to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the 
' A»yrinn  kings  is  at  once  sufficiently  w ell  know  n to  awaken 
1 that  previous  interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names 
’ and  early  associations  ; and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure 

• lo  admit' of  any  modification  of  incident  or  character  w Inch 
1 a poet  may  find  convenient.  All  that  wc  know  of  Nineveh 

and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic.  Indistinct,  and  mysterious. 
We  ri  ad  of  .in  extensive  and  ctv ilizetl  monnrchv crcch  <1  m 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  tn 
full  might  and  majesty  w hile  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy 
were  unoccupied,  except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of 
an  empire  whose  influence  extended  from  Samnrcand  to 
Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  tNose  of  Caucasus, 
subverted,  after  a continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
at.  i dynasty  of  thirty  generations,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  nice  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces 
than  by  iiie  anger  of  Heaven  nnd  the  predicted  fury  of  nat- 
ural and  inanimate  agents.  And  Hie  influence  which  both 
the  conquers  and  the  misfortunes  of  Assyria  appear  to  have 
I exerted  over  the  fates  of  the  people  for  whom,  of  alt  others 
j in  ancient  hiMory.  our  strongest  feelings  are  (from  religious 
1 motives)  hiP-irsied,  throws  a sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the 
greatness  and  the  crimes  of  the  descendants  of  Nimrod, 
and  a reverence  w hich  no  other  equally  remote  portion  of 
profane  hi»tury  is  likely  to  obtain  with  il«.  At  the  same 
‘ tune,  all  which  wo  know  is  so  brief,  so  general,  and  so  dis- 
| jointed,  that  we  have  few  of  those  preconceived  notions  of 
i the  person'  and  facts  represented  winch  in  classical  dramas, 
| if  servilely  followed,  destroy  Hie  interest,  and  if  rashly  de- 
parted from  offend  the  prejudices,  of  the  reader  or  the  an- 
di  or.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  majestic  kind ; but 
it  is  an  ou’ime  only,  which  the  poet  may  fill  up  at  pleasure ; 

and  in  ascribing,  as  Lord  Byron  has  done  for  the  sake  of  his 
favorite  unities  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to 
the  treason  of  one  night,  instead  of  the  war  of  several 
years,  he  has  noil  her  shocked  our  belter  knowledge,  nor  in- 
curred any  conspicuous  improbability — Stall,  however, 
the  development  of  Sardnnapalus's  character  is  incidental 
only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron’s  drama,  and  though  the 
unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrower  limits 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  advisable,  the 
character  is  admirably  .sketched ; nor  is  there  any  one 
of  the  portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a more 
favorable  opinion  of  hia  talents,  his  force  of  conception, 
his  delicacy  and  vigor  of  touch,  or  the  richness  and  har- 
mony of  his  coloring.  He  had,  indeed,  no  unfavorable 
groundwork,  even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  ancient 
historian*,  as  to  the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  line  of  Belus.  Though  accused, 
(whether  truly  or  falsely.)  by  his  inumphun,  enemies,  of 
the  most  revolting  vices,  and  an  effeminacy  even  .cyonU 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  last  dregs  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism, wo  timl  8anluapjJns,«hen  roused  by  the  approach 
of  danger,  conducting  his  armies  with  a courage,  « skill, 
and,  for  some  tune  at  least,  with  a success  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Ins  most  warlike  ancestors.  Wc  find  him  retaining 
to  ihe  last  Hie  fidelity  of  his  most  trusted  servants.  Ins 
nearest  kmdred,  am!  no  small  proportion  of  Ins  hardiest 
subjects.  Wc  see  him  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  capital  city,  with  all  the  calmness  and 
prudence  of  an  experienced  captain.  Wc  «ee  him  at  length 
subdued,  not  by  man.  but  by  Heaven  and  the  elements,  and 
si  cking  his  death  with  a mixture  of  heroism  and  ferocity 
which  hitle  accords  with  our  notions  of  a weak  or  utterly 
degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  story,  variously 
tolii,  and  without  further  explanation  scarcely  intelligible, 
which  represents  him  ns  building  or  fortifying)  two  cities 
in  a single  day.  nnd  then  deforming  his  exploits  with  an  in- 
decent image  and  inscription,  would  seem  to  imply  a mix- 
ture of  energy  with  his  folly  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  the 
madness  of  absolute  power,  nnd  w hich  may  lead  us  to  im- 
pute his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  injudicious  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  aiul  prejudices  c 
mankind.  Such  a character,— luxurious,  energetic,  in*, 
ant h topical, — affords,  beyond  a doubt,  no  common  advan- 
tages to  the  work  of  poetic  delineation  ; and  it  is  precisely 
ihc  character  which  Lord  Byron  most  delight*  to  draw, 
and  which  he  has  succeeded  best  in  drawing  — 11  mm. 

I remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  that  the  story  of 
Sardmiapalus  had  been  w orking  in  hjs  brain  for  seven  years 
before  he  commenced  it. — 1 Trelawney. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parr:— 
" In  the  course  of  the  evening  tho  Doctor  cried  out—*  Have 
you  read  Sardanapalus  T— • Yes,  Sir  V — 1 1 Right ; and  you 
couldn’t  sleep  a wink  after  it T* — * No.*— ’Right,  right— now 
don’t  say  a word  more  about  U to-night’  The  memory  of 
that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  n spell  of  bomhie  fasci 
nation  upon  trim.”] 

( 
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THE  TWO  FOSCARI: 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY.1 


The  father  softens,  but  the  /eoremor's  resolved.— Critic. 


DR  A M ATIS  PERSONS. 
MEN. 

Francis  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Jacopo  Foscari,  Son  of  the  Doge. 

James  Lohedano,  a Patrician. 

Marco  Mcmmo.  a Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Barbarioo,  a Senator. 

Other  Senators,  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Guards,  Attendants,  ffc.  df-c. 

WOMAN. 

Marina,  Wife  of  young  Foscari. 

Scene — the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI.2 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

A Hull  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loredano*  and  Barbariuo,  meeting. 

J/>r.  Where  Is  the  prisoner? 

Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 


Lor.  The  hour's  past — fix’d  yesterday 

■ For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
I Rejoin  our  colleague*  in  the  council,  atid 
j Urire  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A lew  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limits; 

He  was  oVrwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday. 

And  innv  die  under  it  if  now  repeated 
7»r.  Well? 

Bar.  I yield  not  to  you  in  love  cf  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 

Father  and  son.  and  all  their  noxious  race  ; 

But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  heyond  nature’s  j 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

| His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
i Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
; Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Leredano, 

| Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Ism.  When  they  ore 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — I<et’s  in  to  conned. 

Bar.  Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleague* 
is  not  j 

Complete  yet ; two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

| L/tr.  And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 


i (*•  Re  trim  June  the  12th,  completea  July  the  9th,  Raven- 
na, I SSI . — Byron." — MS. 

“The  Two  Fo«cnri”  wn*  composed  at  Ravenna,  bet  ween 
I the  lirh  of  June  and  the  loth  of  July.  1*21.  and  published 
wuh  “ Sardnnapalti**’  in  the  following  December.  “ The  Ve- 
netian story,”  writes  Lord  Byron  to  .Mr.  Murray.  “ is  strictly 
historical.  I am  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don’t  take  to 
my  new  dramas.  T be  sure,  they  nre  as  opposite  to  the 
English  drama  ns  one  mine  can  be  to  another ; but  I have  a 
notion  that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  liml  favor 
f (though  not  on  the  Mare i with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of 
plot  U intentional,  end  the  avoidance  of  rani  also,  :i«  also  the 
' compression  of  Die  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 

What  I seek  to  show  in  ‘the  Foscari*’  is  the  fupprr  >r«/  pas- 
: stems  rather  than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.  For  that 
matter— 

‘ Nay,  if  thouHt  mouth, 

I’ll  rant  as  well  as  thou—’ 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I think  I have  shown  in  mv  voting- 
•r  productions — neftfrani'tfK  ones,  to  be  sure.’’— An  account 
! of  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.*] 

» [The  disadvantage,  and,  in  truth, absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
higher  objects  to  a formal  luiherence  to  the  unities,  (sec  amr, 
p.  2M.)  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The  w hole  in- 
terest here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscari  having  returned 
from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  consc- 


• [See  ArrxNDix  : The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A.] 


1 quenccs.  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own  coun- 
try. Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  tins  sentiment  paint- 
* able,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stupendous  sufferings, 
would  have  been,  to  hare  presented  him  to  the  audience, 
wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile,  and  forming  Ins  resolution  to 
n turn,  at  ad  stance  from  his  country,  or  hovering,  in  a xc ro- 
om! iilg  suspense,  within  sight  of  Its  borders.  We  might  then 
have  caught  so  inn  glimpse  of  the  nature  < f his  motives,  and 
of  so  extraordinary  a cnar.ictcr.  But  as  this  would  have 
been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities,  \ve  first  meet  w ith  lum 
led  from  “the  Question.” and  afterwards  taken  buck  to  it  in 
the  Ducal  Palace,  or  dinging  to  the  dungeon-walls  of  his 
native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving  them; 
ami  therefore  frcl  more  wonder  than  sympathy,  when  we 
nre  told,  thill  the-e  agonizing  consequences  have  resulted, 
net  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of 
t his  love  for  Ins  country.— Jeikret.J 

| > [The  character  of  Lorcdnno  is  well  conceived  and  truly 

I tragic.  The  deep  and  settled  Principle  of  hatred  w Inch  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  impels  nirn  to  the  rommi^ion  of  the 
1 most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historically  true  ; but.  when 
I the  cause  of  thnt  hatred,  (the  supposed  murder  of  ins  father 
ami  uncles,)  and  when  the  atrocious  maxims  of  Italian  re- 
venge, ami  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  such  a principle 
might  be  not  only  avowed  out  exulted  in  by  a Venetian  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  the  enemies  of 
hi*  family  and  his  country.— 11  kb sa.) 
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Act  x. 


I 


Bar.  No — ho, 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  lust  and  only  son. 

I. or.  True — true — 

His  last. 

Bar.  Will  nothing  move  you  ? 

Istr.  Feels  he,  think  you  ? 

Bar.  He  shows  it.  not 

lor.  I have  marked  that — the  wretch  ! 

Bar.  Rut  yesterday,  I hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Jjor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

I.nr.  And  should  ho  all  mine — 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I have  read  their  epitaph,  which  savs  they  died 
By  poison.1 

Ior.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  ho 

Should  never  deem  himself  a sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken’d  shortly : — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar.  But  did  the  Pogo  make  you  so? 

Lor.  Y es. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  nnd  process  are 
\liko  made  difficult ; hut  I have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leuvo  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

O.ir  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mongst  remoter  nations.  Is  it  true 
That  you  have  writteu  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practico  of  our  highest  nobles,) 

“ Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  .Marco  and  Pietro  I,orcduuo, 

My  sire  and  uncle?" 

Lor.  It  i«  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  Icavo  t unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar  And  how? 

[7’iro  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as  in  their 
tcay  to  “ the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten." 

Lor.  You  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  mo  [Exit  Loredano. 

Bar.  (solus.''  Follow  thee  ! I have  follow'd  long3 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  tho  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
Tho  waters  through  them  ; but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  tho  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I on  hardily  like  them — Ob ! would 
l could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly! — 

Lo,  where  be  comes ! — Be  still,  my  heart ! they  are 


1 1“  Vtntno  suUaiui''  The  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Elena.] 

a [Loredano  i«  accompanied,  upon  all  emergencies,  by  a 
senator  called  Harbango— a sort  of  confidant  or  chorus — 
who  comes  for  no  end  that  wc  can  discover,  but  to  twit 
him  with  conscientious  cavils  and  objections,  and  then  to 


Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  ulmost  broke  thee  ?* 

Enter  Gourds,  with  young  Foscaki  as  prisoner,  <j-c. 

Guard.  Let  him  rest 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jar.  Fos.  I thank  thee,  friend,  I'm  feeble ; 

But  thou  mayst  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I'll  stand  the  hazard. 

Jac.  Fos.  That’s  kind: — I meet  some  pity,  but  no 
mercy  ; 

This  is  the  first. 

Guard.  And  might  be  lust,  did  they 

Who  rule  liehold  us.  [does  : 

Bar.  (adeancing  to  the  Guard.)  There  is  one  who 
Yet  fear  not ; I will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser:  though  the  hour  is  p:ist. 

Wuit  their  last  summons 1 am  of  “ the  Ten,” 

And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence:  when  the  last  call  sounds, 
We'll  in  together. — Ixwk  well  to  the  prisoner!  [Ah! 

Jar.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that? — 'Tis  Barbarigo’s ! 
Our  house’s  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balunce  such  a foe,  if  such  there  l>e, 

Thy  father  sits  uiuongst  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos.  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar.  Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
.As  the  state’s  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son’s.  I’m  faint ; 

Lot  mo  approach,  I pray  you,  for  a breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o’erlooks  tho  waters. 

• 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Bardarigo. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard.)  Let  him  approach.  I must 
not  s|K>ak  with  him 

Further  than  thus:  I have  transgress’d  iny  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  tho  Council  Chamber.  [ Exit  Bakbarigo. 
[Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Foscari  to  the  window. 

Guard.  There,  sir,  ’tis 

Open — How  feel  you? 

Jac.  Fos.  Liko  a boy — Oh  Venice ! 

Guard.  And  your  limbs? 

Jac.  Fos.  Limbs!  bow  often  have  they  homo  mo 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I have  skiinm’d 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 

And,  mask’d  ns  a young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  us  I, 

Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength  ; 

While  the  fuir  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 

Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer’d  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 

And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands. 

Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  during, 

Tho  wave  all  roughen’d  ; with  a swimmer’s  stroke 
Flinging  tho  billows  back  from  my  drench’d  hair, 

And  laughing  from  my  lip  tho  audacious  brine. 

Which  kiss'd  it  like  u wine-cup,  rising  o’er 


second  him  by  bis  personal  countenance  and  authority.— 
Jeffrey.] 

5 (Loredano  is  the  only  personage  above  mediocrity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  feeble.  Barbango 
is  as  lame  and  insignificant  a confidant  as  ever  swept  alter 
the  train  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian  stage. — Hebu.] 
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j Tho  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ; and  oft, 

'.  In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen, 

By  those  above,  till  they  wax’d  fearful ; then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show’d  that  I had  search'd  the  deep : exulting, 
With  a far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I spurn'd 
The  foam  which  hroko  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  hko  a sea-bird. — I was  a boy  then.1 

G uard.  Be  a man  now : there  never  was  more  need 
i Of  manhood's  strength.  [my  own, 

• Jar.  Fos.  (looking  from  the  lattice.)  My  beautiful, 
My  only  Venice — this  is  breath!  Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  funs  my  fuco  l 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 

And  cool  them  iuto  calmness!  How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 

Which  howl’d  about  my  Cundiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

Guard.  I see  the  color  comes 

Hack  to  your  cheek : Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  i>o  imposed ! — I dread  to  think  on't. 

Jar.  Fos.  They  will  not  banish  mo  again? — No — no. 
Let  them  tvring  on  ; I am  strong  yet. 

G uard.  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  bo  spared  you. 
j Jac.  Fob.  I confess’d 

■ Once — twice  before : both  times  they  exiled  mo 
, Guard.  And  tho  third  time  will  slay  you. 
j Jac.  Fos.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I be  buried  in  my  birthplace:  better 
i He  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  can  you  so  much  lovo  tho  soil  which 
hates  you  ? [soil 

Jar.  Fos.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  tho  seed  of  tho 
Which  persecutes  me ; but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  mo  xs  a mother  to  her  arms. 

I xsk  no  more  than  a Venetian  grave, 

A dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  bo  here* 

* 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Bring  in  tho  prisoner ! 

Guard.  Signor,  you  hoar  tho  order. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay,  I am  used  to  such  a summons  ; ’tis 
! The  third  time  they  have  tortured  mo  : — then  lend  mo 
! Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard. 

Offi  Take  rnino,  sir  ; 'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearw*  to  your  person. 

Jac.  Fos.  You  ! — you  arc  ho 

Who  yesterday  presided  o’or  my  pangs — 

Awav  ! — I’  walk  alone. 

Offi  As  you  please,  Bignor ; 


• (This  speech  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  while  describing 
the  amusements  of  his  youth,  is  written  with  a full  feeluig 
of  the  objects  which  it  paints. — Hedf.r.] 

3 f And  the  hero  hitnself,  what  is  het  If  there  ever  ex- 
isted in  nature  n case  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  a man  who 
gravely  preferred  tortures  and  a dungeon  at  home,  to  a tem- 
porary residence  in  a beautiful  island  and  a fine  climate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  days’  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
to  believe,  and  still  fewer  to  sympathize  with ; and  which  Is, 
therefore,  no  very  promising  subject  fordramatic  representa- 
tion. For  ourselves,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Foscari  wrote 
the  fatal  letter  with  the  view,  wliich  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  accusers,  of  obtaining  an  honorable  recall  from  banish- 
ment, through  foreign  influence  ; and  that  the  color  which, 
when  detected,  he  endeavored  to  give  to  the  transaction, 


Tho  sentence  wan  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

Joe.  Fos.  Bade  thee  stretch  mo  ou  thoir  horrid 
engine. 

I pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now  ; 

The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 

Hut  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.  Ah 
I look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
• Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 

And  the  cold  dro|w  ttuin  through  my  brow,  as  if 

Hut  onward — I have  boruo  it — I can  bear  it. — 

IIow  looks  my  father? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  nspeot. 

Jac.  Fos.  So  does  tho  earth,  and  sky,  tho  blue  of 
oceun, 

j The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 

The  mirth  of  her  Piazzu,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 

Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnuinber’d 
j Judged  and  destroy’d  in  silence, — all  tilings  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  siro ! 

Nothing  cun  sympathize  with  Foscari, 

Not  even  a Foscari. — Sir,  I attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  <j-c. 

Enter  Memmo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He’s  gone — we  are  too  late : — think  you  “ the 
Ten” 

I Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ; but 
More  I know  not 

Mem.  And  that  is  much  ; the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 

As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  tho  wonted  rumors. 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin’d  buildings — never  have  been  proved, 

Nor  wholly  disbelieved  : men  know  xs  littlo 
i Of  the  state’s  real  acts  us  cf  tho  grave’s 
U u fat  hom'il  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a step  in  knowledge,  and  1 look 
Forward  to  bo  one  day  of  tho  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mnn.  Why,  no ; not  if  I can  ovoid  it 

Sen.  ’Tis  the  first  station  of  tho  stato,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

I leave  it ; though  bom  noble,  my  anibitiou 
Is  limited  : I’d  rather  bo  an  unit 


was  the  evasion  of  a drowning  man,  who  is  reduced  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shallows.  But,  if  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
this  alleged  motive  of  his  conduct  a*  the  real  one.  It  be- 
hooved him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable 
separation  from  a beloved  country,  the  lingering  homc-sirk- 
ness.  the  gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless 
hope  that  Ins  enemies  hud  at  length  relented,  which  were 
necessary  to  produce  a conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual 
principles  of  action  as  that  which  again  consigned  him  to 
the  racks  and  dungeons  of  his  own  country.  lie  should 
have  shown  him  to  us,  first,  taking  leave  of  Venice,  a con- 
demned and  banished  man ; next  pining  in  Cundia ; next 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  government ; by  which  time, 
and  not  till  then,  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  listen 
with  patience  to  his  complaints,  and  to  w itness  his  suffer- 
ings wuh  interest  as  well  as  horror.— Hsbkr.} 
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Of  an  united  and  imperial  “Ten,” 

Than  shine  a lonely,  though  a gilded  cipher. — 

Whom  have  we  hero?  tho  wife  of  Fuscari  ? 

Enter  Marina,  with  a female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one? — I atn  wrong,  there  still  ure 
two ; 

But  they  are  senators. 

Me  in.  Moat  noble  lady. 

Command  us. 

Mar.  I command  ! — Alas  ! my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a vain  one. 

Mem.  I understand  thee,  but  1 must  not  answer. 
Mar.  (fiercely.)  True — none  dure  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack. 

Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  (interrupting  her.)  Iligh-bom  dame  !l  be- 
think thee 

Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar.  Where  I now  am  ! — It  was 

My  husband’s  father’s  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke’s  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  sou’s  prison ! — true,  I have  not  forgot 
it; 

And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
j Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm ! 

Mar.  (looking  up  toward*  heaven.)  I am  ; but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God ! 

Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a world? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  Ho  is. 

In  heaven.  I pray  you,  signor  senator, 

Speak  not  of  that ; you  ore  a man  of  office, 

So  is  the  Doge  ; he  bus  a sou  at  stake, 

Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I have  a husband, 

, Or  had ; they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
! An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit : 

! Will  he  condemn  him  ? 

Mem.  I trust  not. 

Mar.  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  arc  those  will  sentence  both. 

! Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

In  wickedness: — my  husband's  lost! 

Mem.  Not  so ; 

Justice  is  judge  in  % an  ice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  uow  would  be  no  Venice.  But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  uot,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ; but  “ the  Ten’s”  is  quickor, 

1 And  wo  must  wait  ou’t.  Ah  ! a voice  of  wail ! 

[.4  faint  cry  icithin. 

Sen.  Hark ! 

Mem.  *Twas  a cry  of — 

\ Mar.  No,  no ; not  my  husband’s— 

Not  Foscari’s. 

Mem.  The  voico  was — 

| Mar.  Not  hit : no. 

j He  shriek  ! No  ; that  should  be  his  father's  part, 

Not  his — not  his — he'll  die  in  silence. 

[.4  faint  groan  again  within. 

Mem.  What ! • 

Agnin  ? 

Mar.  Hi*  voice  ! it  seem’d  so  : I will  not 
Believe  it  Should  he  shrink,  1 cannot  cease 
To  love  ; hut — no— no— no— it  must  have  l**en 
A fearful  pang  which  wrung  a groan  from  him. 

Sen.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband’s  wrongs,  wouldst  j 
thou 

Havo  him  hear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence? 

Mar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.  I have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life  ; 

I have  endured  us  much  in  giv*og  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  then,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs: 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  1 could  havo  shriek'd, 

But  did  not ; for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.* 

Mem.  All’s  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all’s  over ; bu 

I will  not  deem  it : he  hath  nerved  himself, 

And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

Offi.  A leech.  The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mem.  Lady, 

’Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her.)  I pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Off!  1 will  tend  him. 

Mem.  You!  Remember,  lady ! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 

Except  “ the  Ten,”  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I kuow  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  havo  enter’d — many  never ; but 
They  shall  uot  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 

And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shall  oppose  mo  ? 

Man.  They 

Whose  duty  *tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  ’Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing!  Yet  I’ll  pass. 

Merit.  It  is  impuritiible. 

Mar.  That  shall  Ire  tried 

Despair  defies  even  despotism  : there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  levell’d  Kjteurti ; and  think  you  a few  jailers 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ? Give  me,  then,  way  ; 
This  is  the  Doge’s  palace  ; I am  wife 
Of  the  Duke’s  son,  the  innocent  Duke’s  son, 

And  they  shall  hear  this ! 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exusporato  his  judges. 

Mar.  MTiat 

[She  was  a Cotlarlni— 

• A daughn  r of  the  house  that  now  among 
Us  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbers  eight  Doges.” — Kooebs. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  mamnge  with  the  younger  Foscari. 
the  Bucentaur  came  out  in  its  splendor ; and  a bridge  of 
boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Grande  for  the  bride- 

groom,  and  his  retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  According 
to  Sannto,  the  tournaments  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark  lasted 
three  days,  and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people.] 

* [There  is  great  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  language  of 
Manna,  when  she  will  not  believe  that  her  lord  can  be  so 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry.— 

liSBU.] 
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j At*  judges  who  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  ao  ore  assassins.  Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sen.  Poor  Indy ! 

Mem.  'Tie  mere  despcrnv.on  . sho 

! Will  not  be  admitted  o’er  Uie  threshold. 

Sen.  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 

But,  see.  the  officer  returns. 

[ The  Ojjlccr  passes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 

Mem.  I hardly 

Thought  that  “ the  Ten”  hud  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

Sen.  Pity  ! Is’t  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death, 

! By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature’s  last 
1 Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 

1 Mem.  I marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That’s  not  their  policy : they'd  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death  ; and  banish  him. 

Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 

I To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
| Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  ho  avows  them  not. 

. Sen.  None,  save  the  Letter,1  which  he  says  was 
written, 

i Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
’ That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate’s  hands, 
j And  thus  he  should  be  recouvcy’d  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a culprit 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  ho  avouches. 

Mem.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 
Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull’d  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  “ the  TeU."* 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer  ; for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I said, 
j Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance.  (than 

Mem.  There  must  bo  more  in  this  strange  process 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose— 
j But  here  come  two  of  “ the  Ten  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mem  mo  and  Senator. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarioo. 

Bar.  ( addressing  Lor.)  That  were  too  much : be- 
lieve me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment 

Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  becuuse  a woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  1 

Bar.  No, 

That’s  not  the  cause ; you  saw  the  prisoner’s  state. 

Lor,  And  had  he  not  recover’d? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  Iho  least  renewal. 

Lor.  ’Twas  not  tried 

Bar.  *Tis  vain  to  murmur ; the  majority 
Iu  council  were  against  you. 

I ear.  Thanks  to  you,  »ir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I am  a judge  ; but  must  confess  that  port 
Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 

And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 

Makes  mo  wish 

Lor.  What  ? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  1 do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you're  a child, 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a sigh, 

And  melted  by  a tear — a precious  judge 
For  Venice  ! and  a worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  ! 

Bar.  He  ahed 

No  tears. 

Lor.  He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 

At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him  ; but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 

And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 

But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow’d  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter’d  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I heard  not ; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

L*rr.  I did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  iny  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing 

Lor.  I believed  that  swoon 

His  lost. 

Bar.  And  have  I uot  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 

With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  lie  lamented. 

B n What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  ? 

> [*'  Night  and  day, 

Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
'Twas  more  than  lie  could  bear.  His  longing  fits 
Thicken'd  upon  him.  His  desire  for  home 
Became  a madness ; and,  resolved  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair,  he  writes 
A letter  to  the  sovereign-prince  of  Milan, 

(To  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 

Had  perish'd,  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased, 

But  for  the  rugged  limb  of  an  old  oak,) 

• Francesco  Sforza.  His  father,  when  at  work  in  the  field, 
was  accosted  by  some  soldiers,  and  asked  if  he  would  enlist. 
••  Let  me  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,"  he  replied,  “and 
If  it  remains  there,  I will.”  It  remained  there ; and  the 
peasant,  regarding  it  as  a sign,  enlisted.  lie  became 
soldier,  general,  prince  ; and  his  grandson,  in  the  palace  at 
Milan,  said  to  Pnulus  Jovius,  “ You  behold  theso  guards 
and  this  grandeur  : I owo  every  thing  to  the  branch  of  an 
oak,  the  branch  that  held  my  grandfather’s  mattock.”— 
Rmui. 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state, 

And  drops  it  to  be  found.”— Rogers.] 

v (The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  ihc  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus  — 

*•  Giacopo  Foseari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hcrmolno  1 
Donato,  has  been  arrested  and  examined : and,  from  Hie 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  it  distinctly 
appears  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime  ; neverthe- 
less, on  account  of  his  obstinacy,  and  of  enckantments  and 
spell*,  in  liis  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proof*, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth, 
which  is  clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence : for, 
while  he  was  on  the  coril,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor 
groan,  but  only  murmured  something  to  himself  indis- 
tinctly and  under  his  breath  ; therefore,  as  ike  konor  of  tks 
state  requires,  ho  is  condemned  to  a more  distant  banish- 
ment in  Cnndia."  Will  it  be  credited,  that  a distinct  proof 
of  his  innocence,  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  as-  1 
sassin,  w rought  no  change  in  his  unjust  and  cruel  sea-  . 
lenco  I— See  Venetian  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.} 
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Lor.  Wouldst  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 

If  he  die  unuttuinted? 

Bor.  War  with  them  loo? 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bur  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 

1 And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  fatlier,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 

Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
, In  stern  serenity  ; these  moved  you  not  ? 

[.Exit  Loredano. 

| He’s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
< Was  in  his  suffering  ; and  the  poor  wretch  moved  mo 
( More  by  his  silence  than  a thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.  ’Twos  a dreadfid  sight 
. When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
' The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  U|>on,  long  used 
To  such  sights.  I must  think  no  more  of  this, 

Lest  I forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me ; but  mino  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 

And  I would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ; but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife’s  appearanco  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo ! they  come: 

. How  feeble  and  forlorn  ! I cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 

1 I’ll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Iiorcdano. 

[Exit  Barbarigo. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1. 

A Hall  in  the  Dock’s  Palace. 

The  Dock  and  a Senator. 

i 

.Sen.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I ov«  ?onk’d  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.  Give  mo  the  pen — 

[Th*  Dock  sits  doicn  and  signs  the  paper. 
There,  signoj 

Sen.  (looking  at  the  pajter.)  You  have  forgot ; it  is 
not  sign'd. 

Doge  Not  sign’d  ? Ah,  I perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.  1 did  not  see 
That  I had  dipp’d  the  pen  without  effect.1 

Sen.  (dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Dock.)  Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord : allow  mo,  thus — 

Doge.  ’Tis  done,  I thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirm’d 

By  you  and  by  “ the  Ten”  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge.  ’Tis  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resumo  her  arms ! 

Sen.  ’Tis  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 

With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 

The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt: 

I found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I leuv>  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy : it  is  a comfort* 

That  1 have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Bresciu  and  Ravenna  ; Crc  na 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers  ; her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  try  reign, 

While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  ' ’Tis  most  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country’s  gratitude. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  manifest 

Doge.  I have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me.  j 

Doge.  For  what? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signor  ? ' 

Sen.  And  for  your j 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord : j 

I have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness. 

Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

In  your  commission  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lord? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not : but  the  treuty’s  sign’d : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen  I 

Obey.  1 had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

Doge.  Say,  when  they  will — now,  even  at  this  ] 
moment, 

If  it  so  please  them:  I am  the  state’s  servant. 

Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  re- 
pose. 

Doge.  I have  no  repose ; that  is,  none  which  shall 

cause 

The  loss  of  an  hour’s  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I shall  be  found 
WAerc  I should  be,  and  what  1 have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator  , 
[The  Dock  remains  in  silence.  ; 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  Prince ! 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Aft.  The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.  Poor 

Marina!  [Exit  Attendant. 

[The  Doge  remains  in  silence  as  before 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  I have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Mar.  I wish’d  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge.  Your  husband? 

Mar.  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daughter ! 

• [“  That  I had  dipp’d  the  pen  too  heedlessly."— MS.] 

* [“  Mistress  of  Lombardy— it  is  some  comfort.”— MS.] 

Scene  i. 
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By  whom  ? 
reach'd  “ the 


Mar.  I had  ohtain’d  permission  from  " the  Ton” 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a limited  number 
Of  hours. 

Doge.  You  hud  so. 

Mar.  Tia  revoked. 

Doge. 

Mar.  “ The  Ten.”— When  we  had 
Bridge  of  Sighs,” 

Which  I prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 

The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr’d  : a messenger  was  sent  back  to 
“ The  Ten  but  as  the  court  no  longor  Rato, 

And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 

I was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  reassembled, 

The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 

With  which  the  court  adjourn'd ; and  till  it  meets, 

”Tis  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets ! and  when  it  meets, 

They’ll  torture  him  again;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack, 

The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 

The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens ! — Oh  God  ! 

Dost  thou  see  this? 

Doge.  Child — child 

Mar.  {abruptly.)  Call  me  not  “ child!” 

You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none — 
You,  who  can  talk  thiiH  calmly  of  n son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans  ! Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  Y on  behold  me : 

I cannot  weep — I would  I could  ; but  if 
Kuch  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a young  life, 

This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 

This  ducal  riug  with  whicli  I wed  the  waves 
A talisman  to  still  them — I’d  give  all 
For  him. 

Mar.  With  lens  he  surely  might  bo  suved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not 
Venice. 

Alas  ! how  should  you?  she  knows  not  herself, 

In  all  her  mystory.  Hear  m« — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  lys  V.her; 

~t  iid  sire’s  destruction  would  no.  save  the  sou ; 

They  work  by  different  means  to  tho  same  end, 

And  that  is but  they  have  not  conquer’d  yet 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush’d. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I live. 

Mar.  And  your  sou, — how  long  will  he  live? 

Doge.  I trust, 

For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.  The  rash  boy, 

With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 

Hath  ruin’d  all  by  that  detected  letter ; 

A high  crime,  which  I neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke: 

Had  ho  but  borne  a little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I had  hopes ho  has  quench’d 

them — 

He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I have  said  it 

Mar.  Aui  can  I not  go  with  him? 

Doge.  You  woH  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twico  denied  before 


By  the  assembled  “ Ten,”  and  hardly  now 
Will  Iw  accorded  to  a third  request, 

Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  ? Atrocious ! The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drojis  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  und  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  men’s  lives  out,  us  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

Mar  J do — I do — und  so  should  you,  methinks — 
That  these  are  demons : could  it  l>e  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  l>orn  and  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk’d  at  least  of  love — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
U|>on  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn’d  above  them — 
In  puin,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are. 

Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  und  you  yourself, 
You,  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I forgive  this,  fot 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  * You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  havo  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

Yon  havo  seen  your  son’s  blood  flow,  und  your  flesh 
shook  not : 

And,  after  that,  what  are  a woman’s  words? 

No  more  than  woman’s  tears,  that  they  should  shake 
you. 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I tell 
thee, 

Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 

Which but  I pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina ! 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I cast  it  from  ino : 

Pity  thy  son  ! Thun  pity  ! — ’tin  u word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips? 

Doge.  I must  l>ear  theso  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 

Conldst  thou  but  rend 

Mar.  ’Tis  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I behold  this  sympathy?  or  shall? 

Doge , ( pointing  downwards.)  There  ! 

Mar.  In  the  earth? 

Doge.  To  which  I am  tending:  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  hotter. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then, 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ? 

Doge.  Pitied  ! None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul’s  hoarded  triumph,  ns  a fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name  ; that  name  shall  be, 

As  fur  as  I have  liorno  it,  whu*  was 
When  I received  it. 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 

You  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born  ; 

Better  for  me. — I have  seen  our  house  dishonor’d. 

Mar.  That’s  false  ! A truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart. 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
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Within  a human  breast  I would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 

Oppress’d  but  not  disgraced,  crush’d,  overwhelm’d, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a world 
To  back  his  suit.  Dishonor’d  ! — he — dishonor’d ! 

I tell  thee,  Doge,  ’tis  Venice  is  dishonor’d  ; 

His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 

For  what  lie  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 

’Tis  ye  who  are  ull  traitors,  tyrant*  — ye ! 

Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  ull  things  rather  than  to  exile, 

You’d  fling  yourselves  lx* fore  him,  and  implore 
His  gracc'for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Dupe.  Ho  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.  I better  bore 
’Hie  deaths  of  the  two  sous  Heaven  took  from  mo, 
Thau  Jacopo’s  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again? 

Dope.  Has  he  not  boon  condemn'd? 

Mar.  Is  none  blit  guilt  so  ? 

Dope.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — I would  , 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  ’tis  useless  now — 

I am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born:  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I say  he’s  innocent ! And  were  he  not  so, 

In  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

Dope.  I shrunk  not  from  him : 

Rut  I have  other  duties  than  a father’s  ; 

The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; , 

Twice  I demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 

They  must  then  be  fulfill’d. 1 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att  A message  from 

“ The  Ten.” 

Doge.  Who  bears  it? 

Att.  Noble  loretlano. 

Doge.  He! — but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 
Mur.  Must  I then  retire? 

Dope.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor, 

Your  pleasure  ! [To  IzOhf.ovso  entering. 

L>tr . I bear  that  of  “ the  Ten.” 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  wel*  their  envoy. 

Lor.  ’Tis  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  docs  their  wisdom  honor, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  Wo  have  decided. 

Doge.  We  ? 

Lor . “ The  Ten”  in  council.  ; 

Doge.  What ! have  they  met  again,  aud  met  with- 
out 

Apprizing  me? 

Lor.  They  wish'd  to  sparo  your  feelings. 


No  less  than  age. 

Dope.  That's  new — when  spared  they  either? 
I thunk  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lnr.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 

With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Ti*  some  years  since  I team'd  this,  long 
before 

I became  Doge,  or  dream’d  of  such  advancement 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor : I sate  in 
That  council  when  you  woro  a young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father’s  time  ; I have  heard  him 
and 

The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 

Your  highness  may  remember  them  ; they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Dope.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor.  No  doubt : yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  days 
out 

Doge.  Aud  did  not  they? 

Jjor.  The  grave  knows  best : they  died, 

As  I said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange, 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 
death 

In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 

Think  you  not  so? 

Doge.  What  should  I think  of  mortals? 

Jjor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Dope.  I understand  yon ; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  yon  are  heir  in  all  thing*. 
1x>r.  Yon  best  know  if  I should  be  so. 

Dope.  I do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I have  heard 
Foul  minors  were  abroad ; I have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.  ’Tis  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A fable. 

Lor.  Who  dares  say  so? 

Doge.  I ! ’Tis  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  ns  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I no  lc«w 
Was  theirs;  but  I was  openly  their  foe: 

I never  work’d  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  cornmouwenith,  nor  secret  meant 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 

The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Ijor.  I fear  not. 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I am  ; but 
were  I 

That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.  Hate  on  ; I care  not 
Lor.  I never  yet  knew  that  a noble’s  life 
In  Venice  hud  to  dread  a Doge’s  frown, 

That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  least  i ran,  more  than  a mere  duke, 

In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  aud  that  they  know 


1 • (The  interest  of  this  play  is  founded  upon  feelings  so  fate,  he  should  be  implicated  in  his  guilt— though  he  is  sup-  ; 

peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sympathy;  and  posed  guiltless,  lie,  ilie  Doce.  is  afraid  to  stir  rand  or  foot, 

Uie  whole  story  turns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing  to  look  or  speak,  while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are  l 

nor  natural.  The  younger  Foseari  undergoes  the  rack  transacting,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  one  Loredano.  ! 

twice,  (once  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience,)  merely  because  who  lords  it  m the  council  of  “the  Ten,"  nobody  knows 

he  has  chosen  to  feign  himself  a traitor,  that  he  might  be  why  or  how  : and  who  at  last  “enmeshes"  both  father  and 

brought  bark  from  undeserved  banishment,  ami  dies  at  last  son  m his  toils,  in  spite  of  their  passive  obedience  and  non- 

i of  pure  leisure  on  this  sentiment ; while  the  elder  Poscari  resistance  to  his  plans.  They  are  silly  flies  for  this  spider 

; snomi'S  in  p ofound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  treat-  . to  catch,  and  "feed  fat  his  ancicrt  grudge  up-in."— Jsr- 

j ment  ot  his  ton,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy  | riBT.] 
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Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dure  to  weigh  me  down : be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A word  of  mine  hud  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.  But  in  all  thingB 
I have  observed  the  strictest  reverenco  ; 

Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain’d 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I could  enforce  for  my  authority, 

Were  I disposed  to  brawl ; but,  as  I said, 

I have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  iny  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  tho  decrees, 

The  health,  tho  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  stato. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  ’Tis  decreed, 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 

Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 

(“  The  Ten,”  diseasing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow’d  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  tho  Duke  of  Milan 's  his,) 

James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyed  him. 

Mar.  Thank  God ! At  loast  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 

Before  that  horrid  tribunal.  Would  ho 
But  think  so.  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 

Not  ho  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  coidd 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar.  No,  'twas  too  human.  May  I share  his 
exile? 

Jjor.  Of  this  “ tho  Ten”  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  also.  But  it  was  not 
Inhibited  ? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Surely  yea  can  obtain  or  grant  mo  thus  much  : 

[ To  Loreda.no. 

And  you,  sir.  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  bo 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I will  endeavor. 

Mar  And  you,  signor? 

Ijor.  Lady ! 

’Tis  not  for  mo  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

Mar.  Pleasure  ! what  a word 

To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a presence  you  pronounce  'hese  things  ’ 

Mar.  A prince’s  and  his  subject’s 

Lor.  Subject ! 

Mar  Oh ! 

It  galls  you: — well,  you  aro  his  equal  as 
You  think *  * hut  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  bo, 

Were  he  a peasant : — well,  then,  you’re  a prince, 

\ princely  noble  ; — and  what  then  am  I ? 

Lor.  The  offspring  of  a noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 


• [See  anti,  p.  213.1 

* [“  The  blackest  leaf,  his  heart,  and  blankest  his  brain.” 

-MS.] 


To  one  as  noble.  What,  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  Unit  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband’s  judges. 

Dune.  And 

Tho  deference  duo  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 

And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 

Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 

To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drowniilgs, 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water’s  level ; your  mysterious  meetings, 

And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 

Your  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,'’1  your  strangling  chamber, 
and 

Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  scorn 
The  livings  of  another  and  worse  world  ! 

Keep  such  for  them:  I fear  yo  not.  I know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process*  of  my  jioor  husband  I Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.  Then  what  have  I to  fear  from  you, 
Even  if  I were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I trust  I am  not? 

Doge.  You  hoar,  she  sjicaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady ! words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  tho  Duke  and  mo  on  the  Btate’s  service. 
Doge  ! have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge  ; it  may  bo  also  from  a parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador. 

Or  state  in  jierson  what  is  meet;  and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I remember  mine. — Farewell  • 

I kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady. 

And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Loreda.no 

Mar.  Are  you  content  7 

Doge.  I am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a mystery. 

Doge.  AH  things  are  so  to  mortuls ; who  can  read 
them 

Save  ho  who  made  ? or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
Thut  loathsome  volume — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain,4 
But  learn  a magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it:  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own  ; 

All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 

Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 

Aud  when  we  cry  out  against  Fa  to,  ’tweie  well 
NVe  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  naught 
Save  what  she  gare — the  rest  was  nakedness, 

Au’d  lusts,  and  ap|>etites,  and  vanities, 

Tho  universal  heritage,  to  buttle 
With  ns  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  ir.  one  low  want,4 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  mat 


* [“  Where  hunger  swallows  all — where  ever  wa* 

The  monarch  who  could  bear  a three  days’  fast  P 
—MS.] 
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IM»nt  sweat  for  hw  poor  pittance,  keeps  nil  passions 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  ! All  is  low, 

And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last. 

The  prince’s  urn  no  less  than  potter’s  vessel. 

Our  fame  is  in  men’s  breath,1  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath  ; our  durance  upon  days. 

Our  days  on  seasons ; our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  is  not  »/#.' — So,  we  are  slaves, 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ; the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a straw  than  on  a storm 
And  when  we  think  we  Irad,  wc  are  most  led. 

And  still  towards  death,  a tiling  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  us  birth,  so  that 
Methiuks  we  must  have  siuu'd  in  sonic  old  world, 

And  this  is  hell : the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal. 

Mar.  These  are  tilings  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge.  And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call’d  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ? I have  administer'd 
My  country'  faithfully— victoriously — 

I dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is:  my  reign  has  doubled  realms; 

And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
H;is  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  ? I do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  1 bo  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  lie  so : 

I Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny, 
i Mar.  And  if 

• They  should,  I will  fly  with  him. 

Doge.  I'll  at  can  ne’er  he. 

j And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman  — 

Anywhere,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter’d, 

And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldsl  thou  have  a renegade  for 
husband, 

j And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar.  He  is  none  ! 

I The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
j H<  r best  and  bravest  from  her.  Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.  Post  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  i«  more 
I A hngaud  than  the  robber-chief, 
j Doge.  I cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thou 

ObservVt.  obey’st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Praco’B 
A code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I found  the  law ; I did  not  make  it.  Were  I 
A subject,  still  I might  find  parts  and  portions 
j Fit  for  amendment ; but  us  prince,  I never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  lathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

j The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  stvoy,  and,  let  me  add, 

In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  lioman  spirits 


Act  in. 


Amongst  us,;  nil  that  history  has  bequeath’d 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway'd  by  senate*. 

Mar.  Rutlier  say. 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs. 

Doge.  lYrhups  so ; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world  : in  such  a state 

Ail  individual,  be  he  richest  of 

Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 

Without  a name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 

The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 

To  one  great  end,  must  he  maintain'd  in  vigor. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  arc  more  a Doge  than 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I am  more  citizen  than  either. 

If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 

Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 

I trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city 

Mar.  Accursed  lie  the  city  where  the  laws 
’ Would  stifie  nature’s ! 

Doge.  Had  1 as  many  sons 

As  I have  years,  I would  have  given  them  all, 
i Not  without  feeling,  but  I would  have  given  them 
To  the  state’s  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  iu  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be. 

As  it,  alas  ! has  been,  to  ostracism. 

Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 

Let  me  seek  out  my  husband  : the  sage  “ Ten,” 

With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a weak  woman  ns  deny  me 
A moment’s  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  I’ll 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
Yon  may  he  udmitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I say 

To  Foscnri  from  his  father? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more  ? Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  ? It  may  he  the  last  time. 

Doge.  The  last ! — my  hoy ! — lire  last  time  I shall 
see 

My  last  of  children  ! Tell  him  I will  come. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I . 

The  Prison  of  Jacopo  Foscari. 

Jar.  Fos.  (tolas.)  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam, 
which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo’d  hut  to  sorrow’s  sounds, 

The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
I Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank’d,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair! 

| And  yet  for  this  I have  return’d  to  Venice, 

; With  some  faint  hope,  ’tis  true,thut  time,  which  wears 
, The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men’s  hearts  ; but  I knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I consume  my  own,  which  never  heat 
I For  Venice  hut  with  such  a yearning  as 


I 


1 £“  What’s  fame  ? a fancied  life  in  others’  breath. 

A liuug  beyond  us,  ev’u  before  our  death."— Pope.] 


[ “ the  will  itself  dependent 

Upon  a storm,  n straw,  and  both  alike 
Leading  lo  death."— MS.} 
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The  dove  lias  for  her  distant  neat,  when  wheeling 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.  What  letter*  ure  these  which 

[Approaching  the  mall. 
Are  scrawl’d  along  the  inexorable  wall  ?' 

Will  the  gleam  let  me  truce  them  ? Ah  ! the  names 
Of  my  Rad  predecessors  in  this  place. 

The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A gTief  too  great  for  many.  This  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history  ; 

And  the  poor  captive’s  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover’s  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved’s  name.  Alas  ! 

I recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 

And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I will  add, 

Fittest  lor  such  a chronicle  as  this, 

Which  only  can  bo  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.* 

[He  engrave*  hi*  name. 

Enter  a Familiar  of  “ the  Ten 

Fam.  I bring  you  food. 

Jar.  Fa*.  I pray  you  set  it  down  ; 

I am  past  hunger:  but  my  lips  are  parch’d — 

The  water ! 

Fam.  There. 

Jar.  Fa*.  ( after  drinking.)  I thank  you:  I am  better. 

Fam.  I am  commanded  to  inform  you  tlmt 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Jac.  Fax.  Till  when  ? 

Fam.  I know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Jac.  Fox.  Ah  ! they  relent,  thou, — I had  ceased 
to  hope  it: 

’Twos  time. 

Enter  Marik*. 

Mar.  My  I *est  beloved  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  (< embracing  her.)  My  true  wife. 

And  only  friend  ! What  happiness  ! 

Mar.  We’ll  part 

No  more. 

Jac.  Fo*.  How  ! would**  thou  share  a dungeon  ? 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 

But  the  tomh  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I will 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation  ; 

It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 

How  dost  thou?  How  are  those  worn  limbs?  Alas! 

Why  do  l ask  ? Thy  puleucas 

Jar.  Fa*.  ’Tin  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 

For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina ! 

Mar.  ’Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin* 


To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapors  its  bituminous  smoke. 

Which  cloud  whnte'er  wo  gaze  on,  even  thine  eyes — 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparklet 
Jac.  Fox.  And  thine  ! — but  I am  blinded  by  the 
torch. 

Mar.  As  I had  been  without  it.  C’ouldst  thou  see  i 
here? 

Jac.  Fox.  Nothing  at  first ; hut  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 

Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness  ; 

And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 

When  gorgeously  o’ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice  : hut  u moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What  ? 

Jac.  Fox.  My  name:  look,  ’tis  there — recorded  next 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 

If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Fox.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men’s  ends ; 
they  only 

Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.  Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o’er  the  dead. 

Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so. — What  of  him  ? 

Thou  nskest. — What  of  me?  may  soon  lie  ask’d. 

With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  tell’st  my  tale. 

Mar.  / xpeak  of  thee  ! 

Jac.  Fox.  And  wherefore  not  \ All  then  shall  speak  j 
of  me : 

The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 

And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men’s  groans 
Will  buret  all  cerement,  even  a living  grave’s! 

I do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  iny  life  ; 

And  neither  do  I fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fox.  Aud  liberty  ? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fo*.  That  has  a noble  sound  ; but  ’tis  a sound, 
A music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 

'Die  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.  The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death. 

And  torture  positive,  fur  worse  than  death, 

(If  death  be  u deep  sleep,)  without  u groan. 

Or  with  a cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me  ; but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  tilings 
More  woful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I may  breathe  many  years. 

Afar.  Alas  ! and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac.  Fo*.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 

I My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons. 

But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father’s  palace ; 

But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
l Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
I Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  allurd 


i fPor  Mr.  Hobhouse's  account  of  the  Mate  dungeons  of 
Veiue*,  see  ArrE.ioii : Historical  Notes  to  Cbilde  Harold, 

Ka.  I 

* l‘*  WUJv:  r.srer  can  be  read  but,  as  *twas  written, 

By  wretched  beings."— MS. J 

• [Lord  Bvron,  in  this  tragedy,  has  not  ventured  upon  fur-  ; 
ther  deviation  from  historical  truth  thnn  is  fully  authorized 

by  iUj  license  of  the  drama.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 


after  Giacopo  had  been  tortured,  lie  was  removed  to  tho 
Ducal  apartments,  not  to  one  of  the  /’axzi  ; that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea.  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  his  father’s  de-  j 
position  ; and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  sot  at 
the  palace,  but  in  his  own  hoiue.-frMt.  M tichtt,  «ol  tt. 
p.  105.} 

* (*•  Of  tho  familia  ’$  torch,  which  seems  to  hive 

Darkness  far  more  than  light."— Mb  J 
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i 

Our  only  day;  for,  save  the  jailer’s  torch, 

And  a strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  not, 

I ne’er  saw  aught  here  like  « ray.  Alas  ! 

I know  if  mind  may  hour  us  up,  or  no, 

For  I have  such,  and  shown  it  before  meu  ; 

It  sinks  in  solitude  :*  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I will  lx-  with  theo. 

Jar.  Fas.  All ! if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 

And  I shall  be  alone  : no  men — no  books — 

Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 

I ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 

‘Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  Irion  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  tne, — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 

With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  hours  on  high 
Hundreds  of  dojes,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  I come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jar.  Fos.  I kuow  it — look ! 

[Hr  points  to  his  litnhs , as  referring  to  the 
Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no — no  more  of  that : even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Joe.  Fos.  What  then? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Cundia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope’s  gone. 

! I could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  ’twas  Venice  ; 
i I could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy’d  my  spirits  up 
I Like  a ship  on  the  ocean  toss’d  by  storms, 
j But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 

| Anil  holding  on  its  course ; but  there,  afar, 

In  that  accursed  isle  of  sluves,  and  captives, 

And  unbelievers,  like  a stranded  wreck, 

My  very  soul  seem’d  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 

And  piecemeal  I shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  ' At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What ! would  they  even  deny  mo  my  sires’  sepulchre, 
As  well  as  homo  and  heritage? 

Mar  My  husband ! 

I havo  sued  to  accompany  theo  hence, 

And  not  so  hopelessly.  This  love  of  thiue 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism  ; for  tne, 

So  I could  see  thee  with  a quiet  aspect, 

And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 

I would  uot  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 

This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  uot 
A paradise ; its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  I know  how  wretched! 

Mar.  And  yet  you  seo  how  from  their  banish- 
ment 

Before  tho  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 

Their  antique  energy  of  inind,  all  tbut 
Remain'd  of  Romo  for  their  inheritance, 

Created  by  degrees  an  oecun-Romo  ;3 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  ofteu  leads 
To  good,  depress  theo  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I gone  fotwa 

From  my  own  land,  like  tho  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ; 

Had  I been  cast  out  like  tho  Jews  from  Zion, 

Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 

I would  have  given  somo  tears  to  my  jato  country. 
And  many  thoughts  ; but  afterwards  address’d 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A new  home  and  fresh  state : perhaps  I could 
Havo  boruo  this — though  I know  not. 

Mar.  Wherefore  not? 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  muBt  bo 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jar.  Fos.  Ay — wo  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors*  toil  in  their  new  lands, 

Their  numliers  and  success ; but  who  can  number 
Tho  hearts  which  broke  in  silenco  of  thut  parting, 

Or  after  their  departure  ; of  that  malady5 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  tho  poor  exile’s  fever’d  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain’d  from  treudiug  them? 

That  melody,5  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  moimtuineor,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  clifls  aud  clouds, 

That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought. 
And  dies.  You  call  this  weakness .'  It  is  strength, 

> [Persons  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  generally, 
we  are  assured,  become  cither  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or 
matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to 
such  a dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per* 
petraiors  of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known,  in  the  deep- 
est  seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement,  to  battle  the 
foul  fieml  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conquerors  during  n 
captivity  of  years.  Those  who  suffer  imprisonment  for  the 
sake  of  their  country,  or  their  religion,  have  yet  a stronger 
support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a different  sense  from 
that  of  Othello.— “ It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul.” 
—Sib  Waites  Scott  ] 

a In  I.rvi)  Morgan’s  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy. 
I perceive  ihe  expression  of  “ Rome  of  the  Ocean,”  applied 
! to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  *•  Two  Foscari.” 
1 My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me.  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
arid  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I had  seen  Lady  Mor- 
gan’s work,  which  I only  received  on  the  16th  of  August. 
1 hasten,  however,  to  nolico  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield 
the  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  be- 
fore the  public.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I am 
infonned  (for  I have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and 
those  accidentally)  that  there  have  been  lately  brought 
against  me  charges  of  plagiarism.  [See  port,  note  to  the 
description  of  a shipwreck,  Don  Juan,  c.  it.  s.  xxiv.] 

* The  calenture. — [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  in  hot 
climates— 

“ So  by  a cnlenture  misled 

The  manner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean’s  azure  bed 
Enamell’d  fields  and  verdant  trees : 

With  eager  haste  be  longs  to  rove, 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  lie  some  enchanted  grove, 

And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks.”-  Swirr.J 

« Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects. — (The  Rant 
dts  Vachtt , played  upon  the  bagpipe,  by  the  young  cow- 
kcepers  on  the  mountains “ An  air.”  says  Rousseau,  “ so 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  immediately  drew  tears 
from  them,  rind  made  those  who  heard  it  desert  <>r  die  of 
what  is  called  la  maladie  du  pais,  so  ardent  a desire  did  it  ex- 
cite to  return  to  their  country.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  this 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing  such  aston- 
ishing effects,  for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  account 
from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  uncouth  and  wild.  But  it 
is  from  habit,  recollections,  and  a thousand  circumstances, 
retraced  in  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  hear  it,  and  re- 
minding them  of  their  country,  former  pleasures  of  their 
youth,  and  all  their  ways  of  living,  'which  occasion  a bitter 
reflection  at  having  lost  them.”] 
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I nay, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He  who  loves  not  his  conutrv,  can  love  nothing. 

Mar  Obey  her,  then : ’tis  sue  that  puts  thee  forth. 

Jae.  Fun.  Ay,  there  it  is:  ’tis  liko  a mother's  curso 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 

The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 

Their  builds  upheld  each  other  by  the  way. 

Their  tents  were  pitch’d  together — I’m  alono 

Mar.  You  shall  be  so  no  more—  I will  go  with 
thee. 

Jar.  Fos.  My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children  7 

Mar.  They, 

I fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state’s 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  ut  her  pleasure,) 
Will  not  be  Buffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jar.  Fos.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  7 

Mar.  Yes.  With  many  a pang. 

But — I can  leave  them,  children  ns  they  are, 

To  teach  you  to  bo  less  a child.  From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exuctod 
By  duties  paramount ; and  ’tis  our  first 
Ou  earth  to  bear. 

Jar.  Fos.  Have  I not  bomo? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a lot, 

Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  havo  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ah  ! yon  never  yet 

Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  suw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

While  every  furrow  of  tho  vessel’s  track 
Seem’d  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ; you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 

And  after  dreaming  a disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

Mar.  I will  divide  this  with  you.  Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city, 

(Since  you  must  lore  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 

Our  children  wdl  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 

And  by  my  uncles:  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

Jac.  Fos.  That’e  sudr'^u.  Shall  I uot  behold  my 
father  7 

Mar.  Y ou  will. . 

Jac.  Fos.  Where  7 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.  I would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  he  bears  it. 

Jac.  Fos  Blame  him  not. 

I sometimes  murmur  for  a moment ; but 
He  could  uot  now  act  otherwise.  A show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  “ the  Teu,”  and  upon  mino 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated ! 

i What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  7 
; Jac  Fas.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 

Which  might  have  been  forbidden  uow,  as  ’twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true, 

And  thus  far  I urn  also  the  stale's  debtor, 

And  shall  be  more  so  when  I see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  freo  waves — away — away — 

Be  it  to  tho  earth’s  eud,  from  this  abhorrd, 

Unjust,  aud 

Jac.  Fos.  Curso  it  not.  If  I am  silent, 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  7 

Mar.  Men  and  angels! 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 

The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons. 
Mothers,  and  wives,  und  sons,  aud  sires,  and  sub* 
jects. 

Held  in  the  bondage  of  teu  bnld-hcads  ; and 
Though  last,  not  least,  /Ay  silence.  Could  at  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  pruiso  like  thee  f 
Jac.  Fos.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 
be, 

To  our  departure.  Who  comes  hero  7 

Enter  Lorf.dano,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar's.)  Retire, 

But  leave  tho  torch.  [Exeunt  the  tiro  Familiars. 

Jac.  Fos.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  liavo  drawn 
Such  presenco  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I have  visited  theso  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  he 

The  last,  were  all  men’s  merits  well  rewarded. 

Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  ns  hostage  for  us  7 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady ! 

I am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  “ the  Ten’s"  decree. 

Mar.  That  tendemese 

Has  been  anticipated : it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  how  I 

Mar.  I havo  inform'd. him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 

The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues : but  he  knew  it 
If  you  coino  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  und  hence! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 

Aud  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honcster. 

Jac.  Fos.  I pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  7 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  tho  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex’s  privilege. 

Mar.  , I havo  somo  sous,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

To  nurao  them  wisely.  Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  7 
Jac.  Fos.  Return  to  Candia7 

Lor.  True— 

For  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I said — for  life. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A year’s  imprisonment 

In  Cnnea — afterwards  tho  freodom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jac.  Fos.  Both  tho  same  to  mo : the  after 

Freedom  as  Is  the  first  imprisonment. 

Is’t  true  my  wife  accompanies  mo  7 
Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it. 

Mar.  Who  obtain’d  that  justice  7 

Lor.  One  who  ware  uot  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppro«M 

Men : howsoever  let  him  have  mysthanks 

1 
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For  the  only  bfton  I would  have  ask’d  or  taken 

! From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

I As  they  are  offer'd. 

| Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much  ! — uo  more. 

Jar.  Fas.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  timo  for  preparation. 

And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler ! 

I Lor.  How  nobler  ? 

J Mar.  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  “ generous  steed”  to  express  the  purity 
,*f  high  blood.  Thus  much  I’ve  leam'd,  although 
Venetian,  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 

From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbor  Araby: 

And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  “ generous  man  ?n 
If  race  he  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ; and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 

Look  not  so  stern — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  geuealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush’d 
For  such  a son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater! 

Jar.  Fos.  Again,  Marina  ! 

Mar.  Again  ! still,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  ho  coinos  hero  to  glut  his  halo 
With  a last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 

Let  him  partake  it ! 

Joe.  Fan.  That  were  difficult. 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.  He  partakes  it  now — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 

A few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  loss  than  master ; I have  probed  his  soul 
A moment,  os  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 

Will  reach  it  always.  See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o’er  his  kind  os  he  thinks  fit: 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  for 
I have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I care  not  for  his  frowns ! We  can  but  die, 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  dcstiuies:  each  day  secures  him  more  • 

His  tempter's. 

Jar.  Fos.  This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ; and  who  hath  made  us  mad  1 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on  ; it  irks  not  mo. 

M ir.  That’s  false ! 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  look*  upon  manifold  griefs!  You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears, 

A 'd  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Winch  you  have  made  a prince’s  son — iny  husband; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — a.*  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  us  all  men  trom  him ! 
How  have  von  sped  ? We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how  feel  you  ? 

Jjor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver’d.  Come, 

j Foscari  ; now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 

The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a cell. 

Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  filly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.1 

Enter  the  Dc<;e. 

Jar.  Fos.  My  father! 

Doge,  ( embracing  him.)  Jacopo!  my  son — my  son! 

Jar.  Fos.  My  father  still ! How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name— our  name  ! 

Doge.  My  boy 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Fos.  I rarely,  sir,  have  murmur’d. 

Doge . I feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there ! 

[$Ae  points  to  Loredako. 

Doge.  I see  the  man — what  mean’st  thou  ? 

Mar.  Caution ! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it 

Mar.  Wretch  ! ’tis  no  virtue,  bu  Jie  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perfoite  with  vice: 

As  such  I recommend  it,  as  1 would 
To  ono  whose  foot  was  ou  an  adder’s  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous  ; I have  long 
Known  Lorcdauo. 

I cor.  You  may  know  him  better 

Mar.  Yes;  worse  he  could  not 

Jac.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  bo  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.  Is  it — is  it, 

Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  uever  be  so  white.  Embrace  me,  father  ! 

1 loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 

I<ook  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  childres 
I^t  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 

And  never  be  to  you  what  I am  now. 

May  I not  see  them  also  ? 

Mar.  No — not  here. 

Jac.  Fos.  They  might  behold  their  |mrent  any- 
where. 

Mar.  I would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 

To  freezo  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current 
They  hove  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a mere  hunted  outlaw  Well, 

I know  his  fate  may  one  day  lie  their  heritage, 

But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage, 

And  not  their  present  fee.  Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 

And  these  vile  dumps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  floats  above  the  pluce  where  we  now  stand — 
A cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level, 

Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 

Might  strike  them : this  is  not  thetr  atmosphere. 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all, 

As  worthiest — you , sir,  noble  Loredatio! 

May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Jac.  Fos.  I have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 

I shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them? 

1 (If  the  two  Foscari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machina- 
tions of  their  remorseless  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the 
younger,  at  least  rc tenges  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom 
of  her  longue  upon  their  hateful  oppressor,  which  she  does  j 

without  stint  or  measure , and  in  a strain  of  vehemence 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  queen  Margaret  in  Richard 
the  Third.— Jeffrey.) 
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Doge.  Not  so : they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 
Jac.  Foe.  And  must  I leave  them — all ? 

Lor.  You  muni. 

Jar.  Foe.  Not  one  ? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state’s. 

Mar.  I thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Dr.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mar.  Tli  at  is. 

In  all  things  painful.  If  they're  sick,  they  will 
1 Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them  ; should  they  die, 

To  me  to  bury  and  to  inouru  ; but  if 
They  live,  they’ll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 

Slaves,  exiles — what  you  will ; or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribe e for  nobles ! 
Behold  the  state’s  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers ! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
Jac  Foe.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 

Ne'er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom? 

Lor.  'T  was  so 

When  I came  here  The  galley  flouts  within 
A bow-shot  of  the  “ Riva  di  Schiavoni.” 

Jac.  Foe.  Father ! I pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son ! 

Jac  Foe.  I will  do  my  endeavor. 

Mar  Farewell ! at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whoso  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment 

Lor.  And  present 

Lilie  ration. 

Doge.  He  speaks  truth. 

Jac.  Foe.  No  doubt ! but  *tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I owe  him. 

Ho  knows  this,  or  ho  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I reproach  not 

Dr.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Jac.  Foe.  Alas  ! I little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this:  but  when  I feel 
That  every  step  I take,  even  from  this  cell, 

Is  one  awuy  from  Veuice,  I look  back 

Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

Doge.  Boy ! no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on  : he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart — 
And  I will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.  I could  weep  now, 

But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 

Let  ns  proceed.  Doge,  lead  the  w «»/. 

Lor.  ( to  the  Familiar.)  The  torch,  there  ! 

Mar.  Ye*,  light  us  on,  as  to  a funeral  pyre, 

With  Lorcdano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Dige.  My  son,  you  are  feeble  ; take  this  hand. 

Jac.  Foe.  Alas! 

Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor.  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari ; 'twill  sting  you. 
Signor, 

Stand  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  u*  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  ure  plunged, 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 

It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  over. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IY. 

SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lorkdano  and  Rarbarioo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a project? 

Ijor.  I have. 

Bar.  Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  'Twill  break  his  heart. 

Ijot.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  srea  us  son’s  half  broken,  and,  except 
A start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.  In  his  countenance,  I grant  you,  never ; 

But  I hove  seen  him  sometimes  in  a calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  naught  to  envy  hirn  within.  Where  is  he? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  w 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Fowaris. 

Bar . Bidding  farewell. 

Dir.  A last  As  soon  he  snail 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  • Not  I,  now 

Wo  have  higher  business  for  our  own.  This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 

As  the  first  of  his  son’s  last  banishment, 

And  thut  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  rnind.  too  deep. 

Dr.  ’Tis  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  tho  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time  ; 

They  owe  me  still  my  father’s  am!  my  uncle’s. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Dr.  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

Dr.  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 

It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Dr.  As  much  of  ceremony  ns  you  will, 

So  that  the  thing  be  done.  You  may,  for  aught 
I care,  depute  the  Couucil  on  their  knees, 

(Like  Barburoesa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not? 

Lor.  We’ll  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

Dr.  What  laws?— “The  Tcu"  are  laws;  and  if 
they  were  not, 

I will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril? 

Dr.  There  is  none,  I tell  you, 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 

And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Dr.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask’d? 

Lor.  It  shows 
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The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  bo  thankful: 

If  not,  ’twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
i Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time  ; let  ns  join  them, 
And  be  thou  fix’d  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

] I have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
! Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him:  since 
j Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  Bounded,  do 
not 

You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 

And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 

I would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  os  he  can  drag  them : ’tis  his  throno 
Alone  is  aim’d  at. 

Bor.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still. 

Bor.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.  Hence!  iu  to  council ! 

[Exeunt  Lobedano  and  Barbarioo. 


Enter  Memmo  and  a Senator. 

Sm.  A summons  to  “ the  Ten  !”  Why  so? 

Man.  * “ The  Ten” 

Alone  can  answer:  they  are  rarely  wout 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.  We  aro  summon'd — 

That  is  euough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us  ; 

I would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey  ; and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey’d. 

Sen.  I mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Mem.  In  Venice  M but ” ’s  a traitor. 

But  mo  no  “ huts,"  unless  you  would  pass  o’er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I am  silent 

Mem.  Why 

Tims  hesitate?  “ The  Ten"  have  call’d  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 

And  I another ; and  it  seems  to  me 

Both  honor’d  by  the  choice  or  chanco  which  leads  us 

To  mingle  with  a body  so  august. 

Sen.  Most  true.  I say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  nil  may  honestly,  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate’s 
Chosen  delegates,  a school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  uovicos, 

To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them : they, 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it 


1 ['*  Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  his  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  and  cries. 
Kissing  inn  old  man’s  cheek,  * Help  me,  mjr  Father  1 
Let  me,  I pray  theo,  live  once  more  among  ye : 


Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I sought  not 

A place  within  the  sanctuary  ; but  being 
Chosen,  however  reliictautlv  so  chosen, 

I shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  “the  Ten’s”  summons. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  1 am  of  your  thought 
So  far — let  ’«  in. 

Mem.  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils— wo  will  not  be  least  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Doge.  Jacopo  Fobcari,  and  Marina. 

Jnc.  Foe.  Ah,  father!  though  I must  and  will  depart. 
Yet — yet — I pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I once  more  return  uuto  my  home,1 
Howe’er  remote  the  period.  Let  there  be 
A point  of  time,  ns  beacon  to  my  heart. 

With  any  penalty  annex’d  they  please, 

But  let  me  still  return. 

Do ffe.  Son  Jacopo 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will : ’tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jar.  Fog.  But  still  I must 

Look  back.  I pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas ! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  cun  lie  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ; but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 

And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I must  no  l«w  obey 
A duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband!  let  us  on  : this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jar.  Fog.  But  we  are  not  summon’d  yet ; 

The  galley’s  sails  are  not  unfurl’d : — who  knows? 

The  wiud  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  nst 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot : the  galley’s  oar 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor. 

Jar.  Fog.  O,  ye  elements ! 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.  Alas ! 

Will  nothing  calm  yon? 

Jar.  Fog.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I call  upon  you, 

Yo  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  ! which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 

To  lash  up  from  the  deep  tho  Adrian  waves, 

And  wuken  Austcr,  sovereign  of  the  tempest! 

Till  the  sea  dash  rue  back  on  my  own  shore 
A broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 

Where  1 may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I love,  and  never  shall  see  more 

Mar.  And  wish  y m this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

Jac.  Fog.  No- 

No— not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  ! Mayst  thou 
Live  ioug  to  be  a mother  to  those  children 


Let  me  go  home.’ — * My  son,’  returns  the  Doge, 
Mustering  his  grief,  *if  thou  art  indeed  my  son. 

Obey.  Thy  country  wills  It.’  Hookas.] 

I 
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Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a time  deprives 
Of  such  support ! But  for  myself  alone, 

May  all  tho  winds  of  heavon  howl  down  the  Gulf 
And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Phcuicians  did  on  Jonnh,  then 
Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  nn  offering 
To  appea.-e  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys 
me  • 

Will  bo  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  mo, 

Dead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a native  grave, 

From  fishers’  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne’er  received 
One  lacerated  like  tho  heart  which  then 
Will  be — But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ? why  live  I? 
Mar.  To  man  thyself,  I trust,  with  time,  to  mas- 
ter 

Such  useless  passion.  Until  now  thou  wert 
A sufferer,  but  not  a loud  one : why, 

What  Is  this  to  tho  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture ! But  you  uro  right, 

It  must  be  borne.  Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  theo ! but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

Jac.  Fos.  Forgive • 

Doge.  What  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

And  mo  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself, 

(As  I forgive  you.)  for  the  gift  of  life. 

Which  you  bestow’d  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing.  I caunot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow : but 
I huvo  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten’d  and  visited,  I needs  must  think 
That  I was  wicked.  If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I have  undergone  here  keep  mo  from 
A like  hereafter ! 

Mar.  Fear  not : that  ’«  reserved 

For  your  oppressors. 

Jac.  Fos.  Lot  me  hopo  not 

Mar  Hope  not? 

Jac.  Fos.  I cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  in- 
flicted. 

Mar.  All!  the  consummate  fiends!  A thousand 
fold 

May  tho  worm  which  no’er  dicth  feed  upon  them  ! 
Jac.  Fos.  They  may  repent 
Mar.  And  if  they,  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  domous. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signor ! the  boat  is  at  tho  Bhore — the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I to  bo  attended.  Once  moro,  father. 
Your  hand ! 

Doge.  Take  it.  Alas  ! how  thine  own  trembles ! 
Jac.  Fos.  No— you  mistake  ; ’tis  youre  that  shakes, 
my  father. 

Farewell  ! 

Doge.  Farewell ! Is  there  aught  else  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  No— nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 

Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi  You  turn  pale— 

Let  me  support  you — paler — ho ! some  aid  there ! 
Some  water ! 

Mar  Ah,  he  is  dying ! 


Jac.  Fos.  Now,  I’m  ready — 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — where’s  tho  door  ? 

Mar.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love ! Oh,  God  ! 

How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  The  light ! ■ 

Is  it  the  light? — I am  faint.' 

[Officer  presents  him  with  water. 
Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jac.  Fos.  I doubt  not.  Father — wife— 

Your  hands ! 

Mar.  There’s  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God  ! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Well ! 

f He  dies. 

Offi.  He’s  gone  ! 

Doge.  He’s  free. 

Mar.  No— no,  ho  is  not  dead ; 

There  must  bo  lifo  yet  m that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man ! 

I am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  sou. 

Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  Wo  must  remove  tho  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants ! your  base 
office 

Ends  with  his  life,  nnd  goes  not  beyond  murder, 

Even  by  your  murderous  laws.  I/cave  Ills  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi.  I must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 

They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 

While  he  lived,  ho  was  theirs,  os  fits  a subject — 

Now  he  is  mine — my  broken-hearted  l>oy  ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I must  live ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children  ! true — they  live,  nnd  I must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  stute,  and  dio 
As  died  their  father.  Oh  ! what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  iu  Venice ! Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so? 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  ! 

Mar.  What ! 

Yon  feel  it  then  at  last — you  ! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  stuto  ? 

Doge,  ( throwing  himself  down  by  the  body.)  Here  ! 
Mar.  Ay,  weep  on ! 

I thought  you  had  no  tears — yon  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ; but  weep  on  ! ho  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Lor.  What’s  here? 

Mar.  Ah ! tho  devil  come  to  insuit  tho  dead ! 
Avaunt ! 

Incarnate  Lucifer ! ’tis  holy  ground. 

A martyr’s  ashes  now  lio  there,  which  mako  it 
A shrine.  Get  theo  back  to  thy  place  of  tormeut ! 

Bar.  Lady,  wo  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 

But  pass’d  hero  merely  on  our  path  from  counci 
Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  Wo  sought  tho  Doga 

Afar.  ( pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  he 
ground  by  his  son’s  body.)  He’s  busy,  look, 
About  tho  business  you  provided  for  him. 

Are  ye  content  ? 
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Bar.  We  will  not  interrupt 

A parent’s  sorrows. 

Mar  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge,  ( rising ) Sim,  I am  ready.  • 

Bar.  No — not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  ’twas  important. 

Doge.  If ’twas  so,  I can 

Only  repeat — I am  ready. 

Bar  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter’d  o’er  the  deep 
Like  a frail  vessel.  I respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I thank  yon.  If  the  tidings  which  yon 
bring 

Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ; nothing  further 
; Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 

If  they  be  good,  say  on  : you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  mo. 

Bar.  I would  they  could  ! 

Doge.  I spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 

Me  understands  me. 

Mar.  Ah  ! I thought  it  would  be  so 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  , I,o ! there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  (low  tli rough  the  dead  li|W  of  Foscari — 

The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  Loredano. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge.  My  child!  this  is  a phantasy' of  grief. 

Bear  hence  the  body.  [To  hie  attendant*.]  Signors, 
if  it  please  you, 

Within  an  hour  I'll  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Dorr,  Marina,  and  attendants  with  the 
body.  Manenl  Loredano  and  Bakbakiro. 

1 Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  Me  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  are  words  ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
UjH>u  it  barbarous. 

. Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

' Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
1 From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
j Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 

. The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

Lor.  The  thing ’s  decreed.  The  Giunta  and  “ the 
Ten” 

Have  mado  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  luw  ? 

Bar.  Humanity ! 

I Lor.  Because  his  sou  is  dead  ? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  wo  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impede*  it  not — once  pa-Vd. 

Bar.  I ll  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

| All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 
fy>r.  The  feelings 

Of  private  purnion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit : and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a natural  accident, 
i Bar  You  have  a son. 

1 Lor.  I have — and  had  a father. 

| Bar.  Still  so  inexorable  ? 

L 

Lor.  Still. 

Bur.  But  let  him 

Inter  hit*  son  before  we  press  nj>on  him 
This  edict. 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — I consent.  Men  may, 

Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  he, 

Sires  of  a hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 

The  victims  are  not  equal : he  has  seen 
11  is  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 

I used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 

His  sons — and  he  had  four — are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem’d  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Even  so : when  he, 

After  the  very  night  in  which  “ the  Ten” 

(Join’d  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 

Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
“ The  good  day  or  good  night  his  Dogeship  an- 

swer’d, 

“ That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a night  of  vigil, 

In  which  (he  added  with  a gracious  smile) 

There  often  has  been  question  aliont  you.”1 
’Twas  true  ; the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  ho  dieu  ; 

And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  lain  doom'd,  smiled  on 
him 

With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  before- 
hand— 

Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 

Leam’d  but  in  eighty  years.  Brave  Carmaguuola 

Is  dead  ; so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 

I never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Wus  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 

Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah  ! that  seems 

The  pcnulty  of  saving  cities.  He 
Whom  we  now  act  against,  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  our  sway. 

Ijot.  The  Romans  (and  wo  ape  them)  gave  a 
crown 

To  him  who  took  a city  ; and  they  gave 
A crown  to  him  who  saved  a citizen 
In  buttlo:  the  rewards  are  equal.  Now, 

If  wo  should  measure  forth  the  cities  tuken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Wero  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow’d 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

Bar.  Are  you  then  thus  fix’d? 

) An  historical  fact.  See  Daru,  tom.  1L 
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Lor.  Why,  what  should  chango  mo  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

But  you,  I know,  are  marble  to  retain 
i A feud.  But  when  all  is  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 

His  sons  all  dead,  hi*  family  depress'd, 

And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That’s  un  error,  and  you’ll  find  it 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.  Each  niglrt  I see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  {Minting  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeauce. 

Bar.  Fancy's  distemperaturo ! There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate  ; 

Not  even  its  opj>osito,  Lovo,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 


Enter  an  Officer. 

Lor.  Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

Offi.  By  the  ducal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foecari'e  interment 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open’d  of  late  years. 

Lor.  ’Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  forever. 

Offi.  May  I pass  on? 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  tho  Doge 

This  last  calamity? 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

Iu  presen co  of  another  he  says  little, 

But  I perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then  ; 

And  once  or  twice  I hoard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — “ My  son !” 
Scarce  audibly.  I must  proceed.  [ Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  iu  his  favor. 

Ljt.  Right ! 

We  must  be  speedy:  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar.  I protest 

Against  it  a."  this  moment. 

Lor.  As  you  please — 

I’ll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne’ertheless, 

And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  youre  or  mine. 

[Exeunt  Barbarigo  and  Loredano. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 


The  Dogk’b  Apartment. 
The  Doge  and  Attendant *. 


Att.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 

But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

Doge.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.  Let  them  ap- 
proach. 

[.Exit  Attendant. 


A n Officer.  Prince ! I have  done  your  bidding 
Doge.  What  command  ? 

Offi.  A melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True — true — tme : I c'^ve  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fuil  in  apprehension,  ana 
Wax  very  old — old  utmost  as  my  years. 

Till  now  I fought  them  eff,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 


Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of  the  Sig- 
nory,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  tho  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condolo 

With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  tho  homage  of  respect? 

Doge.  I do 

Accept  it  ns  ’tis  given — proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  “ Tho  Ten,” 

With  n selected  giunta  from  tho  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  tho  best  born  patricians, 

Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  und  tho  o’erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country. 

Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence. 

Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom,  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this,) 

The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 

Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably: 

And  to  prove  that  they  ure  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a sovereign’s  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I say  again? 

Doge.  No. — Have  you  done? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  I have  spoken.  Twenty-four 
Hours  ure  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay ! Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  ulter  nothing  which  I havo  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I twice  before  reiterated  ■ 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me: 

And  not  alono  refused,  but  ye  exucted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.  I have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call’d  me  here  to  exercise, 

According  to  my  honor  and  my  conscience — 

I cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 
To  the  alternative  of  a decree, 

Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me  ; 

But  ye  havo  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  lias  been  the  country’* 

I am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 

As  I have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 

But  for  my  dignity — I hold  it  of 
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The  irhnlfi  republic ; when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  Is'  answer'd.1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Wo  grievo  for  such  an  answer ; 
hut  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

i Doge.  I can  submit  to  all  things, 

I But  nothing  will  advance ; no,  not  a moment. 

I What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  wo 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us? 

Dnjc.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputation , <j-c. 

Enter  an  Attendant 

Att.  My  lord, 

Tin;  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I intrude— 

Perhaps  you  faiu  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  tho  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.  But  we  will  bear  it 

Mar.  Wo  will ; and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 

Endeavor Oh,  my  husbuud ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  Ho  might  have  livod. 

So  form’d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 

So  loving,  so  beloved ; tho  nutivo  of 
Another  laud,  and  who  so  bless’ tl  and  blossing 
As  my  poor  Foscari?  Nothing  was  wauling 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  lie  Venetian. 

Doge.  Ora  prince’s  son. 

Mar.  Yes ; all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men’s 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 

By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 

The  country  and  tho  jieople  whom  ho  loved, 

The  prince  of  whom  ho  was  tho  elder  born, 

And 

Doge.  Soon  may  be  a prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  ine,  and  now 
irim 

At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 

Let  them  resume  tho  gowgaws ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants ! 

In  such  an  hour  too  i 

Doge.  ’Tis  tho  fittest  time ! 

An  hour  ago  I should  have  felt  it. 

Mar.  And 

Will  yon  not  now  rcRcnt  it? — Oh,  for  vengeance! 

But  he,  who,  had  ho  been  enough  protected. 

Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 

Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  Ills  country,  had  he  a thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.  This 

May  lie  pure  patriotism.  I am  a woman : 

To  mo  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.  I loved  him — how  1 loved  him ! 

I have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from : he  is  gone, 

: And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 

Have  naught  to  give  but  tears!  But  could  1 compass  , 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs  ! — Well,  well  j 
I have  sous,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  dist  *»_«»  you.  1 

Mar.  I thought  I could  have  borne  it,  when  I ; 
saw  him 

Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression  ; yes,  I thought 
That  I would  rather  look  u|»n  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong’d  captivity  : — I am  punish’d 
For  that  thought  now.  Would  I were  in  his  grave ! 
Doge.  I nmst  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Como  with  me ! 

Doge.  Is  V e 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  lie  is  in  his  shroud ! 

Afar.  Come,  come,  old  man  ! 

[ Exeunt  the  I)o«e  and  Marina- 

Enter  Barbarigo  and  Loredano. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  tho  Doge? 

Att.  This  instant  retired  hence 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son’s  widow. 

Lor.  Where? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar.  I,et  us  return,  then. 

Ijor.  You  forget,  you  cannot. 

W«  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Gionta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office : they’ll  bo  here  soon  after  ns. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge? 
Lor.  ’Twuh  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 

He  answer’d  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd  ; 

His  dignity  is  look’d  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for — what  would  ho  more  ? 

Bar.  Dio  in  his  robes: 

Ho  could  not  have  lived  long ; but  I have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honors,  and  opjnised 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 

Why  would  tho  general  vote  cotiijiel  me  hither? 

Lor.  ’Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  ditlerent 
thoughts 

From  outs  should  he  a witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acta  lieheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I must  needs  think,  for  tho  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 

You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  iu 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 

A very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 

’Tis  thus  (although  a secondary  object, 

Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes;  to  you 
I owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  tho  more  zealous, 


i [“  Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  the  brim. 

But  thou  wen  yet  alive;  nnd  there  was  one, 

The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 

Who  would  not  leave  thee  ; fastening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  stilt  unsatisfied  , 

One  of  a name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 

One  of  the  Ten ! one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
’Twas  Loradaao.  When  the  whelps  were  gone, 
lie  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  lus  den ; 


And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led, 
The  miserable  pack  that  over  howl’d 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foscan 
lie  Doge  no  longer;  urging  his  great  age  ; 
Calling  the  loneliness  of  gnef,  neglect 
Of  duty,  sullenness  against  the  laws. 

— * I am  most  willing  to  retire,’  said  he  . 

* But  I have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 

Do  with  me  as  ye  pleas#.’  Root  us  j 
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This  undcsired  association  in 
' Your  G junta’s  duties. 

Lor.  How ! — my  Giunta  ! 

Bar . Yours  ! 

| They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yours? 
Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.  ’Twere  best  they  hear 
not 

This  from  you 

Bar.  Oh  ! they’ll  hear  as  much  ono  day 

j From  louder  tongue*  than  mine  * they  have  gone 
beyond 

Even  their  exorbitance  of  power:  and  when 
This  happen*  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 
State*,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 
i Isor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof, 

j Hero  come  our  colleague*. 

Enter  the  Deputation  as  before 

j Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

| We  seek  his  presence? 

Att.  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  bo  so, 

| We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 

| Let  ns  return.  ’Tis  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  ( aside  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  mail’s  hell-fire 
upon  your  tongue, 

Unquench’d,  unquenchable ! I’ll  have  it  tom 
| From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  ! Sage  signors, 

| I pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Dogs. 

i 

Doge.  I have  obey’d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
past  request. 

Doge.  And  I to  answer. 

] Chief  of  the  Ten.  What? 

Doge.  My  only  answer. 

You  have  heard  it. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 

1 Definitive  and  absolute  ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

1 To  the  point ! I know  of  old  the  forms  uf  office, 

; And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
are  released 

1 From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign  ; 

! Your  dncal  robes  must  bo  put  off ; but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
< Already  mention’d  in  our  former  congress, 
l Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 

Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doge.  That  last  clause, 

I am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  tl\o  treasury, 
f 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke  ! 

Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.  If  I could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age  * 

Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  fur  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  Isis  country  ; 

But  this  life  having  been  so  nmny  years 
Not  useless  to  that  «M)untry,  I would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her 
But  the  decree  being  render’d,  I obey.1 

ChieJ  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  havn  the  three  day* 
named  extended, 

Wo  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  Jght, 

As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor, 

Nor  even  eight  minutes — There’s  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.  And  so 
The  Adriatic  "s  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  Iam  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.  Methinks  I see  amongst  you 
A face  I know  not — Senator ! your  name, 

You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty  ! 

Mem.  Signor, 

I am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.1 
r Doge.  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  sons  and  fathers  ! — 
What,  ho ! my  servants  there  ! 

Atten.  My  prince! 

^ Doge.  No  prince — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince ! [Pointing  to 
the  Ten's  Deputation.] — Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly  7 ’twill  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten 

It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves  : 

[To  the  Servants 

There  is  oue  burden  which  I beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  ’tis  post  all  further  harm — 

But  I will  look  to  that  mysclfi 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  sou. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter! 

Enter  Marina. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ; wo  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.  And  everywhere. 

Doge.  True ; but  iu  freedom, 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  gTeat 
Signors,  you  inay  depart:  what  would  you  more? 

We  are  going:  do  your  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?  Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I am,  and  I’m  very  old, 

Have  served  yon,  so  have  I,  and  I and  they 
Could  tell  a tifle ; but  I invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upou  you ! else  they  would,  as  em 

* (•  The  act  t*  pass’d— I will  obey  it.”— M8.] 

| ■ ( **  He  was  deposed. 

He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously; 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow, 

, His  robes  stripp’d  off,  his  seal  and  signet-ring 

Broken  before  him.  But  now  nothing  moved 

The  meekness  of  his  soul.  All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.  4 1 am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo  * 

• Ah  r he  replied,  * thy  father  was  my  friend !’ n 
— Roo  SM.] 
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Act  v. 


The  pillars  of  stone  Dngoti’s  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 

Such  power  I do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  siieli  h curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you  ; but  j curee  not.  Adieu,  good  signore. 

May  the  next  hike  be  better  than  the  present 

for.  The  pr,*ent  duke  is  Paschal  Molipiero. 

Doge.  Not  til.  I pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor.  Saint  M.  *k’s  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inaugurat.  >n. 

Done.  Earth  and  heaven  ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  '.his  peal ; and  I 

Live  to  hear  this! — ,he  first  doge  who  e’er  heard 

Such  sound  for  his  su  tcessor ! Happier  ho, 

My  attainted  predecmrcr,  stern  Faliero — 

This  insult  at  tho  least  wus  spared  him. 

Ictr.  What ! 

Do  you  regret  a traitor? 

Doge.  No — I merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  Ike  Ten.  My  lord,  if  yon  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state’s  palace,  at  tho  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  tho  canal. 

Doge.  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I mounted 
To  sovereignty — tho  Giants’  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I was  invested  duke. 

My  sendees  have  called  mo  up  those  steps. 

The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Install’d,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 
I never  thought  to  he  divorced  except 
A corse — a corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them — 

But  not  push’d  hence  by  fellow -citizens. 

But  come  ; my  son  and  I will  go  together — 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the.  Ten.  What ! thus  in  public  ? 

Doge.  I was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I be  deposed. 

M arina ! art  thou  willing? 

Mar.  Here's  my  arm ! 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff : thus  propp’d  will  I go 
forth. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be— the  people  will 
perceive  it  (know  it, 

Doge.  The  people ! — There’s  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you 

May  shame  you ; but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  tnc  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.  You  have  reason.  I have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont : it  is  a foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 

Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I approach 
A dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  youre,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewoll,  sire ! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  ^without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 


< | The  death  of  the  elder  Foscari  took  place  not  at  the 
palace,  but  in  his  own  house ; not  immediately  on  his 
descent  from  the  Giants’  Stairs,  but  five  days  afterwards. 
“ En  entendant,"  says  M.  de  Sismondt.  “ le  son  des  cloches, 
qui  sonnaient  cn  actions  de  (paces  pour  selection  de  son 
succcsseur,  il  mourut  subitement  d’tine  hemorrhagie  cause* 
par  une  reine  qui  s’eclata  dans  sa  poitnne.”— “ Before  I 


We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect, 

The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.  Say ! 

My  brethren,  will  wo  not? 

Different  roires.  Ay ! — Ay ! 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least.  I enter’d  hero 
As  sovereign — I go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  ns  citizen. 

All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults. 

Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 

Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 

Pomp  is  for  princes — I am  none  t — That’s  false, 

I am,  but  only  to  these  ga****. — Ah  ! 

Lor.  Hark ! 

TThe  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's  tolls. 

Bar.  The  bell 

Chief  of  the  Ten  St  Mark’s,  which  tolls  for  the 
election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I recognise 

The  sound ! I heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 

And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago! 

Even  then  I was  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord . 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  ’Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I pray  you  sit.  (now. 

Doge.  No;  my  seat  here  has  been  a throno  till 
Marina  ! let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge , ( walks  n few  steps,  then  stops.)  I feel  athirst  — 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A cup  of  water  ? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[The  Dooe  takes  a goblet  from  the  hand 
of  Loredano. 

Doge.  I take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  us  this. 

Lor.  Why  so? 

Doge.  ’Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  buret,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I credit  neither ; 'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.  Ah  ! now  you  look  as  look’d  my  husband  ! 
Bar.  He  sinks ! — supjKirt  him  .'—quick — a chair — 
mipjHirt  him ! 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on ! — let’s  hence — my  brain  ’e 
on  fire ! 

w 

Bar.  1 do  beseech  you,  loan  upon  us ! 

Doge.  No ! 

A sovereign  should  die  standing  My  poor  boy ! 

Off  with  your  amis  ! — That  bell. 

[The  Dooe  drops  down  and  dies.1 
Mar  My  God ! My  God ! 


was  sixteen  years  of  age,”  says  Lord  Byron,  “ I was  witness 
to  a melancholy  instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  pas- 
sions tt|>on  a young  person : who,  however,  did  not  die  m 
consequence,  at  that  time,  but  fell  a victim,  some  years 
afterwards,  to  a seizure  of  the  same  kind,  arising  from 
causes  intimately  connected  with  agitation  of  mind.”  See 
port,  Den  Juan,  c.  iv.  st.  Ux.) 
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Bar.  {to  I/O i ) Behold  ! your  work  completed  ! 
Chief  of  thi  T'n.  Is  thore  then 

So  aid?  Call  n assistance  ! 

Att  'Tis  all  over- 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 

H is  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  ago  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  lid  I justice.  Brethren, 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

Bar.  lie  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a subject  where 
He  reign’d:  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.1 
Chief  of  the.  Ten.  We  aro  agreed,  then? 

All,  except  Lor.,  answer,  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven’s  peace  bo  with  him ! 
Mar.  Signors,  your  pardon : this  is  mocker)'. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 

A moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a soul, 

(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  ns  was  his  glory,) 
You  banish’d  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  rclentlew  coldne«« ; 
And  now,  when  he  cun  neither  know  these  honors, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  ho  could,  you,  signore, 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp. 

To  make  a pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 

A princely  funeral  will  bo  your  reproach, 

And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  wo  revoko  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I know  it, 

As  f:ir  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 

I thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign'd  to  powers  which 
may 

Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 

Leave  him  to  me  ; you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten’d: 

It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  provo 
A dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 


Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 

And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I have  still  my  dowry, 

Which  shall  bo  consocrated  to  his  rites, 

And  those  of [She  stops  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 
Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.  His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  out  simply  as  a senator. 

Mar.  I have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr'd 
Their  victims ; but  ne’er  heard,  until  this  hour, 

Of  so  much  splendor  in  hyjtoorisy 

O’er  those  they  slew.1  I've  heard  of  widows’  tears— 

Alas  ! I have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you  ! 

I’vo  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.  \\  ell,  sire,  your  will  bo  done  ! us  one  day 
I trust.  Heaven's  will  be  done  too! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady, 

To  whom  ye  s|>euk,  and  |>eril8  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar.  I know  tho  former  better  than  yourselves  ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves ; and  can  faco  both. 

Wish  you  more  funerals? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 
Bar.  ( turning  to  Lor.  who  is  writing  upon  his  tablets.) 

What  art  thou  writing, 

With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

Ijor.  {pointing  to  the  Doge's  body.)  That  he  has 
paid  me!* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you? 
Lor.  A long  and  just  ono ; Nature’s  debt  and  mine* 

[Curtain  falls. 


' [By  a decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  Do gc  had  divested  himself  while  living, 
were  restored  lo  him  when  dead : and  he  was  interred,  with 
ducal  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Doge  attending  as  a mourner. — Sec  Baku.) 

= The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a particular  turn  for 
breaking  the  hearts  of  their  Doges.  The  following  is  another 
instance  of  tn*  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  liarbarigo : he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Agostino  liarbarigo,  whose  chief 
1 merit  is  here  mentioned. — “ Le  doge,  blesse  de  iron ver  con- 
signment tin  contradicteur  et  un  censeur  si  nines  dans  son 
frrre.  Ini  dtt  un  jour  en  plein  conscil : ‘ Messire  Augustin. 
* vons  faites  tout  votre  possible  pour  hater  ma  uiort’:  vons 
vous  rtattez  de  me  succeder ; mais,  si  les  autres  vons  con- 
naissent  aussi-bicn  cue  je  vous  connais,  ils  n'auronl  garde 
de  vous  elire.’  La-uessus  il  se  leva,  emu  dc  coierc,  rentra 
dans  son  appartement,  et  mourut  quelques  jours  apres.  Co 
frere,  centre  lequel  il  s'Clait  emporte,  fut  precise ment  le 
sticcesseur  qu'on  lui  donna.  C’Ctait  un  mente  dont  on 
aimait  A lenir  coinpte ; surtout  a un  parent,  de  s’etre  inis 
en  oppqsi'.s'n  avec  le  chef  de  la  rCpublique." — Daru,  Hut. 
de  \’rnite.  vol.  ii.  p.  531 

* “ I/ha  paeata."  An  historical  fact.  Sec  fit. a.  de  Vrnitr, 
par  F\  Dam,'  t.  ii.  p.  411.— [Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
' two  lines  which  follow  wero  added  by  Mr.  Gifford.  In  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  Lord  Bvron  has  written,— “ If  the  last 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect 
the  historical  fact,  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  of  Ixircdano's 
inscription  in  his  book  of  * Doge  Foscari.  debtor  for  the 
deaths  of  my  father  and  uncle,’  you  may  add  the  following 
lines  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  act  :— 

Chit/  of  the  Ten.  For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  ? 


Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father’s  brother's  death — by  his  son's  and  own : 

Ask  Gifford  about  this.” — E.l 

t 

4 [Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  “ Sardananalus” 
and  “The  Two  Foscari"  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heavy, 
verbose,  and  inelegant — deficient  in  the  pass. an  and  energy 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings — and  still  more 
in  the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  sweetness  of  versification  for  winch  he  used  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix, 
and  ostentatious— lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  : 
catastrophes  that  neier  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us  with  [ 
slight  specimens  and  glimpses  of  a higher  interest  scattered 
thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  pompous  decla- 
ination.  Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  home- 
struck  sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author  i 
seems  also— w e cannot  imagine  why — to  have  discarded  the 
spirited  and  melodious  versification  in  w hich  they  were  ein-  , 
bodied,  and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a measure  equally  i 
remote  from  the  spring  and  vigor  of  his  former  composi- 
lions,  and  from  the  softness  and  inflexibility  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  drama.  There  are  some  sweet  lines  and  j 
many  of  great  weight  am!  energy;  but  the  general  march  | 
of  tlic  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  Ills  lines  do  not  | 
vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  l be  , 
hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  j 
a bloodless  affray.  Instead  of  the  graceful  familiarity  and  . 
idiomatical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  mio 
clumsy  prose,  in  its  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial 
style  : and,  in  the  loftier  passages,  is  occasionally  deformed 
by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonize  but  ill  with  the 
general  solemnity  of  the  diction.— Jefskey  ) 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Part  i. 


THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED  i 

A DRAMA.1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tin*  production  is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of  a 
novel  culled  “ The  Thro©  Brothers,'"1  published  many 
years  ago.  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  “ Wood  Demon" 
was  also  taken,  ami  partly  on  the  “ Fuust”  of  tho  great 
Goethe.  Tho  present  publication  contains  tho  two 
first  Parts  only,  and  tho  opening  chorus  of  tho  third. 
The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear  hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


TIIE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED.3 


Stranger,  afterwards  Caesar. 

Arnold. 

Bourbon. 

Philibert. 

Cellini. 

Bertiia. 

Olimpia. 

Spirits,  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Peasants,  <J-r. 


* [This  drama  was  begun  at  Pisa  in  1821,  but  was  not  pub- 
lished till  January,  1824.  Mr.  Medwin  says,— 

••  On  my  calling  on  laird  Byron  one  morning,  he  produced 
the  ‘ Deformed  Transformed.’  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  he 
said— ‘ Shelley.  I have  been  writing  a Faustish  kind  of 
drama : toll  uio  what  yon  Hunk  of  it.’  After  reading  it  atten- 
tively. Shelley  returned  it.  • Well,'  said  Lord  B.,  * how  do 
you  like  it  ?'  ‘ Least,'  replied  he,  *of  any  thing  1 ever  saw 
of  yours.  It  is  a bad  imitation  of  “ Faust,"  and  besides, 
tlie'rc  are  two  entire  lines  of  Southey's  in  it.’  Lord  Byron 
changed  color  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  ‘ VVhat 
lines  r Shelley  repeated, 

‘ And  water  shall  see  thee. 

And  fear  thee,  and  flee  ihcc.' 

They  are  id  the  ‘ Curse  of  Kcliunia.’  His  Lordsltip  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin  at 
seeing  it  consume— at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  than  usual. 
Whether  it  was  hatred  of  Southey,  or  respect  for  Shelley’s 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtful  tome.  1 was  nevermore 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  afterwards,  • The  Deformed 
Transformed'  announced,  (supposing  it  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa ;)  but  it  seems  that  he  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  rewritten  it  perhaps,  without 
changing  u word,  except  omitting  the  Kelmina  lines.  IDs 
memory  was  remarkably  reienlive  of  his  own  writings.  1 
b**!icvo  he  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  lie  ever 
w . ate." 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  “ The  Deformed  Transform- 
ed" lies  before  us.  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf : — 

•*  Tins  had  long  been  a favorite  subject  with  Lord  Byron.  I 
think  that  he  mentioned  it  ulso  in  Su itzerluiul.  1 copied  it— 
he  sending  a portion  of  it  at  a time,  as  n was  finished,  to  me. 
A I this  time  he  had  a great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarized,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  w rote  with  dif- 
ficulty. Thus  he  gave  Shelley  Allan's  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  his  house  by  some  English 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  ton,  lie  always  dated  w lien 
ho  begun  and  when  he  ended  a poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
auickly  it  was  done.  1 do  not  think  that  he  altereda  line  in  tin/ 
drama  after  he  had  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  ana 
corrected  in  his  mind.  1 do  not  know  how  he  meant  lo  finish 
it ; but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
mu  already  conceived.  It  was  at  tins  time  that  a brutal 


PART  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A Forest. 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bertiia. 

Bert.  Out,  litmchbuck ! 

Am.  I was  bom  so,  mother  !* 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus ! Thou  nightmare  ! Of  seven  sous, 
The  sole  ubortioii ! 

Am.  Would  that  I had  been  so, 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I would  so  too  ! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  hear  its  burden  ; ’tis 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  bears  its  burden  : — hut,  my  heart ! Will  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 

I love,  or,  ut  the  least,  I loved  you:  nothing 


paragraph  alluding  to  his  lameness  appeared,  which  he  re- 
pealed to  me ; lest  1 should  bear  it  lirst  from  some  one  else. 
No  action  of  Lotd  Byrou's  life— scarce  a line  be  lues  win- 
ten— but  was  influenced  by  his  personal  delect."! 

* [Published  in  1803,  the  work  of  a Joshua  1’ickersgill,  jtui.) 

* [A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastically  orens  his 
notice  of  this  poem The  reader  has  no  doubt  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faust  us : this  is  but  a new  birth  of 
the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  christened,  however, 
by  the  noble  hierophant  who  presides  over  the  infernal  cere- 
mony,— Julius  Ciesnr  and  Count  Arnold.  The  drama  opens 
with  a scene  between  the  latter,  who  is  to  all  appearance  a 
well-disposed  young  man,  of  a very  deformed  person,  and 
his  mother:  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  less  maternal 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  inother-a)ie  in  the  fabic, 
turns  her  dutiful  incubus  of  a son  out  of  doors  to  gather 
wood.  Arnold, upon  this,  proceeds  incontinently  to  kill  him- 
self, by  falling,  after  the  maimer  of  Brutus,  on  his  wood- 
knife  : he  is,  however,  piously  dissuaded  from  this  guilty 
act,  by— whom  docs  the  reader  think  A monk,  perhaps, 
or  a methodist  preacher!  no;— but  by  lb/  Devil  himself,  lu 
the  shape  of  a tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  mi  African 
water-god,  out  of  a fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  the  ex- 
change of  a few  sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  without  more 
ado,  sells  lus  soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we 
still,  however,  recognise  the  muster-mind  of  our  grout  poet : 
his  bold  and  beautiful  spirit  flushes  at  intervals  through  the 
surrounding  honors,  into  which  ho  has  chosen  to  plunge 
after  Goethe,  hi*  magntu  Apollo.”] 

* [“  One  of  the  few  pages  of  I-ortl  Byron’s  * Memoranda,’ 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot, 
he  described  tho  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that 
came  over  him,  when  ins  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  pas- 
sion, called  him  • a lame  bmi !’  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
this  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single  re 
collection.” — Moore. 

“ Lord  Byron's  own  mother,  when  in  ill  humoi  with  him, 
--«d  to  make  the  deformity  in  las  foot  the  subject  of  tauuu 
•nd  reproaches.  She  would  (we  quote  from  a letter  written 
by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland)  pass  from  passionate 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust ; then  devour  him 
witli  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as 
Ills  father’s.’’— Quar.  Rev. J 
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Save  yon,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 

You  nursed  me — do  not  kill  mo! 

Bert.  Yes — I nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wort  my  first-born,  and  I knew  not 
If  there  would  bo  another  unlike  thee, 

1 That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.  But  get  hence, 

And  guther  wood ! 

Arn.  I will : but  when  I bring  it, 

Speak  to  mo  kindly.  Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me ; 

Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  tho  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  soro  and  udder  dry.1 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  ! Call  me  not 
Mother ; for  if  I brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.  Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Ant.  (solus.)  Oh  mother ! Sho  is  gouo,  and  I 

must  do 

Her  bidding  ; — wearily  but  willingly 
I would  fulfil  it,  could  I only  ho|>e 
A kind  word  in  return.  What  shall  I do? 

[Arnolo  begins  to  rut  wooil : in  doing  this  he 
wounds  one.  of  his  hands. 

My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 

Accursed  bo  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 

For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home — What  home?  I have  no  homo,  no  kin, 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.  Must  I bleed 
too 

Like  them  ? Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 
me ! 

Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me. 

Would  aid  his  likeness  ! If  I must  partake 
Hi#  form,  why  not  his  power?  Is  it  because 
I have  not  bis  will  too?  For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect-  Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Arnold  goes  to  a spring , and  stoops  to  wash 
his  hand  : he  starts  hark. 

They  are  right ; and  Nature’s  mirror  shows  me, 
What  she  hath  inado  me.  I will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on’t.  Hideous  wrotch 
That  I am ! The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a demon  placed 
I>ecp  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  tho  cnttle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I live  on, 

A burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life  ! Thou  blood 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  forever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I will  restore  at  onco 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  suve  myself, 

And  mnko  a world  for  myriads  of  new  worm# ! 

This  knife ! now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither’d  slip  of  nature’s  nightshade — my 


i (This  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a vulgar  error ; 
the  smallness  of  the  animal's  mouth  rendering  it  incapable 


Vilo  form — from  tho  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  l»ough  from  the  forest. 

[Ar.vold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  ’tis  set, 

And  I can  fall  upon  it.  Yet  one  glance 
On  tho  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm’d  me,  but 
In  vain.  The  bird# — how  joyously  they  sing  ! 

So  let  them,  for  I would  not  be  lamented : 

But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold’s  knell ; 

Tho  fallen  leaves  my  monument ; the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 

Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  ns  I fuin  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  u/x>n  the  knife, 
his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain , 
which  seems  in  motion. 

Tho  fountain  moves  without  a wind : but  shall 
Tho  ripide  of  a spring  change  my  resolve  ? 

No.  Yet  it  moves  again  ! Tho  waters  stir, 

Not  ns  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrune 
And  narking  power  of  the  internal  world. 

What’s  here?  A mist ! No  more? — 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the.  fountain.  He  stands 
gazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispelled,  and  a tall 
black  man  comes  toicards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ? Speak ! 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Strati.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one? 

Am.  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

Yon  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  nro  that 

Which  is  so  call’d  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  coine:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Arn.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  cau  e’er 
Be  interrupted?  If  I be  tho  devil 
You  deem,  a single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  forever,  by  your  suicide  ; 

Aud  yet  my  coining  saves  you. 

Arn.  I said  not 

You  were  the  demoii,  but  that  your  upproach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  yon  keep  compnny 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can’t  tell  how  he  approaches ; 

Aud  for  bis  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountuin, 

And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  11s  twain 
i/ook  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Arn.  Do  you — dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity? 

Stran.  Were  I to  tuunt  u buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  tho  compliment  And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  moro  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 

And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.  Thy  form  is  uaturul : ’twus  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  lo  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Arn.  Givo  me  the  strength  then  of  tho  buffalo* 
foot, 


of  the  mischief  laid  to  its  charge.  For  an  amusing  contro 
versy  on  the  subject,  see  Oenl.  Mag.  vols.  lxxx.  and  lxxxi.] 
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When  lie  spurs  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ; or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert -ship, 

J Tho  helmless  dromedary  ! — und  I'll  liear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a saintly  patience. 

Stran.  I will. 

Am.  (with  surprise.)  Thou  const? 

Stran  Perhaps.  Would  you  aught  else  7 

Am.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.  Why  should  I mock 

What  all  are  mocking?  That's  poor  sport,  mo- 
thinks. 

To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language,  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine,)  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 

Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  pultry  game 
' To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.  The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  I can  mock  the  mightiest 

Arn.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me : I seek  thee  not. 

Stran.  Your  thoughts 

Are. not  far  from  me.  Do  not  send  me  back: 

I am  not  so  easily  recall’d  to  do 
Good  service. 

Arn.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

•Shupes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks 
you  ; 

Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  sha|*e. 

Arn.  Oh  ! then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Naught  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I’ll  bIiow  theo 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e’er  bore,  aud  give 
thee 

Thy  choice. 

Arn.  On  what  condition? 

Stran.  There’s  a question  ; 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 

To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 

To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Arn.  No ; I will  not. 

I must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a carcass  ? 

Arn.  ’Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate’er  the  tenement 

In  which  it  is  rnislodgcd.  But  name  your  compact ; 

Must  it  be  sign’d  ill  blood? 

Stran.  Not  iu  vour  own. 

* 

Arn.  Whoso  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  tnlk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderato  with  you,  for  I sec 
Great  things  within  you.  V oil  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  savo  your  deeds. 

Are  jou  content? 

Arn.  I take  theo  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  ! — 

( The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain , and 
turns  to  Arnold. 

A littlo  of  your  blood. 

Arn.  For  what  ? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  tho  waters, 
And  make  tho  charm  effective. 

A'n.  (holding  out  his  wounded  arm.)  Take  it  all. 

Stran.  Not  now.  A few  drops  will  suffice  for 
this. 

[The  Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold’s  hlood  in 
his  hand,  and  r.usts  it  into  the  fountain. 

Stran.  Shadows  of  beauty  ! 

Shadows  of  power  1 
Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour ! 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  tho  depth  of  tills  fountain. 

As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  Mountain.1 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  iu  air 

Of  tho  form  I will  mould,  , 

Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann’d  : — 

Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointing  Arnold 
Such  my  command  1 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 
Or  sophist  of  yore — 

Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedou’s  boy 
To  each  high  Roman  picture 
Who  breathed  to  destroy — 

Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 

Up  to  your  duty — 

This  Is  the  hour! 

[Furious  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and 
pass  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and 
Arnold. 

Arn.  What  do  I see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  r'A 

The  eagle’s  lienk  between  those  eyes  which  nc’ei 
Beheld  a conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome’s,  while  Rome  become 
His,  and  ull  tlieire  who  licir’d  his  very  name. 

Arn.  'I’lie  phantom’s  bald ; my  quest  is  beauty. 
Could  I 

Inherit  but  his  fame  with  bis  defects  ! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
hairs. 

You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 

I can  but  promise  you  bis  form  : his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Arn.  I will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a mock  Cmsar.  Let  him  pass  ; 

His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato’s  sister,  or  than  Brutus’s  mother, 

Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 

When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 

But  he  it  so ! Shadow,  puss  on  ! 

[ The  Phantom  of  Julius  Casar  disappears. 
Arn.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone, 

And  left  no  footstep? 

Stran.  There  you  err.  His  sultftance 

Loft  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  aud  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory  ; 

But  for  his  shadow,  ’tis  no  more  than  yours, 

‘This  is  a sell-known  German  suncrCition— a gigantic 
shadow  prml  ceil  bv  reflection  on  the  lirocken.  [The  Brock- 
en is  thu  nu  no  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  a 
picturesque  i inge  which  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  lirocken 
has  been  the  scut  of  the  marvellous.  For  u description  of  ! 
the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Lord  llyron,  see  Sir  David  1 
Brewster’s  “Natural  Magic,"  p.  12b.] 
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Except  a little  longer  and  less  crook'd 
F the  sun.  Behold  another  ! 

[A  second  phantom  passes. 
Am.  Who  i*  he  ? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenian*.1  Look  upon  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last.  How  beautiful ! 

Stran.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias; — 
won  hint  thou 

Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I had 

Been  bom  with  it ! But  since  I may  choose  further, 
I will  look  further. 

[ The  shade  of  Alcibiades  disappear*. 
Stran.  Lo  ! behold  again ! [eyed  satyr, 

Am.  What ! that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus’  aspect. 

The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  !*  I had  better 
Remain  that  which  I am. 

■ Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

j The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 

I And  personification  of  all  virtue. 

! But  you  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem'd  it — no. 

Stran.  I have  no  power 

To  promise  that ; but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.  I was  not  bom  for  philosophy, 

Though  I have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on’t 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[ The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears : another  rises. 
Am.  What's  here  ? whoso  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules,* 

Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 

Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest, 

As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancieut  world  for  love. 

Am.  I cannot  blame  him, 

j Since  I have  risk’d  my  soul  because  I find  not 
1 That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran . Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features? 

Am.  No.  As  you  leave  me  choice,  I am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I should  ne’er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  flout  back  before  us. 

Stran.  Hence,  triumvir! 

Thy  Cleopatra's  wailing 

[The  shade  of  Anthony  disappears : another  rises. 


I 1 fin  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  follow- 
1 inn  pu.t-«ai<e  — “ Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  been  * successful 
' ra  all  bis  battles'— but  what  battle*  I Name  them  ! If  you 
mention  Cvsar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once  rush 
I upon  Pharsaiia,  Muuda,  Alexin,  Cannae.  Thrasymene,  Tre- 
bia.  Lodi,  Marengo,  Jena.  Austcrlilz,  Friedlnnd,  Wagram. 
Mo*k»;i . but  it  is  less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of 
Alcibiades  : though  they  may  tie  named  too,  though  not  so 
readily  an  the  Leuctra  and  Mantinata  of  Enaminondas,  the 
Marathon  of  Miltiailes.  the  Salamis  of  Thcmistocle*,  and 
the  Thermopylae  of  Leonidas.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  there  be  a name  of  antiquity  which 
comes  down  with  such  a general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibia- 
des.  Why  r I cannot  answer.  Who  can  T”J 
» l“  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a satyr  and  buf- 


Am.  Who  is  this? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  n demigod, 

Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  Imir,  nnd  stntnre, 

If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  vet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  linilw, 

Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays— a something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  hut  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a thing  more  glorious  still 
Was  he  e'er  human  only  ?* 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak,  I 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  shame  ' 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  ( addressing  the  shadow.)  Get  thee  to  La- 
mia's lap ! ! 

[The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes  : 
another  rises. 

I’ll  fit  you  still,  [ 

Fear  not,  my  hunchback  : if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 

I'll  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 

Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Am.  Content ! I will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I must  commend 

Your  choice.  The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddees, 

The  unshorn  hoy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolns,  roll'd  o’er  sands  of  gold, 

Soften’d  by  intervening  crystal,  ahd 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 

All  vow’d  to  Sperchius  us  they  were — behold  them ! ! 

And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 

With  sanction’d  and  with  soften’d  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 

With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.  So 
He  stood  i’  the  temple ! Look  upon  him  as 
(•recce  look’d  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris’  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I were  his  soul,  whoso  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran.  Yon  have  done  well.  The  greatest  j 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extreinest  beauty,  if  the  proverb  *s  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come  ! Be  quick ! 

I am  impatient. 

Stran.  As  a youthful  beauty 


foon.  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  ami  from  within  him  came 
such  divine  and  putlietic  thing.',  as  pierced  the  heart,  and 
drew  tears  from  the  hearers.”—  Plato.) 

* L‘*  Hti  face  was  as  the  heavens  ; nnd  therein  stuck 

A sun  ami  moon : which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O.  the  earth. 

His  legs  bestnd  the  ocean  : hi*  rear’d  arm 
Crested  the  world  : his  voice  was  propertied 
As  nil  the  tuned  spheres.”  &c.— SiiaKsrXARK.] 

« [•*  The  beauty  and  mien  oi  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  wera  j 
so  inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a , 
likeness.  His  countenance  had  a mixture  of  grace  and  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful,  nnd  the  unsubdued 
and  eager  air  of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  tha 
hero  and  the  king.”—  Plota»cm.] 
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Before  Iter  glass.  You  hoth  see  what  is  not, 

But  drouin  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I wait? 

Strau.  No:  that  were  a pity.  But  a word  or 

two: 

Hi*  stature  is  twelve  cubits;  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  ho  a Titan?  Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a son 
Of  Anak ? 

Am.  Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I love  thee  most  in  dwarfs ! A mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a slight  David  : 

But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a show 
Rather  than  hero.  Thou  shall  be  indulged, 

If  such  be  thy  desire  ; and  yet,  by  being 
A little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  cuust  sway  them  more  ; for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A new-found  mammoth  ; and  their  cursed  engines. 
Their  culverius,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend’s  armor  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer’s  urrow  through  his  heel, 

Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.  Then  let  it* be  as  thou  deem’st  best. 

Strnn.  Thou  shalt  bo  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
seest, 

And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring.1 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  muke  itself  the  equal — 

Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.  There  is 
A spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  arc  free  to  both,  to  compcnsuto 
For  stepdamo  Nature’s  avarice  at  first. 

They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.5 

Shan.  Well  spokeu  ! And  thou  doubtless  wilt  re- 
main 

Form’d  as  thou  art.  I may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  mo 

The  possibility  of  change,  I would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a mountain, 
hi  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 

A hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 

The  eyes  of  happier  man.  I would  have  look’d 

On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 

Of  nil  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 

Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a sigh — 

Not  of  love,  but  despair ; nor  sought  to  win, 

Though  to  a heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vilo  crooked  clog, 

Which  makes  me  lonely.  Nay,  I could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spum’d  me  from  her. 

The  she-bcar  licks  her  cubs  into  n sort 
Of  shape  ; — my  dam  beheld  my  shupe  was  hoi>ele«s 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spurtun,  ero 
I knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I had 
Been  a clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I am.  But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 

Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  ns  mine.  You  lutely  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 

And  ho  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreuda  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be 

Am.  have  done  so. 

You  have  open’d  brighter  piunpet « to  my  eyes, 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart.  As  I am  now, 

I might  be  fear’d,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  bo  beloved.  As  thou  showest  mo 
A choice  of  forms,  I take  the  one  1 view, 
lluste ! haste ! 

Slran.  And  what  shall  / wear  ? 

Arn.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.  Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris : or — still  higher — 

The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  uro 
Themselves  a poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me  ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a change. 

Am.  Ydur  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I choose, 

I might  be  whiter ; but  I have  a penchant 

For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 

Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  palo  with  fear ; 

But  1 have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 

And  now  I’ll  take  your  figure. 

Arn.  Mine ! 

Slran.  Yes.  You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis’  son,  and  I with  Bertha, 
Your  mother's  offspring.  Pcoplo  have  their  tastes : 
You  have  yours — I mine. 

Am.  Dispatch  ! dispatch  ! 

Stran.  Even  so. 

T The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  moulds  it 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phan- 
tom of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis’s  boy ! 

Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o’er  Troy : 

' t“  Whosoever,”  snvs  Lord  Macon,  “hath  any  thing fixed 
in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a perpetu- 
al spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn  ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold  j first,  as  In 
their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  by  a general  habit also  itstirreth  in  them  industry, 
and  especially  of  tins  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
ness ol  oiliers,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again, i-  their  superiors,  it  quenchethjealousy  towards  them, 
as  pers<  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise : and 
it  luyctb  their  conip<'tuors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  be- 
lieving they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they 

seo  them  in  possession  ; so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a great 
wit,  deformity  is  iui  advantage  to  rising.”— Etsay  lv.] 

* [“  Lord  Byron’s  chief  incentive,  when  a bov,  to  distinc 
tion,  was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  an  acute  sense  of  which 
he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.  In  one  of 
Iiis  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that  ‘ an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  cenerally  the  result  of  an 
uneasy  inind  ill  an  uneasy  body  ; disease  dr  deformity,'  he 
adds,  * have  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best : Col- 
lins mnd— Chntterton.  I think,  mad— Cowper  mad— Pope 
crooked— Milton  blind.’  dec.  dec."— Moors.] 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,1 
Thy  likeness  1 shape, 

As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I ape. 

Thou  clay,  bo  all  glowing, 

Till  the  roso  in  his  cheek 
Be  us  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 

Yo  violets,  I scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 

And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 

Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  hie  long  flowing  hair, 

And  wave  o’er  his  brows, 

As  thou  wavest  in  air  ! 

Let  his  heurt  be  (his  marble 
I tear  from  the  rock  J 
But  his  voice  us  the  warble 
Of  birds  on  yon  ouk  ! 

Let  his  flesh  bo  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grow 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew  ! 

Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound, 

And  his  aspect  the  brightest 
On  eurth  to  bo  found  ! 

Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 

Know  me,  und  hear  me, 

And  loup  to  my  word ! 

Sunbeams,  uwakcu 
This  earth's  animation 
’Tis  done  ! Ho  hath  taken 
ilis  stand  in  creation  ! 

[Arnold  falls  senseless;  his  soul  passes  into 
the  shape  of  Achilles,  which  rises  from  the 
ground;  while  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
part  lit/  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from 
the  earth. 

Am.  ( in  his  new  form.)  I love,  and  I shall  be  be- 
loved I Oh  life ! 

At  last  I feel  thee  ! Glorious  spirit ! 

Slran.  Stop ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon’d  garment, 

Yon  hump,  und  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 

Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Am.  Who  cares?  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

Thov  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you’ll  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i’  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there  ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  ou’t. 

Stran.  That’s  ungracious, 

■ If  not  ungrateful.  Whatsoe'er  it  be, 

1 It  hath  sustain’d  your  soul  full  many  a day. 

! Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a gem 
: Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  us  jewels  should  be. 

1 Stran.  But  if  I give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.  For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  loro 


> Adam  means  “ red  earth,"  from  which  the  first  man  was 
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Your  interlopers.  The  devil  may  take  men. 

Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  tho  benefit 
Of  tho  original  workmanship : — und  therefore 
Some  one  must  Ire  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  havo  quittod. 

-4rn.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I know  not. 

And  therefore  I must. 

Am.  Y ou ! 

Stran.  I said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  bounty. 

Am.  True.  I forget  all  things  in  the  now  joy 
1 Of  this  immortal  chunge. 

Stran.  In  a few  moments 

I will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  forever  by  you,  us  your  shadow. 

Am.  I would  be  spared  this. 

Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What ! shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 

From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold,  extended  on 
the  earth.) 

Clay  ! not  dead,  but  soul -less  ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 

An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Clay  thou  art ; and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 

Fire  ! without  which  naught  can  live  ; 

Firo ! but  in  which  naught  can  live, 

Savo  tho  fabled  salamander, 

Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander, 

Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 

Howling  for  a drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a quenchless  lot : 

Fire  ! the  only  clement 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm, 

Savo  the  worm  which  dioth  not, 

Can  preserve  a moment’s  form, 

But  must  with  thyself  bo  blent : 

Fire!  mail’s  safeguard  and  his  slaughter: 

Fire  .'  Creation’s  first-born  daughter, 

And  Destruction's  threaten’d  son, 

When  heaven  with  tho  world  hath  done : 

Firo ! assist  mo  to  reuow 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 
Stiff  and  cold ! 

His  resurrection  rests  with  me  und  you ! 

Ono  littlo,  marshy  spark  of  flume — 

And  ho  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 

But  I his  spirit’s  place  shall  hold ! 

[.4n  ignis-faluus  flits  through  the  wood  and 
rests  on  the  brow  of  the  body.  '1'he  Stran- 
ger disappears : the  body  rises. 

Am.  (in  his  new  form.)  Oh  ! horrible  ! 

Stran.  (in  Arnold’s  late  shape.)  What!  tremblest 
thou  ? 

Am.  Not  so— 

I merely  shudder.  Whore  is  fled  tho  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Slran.  To  tho  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  tho  present.  Whither  wilt 
thou? 

Am.  Must  thou  bo  my  companion  ? 

Stran.  Wherefore  aot  f 

Your  bettors  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  bettert . 

Stran.  Oh ! you  wax  proud,  I seo,  of  your  new 
form : 
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I’m  gtad  of  that.  Ungrateful  loo  ! That’s  well ; 
You  improve  apace  ; — two  changes  in  an  instant. 

And  you  are  old  in  the  world’s  ways  already. 

But  hoar  with  me : indeed  you’ll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.  But  come,  pronounce 
Where  ahull  we  now  bo  errant? 

Arn.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

St  ran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  ib  war 

And  woman  in  activity.  Let’s  see  ! 

Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 

Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.  In  very  truth, 

There  is  small  choice : the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other’s  hearts. 

Am.  I have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

St  ran.  > goodly  choice— 

And  scarce  a better  to  be  found  on  e»  h, 

Siucc  Sodom  was  put  out  The  field  * wide  too  J 
F«r  now  the  Frank,  und  Hun,  and  S|  unish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  are  at  play  along 
The  simuy  shores  of  the  world’s  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Sfrnn.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho  ! rnv  chargers!  Never  yet  were  better, 
Sine*  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 

Our  pages  too ! 

Enter  two  Page*,  with  four  coal-black  homes. 

Arn . A noble  sight ! 

Stran.  And  of 

A nobler  breed.  Match  me  in  Barbary, 

Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 

W ith  these ! 

Arn.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 

And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flics,  wheel 
Around  their  manors,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  ray  lord  : 

They  and  I are  your  servitors. 

Arn.  And  these 

Our  dork-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names? 
Stran.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Arn.  What!  in  holy  water? 

Stran.  Why  not?  The  deeper  sinner,  better 
saint. 

Arn.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons. 

Stran.  True ; the  devil’s  always  ugly  ; and  your 
beauty 

Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  Ill  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ; for  lie  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  hoy  lost  in  the  forest, 

And  never  found  till  now.  And  for  tho  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 

But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  os  night, 

Ho  shall  be  Mcmnon , from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a harper  once  a day. 

And  you? 

Stran.  I hove  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes : but  as  I wear 
A human  shape,  will  take  a human  name. 

Arn.  More  human  than  tho  shape  (though  it  was 
rnino  onco) 

I trust 


Stran.  Then  call  me  C®*«r. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
| By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me, 

Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Cesar  thou  shalt  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cats.  We’ll  add  a title — 

1 “ Count  Arnold  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound, 

And  will  look  well  upon  a billet-doux. 

Arn.  Or  in  an  order  for  a battle-field. 

Cat.  (sings.)  To  horse ! to  home ! n y coal-black 
steed 

Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air . 

There’s  not  a foal  of  Arab’s  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  hear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  ijjhor ; 

In  the  mursh  he  wi.t  not  slacken, 

On  the  pluin  be  overtaken  : 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook’s  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  he’ll  not  faint ! 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Tune  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  wiugrd  as  a griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a voyage  be  sweet? 

Merrily  ! merrily ! never  unsound, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  hones  skim  ovei  the 
ground ! 

From  the  Al|*  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 

For  we’ll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

[They  mount  their  homes  and  disappear . 

SCENE  II. 

A Camp  before  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

Arnold  and  CjCsar. 

C<rs.  You  are  well  enter’d  now. 

Am.  Ay  ; but  my  path 

Has  been  o’er  carcasses : mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cas.  Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.  Why ! 
Thou  art  a conqueror ; the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbou, 

Late  constable  of  France : and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth’s  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex. 

Not  Bceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 

Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Arn.  How  old  ? What ! are  there 

New  worlds? 

Cas.  To  you.  You’ll  find  there  arc  such  shortly, 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  aud  gold  ; 

From  on  e-half  of  the  world  named  a whole  new  one.  * 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  cam. 

Am.  I’ll  trust  them. 

C«r«.  Do ! They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 

And  that  is  bettor  thou  the  bitter  truth. 

Arn  Dog ! 

Cas.  Man ! 

Am.  Devil ! 
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Cats.  Your  obedient  humble  servant 

Am.  Say  master  rather.  Thou  hast  lured  mo  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I am  here. 

Ciei c.  And  where  wouldst  thou  he  ? 

Arn.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cats.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so?  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion  ; and 
Is.  ife  commotion  is  the  extreinest  j>oint 
Of  life.  The  plauct  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.  The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  dio. 

You  must  obey  Tvhat  ail  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix’d  necessity : against  hor  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Am.  Aud  when  it  prospers 

Cats.  ’Tin  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now? 

C<rs.  Tho  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the 
assault, 

And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ? I see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  truo  God,  and  his  true  saint, 

Saint  IVter,  rear  its  dome  aud  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  tho  cross, 
Which  his  blood  mado  a badge  of  glory  aud 
Of  joy,  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 

God  and  God’s  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge.) 

Ca*.  "Tis  there,  aud  shall  be. 

Am.  What  ? 

Cces.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 

Also  some  culverins  upon  tho  walls, 

Aud  hnrquebtisses,  and  what  not ; besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  abovo  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 

Tho  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Thoso  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  tho  monarchs  of  tho  wild 
Aud  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  uutamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  tho  arenu,  (as  right  well  they  might, 

When  they  hud  left  no  human  foo  uncouquer’d ;) 
Made  even  tho  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  dio  tho  eternal  death 
For  a sole  instant’s  pastime,  and  “ Pass  on 
To  a new  gladiator !” — Must  it  fall  ? 

Cits.  Tho  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 

The  church,  or  one,  or  all?  for  you  confound 
Both  the::  said  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cits.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening’s  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  anuuls  of  great  sieges  ; 

For  men  must  liavo  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 

On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

Cits.  I saw  him. 

Am.  You  ! 

Civs.  Yes,  sir.  You  forgot  I am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I took  up  with  your  cast  sha[»e 
And  a worse  name.  I’m  Cmsar  and  a hunchback 
Now.  Well ! the  first  of  Ctcsars  was  u bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a glory.1  Thai 
Tho  world  runs  on,  but  we’ll  he  merry  still. 

I saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I am; 

Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb. 
Because  ho  leapt  a ditch,  (’twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate’er  it  now  be ;)  aud  Rome’s  earliest  cement 
Was  brother’s  blood  ; and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  lie  as  red 
As  e’er  ’twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 

Which  the  great  rohlier  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  sccuo  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.  But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 

Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 

The  peace  of  heuven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Civs.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o’erewept? — Hark  ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Cits.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swims  ? 

They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  leani’d, 

I see,  too? 

Cits.  In  my  grammar,  cert  os.  I 

Was  educated  for  a monk  of  all  times, 

And  once  I was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I so  minded — 

Could  muke  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

Civs.  It  nnswers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.  Like  your  statesman, 

And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  nlchymist, 

Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  huvo  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dis|>ersioii,  than 
Tho  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooie, 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.  Why  ? why,  marry, 
Becauso  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 

They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.  Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 

Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala  ; their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Am.  ( interrupting  him.)  Oh,  thou  everlasting 
sueerer ! 

Be  silent ! How  tho  soldiers’  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a hymn-like  cadence ! 

Listen ! 

Cits.  Yes.  I have  hoard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl. 

Cits.  And  man  too.  Let  us  listen : 

I love  all  music. 

* [Suetonius  relates  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  his  baldness 
gave  him  much  uneasiness,  having  often  found  himself, 
upon  that  account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies ; 
and  that,  therefore,  of  all  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 

by  the  senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  cither 
accepted  or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of 
wearing  constantly  a laurel  crown.J 
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Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 


The  black  bands  cnmo  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 

With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 

We  have  beaten  all  foemen, 

Wo  have  captured  a king. 

We  havo  turn’d  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  as  sing ! 

Here's  the  Bourbon  forever ! 

Though  penuyloss  all, 

We’ll  have  ono  more  endeavor 
At  yonder  old  wall. 

With  the  Bourlton  wo'll  gather 
At  dav-dawn  before 
The  gates,  und  together 
Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall : on  the  ladder 
As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 

Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 

With  the  Bourbon  wo’ll  mount  o’er 
The  walls  of  old  Rome, 

And  who  then  shall  count  o’er 
The  spoils  of  cuch  dome  7 
Up ! up  with  tho  lily  ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 

In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

We’ll  revel  at  ease. 

Her  streets  shall  be  gory,  * 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 

And  her  temples  so  hoary 
Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 

Oh, the  Bourbon!  the  Bourbon! 

Tho  Bourbon  for  ayo ! 

Of  our  song  boar  the  burden  ! 

And  fire,  fire  away  ! 

With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 

And  next  to  tho  Spauiard 
Beat  Germany's  drums ; 

And  Italy’s  lances 

Are  couch’d  at  their  mother ; 

But  our  loader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr’d  with  his  brother. 

Oh,  tho  Bourbon ! tho  Bourbon  ! 

Suns  country  or  home, 

Wo’ll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  pluudcr  old  Rome. 

C«rs*  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 

Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.  But  here 
comes 

Tho  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust 
A goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Bourbon* 1  “ cum  suis ,”  <j-c.  $c. 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince, 

Y on  are  not  cheerful  ? 

llourb.  Why  should  I be  so  7 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 

Mo*t  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb  If  I were  secure ! 


: * (Charles  of  Bourbon  was  cousin  to  Francis  I.,  and  Con- 

I stable  of  France.  Being  bitterly  persecuted  by  tho  queen- 
mother  for  having  declined  the  honor  of  her  hand,  and 


Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiere.  Were  the  wnlls  of 
adamant, 

They’d  crack  them.  Hunger  is  a sharp  artillery. 

Bourb.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 

That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  und  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  uud  those  who  guaid  them  liko  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I would  trust  my  Titans ; — 

But  now 

Phil.  They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 
Bourb.  True : but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages, 

And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.  The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ; and  methinks 
They  flit  along  tho  eternal  city’s  rampart, 

And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands, 

And  beckon  me  away  ! 

Phil.  So  let  them ! Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.  I could  have 
fuced, 

Methinks,  a Sylla’s  menace ; but  they  clasp, 

And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hauds, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix’d  eyes 
Fascinutc  mine.  Look  there ! 

Phil.  I look  upon 

A lofty  battlement 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A guard  in  sight ; they  wisely  keep  below, 

Shelter’d  by  the  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb.  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seoing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A thousand  years  have  mann’d  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — tho  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I would  enslave. 

And  the  first  Cnwar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

Phil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquer’d,  and  be  greater ! 
Bourb.  True : so  I will,  or  perish. 

Phil  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  dio  is  rather 
Tho  duwu  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[ Count  Arnold  and  C^sar  adrance. 

Cws.  And  tho  moro  men— do  they  too  sweat 
beneath 

The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bourb.  Ah ! 

Welcomo  tho  bitter  hunchback  ! and  his  mastor 
Tho  beauty  of  our  host,  aud  brave  as  beauteous, 

And  geuerous  us  lovely.  Wo  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ctts.  You  will  find, 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I do,  there  will  not  be  a laborer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

Ceea.  You  may  well  say  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  geuorul, 

I 


also  by  the  king,  he  transferred  his  sen-ices  to  the  Enperor 
Charles  V.J 
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Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  yonr  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That’s  a fair  retort, 

For  I provoked  it : — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
1 Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
: In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Catx.  And  if  I were,  I might  have  saved  myself 
f The  toil  of  coining  here. 

J Phil.  Why  so? 

C<ex.  One  half 

' Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  tho  other  half  bo  sent, 

More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend  ’e  as  snake-liko  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Cat x.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

| The  first  snake  was  a flatterer — I am  none  ; 
j And  for  my  deeds,  I only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that’s  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 

In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that’s  moro. 

I am  not  alone  a soldier,  but  tho  soldiers’ 

Comrade. 

Catx.  They  arc  but  bnd  company,  your  highness: 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow ! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  tho  privilege 
Of  a bufloon. 

C<tx.  You  mean  I speak  the  truth. 

I’ll  lie — it  is  as  easy : then  you’ll  praise  mo 
For  calling  you  a hero. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Let  him  alone  ; lie’s  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,  with  that  B\vart  faco  and  mountain  shoul- 
der, 

In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 

1 And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  license, 

And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
< 'Hie  gro*?,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a mere  famish’d,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 

Whom  nothing  can  convinco  save  a full  meal, 

, And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a few  maravedis, 

! With  which  ho  deems  him  rich. 

• C<ex.  It  would  be  well 

i If  the  earth's  princes  ask’d  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent ! 

Catx.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with 
words ! 

1 You  have  few  to  speak. 

Phil.  What  means  the  audacious  prater? 

CftJt.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him?  Have  we  not  onough 
To  think  ou  ? Arnold  ! I will  lead  tho  attack 
To-morrow. 

Arn.  I have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

, Arn.  Since  I must  not  lead. 

; Bourb.  ’Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring 

' Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
; Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder’s 
First  step 

Catx.  Upon  its  topmost,  let  ns  hopo : 

t So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts, 
i Bourb.  The  world’s 

' Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 

Through  every  chango  tho  seven-hill'd  city  hath 

- i 

Retain’d  her  sway  o’er  nations,  and  the  Cwsani, 

But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  tho  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.  Roman,  Goth,  or  priest. 

Still  the  world’s  masters  ! Civilized,  barbarian, 

Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  tho  circus  of  an  empire.  Well ! 

’Twas  their  turn — now  ’tis  ours ; and  let  ns  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rulo  much  bctt»r 

Catx.  No  doubt,  tho  camp’s  tho  school  of  civic  j 
rights. 

What  would  you  mako  of  Rome? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was 

Ca-x.  In  Alaric’s  time? 

Bourb.  No,  slave  ! in  the  first  Caesar's, 

Whose  namo  you  bear  like  other  curs i 

Catx.  And  kings  J 

’Tis  a great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

Bourb.  There’s  a demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake  thy  tongue.  Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

Ca-x.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.  ’Tis  for  tho  general 
To  be  moro  pensive : wo  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  we  think 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a leader’s  shape, 

Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts ! 

If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

’Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  fort. 

C<rx.  I thank  you  for  the  freedom  ; ’tis  the  only 
Pay  I hove  taken  in  your  highness’  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  your- 
self. 

Ixwk  on  those  towers ; they  hold  my  treasury : 

But,  Philibert,  we’ll  in  to  council.  Arnold, 

We  would  request  yonr  presence. 

Arn.  Prince ! my  service 

Is  yours,  ns  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prize  it, 

And  yours  will  be  a poet  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

C<rs.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  tho  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Arn.  (to  C.esar.)  Prepare  our  armor  for  the 
assault, 

And  wait  within  mv  tent. 

[ Exeunt  IIourbon,  Arnold,  Philibert,  4ft. 
Catx.  ( xolux .)  Within  thy  tent ! 

Think’st  thou  that  I pass  from  thoe  with  my  pres- 
ence? 

Or  that  this  crooked  cofTer,  which  contain’d 

Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  mo 

Except  a mask  ? And  theso  are  men,  forsooth  ! 

Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards ! 

This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 

The  power  of  thought  It  is  a stubborn  substance, 

And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 

Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

Well ! I must  piny  with  theso  poor  puppets:  ’tis 
The  spirit’s  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 

When  I grow  weary  of  it,  I have  business 
Amongst  tho  stars,  which  these'  j>oor  creatures  deem 
Wore  made  for  them  to  look  at  ’Twer©  a jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill : how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o’or  tho  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  otlioi’s  nests,  pipe  forth 
Oue  universal  orison  ! Ila ! ha ! 

[Exit  C JMt 
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PART  IL 

SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Wall s of  Koine. — The  assault  : the  army 
j in  motios.,  tri;h  ladder s to  scale  the  trails;  Bour- 
bon, with  a white  scarf  or er  his  armor,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air 
1. 

’Tin  (he  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 

Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 

Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 

* Is  the  clay  indeed  begun  ? 

Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 

But  without  there  is  a din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 

And  revive  tho  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tilmr  dashes 
Oh  ye  seven  hills ! awaken, 

Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 


2. 

Hearken  to  tho  steady  stamp! 

Mure  is  iu  their  every  tramp! 

I Not  a step  is  out  of  tune, 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  Belf-slaughter, 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whoso  high  waves  o’ereweep  the  border 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armor's  clunk  ! 

Look  down  o’er  each  frowning  warrior, 
How  ho  glares  upon  the  barrier: 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

Ah  Die  stripes  that  streak  an  adder 

3. 

I/ook  upon  the  bristling  wall, 

Mann’d  without  an  interval ! 

Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
Cannon’s  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 

Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
j Gaping  to  lie  murderous  soon  ; 

; All  the  warliko  gear  of  old. 

Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 

In  this  strife  ’twixt  old  and  new, 

Gather  like  a locusts’  crew, 

Shade  of  Remus ! ’til  a time 
I Awful  oh  thy  brother's  crime  ! 

Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine 
Must  its  lot  bo  like  to  thine  ? 


4. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  still, 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill, 

Fust  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 

I .«ike  a scarce-awaken'd  ocean, 

Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
TJI  the  rocks  are  crush’d  to  powder, — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  tho  immortal  boost! 

Mighty  chiefs ! eternal  shadows ! 

First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  tho  mother 
Of  a people  without  brother ! 


Will  you  sleep  when  nations’  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  i 
Ye  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  burniug, 

Weep  not — strike  ! for  Rome  is  mourning!1 

5. 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 

Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 

To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 

On  they  sweep.  Oh  ! glorious  city, 

Must  thou  be  u theme  ror  pity? 

Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  1 
Alaric  was  a gentle  foeman, 

Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city  ; 

Rouse  thee  ! Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 

Than  behold  such  hoots  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot 

6. 

Ah  ! behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  ! 
llion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 

Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother ; 
Rome’s  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 

When  he  blew  his  gallant  twin, 

With  inexpiable  sin. 

See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O’er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 

When  the  first  o’erlcapt  thy  wall, 

Ilh  foundation  mourn’d  thy  fall. 

Now,  though  lowering  like  a Babel, 

M ho  to  stop  his  stejis  are  able  ? 

Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 

Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome! 

7. 

Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 

Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world’s  wonder! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 

Now  the  meeting  steel  firet  clashes. 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 

With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 

Lying  at  iU  foot  blaspheming ! 

Up  again  ! for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 

Thicker  grows  tho  strife  : thy  ditchea 
Europe’s  mingling  gore  enriches. 

Rome  ! although  thy  wall  may  perish, 

Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home  ; 

But  thy  hearths,  alas ! oh,  Rome  ! — 

Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish, 

Fight  as  thou  wast  wout  to  vanquish  ! 

8. 

Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates ! 

Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At<5*s ! 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros! 

Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome’s  blood,  he  was  your  brother 


» Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  is  said  to  hare  repeated  a 
verse  of  Homer,  and  wept  over  the  burning  of  Carthage, 
lie  had  better  have  granted  it  a capitulation. 
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’Twaa  (ho  Roman  curb'd  tho  Roman  ; — 

Breitnus  was  a baffled  foemnn. 

Yet  again.  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 

Rise  ! for  yours  are  holier  charters ! 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling, 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars. 

True  and  Cl»  istian, — strike  tho  assaulters! 
Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 
Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent. 

Let  each  breathing  heart  diluted 
Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited ! 

Rome  be  crush’ll  to  one  wido  tomb, 

Hut  lie  still  the  Romun's  Rome ! 

Boi’RnoN.  Arnold,  C^.sar,  and  of  hern,  arrive,  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his 
ladder. 

| Baurb.  Hold,  Arnold ! I am  first. 

Arn.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I chargo  you!  Follow!  I am 
proud 

Of  such  a follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader 

[Bourbon  p/'infs  hit  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys  ! Ou  ! on  ! 

[A  shot  strikes  him , and  Bourbon  falls. 
Cas.  Aud  off* *! 

Am.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appall'd, — but  vengeance ! ven- 
geance ! 

Bourn.  ’Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[Bourbon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand,  and  rises; 
but  as  he  puls  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold  ! I am  sped. 

t Conceal  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 

Fling  my  cloak  o’er  what  will  bo  dust  anon  ; 

, Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 
i Arn.  You  must  be 

Removed  ; tho  aid  of 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Death  is  upon  me.  Hut  what  is  one  life  I 
Thu  Bouillon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 

Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I am  but  clay, 

Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

C<s.8.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  tho 
cross  ? 

We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  sumo  for  Bayard.1 
Bourb.  Thou  bitter  slave ! to  name  him  at  this 
time ! 

But  I deserve  it. 

Arn.  ( to  C.bsar.)  Villain,  hold  your  peace ! 

Cat.  What,  when  a Cliristiuu  dies ! Shall  I not 
offer 

‘ A Christian  “ Vado  iu  pace  ?” 

( Arn.  Silence ! Oh ! 

Those  eyes  aro  glaziug  which  o’erlook'd  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  shouldst  thou  see 

France But  hark  ! hark ! the  assault  grows  warm- 

er— Oh  ! 


• [“  Finding  himself  mortally  wounded,  Bayard  ordered 
one  of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a tree  with  his 
face  townrds  tho  enemy:  then,  fixing  his  eves  on  the  guard 
of  bis  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a cross,  ho  ad- 
dressed  his  prayers  to  tiod,  and  in  this  posture  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death." — Robertson,  CharUs  V.] 

* l**  On  the  first  of  Ma>,  1127.  the  Constable  and  his  army 

came  iri  sight  of  Rome,  and  tho  next  morning  commenced 
the  attack  Bourbon  wore  a white  vest  over  his  armor,  in 


For  but  an  hour,  a minute  more  of  life 

To  die  within  the  wall ! Hence,  Arnold,  hence! 

You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without 
thee. 

Arn.  And  without  thee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so  ; I'll  lead  them  still 

In  spirit.  Cover  iJ\i  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I have  coused  to  breathe.  Away  ! and  be 
Victorious ! 

Arn.  But  I must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must — farewell — Up!  up!  tho  world 
is  winning.  [Bourron  dies? 

Civs.  ( to  Arnold.)  Come,  count,  to  business. 

Arn.  True.  I’ll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon’s  body  with  a mantle, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon  ! Bourbon  ! Oil,  boys!  Rome  is  jrs!  1 
Cws.  Good-night,  lord  constable ! thou  wen  a man. 
[CjERar  follows  Arnold;  they  reach  the  bat- 
tlement ; Arnold  and  C.ksar  arc  struck 
down. 

Cees.  A precious  somerset!  Is  your  countship  in- 
jured ? 

Arn.  No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Ctrs.  A ruro  bloodhound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  'tis  no  boy’s  play.  Now  be  strikes  them  down ! 
His  baud  is  ou  the  battlement — lie  gros|>s  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ; now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ? — a Roman  ? 

[.1  man  falls 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey ! be  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.  Why,  how  now,  fellow? 
Wounded  Man.  A drop  of  water ! 

Cw8.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies 
Cws.  And  so  did  Bourlion,  in  another  sense. 

Oh  these  immortal  men  ! and  their  great  motives ! 

But  I must  after  my  young  charge.  He  is 
By  this  time  i’  the  forum.  Charge  ! chargo ! 

[C.esar  mounts  the  ladder ; the  scene  closes. 

Hill!  It. 

The  City.  -Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  con- 
fusion 

tfnter  Cm»s r. 

Cws.  I cannot  find  my  hero  ; ho  is  mix’d 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battlo  with  tho  desperate. 

What  have  wo  hero?  A cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  iu  lovo  with  martyrdom. 

How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper!  Could  they  doff 
Their  hoso  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  ’(would 
bo 

A blessing,  ns  a mark  tho  less  for  plunder. 

But  let  them  fly  ; the  crimsou  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,. sinco  tho  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 


order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends 
and  foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a furious 
assault,  which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  Seeing  that 
his  army  began  to  waver,  he  seized  a scaling  ladder  from  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  In  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he 
was  pierced  by  a musket-ball,  and  fell.  Keeling  that  lua 
wound  was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  body  might  be  con- 
cealed from  his  soldiers,  and  instantly  expired.”— Uobkrt-  j 
SON.] 
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Enter  a Party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the  I 
Besiegers. 

Up  com ph, 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  Glory, 
llol'u  ! hold,  count ! 

Arn  Away  ! they  must  not  rally. 

Cas.  I tell  thee.  bo  not  rash  ; a golden  bridge 
is  tor  a dying  enemy.  I gave  thee 
A form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  Home  maladies  of  body 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

But  though  I gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  eon, 

I dipp’d  thee  not  in  Styx ; and  ’gainst  a foe 
I would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Be  I ides’  heel ; why  then,  be  cautious, 

And  know  thyself  a mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable?  That  were  pretty  sport 
Think’flt  thou  I beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  combat. 
Cits.  A precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 

Well,  hb  blood 's  up : and  if  a little  ’»  shed, 

’Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a Roman , who  retires 
towards  a portico. 

Arn.  Yield  thee,  slave  ! 

I promise  quarter. 

Rom.  That’s  soon  said. 

Arn  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom.  So  shall  be  mv  deeds. 

[They  re-engage.  Vmskk  comes  forward. 
C<cs.  Why.  Arnold  ! hold  thine  own  : thou  hast  in 
hand 

A famous  artisan,  a cunning  sculptor ; 

Also  a dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 

Not  so,  my  m usque teer ; twos  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Arn.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Rom.  I yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters’. 

(’as.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  ! Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ; and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work’d  as  hart! 

As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara’s  blocks.1 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but 
slightly;  the  latter  draws  a pistol,  and  fires; 
then  retires,  art  disappears  through  the 
par  lie. 

Cas.  How  farcet  th*  j 1 Thou  hast  a taste,  mo- 
th inks, 

i Of  red  Belloua’s  banquet. 

Arn.  [staggers.)  ’Tis  a scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf  He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 
Cws.  Where  is  it  ? 

Arn.  Id  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 

And  that’s  enongh.  I am  thirsty:  would  I had 
A helm  of  water  . 

Cars  That’s  a liquid  now 

1*  1“  Levelling  my  arquebuse,”  says  Benvenuto  Cellini,  “ I 
discharged  it  with  a deliberate  aim  at  a person  who  seemed 
to  be  lifte  l above  the  rest : but  the  mist  prevented  me  from 
: distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
j Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Cecchino, 

! l btd  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  c*> 

. caj  e every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired 
} twice  for  the  enemy’s  once,  I cautiously  appr>ached  the 


In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Arn.  And  my  thirst  increase#  ; — but 

I'll  find  a way  to  quench  it. 

Cars.  Or  be  quench'd 

Thyself? 

Arn.  The  chance  is  even  ; we  will  threw 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I loee  time  in  prating : 

Prithee  be  quick.  (Cjssar  binds  on  //.»  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly? 

Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Cws.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.  When  I behold  a prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I may  be  .vAtnd  a Mile*. 

Arn.  Ay,  ’gainst  an  oak. 

Cws.  A forest,  when  it  suits  me: 

I combat  with  a moss,  . not  at  i^l. 

Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I do  mine; 

Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  laborers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Arn.  Thou  art  still 

A fiend  ! 

Cas.  And  thou — a man. 

Arn.  Why,  such  I fain  would  show  me. 

Cas.  True— as  men  are. 

Arn.  And  what  b that? 

Cas.  Tli  ou  feclesi  and  thou  see’st 

[Exit  Arnold,  joining  in  the  comhat  which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The 
scene  closes. 

SCENE  III. 

St.  Peter's — The  Interior  of  the  Church — The  Pope 
at  the  Altar — Priests , <J-r.  crowding  in  confusion, 
and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge , pursued  by  Sol- 
diery. 

Enter  Caesar. 

A Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrade#! 
seize  upon  those  lamps ! 

Cleave  yon  buld-pnted  shaveling  to  the  chine  ! 

His  rosary’s  of  gold. 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Revenge  ! revenge  ! 

Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 

Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ! 

Cas.  (interposing.)  How  now,  schismatic  ? 

Wlmt  wouldst  thou? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.  I nm  a Christian. 

Cas.  Yea,  a disciple  that  would  make  tho  foundm 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  sec 
Such  proselytes.  Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold.  I say  he  b the  devil. 

Cas.  Hush  ! keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him?  I repeat 
he  is 

The  devil,  or  the  devil’s  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cas.  Aud  that’s  tho  reason:  would  you  make  a 
quarrel 


walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  cxftr.-utj/iy  con- 
fusion among  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  naring  shot 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  : he  was,  as  I understood  afterwards; 
that  chief  personage  whom  I saw  raised  above  the  rest."— 
VoL  L p.  190.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  stones  in 
Cellini's  amusing  autobiography  which  nobody  seems  ever 
to  have  believed.] 
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With  your  best  friends?  You  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Liith.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen  ! 

[ The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward ; a shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

C<vs.  (to  the  Lutheran.)  I told  you  so. 

Luth.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

Cat.  Not  I ! You  know  that  “ Vengeance  is  the 
lord's 

You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

Luth.  Sold,  (dying.)  Oh  ! 

| Had  I but  slain  him,  I had  gone  on  high, 

Crown’d  with  eternal  glory  .'  Heaven,  forgive 
j My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach’d  him  not, 

I And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.  ’Tis 
A glorious  triumph  still  ; proud  Babylon’s 
No  more  ; the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes  ! [ The  Lutheran  dies. 

C(ts.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 

Well  doue,  old  Babel! 

[The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately, 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a private  pas- 
sage,  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo .* 

Ctcs.  Ha  ! right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest ! now,  soldier!  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts ! I have  not 
Seen  a more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.  But  the  Romans  hud  the  best  theu  ; 

! Now  they  must  take  thoir  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped  ! 

i Follow  ! 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr’d  the  narrow  pas- 
sage up, 

And  it  is  clogg’d  with  dead  even  to  tlv»  door. 

Coes.  I am  glad  he  huth  escaped;  he  may  thank 
me  for’t 

In  part.  I would  not  have  his  bulls  abolished — 
’Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire  : his  indulgences 
Demand  somo  in  return  ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ; — and  liesides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats ! 

What  do  you  pause  for?  If  you  make  not  haste, 
There  will  not  be  a link  of  pious  gold  left. 

■ And  you,  too,  Catholics ! Would  ye  return 
I From  such  a pilgrimage  without  a relic  ? 

The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 

>see  how  they  strip  the  shrines  ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth  ; the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

C<zs.  Aud  that  were  shame  ! Go  to  ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse ; many  quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

Cas.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come : so  flows  tho  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  cull  eternity, 

Deeming  themselves  tho  breakers  of  Uie  ocean, 

While  they  are  but  its  bobbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.  So,  another ! 


i [The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  besieged  from  the  Cth  of 
May  to  ibe  5th  of  June,  during  which  time  slaughter  and 
desolation,  accompanied  with  every  excess  of  impiety,  ra- 
pine, and  lust,  on  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  devastated 


Enter  Olimpia,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs 
ujhjii  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She’s  mine ! 

Another  Sold.  ( opposing  the  former.)  You  lie,  I 
track'd  her  first ; and  were  alio 
The  Pope's  niece,  I’ll  not  yield  her.  [They  fight  ! 

3d  Sold,  (advancing  towards  Olimpia.)  You  may 
settle 

Your  claims ; I’ll  muko  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

Olimp.  (embracing  a massive  crucifix.)  Respect 
your  God ! 

3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  ho  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olimpia,  with  a strong  and 
sudden  effort,  casts  down  the  crucifix:  it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

Olimp.  Ah  ! uow  you  recognise  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  brain’s  crush’d  ! 

Comrades,  help,  ho  ! All’s  darkness  ! [He  dies. 
Other  Soldiers,  (coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 
she  had  a thousand  lives: 

She  hath  kill’d  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a death  ! 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  6lave 
Would  take.  Great  God!  through  thy  redeeming 
Son, 

And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and 
thee ! 

Enter  Arnold. 

vim.  What  do  I see?  Accursed  jackals ! 

Forbear ! * 

Cits,  (aside  and  laughing.)  Ha ! ha  ! here’s  equity ! 
The  dogs 

Have  as  much  right  us  lie.  But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Arn.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.  The  crass,  boneuth  which  lie  is  crush’d  ; 
behold  him 

Lio  there,  more  like  a worm  than  man  ; sho  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Arn.  Even  so ; there  is  a woman 

Worthy  a brave  man’s  liking.  Were  ye  such, 

Ye  would  have  honor'd  her.  But  get  ye  hence, 

And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have 
none, 

For  your  existence.  Had  you  touch’d  a hair 
Of  those  dishevell’d  locks,  I would  have  thinn’d 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.  Away  ! 

Ye  jackals ! gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 

But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A Sold,  (murmuring.)  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Arn.  ( cuts  him  down.)  Mutineer  ! 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth  ! 

[The  Soldiers  assault  Arnold. 
Arn.  Come  on ! I’m  glad  ou’t ! I will  show  you, 
slaves, 

How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o’er  tho  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 


the  city  of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  sco  especially 
the  “Sackage  of  Rome,”  by  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  " gentilu- 
omo  Samnnniatcse,  che  ri  se  trovb  presente,”  and  “ Life  of 
Cellini,”  vol.  i.  p.  124. J 
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Until  I waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 

As  you  nrj  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  foremost ; the  rest 
throw  down  their  arms. 

Soldiers.  Mercy ! mercy ! 

Then  learn  to  grant  it.  Have  I taught  you  who 
led  you  o’er  Rome’s  eternal  battlements? 

S ddier ».  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it  j yet  forgive 
A irnm  ut's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 

The  c <n  jurRt  which  you  led  to 

Arn.  Get  yon  hence  ! 

Hence  to  vour  quarters ! you  will  find  them  fix’d 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  ( aside ) In  my  father’s 

House ! 

Arn.  ( to  the  soldiers .)  Leave  your  unns  ; ye  have 
no  further  need 

Of  such  : the  city’s  render’d.  And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  bunds  clean,  or  I’ll  find  out  a stream 
As  red  !is  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers,  ( deposing  their  arms  and  departing.)  We 
obey  ! 

Arn.  (to  Olimpia.)  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  1 should  be  60, 

Had  I a knife  oven  ; but  it  matters  not — 

Death  hath  a thousand  gates ; and  on  the  inarblo, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  bend  bo  dash'd. 

Ere  thou  ascend  it.  God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Arn.  I wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  No ! Thou  hast  only  sack’d  my  native 
land, — 

No  injury  ! — and  made  my  father’s  house 
A den  of  thieves!  No  injury  ! — this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 

No  injury ! And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me, 

To  be but  that  shall  never  be  ! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  licacen,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself 
down  on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to 
that  where  Arnold  stands. 

Arn.  Hold ! hold ! 

I swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  theo. 

I know  thee. 

Arn.  No,  thou  know'st  mo  not ; I am  not 

Of  these  men,  though. 

Olimp.  I judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  vidge  thee  as  thou  art. 

I sco  thee  purp'  j with  the  blood  of  Rome  ; 

Take  mine,  tis  all  thou  e’er  shall  have  of  me, 

And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  thus  temple, 

Where  the  lryHismal  font  baptized  mo  God’s, 

I ofier  him  a blood  less  holy 

But  not  less  puro  (pure  as  it  left  mo  then, 

A redeem’d  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  ! 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with  dis- 
dain, and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Arn.  Eternal  God ! 

I feel  theo  now  ! Help ! help ! She's  gone. 

1 Cws.  ( approaches .)  I am  here. 

| Am.  Thou  ! but  oh,  savo  her ! 

Cws.  ( assisting  him  to  raise  Olimpia.)  She  hath 
done  it  well ! 

The  leap  was  serious. 

Am.  Oh!  she  is  lifeless. 


Cats.  If 

She  lie  so,  I have  naught  to  do  with  that  • 

The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Arn.  Slave ! 

Cats.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  ’tis  all  one : methiiiks  i 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Arn.  Words  ! — Cunst  thou  aid  her? 

Cws.  I will  try.  A sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  bo  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font 
Am.  ’Tis  mix’d  with  blood. 

Cws.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Arn.  How  pale  ! how  beautiful ! how  lifeless  ! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 

I love  but  thee  ! 

Cws.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilca  : with  bis  form  it  seems 
You  have  hit*  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one 

Arn.  She  breathes ! But  no,  ’twas  nothing  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

Cws.  She  breathes. 

Arn.  Thou  say'st  it  ? Then  ’tis  truth. 

Cws.  You  do  me  right — 

Tho  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  lie’s 
deem'd : 

lie  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Arn.  (without  attending  to  him.)  Yes!  her  heart 
heats. 

Alas ! that  the  firet  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I evor  wish’d  to  heat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin’s  pulse. 

Cws.  A sage  reflection. 

But  somewhat  late  i’  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear  her? 

I say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cws.  As  much 

As  dust  con. 

Arn.  Then  she  is  dead  ! 

Cws.  Bah  ! bah  ! You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life — 

Such  as  you  thiuk  so,  such  as  you  now  uro  ; 

But  we  must  work  by  humuu  moans. 

Am.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 

Where  1 have  pitch’d  my  banner. 

Cws.  Como  then  ! raise  her  up ! 

Am.  Softly ! 

Cws.  As  softly  as  they  bear  tho  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Arn.  But  doth  sho  live  indeed? 

Cws.  Nay,  never  fear ! 

But.  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Arn.  Let  her  hut  live ! 

Cws.  The  spirit  of  htu  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive 
Count ! count ! I am  your  servant  in  all  things, 

And  this  is  a new  office : — ’tis  not  oft 
I am  employ'd  in  such  ; but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a friend  is  what  you  call  a fiend. 

On  eurtli  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 

Now  / desert  not  mine.  Soft ! hear  her  honco, 

The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 

I am  almost  enamor’d  of  her,  as 
Of  old  tho  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou  ! 

Cws.  I ! But  fear  not  I’ll  not  be  your  rival 
Arn.  Rival ! 

Cws.  I could  bo  one  right  formidable ; 

But  since  I slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
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Tobias’  future  bride,  (and  after  all 
’Twas  suck'd  out  by  some  incense,)  I have  luid 
Aside  intrigue:  *tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 

Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again  ; for  there’s 
The  rub ! at  least  to  mortals. 

Arn.  Prithee,  peace ! 

Softly  ! mcthinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  ! 

C<es.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ; for  that's  a metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

.4r«.  To  the  palace 

Colouna,  as  I told  you ! 

C<r s.  Oh ! I know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Arn.  Now  onward,  onward  ! Gently  ! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Olimpia.  The  scene  closes. 


PART  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A Castle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a wild 
but  smiling  country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing 
before  the.  Gates. 

CHORUS. 

1. 

The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come  ; 

The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  homo: 

They  are  happy,  wo  rejoice ; 

Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice! 

o. 

The  spring  » come ; the  violet’s  gono, 

The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 

With  us  she  is  but  a winter's  flower, 

Thfc  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

3. 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues. 

4. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 

The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 

The  pledge  of  daylight’s  lengthen’d  hours ; 

Nor,  midst  the  roues,  e'er  forget 
The  vi-g  n,  virgin  violet 


Enter  C.esar. 

Cats,  (singing.)  The  ware  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 

The  casque’s  on  the  wall. 

There’s  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  an,.vr  is  nisty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty. 

As  ho  yawns  iu  the  hull. 

He  drinks — but  what’s  drinking? 

A mere  pause  from  thiuking ! 

No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  call 

CHORUS. 

But  the  hound  hayeth  loudly, 

The  Iwar’s  in  the  wood. 

And  the  fulcon  longs  proudly 
To  spring  from  her  hood : 

On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 
She  sits  like  a crest, 

And  the  air  is  iu  trouble 
With  birds  from  their  nest. 

CtFS.  Oh  ! shallow  of  glory  ! 

Dim  imago  of  war  ! 

But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star. 

Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 
Of  empire  und  chase, 

Who  made  the  woo<!s  wonder 
And  quake  for  their  race. 

When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 

Then  ’twas  sj«ort  for  the  strong 
To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 

To  go  forth,  with  u pino 

For  a sjK-ar,  ’gainst  the  mammoth, 

Or  strike  through  the  ravino 
At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 

While  man  was  in  stuture 
As  towere  in  our  time, 

The  first -bom  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime  1 

CHORUS. 

But  the  ware  are  over, 

The  spring  is  como ; 

The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  homo: 

They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice  ; 

Let  their  hearts  havo  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singing 
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BYRON’S  WORKS, 


CAIN: 

A MYSTERY.1 


M N:>w  the  Serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  oeast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  hai  made.'  — Gem  ch  iii.  rer.  ] 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BAHT. 

TIIIS  MYSTERY  OF  CAIN  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIM  ORT.1QED  FRIEND,  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  scenes  are  entitled  “ A Mystery,”  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 


> [“Cain”  was  begun  at  Ravenna, on  the  l fit h of  July, 
1821  completed  on  the  Uth  of  September— and  published, 

I in  the  same  volume  with  “ Sardannpahn"  and  “ The  Two 
1 Foscari,"  in  '>ocernber.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
1 Byron  has  been  more  generally  adinired,  on  the  score  of 
ability,  than  thin  “ Mystery  certainly  none,  on  first  ap- 
pearing, exposed  the  author  to  a fiercer  tempest  of  personal 
I abuse.  Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  most  of  the 
I critical  journals  of  the  day,  “ Cain”  was  made  the  subject 
of  a solemn  separate  essay,  entitled  “A  Remonstrance  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  respecting  a recent  Publication— by 

■ Oxonieiuds F of  which  we  nmy  here  preserve  a speci- 
men : — 

I “ There  is  a method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  tie 
, found  iri  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  I am  per- 
1 suaded  you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand  ; it  is  the 
I UTf’vtntatum  ad  trumrnMn  ; and  tills,  1 trust,  will  be  bruilght 
i home  to  you  in  a variety  of  ways;  not  least,  I expert,  in 
! the  profit  you  hope  to  mnke  by  the  offending  publication, 
j As  a bookseller,  I conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of 
1 imetic  excellence— the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  as- 
suming any  thing  U-yond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  j 
1 I venture  to  foretell,  that  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken  : 
the  book  will  disappoint  your  cupiditv.  as  much  ns  it  dis- 
credits your  feeling  and  discretion.  Vour  noble  employer 
has  deceived  you.  Mr.  Murray:  he  has  profited  by  the 
I celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm  uiKin  you  obsolete  trash,  the 
very  oH-seouniigs  of  Haylc  and  Voltaire,  which  he  has  made 
j you  pay  for  as  though  it  were  first-rate  poetry  and  sound 
metaphysics.  But  I tell  you  (and  if  you  doubt  it,  you  inay 
t consult  any  of  the  literary  gentlemen  who  frequent  vour 
reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this  • Mystery,'  with  which 
ou  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more  than  a cento  from 
roltairc'a  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable  articles  in 
' Bavie's  Dictionary,  served  up  m clumsy  cuttings  of  ten 
| syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

“ Still,  though  ‘Cain’ has  no  claims  to  originality,  there 
are  other  objects  to  which  it  maybe  made  subservient; 
and  so  well  are  the  noble  author's  schemes  arranged,  that 
in  mime  of  them  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

“In  the  first  place,  this  publication  maybe  useful  as  a 
financial  measure.  It  may  seem  hard  to  suspect,  that  the 
I bigh-souled  philosophy,  of’  which  his  Lord -lup  makes  prn- 
i fession,  could  be  ‘servile  to  the  influence’  of  money;  but 
I you  could  tell  us,  Sir.  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a ha;- 1 

■ your  noble  friend  is  at  a bargain ; whether  Pint iis  does  n.* 
sometimes  go  shares  with  Apollo  m his  inspirations. 

! “In  the  second  place,  (second  I mean  in  point  of  order, 
for  I do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates 
in  his  Lordship's  mind,)  the  blasphemous  impieties  of 
I ‘Cam,’  though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of 
often  refuted  sophisms,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put 
forth  in  a form  easy  to  be  remembered,  may  produce  con- 
siderable effect , that  IS,  they  may  mislead  the  ignorant, 

[ unsettle  the  wavering,  or  confirm  the  hardened  skeptic  in 
j bis  misbelief  These  .are  consequences  which  Lord  llyron 
I must  have  contemplated ; with  what  degree  of  complacency 
' he  alone  can  tell. 

j “ But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  those  things  hap- 
| pens,  and  • Cain’  should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  mis- 


upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled  “ Myst*:***, 
or  Moralities.”  Tho  author  has  by  no  means  taken 
the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  which  were  com- 
mon, formerly,  as  mnv  be  seen  by  any  reader  curious 


chievous,  there  is  another  point  which  Lord  llyron  has 
secured  to  hunsclf.  so  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it, — 
the  satisfaction  of  insulting  those  from  whom  he  differs 
both  in  faith  and  practice  . . . Now,  at  last,  lie  quarrels 
with  the  very  conditions  of  humanity,  rebels  against  that 
Providence  which  guides  and  governs  all  things,  and  dares 
to  adopt  the  language  which  had  never  be (7. re  been  at- 
tributed to  any  being  but  one,  ' Evil,  be  thou  my  good.* 
Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  laird  Byron.” 

This  critic's  performance  is  thus  alluded  to  in  one  ot 
I»rd  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird:— “1  know 
nothing  of  Rivinglon’i  ‘Remonstrance'  by  the  ‘eminent 
Churchman but  I suppose  the  man  wants  u living.”  On 
hearing  that  his  publisher  was  threatened  with  more  ' 
serious  annoyances,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  i 
the  “ Mystery,”  Lord  Byron  addressed  the  following  teller  j 
to  Mr.  Murray 

“ Pisa,  February  8,  18^2- 

“ Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected  ; but  I perceive 
one  upon  you  m the  papers,  which  I confess  that  I did  not 
expect,  flow,  or  in  what  manner,  yew  can  be  considered 
responsible,  for  what  / publish,  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive. 

“If  ' Cain' be  'blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphe 
moos;  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman.  * Evil, 
be  thou  my  good,’  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth 
of  Satan  ; and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  m 
the  Mystery  J ‘Cain*  is  nothing  more  than  a drama,  not  a 
piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  *{>eak  as  the  first 
murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  sj»eak, 
surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personages  tnlk  also  according  to 
their  characters— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

“I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  ns  in 
Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either  ;) 
but  have  adopted  his  angel  as  writ  to  Cam  instead,  on  pur* 
pose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  by  full- 
ing short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must  fall  short  tn,  viz., 
giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.  The  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally 
enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  new  one. 

“ The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it  won't 
succeed  with  me.  see  ins  to  me  us  atrocious  an  attempt  as 
ever  disgraced  the  times.  What  * w hen  Gibbon’s,  Hume’s, 
i Priestley’s,  and  Drummond’s  publishers  have  been  allowed 
1 to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  1 
for  a work  of  fiction,  not  of  history  or  argument  1 There  I 
must  lie  something  at  the  bottom  of  this -some  private  I 
enemy  of  your  ow  n : it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

“ I can  only  say,  • Me,  me ; en  adsum  qui  feci  •»— that  any  I 
proceedings  directed  against  you,  1 beg.  may  be  transferred 
to  me,  w ho  am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  nil ;—  that 
■ if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publication,  1 will  refund  any 
1 or  all  of  the  corn-right’ ;— that  I desire  you  will  say  that  bota 
you  and  Mr.  Giflord  remonstrated  against  the  publication,  os 
idso  .Mr.  Hobhouse ;— that  / atone  occasioned  it,  and  I ulone 
am  the.  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherw  ise.  should  bear 
i the  buulen.  Ifthcy  prosecute,  I will  come  to  England  ; that 
is,  if,  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  1 can  save  yours.  Lot 
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I enough  to  refer  to  those  very  profane  productions,1 
| whether  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The 

I me  know.  You  sha’n't  suffer  for  me.  if  I can  help  it.  Make 
xur  use  of  this  letter  you  please.  Yours  ever,  lie. 

“BYRON. 

44  P.  8.— I write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions 
and  absurdities  witfc  he  naarr  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
j clearer  than  your  dog-days)  lighting  the  winding  Arno, 
with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges.— so  quiet  and  still ' — 
What  nothings  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars !” 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  having  pirated 
‘•Cain.”  Mr.  Shadwell  (now,  1*36,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor)  applied  to  the  Loot  Chancellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
injunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  in  the  Mystery. 
The  learned  counsel,  on  the  9th' of  February,  1&22,  sj>oke  as 
follows 

"This  work  professes  to  record,  in  a dramatic  poem  of 
three  Acts,  the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
; is  meant  to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  re- 
ceived those  temptations  which  led  him  to  commit  the  inur- 
t der  of  his  brother.  The  actors  in  the  poem  arc  few  : they 
consist  of  Adam  and  Ere,  Cain  and  Abel,  ami  their  two 
wives,  with  Lucifer,  and,  in  the  Third  Act,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  The  book  only  does  that  w hich  w as  before  done  by 
Milton,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  words  contained  in 
Scripture.  The  book,  m the  commencement,  represents 
Cain  in  a moody,  dissipated  disposition,  when  the  Evil 
Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with  Inin  to  acquire  know  ledge. 
After  the  hrst  Act.  he  leads  him  through  the  abyss  of  space  ; 
and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns  with  a still  more  gloomy 
•pint.  Although  the  poet  puts  passage*  into  his  mouth, 
which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous  and  impious  ; yet  it 
is  what  Milton  has  done  also,  both  in  his  Pa rm Use  Lost, 
and  Regained.  But  those  passages  are  powerfully  combat- 
ed by  the  beautiful  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adah.  It  is  true 
that  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents,— that 
he  is.  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar  of  his 
1 brother,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death  ; but  then 
the  punishment  of  his  mine  follows  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Scripture  itself.  Cain’s  mind  is  immediately  visited 
with  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a wander- 
er on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I trust  I am  the  last  person  in 
the  world  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a blasphemous  or 
I impious  work  ; but  1 say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  ealilled 
J to  the  protection  of  the  court,  m tue  abstract,  as  either  the 
Paradise  Lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am 
j 1 of  this  that  I would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it 
, with  those  works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  is 
perfectly  as  moral  as  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every 
sentence  carries  with  it.  if  I may  use  the  expression,  its 
own  balsam.  The  authority  of  God  is  recognised . and 
Cain's  impiety  and  cruruf  are  introduced  to  show  that  its 
punishment  immediately  followed.  I repeat  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  tins  work,  taken  abstractedly,  should  not  ho 
! protected  as  well  as  either  of  the  books  1 have  mentioned. 

I i therefore  trust  that  your  Lordship  will  grant  tin*  injunc- 
tion t*  hmtnr,  and  then  the  defendants  may  come  in  and 
•how  cause  against  it." 

; The  following  is  a note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg* 

1 mem  — 

i 44  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try. acknowledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  protecting  literary 
property  ts  founded  on  this,— that  where  an  action  will  lie 
for  pirating  a work,  there  the  court,  attending  to  the  unper- 
I fection  of  that  remedy,  grants  its  injunction , because  there 
may  be  publication  after  publication  which  you  may  never 
be  able  to  hunt  down  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts. 
But  w here  such  an  actia  does  not  lie,  I do  not  apprehend 
that  it  ts  according  to  tne  course  of  the  court  to  grant  an  in- 
, junction  to  protect  the  copyright.  Now  this  publication,  if 
• it  is  one  intended  to  vilify  and  bring  into  discredit  that  por- 
tion of  Scripture  history  to  w hich  it  relates,  is  a publication 
with  reference  to  which,  if  the  principles  on  which  the  case 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick,  was  decided,  be  iust  princi- 
ples of  law,  the  party  could  not  recover  any  damages  in 
! respect  of  a piracy  of  it.  This  court  has  no  criminal  juris- 
diction . it  cannot  'ook  on  any  thing  as  an  offence  . but  in 
those  cases  it  only  administers  justice  for  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  those  who  possess  them,  in  consequence 
of  bring  able  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have  alluded  to 
i Mi'.*  n's  immortal  work  : it  did  happen  in  the  course  of  last 
long  vacation,  amongst  the  j •dint*  jwcwmi <j  » bltvia  r»/«,  1 
read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  ; it  is  therefore  quite 
ftesh  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
ibject  ol  its  author  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity : there  are  undoubtedly  a great  many  passages  in  it,  of 
which,  if  that  w ere  not  its  object,  it  would  be  very  improper 
by  Uw  ic  vindicate  the  publication  ; but,  taking  it  altogeth- 


autnor  hrw  endeavored  to  preserve  the  language  adapt- 
ed to  his  characters ; and  where  it  is  (and  this  in  but 


I cr,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  and  effect  were  not  to  bring  I 
i into  disrepute,  but  to  promote,  the  reverence  of  our  re- 
i ligmn.  Now  iho  real  question  is,  looking  at  the  work  be-  ; 
I fore  tne,  its  preface,  the  j»oein,  us  manner  of  treating  the 
< subject,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  fall  and  the  atone-  , 
1 ment,  whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  oilier  : 
with  which  you  have  compared  u ; or  whether  p be  to  im-  I 
dure  and  bring  into  discredit  that  part  of  sac  re  a .i*torv.  I 
i This  question  I have  no  right  to  try,  because  it  has  been 
■ settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned,  , 
that  it  is  for  a jury  to  determine  that  point;  and  wher*. 
therefore,  a reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  rharac-  ■ 
ter  of  the  work,  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I have 
i not  a doubt,  1 hope  it  is  a reasonable  one.)  another  course 
i must  be  taken  for  determining  w hat  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a strange  thing  to  permit  the  multiplication  of 
copies  by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a mischiev- 
ous work,  which  1 do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is; 
but  that  I cannot  help;  arid  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in 
this  instance,  is  more  obvious,  because  here  is  a defendant 
who  has  multiplied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  ilnuk 
projier  to  appear.  If  the  work  be  of  that  character  which  , 
a court  of  common  law  would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty 
clear  why  he  does  not  appear,  because  he  would  come  ! 
conUtms  rrvs ; and  for  the  same  reason  the  question  may  ; 
perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an  action  at  law  ; and  if  it  turns  out 
to  bn  the  case,  I shall  be  bound  lo  give  roy  own  opinion. 
That  opinion  I express  no  further  now  than  to  say  that, 
after  having  read  the  work.  I cannot  grant  the  injunction  j 
until  you  show  rne  that  you  can  maintain  an  action  for  it. 

If  you  cannot  maintain  an  action,  there  is  no  pretence  for  , 
granting  an  injunction  ; tf  you  should  not  be  able  to  try  i he  ! 
question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  1 cannot  tx  charged 
with  impropriety  if  I then  give  roy  own  opinion  upon  it  It 
is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  work,  if  it  lie  cal- 
i ciliated  to  produce  mischievous  effects,  o|**n-  a door  for  its 
dissemination,  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the  work  floes  not 
belong  to  a court  of  equity,  which  has  no  criminal  Jitii*- 
! diction,  nod  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence,  ll  the 
i character  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  publication  of  it 
amounts  to  a temporal  offence,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publication  of  it  should  la-  proceeded  I 
against  directly  as  an  offence;  but  whether  this  or  any  ' 
oilier  work  should  be  so  dealt  with.it  would  be  very  im- 
proper for  me  to  form  or  intimate  an  opinion.” 

The  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  render  is  { 

! referred  to  Mr.  Moore’s  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of 
the  pain  which  Lord  Ilyron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of 
the  attacks  on  •*  Cain,”  and  the  legal  procedure  above  al- 
luded to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptanceof  thedediea-  ; 
'.ion  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray 

“ Edinburgh,  -tth  December,  1*21. 

“Mr  peak  Sir,— I accept  with  feelings  of  great  obliga- 
lion,  the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  mv 
name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  * Cain.'  1 
1 may  be  partial  to  it.  and  you  will  allow  I have  cause  . 
but  l’do  not  know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  no  lofty  a 
flight  amid  her  former  soarings,  lie  has  certainly  matched 
Milton  <>n  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is 
bold,  ami  may  shock  one  class  of  fenders,  whose  line  wdl 
be  adopted  by  others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  But  then 
they  must  condemn  the  4 Paradise  Lost.’  if  they  have  a , 
muid  tu  be  consistent.  The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  1 
blasphemy  of  the  fend  and  of  his  pupil  lead  exnctls  to  I he 
! point  which  was  to  be  expected.— tne  commission  of  the 
first  murder,  amt  the  rum  and  despair  ol  the  [>cr|>etrator. 

44 1 do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself  j 
of  Mamchoisin.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless  ; because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  j 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavors  to  exalt  himself-  the  Evil  ) 
Principle— to  a seeming  equality  with  the  Good  ; tail  Mich  , 
i arguments  in  the  mouth  of  such  a being,  can  only  l»e  used  | 
to  deceive  ami  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made  1 
this  more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  month  of  Adam,  or  of  . 
some  good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  which  render  I 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  ;»e- 
nevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is, 
perhajM*.  the  imperfection  of  our  own  faculties,  which  see  1 
and  feel  strongly  the  partial  evils  w Inch  press  ujion  i r tut 
know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the  universe, Ij  be 


! i (See  note  to  44  Hints  from  Horace,”  post ; Payne  Col- 
lier * “Annals  of  the  Stage,”  vol.  i. ; the  *' llistoire  d»  j 
| Theatre  Frnnfais,”  vol.  ii.,  *c.) 
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rarely)  taken  from  uctuaJ  Scripture,  he  has  made  ns 
little  alteration,  even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm  would 
permit.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  does  not  state  that  Bve  was  tempted  by  a 
demon,  but  by  “ the  Serpent  and  that  only  becuuse 
he  whs  “ the  most  subtil  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.” 
Whatever  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers 
may  have  put  upon  this.  1 take  the  words  as  1 find 
them,  and  reply,  with  Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  oc- 
casions, when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as 
Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  “ Behold  the 
Book  !’’ — holding  up  the  Scripture.*  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  AVie  Testament,  to  which  no  reference  can  be 
here  made  without  anachronism.  With  the  poems  upou 
similar  topics  I have  not  been  recently  fumiNar.  .Since 
I was  twenty,  I have  never  read  Milton  ; but  I had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make  little 
difierence.  Gestier’s  “ Death  of  Abel"  I have  never 
read  since  I was  eight  yean*  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The 
general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight ; but  of 
the  contents  I remember  only  that  Cam's  wife  was 
called  Mahaln,  and  Abel’s  Thirra:  in  the  following 
pages  I have  called  them  “ Adah”  und  “ Zillah,"  the 
I earliest  female  names  which  occur  in  Genesis ; they 
were  those  of  Lantech's  wives : those  of  Cain  and  Abel 
ure  not  called  by  their  names.  Whether,  then,  a co- 
incidence of  subject  may  have  caused  the  same  in  ex- 
pression, I know  nothing,  and  care  as  little.5 
[ The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  (what  few 
| choose  to  recollect.)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a future 
| state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  tho 

' Old  Testament*  For  a reason  for  this  cxlraordinurv 

• . * 1 

i omission  he  may  consult  Warburton's  “ Divine  lega- 
tion whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet 
I been  assigned.  I have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
, Cain,  without,  I hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ 
With  regard  to  tho  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a clergyman  iqion 
the  same  subjects  ; but  I have  done  what  I could  to  re- 
strain him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  jiolitonosH. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
j the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  bus 
! not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 

! but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

! Mate. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 

partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.-  This  speculation,  derived  from  the 
difierent  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  und  un- 


aware how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  ho  reconciled  with 
I the  benevolence  of  the  treat  Creator. 

**  To  drop  these  s|iee«ilalion$t  von  have  rnueh  occasion  for 
some  nudity  spirit,  like  Lord  liyroii.  to  come  down  and 
trouble  the  "waters ; for.  excepting  “The  John  Bull,'*  you 
seem  si.tvaatiiig  strangely  in  I .'don.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly,  ' WALTER  SCOTT.” 

-To John  Murray,  Esq.” 

i 1 never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments 
| which  the  op|«>nents  hi  the  divinity-schools  brought  against 
i the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisive  >>f  a difficulty  : but  I used  on  such  occasions  to  say 
| to  them,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in  iny  hand,  • En 
i sacrum  emliecn  : 1 lere  ts  the  fountain  of  truth  , why  do  yon  j 
[ follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  sophistry,  or  polluted  j 
> bv  the  passions  of  mail  ” " — Up.  Watmn's  lafr,  vol.  1.  p.  63.1  : 

* [Here  follows, in  tint  original  draught, — “ 1 am  prepared 
I to  be  arcus-d  of  Manichcistn.  or  some  other  bard  name  end- 
• mg  in  t j si,  which  make  a formidable  figure  and  awful  sound 

* (The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  estab- 
lished some  little  lime  before  this  letter  was  written,  and 
hod  excited  a sensation  unequalled  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  new  -paper  press. J 


known  auimnjx  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  hut  rather  confirms  it ; an  no  human 
bones  huvo  vet  !>ecn  discovered  in  those  strata,  al- 
though those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near  ! 
tho  remains  of  tho  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Luci-  j 
fer,  that  the  pre-Adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by 
rational  beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and 
proportionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  &c.  Aio.,  is, 
of  course,  a poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  mane  out 
his  case. 

I ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a “ tramelogedia”  of 
Alfieri,  called  “ Ahole.” — I have  never  read  that,  nor 
nuy  other  of  tho  posthumous  works  of  tho  writer,  ex- 
cept his  Life, 
ltavenna.  Sept.  20,  1821 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Men. — Adam. 

Cain. 

Abel. 

Spirit 8. — Angel  of  the  Lord. 
Lucifer. 

Women. — Eve. 

Adah. 

Zillaii. 


C A I N : 

A MYSTERY.4 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

The  Ijtmd  irithuut  Paradise. — Time , Sunrise. 

Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillaii,  offering  c 
Sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal ! Infinite  ! All-wise  * — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a word — all  hail ! 

Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Ere.  God  ! who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 


in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  lie  as  much  puzzled 
to  explain  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  und 
pious  indulgent  m such  epithets.  Against  such  I can  defend 
myself,  or,  if  necessary,  1 can  attack  in  turn.*’] 

5 (There  ore  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  which  Import  something  more  than  “ an 
allusion  to  a future  state.”  In  truth,  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  in  phrases  w hich  imply  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ami  which  would  be  insignificant  and  hardly  intelligible,  but 
ujioit  that  supposition.  “Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  tfod  who  gave  it.” 
— Keel.  xu.  7.  “And  many  of  them  that  sleep  ui  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  toe veriuumg  iifc,  and  some 
to  shame : and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lirmament ; and  thev  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
ousness as  the  stars  for  everand ever.”—  Iton.  x.2.  “ l know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  lat- 
ter days  upon  the  earth : and  though  after  toy  skin  worms 
shall  destroy  my  body,  vet  in  tny  flesh  shall  I see  God.” — 
Job  xtx.  25. — Bnt.  Rev.) 

♦•(Lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  call  this  drama  a 
•'  Mystery  the  name  which  w as  given  in  our  own  country, 
before  the  Reformation,  to  those  scenic  representations  of 
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Scene  i.  CAIN.  329 

Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

AbtL  God  ! who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth — ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  these  illuminate, 

Or  snadow,  mndcst  beings  to  enjoy  them, 

And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail ! all  hail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  und  beauteous  lieings, 

To  be  beloved,  more,  than  all,  save  theo — 

Let  me  Itve  thee  and  them : — All  hail ! all  hail ! 

Zillah.  O'v,  God  ! who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in, 

And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 

Keep  us  from  further  evil : — Hail ! all  hail ! 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thou 
silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray.1 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray’d  ? 

Adam.  Wo  have,  most  fervently.  # 

Cain.  And  loudly : I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I trust. 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  Hut  thou,  my  eldest  born,  art  silent  still. 
Cain.  ’Tis  better  I should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so? 

Cain.  I have  naught  to  ask.* 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for?8 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I not  dio  ? 

Ere.  Alas ! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall.4 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 

Oh,  God ! why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ? 

Cain  And  wherefore  pluck’d  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 

Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh  ! my  sou, 

Blaspheme  not : these  are  serpents’  words. 

Cain.  Why  not? 

The  snake  spoke  truth : it  was  the  treo  of  knowledge ; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life:  knowledge  is  good, 

Aud  life  is  good ; and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

Eve.  My  boy ! thou  speukest  ns  I sjioke,  in  sin, 
Before  thy  birth : let  me  not  see  renew’d 
My  misery  m thine.  I have  rejiented. 

Let  mo  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
Tho  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 

Which  e’en  in  Paradise  destroy’d  his  parents. 

Content  thee  with  what  is.  Had  we  been  so, 

Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence. 

Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful : the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labor. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son. 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign’d, 

And  do  as  he  doth.  ( Exeunt  Adam  and  Eve 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow, 

Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouso 
The  Eternal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah  ! no 

I fain  would  ho  alone  a little  while. 

Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ; but  it  will  pass. 

Precede  me,  brother — I will  follow  shortly. 

And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind  ; 

Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met 
I’ll  follow  you  anou. 

Adah.  If  not,  I will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Bo  on  your  spirit,  brother  ! 

[Exeunt  Abrl,  Zillah,  and  Adah 
Cain,  (solus.)  And  this  is 

Life ! — Toil ! and  wherefore  should  I toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  bis  place  in  Eden. 

What  bad  / done  in  this? — I was  unborn  : 

I sought  not  to  be  born  ; nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.  Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ? or, 

Yielding,  why  suffer?  What  was  there  in  this  ? 

The  treo  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him? 

If  not,  why  placo  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 

Tho  fairest  iu  tho  centre?  They  have  but 
Olio  answer  to  all  questions,  “ ’Twas  his  will. 

And  he  is  good.’’  How  know  I that?  Because 
He  is  ull-powerful,  must  all-good,  loo,  follow? 

the  mysterious  events  of  our  religion,  which,  indecent  and 
unedifymg  as  they  seem  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  the 
principal  means  by  which  a knowledge  of  those  events  was 
conveyed  to  our  rude  and  uninstructed  ancestors.  But,  ex- 
cept in  the  topics  on  which  it  is  employed,  1.0 rd  Byron's 
Mystery  has  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its 
prototypes. — Hi.uek.) 

• {“  Prayer.”  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephatonia.  “ does  not 
consist  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  in  repealing  certain 
words  in  a solemn  manner.  Devotion  is  the  affection  ot 
the  heart,  and  tins  I feel ; for  when  I view  the  wonders  of 
creation,  1 bow  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven  ; and  when  J ieel 
the  eniovmcnt  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I feel  grateful 
to  (Jod  for  having  bestowed  these  upon  me.” — Kknkedy’s 
Comertatioiu,  p.  135  ] 

* [“Say  then,  shall  man.  deprived  all  power  of  choice, 

Ne’er  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice! 

Not  so  ; but  to  the  god*  his  fortunes  trust ; 

Their  thoughts  arc  wise,  their  dis|>eiisations  jusb 

What  best  inay  profit  or  delight  they  know, 

And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow  ; 

With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan ; 

More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man.”— Juv 

“1  hough  the  Deity  is  inclined,”  says  Owen,  “by  his 

own  benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  yet  he  expects  (he 
outward  expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of 
them.”  This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate : 
hence  his  earnest  recommendation  of  a due  regard  to  the 
public  and  ceremonial  part  of  religion. — Givfoud.) 

3 [“  I took  out  my  4 Ogden  on  Prayer, ’ and  read  some  of 
it.  Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  4 Aberuethy,’  said  he,  4 al- 
lows only  of  a physical  ert'ect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind, 
which  may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer 
for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth  j 
we  have  the  consent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
whether  offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies ; und  ( 
revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effectual.’ "—Boswell, 
VOL  iv.  p.  60,  ed.  1H35.J 

< [This  passage  affords  a key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of 
mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  theiimiled 
existence  allotted  to  him  t he  has  a rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature  ; and 
he  nourishes  a sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose 
misconduct  he  ascribes  ins  degraded  state.  Added  to  this, 
he  ha*  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality  : and  this  part  of  Hie  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  the  mam  points  of  character,  Cam  seems  to  be.— CAMP- 
BELL.} 
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I jitdpe  but  hy  tlin  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I must  feed  oil  for  a fuult  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here? — A sltupe  like  to  the  angels. 
Yet  of  a sterner  and  a sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence  : why  do  I quake  ? 

Why  should  I fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

Whom  I see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 
Before  tin*  gates  round  which  1 linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a glim|>se  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o’er  the  inhibited  walls 
And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 
The  cherubiin-defended  battlements  ’ 

If  I shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm’d  angels, 

Why  should  I quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 
Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 
Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be : sorrow  seems 
i Half  of  his  immortality.1  And  is  it 
So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

Ho  cometh. 

Enter  Lucifer.1 

Lucifer.  Mortal  ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  uud  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thougllts? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  sjieaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal’d:  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly. 

While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 

Was  pluck’d  too  soon  ; and  ull  the  fruit  is  death  ! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee  ; thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  I live, 

But  live  to  die : and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  inuate  clinging, 

A loathsome,  und  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I abhor,  us  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 

And  so  I live.  Would  I hud  never  lived  ! [not 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  forever:  think 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'riug,  is 
Existence — it  will  ceuse,  and  thou  w ilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less  ! and  why 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  ? 

Lucifer.  Aro  everlasting 

Cain.  -sro  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  enppy? 

Lucifer.  Nos  art  thou? 

Cain.  How  should  I be  so?  Look  on  me  ! 

Lucifer.  Poor  clay ! 

Aid  thou  pretendest  to  lie  wretched  ! Thou  ! 

Cain.  I mil : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  wliat  made  tliee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  tliee  what  thou  urL 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  look’s!  almost  a god  ; and 

Lucifer.  I am  none : 

And  liaviug  fuil’d  to  lie  one,  would  be  naught 
Save  what  I am.  He  conquer’d  ; let  him  reign  ! 
Cuin.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire’s  Maker,  and  the  earth’s. 

Cain.  Aud  heaven’s, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.  So  I have  heard 
liis  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  saitli. 

Lucijer.  Thoy  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say, 
on  pain 

Of  being  that  which  I am — and  thou  art — 

Of  spirits  und  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — * 

i [Cain's  description  of  the  approach  of  Lucifer  would 
have  shone  in  the  “ Paradise  Lost.”  There  is  something 
spiritually  (inc  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil.— Jeffrev.) 

a ( Of  Lucifer,  ns  drawn  hy  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil:  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  introduction,  most  favorable, 
lie  is  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconquerable  daring  which  Milton  has  assigned  him, 
and  which  in  tv  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a spirit 
of  so  cttfle  s nature,  but  he  is  represented  as  unhappy 
withon«  i crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhappiness.  Even 
before  he  appears,  we  arc  prepared  (so  far  ns  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathize  with  any  spiritual 
being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jehovah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  condu- 
cive to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  evil,  and 
that,  had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made 
his  creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  and  in- 
sinuation are  allowed  to  pass  unconl indicted,  or  are 
answered  only  by  overbearing  force,  and  punishment  in- 
flicted not  on  himself  but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  inten- 
tion loss  apparent,  nor  the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the 
language  employed  is  not  indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of 
the  Almighty  docs  not  descend  to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  in- 
vective.— Hrder. 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half  human  devil,  with  enough 
o(  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  skej/t  and 
enough  of  heaven  to  throw  a shade  of  sublimity  on  Ins 
i very  malignity.  Tbc  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  neither  a noble- 
fiend,  nor  yet  a villain -fiend— he  does  nothing,  and  he 
seems  nothing— there  is  no  poetry  either  of  character  or 
description  about  him— he  is  a poor,  sneaking,  talking 
devil— a most  wretched  metaphysician,  without  wit  enough 
to  save  him  even  from  the  damnation  of  criticism— nc 
■peaks  neither  poetry  nor  common  sense.  Thomas  Aquinas 

would  have  flogged  him  more  for  his  bail  logic  titan  his  un- 
belief ; and  St.  Dunstan  would  have  caught  him  by  the  nose  | 
ere  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware.— Blackwood. 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consists  mainly 
in  this— that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies 
put  into  the  month  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are  left  unrefuted, 
so  that  they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
design  of  the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest 
possible  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  arc  put  forth 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  And  it  has  been  the  noblo 
poet's  endeavor  to  palliate  as  much  ns  possible  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  of  the  first  Murderer  ; the  former 
of  whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  senti- 
mentalist, a sort  of  Manfred,— the  latter  an  ignorant,  proud, 
and  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  is  represented  as  deny- 
ing all  share  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  which  he  throws 
upon  the  Serpent  “ in  his  serpentine  capacity  the  author 
pleading,  that  lie  docs  so,  only  because  the  book  of  Cenesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  a reference  to  the  New  Testament  would  be  an 
anachronism.—  Eel.  Rev. J 

* [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  Cain  (who  is 
thus  far  supposed  to  lie  ignorant  of  the  fact)  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  “souls  who  dare  use  their  immor- 
tality" are  condemned  by  Cod  to  be  wretched  everlastingly 
This  sentiment,  which  is  the  pervading  moraJ  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  of  the  play,  is  developed  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low.— HEnsn.  “ There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  in  • Cain’  that  I recollect.  1 hold  no  such 
opinions but,  in  a drama,  the  first  rclicl  ami  the  first 
murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  charac- 
ters.”— Byron  Letters.] 
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Sank  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
Hi*  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
Hi*  evil  i*  not  good  ! If  he  has  made. 

As  he  smith — which  I know  not,  nor  believe — 

But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake : 

We  are  immortal ! — nay,  he'd  hare  us  eo, 

That  he  may  torture  : — let  him  ! He  is  great — 

But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict ! Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ; and  what  else  hath  he  made?  But  let  him 
Sit  or,  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Lem  burdensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  unparticipated  solitude ! 

Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb : he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant  !' 

Could  ho  but  crush  himself,  ’twere  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted  : but,  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  in  mkfcry  ! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  wo  sympathize— 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  niukc  our  pangs. 
Innumerable,  more  eudurable, 

By  the  untxiuudod  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all ! But  He  ! so  wretched  in  his  height, 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 
Create,  and  re-create 9 

Cain.  Thou  speak’sl  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 

In  visions  through  my  thought:  I never  could 
Reconcile  what  I saw  with  what  I heard. 

My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees : I see 
The  gales  of  what  they  cull  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery -sworde«l  cherubim, 

Which  shut  them  out,  and  me:  1 feel  the  weight 
Of daily  toil  and  constoul  thought:  I look 
Around  a world  where  I seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  os  if  they 
Could  master  all  things: — hut  I thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine . — My  father  is 
Tamed  down  ; my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  etemul  curoe  ; my  brother  is 
A watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 

My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds*  matins;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understumk  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me:  never  till 
Now  met  I aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 

Tis  well — I rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hailet  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 
soul 


For  such  companionship,  I would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I ain : a serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  us  before.* 

Cain.  Ah  ! didst  thou  tempt  my  mother? 

Lucifer.  I tempt  none, 

Save  with  the  troth : was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?*  Did  I bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 

Did  I plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?#  I would  have  made  ye 
Gods ; and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth.  w>  hrust  y® 
Because  “ ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life. 

And  become  gods  as  we.”  Were  those  his  words? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 

In  thunder. 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  the  demon?  He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  ho  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  hod  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already  ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  vour  resistance.  Nothing  can 
I Quench  the  mind,  if  the  niyxl  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — ’tis  mude 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

Lucifer.  I T 

Poor  clay  ! what  should  I tempt  them  for,  or  how? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that?  It  is  not  written  so  on  high: 

The  proud  One  will  not  so  fur  falsify. 

Though  man’s  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.  The  snake  teas  the  snake — 

No  more ; and  yet  not  les»  than  those  he  tempted, 

In  nature  being  earth  nlso— more  in  trixilom, 

Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknow 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  uarrow  joys. 

! Think's!  thou  I’d  take  the  shape  of  things  that  dio? 

Cain.  But  the  thiug  had  a demon  ? 

Lucifer.  lie  hut  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 

I tell  thee  Unit  the  serpent  waa  no  more 
Thun  a mere  serpent : ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  age# 
Have  roll’d  o’er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's. 

The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 


l > [The  poet  rises  to  the  sublime  in  making  Lucifer  first 
inspire  fain  with  the  knowledge  of  his  immortality— u por- 
tion of  truth  which  hath  Oil*  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
victim  ; for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing 
that  his  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to 
desire  to  tie  as  Lucifer,  “mighty.”  The  whole  of  this 
speech  is  truly  sat  ante  ; a (hiring  and  dreadful  description 
given  by  everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity.— Galt.] 

* 1“  Create,  and  re-create— perhaps  he'll  make 

One  day  a r*on  unto  himself— as  he 
Cave  you  a father— and  if  ho  so  doth, 

Mark  me  ! that  Son  will  be  a sacrifice  m— MS.] 

* f“  Have  stood  before  thee  os  I am  ; but  chosen 

| The  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before.''— MS.]  j 

* fThe  tree  of  tife  was  doubtless  a material  tree,  producing  | 
material  fruit,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

( body  but  was  it  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  us  a 


symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  lour- 
isbes  the  soul  to  immortality  t— Bishop  Hohm.] 

* (The  Eclectic  reviewer,  wc  believe  the  late  Robert  Hull, 
says,—'*  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruin- 
ed greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion  . and  as,  in  its 
incipient  actings,  it  i*  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence, 
so,  when  it  becomes  a passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  In- 
nocence, indeed,  is  gone,  w hen  desire  has  conceived  the  sin 
Cain,  in  this  drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  lie 
the  victim  of  curiosity;  and  a fine  moral  might  have  been 
deduced  from  it.*’— Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  say*.  “ A 
generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  certainly  than  by  an  eminent  degree  of  curionity. 
This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged. 
Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the  foul ; it  inflames  and  loimeiits 
us,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  w uh  joy,  however  other- 
wise insipid,  by  which  il  may  be  quciiched/'J 
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j Their  oerliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute) 

1 To  mo  a shape  I scorn,  as  I scorn  all 
j That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
j Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity  ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it  Thy 
Fond  parents  listen’d  to  a creeping  thing. 

And  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them  ? What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  hounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 
1 Space  —but  I speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st 
not, 

1 With  nil  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I wsuld  not  know, 
And  do  not  thiist  t know,  and  bear  a mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  out 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  lie  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  ho  is  named  ; and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 

And  sighs  a prayer ; and  Adah  looks  on  me, 

And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou? 

Cain . Thonghts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 

Inevitable.  Could  I wrestle  with  him? 

I wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a boy. 

In  play,  til!  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape  ; but  will  ulworb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  • Ah ! 

I thought  it  was  a being:  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a being? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker— call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ; he  makes  hut  to  destroy. 
Cain.  I knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I 
heard 

Of  deatt.  although  I know  not  what  it  is, 

Yet  it  seems  horrible.  I have  look’d  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him; 

And  when  I saw  gigantic  shadows  in 

Til**  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  checker’d 

By  the  f; i r-tl  isliing  of  the  cherubs’  swords, 

I watch'd  for  what  I thought  his  coming;1  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  ’twos  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  oft* 

Our  native  and  forbiddeu  Paradise, 
lTn  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 

Which  are  so  beautiful:  shall  they,  too,  die? 

Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and 
thee. 

Cain.  I’m  glad  ^f  that : I would  not  have  them 
die — 

They  are  so  lovely.  What  is  death  T I fear, 

I feel,  it  is  a dreadful  thing  ; but  what, 

I cannot  compass : *tis  denounced  against  us. 

Both  them  who  sinu'd  and  siuu'd  not,  ns  an  ill — 
What  ill? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  Blit  shall  I know  it? 

Lucifer.  An  I know  * ot  death, 

I cannot  answer 

Cain.  Were  I quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil : would  I ue’er  had  been 
Aught  else  hut  dust ! 

Lucifer.  Thnt  is  a grovelling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  tc  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.  He  \ as  hinder’d. 

Cain.  Deadly  error ! 

Not  to  snatch  firet  that  fruit: — but  ere  he  pluck’d 
The  knowledge,  ho  was  ignorant  of  death. 

Alas ! I scarcely  now  kinm*  what  it  is, 

And  yet  I fear  it — fear  I know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing: 
see 

What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  toad,  »e  all? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain . Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  rue — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 
Lucifer . No 

Cain.  His  equal? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I have  naught  in  common  with  him  ! 
Nor  would  : I would  be  aught  above— beneath 
Aught  save  a sharer  or  a servant  of 
His  power.  I dwell  apart ; but  I am  great: — 

Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  firet 

Cain.  I never 

As  yet  have  bow’d  unto  my  father’s  God, 

Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice:— 

Why  should  I bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne’er  liow'd 

To  him  ? 

Cain.  Have  I not  said  it 7 — need  I say  it? 

Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 
Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to 
me ! 

Cain.  But  I will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne’er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  worshipper : not  worehippiug 
Him  mukes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that? 

Lucifer.  Thoult  know  hero — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I will  lend  thee. 

Cain.  But  I must  retire 

To  till  the  earth — for  I had  promised 

iMcifer.  What  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  oiler  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

* [It  may  appear  n very  prosaic,  but  it  is  certainty  a very 
obviou*  entirism  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  family 
of  mankind,  had,  long  ere  this,  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
death  c ‘ aniffw/j— s >me  of  whom  Abel  was  in  the  habit  of 

offering  up  as  sacrifices  ; so  that  it  is  not  quite  conceivable 
that  they  should  be  so  much  at  a loss  to  coigeclure  what 
Death  was. — Jeffrey.] 
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Lucifer.  Saidst  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  huifet  bent  to  him  who  made  thee? 

Cain.  Yes — 

But  Abel’s  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  ine  ; 

The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah — — 
Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister. 

Born  on  the  sumo  day,  of  the  same  woinh ; and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise  ; and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  1 would,  methiuks, 

Bear  all — and  worship  aught 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  ine  ! 

Cain.  I will.1 

Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.  Thou  hast  labor'd  not 
This  morn ; but  I have  done  thy  task  : the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  os  the  light  which  ripeus : 

Come  away 

Cain.  See'st  thou  not? 

Adah.  I see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many:  will  ho  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — ho  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  ho  is  not  liko 

The  angels  wo  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  ho  is  welcome,  as  they  were : they  deign’d 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cam,  (fo  Lucifer.)  Wilt  thou? 

Lucifer.  I ask 

Thee  to  bo  mine. 

Cain . I must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Aitah.  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart? 

Cain.  He  is  a god. 

Adah.  How  know’st  thou  ? 

Cain.  Ho  epeuks  like 

A god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Luci  fer.  Thou  errest,  Adah ! — was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he 
lie.1  not: 

And  \i  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth ; 

Aud  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  bo 
But  good. 

Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather’d 
Evil  on  ill : expulsion  from  our  home, 

And  dread,  aud  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  cometh  not.  Cain  ! walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  mo— I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  7 

Adah.  I do.  Is  that  a sin,  too? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet : 

It  oue  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  Wli.it ! 

Must  not  ray  daughter  love  her  brother  Euoch? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain 

Adah.  Oh,  ray  Cod ! 

Shull  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ? have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ? was  not  he,  their  father, 

Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  f did  we  not  love  each  other?  am! 
li  miltiplyiug  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  oilier  os  we  love 
Them  ? — And  as  I love  thee,  my  Cain ! go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ; he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  1 speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
Aud  cannot  lie  a sin  in  you — whate’er 
It  Seem  ill  those  who  wil  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.1 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?  Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves:  aud  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 
la  hymuH  and  horpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 

To  tliat  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 

But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend ! tempt  me  not  with  beauty ; thou 
art  fairer 

Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother : bcare  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  aud  evil  I 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother!  thou 

Hast  pluck’d  a fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Thun  to  thyself ; thou  at  the  least  hast  pass’d 
Thy  youth  in  Puritdise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  iutercouree  with  happy  spirits: 

But  wc,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 

Arc  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush’d 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonm-ss  of  bliss. 

I cannot  answer  this  immortal  tiling 

Which  stands  before  me  ; I cau  not  abhor  him  ; 

I look  upon  him  with  a pleasing  fear. 

And  yet  I fly  not  from  him : in  his  eye 
There  is  a fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ; my  heart 
Beats  quick ; he  awes  me,  aud  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer Cain — Cain — save  me  from 
him  !* 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ? This  is  no  ill 
spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  God’s:  I have  beheld 

1 {The  first  interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  is  full  of  sub- 
limity .— J e v r s r.  r . ] 

* (It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  many  of  these  passages  and  others  in  Manfred.] 

• ;kf.  Jeffrey's  culogmm  on  this,  perhaps  the  most  Shalt- 

spearion  speech  In  Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  seems  cold 
enough.  He  says,  " Adah,  the  wife  o|  Cain,  enters,  and 
shrinks  from  the  during  and  blasphemous  speech  w inch  is 
passing  between  him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the 
fascination  which  he  exercises  over  her  is  magnificent.'’! 
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The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs  ; he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 

The  archangels. 

Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  lore  moat — cherubim  know  moat— 

And  this  should  be  a cherub— since  he  loves  not. 
Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love, 

What  must  he  he  you  cannot  love  wheu  known  ?' 
Since  the  nil-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 

Tho  wraphs*  love  can  be  but  ignorance: 

That  they  nro  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 

Chous«*  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice:  your  sire  hath  chosen  already ; 

His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain ! choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I choose  uot — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  1 love  naught  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch’d  from 
the  tree 

That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise? 

Adah.  Wo  wero  not  born  then — and  if  wo  had 
been, 

Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  ! and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I but  deem  them  happy,  I would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a thousand  generations ! never 
Shall  men  '•vo  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
\\  10  sew'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  some  hour ! They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 
And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 
Bcg»*t  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unuumber’d  aud  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  iuherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages ! — and  / must  be  sire  of  such  things ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,* 

All  we  love  in  onr  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck’d  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the  unknown  ! Mcthiuks  the  tree  of 
knowledgo 

Hath  not  fulfill’d  its  promise : — if  they  sinn’d. 

At  least  they  ought  to  huve  known  all  tilings  that 
ure 

Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know? — that  they  are  miserable. 

What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 

Adah.  I am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Bo  thou  happy,  then,  alone— 

I will  have  naught  to  do  with  happiness, 

Which  humbles  mo  and  mine 

Adah.  Alone  I could  not, 

Nor  would  bo  happy : but  with  those  around  us, 

I think  I could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 

Which,  as  I know  it  not,  I dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I may 
Judge  from  what  I have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldst  not 

Alone , thou  sayst,  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone ! Oh,  my  God ! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  a.one,  or  good? 

To  me  my  solitude  seems  siu  ; unless 

When  I think  hnw  soon  I shall  see  my  brother, 

His  brother,  nnd  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone  ; and  is  ho  happy? 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so ; he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 

Aud  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy : 

What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from 
Eden ; 

Or  of  his  finst-bom  son : ask  your  own  heart ; 

It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah.  Alas ! no ! and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ; it  is 
His  secret,  and  ho  keejis  it  We  must  bear, 

And  some  of  us  resist,  and  l*>th  in  vain. 

His  seraphs  say  ; but  it  is  worth  tho  trial, 

Since  better  may  not  bo  without : there  is 
A wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  tho  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  mom. 

Adah.  It  is  a beautiful  star;  I lovo  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible  ; and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  tho  God  himself 
\Yrho  inode  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  his  worka. 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  being  ? 

Adah.  No- 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God’s  own  image  ; 

Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee— 

And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming:  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 

All  light  they  look  upon  us ; but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stare 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns  ; 

So  beautiful,  unnumber’d,  and  endeariug, 

Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 

They  fill  my  eye#  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 

Thou  seem’st  unhappy : do  not  make  us  so, 

Aud  I will  weep  for  thee.* 

* t“  What  can  h*  bt  who  places  love  in  ignorance  T” — 
MS.] 

• (This  " placid  hour”  of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a source 

which  it  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  name,— the  romance 
of  **  Faublas.” 

• [In  the  drawing  of  Cain  himself,  there  is  much  vigorous 
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Lucifer.  Ala* ! those  tears  ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed 

Adah.  By  mo? 

Lucifer.  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all  ? 

Lurifrr.  The  million  millions — 

Tho  ntyrmd  myriad* — the  all-peopled  earth — 

1 The  unpeopled  earth — and  tho  o’er-peopled  Hell, 

Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah  O Cain ! 

' This  spirit  curse th  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lurifrr.  To  a place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 

| But  in  that  hour  see  tilings  of  many  days. 

' Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days? 

And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 

Show  in  an  hour  what  ho  hath  mode  in  mauy, 

Or  hath  destroy’d  in  few? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour? 

Lucifer.  Flo  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 

Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity 
We  breathe  not  by  a mortal  measurement — 

I But  that’s  a mystery.  Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman  ! he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place,  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One,) — shall  come  back  to 
thee, 

! To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this:  at  preseut  there 
' Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou? 

Lucifer.  I'll  rough  out  all  space.  Where  should  I 
dwell  ? Where  are 

Thy  God  or  Gods— there  am  I : all  things  are 
Divided  with  me  ; life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — und  heuven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 

These  are  my  realms ! So  that  I do  divido 
Hi*,  and  possess  a kingdom  which  is  not 
Hu.  If  I were  not  that  which  1 have  said, 

Could  I stand  here?  His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah.  So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpeut 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Lucifer.  Cain  ! thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I can  satiate 
That  thirst ; nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 

Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a *ingle  good 
The  conqueror  ha*  left  thee.  Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I have  said  it 

[Exeunt  Li  cifer  and  Caw. 

Adah  (follow*,  exclaiming.)  Cain!  my  brother! 
Cain  !s 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  1. 

The  Abys*  of  Space.* 

Cain.  I tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  ,n  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I do  »o  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.  Believe  — and  sink  not ! doubt  — and 
perish  ! thus 

Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 

Who  names  mo  demon  to  his  angels ; they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 

Which,  knowing  naught  beyond  their  shallow  sense*, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  ana  aeem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim’d  to  them  ' 

In  their  abasement.  I will  have  none  such: 

Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 

With  torture  of  my  dooming.  There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss' d upon  some  water-drops,* 

A man  shall  say  to  a man,  “ Believe  iu  me, 

And  walk  the  waters and  the  man  shall  walk 
Tho  billows  and  be  safe.  I will  not  say, 

Believe  in  me,  as  a conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ; but  fly  with  me  o’er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I will  show 
What  thou  dar’st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate’er  thou  art, 

Is  yon  our  eurth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

Tho  dust  which  form’d  your  father? 

Cain.  Can  it  be? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether. 

With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 

Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 

Is  this  our  Paradise  ? Where  are  it*  walls, 

And  they  who  guard  them? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  tho  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I ? As  we  movo 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 

And  as  it  wux*a  little,  and  then  less, 

Gathers  u halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradiso : 

expression.  It  seems,  however,  as  if,  in  the  effort  to  give 
to  Lucifer  that  “ spiritual  politeness"  which  the  poet  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
Maridard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
dramatic  interest.  He?  has  scarcely  “given  the  devil  his 
due"  We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Milton's 
■'atari,  with  his  failed  majesty,  and  blasted  but  not  obiitera 
«ed  glory,  holds  us  suspended  between  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. witfr.  something  like  awe  ot  *is  spiritual  essence  and 
lost  estati  ; but  Lord  Byron  has  introduced  him  to  us  as 
elegant,  pensive,  and  beautiful,  with  an  air  of  sadness  and 
suffering  that  ranks  him  with  the  oppressed,  and  bespeaks 
our  pity. — tint.  Cnt. J 

* fThe  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  new  monitor,  to  isee  the  plac  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Their  flight,  in  the  next  aero**  the  abyss 
of  space,  and  amid  the  unnumbered  i ins  and  systems  ; 
which  it  comprises,  is  very  fino.— Hkber.1 

* f In  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  his  disciple 
through  all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  turn,  in 
very  lofty  and  obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and 
future  worlds.  They  have  a great  deal  of  exceptionable 
talk.— Jxfvbby.) 

* [“  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a petty  lake, 

A man  shall  say,  *c."—  M8.J 
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Methiuks  they  both,  as  wo  recede  from  them, 

Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ; uud,  as  we  move  on. 

Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  fur  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 

Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 

All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

Cain.  I should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  snch  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  to  a servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 

Knowing  such  thiugs,  aspiring  to  such  things, 

And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain’d  down 
To  the  most  grass  and  petty  paltry  wants, 

All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  la-st 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a sweet  degradation, 

A most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom’d  to  l>c 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy 1 

Coin.  Spirit!  I 

Know  naught  of  death,  save  as  a dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A hideous  heritage  I owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life  ; a heritage  not  happy, 

If  I may  judge,  till  now.  But,  spirit ! if 
It  ho  as  thou  hast  said,  (and  I within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 

Here  let  me  dio : for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  dio, 

Mcthinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 

And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  const  not 

All  dio — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.  But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  / am  angelic : w’ouldst  thou  he  as  I am  ? 

Coin.  I know’  not  what  thou  art : I see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  Iteyond  my  {lower, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties. 

Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Luctfer.  What  are  they  w’hich  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay? 

Cain  And  what  art  thou  who  dwellost 


* [It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  divine,  and 
that  the  conversation  of  the  first  Jlebel  and  the  first  Mur- 
derer was  not  likely  to  lx-  very  unexceptionable  : or  to 
plead  the  authority  of  Milton,  dr  the  authors  of  the  old 
mysteries,  for  such  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that 
here  the  whole  argument— and  a very  elaborate  and  specious 
argument  it  is — is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the 
power  of  the  Deity ; and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as 
attempted  to  the  offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenu- 
ously inculcated.  The  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  are  encountered  with  nothing 
but  feeble  obtestations  and  unreasoning  horrors.  Nor  is 
this  argumentative  blasphemy  a mere  incidental  deformity 
that  arises  in  the  course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  com- 
mon sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  occupies,  we  should 
think.  u>;  hss  than  two-thirds  of  it ; so  that  it  is  really 
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So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  caiist  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Scem'st  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  I seem  that  which  I am; 

Aud  therefore  do  I ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  lie  immortal  ? 

Coin.  Thou  hast  said,  I must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.  I knew  not 
r This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 

Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  befor'  I came  upon  thee. 

Cain.  How  ? 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  he  immortal? 

Lucifei  We  aim  thy  sous  will  try.  But  now, 
behold ! 

Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Coin.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether!  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights!  what  ore  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden? 

Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ? Or  do  ye 
Sweep  011  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  a&rial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  tny  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity? 

Oh  God ! Oh  Gods  ! or  whatsoe'er  ye  er<>  » 

How  beautiful  ye  are!  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  lie  ! Let  mo  die,  as  atoms  die, 

(If  that  they  die,)  or  know  yc  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  ! My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I see,  though  my  dust  is ; 

.Spirit ! let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ? look  back  to  thine 
earth ! 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ? I see  nothing  save  a mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Imok  there ! 

Cain.  I cannot  sec  it. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That ! — yonder  ! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  sol 

Why,  I have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  hanks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifrr.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds, 
Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them  ? 


difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines;  or,  at  least,  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now,  we  can  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an  essay  on 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  sifting  ibe  whole  of  that  vast  and 
perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  that 
would  be  expected  and  allowed  in  a fair  philosophical  dis- 
cussion ; but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  argue  it  partially 
and  con  natore,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain,  without  the 
responsibility  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would  attach 
to  a philosophical  disputant;  and  tn  a form  winch  both 
doubles  the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  arc  pernicious,  and 
almost  precludes  bis  opponents  from  the  possibility  of  a 
reply. — Jr.rKBKV. — “ W'iiat  does  Jeffrey  mean  by  elaborate 1 
Why!  they  were  written  as  fast  as’l  could  put  pen  to 
paper,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and 

iiersecutions,  ami  proscriptions  of  ail  who  interested  me  w 
taly." — Myron  Letters.] 
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ICain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night  which  makes  both  beautiful, 

The  littlo  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight. 

And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 

Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  whut? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dur'st  the  n behold  ? 

Cain.  How  know  I what 

I dare  iiehold  ? Ah  yet,  thou  hast  shown  naught 
I dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal? 

Cain.  Why,  what  are  things? 

Lui  , fcr.  Both  partly : but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart? 

Cain.  TJ10  things  I see. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it! 

Cain.  The  things  I have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death.  [died, 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  80. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  ! on  our  mighty  wings. 
Cain.  Oh  ! how  wo  cleave  the  blue  ! The  stars  fade 
from  us! 

The  earth  ! where  is  my  earth  ? Let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I was  mado  of  it 

Lucifer.  'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it ; 

Yet  deem  not  that  thou  enust  escupe  it ; thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 

Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee! 

The  phantasm  of  tho  world  ; of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  tho  wreck. 

Cain.  What ! is  it  not  then  new  ? 

i Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is;  and  that  was  ere 
i thou 

Or  / were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Creator  than  either:  many  things  will  have 
1 No  end  ; and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  havo 
; Had  no  beginning,  have  hud  0110  as  mean 
As  thou  ; aud  mightier  tliiugs  have  been  extinct 
* To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise  ; for  moment s only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 

But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay  ; 

But  thmi  art  clay, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  wn.cli  was  clay,  uud  such  thou  shalt  behold. 
Cain.  Clay,  spirit ! what  thou  wilt,  I can  survey. 
Lucifer.  Away,  then ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast 

And  some  till  now  grow  larger  as  wo  approach’d, 

And  wore  tho  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be- 
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Cain.  And  men? 

Lucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay?  and  serpents  too? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them?  < 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede ! J 

Where  fly  wo? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark — the  stare  are 
gone ! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seesL 
Cain.  ’Tis  a fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 

The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a dreary  twilight,  yet  I see 
Huge  dusky  musses:  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light. 

Seem’d  full  of  life  oven  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show’d  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 

And  some  emitting  sparks,  uud  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  holts,  uud  floating  moons,  which  took, 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  eurth  : — instead, 

All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekeet  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things? 

Cain.  I seek  it  not ; but  as  I know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire’s  sin  makes  him  uud  me, 

Aud  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Cain.  ’Tis  darkness. 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  bo  over ; but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapors  roll 

Apart — what’s  this? 

Lucifer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I return  1 

Lucifer.  Return ! be  sure : how  else  should  death 
be  peopled? 

Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  bo 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  rouud  us. 
Lucifer.  Advance ! 

Cain.  Aud  thou ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thon 

Couldst  not  have  gono  beyond  thy  world.  On ! on  ! 

[ They  disappear  through  the  clouds. 

SCENE  II. 

Hades.' 

Enter  Lucifkr  and  Cain. 

Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  aro  these  dim 
worlds ! 


CAIN. 


1 [It  is  not  very  easy  to  perccivo  what  natural  or  rational 
1 object  the  Devil  proposes  to  himself  in  carrying  his  disciple 
' through  the  abyss  of  space,  to  show  him  that  repository  of 
[ which  we  remember  hearing  something  in  our  infant  days. 
1 “ where  the  old  moons  are  hung  up  to  dry.”  To  prove  that 
there  is  a life  bey  md  the  grave,  was  surely  no  part  of  his 
business  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the  indignation 
>f  ono  w ho  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying.  And,  though 
it  would  seem,  that  entire  Hades  is,'  in  laird  Heron’s  picture, 
a place  of  suffering,  yet,  when  Lucifer  himself  hail  premised 
that  these  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  had 


sided  with  him  against  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  them  would  increase  Cain’s  eager- 
ness for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rattier  have  in- 
quired whether  a better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adherent* 
of  the  triumphant  side?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  ai 
many  mined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a mortal  into 
submission,  than  to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance ; and, 
even  if  it  made  him  a hater  of  God,  had  no  natural  tendency  tc 
render  him  furious  against  a brother  who  was  to  be  hit 
fellow-sufferer.— Husk  a.] 
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For  they  win  more  than  on**,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  lingo  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  Btvung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem’d  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  home  all  unimaginable  heaven, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 

But  that  oil  drawing  near  them  I beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seem’d  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 
Rather  than  life  itself.  But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I cannot  answer. 

But  if  it  be  as  I have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  ’tis  u thing — 

Oh  (iod!  1 dare  not  think  on’t!  Cursed  bo 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death! 

Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 

Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 

Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  futher? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  mo  in  giving  me  my  birth? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say’st  well 

The  curse  is  mutual  ’twixt  thy  siro  and  thee — 

But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 
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! Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg’d 
| With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
! Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 

All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

Caiti.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I 
! Floating  around  me? — They  wear  not  the  form 
' Of  the  intelligences  I have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter’d  Eden, 

! Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  us  I have  view’d  it 
In  Adam’s,  and  in  Abel’s,  and  iu  mine, 

Nor  in  my  sister-bride’s,  nor  in  my  children’s : 

And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which 
If  not  the  Inst,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 

Huughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape  ; for  I never  saw  such.  They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 

Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  nnd  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I scarco 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  i 

Lucifer.  vVhere  i 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  cullest  earth 

They  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 


With  me,  their  sire  and  brother?  What  else  is 
Bequeath’d  to  me?  I leave  them  my  inheritance. 

Oh,  yo  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 

Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  arc  ye? 

Live,  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death? 

Lucifer.  What?  Hath  not  ho  who  made  yo 

Said  ’tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.1 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  srer^t 
Cain.  Happy  the  day  ! 

Lucifer.  Yes;  happy!  when  unfolded 


1 1“  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  so  far 
from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  others— 

• To  die.  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 

Where  Ml  )»*  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar: 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o’er.’ 

But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied 
but  by  one  much  greater,  which  is,  by  living  forever ; by 
which  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect 
of  a future  state,  would  grow  so  unsupportabie,  our  suffer- 
ings so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures  so 
tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  could 
be  so  completely  miserable  as  a species  of  immortal  men. 
We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a punishment,  even  w ithout  any  sup. 
position  of  a future  life  : but  if  we  consider  it  as  a passage 
to  a more  perfect  state,  or  a remove  only  in  an  eternal 
succession  of  still  improving  states,  (for  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons.)  it  will  then  appear  a new  favor  from  the 
divine  munificence  ; and  a man  must  be  as  absurd  to  repine 
at  dying,  as  a traveller  w ould  be  who  proposed  to  himself  a 
delightful  tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  tic  cannot  tukc  up  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty 
inn  which  he  bails  at  on  the  road.  The  instability  of  human 
life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  limn  the  necessary 
progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclusion  ; and  are  so  far 


Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 


Cain. 

Lucifer. 

I Thou  shall  lie. 


And  what  aro  they? 

That  which 


Cain.  But  what  were  they? 

Lucifer.  Living,  high, 

! Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 

As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 

Adam,  could  e’er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 

In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
i Thee  and  thy  son  ; — nnd  how  weak  they  are,  judge 
! By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me  ! and  did  they  perish  ? 

i Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade 
from  thine. 

i front  being  evils  deserving  these  complaints,  that  they  are  j 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  . 
of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are  ever  ] 
derived.  The  continual  successions  of  seasons  in  the  human  • 
life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  tender  it  agree- 
able, and,  like  those  of  the  year,  afford  ns  delights  by  their  [ 
change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding  of  the 
suishinc.  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated  paint- 
ings of  the  sky.  are  so  exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their 
first  looking  abroad  into  a new  world,  as  nothing  |M>rhnps 
after  wards  ean  equal.  The  heat  and  vigor  of  the  succeeding 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  new  pleasures,— the  blooming 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chase:  the  scronit 
autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden 
harvest  of  our  worldly  pursuits : nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of  : 
old  age  ilestilute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments  | 
of  which  the  recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  pei 
haps  none  of  the  least ; and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  iook  back  upon 
the  diversions  nnd  occupations  of  this  world  with  the  same 
contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  and  hobby-horses,  and 
with  the  same  surprise  that  lliev  could  ever  so"  much  enter- 
tain or  engage  us.’’— Jbkyns.— " These,"  soys  I)r.  Johnson, 

“ art  sentiments  which,  though  not  new,  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  in  the  thousandth  repetition."] 


CAIN. 


339 


Scene  r. 


Cain  But  was  mine  their* ? 

Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  .owlv  to 
! Sustain  such  creatures.1 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  how? 

1 Lucifer.  By  a most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 

Which  struck  a world  to  chaos,  os  a chaos 
| Subsiding  has  struck  out  a world  : such  things, 

I Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 

I Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past, 
j Cain.  ’Tis  awful ! 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms ! they 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  urt 
j Cain.  And  must  I be 

j Like  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 

And  what  they  trere  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
| Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 

What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have— -death  : the  rest 
. Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  ns  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
, Sliine  of  a mighty  universe,  crush’d  into 
1 A scarcely -yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
I Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
r A Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  burr’d  as  poison.  But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were  ; 

I Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
i The  earth,  thy  task — I'll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

I Cain.  No:  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  1 

| Cain.  Forever ! Since 

i I must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 

! I rather  would  remain  ; I am  sick  of  all 
1 That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 


I Lucifer.  It  cannot  be:  thet  now  heh oldest  as 
( A vision  that  which  is. reality. 

| To  make  thyself  tit  for  this  dwelling,  thou  [pass'd — 
I Must  puss  through  what  the  things  thou  ree'st  have 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain.  By  what  gut©  have  ws  enter  d 

Even  now? 

I Lucifer.  By  mine  ! But,  plighted  to  return, 
i My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
j Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.  Gaze  on  ; 

] But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
j Is  come. 

Cain.  And  those,  too ; can  they  ne’er  repose 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  forever — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 

Be  couscious  to  a single  present  spot 

Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — ’twan— 

Oh,  what  a beautiful  world  it  icaa  ' 

Cain.  s «vd  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I nm?.  till  it, 

I feel  at  war,  but  that  I may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling. 

Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelliug  thought* 

With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

j Lucifer.  What  thy  world  is,  thou  see'st, 

I But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
; That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
1 (At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  wc  have  pass’d, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ; taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp’d  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ; — but  the*©  lie 
J By  myriads  uuderneuth  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

! None  on  it  7* 


1 * [“  If.  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  the 

* world  many  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronolo- 
j jry— or  if  you  could  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve.  and  the  Apple 
; and  Serpent— still,  what  is  to  beput  up  in  their  stead  ' — or 
j bow-  is  the  difficulty  removed T Things  must  have  had  a be* 
J fpnning  anil  what  matters  it  ie\m,  or  how  ? I sometimes 
think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
being  wrecked  in  a former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
something  like  it— as  we  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  Ac.. 

; inferior,  in  the  present  date,  as  the  elements  become  more 
, inexorable.  Hut  even  then,  this  higher  pre* Adamite  sup- 
■ posttitious  creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  n Creator ; 
j tor  a Creator  is  a more  natural  imagination  than  a fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms : nil  things  remount  to  a fountain,  though 
( they  may  flow  to  an  ocean.”—  Hyron  Diary,  1851.] 

* (Mr.  Gifford  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
1 propriety  of  omitting  a portion  of  this  dialogue,  Lord  Byron 
replied The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Cuvier,  (that  of  the  old  worlds.)  The  other  passage  is  also  in 
character ; if  nonsense.  so  much  the  I etter,  because  then  it 
can  do  no  harm  ; and  tlie  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
; everybody.  As  to  ‘ alarms.’  Ac.,  do  you  really  think  such 
things  e»er  led  anybody  astray!  Are  these  people  more 
1 impious  than  Milton's  Satan  f or  the  Prometheus  of  .Eschy- 

Ilus  T or  even  than  * the  Sadducces,*  the  • Fall  of  Jerusalem’  of 
Mtlman,  fcc.  ^ Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious 
u the  Catechism  1 Gifford  is  too  wise  a man  to  think  that 

l 


i -nich  things  can  have  any  serious  effect : who  was  over  alter-  i 
, ed  by  a poem  ! I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed  I 
j or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  mail  tins  ; but  I was  obliged  j 
, to  make  Cam  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently  ; and  surely  this 
h«>  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a proud  man : 
if  Lucifer  promised  linn  kingdom,  Ac.,  it  would  elate  him  : 
the  object  of  the  demon  is  to  depress  him  still  further  in  his 
own  estimation  than  lie  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite  I 
things  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  lends  to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  AM.  (which  would  have 
made  him  contemptible  >but  from  rage  and  fury  against  thr 
inadequacy  of  In*,  stale  to  hi**  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges itself  rather  against  life,  and  Ike  Author  of  life,  than  ! 
the  mere  living.  Ills  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect  I 
of  looking  on  ms  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  yrtmedi 
luted.  Ins  repentance  w*>oid  have  been  tardier.”] 

» (H ivies  is  a place,  in  Lord  Byron’s  description,  very  dif-  i 
ferent  from  all  that  we  had  anticipated,  lie  supposes  tl  *»t  I 
the  world  which  w e now  inhabit  hud  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  turn,  been  created 
and  ruined:  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes,  on 
grounds  sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned,  in 
bodily  and  intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  specimens  j 
of  animal  existence  wIkjsc  remains  still  perplex  the  natu- 
ralist. But  he  not  only  place*  the  pre-Adamite  giants  in 
Hades,  but  the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatherium 
iheir  contemporaries,  and,  above  all.  the  phanto-n-  of  the 
worlds  themselves  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  Iheir 
mountains,  oceans,  and  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together. 
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Lucifer.  No : for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
’Twould  be  destroy’d  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  i car  f 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Whjph  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all 
things, 

And  death  to  ul!  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness ; these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  cut  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

Lucifer.  A' our  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
you, 

As  you  for  him. — You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ? Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  A his  ! the  hopeless  wretches! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire’s  fate,  like  his  sons ; 

Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knvieledge  ! 
It  was  a lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 

| At  least  it  promise d knowledge  at  the  price 
, Of  death — but  knowledge  still:  but  what  knows 
man  ? 

| Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest 
knowledge ; 

| And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 

At  'east  leads  to  the  surest  science : therefore 
! Thu  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms ! 

I see  them,  but  1 know  them  not 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

, A stale,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 

And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

1 Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ; it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 

What  is  it? 

Lucifer.  There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  ’Tis  like  another  world  ; a liquid  sun — 

■ And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o’er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

• The  past  leviathans. 

Coin.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  inane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — - 


and  (we  s jppose  he  mean*)  in  a state  of  eternal  suffering. 
Wt  really  think  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime. 


WORKS.  Act  ii, 


Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bo$»  d beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden?  • 

Lucifer.  Evi , thy  mother,  he»t 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  *er|>eut  tempted  her 

Cain  Tht-  «eems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other  j 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne’er  beheld  him  ? I 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind,  (at  least  so  call’d,) 

But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 
Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No : ’twas  rny  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent 
Lucifer.  Good  man ! whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy 
sons’  wives 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  anght  thut ’s  new  or  strange, 

Be  sure  thou  see’st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late : there  is  uo 
more 

For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman : — let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 

My  counsel  is  a kind  one  ; for  ’tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  rny  own  expense  : ’tis  true, 

’Twill  uot  be  follow’d,  so  there's  little  lost. 

Cain.  I understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  I — 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  youug!  Thou 
thinkest 

Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  is  it 
Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I know  not ; but  for  pain, 

I have  felt  much. 

Lucifer . First -boni  of  the  first  man ! 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 

Of  sorrow — and  thou  miflfercst,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  mayst  be  ; and  that  state  again 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons*  sons’  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  eh  all  endure  ami  do. — 

Now'  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

Cain.  Yes ; as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father’s  God  did  well 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil  ; it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 

A part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.  No : 

I’ll  not  believe  it — for  I thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not 7 Who  covets 
evil 

For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothing  ! 'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 

Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 

III  cannot  come : they  are  too  beautiful. 


which  is  considerably  less  thank  tingle  stop  removed  from 
the  ridiculous.— Hkbkb.] 
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Scene  11. 


Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  Ihem  from  afur — 


Ho  is  my  father : but  I thought,  that  ‘twero 


Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they, 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable. 


And  what  of  that?  A better  portion  for  the  animal 


| Never  to  have  been  *tung  at  all,  than  to 
Purr  huso  renewal  of  its  little  life 


Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beau-  i With  agonies  unutterable,  though 


tiful, 

I Ami  judge  their  beauty  near. 

I Cain.  I have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I know  is  loveliest  nenrent. 


Lucifer.  Then  there  must  bo  delusion. — What  is  Unto  thy  children— 


Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  sham)  thy  mother's  tnilk,  aud  giveth  hers 


Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
I More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 

I The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  u spirit,  or  u spirit's  world — 

The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming— 

' His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
\ My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  1 behold 
| Him  sink,  and  feel  my  hourt  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 

The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird’s  voice— 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 

Like  Adah's  face : I turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Lucifer.  ’Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  croation, 

And  earliest  embraces  of  earth’s  parents, 

1 Can  make  its  offspring ; still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

! Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

J My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

! Cain.  Then  thou  caust  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

: Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  bo  for  me. 

| But  if  thou  dost  posse**  u beautiful 
t Be  ng  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 

* Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I exist? 

Why  art  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 

, Ev'u  he  who  made  u»  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  ! To  produce  destruction 
, Can  surely  never  be  the  tusk  of  joy, 

; And  yet  my  sire  says  he’s  omnipotent : 

Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good  ? I ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father ; and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good  Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 

Its  deadly  oppose**  I lately  saw 

A lamb  stmig  b)  r reptile : the  poor  suckling 

Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  var. 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  ; 

My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound  : and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
Tile  mother’s  milk,  who  o’er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviviug  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  sou ! said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good  1 

Lucifer  What  didst  thou  answer? 


Nothing ; for  To  win  it. 


Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  Wont  does  thy  Go.  love  7 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says ; but  1 confess 
, I see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  Aud,  therefore,  thou  const  not  see  / 
love 

Or  no,  except  some  vast  nnd  general  purpose, 

To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  Bnovta 
Cain.  Snows!  whut  are  they? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  uot  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 

But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  kuowR  uo  winter ! 
Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy* 
sell? 

Lucifer.  Aud  dost  thou  love  thyeelf? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable. 

And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  ’tis  beautiful, 

As  was  the  apple  ill  thy  mother's  eye ; 

And  when  it  ceases  to  Ik*  so,  thy  love 
j Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful ! how  can  that  bo? 
Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto  ■ 

Even  Adam  aud  my  mother  both  are  fuir : 
j Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — i 

But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I’m  sorry  for  it ; but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 

And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
; Than  me  in  seeing  |H»ri»h  such  a work 

Lucifer.  I pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 
Cain.  And  I thee  who  lov’st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  futhcr  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  ‘ 
God. 

Cain.  Aud  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  ’Tis  well  aud  meekly  doue. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 


1“  God  Almighty ! 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 

For  our  had  neighbors  make  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  commences, 


And  preachers  to  us  all ; admonishing, 

That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a moral  of  the  devil  himself.”— 
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1 342  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Act  ii. 

1 

1 Lucifet  And  his  father’s? 

1 Cain.  What  is  that 

j To  me?  should  I not  lovo  that  which  all  love7 
Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  I<ord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  burr’d  Paradise — 

He.  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel, 
i Cain.  I 

Ne’er  saw  him,  and  I know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

1 Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  yonr  brother: 

Hit  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be.  they ! wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 
Lucifer.  Because  thou  host  thought  of  this  ere  now. 
! Cain.  And  if 

, I hare  thought,  why  recall  a thought  that ( he 

pauses,  as  agitated) — Spirit ! 

Here  wo  are  in  thy  world : speak  not  of  mine. 

. Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders  ; thou  hast  shown  me 
( those 

Mighty  pre- Adamites  who  walk’d  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ; thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry'  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
! Infinity  of  life:  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
j Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 

Which  my  sire  brought  as — Death  ;‘  thou  hast  shown 
me  much — 

But  not  all:  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 

In  his  especial  Paradise.— or  thine  : 

Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.  Here , and  o’er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  yo 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things; 

Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants; 

All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ; and  things  which  have 
: I/nig  reused  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 
say’st ; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  huve  thine — 

Ye  do  not  dwell  together? 

Lucifer.  No,  wo  reign 

Together;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  ! perchance 
A unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr’d  in  storms. 

How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 

To  separate?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  ir 
Your  essence  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory? 
Lucifer.  Art  thor  not  Abel’s  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethrvj, 

And  so  we  shnll  remA...;  but  were  it  not  so, 

Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ? can  it  fall  out  ? 

Infinity  with  Immortality? 

Jarring  and  turning  spaco  to  misery — 

For  what? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  yo  not  tell  mo  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I have  seen, 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then? — is  there 
not 

Enough? — why  should  yo  differ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou  ! for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  ho  who  made?  / made  ye 
not ; 

Yc  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say’st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thv  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I could  show  thco 

Both  ; but  the  time  will  come  thou  slialt  sec  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.’ 

Cain.  And  why  not  now? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 

The  little  I have  shown  thee  into  culm 
And  clear  thought ; and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries!  the  two  Principles 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones ! 

Dust ! limit  thy  ambition  ; for  to  sec 
Hither  of  those,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I see  them ! 

Lucifer.  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch’d  the  apple  spake  ! 

But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them  ; 

That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  ? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I will  convey  thee  to  thy  world. 
Where  thou  slialt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 

Eut,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  wliut  end  have  I beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  then  not  require 

Knowledge?  And  have  I not,  in  what  I show’d. 
Taught  thco  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas  ! I seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  bo  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature’s  nothingness: 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
’Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak’st  it  proudly  ; but  thyself,  though  proud. 
Hast  a superior. 

• f"  Which  my  sire  shrinks  fiom — Death.”— MS.] 

~ [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  lor  January  28,  1821,  we  find  the 
fc. lowing  entry:— 

*'  Thought  for  a Speech  of  leueiftr,  in  the  Tragedy  if  ~ain. 

• Were  Drath  an  evil , would  / let  thee  live 
Fool ! live  as  I live— as  thy  father  lives, 

And  thy  sons’  sons  shall  live  for  evermore . ] 

> (“  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.  For.  admit  that  a being  infinitely  mis- 
chievous were  infinitely  cunning,  mid  infinitely  powerful, 
yet  it  could  do  no  evil,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of 
infinite  goodness,  being  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerful. 

they  would  tie  up  one  another’s  hands : so  that  upon  this  j 
supposition,  the  notion  of  a deity  would  signify  just  nothing  ; 1 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  opposition  and  equality  of  these 
principles,  they  would  keep  one  another  at  perpetual  bay  ; : 
and,  being  an  equal  match  for  one  another,  instead  of  being  j 
two  deities,  they  would  be  two  idols,  able  todo  neither  good 
nor  evil.’’— Ticcorsow.  •*  Moral  evil  is  occasioned  by  free 
will,  which  implies  choice  between  good  and  evil.  With 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man  tut  would  rather 
be  a free  agent,  than  a mere  machine  without  the  evil ; and 
what  is  best  for  each  individual  must  be  best  for  the  whole 
If  a man  would  rather  be  the  machine,  I cannot  agree  with 
him.’’ — Johxson.) 
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Scene  u.  CAIN.  343  1 

• ! 

Lucifer.  No ! by  heaven,  which  He 

Hold*,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I hold  with  him — No! 

I have  a victor — true  ; but  no  superior. 

Homage  he  has  from  all — hut  none  from  me : 

I buttle  it  against  him,  os  I battled 
In  highest  heaven.  Through  all  eternity, 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

1 And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I dispute  ! And  world  by  world, 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 

Which  it  ne’er  shall,  till  he  or  I In*  quench’d  ! 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate? 
i He  as  a conqueror  will  call  the  conquer’d 
i Etil;  but  what  will  bo  the  pood  he  gives? 

! Were  I tho  victor,  hit  works  would  be  deem’d 
i The  only  evil  ones.  And  you,  ye  new 
1 And  scarce  born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  in  your  little  world  ?' 

Cain.  But  few ! and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
| Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours, 
j Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 

| And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 

1 But  iflie  gives  you  good — so  call  him  ; if 
1 Evil  springs  from  Aim,  do  not  name  it  mine , 

1 Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ; and  judge 
; Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 

One  pood  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 

Your  reason  * — let  it  not  be  oversway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
’Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling: 

Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  faib  ; 

So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.* 

[They  disappear. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I . 

The  Earth  near  Eden,  at  in  Act  /. 

Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 

Adah.  Hush  ! tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I will ; but  wherefore  ? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress ! ’tis 

A gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn’d 
O'er  what  it  shadows  ; wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  1 -ranches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem’d  ( 

Fitting  to  shadow  slumber 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ; but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[They  po  up  to  the  chttn. 
How  lovely  he  appears ! his  little  checks, 

In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beautifully  parted  ! No ; you  shall  not 
Kwh  him,  ot  least  not  now  : ho  will  awake  soon — 

His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  ; 

But  it  wert'  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
’Tis  closed. 

Cain.  You  have  said  well ; 1 will  contain 

My  heart  till  then.  He  smiles,  and  sleeps ! — Slctf  . n 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a world  scarce  lew  young;  sleep  on,  and  smile  ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent ! thou  hast  not  pluck’d  tho  fruit — 

Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked ! Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 

Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine?  But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 

And  shilling  lids  are  trembling  o’er  his  long 
Lushes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o’er  them ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.  He  must  dream — 
Of  what  ? Of  Paradise  ! — Ay  ! dream  of  it, 

My  disinherited  boy  ! ’Tis  but  a dream  ; 

For  never  inure  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 

Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  !* 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  ! Nay,  do  not  whisper  o’er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o’er  the  past  : 

Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise? 

Can  we  not  make  another? 

Cain . Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where’er  thou  wilt:  where’er  thou  art,  I feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 

Have  I not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother. 

And  Zilluh-— our  sweet  sister,  und  our  Eve, 

To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain.  Yes — death,  loo,  is  umougst  the  debts  we 
owe  her. 

Adah.  Cain ! that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 
hence, 

* C“  Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a free  gift  from  our 
Creator  ; but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  sure  be 
deemed  an  injury,  or  a just  reason  to  question  Ins  infinite 
benevolence.  All  our  happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ; 
but  that  it  is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves  ; that  is, 
to  oui  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or 
even  to  any  existence  at  all.'*— Jbxyns.) 

» f As  To  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Lord  Hyron  has 
neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
previrrifl  knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  just 
where  it  was,  in  its  mighty,  unfathomed  obscurity.  His 
Lordship  may,  it  is  true,  have  recapitulated  some  of  the  ar- 
guments with  a more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
schoolmen  or  fathers  , but  the  result  us  the  same.  There  is 
no  poetical  road  to  metaphysics,  in  one  view,  how  ever, 
which  our  rhapsodisl  has  taken  of  the  subject,  wo  conceive 
he  has  done  well.  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out 
to  Cain  by  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  correspond- 
ing to  some  previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in 

his  own  mind  ; so  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the  per- 
sonified demon  of  his  imagination ; and  further,  the  acts  of  , 
guilt  and  fully  into  which  Cam  is  hurried  arc  not  treated  .is 
accidental,  or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as  i 
springing  from  an  internal  fury,  a morbid  stale  akin  to  j 
pnreusy,  a mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  ali  things,  and 
haunted  by  an  insatiable,  stubborn  longing  after  know  ledge 
rather  than  happiness,  and  a fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the 
evil  side  of  things  rather  than  the  good.  We  here  *ce  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  not  curbing  this  disposition  (w  inch 
is,  after  all.  perhaps,  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  human- 
ity) exemplified  in  a striking  point  of  view  ; and  we  so  tar 
think,  that  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  a perusal  of  this 
Mystery  is  a valuable  one  — Jki  krkv.J 
» [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cam  and  Adah,  especially  regard- 
ing their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry"  but  the 
“ wood  notes  w ild”  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled  —Sib  Eu  kb 
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Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.  I had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  lliou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say 'at,  of  past  mid  present  worlds, 

Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 

Of  a contented  knowledge  ; hut  I sea 

Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil : still  I thank  him, 

And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  ho  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain . So  soon  ? 

Adah.  Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed : two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun.  [seen 

Cain . And  yet  I have  approach'd  that  sun,  and 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light  ; and  worlds  he  never  lit : methought 
Years  had  roll'd  o’er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  'Die  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 

And  measures  it  bv  that  which  it  beholds. 

Pleasing  or  painful ; little  or  uluiighty. 

I bad  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings  ; ski  it  d extinguish'd  worlds; 

And.  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I had  borrow'd  more  by  a few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity  ; but  now  I feel 
My  littleness  again.  Well  said  the  spirit, 

That  I was  nothing ! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No:  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are  ; 

And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know’st — 

Even  for  our  parents’  error. 

Cain.  What  Is  that 

To  us?  they  siiiu'd,  then  let  them  die  ! [thought 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well.  lor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 

Would  / could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  1 — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  iusutiahle  of  life, 

And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 
one  day 

May  not  redeem  our  race? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ? what  atonement 
Were  there  ■ why,  ire  are  innocent:  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  he  victims  for  a deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin— 

If  it  b"  such  a sin  to  seek  for  knowledge? 

Adah.  Alas!  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain : thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  miuo  cars. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  1 

Adah.  Never, 

j Though  thy  Cod  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have. we  here? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
; During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
j A sacrifice  to  (»od  ou  thv  return. 


Cain.  And  how  knew  he,  that  / would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt-offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Show's  more  of  fear  than  worship,  us  a bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Surely,  ’tw  w-ell  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice  ; / have  no  offering 
Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Ttl<e««om  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits, 

| These  are  a goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 

| t riven  with  a gentle  and  a contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  I have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the 
sun 

According  to  the  curse : — must  I do  more  ? 

For  what  should  I be  gentle  ? for  a war 
! With  all  tin*  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
' The  bread  we  eat  ? For  what  must  I lie  grateful? 

: For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  iu  the  dust, 

1 Till  I return  to  dust  ? If  1 am  nothing — 

For  nothing  shall  I be  an  hypocrite, 

1 And  seem  well -pleased  with  pain  ? For  wnat  sh;  c d I 
Be  contrite?  for  my  father’s  win,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone. 

And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 

The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 

little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 

The  genus  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  ! better  ’twere 
1 snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  (rod  ! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child  ! thy  child  ! Oh  Cain! 

Cain.  Fear  not ! for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I would  not  accost  yon  iufant 
With  nider  greeting  than  a father’s  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  uwful  in  thy  speech? 

Cain.  I said, 

’Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  bo  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath  ; but  since 
That  saying  join  you,  let  us  only  say — 

'Twere  belter  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  uot  say  so!  Where  were  then  the 
joys, 

The  mother’s  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 

And  loving  him ? Soft ! he  awakes.  Sweet  Enoch! 

[N/ie  goes  it  \he  child. 

| Oh  Cain  ! look  on  him ; see  how  full  of  life, 

Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 

How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 

For  then  wc  are  all  alike;  is't  not  eo,  Cuiu? 

Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  ore 
Reflected  iu  each  other ; ok  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.  Love  ys,  then,  my  Cain! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 

I/>ok  ! how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  hia  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 

; To  hail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  ns  wing’d  with  joy.  Talk  not  of  pain ! 

’Die  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a parent ! Blew  him,  Cain ! 

As  yet  ho  hath  no  words  to  thunk  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  Uiiuo  own  too.1 

Cain . Bless  thee,  boy ! 


i (The  third  Act  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over  ; in  the  sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  about  to  offer  Here 
tne  future  fortunes  of  Ins  infant  son,  and  wiihMandmn  ail  arc  some  passages  of  no  common  beauty.  That  wluch 
the  consolations  and  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  is  anxious  to  , strikes  us  most  is  w hen  the  parents  are  hanging  over  thru 
soften  him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a participation  sleeping  boy.— Hsbeb.J 
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Scbne  i.  CAIN.  345 

1 

• 

I 

j If  that  a mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 

To  save  thee  from  the  serpent’s  curse  ! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a father’s  blessing  may  avert 
A reptile’s  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I doubt ; 

But  bless  him  ne’er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain  ! My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail ! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering, 

In  high  communion  with  a spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.  Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  Hj>oken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 
Cain.  No. 

Abel.  Why  then  commune  with  him?  he  may  bo 
A foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 
Abel.  Term  him .'  your  words  are  strange  to-day, 
my  brother. 

My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 

We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain  ; 

Bat  first  enibraco  thy  son.  May  his  soft  spirit, 

And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thco 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 
Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been? 

| Cain.  I know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 

The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 

The  innumerable  worlds  that  wero  and  are — 

A whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 

1 .Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
spheres 

' Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  mo 
j Unfit  for  mortal  converse : leave  me,  Abel. 

I Abel.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unuuturul  light — 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnaturu!  hue — 

Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound— 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Gsiin.  It  means 1 pray  theo,  leave  me. 

Abel.  Not  till  we  have  pray’d  and  sacrificed  together. 
Cain.  Abel,  I pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
lehovaJi  loves  theo  well. 

! Abel.  Both  well,  I hope. 

1 Cain.  Hut  thee  the  better : I care  not  for  that ; 

1 Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I am  ; 

1 Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 

At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father’s  son, 

If,  as  iny  elder,  I revered  thee  not. 

And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call’d  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  placo. 

Cain.  But  I have  ne’er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief ; I pray  theo 

To  do  so  now  : thy  soul  seems  laboring  in 
Some  strong  delusion  ; it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No : 

Nothing  cau  calm  me  more.  Calm!  say  I?  Never 
Knew  I what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel,  leuve  me ! 
Or  let  me  leavo  tlieo  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither ; we  must  jierforin  our  task  to- 
gether. 

Spurn  me  not. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so— well,  then, 

What  shall  I do? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  mo : they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.  Choose  thou ! 

Cain.  I have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.  Now  ptepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abet.  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 

A shepherd’s  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I have  no  flocks  ; 

I am  a tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

[He  gathers  fruit*. 

Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a fame 
upon  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  tirst 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I am  new  to  this ; lead  thou  tho  way, 
And  I will  follow — as  1 may. 

Abel,  (kneeling.)  Oh  God  ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Withiu  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 

And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  ns  they  might  have  been, 

Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper’d  with 
Tho  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a pardon  like  a Paradise. 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes: — Sole  Lord  of  light! 
Of  good,  and  glory,  aud  eternity ; 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd — 

Accept  from  out  thy  bumble  first  of  shepherd’s 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering, 

In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  cau  bo 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
Tho  faco  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  bis  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  lie  is,  in  honor 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore ! 

Cain,  (standing  erect  during  this  speech.)  Spirit! 
whate’er  or  whosoe’er  thou  art, 

Omnipotent,  it  may  be — und,  if  good. 

Shown  in  tho  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  ! and  God  in  heaven  ! 

And  it  may  bo  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  muny,  us  thy  works: — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 

Take  them ! If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
Aud  soften'd  with  a sacrifice,  receive  them ! 

Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 

If  thou  lov’st  blood,  the  shepherd’s  shrine,  which 
smokes 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  servico 
In  tho  first  of  his  flock,  whoso  limbs  now  rook 
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1 In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies  ; 

| Or  if  the  iweet  and  bloomiug  fruits  of  earth, 

J And  milder  seasons,  which  the  uustuiu'd  turf 
| I spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
1 Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  ns  they  have  not 
Suffer’d  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  ou  ours!  If  a shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favor. 

Look  on  it ! and  for  him  who  dresat-lh  it, 

lie  is— auch  ns  thou  mad'st  him  ; and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling : if  he’s  evil, 

Strike  him  ! thou  art  nintiipolciit,  and  muyst — 

! For  what  can  he  oppose?  If  lie  be  good, 

! Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt ! since  all 
j Rests  upon  thee  ; aud  good  and  evil  seem 
! To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 
j Aud  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ; which  thus  far  I have  endured. 

[ The  fire  upon  the  alt  nr  of  Abkl  kindles  into 
a column  of  the  brightest  flame,  and  as - 
rends  to  heare.n ; while  a whirlwind  throirs 
down  the  altar  of  Cain,  and  scatters  the 
fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth. 

Abel , {kneeling.)  Oh,  brother,  pray!  Jehovah’s 
wroth  with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  so  ! 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter’d  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return ; 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer  : 
Thy  burnt  flesh -ofFring  prospers  better  ; see 
How  heav'n  licks  up  the  names,  when  thick  with 
blood  ! 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering’s  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any. — 

Abel , (rising.)  Cain  ! what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  To  can*  dowu  yon  vile  flatl’rer  of  the  clouds, 
Th©  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray’rs — 

Thino  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 

Which  fed  on  milk,  to  bo  destroy’d  in  blood. 

Abel,  ( opposing  him.)  Thou  shalt  not: — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words  ! let  that  altar  stand — ’tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 

In  his  acceptance  ol'  the  victims. 

Cain.  His ! 

His  pleasure  ! what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring?  or  the  pangs 
Of  tho  had  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ? Give  way  ! this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  crealiou  ! 

Abel.  Brother,  give  buck ! thou  shalt  not  touch 
my  altar 

With  violence : if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 

To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tin  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  ! Give  way,  or  els© 

That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel.  What  mean’st  thou  i 

Cain.  Give— 

( Jive  way  ! — thy  God  loves  blood  ! — thou  look  to  it 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  / 

Abel.  In  his  great  name, 

I stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Stand  back  till  I have  strew'd  this  turf  along 

Its  native  soil : — else 

Abel,  {opposing  him.)  I love  God  far  more 
Than  life.1 

Cain,  ( striking  him  with  a brand , on  the  temples , 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar.) 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 

Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel,  ( falls.)  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother? 
Cain.  Brother! 

Abel.  Oh,  God ! receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  mo — give  me  thy  haud  ; and  tell 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain,  ( after  a moment's  stupefaction.)  My  hand ! 
’tis  all  red,  and  with — 

What? 

[A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 
Where  am  1?  alone!  Where's  Abel?  where 
Cain  ? Can  it  be  that  I ain  he?  My  brother, 
Awake  ! — why  best  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 

'Tis  not  tho  hour  of  slumber  ; — why  so  j>ale  ? 

What,  hast  thou! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  mom! 

Al>el ! I pray  thee,  mock  me  not ! I smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.  Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ? This  is  mocker)’ ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — ’twas  a blow — 

And  but  a blow.  Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir  ! [me  ! 

Why,  so — that's  well ! — thou  breath's!  ! breathe  upon 
Oh,  God  ! Oh,  God  ! 

Abel,  ( rery  faintly.)  What’s  he  who  speaks  of  God? 
Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Thou  may  God  forgive  him ! Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abei.  dies.* 

Cain.  And  I none! — Who  makes  me  brotherieas? 

i fit  is  evident  that  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  subject 
very  deeply;  and,  though  he  has  varied  a little  from,  or 
gone  a little  beyond,  tbe  letter  of  Scripture*  which  is  very 
concise  yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exact- 
ness into  the  minds  of  Cam  and  Abel  in  this  most  interest- 
ing scene  and  were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author 
of  a dramatic  work  the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any 
of  hi«  characters,  except  as  adopting  them  lor  his  particular 
purpose,  one  would  be  at  a loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron 
ought  most  io  be  identified  with  Cain,  or  with  Abel ; so  ap- 
propriately has  he  maintained  the  character  of  each.— 
Giant's  “ Notes  on  Cain,”  p.  401. J 
• l As  a whole,  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  cun  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  a defect  in  poetry, 
no  less  than  a departure  from  history,  that  the  event  which 
it  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama,  is  no  otherwise  than  | 

incidentally,  we  may  say  accidentally,  produced  by  those 
which  precede  it.  Cain,  whose  whole  character  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  envious  and  malicious,  rather  than 
impious this  Cain,  ns  painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  no 
quarrel  with  his  brother  whatever,  nor,  except  in  a single 
word,  does  he  intimate  any  jealousy  of  him.  Two  acts, 
and  half  the  third,  arc  passed  without  our  advancing  a 
single  step  towards  the  conclusion  : and  Abel  at  length 
falls  by  a random  blow  given  in  a struggle  of  which  the 
object  is  not  his  destruction,  but  the  overthrow  of  Jehovah's 
altar.  If  we  could  suppose  n render  to  sit  down  to  ;h© 
perusal  of  the  drama  in  ignorance  of  its  catastrophe,  he 
could  scarcely  be  lets  surprised  by  its  trrimnaUeti  in  such 
a stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  it  Abel  had  beet,  made  to 
drop  drown  in  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  griel  over  his 
body.— Hkbes  ] 
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Scene  i.  CAI 

H»  eyes  are  open ! then  he  is  not  dead  ! 

Death  w like  sleep  ; and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 

His  lips,  too,  are  apart ; why  then  he  breathes ! 

And  yet  I feel  it  not. — His  heart ! — his  heart  1 — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat?  methink* No! — no! 

This  is  a vision,  else  I am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 

The  earth  swims  round  me: — what  is  this? — 'tis  wet ; 

[Pa/#  his  hand  to  hts  hrow,  and  then  looks  at  it. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews ! ’Tis  blood — my  blood — 
My  brother’s  and  iny  own  ! and  shed  hy  me  ! 

Then  what  have  I further  to  do  with  life, 

Since  I have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 

But  ho  can  not  be  dead  ! — Is  silence  death  ? 

No ; ho  will  wake : then  let  ine  watch  by  him. 

Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench’d 
Thus  quickly  ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 

What  shall  I say  to  him  ? — My  brother! — No: 

He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ; for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.  Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 

Oh  ! for  a word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 

That  I may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  Ziixaii. 

ZiUah.  £ heard  a heavy  sound  ; what  can  it  l>e  ? j 
’Tis  Cain  ; and  watching  by  my  Imsbund.  What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ? Doth  he  sleep  ? Oh,  heav’n  ! 
What  means  this  pulcuess,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no  ! 

It  is  not  blood ; for  who  would  Nhed  his  blood  ! 

Abel ! what’s  this? — who  hath  done  this?  He  moves 
not ; 

He  breathes  not : and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifeieasness ! Ah  ! cruel  Cain  ! 

Why  cam’st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence?  Whatever  hath  assail’d  him, 

Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  ahouldsl  have  stepp’d  in 
Between  him  aud  aggression  ! Father! — Eve! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither ! Death  is  in  the  world  ! 

[Exit  Ziixaii,  calling  on  her  Parents,  «fr. 
Cam,  (solus.)  And  who  Imth  brought  him  there  ? — 

I — who  abhor 

The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  1 knew 
His  aspect — I have  led  him  here,  and  giv’n 
My  brother  to  his  cold  aud  still  embrace, 

As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 

I orn  awake  at  last — a dreary  dream 

Had  madden'd  me  ! — but  he  ahull  ne’er  awake  ! 

Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Ziixah. 

Adam.  A voice  of  wo  from  Zillah  briiigB  me  here. — 
What  do  I see  l — ’Tis  tmo  ! — My  sou  ! — my  son ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine  ! 

I To  Eve. 

Ere.  Oh  ! speak  not  of  it  now : the  serpent’s  fangs 
Are  iu  my  heart.  My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 

Jehovah  ! this  is  punishment  beyond 
A mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me  ! 

Adam  Who, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
Wert  present ; was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 

Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ? or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Ere.  Ah  ! a livid  light 


Breaks  through,  os  from  a thnnder-cloud ! yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody ! snatch’d  from  ofT  the  altar, 

And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  sod  ! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 

That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah . Speak,  Cain ! and  say  it  was  not  thou!  f 
Er*.  It  wai  : 

I see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 

And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 

Cain  ! clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 

Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent’s  curse  bo  on  him! 

For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 

May  all  his  days  he  desolate.  May 

Allah.  Hold! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 

And  my  betroth’d. 

Ere.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother— 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  .’ — for  thus 
I curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore  ! 

All  Ixmds  I break  between  us ! as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  deuth  ! death  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr’d  thee? 
Why  dost  thou  not  bo  now? 

Adam.  Eve ! let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 

A heavy  doom  was  long  forespoke n to  us ; 

And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  he  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  W'e 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

E re,  ( pointing  to  Cain.)  His  will ! the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 

Of  death,  whom  I have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.  May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him ! and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o’er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother ! May  the  swords 
Aud  wiugs  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew’d 
With  scorpions  ! May  his  dreams  l»c  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a continual  dread  of  death  ! 

May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoop*  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 

May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 

May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with ! 

And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 

Hence,  fratricide  ! henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  corning  myriads  of  nmukind, 

Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire! 

May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet ! the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter ! earth  a home  ! the  dust 
A grave  ! the  sun  his  light ! aud  heaven  her  God  l1 

[Exit  Ev*. 

Adam.  Cain ! get  thee  forth : we  dwell  no  more 
together. 

Depart!  and  leuve  the  dead  to  me 1 am 

Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more 


> [The  three  last  lines  were  not  .n  the  original  MS.  In 
fernrardioii  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Eve’s  speech, 
Lord  Byron  says— “There’s  as  pretty  a piece  of  imprecation 


for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  ns  you  may 
wish  to  meet  with  m the  course  of  your  business.  Bni 
don’t  forget  the  addition  of  these  three  lines,  w Inch  arc  clinch- 
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Adah  Oh.  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father:  do  not 
Add  thy  d«*«>p  curse  to  Eve’s  upon  his  head  ! 

Adam.  I cure®  him  not:  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Com*',  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.  I must  watch  my  husband’s  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 

Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart ! my  heart ! 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  weeping. 
Adah.  Cain  ! thou  hust  heard,  we  must  go  forth.  I 
am  ready, 

So  shall  onr  children  be.  I will  bear  Enoch, 

And  you  his  sister.  Ere  the  sun  decline* 

MX't  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  mo, 

To  me — thine  turn. 

Cain.  Ijeave  me ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou?  Dost  thou 
not  fear 

To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

Adah.  I fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  1 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherlew. 

I must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A Voice  from  within  exclaim* , Cain  ! Cain  ! 

Adah.  Hear’st  thou  that  voice? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  ! Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  Noundeth  like  an  angel’s  tone. 

Enter  the  Akgkl  of  the  Lord. 

Ansel  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Ain  I then 

My  brother's  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain!  what  hast  thou  doue? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother’s  blood  cries  out, 

Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  ! — Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open’d  late  her  moutH 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength  ; a fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  boar 
Behold,  thou  drived  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 

And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  bo  hid. 

A fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 

Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could  ! but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me?  Where  aro  these  on  the  lone  eart  ’ 
As  yet  unpeopled? 

Ansel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  tlioe  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light ! be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A murderer  in  my  boy,  aud  of  his  father. 

Ansel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  sce’st  so  besmear'd  with  blood? 

The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 

But  it  shall  not  be  so— the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  enmmandeth  111c  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 

Who  slaveth  Cain,  a sevenfold  vengeuucc  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.  Come  hither  i 

Cain.  What  j 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

f The  Angel  sets  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow. 
Cain.  It  burns  j 

My  brow,  but  naught  to  that  which  s within  it. 

Is  there  imre?  let  me  meet  it  as  I may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  frun  the 
womb, 

As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ; but  he 
Thou  slew’st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  won  was  I begotten ; 

Ere  yet  my  mothers  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  mid  my  sire  still  mourn’d  for  Eden. 

That  which  I am,  I am  ; I did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I make  myself ; hut  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — > 

Aud  why  not  so?  let  him  return  to-day, 

And  I lie  ghastly  ! so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ; and  taken 
From  me  n being  I ne'er  loved  to  liear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  is  done  is 
done ; 

Go  forth  ! fulfil  thy  days!  and  ho  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last ! [The  Angel  disappear s. 

Adah.  He’s  gone,  let  us  go  forth  ; 

I henr  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Onr  bower. 

Cain.  Ah  ! little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for ! 

And  I who  have  shed  blood  cannot  sited  tears ! 

But  the  four  rivers'  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 

Think’st  thou  my  hoy  will  bear  to  look  on  ms? 

Adah.  If  I thought  that  he  would  not,  I would — 
Caint  (interrupting  her.)  No, 

No  more  of  thrruts:  we  have  had  too  many  of  them: 
Go  to  our  children  ; I will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 
Let  us  dejiart  together.5 

Cain.  Oh  ! thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unwinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  aud  heaven ! what  thou  now  art 
I know  not ! but  if  thou  see'st  what  I am. 

I think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Con  ne’er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 

I must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I have  made  thee. 

I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain’d 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own. 

In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 

For  me— compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?  Oh,  earth  ! Oh,  earth  ! ; 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render’d  to  me,  1 
Give  thee  hack  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of  Abel. 

era  to  Eve's  speech.  Let  me  know  what  Oifford  thinks, 
for  I hive  a good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ; it  is  in 
*ny  cay  metaphysical  style.  and  in  the  Manfred  line.”] 

1 o'kc  “ four  river**’  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  eon- 
Mqjentiy  tho  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted 
upon  earth. 

* [The  catastrophe  is  brought  about  with  great  dramatic 
skill  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  confounded, 
—his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  him.— his  wife  dings 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection ; am.  they 
wander  forth  together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  umrotae. 
-Jirrair.) 
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! Adah.  A dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 

j Has  been  thy  lot ! Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 

1 I alone  must  not  weep.  My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them : 

. But  yet,  of  all  who  mount,  none  mourn  like  me, 

1 Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  theo. 

' Now,  Cain  ! I will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  tako  our  way  ; 
’Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  sto{>s. 

Adah.  Lead  ! thou  shall  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
God 

Be  thine!  Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children 
Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a gentle  race, 

W hicli  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage 
couch. 

And  might  have  temper’d  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel’s  offspring! 

0 Abel ! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him ! 

Cain.  But  with  vie  /’ 

f Exeunt . 

1 [The  reader  lias  seen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  general 
opinion  of  “ Cain”  was,  in  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedi- 
cation. ante,  p.  327.  Mr.  Moore’s  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Ily- 
ron  in  these  words: — 

“ 1 have  rend  Foscari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not 
please  me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the  fault  of  all 
those  violent  Venetian  stories  ; being  unnatural  and  improb- 
able, and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  your  tine  management  of 
1 them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one’s  sympathies.  But 
1 Cain  is  wonderful— terrible— never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I 
■ am  not  mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world’s  heart ; 

and  while  many  will  shudder  itt  its  blasphemy,  till  must 
, fall  prostrate  before  its  grandeur.  Talk  of  /Esehylus  and 
i his  Prometheus ! here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet— 
and  the  Devil.” 

1*  d Byron’s  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  con- 
tains the  substance  of  all  that  lie  ever  thought  fit  to  advance 
. in  defence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  his  “ Mystery  :”— 

“ With  respect  to  religion,"  lie  says,  “ can  1 never  con- 
vince you  that  / hold  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in 
that  drama,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  everybody  ’ 
My  ideas  of  a character  may  run  away  with  me:  like  all 
1 imaginative  men,  1,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the 
1 character,  whtU  / draw  it,  but  not  a moment  after  the  pen  is 
from  off  the  paper.” 

He  thus  alludes  to  the  effects  of  the  critical  tempest  ex- 
cited by  “ Cain,”  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  “ Don  Juan:’’ — 

“ In  twice  five  years  the  ‘greatest  living  poet,’ 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 

Is  call’d  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I— albeit  I’m  sure  I did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king — 

Was  reckon'd,  a considerable  time, 

The  grami  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

“ But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  F.iliero 

My  Lcipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Coin." 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a few -of  the  most 
elaborate  summaries  of  the  contemporary  critics,— favor- 
able and  unfavorable— beginning  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
j view. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  savs,— “ Though  ‘ Cain’  abounds  in  beautiful 
passages,  and  shows  more  power,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
author’s  dramatical  compositions,  we  regret  very  much  that 
I it  should  ever  have  been  published- •• -Lord  Byron  has  no 
rinestlike  cant  or  prievj  ike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  hun  with  being  either  a disciple  or  an 
i apostle  of  Lucifer : nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a mere 
i compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  lo  the  1ih|>- 
piness  of  mankind,  and  arc  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems 
abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  aiid  tenderness,  as 
< well  as  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty  -,.  Phi- 
• losophv  and  poetry  are  both  very  good  Hungs  in  llicir  way  5 
but,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is 
but  a poor  and  pedantic  sort  of  noctry  that  seeks  to  embody 
nothing  but  metaphysical  subtleties  and  abstract  deduc- 
' lions  of  reason— and  a very  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims 
at  establishing  its  doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
l the  fancy.  Though  such  arguments,  however,  nrc  worth 
! little  in  the  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  effect  is 
inconsiderable  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mis- 
chief of  all  poetical  paradoxes,  that,  from  the  very  limits 
and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only  in  obvious  and  glancing 
new  *.  they  are  never  brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument. 
An  allusion  to  a doubtful  topic  will  often  pass  for  a defint- 

tivc  conclusion  on  it ; and,  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
may  leave  t lie  most  pernicious  impressions  behind.  We 
therefore  ihink  that  poets  ought  fairly  to  be  confined  to  the 
established  creed  and  morality  of  their  country,  or  to  the 
actual  passions  and  sediments  of  mankind  ; and  that  po- 
etical dreamers  ami  sopmets  w ho  pretend  to  theorize  ac- 
cording to  their  feverish  fancies,  wii haul  a warrant  from 
authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are 
unexceptionable  iri/nri«.i : they  may  give  in  liie  evidence, 
and  depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ; but  we  demur  to  , 
their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up : they  are  sus- 
pected judge*,  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates,  where 
great  questions  arc  concerned,  and  universal  principles 
brought  to  issue.” 

The  Review  er  in  the  Quarterly  w as  the  late  Bishop  Hebcr. 
His  article  ends  as  follows  :— 

“We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigor  or  ‘ 
poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  LotiMlyron's  * 
Mystery.  Eve.  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  represses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth  : 
of  that  maternal  feeling  which  the  death  of  her  favorite  , 
son  was  hkclv  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralizes  without 
dignity.  Abel  is  as  dull  ns  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  bis 
first  appearance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and 
sarcastic  as  a Scotch  metaphysician  ; and  the  gravamina 
which  drive  Cain  into  impiety  arc  circumstances  which 
could  only  produce  a similar  effect  on  a weak  and  sluggish 
mind,— the  necessity  of  exertion  and  the  fear  of  death; 
Yet.  in  the  happiest  climate  of  earth,  and  amid  the  early 
vigor  of  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  (nor  has 
laird  Byron  so  described  it)  the  toil  to  winch  Lam  can  have  , 
been  subject  as  excessive  or  burdensome.  And  he  is  made 
too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extravagantly  fond  of  bis  w ife  and 
Ins  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for  those  ghioniv  tin  nights 
which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition  and  jaded  iicenltous- 
ncss.  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages  m this  drama 
of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  its  poetry  so 
excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of  design. 
The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descriptions 
are  like  the  shadows  of  a phantasmagoria,  at  once  indis- 
tinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested : and  we  close  the  book 
with  no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  single  pas- 
sage in  it.  and  with  the  general  impression  only  that  Lucifer 
has  said  much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cam  has  been  un- 
happy without  grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But  1 
if,  as  a j Hiein,  Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  lo  Lord  Hymn's  j 
reputation,  we  are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that 
Its  poetical  defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies  | 
appear  to  have  supposed,  a direct  attack  on  Scripture  and 
on  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and 
Lucifer  are  not  more  offensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than 
such  discourses  must  necessarily  lie,  or  than  Milton,  w ithout 
offence,  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  lienRS  similarly  situated. 
And  though  the  intention  is  evident  which  has  luff  the  Athe- 
ists nnd  Jacobins  (the  terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metro- 
polis to  circulate  the  work  in  a cheap  form  among  the 
populace,  we  are  no*,  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  possesses 
much  power  of  active  mischief,  or  that  many  per-on»  will 
be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  impressed  by  insinuations  which 
lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  difficulties  which  so  obvi- 
ously transcend  the  range  of  human  experience.” 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  at  the 
time : — 

“ I have  been  very  busy  since  I came  home  in  review  ng 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  I have  hud  occa- 
sion to  find  a reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  but  1 do  not  think 
that  1 have  done  him  injustice.  ‘ Pcreant  qui  ante  not  nos- 
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' Ira  dixenint.'  I should  have  liked  to  have  taken  tip  tne 
| same  ground  in  a great  degree  with  Jeffrey  . but.  as  it  will 
i never  do  to  build  on  another  man’s  foundation,  l have  been 
l obliged  to  break  around  on  a different  side  of  the  fortress, 

■ though  not,  I think,  so  favorable  a one,  and  with  the  dis- 
, advantage  of  eoniemling  against  a rival,  who  has  conducted 
I his  attack  with  admirable  taste  and  skill.”  ’ 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  Maga- 
zine : — 

• ‘ Cain*  is  altogether  of  a higher  order  than  1 Sardanapa- 
' lus'  and  the  * Two  Koscari.’  Lord  Byron  lias  not,  indeed, 
i fulfilled  our  expectations  of  a gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer ; for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  itn- 
' mediate  agony  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe ; and 
Cam  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a vehicle  for 
striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
i Life.  Eternity  and  Time  ; for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of 
! the  regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that 
, great  problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the 
arguments  on  the  awful  subjects  handled  is  very  common* 
j place  : but  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  ot  language, 
i and  conducted  with  a frightful  audacity.  The  direct  at* 

' tacks  on  the  goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart, 
bolder  than  some  passages  of  Milton  ; but  they  inspire  quite 
, n different  sensation ; because,  in  thinking  of  rarauisc  Lost, 
i we  never  regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  ns  other  than  great 
! adverse  powers,  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  jxiet. 

. The  personal  identity  whiefi  Milton  has  given  to  his  spirit* 

! ual  intelligences,  — the  local  habitations  which  he  has 
I assigned  them.— the  material  beauty  with  which  he  has  in- 
I vested  their  forms, — all  these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity 
i from  theirdiscourses.  But  we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron’s 
! Lucifer,  except  his  speeches:  he  is  invented  only  trial  he 
i may  utter  them ; and  the  whole  appears  an  abstract  dis- 
cussioimlield  for  its  own  sake,  not  maintained  in  order  to 
serve  tne  dramatic  consistency  of  the  persons.  He  has 
made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton’s  plastic  power;— that 
power  by  which  our  gTcat  poet  has  made  his  Heaven  and 
Hell,  anil  the  very  regions  of  space,  sublime  realities,  pal- 
pable to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced  the  lineaments  of 
lus  angelic  messengers  with  the  precision  of  a sculptor. 
The  Lucifer  of  ‘ Cain’  is  a mere  bodiless  abstraction, — the 
shudow  of  a dogma ; and  all  the  scenery'  over  which  he 
presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline. 
There  is.  no  doubt,  a very  uncommon  power  displayed, 
even  in  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  of’ the 
spirit  and  his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of 
phantasms  at  which  they  arrive  : but  they  are  utterly  unlike 
the  massive  grandeurs  of  Milton’s  creation.  We  "are  far 
from  imputing  intentional  impiety  to  laird  Byron  for  this 
Mystery ; nor,  though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do 
we  apprehend  any  danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal.” 

So  much  fort  lie  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’s  " Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  laird  Byron :’’ — 

“One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  most  unfavorable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of 
laird  Byron’s  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  is 
*Catn.’  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  poctn  winch  is  second  only  to 
portions  ot  similar  import  in  Milton,— and  many  of  them 
not  second ; in  a style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and 
with  equal  force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and 
conception  ; such  as  the  most  rigidlv-rehgious  mind  would 
have  read,  if  it  had  come  from  M dton.  or  any  other  poet  i 
whose  piety  was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  something 
approaching  to  holy  inspiration. 

“Let  us  then  task  our  candor,  and  inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  mean  j 
wrong  ? Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  bias*  ] 
phemous  speeches  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  pf  Lucifer  i 
and  Cam  are  warranted  by  Milton’s  example,  and  the  fact  j 
of  Cain’s  transgression  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission 
of  the  design  and  filling  up  a character  who  should  answer  ! 
i all  those  speeches  might  be  a mere  defect  in  the  poet’s  i 
I judgment.  H'  might  think  that  Lucifer’s  known  character  i 
| as  an  LW  Spirit  precluded  his  arguments  from  the  sane-  \ 
, lion  of  authority ; and  that  Cam’s  punishment,  ami  the 
denunciations  which  accompanied  it,  were  a sufficient 
warning.  I know  not  that  any  objection  has  been  made  to 
’Heaven  and  Earth.’  It  has  "the  same  cast  of  excellence 
as  the  more  perfect  parts  of  * Cain,’  but.  perhaps,  not  quite 
no  intense  in  degree. 


“ It  seems  as  if  Lord  Byron  persuaded  himself,  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  being,  lhat  he  nad  always  within  him  two 
contrary  spirits  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  do- 
minion over  him,  and  thus  reconciled  those  extraordinary 
flights  of  intellectual  elevation  and  purity  with  a submission 
to  the  pride,  the  ferocity,  the  worldly  passions,  the  worldly 
enjoyments,  the  corporeal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humor,  the 
vulgarisms,  the  rough  and  coarse  manliness,  to  which  lie 
alternately  surrendered  himself,  nnd  which  the  good-natured 
public  chose  to  consider  as  the  sole  attributes  of  Ins  personal 
character.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  must  have  been 
spent  hi  the  innsings  by  which  these  high  poems,  so  com 
pactcd  of  the  essence  of  thought,  were  produced  ; and,  in 
all  this  large  portion  of  his  existence  here,  his  imagination 
must  have  borne  lum  up  on  Us  wings  into  ethereal  regions, 
far  above  the  gross  and  sensual  enjoyments  of  this  grovel- 
ling earth.  Did  he  deal,  as  minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splen- 
dor of  words,  his  poetry  would  be  no  proof  of  this ; but  he 
never  does  so there  is  always  a breathing  soul  beneath  lus 
words, 

* That  o’er-informs  the  tenement  of  clay 
it  is  like  the  fragrant  vapor  that  rises  in  incense  fron  ne 
earth  through  the  morning  dew  ; and  when  we  listen  to  his 
lyre, 

‘ Less  than  a God  we  think  there  cannot  dwell, 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  sings  so  sweetly  and  so  well  ” 

“ If  Lord  Bvron  thought  that,  however  loudly  noisy  voices 
might  salute  him  with  a rude  and  indiscriminate  clamor  of 
applause,  his  |>oems  were  not  received  with  the  taste  and 
judgment  they  merited,  and  that  severe  and  cruel  comments 
w ere  attached  to  them  by  those  w ho  assumed  to  themselves 
authority,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  genius  without  per- 
verting it  into  neause  of  censure,  that  more  than  outweighed 
the  praise  ; those  fumes  of  tlattery  which  are  imputed  as  the 
causes  of  a delirium  that  led  him  into  extravagancies,  out- 
raging decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public,  never,  tn 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer  ‘ faint  praise’  is  * to  damn  to 
confer  praise  in  a wrong  place  is  to  insult  and  provoke.  Lord 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  all,  the  encouragement  that 
is  most  favorable  to  ripen  the  richest  fruit ; and  it  was  a 
firm  and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  persevere. 

“ For  this  reason,  us  well  ns  for  others,  1 think  fits  foreign 
resiliences  went  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  lus 
Muse  than  a continued  abode  in  England  would  have  been. 
Tho  poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insidious  did  not  reach 
him  so  soon  ; and  ne  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  com- 
panions, mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with 
ordinary  society  which  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
mind.  To  mingle  much  with  the  world  is  to  be  infallibly 
degraded  by  familiarity  ; not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the 
busy  and  the  known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  in- 
significance is  subjected.  Lord  Byron’s  foreign  residence 
exempted  him  from  these  evils:  ho  saw  a few  intimate 
friends,  and  he  corresponded  with  a few  others ; but  such 
an  intercourse  does  not  expose  to  similar  effects.  The  ne- 
cessary know  ledge  and  necessary  hints  may  thus  bu  con- 
veyed ; but  not  all  the  pestilent  chills  which  general  society 
is  so  officious  to  unvey. 

“If  Lord  Byron  had  not  had  a mind  with  a strong  spring 
of  virtue  within  it,  I think  that  he  would  have  thrown  down 
his  pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  received,  and  given  him- 
self up  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  of  such 
spiritual  splendor,  nnd  so  pure,  though  passionate,  an  ele- 
vation, that  thev  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts  which 
were  open  to  doubt  from  a malevolent  construction,  and 
even  have  eclipsed  and  rendered  unnoticeable  many  positive 
faults.  Lord  Byron’s  style,  like  Ins  thoughts,  had  every  va- 
riety : it  did  not  attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make 
poetry  by  the  metaphorical  and  the  figurative;  it  followed 
his  thoughts,  and  was  a part  of  them : it  did  not  fatigue  it- 
self to  render  clear  by  illustration  or  important  by  orna- 
ment, because  the  thought  was  clear  or  important  iii  itself. 

••  I remember,  when  I first  read  • Cain,’  I thought  it.  as  a 
composition,  the  most  enchanting  nnd  irresistible  of  ali  I-ortl 
Byron’s  works ; and  1 think  so  still.  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments, taken  dctachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  doubt 
dangerous,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  eft ; but 
the  class  of  readers  whom  this  poetn  is  likely  to  interest 
are  of  so  very  elevated  a cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry 
is  to  refine,  spiritualize,  and  illumine  the  imagination  with 
such  a sort  of  unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  these, 
I ain  persuaded,  will  become  too  strong  to  incur  any  taint 
thus  predicted,  from  Urn  defect  w-nich  has  been  so  inucb 
insisted  on  ”] 
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WERNER ,■  OR  THE  INHERITANCE: 

A TRAGEDY.* 


TO 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 

BY  ONE  OF  IIIR  HUMBLEST  ADMIRERS, 

THIS  TRAQEDY  Ifl  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 

Tite  following’  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
“ German’*  Tale,  Kruitzner ” published  many  yean* 
ajjo  in  Lee’s  Canterbury  Tales ; written  (I  believe) 
by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  mother,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
*.o  the  remainder  of  the  collection.*  ! have  adopted 
the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
parts  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered,  a few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim,  added  by  myself;  but 
- in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
was  young  (about  fourteen,  I think)  I first  read  this 
tale,  which  made  a deep  impression  upon  me  ; and 
i may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
| that  I have  since  written.  I am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
I was  very  popular  ; or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  gr»*at  writers  in 
the  same  department  But  I have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  concep- 
tion which  r*  develops.  I should  also  add  conception, 


rather  than  execution ; for  the  story  mighi  perhaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upou  this  story, 

I could  mention  some  very  high  names:  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use  ; for  every  one  must 
judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  1 merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  rimy  see  to 
what  extent  I have  borrowed  from  it ; and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure  ! 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama,  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I had  begun  a drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 
1815.  (the  first  I ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  “ Ulric  and  I Irina,”  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  bum,)  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  ! 
'Him  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England ; | 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I have  rewritten  the  > 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  iutended,  nor  in  any  shape  j 
adapted,  for  the  stage.* 

Pisa,  February.  1829 
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• [The  tragedy  of  " Werner’’  was  begun  at  Pisa,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1821,  completed  January  20th,  1822,  and  published 
in  London  m the  November  following.  The  reviews  of 
“Werner”  were,  without  exception,  unfavorable.  One 
critique  of  the  time  thus  opens : — 

•*  Who  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a dramatist  has 
no  right  to  make  free  with  other  people’s  fables  ' On  the 
contrary,  we  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 
genius  which  is  exhumed  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
a:  any  period  flourished  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
flhakspeare  himself  took  his  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
Danish  saga^.  English  Chronicles,  Plutarch's  Lives— from 
anywhere  rather  than  from  his  own  invention.  Hm  did  lie 
take  tke  tchoir  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third, 
or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  T 
Did  he  not  inrrii/,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
tkaracim  of  Ins  pieces  ’ Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
novelist,  or  ballad-maker,  could  have  formed  the  imagination 
of  such  a creature  as  Juliet  J Who  dreams  that  the  II  amlet 
of  Shakspeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  \ hr  melancholy  phi- 
losopher, that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
prehensible and  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  hu- 
man genius,  in  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name, 
w ith  the  rough.  strong- hearted,  bloody-banded  Amlf.tt  of 
the  north  1 VV  no  is  there  that  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken 
the  character  of  Faust  from  the  nursery  rhymes  and 
penny  pamphlets  about  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Fauslus  ? Or 
who.  to  coino  nearer  home,  imagines  that  Lord  Hymn  him- 
M If  found  At*  Surdaimpalus  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  T 
4 But  herr  Lord  Byron  has  invented  nothing— absolutely 
soi  iiiNo.  There  is  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even 
the  most  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lee's  novel, 
occurring  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  brought  about  byex- 
•cP.y  the* same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  sanie  ef- 
fects on  the  plot.  And  then  as  to  the  characters— not  only  is 


! every  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  * Kruitzner,’  but  every  one 
: is  to  be  found  there  more  fully  and  powerfully  developed. 
I Indeed,  but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  from 
1 our  old  familiarity  with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we 
I rather  incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  cist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier, 
■ in  several  of  what  seem  to  Im  meant  for  Ins  most  elaliorate 
delineations.  The  fact  is,  that  this  undeviating  closeness, 
this  bumble  fidelity  of  tmitation,  is  a Hung  so  perfectly  new 
: in  any  Hung  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature,  'Jmt  we  are 
sure  no  one.  who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will 
i be  able  to  form  the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 
“ Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Lee’s  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production;  for,  in  truth,  the 
story  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  Hie 
most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  tune  instructive  stories, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

“ • Kruitzner,  or  the  Herman's  Tale.’  possesses  mystery, 
and  yet  clearness,  as  to  us  structure  ; strength  of  characters, 
and  admirable  contrast  of  characters ; and,  above  all,  the 
most  lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the 
most  affecting  of  moral  lessons.** 

The  reader  will  find  a minute  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xu.  p.  710.] 

* [This  is  not  correct.  “ The  Young  Lady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's.”  and  *•  the  Clergyman’s  Tale,  or  Pembroke,’* 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  M The  Re* 
l cess.”  the  comedy  of  “The  Chapter  of  Accidents,”  and 
“ Almedya,  a Tragedy,”  who  died  in  1824.  The  “Herman’s 
Tale,"  and  all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  w ere 
written  by  Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sister*.] 

» [Werner  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron’s 
dramas  that  proved  successful  in  represent*  non.  It  is  still 
(1836)  in  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Afen. — Werner. 

Ui.kic. 

Strai.kmif.im  * 

IuENOTKIN. 

(•\noR. 

Frit*. 

Hevriok. 

Eric. 

Armirim. 

Mkistkk. 

' Rodoupii. 

Ludwio. 

Women. — Jopkniinp.. 

Ida  Strai.knhf.im 

Scene — Partly  011  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
iu  .Sicgcndorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time — The  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I . 

The  Hall  of  a decayed  Palace  near  a small  Toicn 
on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night 
; tempestuous. 

Werner1 2  and  Joskphine  his  wife. 

Jos.  Mv  love,  be  calmer! 

Wer.  I uin  calm. 

Jos.  To  me — 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 

An-  no  one  walks  a chamber  like  to  ours 
With  stejw  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 

Were  it  a garden,  I should  deem  the©  happy, 

And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 

Hut  here  ! 

Wer.  "I'is  chill ; the  tapestry  lets  through 
I The  wind  to  which  it  waves:  my  blood  Is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no! 

Wer.  (smiling.)  Why ! wouldst  thou  havo  it  so  ? 
Jos.  I would 

Havo  it  a healthful  current. 

Hrer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  ’tis  spilt  or  check’d — how  soon,  I care  uot 
Jos.  And  am  I nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 


> [Werner— we  mean  Kruitzner— is  admirably  drawn. 
Who  docs  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  common 
a character!  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  pow- 
erful connections,  brilliant  prospects,  who.  after  squander- 
ing away  all  in  wanton  self-indulgence,  having  lived  only 
for  himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character, 
the  prev  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  re- 
morse as  in  his  guyeiy.  All  that  is  inconsistent  iu  the  char- 
acter of  Kruitzner  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner 
of  the  drama. — Eel.  Rev.) 

2 'In  this  play.  Lord  Hyron  adopts  the  same  nerveless 
and  pointless  kind  of  blank  verse,  which  was  a sorrow  to 
everybody  in  his  former  dramatic  essays,  ft  is,  indeed. 
: **  most  unmusical,  most  melancholy.”  — “ Ofs,”  “ tos," 
1 amis,”  “ fors,”  *•  bys,"  huts,”  and  the  like,  arc  the  most 


Wer.  All— all 

Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must  j 
break  mine  ? 

Wer.  ( approaching  her  slowly.)  Rut  for  thee  I had  i 
been — no  matter  what, 

Hut  much  of  good  and  evil ; wlmt  I am. 

Thou  knowest ; what  I might  or  should  have  boon 
Thou  knowest  not:  but  still  1 love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Wernf.r  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
Perhaps  affects  me ; I am  a thing  of  feelings, 

And  have  of  lute  lieen  sickly,  as,  ulus! 

Thou  know’st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 

In  watching  me. 

Jos.  To  see  thee  well  is  much — 

To  sec  thee  happy 

H er.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jos.  Rut  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 

Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

Wer.  And  that’s  not  the  worst : who  cores 

For  chambers?  rest  is  all.  The  wretches  whom 
Thou  nuiuesl — ay,  the.  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.  I havo  been  a soldier, 

A hunter,  and  a traveller,  and  atn 
A beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk’st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  them  all  ? 

Wer.  Yes.  And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a peasant. 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

Wer.  1 1 is  not  that,  thou  kuow'st  it  is  not ; wo 
Have  liorne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 

Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  Well? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings 
(though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 

Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 

When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and’ 

Hath  wasted,  not  uloitc  my  strength,  but  means, 

And  leaves  us — no!  this  is  beyond  me  ! — but 
For  this  1 had  been  happy3 — thou  been  happy — 

The  splendor  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name — 


common  conclusions  of  u line  ; there  is  no  ease,  no  flow,  no 
harmony,  “ in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out neither 
is  there  any  thing  of  abrupt  fiery  vigor  to  compensate  for 
these  defects. — lilackuood.j  ' 1 

2 (In  this  drama  there  is  absolutely  no  poetry  to  be  found  , 
and  if  the  measure  of  verse  w hich  is  here  dealt  to  us  be  a 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future,  we  have  only 
to  entreat  that  I-ord  Hyron  will  drop  the  ceremony  of  cutung 
up  lus  prose  into  lines  often,  eleven,  or  twelve  syllables,  (for 

he  is  not  very  punctilious  on  tins  head.}  and  favor  us  with 
it  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  very  cunning  alchemy 
to  transmute  his  verse  into  prose,  nor,  reversing  the  ex- 
periment. to  convert  his  plain  sentences  into  verses  like  his 
own.— “ When,”  says  Werner,  "but  for  this  untoward  sick- 
ness, which  seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier  and  hath 
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My  father's  name — been  still  upheld ; and,  more 
Than  those 

Jos.  (abruptly.)  My  son — our  son — our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms, 

' And  all  u mother's  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years ! he  wua  but  eight  then  : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  bo  now, 

My  Ulric  ! my  adored  ! 

WVr.  I have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune ; now  she  hath  o’ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  boy, — 

Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos.  Lonely  ! my  dear  husband? 

WVr.  Or  worse — involving  all  I love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.  Alone,  1 hud  died, 

And  all  been  over  iu  a nameless  grave. 

Jos.  Aud  I had  not  outlived  thee ; but  pray  take 
Comfort ! We  have  struggled  loug  ; and  they  who 
strive 

With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 

So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.  Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

WVr.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

WVr.  Are  we  not  penniless? 

Jos.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

WVr.  But  I was  horn  to  wealth,  aud  rank,  and 
power ; 

Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas!  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father’s  wrath, 

I In  my  o'er-fenreut  youth  ; but  for  the  abuse 
I>ong  HufFeriiign  have  atoned.  My  father's  death 
T^eft  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 

This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
j The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstepp'd  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows  ? our  son 

I May  have  return'd  back  to  his  gruudsire,  aud 
| Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

WVr.  ’Tis  hopeless. 

Siuce  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  us  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidingN  have  reveal'd  his  course. 

I parted  with  him  to  his  graudsire,  on 
Tb**  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  he  third  generation  ; but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  fall.  *r’s  faults  and  follies. 

Jos.  I must  hojie  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Straleuheim. 

WVr.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
ness ; 

More  fatal  than  a mortal  malady. 

Because  it  taken  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 

Even  now  I feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  « 

How  do  I know  he  hath  not  track’d  us  here? 

Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person  ; and  his  spies, 
Whoso  long  watch’d  thee, have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery *far  behind  : 

None  holds  ns  hern  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 
WVr.  Save  w'hat  we  seem  ! save  what  we  are— 
sick  beggars, 

Even  to  our  very  hope*. — Ha ! ha ! 

Jos.  Alas . 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

WVr.  Who  would  read  in  this  ferm 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a long  line  ? 

Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 

H’Ao,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ? in  this  worn  cheek 
And  fumine-hotlow’d  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder’d  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 

My  Werner  ! when  you  deign’d  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a wandenug  exile. 

WVr.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  u fit  marriage  ; but  I still  hud  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 

Your  father’s  house  was  noble,  though  decay’d  ; 

And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,  [noble; 

Jos.  Your  futher  did  not  think  so,  though  ’twas 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I should  have  deem’d  it  what  it  is. 

WVr.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

WVr.  How, — nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse  ; for  it  has  been  a canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning  : but  for  this, 

We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully  ; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  futhers, 

Thou  mightst  have  earn'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 
earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

WVr.  ( ironically .)  And  becu  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 

Excellent ! [art 

Jos.  Whate’er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 

My  heart’s  first  choice ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride  ; naught,  save  thy 
sorrows : 

While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them  ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  ! 
WVr.  My  better  angel ! such  I have  ever  found 
thee ; 

This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 

Ne’er  raised  a thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 

Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes : my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  us  to  unmuke  an  empire. 

Had  such  bccu  my  iultcrituuco  ; hut  now, 

Chasten’d,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — to  l<*o  this  for  our  son  and  thee ! 

Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-aud-lwcntieth  spring, 

wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means,  and  leaves  us— 
no ! this  is  beyond  ine ! but  for  this  1 had  been  happy.”— 
This  is,  indeed,  beyond  us.  If  this  be  poetry,  than  we 
were  w rong  in  Inking  his  Lordship’s  preface  for  prose.  It 
will  run  on  ten  feet  as  well  as  the  rest 

**  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 
Or  altered,  a few  of  the  names  changed,  and 
One  character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 

Addca  by  myself ; but  in  the  rest  the 

Original  is  chiefly  followed.  When 

I was  young  (about  fourteen,  I think)  I 

First  read  this  talc,  which  made  a deep  impresakm 

Upon  me.” — 

Nor  is  there  a line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  ws 
could  point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad.— Cahi  itu  J 
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| My  father  barr’d  me  from  my  father*  house, 

The  lust  sole  scion  of  n thousand  sires, 

(For  1 was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Thun  to  ls>hold  my  boy  and  my  boy’s  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion  ; although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  hud  knocking  is  heard . 

Joa.  Hark ! 

Wcr.  A knocking! 

Joa.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour?  We  havo 
Few  viators. 

Wrr.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 

Well,  lam  prepared. 

[Werner  put  a hia  hand  into  hia  bosom , as  if 
to  search  for  some  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh  ! do  not  look  so.  1 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  : — 

The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[£»Ae  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Idkksteix.1 

fden.  A fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What’s  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Wcr.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it? 

Idea.  Not  afraid? 

Egad  ! I am  afraid.  You  look  tin  if 
I ask’d  for  something  hotter  than  your  name, 

By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wcr.  Better,  sir ! 

Idrn.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony : what 
Shall  I say  more?  You  have  been  a guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince'*  palace — (to  be  sure, 

Hia  highness  had  resign’d  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  yearn — but  ’tis  still  a palace) — 
I say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wcr.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Idm.  A goodly  name,  a very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a trader’s  board : 

I have  a cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  hn*  got  a wife  w!.o  !»re 
The  same.  He  is  an  officer  of  trust, 

Surgeon’s  assistant,  (hoping  to  be  surgeon,) 

And  has  done  miracles  i’  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wcr.  To  youn? 

Jos.  Ob,  yes ; we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Werner. 
Cannot  you  humor  the  dull  gossip  till 
Wo  learn  li  j purpose  ? 

I den.  Well,  Fm  glad  of  that ; 

I thought  so  dll  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play’d  round  my  heart : — blood  is  not  water,  cousin  : 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  driuk  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  : relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 

And  if  you  hnd  not,  I’ve  no  wine  to  offer, 

Fine  it  were  yonr* : but  this  you  know,  or  shoaM  know  j 
You  see  I nrn  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  we 
That  I would  he  alone  ; but  to  your  business  : 

What  bring*  you  here  7 

Iden.  Why,  what  tdiould  bring  me  hero  i , 

Wer.  I know  not,  though  I think  that  I could  gueae  ! 
That  which  will  wild  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside.)  Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

Iden.  You  don’t  know  what  has  happen'd,  then? 

Jos.  Ilow  should  we? 

Iden.  The  river  ha*  o’erflow’d. 

Jos.  Ala*  ! we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  day*  ; sinco 
It  keep*  u*  here. 

Iden.  But  what  you  don’t  know  ia, 

That  a great  personage,  who  fain  would  cron* 

Against  the  stream  and  three  postillion*’  wishes, 

Is  dm wn’d  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horse*, 

A monkey,  and  a mastiff,  and  a valet 

Jos.  Poor  creature*  ! are  you  *ure  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  monkey. 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ; hut  ns  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency'*  dead 
Or  no ; your  nobtemen  are  hard  to  drown, 

A*  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 

But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow’d 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 

And  now  a Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 

Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch’d  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A lodging,  or  a grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  receive  him?  here,  I hope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service — eay  the  word. 

Iden.  Here?  no;  but  in  the  prince’*  own  apartment, 
As  fits  a noble  guest : — ’tis  damp,  no  doubt, 

Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 

But  then  he  comes  from  a much  damper  place, 

So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in ’t,  if  he  be 

Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 

He’ll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow : lie’ertheless, 

I havo  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is, 

In  rase  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

I hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

WYr.  Intendant, 

Have  yon  not  lenm’d  his  name?  My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  his  wife. 
Retire  : I’ll  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  Josepuixb. 

Iden.  His  name?  oh  Lord! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a name  or  no  ? 

’Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  lie’s  able 
To  give  an  answer ; or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.  Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 

Wer.  True,  true,  I did  so  ; you  say  well  aud  wisely. 

Enter  Gabor.9 

Gab.  If  I intrude,  I cravo- 

Iden.  Oh,  no  intrusion! 

* (The  most  amusing  fellow  in  the  drama  Is  Monsieur 
Idenstein  ; who  makes  the  finest  speech,  too,  beyond  com- 
parison, of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is, 
where  he  got  it.— Eel.  Rev.] 

* [Gabor  is  a most  inexplicable  personage : he  is  always 
on  tke  point  of  turning  out  something  more  than  he  proves 

to  be.  A sort  of  mysterious  horror  is  thrown  round 
his  impalpability,  in  the  tale;  but,  in  the  drama,  he  is 
only  a sentimental,  moody,  high-mettled  soldier  of  for- 
tune, whose  appearances  and  disappearances  arc  alike 
singularly  inopportune,  and  who  ends  in  a mere  mercen- 
ary. His  character,  is,  we  think,  decidedly  a failure. — Ed 
Rev.  J 
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This  is  the  pulace  ; this  a stranger  like 
Yourself ; I pray  you  make  yourself  at  home  : 

But  where ’s  his  excellency?  ami  how  fares  ho? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  hut  out  of  |>eril : 

He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a cottage, 
(Where  I doff’d  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither,) 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenching, 
lie  will  be  here  anon. 

i Iden.  What  ho,  there ! bustle  ! 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad ! 

[frire.i  directions  to  different  servants  who 
enter. 

A nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 

Keep  up  the  stove — I will  myself  to  the  cellar — 

And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 

! Shall  furnish  forth  tho  bod-apparel ; for, 

To  say  tho  truth)  they  arc  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
i Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.  And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

(lah.  Faith ! 

. I cannot  tell ; but  I should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  tahlo  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river:  but  for  fear 
) Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I moan 
; To  sup  myself,  and  have  a friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  tfl  your  good  cheer  with 
A traveller's  appetite. 

Idea.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name : what  is  it  ? 

Gab.  I do  not  know. 

Idea.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab.  I help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Iden.  Well,  that’s  strauge, 

To  savj  a man’s  lifo  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ; for  thero  are  some  I know  so  well, 

I scarce  should  givo  myself  tho  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  cnll’d? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside.)  I think  that  all  tho  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 

Since  no  ono  cares  to  tell  me  what  he ’s  call’d ! 

Pray,  has  kis  excellency  a large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient. 

Iden.  IIow  many? 

Gab.  1 ok.  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 
Iden.  Well,  what  would  I givo  to  save  a great 
man ! 

No  doubt  you'll  havo  a swingeing  sum  as  recom- 
pense. 

Gab.  Perhajw. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I havo  not  yot  put  up  myself  to  salo : 

In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A glass  of  your  flockcheitner — a green  glass, 
Wreath’d  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O’erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage  ; 

For  which  I promise  you,  in  case  you  e’er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown’d,  (ulthough  I own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 

I’ll  pull  you  out  for  nothing.  Quick,  my  friend, 

And  think,  for  every  bumper  I shall  quaff, 

A wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden.  (aside.)  J don’t  much  like  this  fellow — close 
and  dry 

He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not:  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have  ; if  that  unlock  him  not, 

I shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[ Exit  Idknsteui. 

Gab.  (to  Weh.ver.)  This  master  of  tho  ceremo- 
nies is 

The  intendant  of  the  pulace,  I presume : 

’Tis  a fine  building,  but  decay’d. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 

For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickly.)  Sir ! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me:  havo  I said  aught  to  offend  you? 

Wer.  Nothing : but  wo  are  strangers  to  each  ether. 
Gab.  And  that’s  the  reason  I would  have  us  less  so: 
I thought  our  ^tstliug  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a chance  and  passing  guest,  the  coun- 
terpart 

Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wer.  _ Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  ns  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 

It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 

I thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me  ; my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  ploase. 

I have  been  a soldier,  and  perhajw  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.  I have  also  served,  and  can 

Requite  a soldier’s  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service? 

The  Imjierial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself.)  I 
commanded — no — I mean 
I served  ; but  it  is  many  years  ago, 

When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  ’gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that’s  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn’d  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may  ; and,  to  say  truth, 

Sonic  lake  tho  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that  ? 

Gab.  Whate’er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.  All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia’s  woods  nro  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance:  tho  Chatclains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  ’tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 

My  comfort  is  that,  wander  whore  I may, 

I’ve  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  That’s  harder  still.  You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I was. 

Gab.  You  look  ono  still.  All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  oven  though  enemies. 

Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  lovoll’d)  at  each  other’s  hearts ; but  when 
A truce,  a j>eace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
Tho  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
Tho  spark  which  lights  tho  matchlock,  wo  are  breth- 
ren. 

You  are  poor  and  sickly — I am  not  rich,  but  healthy; 
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I want  for  nothing  which  I cannot  want ; 

You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  f 

[Gabor  pulls  out  his  purse. 
t Wer.  Who 

Told  you  I was  a beggar? 

Gab.  You  yourself, 

In  saying  you  wero  a soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer.  { lookin'*  at  him  trith  suspicion.)  You  know 
me  not? 

Gah.  I know  no  man,  not  even 

I Myself : how  should  I then  know  one  I ne’er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

Wer.  Sir,  I thank  you. 

Your  offer ’s  noble  were  it  to  a friend. 

And  not  unkind  us  to  an  unknown  stranger. 

Though  scarcely  prudent ; hut  no  less  I thank  yon. 

( I am  a beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 

And  when  I beg  of  any  oue,  it  shall  he 
Of  him  wno  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.  Pardon  me.  [Exit. 
Gab.  (solus.)  A goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though 
worn, 

As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 

Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 

I scarce  know  which  most  quickly : but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  belter  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  suge  intendunt,  with  the  wine:  however, 

For  the  cup’s  sako  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idknbtkix. 

Iden.  'Tis  here ! the  supernaculum  ! twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  ’tis  a day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ; and  ’tis  great  pity, 

Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
F;ll  full — Here’s  to  our  hostess ! — your  fair  wife  ! 

[Takes  the  glass. 
Iden.  Fair ! — Well,  I trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 

To  that  you  show  for  beauty  ; but  1 pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I met  ill  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem’d  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 

(Though  in  a garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  return’d  my  salutation — 

Is  not  tho  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I would  she  were  l 

But  you’re  mistake  : : — that's  the  stranger’s  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a prince’s : 
Though  time  hath  touch’d  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  moro  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I can  say  for  Madame  Idonstein, 

At  least  in  beauty:  as  for  majesty. 

She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind ! 

Gab.  I don’t  But  who 

May  be  this  stranger?  He  too  hath  a bearing 
! Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  Tli  ere  I differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ; but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 

Except  his  name,  (aud  that  I only  I earn'd 
! To-night,)  I know  not 

| Gab.  But  how  came  he  here? 

Iden.  In  a roost  miserable  oid  caleche, 


About  a month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.  He  should  have  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  tme  ! — but  why? 

Iden.  Why,  what  is  life 

Without  a living?  He  has  not  a stiver. 

Gah.  In  that  case,  I much  wonder  that  a person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden.  That’s  true  ; but  pity,  as  you  know,  does 
make 

One’s  heart  commit  tht*e  follies  ; and  besides, 

They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 

Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 

And  so  I thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I gave  them 
The  nin  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 

They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls . 

Iden.  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty, 

If  I mistake  not.  Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Iden.  Oh  ! Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven 
itself. 

Some  days  ago  that  look’d  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner!  I have Jieard  the  namo : 

But  it  may  be  a feign’d  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough ! 

But  hark ! a noise  of  w'heels  and  voices,  and 
A blaze  of  torches  from  without.  As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency  ’a  come. 

I must  be  at  my  post : will  you  not  join  me. 

To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I dragg’d  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  comity  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat, 
lie  has  valets  now  enough  : they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 

All  roaring  “ Help !”  but  offering  none  ; and  ns 
For  duty,  (as  you  call  it) — I did  mine  then. 

Now  do  yours,  lienee,  aud  bow  and  cringe  him 
here ! 

Iden.  I cringe!  — but  1 shall  lose  the  opportu- 
nity— 

Plague  take  it ! he’ll  lie  here , and  I not  there  / 

[Exit  Idknstkin  hastily. 

Re-enter  Werner. 

Wer.  (to  himself.)  I heard  a noise  of  wheels  and 
voices.  How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me  ! 

Perceiving  Gabor.]  Still  here  ! Is  he  not 
A spy  of  my  pursuer’s  ? His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  aud  to  a stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a secret  enemy  ; 

For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt  f I 

Aud  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 

These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.  The  baron, 

Or  count,  (or  whatsoe’er  this  half-drown’d  noble 
May  be,)  for  whom  this  dcsolute  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Iden.  (without.)  This  way— 

Thii  way,  your  excellency : — have  a care, 
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Tho  staircase  is  a little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay’d ; but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Stralkxheim,  Idrnstkin,  and  Attendant* — 
partly  hi s own,  and  partly  Retainer s of  the  Domain 
of  which  Idf.xbtf.in  is  Inlendant. 

Stral.  I’ll  rest  me  here  a moment. 

Idcn.  {to  the  servants.)  Ho ! a chair ! 

Instantly,  knaves  ! (Stralkniip.im  sits  down. 

Wer.  (aside.)  ’Tis  he  ! 

Stral.  I’m  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Pleaso  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  ( aloud  and  hastily.)  Who  says  that ! 

[They  look  at  him  with  surprise. 
Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  ! — 
bat 

Here’s  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  (Pointing’  to  Gabor. 

Gab.  I seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I ovro  ray  rescue.  Is  not  that  the  other  T 

[Pointing  to  Werner. 
My  state  when  I was  succor’d  must  excuso 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He ! — no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  res- 
cue 

, Than  can  afford  it  ’Tis  a poor  sick  man, 
j Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a bed 
1 From  whence  he  never  d roam’d  to  rise. 

Stral.  Mothonght 

That  there  were  two 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company  ; 

But,  in  the  service  render’d  to  your  lordship, 

I aeeds  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent. 

The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render’d 
Was  his  : it  was  his  fortune  to  he  first. 

My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp’d  me ; therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.  I was  but  a glad  second 
Unto  a nobler  principal. 

StraL  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Alten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Y our  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 

And  said  he  would  lie  here  to-morrow. 

Stral.  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I can  but  offer  thanks, 

And  then 

Gab.  I seek  no  more,  and  scarce  (iese-^e 

So  much.  My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral.  ( fixing  his  eyes  upon  Werner  : then  aside) 
It  cannot  be  ! and  yet  ho  must  be  look’d  to. 

’Tis  twenty  years  since  I beheld  him  with 

These  eyes  ; and,  thrugh  my  agents  still  have  kept 

Theirs  ou  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 

My  own  from  his,  not  to  nlorm  him  into 

Suspicion  of  my  plan.  Why  did  1 leave 

At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 

If  this  be  he  or  no?  I thought,  ere  now, 

To  have  been  lord  of  8iegemiorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  hero  till 

[He  pauses,  and  looks  at  Werner  ; then  resumes. 

Tilts  man  must 

Be  watch’d.  If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 

His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.  I must  be  wary: 

Ah  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  . Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.  Will  it  not  please  you  to  puss  on  ? 

Stral.  ’Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  wnigh’d- 
dowu  spirit 

An  outward  show  of  thought.  I will  to  rest. 

Iden.  The  prince’s  chamber  is  prepared,  with  JI 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  w'hen 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter’d. 

And  devilish  damp,  but  fiuo  enough  by  torchlight ; 

And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a hatchment ; 

So  let  their  bearer  sleep  ’neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  forever  lie.  I 

StraL  (rising  and  turning  to  Gabor.)  Good-night, 
good  people!  Sii,  I trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  npter  to  requite  your  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I crave  your  company 
A moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I attend  you. 

Stral.  (after  a few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Wiw*  | 

nkr.)  Friend ! 

Wer.  Sir ! 

Iden.  Sir  ! Lord — oh  lord ! Why  dou’t  you  say 

His  lordship,  or  his  excellency?  Pray, 

My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  mail's  want  of  breeding : 

He  hath  not  been  accustom’d  to  admission 
To  such  a presence. 

Stral.  (to  Idenbtein.)  Peace,  attendant ! 

Iden.  Oh ! 

I am  dumb. 

Stral.  (to  Werner.)  Have  you  been  long  here? 

Wer.  Long  ? 

Stral.  I sought 

An  answer,  uot  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.  I am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I know  not 

Stral.  Indeed ! Ne’er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask’d  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I know  it  such, 

I will  requite— -that  is,  reply — iu  unison. 

StraL  Tho  iutendaut  said,  you  had  been  deta'n’d 
by  sickness — 

If  I could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  .' 

HYr.  (quickly.)  I am  not  journeying  tho  same 
Way ! 

Stral  How  kuow  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route? 

Her.  Because  thero  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.  You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I some  dav»  • heuceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  tliougn  they  lend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  stution. 

Wer.  (bitterly.)  Is  it  ? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Yonr  garb. 

Wer.  ’Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 

As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 

But,  iu  a word,  what  would  you  with  mo  l 
Stral.  (startled.)  I ? 

Wer  Yes — you  ! You  know  mo  not,  and  question 
* me, 
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And  wonder  that  I answer  not — not  knowing 
My  nquisitor.  Explain  what  you  would  have, 

And  then  I'll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  I knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  re- 
serve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such : — Have  you  none  ? 

Strnl.  None  which  can 

Interest  a mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  snme  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  muu 
Who  can  have  naught  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward : 

I only  meant  you  service — but  good-night ! 

Inteudant,  show  the  way  ! (to  Gabor.)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me? 

[Exeunt  Stralenheim  and  attendants ; Iden- 
steis  anil  Gabor. 

Wer.  (sol us.)  ’Tis  he  ! I am  taken  in  tho  toils.  Be- 
fore 

I quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 

Inform'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzncr  (such  the  name  I then  bore)  when 
I came  upon  the  froutier ; the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  1 left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I was  to  quit  them  ! But 
I deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  bullied  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit 
Wliut’s  to  be  done?  He  knows  me  not  by  person  ; 

I Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 

Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 

■ We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.  But  those  about  him  ! Now  I can 
Divine  tho  frankness  of  tho  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenhcim’s, 

To  sound  and  to  secure  me.  Without  means! 

1 Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men’s  lives, — 

How  cun  I hope  ! An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair  ; and  now,  ’tis  such, 

The  past  seems  parudise.  Another  day, 

And  I’m  detected,— on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 

When  a few  dro[>«  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape 

Enter  Idbnstbin  and  Fritz  in  conversation. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Idea.  I tell  you  ’tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  tho  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  tho  commnudaut. 

Idea.  I will  do  what  I can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ; you  will  bo  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Idea.  Tho  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  Ho  hath  thrown  himself  into  un  easy  chair 
Beside  tho  fire,  and  slumbers ; and  has  order’d 
He  may  not  be  disturb’d  until  eleven 
When  "he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

I den.  Before 

Ai  hour  is  past  I’ll  do  rny  best  to  servo  him. 

Fritz,  llsniombor  ! [Exit  Fritz. 


Iden.  The  devil  lake  these  great  men  . they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.  Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  jieril 
Of  their  lives,  dispatch  them  o’er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.  Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow  feeling: 

But  no,  “ it  must,"  and  there's  an  end.  How 
now  ? 

Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner? 

Wer.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes — he’s  dozing 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 

Here  is  a packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses ; 

But  I must  not  lose  time  : Good-night ! [ Exit. 

Wer.  “ To  Frankfort !” 

So,  so,  it  thickens ! Ay,  “ the  commandant” 

This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father’s  house.  No  doubt 
Ho  writes  for  a detachment  to  convey  mo 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 
’This 

[Wernf.r  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a knife 
lying  on  a table  in  a recess. 

Now  I am  master  of  myself  at  least. 

Hark, — footsteps ! How  do  I know  that  Stralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 

That  he  suspects  me 's  certain.  I’m  alono  ; 

He  with  a numerous  train.  I weak  ; he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 

I nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I reach  my  own  domain  ; 

He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  im|>oae 

Still  further  on  theso  obscure  petty  burghers 

Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.  Hark  ! nearer  still ! 

I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No!  all  is  silent — ’twas  my  fancy! — 

Still  us  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder: — I must  hush  my  soul 
Amidst  its  perils.  Yet  I will  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  pussago 
I wot  of:  it  will  serve  inc  as  a den 
Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst 

[Werner  draws  a panel,  and  exit,  closing  it 
after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  Joseehine. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Jos.  Here,  I thought : I left  hii  * 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.  But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  ho  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  inteudant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  tho  intendaul  on 
Tho  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  bo  plain, 

I have  my  doubts  if  ho  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas ! 

What  can  thero  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gab.  That  you  know  best. 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  bohulf. 

Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved? 

Gab.  I help’d  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ; but 
I did  uot  pledge  myself  to  servo  him  in 
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Oppression.  I know  well  theso  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 

I have  proved  them  ; and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I fiud  them  practising  against  tho  weak : — 

This  is  iny  only  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  bo 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gab.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jo*.  He  was  not  once  : but  timo  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I’m  sorry  for  it. 

Snspiciou  is  a hoavy  armor,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night ! I trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

(Exit  Gabor. 

Re-enter  Idknstkin  and  some  Peasants.  Josephine 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  But  if  I'm  drown’d  ? 

Idea.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for’t. 

And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  us  much, 

I doubt  not. 

Serond  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families? 

Jden.  Cannot  be  worse  oft’  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  l>etter. 

Third  Peasant.  I have  neither,  and  will  venture. 
Idea.  That’s  right  A gallant  carle,  und  fit  to  be 
A soldier.  I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince’s  body-guard — if  you  succeed  ; 

And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 

Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant.  No  moro ! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  umbition  ! 

I tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  iu 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a treasure. 

Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 

When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  Peasant.  Never — but  no’er 

The  lesi  I must  have  three. 

Idea.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  bom,  knave? 

Third  Peasant.  No — the  prince’s, 

And  not  tho  stranger’s. 

Idea.  Sirrah  ! in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I’m  sovereign  ; und  tho  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection  ; — “ Cousin  Idenstein  ! 

(Quoth  he)  you’ll  order  out  a dozen  villains.’’ 

And  so,  you  villains ! troop — march — march,  I suy 
And  if  u single  dog’s-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  tho  Oiler — look  to  it ! 

For  ever)-  page  of  paper,  shall  a hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a drum, 

Like  Ziska’s  skin,  to  l>eat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — Away,  ye  oarth-wonns ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  oat. 
Jos.  ( coming  forward.)  I fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated, 

Of  feudal  tyranny  o’er  petty  victims ; 

I cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 

Even  here,  in  th'i  .vroto,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 

Tb?  dimmest  in  tne  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O’er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
Iu  servitude,  o’er  something  still  more  servile ; 

And  vico  in  misery  affecting  still 
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A tatter’d  splendor.  What  a stato  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  und  merchants, 

Like  Cosmo.  We  had  evils,  hut  not  such 
As  these ; and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  euch  herb 
Was  in  itself  a meal,  and  every  vino 
Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 
The  heart  of  man  ; and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 
(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  tho  thin  robe,  less 
Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell’d  purple. 

But,  here  ! tho  despots  of  tho  north  appear 
To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rugs, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.  And  ’tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants!  and  such  his  prido  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 
Father  bom  in  an  hmnblo  state  could  nerv.* 

His  soul  to  persecute  a son  withal, 

Hath  changed  .10  atom  of  his  early  nature  ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 
Kindness  was  taught  a different  lesson.  Father. 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 
Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric ! I love  my  sou,  as  thou  didst  me  ! 

What's  that?  Thou,  Werner!  can  it  be?  and  thus? 

Enter  Werner  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  | 
by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after  i 
him. 

IVer.  (not  at  first  recognising  her.)  Discover’d 

then  I'll  stab ( recognising  her.) 

Ah ! Josephine, 

Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest?  My  God!  * 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Wer.  (showing  a rouleau.)  Here's  gold — gold, 
Josephine, 

Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon- 
Jos.  Ami  how  obtain’d  ? — that  knife ! 

Wer.  ’Tis  bloodless — yet. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comcst  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not ! but  let  us  think  whore  we  shall 
^ K° 

This — this  will  make  us  way — (showing  the  gold) — 
I'll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I dare  not  thiuk  thee  guilty  of  dishouor. 

W'er.  Dishonor! 

Jos.  I have  said  it 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

’Tis  tho  last  night,  I trust,  that  wo  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  tho  worst,  I ho|>o. 

WVr.  Hope  ! I make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Wer.  (fiercely.)  Left  one  thing  undone  which 
Had  made  all  well : let  me  not  think  of  it ! 

Away ! 

Jos.  Alas,  that  I should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[ Exeunt. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  name  Palace 

Enter  Idenstkin  ind  Other $ 

/den.  Fine  doings!  goodly  doings ! honest  doings  ! 
A baron  pillaged  in  a prince’s  palace ! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a sin  ne’er  was  heard  of. 

Frits.  It  hardly  could,  unlees  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Itlen.  Oh  ! that  ! e'er  should  live  to  see  this  day  ! 
The  honor  of  our  city's  gone  forever. 

Frits.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent: 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a search. 

Idea.  And  so  am  T. 

Frits.  But  whom  do  yon  suspect? 
idea.  Suspect ! all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me  ! 
Frits.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 
Idea.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  1 

Iden.  Certain.  I have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 

Atid  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 

Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.  Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 

Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Frits.  The  man  call'd  Werner's  poor  ! 

Iden.  Poor  as  a miser.1 

1 But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 

1 By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron’s  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 

Besides,  I bade  him  44  good  night"  in  the  hull, 

Almost  a mile  off*,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Frits.  There’s  another, 

The  stranger 

Idm.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Frits.  He  who  help’d 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Idm.  Not 

Unlikely.  But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How?  We,  sir! 

Iden.  No — not  you. 

But  some  ot  tu*  inferior  knaves.  You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 

The  velvet  ehair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 

His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold  ; of  which  one  only 
Hus  di*np|>car*d  ; — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Frits.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick  ; the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unirnpeoch'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation  ; such  ns  in  accompts, 

, Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery. 

Where  all  men  take  their  prey  : as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents. 

Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters: 

But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery. 

We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.  Then 
Hud  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop’d  all ; 

Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

'Twas  none  of  our  corps  ; but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 

The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yoomlfl 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ; I honor  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  iny*principles,  I hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.  But  to  the  point : What's  to 
be  done  ? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a good  deal  to  be 
said. 

We’ll  offer  a reward ; move  heaven  and  earth, 

And  the  police,  (though  there’s  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort ;)  pu*t  notices  in  manuscript, 

(For  we’ve  no  printer;)  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them,  (for  few  can,  save  lie  and  I.) 

We’ll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  |>ockets  ; also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 

Prisoners  we’ll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 

And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  'tis  not  found. 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twire  its  suhstauce  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  tliis  rouleau.  Here’s  alchemy 
For  your  lord’s  losses ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a better. 

Iden.  Where  ? 

Fritz.  In  a most  immense  inheritance  . 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 

Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.  Oh,  yes  ; but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world’s  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 

A prodigal  sou,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ; for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf ; and,  therefore, 

If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.  But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 

Were  lie  to  reappear:  he’s  politic, 

And  has  much  influence  with  u certain  court. 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  ’Tis  true,  there  is  a grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim’d  from  his  son’s  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir ; but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so? 

Fritz.  His  sire  in  ado 

A left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 

With  an  Italian  exile’s  dark -eyed  daughter  : 

Noble,  they  say,  too ; hut  no  match  for  such 
A house  as  Siegendorf’s.  The  graudsire  ill 

printer  has  nu.li  ar.  add  mistake : — ' poor  as  a 
auxin,'  instead  of  * poor  as  a miter.’  The  expression  may 

seem  st ranee,  but  it  is  only  a translation  of 4 semper  avarus 
eget !’  " — Lord  Byron  to  Ur.  Murray.) 
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Could  brook  the  alliance  ; and  could  ne’er  bo  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  lie’s  a lad  of  mettlo,  ne  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Frits.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough  : they  say, 

He  forms  a happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ; but 
The  strangest  is,  that  ho  too  disappear’d 
Some  mouths  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did  ! 

Fritz.  Why,  yes: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 

An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 

Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it. 

Iden.  Was  there  no  causo  assign’d  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt,  i 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.  Some  avert'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ; some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly, 

(But  that  could  scarce  In*,  for  ho  doted  on  him ;) 

A third  believed  ho  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 

But  peace  lieing  made  soon  ufter  his  departure, 

He  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive  ; 

A fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised. 

As  there  wus  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wdd  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join’d  the  black  bands,  who  lay  wasto  Lusatiu, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 

Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A kind  of  general  condotticro  system 
Of  bandit  wurfare  : each  troop  with  its  chief, 

Aud  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 

To  risk  his  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows ! 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  die  suvage  love  of  enterprise, 

That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a pleasure. 

I’ve  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 

Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  aud  honey.  After  all, 

Your  Wullenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 

Your  Balmier,  and  your  Torstensou  and  Weimar, 
W«'j  but  the  samo  thing  upon  a grand  scale ; 

And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim’d, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.  Here  comee 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 

But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stralkniieim  and  Ulric.1 

Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation,  gentlo  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thunks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 


1 (The  characters  are  anything  but  original-...  Ulric  is 
only  llie  Giaour,  Conrad,  Luia,  Alp,  &c.  fcc.,  rehashed  and 
served  up  as  a Bohemian.  **  Codum.  non  aniinmu  mutant.” 
It  is  the  old  mess  with  a new  sauce.  Compare  hint  particu- 
larly with  Lara,  and  you  must  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance. Both  high  born— both  leaving  home  mysteriously 
—both  eispccted  of  being  linked  with  desperate  characters 


Making  mo  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 

And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 

They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Ulr.  I pray  you  pre.-«  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral.  But 

Can  I not  serve  you?  You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throw’s  out  heroes  ; fair  in  favor; 
Brave,  I iniow,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 

And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a form  and  heart, 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 

As  ardently  for  glory  us  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element. 

You  are  made  for  the  service : I huve  served  : 

Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends,  * 
Who  shall  he  yours.  ’Tie  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favors  such  views  at  present  scantily  ; 

But  ’twill  not  last,  men’s  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a petty  war,  as  the  times  show’  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a mere  arm’d  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own  ; and,  in  the  mean  tinji 
You  might  obtain  a jiost,  which  would  ensure 
A higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.  I speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I stand  well  w’ith  the  Elector ; in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I am  a stranger,  aud  wo  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.  If  I must  decline 
Your  offer,  ’tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Stral.  Why,  this  is  mere  usury  ! 

I owe  my  life  to  you,  und  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 

To  heap  moro  obligations  on  mo,  till 
I bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I claim  the  payment. 

Stral.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  bom? 

Ulr.  I have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  it.  Might  I ask  your 
itnme  ? 

Ulr.  Ulric. 

Stral.  Your  house’s? 

Ulr.  When  I’m  worthy  of  it, 

I'll  answer  you. 

Stral.  ( aitide .)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 

Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  theso  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Whero  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idknstein. 
So,  sirs  ! how  havo  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Then 

I am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden.  Humph  ! — not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Iden.  Oh  ! for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected  ? 

Stral.  Who  may  he  bo  ? 


—both  reluming  to  play  the  magnifico— both  charged  with 
heavy  crimes,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  absent  on 
their  wild  exploits,  aud  both  ready  lo  get  rid  of  their  ac- 
cusers by  the  summary  process  of  murder.  Boih  nre,  more 
over,  very  tine  speakers,  valiant  men.  i.igh-browed.  bright- 
eyed, bluck-haired.— Maoinn.J 
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I den.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord? 

Slral.  How  should  I ? I was  fast  asleep. 

Iden  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that’s  the  cause  I know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Doll ! 

Iden . Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being;  robb’d,  dou’t  recognise 
The  rogue  ; how  should  I,  not  bciug  robb’d,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?  Iu  the  crowd, 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better: 

’Tin  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungrou 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features; 

But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 

Whether  he  bo  found  criminal  or  no, 

His  face  shall  bo  so. 

Stral.  (to  Fritz.)  Prithee,  Fritz,  intuitu  me 
What  hath  been  doue  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Frits.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss,  (which,  I must  own,  offer  j* 
me 

Just  now  materially,)  I needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ; for 
So  dexterous  a spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  intendaut! 

Iden.  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  ray  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Stral.  You  join’d  us  but  this  momjng, 

And  have  not  heard  that  I was  robb’d  lust  night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumor  of  it  reach’d  me  as  I pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a strange  business  ; 

The  intendaut  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.  You  see 

Stral.  ( impatiently .)  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.  You  see— — 

Stral.  ( again  interrupting  him , and  addresting 
V LRIC.) 

In  short,  I was  asleep  upon  a chair, 

My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I much  like  to  lose, 

Though  in  part  only :)  somo  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  ray  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A hundred  golden  ducuts,  which  to  find 
I would  lie  fain,  and  there’s  an  end.  Perhaps 
You  (as  I still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday’s  great  o'  'igutiou,  this, 

Though  slighter,  yet  1101  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time— 

(To  iDKNitrKiN.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.  But  so  mu«v  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None ; so  let’s  march  ; we’ll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I’ll  answer  you. 

Fritz  I will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritz  Hence ! 


Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle  ! 

I [Exit  with  Idp.nstein  and  Fritz 
Stral.  (tolut.)  A stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking 
stripling, 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labor, 

And  with  u brow  of  thought  beyond  his  yean* 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
Iu  answering  yours.  I wish  I could  engage  him: 

I have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 

For  this  inheritance  is  worm  u struggle. 

And  though  I am  not  the  imm  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  uro  they  who  now  rise  up  between  mo 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,  's  a bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play’d  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.  That’s  well.  The  father, 
whom 

For  years  I’ve  track'd,  as  iic*s  the  bloodhound, 
never 

Iu  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  hud  put  ine 
To  fault ; but  here  I hare  him,  uud  that's  better 
It  must  he  he  ! All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  ray  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes  ! 

The  mail,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  aud  the  time  ; the  uecount,  .00, 

The  intendaut  gave  (for  I have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife’s  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snukcB  aud  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly",  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my’  mind.  However, 

We’ll  grapple,  ne’ertheleos.  In  a few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rita*  not  the  higher,  (and  the  weather  favors 
Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have  him  safe 
Within  a dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  reul  estate  and  name ; and  there’s  no  harm  done. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I deem.  This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 

He’s  poor,  and  thut’s  suspicious — he’s  unknown. 

And  that’s  defenceless. — True,  we  have  no  proofs 
Of  guilt, — but  w-hat  hath  he  of  innocence? 

Were  ho  a man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 

In  other  bearings,  I should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  ou  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I like  not ; aud  alone 
Of  all  urouud,  except  the  iutendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  ray  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Friend,  how  faro  you  ? 

Gah.  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere,  when  they 
Have  supp’d  and  slumber’d,  uo  groat  mutter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I heard 

Of  your  late  loss ; but  ’tis  a trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral . You  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.  But  1 came  here  to  seek  you. 

Your  couriers  are  turn’d  back — I have  outstrippd 
them, 

In  my  return. 
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StraL  You! — Why? 

Gab.  I went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 

As  being  r.axious  to  resume  my  journey. 

Your  messengers  were  all  check’d  like  myself ; 

Aud,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I await 
The  current’s  pleasure. 

Stral  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 

I order’d  this  at  all  rusks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea,  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swolu  stream.)  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

Stral.  I must  see  to  it: 

The  knaves ! the  slaves ! — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  Stralrnheim. 

Gab.  ( solus .)  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
will’d  baron  ! 

Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry, 

The  pronx  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times, 

Have  left  us.  Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
. His  lands,  (if  he  hath  any,)  and,  still  dearer. 

His  sixteen  quartering*,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
, As  would  have  fill’d  a bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o’erset  and  water-logg’d  conveyance ; 

And  now  he  storms  at  half  a dozen  wretches, 

Because  they  lovo  their  lives  too!  Yet,  he’s  right: 
Tis  strauge  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put 
them 

To  hazurd  at  his  pleasure.  Oh  ! thou  world  ! 

Thou  art  indeed  a melancholy  jest ! [Exit  Gabor. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Apartment  of  Werner,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ulric. 

Jo*.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again ! 
My  Ulric  ! — my  beloved  ! — can  it  be — 

After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dourest  mother ! 

Jos.  Yes! 

My  dream  is  realized — how  beautiful ! — 

How  more  than  all  I sigh’d  for ! Heaven  receive 
A mother's  thanks ! — a mother’s  tears  of  joy  ! 

This  is  indeed  thy  work ! — At  such  an  hour,  too, 

Ho  comes  not  only  os  a son,  but  saviour. 

Ulr.  If  such  a joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne’er  withheld) — forgive  me  ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault.1 

Jos.  I know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  dou’t. 

If  I e’er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport ! — 

My  sou ! 

: 

Enter  Werner. 

Wer.  What  have  we  here, — more  strangers? 

Jos.  No ! 

Look  upon  him  ! What  do  you  see  ? 

Wer.  A stripling, 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  ( kneeling .)  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father  ! 
Wer.  Oh,  God ! 

Jos.  Ho  faints ! 

Wrr.  No— I am  better  now— 

Ulric!  (Embraces  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf! 

Wer.  (starting.)  Hush  ! boy 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  ! 

Ulr.  What  then? 

WVr  Why,  then — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.  Remembe  r, 

I must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.  Come ! 

Come  to  my  arms  again  ! Why,  thou  look’st  all 
I should  have  been,  and  was  not.  Josephine  ! 

Sure  ’tis  no  father’s  fonduess  dazzles  me  ; 

But,  had  I seen  thut  form  umid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas ! I have  had  that  upou  my  soul. 

Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  mo  far  more  fondly:  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ; and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I’ll  not  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous) — but  i’  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire’s  feudal  mansion,  I look’d  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a sunset. 

And  wept  to  seo  another  day  go  down 

O’er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 

They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I know  not  that. 

Are  you  awaro  my  father  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens!  I left  him  in  a green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  tho  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  tho  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.  'Twas  scarco  three  months 
since. 

Wer.  Why  did  yon  leave  him  ? 

Jos.  (embracing  Ulric.)  Can  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion ? 

Is  he  not  here  ? 

Wer.  True:  ho  hath  sought  his  parents, 

And  found  them  ; but,  oh  ! how,  and  in  whut  state ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better’d.  What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 

Or  rather  yours ; for  I wuive  all,  unless 

Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a sort 

Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 

So  that  I must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 

But  I trust  lietter,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenhcim  ? 

Ulr.  I saved 

His  life  but  yester^u’:  he’s  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ult  You  speak 

Riddles:  what  is  this  Straienheim  to  ns? 

Wer.  Every  thing.  Ouo  who  claims  our  father’s 
lands ; 

Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I never  heard  his  name  till  now.  The  couati 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a kinsman,  who. 

If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession  ; but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  whut  theu  1 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague 

But  here  he  iB  all-powerful ; and  has  spread 

. tUlric  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an 
assassin  and  a brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara 
order— a We  stall  ruffian.— £<7.  Rev.] 
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f Snare*  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 

1 By  favor. 

Ulr.  T>oth  he  personally  know  you  T 

War.  No ; bat  he  gu eases  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
Afc  ne  betray’d  last  night ; and  I,  perhaps, 

But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I think  you  wrong  hin., 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase  ;)  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 

He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present, 
i 1 saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trust*  in  me. 

I He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither: 

[ Is  sick  ; a stranger  ; and  a*  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb’d  him : 

I have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ; and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that:1  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another’s  dross, 

My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents! 

War.  (agitatedly.)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  **  villain  ?” 

VI  r.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unkuown 
being 

With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer  Who  taught  you,  long-eonght  and  ill-found 
boy  ! that 

It  would  he  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

Ulr.  I named  a villain.  What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a being  and  my  father? 

Wer.  Ever)'  thing ! 

That  ruffian  Is  thy  father  t* 

Jos.  Oh,  tny  son  ! 

Believe  him  not — and  yet! ( her  voice  fait  ere.) 

Ulr.  (atari*,  look a earnestly  at  Werner,  and  then 
says  slowly,)  And  you  avow  it? 

WVr.  I'lric  ! before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.  Young, 

Ranh,  new  to  life,  and  rear’d  in  luxury’s  lap, 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force, 

Or  misery’s  temptation  ? Wait — (not  long. 

It  coine*h  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait!— 
Wait  tih,  ike  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted* — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cubin ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  nt  table  ; 

Despair  your  bedfellow — then  rise,  but  not 

From  sleep,  and  judge  ! Should  that  day  e’er  arrive — 

Should  you  sec  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 
Himself  around  nil  that  itt  dear  and  uoblc 
Of  you  and  your*,  lie  slumliering  in  your  path. 

With  but  hie  fold*  between  your  step*  mid  bappineM, 
When  he,  who  live*  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 

Laud*,  life  itself,  lie*  nt  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor  ; midnight  for  your  mantle  ; 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe  ; and  he,  a*  ’twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

Hi*  death  alone  can  nave  you:—1 Thank  your  God! 

If  then,  like  mo,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

You  tum  aside 1 did  so. 

Ulr.  But— 

Wer.  (abruptly  Hear  mo  ! 

I will  not  brook  a human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own,  (if  that  be  human  «4ill)— 

Hear  mo  ! you  do  not  know'  this  man — I da4 
He’s  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.  You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  os  young  and  brave  ; but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.  My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 

Housed  in  a prince’s  palace,  couch'd  within 
A prince’s  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 

An  iitKtant — a mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 

Hud  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  miue  from  earth. 

He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  *7tiscd — 
Withdrawn — and  I’m  in  his: — ore  yon  no,  so? 

Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  7 Who  ways 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a dungeon? 

[He  ] hi  uses 

Ulr.  Proceed — proceed  . 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  known, 

And  h un*ed  through  each  change  of  time — name — j 
fortune — 

And  why  not  you  7 Are  you  more  versed  in  men?  j 
He  wound  snares  round  me ; flung  along  my  path 
Reptile*,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I would  have  *puru’d 
Even  from  my  presence;  but,  in  spurning  now. 

Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  lie 
More  patient  ? Ulltc  ! — Ulric  ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.* 

Ulr.  (looks  first  at  hin  snd  then  at  Josephine.) 

My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay ! I thought  so : you  have  now 

Only  one  parent.  1 have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  aloue. 

Ulr.  But  stay ! 

[Werner  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

• [The  following  i*  the  original  passage  in  the  novel 

“ • Stndcnht'ttn/  said  Conrad,  1 doe*  iioLnppear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  you  take  him  for.  butfl^rr  it  even  other- 
wise. he  owes  me  gratitude  not  only  for  the  past,  but  for 
what  lie  supposes  to  be  mv  present  employment  I saved 
hi*  life,  and  lie  therefore  places  confidence  in  me  He  hath 
been  robbed  Inst  night— is  sick— a stranger— and  in  no  con- 
dition to  discover  i he  villain  who  has  plundered  him;  and 
the  business  on  which  1 sought  the  intendaul  was  chiefly 
that, ’ ” Ac.— Lee  J 

5 [“  ‘ And  who.’  said  he, 4 has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  n liring  you  do  not  know  ? Who 
has  tuueht  yon  that  il  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to  in- 
sult me  — * It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a ruf- 
fian.' replied  Conrad  indignantly,  • to  give  him  the  appella- 
tion lie  merits  and  what  is  there  in  common  between  my 
father  and  such  a character  T’— • Every  thing,*  said  Siegen- 
dorf,  bitterly,—  for  that  ruffian  was  your  father  " llrtd.\ 

* [“  Conrad,  before  you  thu*  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  ejo,  le.im  to  unueistand  my  actions.  Young,  and  in- 
experienced  in  the  world— reposing  hitherto  in  the  bosom 
of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  it  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force 

of  the  passions,  or  the  temptations  of  misery?  WaJttiit 
like  roe,  you  have  blighted  your  fairest  hope*— have  en 
dared  humiliation  and  sorrow— poverty  and  famine  before  ,* 
you  pretend  lo  judge  of  their  effects  on  you  ! Should  that 
miserable  day  ever  arrive,"  fcc  —IM.} 

• [“  * You  uo  not  know  this  man/  continued  he  : 4 1 do ' I 
believe  him  lo  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitful?  You  will  con- 
ceive yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  brave ! 
Learn,  however,  none  arc  so  secure  but  desperation  and 
subtilty  may  reach  them  ! Stralenheim,  m the  palace  of  a 
prince,  was  in  iny  power  ! My  knife  was  held  over  him — I 
forbore— and  I am  now  m his.*  • &c.  fcc«— fM.| 

* (**  Me  he  has  known  invariably  through  every  change  t 
fortune  or  of  name— and  why  hot  you?  Me  lie  has  en- 
trapped—are  you  more  discreet  1 He  has  wound  tne  snares 
of  Iuenstetn  around  me . — of  a reptile  whom,  a few  years 
ago.  I would  have  spurned  from  my  presence,  and  w hom, 
in  spurning  now,  I Imve  furnished  with  fresh  venom.  Will 
you  be  more  patient  ? Conrad,  Conrad,  there  are  mines 
rendered  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations  too  ex- 
quisite for  human  fortitude  to  master  or  loroear  " Ac  — 

hu.) 
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Jos . (to  Ulric.)  Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm 

of  p.ission 

Abates.  Thmk’st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 

I had  not  follow’d? 

Ulr.  I obey  you,  mother, 

I Although  reluctantly.  My  first  act  ahull  uot 
Be  one  of  disobedieuce. 

Jos.  Oh  ! he  is  good  ! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
! To  me,  who  havo  borne  eo  much  with  him,  and  for 
him, 

! That  tliis  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 

* And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father’s  principles? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  us  ho  speaks.  Alas ! long  years  of  grief 
1 Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr  Expluiu  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenhcim, 
That,  when  I see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 

I may  prepare  to  face  Inin,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  frem  your  present  perils. 

I pledge  myself  to  a.  .omplish  this — hut  would 
I had  arrived  a few  hours  sooner ! 

Jos.  Ay ! 

Iladst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  Gabor  and  Idenstein,  trith  Attendants. 

Gab.  {to  Ulric.)  I have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  ray  reward! 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean? 

Gab.  ’Sdeath ! have  I lived  to  these  years,  and  for 
this ! 

(To  Idenstein.)  But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

j Iden.  Help ! 

j Hands  off!  Touch  an  intendaut ! 

Gab  Do  not  think 

I'll  honor  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Havenstone*  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I thauk  you  for  the  respite : hut  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

The  baron  has  been  robb’d,  and  upon  mo 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicion*— me ! whom  he  ne'er  saw 
TUI  y ester*  evening. 

Idea.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances?  You  have  to  Icaru 
That  1 keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

( Keep  the  best  s'-  'rtly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 

The  w'onns ! you  bound  of  malico  ! 

[Gabor  seizes  on  him. 
Ulr.  ( interfering .)  Nay,  no  violence: 

Hc*»  old,  unarm’d — be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

Gab.  (letting  go  Idenstein.)  True  : 

I am  a fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave  • it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  (to  Idenstein.)  How 

Fare  you  ? 

Iden.  Help! 

Ulr.  I have  help'd  you. 


> The  Ravenstooe,  “ Rabenstcin,”  is  the  tiome  fibtrt  of 
Germany , and  so  called  from  the  ravens  perching  on  it. 
(See  s»u,  p.  197.  j 
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Iden.  Kill  him  ! then 

I’ll  say  so. 

Gab.  I am  calm — ive  on ! 

Iden.  That’s  more 

Thun  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.  The  baron  shall  decide ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  yon  iu  your  accusation  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 

But  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Stralemikim. 

Gab.  (goes  up  to  him.)  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here! 

Stral.  Well,  sir ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you? 

Gab.  You  know  best, . yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory  ; 

But  that’s  a trifle.  I stand  here  accused. 

In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  you 
Intendaut,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber: — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his? 

Sh-al.  I accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron? 

Stral.  Lknow  not  whom  touccuse,  or  to  acquit, 

Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  At  >ast 

.Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.  I am  insulted — 
Oppress’d  here  by  these  menials,  and  I look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty ! 

To  look  for  thieves  at  homo  were  part  of  it, 

If  duly  taught ; but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a man  like  me. 

I am  your  equal. 

StruL  You ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ; and,  for 

Aught  that  you  kuow,  superior  ; but  proceed— 

I do  not  ask  for  hiuts,  and  surmises, 

Aud  circumstance,  and  proofs  ; I kuow  enough 
Of  what  I have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe 
me, 

To  have  at  loust  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I been  eager  of 
Your  gold.  I also  know,  that  were  I even 
The  villain  I am  deem’d,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 

Such  us  would  leave  your  scutcheon  hut  a blank. 

But  this  is  nothing:  I demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  uujust  servants,  aud 
From  your  own  lips  a disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence : thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask’d  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  ’Sdeath  ! who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  hud  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I turn  an  icicle 
Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

Stral.  Ulric  ! you  know  this  man  ; I found  him  ia 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder  ; 

W’ould  we  had  left  you  there  ! 

Stral.  1 give  you  thanks,  mi. 
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Gab.  I’ve  earn’d  them  ; but  might  have  earn’d 
more  from  others. 

Perchance,  if  I had  left  you  to  youi  fate. 

Stral.  Ulric  ! you  know  this  man  ? 

Gnh.  No  more  than  von  do, 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honor. 

1 Ulr.  I 

1 Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  iny 
1 Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honor. 

Stral.  Thou 

I'm  satisfied. 

Gab.  ( ironically .)  Right  easily,  methinks. 

What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

Stral.  I merely  said  that  I 

Was  satisfied — not  that  yon  o'o  uhsolved. 

Gab.  Again  ! Am  I accused  or  no? 

Stral.  Go  to ! 

1 You  wax  too  insolent.  If  circumstance 
l And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 

; Is  the  fault  mine  ? Is’t  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 

! A vile  equivocation  ; you  well  know 
1 Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 

Your  looks  a voice — your  frowns  a sentence  ; you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me— because 
You  have  it;  but  beware!  you  know  not  whom 
You  strivo  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Thrcat’st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.  You  hint  the  basest  injury, 

And  I retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  ’tie  true  I owo  you  some- 
thing, 

For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stral.  With  bootless  insolence. 

[To  hi*  Attendant*  and  Idknstein. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 

But  let  him  go  his  wuv  Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  Stralenheih,  Idk.sstf.in,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Gab.  (following.)  I’ll  after  him  and 

Ulr.  ( stopping  him.)  Not  a step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppcs>  mo? 

Ulr  Your  own  reason,  with  a moment's 

Thought. 

Gab.  Must  I bear  this? 

Ulr.  Pshaw ! we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  tem|>cr  Satan, 

Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 

I’vo  scon  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  mudo  this  silkworm  cast  his 
skin — 

And  shrink  you  from  a few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 

Gab.  Must  I bear  to  lie  deem’d  a thief?  If ’twero 
A bandit  of  the  woods,  I could  have  borne  it — 

There’s  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a slumbering  man ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

You  are  not  guilty? 

Gab.  Do  I hear  aright  ? , 

Yom  too . 

Ulr.  I merely  ask'd  a simple  question. 

Gab  If  tho  judge  usk’d  me,  I would  answer 
••  No”— 

To  you  I answer  thus.  (He  draws.) 

Ulr.  (drawing.)  With  all  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without  there  ! llo!  help!  help! — Oh,  God! 
Here’s  murder ! 

[Exit  Josephine,  shrieking. 

Gabor  and  Ulric  .fight.  Gaiior  is  disarmed  just  at 
Stralenheih,  Josephine,  Idknstein,  «fc,  re-enter 
Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven  ! He’s  safe! 

Stral.  (to  Josephine.)  WAo'ssafe? 

Ulr.  ( interrupting  her  with  a stern  look,  and  turn- 
ing  afterwards  tn  Stralenheih.)  Both! 
Here 's  no  great  harm  doue. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this 

Ulr.  You,  baron,  I believe  ; but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor ! 

There  is  your  sword  ; and  when  you  bure  it  next, 

Let  it  not  lie  against  your  friends. 

[Ulric  pronounce s the  last  words  slowly  and 
emphatically  in  a low  voice  to  Gabor. 

Gab.  I thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel 

Stral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword.)  They  shall.  You  have 
wrong’d  me,  Ulric, 

More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword . I 
would 

The  last  wore  in  my  bosom  rather  than 

The  first  in  yours.  I could  have  borne  yon  noble's 

Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 

And  dull  suspicion  are  a part  of  his 

Entuil  will  lust  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 

But  I may  fit  him  yet : — you  havo  vanquish'd  me 

I was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 

That  I could  co|w  witli  you,  whom  I had  seou 

Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 

Rest  in  this  arm.  We  may  meet  by  and  by, 

However — hut  in  friendship.  [Exit  Gabo  .. 

Stral.  I will  brook 

No  more  ! This  outrage  following  up  his  insults, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  you/-  abler  succor. 

Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a scratch. 

Stral.  (to  Idp.nstein.)  Inteudant ! take  your  meas- 
ures to  secure 

Yon  fellow:  I revoke  my  former  lenity. 

He  shall  bo  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instunt  that  tho  waters  havo  ubuted. 

Iden.  Secure  him ! Ho  hath  got  his  sword  agaiu-r- 
And  seems  to  know  tho  use  ou ’t ; ’tis  his  trade, 

Belike  ; — I'm  a civilian. 

Stral.  Fool ! are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a dozen  such  ? Hence  ! after  him  ! 
Ulr.  Baron,  I do  beseech  you ! 

Stral.  I must  bo 

Obey’d.  No  words ! 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  must  bo  so — 

March,  vassals  ! I’m  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up : u wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life— on  which  all  rests. 

I like  that  article  of  war 

[Exit  Idknstein  and  Attendants 
Stral.  Como  hither, 

Ulric : what  does  this  woman  hero  ? Oh ! now 
I recognise  her,  ’tis  the  stranger’s  wife 
Whom  they  name  “ Werner.” 
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Indeed ! 


Ulr.  Tis  his  name. 

Strut 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame? — 

Jos.  Who  seeks  him  ? 

Stral.  No  one — for  the  present:  but 

1 fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr.  I will  retire  with  yon. 

Jog.  Not  so : 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
AU  places  here. 

{Aside  to  Ulric,  as  she  goes  out.)  O Ulric ! have  a 


Remember  what  depends  on  a rash  word  ! 

Ulr.  {to  Josr.rniNE.)  Fear  not ! — 

[Exit  Josephine. 

Stral.  Ulric,  I think  that  I may  trust  you : 

You  saved  my  life — and  acta  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Strnl.  Mysterious 

And  loug-engender’d  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter’d  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious— perhaps  fatal  to  *ne. 

Ulr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian? 

Stral.  No— this  “ Werner” — 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavrrn’d  in  his  hollow  eye : 

The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — ’tis  no  matter 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 

He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 
Ulr.  And  what  have  I to  do  with  this? 

Strnl.  I have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 

(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,) 

For  a fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bun*  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

StraL  That  is  well 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I concern’d? 

Stral.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  .' 

The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I now  know 
him. — 

Watch  him ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar 
when 

He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap— 

Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so?  . 

StraL  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a brave  inheritance! 

Oh  ! '.ould  you  see  it ! But  you  shall. 

I lr.  I hope  so 

Stral  1c  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.  It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly  : so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value, 

Confronted  with  whole  realms  fur  and  n*nt 
Made  deserts. 

Ulr.  You  describe  it  faithfully 


Stral.  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so — 
but, 

As  I have  said,  you  shall 

Ulr.  I accept  the  omen. 

Stral.  Then  claim  a recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  ns  both  may  make'worthv  your  acceptance, 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  forever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [Aside. \ 

Stral.  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  • 

Stral.  Right ! none.  A disinherited  prodigal 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — hut  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 

And  living  amidst  commerce-itching  burghers, 

And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a mart  of  Jews 

Ulr.  He  has  a wife,  then  ? 

Stral.  You’d  bo  sorry 

Call  such  your  mother.  You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so . 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he’s  your  father: — nn  Italia:  girl, 

The  daughter  of  a banish’d  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grnndsire  (as  old  ago 
Is  ev*»r  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 

As  it  went  chilly'  downward  to  the  grave: 

But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — ho  has  fled, 

No  one  knows  whither;  and*  if  he  had  not, 

His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  you  smilo? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a child 
Of  doubtful  birth— can  startle  a grandee  ! 

Stral.  AU  s to  be  fear’d,  where  oil  is  to  be  gain’d. 

Ulr.  Tme  ; and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

StraL  You  have  harp’d  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart. 

I may  depend  upon  you? 

Ulr.  ’Two re  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

Stral.  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom,  (for  the  appearance  at  the  man 
Is  pitiful,) — he  is  a wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb’d  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him  , 

Ho  being  lodged  far  off*,  and  in  a chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine:  and,  to  say  truth, 

I think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 

To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  on  act : 

Besides,  he  was  a soldier,  and  a brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them 
heirs, 

Not  thieves.  The  dead,  who  feel  naught,  can  lose 
nothing, 

Nor  e’er  be  robb'd : their  spoils  aro  a bequest — 

No  more. 

StraL  Go  to ! you  are  a wag.  But  say 
I may  be  sure  you’ll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 

And  let  ine  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 
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You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  tliun  I 
Will  bo  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  forever 

Vlr  Such  is  my  intention.  [Exeunt. 


Upon  his  heart  o'  nights, 
j IVfr.  What  do  you  moan  ? 

Gab.  Just  what  I say ; I thought  my  speech  was 
plain : 

You  are  no  thief— nor  I — and,  a*  true  men. 

Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a damn'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  us 
The  priests  say,  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the.  same  Palace,  from  whence  the  secret 
Paean  sc  l cade. 

Enter  Werner  ami  Gabor. 


Gab.  Sir,  I have  told  my  tale : if  it  no  please  you 
To  give  mo  refuge  for  a few  hours,  well — 

If  not,  I’ll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A shelter  ? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e’er  tho  hunted  deer  a covert 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
Yon  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 

And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah ! 

Gab.  I care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.  But  will  you  shelter  me? 

I am  oppress’d  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced 

Wer.  (abruptly.)  Who  told  you  that  I was  dis- 
graced T 

Gab.  No  one ; nor  did  I say  you  were  so : with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ; but 
I said  / was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 

As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As  /? 


! 


j 

I 


Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 

What  the  devil  would  you  have  ? You  don’t  believe 
me 

Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

Wer.  No,  no — I cannot 

Gab.  Why  that’s  my  heart  of  honor ! yon  young 
gallant — 

Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 

All — all  suspected  mo  ; and  why  ? because 
I am  tho  woret-clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 
them ; 

Although,  were  Momus’  lattice  in  your  breasts, 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs:  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  help- 
less— 

Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You’re  right:  I ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I call  helpless;  if  you  uow  deny  it, 

I were  well  paid.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have 
proved 

The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 

By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  new  world  the  Spauiurd  I toasts  about. 

Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knowB  its  worth. 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 

Savo  in  such  guise  (and  there  I grant  its  power, 
Because  I feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 


best,) 

Therefore  I'll  stick  by  this — a*  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  ii|kiii  my  tomb. 

It  is  but  a night’s  lodging  which  1 cruvo  ; 

To-morrow  I will  try  tho  waters  us 

The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  lx?  safe. 

Gab.  Are  you 

In  peril  ? 

Wer.  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  1 know  by  long  practice.  Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Wer.  Your  poverty? 

Gab.  No— you  don’t  look  a leech  for  that  disorder; 
I meant  my  peril  only  : you've  a roof, 

And  I have  none  ; 1 merely  seek  a covert. 

Wer.  Rightly  ; for  how  should  such  a wretch  as  I 
Have  gold? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on’t. 
Although  I almost  wish  you  had  the  baron’s 
Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  aware 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No ; and  I ain  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  (A  noise  heard  without.)  But  hark! 
they  come ! 

Wer.  Who  come? 

Gab.  The  intendant  aud  his  man-hounds  after  me: 
I’d  face  them — but  it  were  iu  vain  to  expect 
Justice  ut  bunds  like  theirs.  Where  shall  I go? 

But  show  me  auy  place.  I do  assure  you, 

If  there  be  faith  iu  man.  1 am  most  guiltless: 

Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  ! 

Wer.  (aeide.)  Oh,  just  God  J 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter!  Am  I dust  still? 

Gab.  I see  you’re  moved ; and  it  Bhowa  well  in 
you : 

I may  live  to  requite  it 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A spy  of  Stralenheini’s  ? 

Gab.  Not  I ! and  if 

I were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  1 
Although,  I recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you.  aud  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion  ; but  you  best  know — what — and  why 
I am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You  ? 

Gab.  After  such 

A treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I render'd  him,  I am  his  enemy : 

1/  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wtr.  I will. 

Gab.  But  how? 

Wer.  (showing  the  panel.)  There  is  a secret  spring : 
Remember,  I discover’d  it  by  chance, 

And  used  it  but  for  safety 
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Gab.  Open  it. 

And  I will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I found  it, 

As  I have  said : it  leads  through  winding  walls, 

(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 

Yet  lone  uo  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 

Aud  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I know  not  whither  ; you  must  not  advance : 

(Jive  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary  : 

How  should  I make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings? 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may 
lead? 

/ know  not — ^mark  you !) — but  who  knows  it  might 
not 

Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 

So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  iu  old  days. 

When  man  built  less  aguinst  the  elements 
Thun  his  next  neighbor.  You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ; if  you  do, 

(Albeit  I never  pass'd  them,)  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  ' But  I will 

A thousand  thanks  I 

Wer.  You'll  find  tho  springy  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side  ; and,  when  you  would  return, 

It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  I’ll  in — farewell ! 

[Gabor  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel. 
Wer  (solus.)  What  have  I done  ? Alas ! what 
had  I done 

Before  to  make  this  fearful  ? Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I save  the  mnn, 

Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 

They  come ! to  seek  elsewhero  what  is  beforo  them  ! 

Enter  Idenstein  and  Others. 

Iden  Is  ho  not  here  ? He  must  have  vanish’d  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  tho  red  and  yollow  [sunrise 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  pearl-color’d  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 

And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls, 

And  helms,  and  twisted  armor,  and  long  swords, 

All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 

He’s  gone,  however. 

Wrr.  . Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden.  A villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Iden.  Iu  the  search 

Of  him  wh  • robb’d  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

Von  have  divined  the  man? 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  thoro:  but  where’s  he  gone? 

Wer.  Who? 

Iden.  He  we  sought 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  hore. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  hall.  Aro  you  accomplices? 

Or  deal  you  in  tho  black  art  ? 

Wer  I deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest 


Iden.  • It  may  be 

I have  a question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ; but  we  must  continuo  now 
Our  search  for  t’  other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  bogiu 

Your  inquisition  now:  I may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I should  like  to  know, 

In  good  soo'h,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Straleuheim's  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  wus  not  here  ? 

Iden.  < Yes,  one; 

But  there’s  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.  Bui  r«-mol 
Bustle,  my  boys ! we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idenstein  ma  Attendants. 
Wer.  In  * hut 

A maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  mo  .' 

And  ono  base  sin  huth  dene  mo  less  ill  tuuu 
The  leaving  undone  one  iej  greater.  Down, 

Thou  busy  devil,  rising  iu  n.y  heart ! 

Thou  urt  too  lute  ! I'll  naught  to  do  with  Uooa. 

Ente r I’r.Bic. 

Ulr.  I sought  you,  father 

Wer.  Is  ’*  no!  dangerous  ? 

Ulr.  No  ; Stralenheint  » gu  >mnt  if  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us.  tie  *o- 
He  sends  mo  here  a spy  u|>on  you:  actions, 

Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I cannot  think  it ; 

Tis  but  a snare  ho  winds  about  us  both, 

To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I caunot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  iu  our  path, 

But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm’d  carlo 
Would,  though  with  naked  limits,  were  the  vnlf 
rustling 

In  the  same  thicket  where  ho  how’d  for  bread. 

Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  aro  not  caught  so: 

We’ll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer. 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess? 

Wer. 

Ulr. 

Came  the  thought  ne’er  into  your  mind  last  night  ? 
Wer.  I understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.  But  to  chango 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

’Tis  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Right ; I stand  corrected. 

I see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 

The  waters  are  abating ; a few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon’d  myrmidons  from  Frank- 
fort, 

When  you  will  be  a prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 

And  I an  outcast,  bastard ized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  ! I thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold  ; but  now 
I dure  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it 
Mcthinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  tbe  state ; 


Show  me  how  ? 

I cannot 

That  is  strange. 
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And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  binning  an  liken,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  I<o  ! a villain  ! 

Ulr*  You  must  not  use  it,  at  leant  now ; but 
take 

This  ring.  [He  rivet  Wirnke  a ieioeL 

H'rr.  A gent!  It  was  niv  father’s! 

Ulr.  And 

Ah  such  is  now  your  own.  With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  iutendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  homes  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 

Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 

For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  botwreii 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ; so  far ’s  in  our  favor 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber’d, 

Is  not  impassable ; and  when  you  gain 
A few  hours’  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.  Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you’re  safe. 

HVr.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulr.  Hush!  hush!  no  transports:  we’ll  indulge  in 
them 

In  Castle  Siegendorf ! Display  no  gold  : 

Show  Idenstein  the  gem,  (I  know  the  man, 

And  have  look'd  through  him :)  it  will  answer  thus 
A double  purpose.  Strnlenheim  lost  gold — 

No  jewel : therefore  it  could  not  be  his  ; 

And  then  the  mail  who  was  possess'd  of  this 
Cau  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron’s  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenbeiin  has  lost 
By  his  last  night’s  slumber.  Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 

And  Idenstein  will  servo  you. 

HVr.  I will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I would  have 

Spared  you  the  troublo  ; but  had  I appear’d 
To  take  an  interest  iu  yon,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a jewel  iu  your  favor, 

All  had  been  known  at  once.  * 

Wer.  My  guaniian  augel ! 

This  overpays  the  past  But  how  wilt  thou 
i Fare  iu  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  wifii  yourself. 

1 will  but  wait  a day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I know*  not  that ; but  at 

, The  least  we’ll  meet  again  once  more. 

H »r  My  boy ! 

My  friend ! my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver  ! 

Oh,  do  not  hate  inc  2 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father ! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.  Why  not  my  son? 

Ulr.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I do. 

Wer  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words ! Thou  know  me?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I am  uot  myself ; 

Y 9t  (hate  me  not)  I will  be  soon. 

Ulr  I’ll  to  ait! 

' In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 


Wer.  I see  it,  and  I feel  it ; yet  I feel 
Further — that  you  despise  ine. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I I 

Wer.  Must  I repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

Ulr.  No! 

I have  fathom’d  it  and  you.  But  let  iw  talk 
Of  this  no  more.  Or  if  it  must  he  ever. 

Not  noir.  Your  error  has  redoublec  all 
'Hie  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 

At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim 
All  v***  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.  I have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one, 

And  I embrace  it,  as  I did  my  sou. 

Who  show’d  himself  and  father’s  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.  Y on  shall  he  safe  ; let  that  suffice. 

Would  Straleiiheim’s  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  vour  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

HVr.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  find 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest, 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood  ! ’tis 

A word  of  many  meanings  ; in  the  veins, 

Aud  out  of  them,  it  is  a different  thing — 

And  so  it  should  he,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call’d)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 

Like  Thebuu  brethren : when  a part  is  bad 
A few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

HVr.  I do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ye  ready  ; 

You  and  my  mother  must  uway  to-night. 

Hero  conn's  the  iutendant:  sound  him  with  the 
gem ; 

’Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 

And  oore  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum  ; but  no  less 
Will  sene  to  W’ani  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  .* 
Farew'ell ! I scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand, 

My  futher ! 

HVr.  Let  me  embrace  thee  ! 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed  : subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour ! 

Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  ! 

Wer.  Accursod 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 

At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  w ill  case  you ! 

Here  is  the  iutendant 


Enter  Idenstein. 

Master  Idenstein, 

How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ? Have  you  caught 
The  rogue  ? 

Jden.  No,  faith ! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more  • 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chose. 

Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Jden.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I think  on’t,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer’d  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
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Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur: 

'Tis  well  they  hove  horses,  too ; for  if  they  had  uot, 

I fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

Iden.  Who  was  he  ? 

i Ulr,  Au  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Id»n.  A gipsy  or  Bohemian,  ’tis  the  same, 

For  they  pass  by  both  names.  And  was  he  one  ? 

Ulr.  I've  heard  so ; but  I must  take  leave.  In- 
tendant. 

Your  servant ! — Werner,  (to  Werner  slightly,)  if  that 
be  your  name, 

Yours.  [Exit  Ulric. 

Iden.  A well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved  ! He  knows  his  station, 

You  see,  sir : how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence ! 

Wer,  I perceived  it,  and  applaud 
His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Iden.  That’s  well — 

: That’s  very  well.  You  also  know  your  place,  too  ; 
And  yet  I don’t  know  that  I know  your  place. 

Wer.  (shotting  the  ring.)  Would  this  ussist  your 
knowledge? 

Iden.  How  '—What !— Eh ! 

A jewel ! 


More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  tho  erown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like  i 
Millions  of  hearts  which  Weed  to  lend  it  lustre  . 

Shalt  thou  be  mine?  I am,  methiuks,  already 
A little  king,  a lucky  alchymist ! — 

A wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.  But  come, 

Werner,  or  what  else  ? , 

Wer  Call  ine  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a loftier  title. 

Iden.  I do  believe  in  thee ! thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I long  have  dream’d  in  a low  garb. — 

But  come,  I’ll  serve  thee ; thou  shall  he  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ; let  us  heuce : 

I’ll  show  thee  I am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 

Thou  slialt  be  furnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  mot.is 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a snail,  not  bird* 

Should  overtake  thee. — Lot  me  gaze  again ! 

I have  a foster  brother  in  the  mart 

Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones.  How  many 

Carats  inay  it  weigh  ? — Come,  Werner,  I will  wing  thee. 

f Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Stralenheim’b  Chamber. 


Wer.  Tis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

I Iden.  Mine  ! — Name  it ! 

Wer.  Tiint  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it : 'tis 
A family  ring. 

Iden.  A family  ! — yours  ! — a gem ! 

I’m  breathless! 

Wer.  You  must  also  furnish  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.  But  is  it  real  ? Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond , by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Wer.  Come,  I’ll  trust  you : 

You  have  guess’d,  no  doubt,  that  I was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  ) cau’t  say  I did, 

Though  this  looks  like  it:  this  is  tha  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood ! 

Wer.  I have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continuo  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  tho  man 

Whom  Stralenheim’s  in  quest  of? 

Wer.  I am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 

And  to  the  baron’s  self  hereafter — ’tis 
! To  spare  both  that  I would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  uot  my  business ; 
Besides,  I never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  uoble,  who  would  raise 
Tho  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 

And  never  offer  a precise  reward — 

But  this .’ — another  look ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

j At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 

■ Thou  more  than  stone  of  tho  philosopher ! 

I Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
j Thou  bright  eye  of  tho  Mine ! thou  loadstar  of 
, The  soul ! the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
J All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles . 

| Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  ! which,  sitting 
I High  on  the  monarch’s  diadem,  attractest 


Stralenkeim  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

Stral.  I am  not  e oepy, 

| And  yet  I must  to  bed ; I fain  would  say 
| To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 

, Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 

| Sits  on  me  as  a cloud  along  the  sky, 

: Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
| Do  wend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  nn  everlasting  mist; — l will 
Unto  ray  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Stral.  I feel,  and  fear,  1 shall. 

Frits.  And  wherefore  fear? 

Stral.  I know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but  ’tis 

I All  folly.  Were  the  locks  (ns  I desired) 

I Changed, to-day , of  this  chamber?  for  last  night’s 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

j According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
j The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.  I think  they  call  him  " Ulric." 

Stral.  You  think!  you  supercilious  slave!  what 
right 

Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  bo 
Quick,  proud,  auil  happy  to  retain  tho  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty. — 

Get  heuce ! “ You  think indeed  ! you  who  stood 
still 

Howling  and  drippling  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash’d  aside 
Tho  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.  “ You  think  /"  as* 
scarce 

Cau  recollect  his  name ! I will  not  wnsto 
More  words  on  yon.  Call  mo  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  mgnt ! 

I trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The  scene  closes. 
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Act  hi. 


scene  HI. 

The  secret  Passage 

Gabor,  (solus)  Four — 

; Five — six  hum  nave  I counted,  like  the  guard 
' Of  outposts  on  the  never-inerry  clock : 

That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  ever)'  clang.  *Tis  a perpetual  knell, 

• Though  for  a marriage  feast  it  rings:  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a hope  the  lew  ; the  funcra  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession  ; while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  cur. 

I’m  cold — 

I'm  dark  ; I've  blown  my  fingers — number’d  o'er 
: And  o’er  my  steps — and  knock’d  my  head  against 
1 Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 

A light ! It  is  at  distance,  (if  1 can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance  ;)  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a crevice  or  a keyhole,  in 
' The  inhibited  direction  : I must  on, 

Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 

A distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a den  as  this.  Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
j To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me ! EIbc — Heaven  aid 
me 

To  ohtain  or  to  escape  it ! Shining  still 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 

Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I could 
Contain  no  longer.  Softly  ! mighty  well ! 

That  comer's  turn'd — so — ah!  no! — right!  it  draws 
Nearer.  Here  is  a darksome  angle — so, 

Th*  's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
1 have  escupcd — no  matter,  'tis  a new  one : 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 

Wear  mom  magnetic  aspects : I will  on, 

And  be  it  where  it  may — I have  my  dagger, 

Which  may  protect  me  at  a pinch. — Burn  still, 

Thou  little  light ! Thou  art  my  ignis  fntuus  I 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp  ! — So!  so! 

He  hem  my  invocation,  and  fuils  not. 

[The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. 

I A Garden. 

Enter  Werner. 

Wer.  I could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hourk  at 
hand ; 

All’s  ready.  Idenstein  has  kept  his  word  ; 

: And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.  Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  palo  in  heaven ; and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.  Oh  ! never,  never 
Shall  1 forget  them.  Here  I came  most  poor, 

But  not  dishonor’d : and  I leave  them  with 
A stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart ! — a never-dying  canker  worm, 

1 Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands, 
j And  rights,  and  sovereignly  of  Siegendorf 


Can  scarcely  lull  a moment.  I must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part ; hut  how  without  discovery?— 

It  must  be  done,  however;  and  I’ll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy;  repentance  must  retrieve  it: 

I will  have  naught  of  Straleuheiin's  upon  . 

My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine : 

Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps  as  soundly, 
Perhaps,  os  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o’er  silken  pillows, 

Such  as  when Hark!  what  aoise  is  that?  Again  ! 

The  branches  shake  and  some  loose  stones  have 
fallen 

From  yonder  terrace. 

[UtRic  t aps  down  from  the  terrace. 

Ulric ! ever  welcome  ! 

Thrice  welcome  now ! this  filial 

Ulr.  Ston ! Before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer.  Why  look  you  so? 

Ulr.  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer.  What  ? 

Ulr.  An  assassin  ? 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine ! 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.  Are  you  or  are  yon  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim  ’ 

Wer.  I never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.  What  mean  you  ? 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  pawage  ? Did  you  not 

Again  revisit  Stralenheim 's  chamber  ? and 

[Ulric  pauses 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Great  God ! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then  ! my  father's  innocent ! 
Embrace  me!  Yes, — your  tone — your  look — yes, 
yes. 

Yet  say  so. 

Wer.  If  I e'er,  in  heart  or  mind, 

Conceived  deliberately  such  a thought, 

But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 

Such  thoughts — if  e’er  they  glared  a moment  through 

The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 

May  heaven  be  shut  forever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes  ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  'Tis  horrible ! 'tis  hideous,  os  'tis  hateful  !-— 
But  what  have  I to  do  with  this? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced ; no  violence  can  be  detected, 

Save  on  his  body.  Part  of  bis  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd  ; but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.  His  chamber  has, 

Past  doubt,  been  enter’d  secretly.  Excuse  roe, 

If  nature 


Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  ! what  unknown  woes 
Of  dark  fatality,  liko  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  father ! I acquit  you  ! 

But  will  the  world  do  so?  will  even  the  judge, 

If But  you  must  away  this  instant 
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f Wer.  No ! 

I’ll  face  it  Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  ? 

Ulr.  Yet 

You  had  no  guests — no  visiters — no  life 
Breathiug  around  you,  save  my  mother's  ? 

Wer.  Ah ! 

j The  Hungarian! 

Ulr.  He  is  gone  ! he  disappear’d 

( Ere  sunset 

Wer.  No  ; I hid  him  in  that  very 
: Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr  There  I’ll  find  him. 

[Ulric  is  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late  : he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
| I quitted  it.  I found  the  secret  panel 
' Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
| Which  masks  it : I but  thought  he  had  snatch’d  the 
silent 

! And  favorable  moment  to  escape 
| The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-eveu. 

Ulr.  You  reclosed 

The  panel  T 

I Wer.  Yes ; and  not  without  reproach 

I (And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 

At  his  dull  heedlessne**,  in  leaving  thus 
His  sheltcrer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
I Of  a discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it? 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That’s  well ; but  had  been  better,  if 

You  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a deu  for [He  pauses. 

Wer.  Thieves ! 


What  will  maukiud,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ? You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away  ! — I’ll  make  all  easy.  Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly  ! and  leuve  my  nnir.o 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd  os  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  ! leave  any  thina 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  aud  castles. 

For  which  you  have  so  long  punted  and  in  vaiu  ! 
What  name  ? You  have  no  name , since  that  you  bear 
la  feign’d. 

Wer.  Most  true ; but  still  I would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men’s  memories, 

Though  iu  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you  he IV 
As  heir  of  Siegeudorf : if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  ’tin  but  suspicion , uml  he  is 
A fool : his  folly  shall  have  such  employment 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.  The  laws  (if  e’er 
Laws  reach’d  this  village)  are  all  iu  abeyuuco 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 

Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 

To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Straleuheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lauds,  influence. 

Save  what  hath  perish’d  with  him.  Few  prolong 
I A week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 


Thou  wouldst  say : I must  bear  it  aud  deserve  it ; 

But  uot 

Ulr.  No,  father ; do  not  speuk  of  this : 

This  is  no  hour  to  thiuk  of  petty  crimes, 

But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 

Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I shun  it  7 

A man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe  ; disgraced 
For  my  own  crime  ; a victim  to  my  safety, 

Imploring  a few  hours’  concealment  from 
The  very'  wretch  who  was  the  cause  ho  needed 
Such  refuge.  Hod  ho  been  a wolf,  I could  not 
Havo  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  ho  hutli  repaid  yon.  But 
It  is  too  lute  to  ponder  thus: — you  must 
Set  out  er  * dawn.  I will  remain  here  to 
Trace  lie  jurdcrer,  if  ’tis  possible. 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
loch 

| Suspicion : twe  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I renin  : Hie  fled  Hungarian, 

Who  seems  the  cu.prit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  seems  ? Who  ofee 

Can  b*  so? 

lYe*  Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 

; You,  ray  son  /-doubted- 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  f igilivo  7 

Wi er.  Boy  ! since  I fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime,  (though  not  of  such  crime,)  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 

May  doubt  oven  of  the  guilty’s  guilt  Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances  ; and  views  a criminal 
In  Innocence’s  shadow,  it  may  be, 

Because  *tn  dusky. 

Ulr  And  if  I do  so, 


I O’er  men,  unlow  by  relatives,  whoso  interest 
j Is  roused : such  is  not  here  the  case  ; he  died 
Alone,  unknown. — a solitary  grave, 

Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a scutcheon, 

Is  all  he’ll  have,  or  wants.  If  J discover 
j The  assassin,  ’twill  be  well — if  uot,  believe  me 
Noue  else ; though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  mcuials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes,  (as  they  did 
j Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder,) 

Will  no  more  stir  a finger  now  than  then. 

Hence  ! hence ! I must  not  hear  your  answer. — iOok  l 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  aud  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 

You  shall  not  answer: — Pardon  me  that 
Am  peremptory  ; ’tis  your  sou  that  speaks. 

Your  long-lost,  late-found  sou. — Let's  call  mo- 
ther ! 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me : I’ll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point. 

As  my  first  duty,  which  fthall  be  observed. 

We’ll  meet  iu  Castle  Siegeudorf— once  more 
Our  banner*  shall  he  glorious  ! Tfyink  of  that 
i Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 

Whoso  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence! 
Aud  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — I will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven’s  spe-d  be  with 
you ! 

Wer.  This  counsel ’s  safe — but  is  it  honorable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a father  is  a child’s  chief  honor. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT  IV 

SCENE  \ 

A Gothic  Hall  \n  the  Cattle  of  Siegendorf,  near 
Prague. 

Enter  Eric  and  Henrick,  Retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.  So,  bettor  times  arc  come  at  lost  ; to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A long  desideratum 

Hen.  Yes.  for  wasters, 

It  might  lie  unto  thoso  who  long  for  novelty, 

Though  made  by  a new  grave : but  as  for  wassail, 
Mcthinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain’d 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e’er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  wo  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well  ; but  as  for  merriment 
And  sjwrt,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Ifen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ; are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he’s  boun- 
teous, 

And  wo  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  n year  o’erpast  its  honeymoon. 

And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 

Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  Heaven  ho  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  bruvo  son,  Count  Ulric — there's  a knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o’er ! 

Ifen.  Why  so? 

Eric.  Look  on  him  ! 

And  unswer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He’s  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a young  tiger. 

Eric.  That’s  not  a faithful  vassal’s  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhajw  a true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I said, 

Tho  wars  are  over:  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a well-supported  pride. 

Which  awes,  hut  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field. 

Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash- 
ing 

His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  l>oar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a horse  or  bears  a hawk,  or  wears 
A sword  like  him?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier? 

Hen.  No  one’s,  I grant  you.  Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coining,  ho  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean? 

Hen.  You  can’t  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  l>orn 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a sort  of  knaves 

As (Pauses.) 

Eric.  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.  Nonsense ! they  aro  all  hrave  irou-visaged 
fellows, 

Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

Hen.  And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 

Ask  that  at  Mngdebourg — or  for  that  matter 

Wallenstein  either ; — they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest ; 

But  what  beyond  ’tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  thei* 
rest : 

The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 

Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who : they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise  ; but 
I»enve  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 

'I’han  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulric — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Hen.  With  hint  ! 

He might  prevent  it.  As  you  say  he’s  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 
Eric.  You’d  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I would  as  soon 

Ask  tho  lion  why  lie  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes ! . 

Hen.  The  devil ! you’ll  hold  your  trugue? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  ’Tis  nothing — but 

Be  silent. 

Eric.  I will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I assure  you  I mean  nothing, — a mere 
Bport 

Of  words,  no  more ; besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 

He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 

Ida  of  Stralcnhoim,  the  late  baron’s  heiress : 

And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  lute  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  nnto  those 
Who  were  l>oru  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 

With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.  Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I have  said ! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rodolph. 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.  Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order’d 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  premising. 

Shall  I call  forth  your  excellency’s  suite  1 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount? 

Ulr.  Tho  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric.  I fear  ho  scarcely  has  recover'd 
Tho  toils  of  Monday : ’twas  a nohlo  chase : 

You  spear’d  four  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  gsod  Eric ; 

I hud  forgotten — let  it  be  tho  gray,  then, 

Old  Ziska : he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison’d.  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.  I leave  that  to  Weilburg,  our 

Master  of  tho  hone.  [Exit  Eric. 

Rodolph ! 

Rod.  My  lord . 

Ulr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Rodolph  points  to  Henrick.) 

How  now,  Henrick?  why 

Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty, 

And  learn  if  ho  would  aught  with  me  before 
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I mount  [Exit  Hen  rick. 

Rudolph,  our  friends  have  had  u check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
Tis  rumor'd  that  tho  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen’d.  I must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ulr  I mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  tho  count  your  father. 

Ulr.  Yes,  but  tho  unsettled  stato  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  olF  the  eighty  men 
Whom  WolfFe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  routo : 
You  know  it  well ! 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  Wo  will  not  s|>enk  of  that  until 

We  can  repout  the  samo  with  like  success: 

And  when  you  haro  join’d,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[6r»'re*  a letter. 

Add  further,  that  I have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  aud  Woltle,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I could  hut  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle. 

Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 

Are  rung  out  with  its  poul  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I thought  you  loved  tho  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 

So  brief  and  burning,  with  a lady's  zone, 

Although  'twere  that  of  Venus; — but  1 love  her, 

As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Ulr.  I think  so ; for  I lovo 

Naught  else. — But  I have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart,  Croat  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed  ! speed  ! good  Rodolph  ! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegcndorf? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it ; and  sooth 
Tis  no  had  policy  : this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  aud  destroys  tho  past 

Rod.  Adieu 

Ulr.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ; then  druw  thou  otF, 

And  do  as  1 have  sa! !. 

Rod.  I will.  But  to 

Return — 'twas  a most  Kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  Uiis  fair  orphan  of  the  boron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind ! 

Especially  as  littie  kindness  till 
Then  grew  botween  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a lover,  did  ho  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I know  ? 

Rod  I have  heard  it  whisper’d  there  was  something 
straugo 

About  his  death — and  oven  the  place  of  it 


i [Ida.  the  new  personage,  is  a precocious  girl  of  fifteen, 
in  a great  hurry  to  be  married ; and  who  has  very  little  to  do 
in  the  business  of  Uie  play,  but  to  produce  an  effect  by 


Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on  , 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words  ? 

Ulr.  I am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 

So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  ! hero’s  tho  lady  Ida. 

Enter  In*  Stralenhkim.1 
Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  ! 

Ida  Not  too  early. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I do  not  interrupt  you. 

Why  do  you  call  mo  “ cousin  ?” 

Ulr.  (smiling.)  Are  we  not  so? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I til  ; it  like  the  name  ; un-think? 

It  sounds  so  cold,  as  i.  you  thought  upon 
Our  jiedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood ! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks? 

Ulr.  Av  ! doth  it? 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no!  it  rushes  like  a torrrent 
Even  to  vour  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself.)  And  if  it  fled, 

It  only  wus  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  c.  jsin  ! 
Ida.  “ Cousiu”  again. 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  I’ll  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had 
ne’er 

Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Ulr.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  had  ! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens!  aud  can  you  wish  that  ? 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I not  echo  your  own  wish? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I wish’d  it  not  with  such  a glunce. 

And  scarce  knew  what  I said  ; but  lot  mo  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I still  to  ycrti  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  ho 

All— all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already  ; 

But  I can  wail ! 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I would  bo  yours,  none  r ise’s — 

Indeed  I have  none  else  left,  since  iny  poor  father — 

[.S'/ie  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 

Which  wants  but  this! 

Ulr.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him, 

He  you ; for  the  bravo  ever  lovo  each  other: 

His  manner  was  a little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud,  (as  is  birth's  prerogative  ;)  but  under 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

other ! 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 

He  had  not  died  without  a friend  to  soothe 
His  lust  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr.  Who  says  that  1 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr.  That  ho  died  alone  ? 
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| Rod.  Count  Siegeudorf,  command  you  aught?  I 
uin  bound 

Upon  a journey  pust  the  frontier. 

Step,  (starts.)  Ah  ! — 

Where?  on  what  frontier? 

Rod.  Tlio  Silesian,  on 

My  way — (Aside  to  Ulric.) — Where  shall  I Bay? 

Ulr  ( aside  to  Rodoi.i'ii.)  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself.)  That 
Word  will,  I think,  put  a firm  padlock  ou 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  (agitated.)  Hamburgh ! No,  I have  naught 
to  do  there,  nor 

Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.  Then 
God  speed  you ! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf! 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  thoso  strange  companions  whom  I fuiu 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
. In  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I talk  not  of  his  birth, 

! But  of  his  bearing.  Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

I Ulr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.  Even  the 
monarch 

Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  Inst  courtier  whom  ho  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  I must  be  plain, 

The  work!  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Kodolph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  tho  “ black  bauds"  who 
still 

Ravage  the  frontier. 

! Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  l 

Sieg.  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
) An  accusatiou  for  a sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

I understand  you  ; you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  mo 

Her  spider  web,  that  1 can  only  flutter 

Like  the  |>oor  fly,  hut  break  it  not.  Take  heed, 

I Ulric  ; you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousuud  more,  per- 
chance, 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 
Might  dato  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  tho  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  czpiato 
Tho  madness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant 
Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a father ! — I was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr.  I behold 

Tho  prosperous  and  beioved  Siegendorf, 

Lord  of  a prince's  appanage,  and  honor’d 
i By  those  he  rules  aud  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

• Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I foar 
For  thee  ? Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 

All  hearts  but  ouo  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 

But  if  my  son’s  is  cold ! 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — feel  it  — 
keener 

Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
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Your  sabre  in  hm  heart!  But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.  My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling:  how  should  it  be  so, 

After  twelve  years’  divorcement  from  my  parents? 
Sirg.  And  did  not  1 too  pitas  those  twelve  tom 
years 

In  a liko  absence  ? But  ’ti.s  vain  to  urgo  you — 

Nature  was  never  call’d  back  by  remonstrance 
Let's  change  the  theme.  I wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 

But  dark  deeds,  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumor 
Reports  be  true,)  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

Will  lead  thee 

Ulr.  (impatient.r  > I’ll  be  led  by  no  man 
Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I would  hope:  at  onco 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  Rhouldst  wed  tho  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear 'st  to  lovo  her. 

Ulr.  I have  said 

I will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a sou  say  more? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.  It  is  not 
The  liaturo  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 

Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 

Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
Tho  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men’s  happiness, 

(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Lovo  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there:)  some  strong  ■ 
bias, 

Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 

And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ; else 
Thou’dst  say  at  once — “ I love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her:”  or,  “ I love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me.” — So 
Would  I have  answer’d. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  teed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-cratch. 

Sieg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  ! Who  at  twenty 
E’er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her ! 

Sieg.  As  far 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 

She’s  young — all  beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow’d  with  qualities  to  give  happiness. 

Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 

And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 

For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom  ; 

And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A littlo  in  return.  I would  not  huve  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a man  who  has  none  to  break  ; 

Or  wither  on  her  stalk  liko  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a nightingale, 

According  to  the  Orient  tale.  She  is 

Ulr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your 
foe  : 

I’ll  wed  her,  no’ertheless ; though,  to  say  truth, 
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Just  now  I am  not  violently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

Sir".  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I lovo  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
tic  ice. 

Sir".  Alas!  J^ovo  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  ’tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps:  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a jump  i’  the  dark. 

Sic".  But  you  consent? 

Ulr.  I did,  and  do. 

Sic".  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  ’Tis  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  lenvo  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  / will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  I 

For  any  woman  ; and  as  what  I fix, 

I fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
j Her  answer,  I’ll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  ’tis  your  offico 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  ’tis  a marriage  of  your  making, 

So  be  it  of  your  wooing ; but  to  please  you 
, I will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 

With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. — 

What  would  you  have?  You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 

And  1 obey ; you  bid  me  turn  a chamberer, 

To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  wero 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a world-winning  battle — 

What  can  a son  or  man  do  more?  [Exit  Uluic. 

Sic",  (nolut ».)  Too  much  ! — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  ! 

He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 

For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fato,  I could  not 
Fulfil  a parent’s  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now  ; but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne’er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long’d  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I have  found  him ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness  ; duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  curetcssness  ; mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 
riotous 

Of  our  young  nobles ; though,  to  do  him  justice, 

Ho  never  stoop  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures  ; 

Yet  there’s  some  tio  between  them  which  I cannot 
Unravel.  They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a leader : b”t  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence!  Ah  ! cun  I hope  it 
After — what ! doth  my  father’s  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child?  Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ? or — Oh  ! if  it  should  bo ! 

Spirit  of  Straleuheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Unlatch’d  the  door  of  death  for  theo?  "i’was  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  onr  sin:  thou  wert  our  foe, 

And  yet  I spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 

And  only  took — Accursed  gold ! thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ; I daro  not  use  theo,  • 

Nor  part  from  theo ; thou  earnest  in  such  a guise, 
Mothiuks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.  Yet  I have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 

Thou  villauous  gold ! and  thy  dead  master’s  doom, 


Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother ! I have  ta’en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish’d  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Atte.ndakt 

Enter  the  Prior  Albert. 

Prior  Peuco  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them! 

Sieg.  Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father! 

And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  1 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  ull 

The  prayers  of  our  community.  Our  convent, 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  bloo. 

Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavi*  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  wo, 

Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  tho  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father:  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
due, 

Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church, 

! Y’et  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices, 

| Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 

I have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[Sieqrndorp  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stralenheim. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  ’tis  because  I know  too  well 
Refusal  would  ofl’end  you.  Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 

| And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 

Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours, 

Which  has  of  old  endow’d  it ; but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  ’tis  fit  we  obey. 

For  whom  shall  mass  bo  said? 

Sieg.  ( faltering .)  For — for — the  dead. 

Prior.  His  naino  ? 

Sieg.  ’Tis  from  a soul,  and  not  a name, 

I would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.  We  will  pray 
For  ono  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Sieg.  Secret!  I havo  none1  but,  father,  he  who’b 
gone 

Might  hare  one  ; or,  in  shor  be  did  bequeath — 

No,  not  bequeath — but  I bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  ho  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but 
foe, 

The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest. 

Prior.  Better  still 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaveu  for  tho  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  wortliy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I did  not 

Forgive  this  man.  I loathed  him  to  the  last, 
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As  he  did  me.  I do  not  love  him  new, 

But 

Prior.  Best  of  all ! for  this  is  pure  religion ! 

You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 

\n  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too! 

Sieg.  Father,  ’tis  not  my  gold 

Prior.  Whose  then?  You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose — of  this  l>o  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  uever  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  ultars: 
’Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 


Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 
there’s  worse  than  blood— eternal 


No  ; but 
shame ! 

Did  he  who  own’d  it  dio  in  l]is  bed  ? 


Alas ! 


Prior. 

Sieg. 

Prior. 

Sieg. 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  ! you  relapse  into  revenge, 

If  vou  regret  your  enemy’s  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 
Prior.  You  said  ho  mod  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  He 

Died,  I scarce  know — but — ho  was  stabb’d  i’  the 
dark. 

And  now  you  have  it — perish’d  on  his  pillow 
By  a cut-throat ! — Ay  ! — you  may  look  upon  me  ! 

I am  not  the  man.  I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that 
point. 

As  I can  one  day  God’s. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 

Sieg.  No ! by  the  God  who  sees  ami  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him  ? 

Sieg.  I could  only  guess  at  one , 

And  he  to  me  a stranger,  unconnected. 

As  uuemploy’d.  Except  by  one  day’s  knowledge, 

I never  saw  the  man  who  was  sus]>ected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  freo  from  guilt 

Sieg.  (eagerly.)  Oh!  am  I? — say! 

Prior.  You  havo  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father  ! I have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  naught  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole  : 
Yet  say  I am  not  guilty ! for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I shed  it, 

Though,  by  the  I’ower  who  ahhorreth  human  blood, 

I did  not !-  nay,  onco  spared  it,  when  I might 
And  could — ay,  perhaps,  should,  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e’er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  ovcr-j>otent  foes :) 

But  pray  lor  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house  ; 

For,  as  I said,  though  I be  innocent, 

I know  not  why,  a like  remorse  is  on  mo, 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.  Pray  for  me, 
Father ! I have  pray’d  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I will. 

Be  comforted  ! You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  iuuocencc. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 

I feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  np  its  truth  within  it. 
Remomber  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 

In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 

As  woll  as  your  brave  sou  ; and  smooth  your  as- 
pect; 

Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 

For  bloodshed  stopp’d,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
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A cloud  upon  your  thoughts.  This  wero  to  be 
Too  sensitive.  Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remonso  unto  the  guilty 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 


A large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle 
of  Siege  ndorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Runners , 
and  Arms  of  that  Family. 

Enter  Armikim  and  Meistkr,  attendants  Oj  Count 
SlKGENDORF. 

Artu  Be  quick ! the  count  will  soon  return : the 
ladies 

Already  are  at  the  portal.  Havo  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  ho  seeks  for? 

Me, is.  I have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 

As  far  as  the  man’s  dress  und  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.  The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  ! All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 

I’m  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  mako  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to ! my  lady  countess  comes. 

Me  is.  I’d  rather 

Rido  a day’s  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 

Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone ! and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countess  Josephine  Sieoendorf  and  Ida 
Stralknheim. 

Jos.  Well,  Heaven  bo  praised,  the  show  is  over! 
Ida.  How  can  yon  say  so!  never  havo  I dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.  The  flowers,  tho  boughs, 

The  banuers,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 

The  gems,  the  robes,  tho  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stuin'd  windows,  even  the  tombs , 
Which  look’d  so  calm,  and  tho  celcstiul  hymns, 
Which  seem’d  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.  Tho  bursting  organ’s  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 

The  white  robes  and  tho  lifted  eyes ; the  world 
At  peaco  ! and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  ! 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother!  [Embracing  Josephine. 

Jos.  My  beloved  child  ! 

For  such,  I trust,  thou  shalt  bo  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh ! 

I am  so  already.  Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Jos.  It  does,  iny  love  ; and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve 7 l hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow : how  can  we  Ins  sad, 

Who  lovo  each  other  so  entirely?  You, 

Tho  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos.  Poor  child ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No ; I but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world’s  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  bo 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I'll  not  hoar 
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A word  against  a world  which  still  contans 
j You  and  my  U’ric.  Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  7 How  lie  tower’d  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow’d  him  ! The  flowers  fell  faster — 
I Kaiu'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 

I Than  before  all  the  rest ; and  where  he  trod 
I dare  be  swnru  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e’er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 
i Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I dure  not  say  so  much  to  him — 1 fear  him.* 

Jus.  Why  so  ? he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  linn  into  words  to  him. 

Besides,  ho  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A cloud  cornea  o’er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jus.  It  is  nothing:  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 

Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  youre  to-day. 

Ida.  I did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.  Did  you  not  see  at  the  momeut 
\Vrhen  all  knelt,  and  I wept  ? uud  yet  methought, 
Through  rny  fast  fears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
warm, 

I saw  him  smiting  on  me. 

Jos.  I could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people’s. 

Ida . I thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I look’d  on  Ulric. 

Jos.  Como, 

Let  ns  retire  ; they  will  be  hero  anon 
Expectant  of  the  buinjuet.  Wo  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  us  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o’er  my  brow  and  zone. 

Dear  mother,  I am  with  you. 

Enter  Count  Sikurndorp,  in  full  dress,  from  the. 
*f>lemnity,  and  Luowio. 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

hud.  Strict  search  is  making  everywhere  ; and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 
Sir*.  Where’s  Ulric? 

hud.  He  rode  rouud  the  other  way 

With  »ome  young  nobles  ; but  he  left  them  soon  ; 
And,  if  I err  not,  not  a minute  since 
I hoard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 

Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieg.  i to  Ludwig.)  See  they  cease  not 

I Their  quest  of  him  I have  described.  [Exit  Luowia 
Oh,  Ulric ! 

' How  lmvo  1 lung'd  for  thee  ! 

Vlr.  Your  wish  is  granted— 

Behold  me ! 

Sieg.  I have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  Where? 


Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 
Vlr.  You  dream. 

Sieg.  I live!  and  as  I live,  I saw  him — ' 

Hoard  him ! he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Vlr.  What  name?  * 

Sieg.  Werner!  ’tiras  mine 

Vlr . It  must  no  so 

No  more  : forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name: 

It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 

But  it  may  lead  mo  there. 

Vlr.  To  the  point — tho  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Listen  ! — The  church  was  throng’d ; the 
hymn  was  raised ; 

•*  Te  Drum"  (Mail'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  “ God  he  praised” 

For  one  day’s  peace,  after  thnee  ten  dread  years, 

Each  bloodier  than  the  former:  I arose. 

With  all  the  nohles,  mid  as  I look'd  down 
Xiong  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I » 

Saw,  like  a flash  of  lightning,  (for  I saw 
A moment  uud  no  more,)  what  struck  me  sightlem 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  fuce ! I grew 
Sick  ; and  when  I recover'd  from  tho  mist 
W hicli  curl’d  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look’d  down,  I saw  him  not  The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  aud  we  march’d  back  in  procession. 

Vlr.  Coutinuc. 

Sirg.  When  wc  reach'd  the  Mutduu’s  bridge. 

The  joyous  crowd  abovr,  the  numberless 
Barks  maim'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 

Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 

The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 

The  clashing  music,  aud  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings. 

The  standards  o’er  me,  and  the  trumpliugs  round, 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  sense* 

No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Vlr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.  I look’d,  os  a dying  soldier 

i/ooks  at  a draught  of  water,  for  this  man:. 

But  still  I saw  him  not ; hut  in  hts  stead 

Vlr . What  in  his  steud  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  forever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ; tho  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 

Which  overflow’d  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague 
Vlr.  What 's  this  to  tho  Huugunau  ? 

Sieg.  Much  ; for  1 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 

When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  pnused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I heard  in  a deep,  low  voice, 

Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon’s  volume,  this  word — “ Werner  /” 
Vlr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  Him  ! I turn’d — and  saw — and  fell 

Vlr.  And  wherefore?  Were  you  seen 7 
Sieg.  The  officious  care 

Ot  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot, 

Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  causo : 

You,  too,  were  too /emote  in  the  pioce*«ion 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 

To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.  But  I’ll  aid  you  uow. 

Sieg  In  what  ? 

Ulr.  In  marching  for  this  man,  or When  he’s 

found 

What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

Sieg.  I Know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.  His  fate,  and  Strulenheim’s, 

And  ours,  seein  intertwisted  ! nor  can  bo 
Unravell’d  till 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

At  ten.  A stranger  to  wait  on 

You  excellency. 

Sieh  Who? 

Atten.  He  gave  no  name 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne’ertheless. 

[The  Attendant  introduces  Gabor,  and 
afterwards  exit. 

Ah! 

Gab.  ’Tis,  then,  Werner  ! 

Sieg.  ( haughtily .)  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name  ; and  you  .' 

Gab.  ( looking  round.)  I recognise  yon  both  : father 
and  son, 

It  seems.  Count,  I have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me : I am  here. 

Sieg.  I have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you : you 
are  charged 

(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A crime  as [He  pauses. 

Gab.  Givo  it  utterance,  and  then 

I'll  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless 

Gab.  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg.  AD  things, 

If  not  ull  men  : the  universal  rumor — 

My  own  presence  on  the  spot  — the  place  — tho 
time — 

Ami  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  tho  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only? 

Fnuso  ere  you  answer:  is  no  other  name, 

Save  mine,  stain’d  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play’st  with  thine  own  guilt ! Of  all  that 
breathe 

Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody 
slander, 

But  I will  talk  no  further  with  a wretch, 

Further  than  justico  asks.  Answer  at  once, 

And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  ’Tis  falfiu  . 

Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I. 

Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  tho  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him ! 

Gab.  Ho 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship 
had  so 
Once  on  a time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  I dare 

Your  utmost 

Gab.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety  ! 

I know  the  assassin 


S 

Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  ( pointing  to  Ulric.)  Beside  you  • 

[Ulric  rushes  forward  to  attach  Gabor; 
Sieges dorf  interposes. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend ! but  you  shall  not  bo 
slain ; 

These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

turns  to  Ulric. 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 

Will  do.  I avow  it  is  a growth  so  monstrous, 

I could  not  deem  it  earth-bom : but  be  calm ; 

It  will  refuto  itself.  But  touch  him  not. 

[Ulric  endearors  to  compose  hitnst.f. 
Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  Shell  hear  me. 

Sieg.  {first  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric.) 

I hear  thee. 

My  God  ! you  look 

Ulr.  How  ? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  c ead  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  { composes  himself.)  It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.-  I came 
hither 

Not  seeking  you.  but  sought.  When  I knelt  down 
Amiost  tho  people  in  tho  church,  dream’d  not 
To  find  the  beggar’d  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ; but  you  havo  call’d  me, 

And  wo  have  met 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir 

Gab.  Ere  I do  so, 

Allow  mo  to  inquire  who  profited 

By  Stralenheim's  death?  Was’t  I — as  poor  as  ever  ; 

And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  ! 

The  baron  lost  in  that  Inst  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold  ; his  life  alone  was  sought, — 

A life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no 
less 

To  mo  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I can’t  help  that. 

But  Irt  tho  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 

I speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 

But  ere  I can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me? 

Dare  you  command  mo  ? 

[Siegendorf  first  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sa- 
bre, and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the 
floor — still  in  its  sheath. 

Ulr.  {looks  at  his  father  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on  ! 

Gab.  I am  unarm’d,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  { offers  it  to  hitn  contemptuously.) 

Take  it 

Gab.  No,  sir,  ’tis  enough 

That  wo  are  both  unarm'd — I would  not  choose 
To  wear  a steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  iu  battle. 

Ulr.  {casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt.) 

It — or  some 

Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  youre 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True  — 

I have  uot  forgotten  it : you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  Proceed. 
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The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relator. 

But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

f To  SlKOENDORF. 

• Sieg.  {take*  hi*  son  hy  the  hand.)  My  son  ! I know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  1 have  promised  this  man  patience  ; 

I Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I will  not  detain  you 

I By  speaking  of  myself  much  : 1 began 
I Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me 
i At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I pass’d 
A winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
i My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I frequented  sometimes,  hut  not  often) 

To  hear  related  a strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.  A martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 

Secured  a baud  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
J Had  curried  from  their  usual  haunt — tho  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers. 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
I Of  tho  free  town  of  Frankfort.  Of  their  fate, 

I know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments : — birth  and  fortune, 

Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
j And  courage  as  unrivall’d,  were  proclaim’d 
J Hit  by  tho  public  rumor  ; and  his  sway, 

Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 

His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence : — I have  no  great  faith 
Iu  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 

I therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  variotife  feeling*  to  seek  out 
'nils  prodig)%  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You’ll  hear.  Chance  favor’d  me : 

A popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men’s  souls  look  out  of  them, 

And  show  them  as  they  aro— even  in  their  faces: 

I’iio  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I exclaim'd, 

*•  This  is  the  man V*  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  tho  nobles  of  tho  city.  1 felt  sure 
I hod  not  err’d,  and  watch’d  him  long  and  nearly ; 

I noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features. 

Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 

Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 

I could  discern,  mothought,  the  assassin’s  eye 
And  gladiator’s  heart. 

Ulr.  {smiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better.— He  appear’d  to  mo 
Oue  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
Tho  fates  of  others  oft  depend  ; besides, 

Au  indescribable  sensation  drew  mo 
Near  to  this  man,  os  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  bo  fix’d  by  him. — There  l was  wrong 

Sieg.  And  may  not  bo  right  new. 

Gab.  I follow'd  him,  | 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain’d  it — 

Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 


1 Together, — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  succor’d Now  we  ore  on 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further? 

Sieg.  I must  do  so— 

Or  I have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I saw  in  you 

A man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  *twns  that  I had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank  ; you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  suve  rags : I would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  iny  refusal  make  a debt  to  you, 

That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something, 

Though  not  for  that ; and  I owed  you  my  safety, 

At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  mo  on  the  grounds 
That  / had  rohb’d  hi  in. 

Sieg.  I conceal'd  you — I, 

Whom  und  whoso  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper! 

Gab.  I accuse  no  man — save  iu  my  defence. 

You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge: 
Your  hail '»  my  court,  vour  heart  is  my  tribunal. 

Be  just,  and  /’ll  be  merciful ! 

Sieg.  You  merciful  !— 

You!  Base  calumniator ! 

Gab.  I.  ’Twill  rest 

With  mo  at  last  to  be  so.  You  conceal’d  me- 
in secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 

You  said,  and  to  none  else.  At  dead  of  night, 

Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I saw  a glimmer, 

Through  distant  crannies,  of  a twinkling  light: 

I follow’d  it,  and  reach’d  a door — a secret 
Portal — which  open’d  to  the  chamber,  where, 

With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
| As  much  as  made  a crevice  of  tho  fastening, 
l I look’d  through  and  beheld  a purple  bed, 

And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! — 

Sieg.  Asleep ! And  yet 

You  slew  him! — Wretch! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain, 

And  bleeding  like  a sacrifice.  My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  ! 

You  suw  none  else  ? You  did  not  see  the— — 

[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Gab.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  (to  Uuuc.)  Then,  my  boy!  thou  art  guilt- 
less still — 

Thou  bad'st  me  say  / was  so  ouco — Oh  ! now 
Do  thou  as  much  ! 

Gab.  Be  patient ! I can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frowr.  above  us.  You  remember,— or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night : how  ho  had  enter’d 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 

The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I saw 
A man  who  wash’d  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh  ! God  of  fathers  ! 
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1 Gab.  I beheld  his  features 

' As  I see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct,  us  I beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 
When  1 first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

; Sieg  This  is  so [end ! 

i Oab.  ( interrupting  him.)  Nay — but  hear  me  to  the 
Sow  you  must  do  so, — I conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guilt ; and  my  first  thought 
■ Was  vengeance:  but  though  arm'd  with  a short 
poniard 

! (Having  left  niy  sword  without)  I was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
1 That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 

I turn'd,  and  fled — i’  the  dark  : chance  rather  than 
I Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
j And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept:  if  I 
j Had  found  you  waking.  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
I What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  huve  prompted  ; 

; But  ne'er  slept  guilt  us  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  I had  horrid  dreams!  and  such 
brief  sleep, 

The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I awoke. 

Why  diifst  thou  spare  me  ? I dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  iny  dream  is  out ! 

Oab.  ’Tis  not  my  fault 

If  I have  read  it. — Well ! I fled  and  hid  me— 

Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 

And  ahow’d  mo  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf! 
Werner,  whom  I had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 

Inhabited  the  palace  of  a sovereign  ! 

You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  ( after  a pause.)  Indeed  ! 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation  f 

Sieg.  Neither — I was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret 

Gab.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I offer’d  vou 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it: — I'll  lie  franker 
With  you : you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  pov  era — you  understand  mo  ? 

Sieg.  Y es. 

Gab.  Not  quite.  You  think  me  venal,  and  scare© 
true : 

’Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present  You  shall  aid  me ; 

I would  have  uided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
| Yours  and  your  sou's.  Weigh  well  what  I have  said. 
Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a few  iiiiiiutes' 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab  (rusts  his  eyes  on  Ui.ric,  who  is  leaning 
against  a pillar.)  If  I should  do  so? 

Sieg.  I pledge  my  life  for  yours.  Withdraw  into 
| This  tower.  [Opens  a turret  door. 

, Gab.  ( hesitatingly .)  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
i You  have  offer’d  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 


Gab.  I know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.  I have  still  a further  shield. — 

I did  not  Prague  alone  ; and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf 
Be  brief  ill  your  decision  !* 

Sieg.  I will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  I’ll  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  ( points  to  Ulric’s  sabre  still  upon  the  ground.) 

Take  also  that — 

I saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  t takes  up  the  sabre.)  I will ; ajjpi  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret,  which  Sieuendorf 
closes. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulric.)  Now,  Count  Ulric ! 

For  son  I dare  not  call  thee — What  say’st  thou? 

Ulr.  His  talc  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster! 

Ulr  Most  true,  father. 

And  yon  did  well  to  listen  to  it:  what 
W©  know’,  we  can  provide  against  He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  viliauy. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.  I have  said 
His  story’s  true  ; and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.  Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 

When  w’o  met  in  tho  garden,  what  except 

Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  mo  know 

His  death  f Or  had  tho  prince’s  household  been 

Then  summon'd,  would  tho  cry  for  the  police  | 

Been  left  to  such  a stranger?  Or  should  I 

Have  loiter’d  on  the  way  l Or  could  you,  Werner, 

Tho  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  foam, 

Have  fled,  nuleiw  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ? I sought  and  fathom’d  you, 

I Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble:  i 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ; and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I foiuul  you,  that  I doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide  ! no  less 

Than  common  stabber!  What  deed  of  my  life, 

Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.  This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.  While  you  were  tortured, 

Could  I be  calm?  Think  you  that  I have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling? — You 
Ilavo  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 

For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.  Oh ! my  dead  father’s  curse ! ’tis  working  . 

HOW'.  * I 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on  ! the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! ; 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes : it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a mole,  i 

Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  yon. 


i f“  Gab.  1 nave  yet  %n  additional  security— I did  not  enter 
Prague  a solitary  individual ; and  there  arc  tongues  without 
that  will  speak  for  tne,  although  1 should  even  snare  the  fate 


of  .Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short  “ Sum. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacr »d,  irrevocable : it  extent's  not 
however,  beyond  these  wtiI  fe.”— Lee.J 
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; Yet  hear  me  still  1 — If  you  condemn  n»e,  yet 
j Remember  irho  hath  taught  me  ouce  too  often 
j To  listen  to  him  ! WAo  proclaim’d  to  me 
i That  there  were  crime. * made  venial  by  the  occasion? 
| That  passion  was  our  nature*  thut  the  goods 
} Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
j Who  shovv'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
! By  h.s  nerres  only  ? Who  deprived  me  of 
( All  power  tc  vindicate  myself  and  race 
[ In  open  day  ? By  his  disgrace  which  stamp'd 
( (It  might  l»e;  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
i Himself- — a /clone  brand!  The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  aud  weak  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dure  not.  Is  it  strange 
That  1 shoi^l  act  what  you  could  think  ? Wo  have 
done 

With  right  and  wrong ; ami  now  must  only  ponder 
Upon  effects,  not  causes.  Stralenheim, 

Whose  life  I saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 

I would  have  saved  a peasant's  or  u dog's,  I slew 
Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.  Ho 
! Was  a rock  in  onr  way  which  I cut  through, 
j As  doth  tho  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
i Aud  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
llis  life : wheu  due,  1 hut  resumed  the  debt. 

He,  you,  aud  1 stood  o'er  a gulf  wherein 
I have  plunged  our  enemy.  You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  allow'd  the  path  ; now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety — or  let  mo  ! 

Sieg.  I have  done  with  life ! 

Vlr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life — 

Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.  We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide : I know  no  l'eur, 

; And  have  within  these  very  wuils  men  who 
1 (Although  you  know  them  not)  duro  venture  all 
thiugs. 

j You  stand  high  with  the  state  ; what  passes  hero 
I Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 

! Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a steady  eye, 

Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me  ; 

We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 

Sieg.  (solus.)  Am  I awake  ? are  these  my  father’s 
halls  ? 

And  yon — my  son  ? My  son  ! mine  ! who  have  ever 
Ahhorr’d  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both  ! 

I must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 

The  Hungarian's ! — Ulric — he  huth  partisans. 

It  seems:  I might  have  guess’d  as  much.  Oh  fool! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.  He  hath  the  key 
(As  I too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.  Now  then  ! or  onco  more 
To  be  tho  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Thun  of  tho  criminal ! Ho  ! Gabor ! Gabor ! 

f Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

Gabor  and  Sieuendorf 
i Gab.  Who  calls? 

I Sieg.  I — Siegcudorf!  Take  these,  and  fly ! 

j I-oso  not  a moment ! 

[Tears  off  n diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor’s  hand. 


WORKS.  Act  v.  Scenb  i. 


Gab.  What  am  1 to  do 

With  these  ? 

Sieg.  Whnte'er  you  will : sell  them,  or  hoard, 
And  prosper ; hut  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  mv  safety ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it  Fly ! I am  not  master. 

It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers— nay,  even  of  these  very  walls. 

Or  I would  bid  them  full  aud  crush  ine ! Fly ! 

Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  then!  Recollect,  however,  Count, 

You  sought  this  fatal  interview  ! 

Sieg.  I did : 

Let  it  not  lie  more  fatal  still ! — Begone  ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I enter'd  7 
Sieg.  Yes  ; that's  safe  still : 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague  ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  dcul. 

Gab.  I know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  uuhnppy  sire  ! 

Farewell.  [Exit  Gabor. 

Sieg.  ( solus  and  listening.)  Ho  hath  clear’d  tho 
staircase.  Ah  ! I hear 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him ! He  is  safe  ! 

Safe  ! — Oh,  my  father’s  spirit ! — I am  faint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a stone  seat,  near  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  in  a drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  icith  others  armed,  and  with  weapons 
drawn. 

Vlr.  Dispatch  ! — he’s  there  ! 

hud.  The  count,  my  lord  ! 

Vlr.  ( recognising  Sikuk  nhoju.i  You  here,  sir  ! 
Sieg.  Yes:  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike  ! 

Vlr.  ( seeing  him  stripped  of  his  jewels.)  Where  is 
the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder’d  you? 

Vassals,  dispatch  in  search  of  him ! You  see 
’Twas  as  I said — the  wretch  hath  stripp'd  my  futher 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a prince’s  heirloom  ! 

Away ! I’ll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[ Exeunt  all  but  Siegknuorf  and  Ulric.  1 
Whut's  this? 

Where  is  tho  villain? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir : which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Vlr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this  : he  must  be  found.  You  have  not  let  him 
Escape ? 

Sieg.  He's  gone. 

Vlr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid 

Vlr.  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[U LRic  is  going. 

Sieg.  Stop  ! I command — entreat — implore ! Oh, 
Ulric ! 

Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Vlr.  What ! remain  to  be 

Denounced— dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains ; aud  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 

•Selfish  remorse,  and  temporizing  pity. 

That  sacrifices  your  whole  rnco  to  save 
A wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  ! No,  count, 

Henceforth  you  have  no  eon  ! 

Sieg.  I never  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne’er  had  borne  the  useless  name. 
Where  will  you  go  ? 1 would  not  send  you  forth 

Without  protection. 

J 
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Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  ni« 

I nui  not  alone  ; nor  merely  tlio  vain  heir 
; Of  your  domains ; a thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
! Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters! 

I With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  firet  at  Frank- 
fort ! [tell 

Ulr.  Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name ! (Jo 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 

Their  feast  of  pence  was  eurly  for  tho  times ; 

There  uro  more  spirits  abroad  thun  have  been  luid 
With  Wallenstein .' 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 


Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord ! 

Sieg.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a demon ! 

Ida.  ( taking  Ulric’ a hand.)  Who  shall  dart  say 
this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware  ! there’s  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  ( stooping  to  kiss  it.)  I’d  kiss  it  ofT,  though  it 
were  miue. 

Sieg.  It  is  so ! 

Ulr.  Away!  it  is  your  father’s!  [Exit  Ulric. 

Ida.  Oh,  groat  God  ! 

Aud  I have  loved  this  man  ! 

[Ida  fall*  *en*elt* s — Josephine  stand s speech- 
less with  horror. 


Jos.  What  is’t  wo  hear  ? My  Siegendorf! 

Thank  Heav’n,  I see  you  safe ! 

Sieg.  Safe ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father 

Sieg.  No,  no  ; I have  no  children : never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 


> 


Sieg.  Tho  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  ! — My  Josephine  ! wo  are  now  alone  ! 
Would  wo  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  mo  ! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave  ; 

Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  soil 
Iu  mine ! — Tho  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past ! 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS: 


A SERIES  OF  POEMS,  ORIGINAL  AND  TRANSLATED,1 


Virginibus  puerisque  canto.— Horace,  lib.  iii.  Ode  1. 

M/;r’  op  pc  pdV  alnc,  p^rc  rl  ytleu.— Hover,  Iliad,  x.  249 
He  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.— Dryden. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

KNIOirr  OF  THE  DARTER,  ETC.  ETC. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THESE  POEMS  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS  OBLIUED  WARD  AND  AFFECTIONATE  KINSMAN,* 

THE  AUTHOR 


« 


PREFA  vE.» 

In  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  collec- 
tion, I have  not  only  to  combat  tho  difficulties  that 
writers  of  verso  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
tho  charges  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on  the 
world,  when,  without  doubt,  I might  be,  at  my  age, 
more  usefully  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  tho  lighter  hours 
of  a young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  intenial  evidence  of  a 
boyish  mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  tho  disadvantage*  of 

» 

illness  and  depression  of  spirits : under  the  former  in- 
fluence, “Childish  Recollections,”  iu  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm  | 
of  censure.  A considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  tho 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a social  circlo 
is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  geuius  is  to  be  ' 
estimated,  yet,  “ to  do  groatly,”  we  must  “ dare  great- 
ly and  I have  hazarded  my  reputation  and  feelingt 
in  publishing  this  volume.  “ I have  passed  the  Ru-  | 

bicon,”  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  “ cast  of  the  ' 

1 

l [First  published  in  1807  ] 

* [Isabella,  the  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron, 
(great-great  uncle  of  the  Poet,)  became,  in  1742,  the  wife  of 
Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
1 fifth  Earl,  to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed.  This 

lady  was  a poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairy’s  Answer  to  Mrs  ! 
Oreville’s  “ Prayer  of  Indifference,”  in  Pearch’s  Col  lection 
is  usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

* (This  Preface  was  omittec'  in  the  second  edition  ] 
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BYRON’S 


die.”  In  the  lutter  event,  I shall  submit  without  a 
mumur;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
fat*  of  three  effusions,  mv  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little  ; for,  iu  the  words  of 
' Cowjwr,  “ it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  ph  ase 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to 
be  a little  bi  lled  in  our  favor,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  pleaae  everybody  ; because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  cvou  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.”  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I do  not  wholly  subscribe : on  the  con- 
trary, I feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not  he 
treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
1 any,  will  be  liberally  allowed : their  numerous  faults, 
J on  the  othei  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favor  which  has 
| been  denied  to  others  of  inaturcr  years,  decided  ciiar- 
! acter,  and  far  greater  ability. 

I have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  le« 
i have  I studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation : 
| some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para- 
phrastic. In  the  original  piecee  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I have 
been  accustomed  to  read  ; but  I have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  on 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is 
, not  my  primary  vocation ; to  divert  the  thill  moments 
I of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a vacant  hour, 
urged  mo  “ to  this  sin little  can  bo  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I shall  derive  from  those  productions ; 
and  I shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves, 
or  pluck  a single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
. I am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  ill 
niy  younger  days,  to  rove  a careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a 
residence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  hards,  who  have  enjoyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  ti 
few’  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ; while  I 
I shall  expiate  iuy  rashness  us  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  rind  in  all  probability  with  a very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I leave  to  others  “ virum 
volitare  per  ora.”  I look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  “ diilce  est  desiper©  in  loco.”  To  the 
former  worthies  I resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  “ the  mob 
of  gentleman  who  write — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whet..**  I dare  say  “with  ease,”  or  the  honor 
} of  a posthumous  page  iu  “ The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,” — a work  to  which  the  Peerago 
is  under  infiuite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are  there- 
by rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily  over- 
shadows several  voluminous  productions  of  their  il- 
lustrious bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  somo  fears,  I publish  this 


i The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  Inn*  received 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

* [The  nassaire  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
well's Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  viti.  p.  91,  cd.  1S35.  Dr.  John- 

son's letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  criticising,  on  the  whole 
favorably,  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  “ The  Father’s  Revenge,” 
Is  inserted  ui  the  same  volume,  p.  242.] 


WORKS. 


first  and  last  attempt  To  the  dictates  of  young  am- 
bition may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  criminal 


and  equally  absurd.  To  n few  of  my  own  age  the 
contents  may  afford  amusement:  I trust  they  will, 
at  least,  be  found  hannlem.  It  is  highly  improbalte,  i 
from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,  that  I should 
ever  obtrude  myself  a second  time  on  the  public , 
nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of  present 
indulgence,  shall  I be  tempted  to  commit  a future 
trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a noble  relation  of  mine,1 
“ That  when  a man  of  rank  appeared  in  the  character 
of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsome- 
ly allowed,”*  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and 
still  less  with  periodical  censors  ; but  were  it  otherwise,  j 
I should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and  I 
would  rather  incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymous  j 
criticism,  than  triumph  in  honors  granted  solely  to  a 
title. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


ON  THF.  DEATH  OF  , YOUNG  LADY, 

COUSIN  TO  T1IK  AUTHOR,  AN!  % ERV  DEAR  TO  HIM.* 

II  ush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 

Not  e’en  a zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I return,  to  view  my  Margaret’s  tomb, 

And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay. 

That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam’d: 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey ; 

Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem’d. 

Oh  ! could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fat©  ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 

Not  her©  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep?  Her  matchless  spirit  soars  * 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  howers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue’s  deeds  repay 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign. 

And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse? 

Ah  ! no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vaiu  ; — 

I’ll  ne’er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

i 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear, 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection’s  tear, 

Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

jsoa.* 


» The  aut  hor  claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  more  fo. 
this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  collection . but  aj 
it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rert,  (being  com-  | 
nosed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,)  and  his  first  essay,  he  pre- 
ferred submitting  it  to  the  wduleence  of  hts  friends  in  its  I 
present  state,  to  making  either  addition  or  alteration. 

* p*  My  firstdash  into  poetry  was  a*  earlyasIbOf).  It  was  the  1 
ebullition  of  a passion  lor  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker  j 
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TO  E 

L*t  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  name* 

Of  thee  and  rne  iu  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  muk  with  vice  combined 

Ami  though  unequal  is  thy  fate, 

Since  title  deck’d  my  higher  birth  ! 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state  ; 

Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 

Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 

•Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  {dace 

November,  1002. 


TO  I ) .* 

In  thee,  1 fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 

Detach’d  thee  from  my  breast  forever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 

Yet,  iu  my  heart  thou  krep’st  thy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 

Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 

On  thy  dear  breast  I’ll  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  bo  my  heaven  ? 

February,  1803. 


(daughter  and  jrnuul-daughtcr  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker,) 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  being*.  I have  long 
forgotten  the  verse  ; but.  it  would  tie  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her— her  dark  eyes— her  long  eyelashes — her  completely 
Greek  cast of  face  arul  figure!  I was  then  about  twelve— 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a year.  She  died  alxiut  a year  or 
two  afterwards,  hi  consequence  of  a fall,  winch  injured  her 
spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta,  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful.)  died  of  the  same  mala- 
dy ; and  it  was.  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
with  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister 
told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before 
her  death,  upon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret 
colored,  throughout  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing 
of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive  w liy  my  name  should 
affect  her  at  such  a tunc.  I knew  nothing  of  her  illness— 
being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country'— till  she  wits  gone. 
Some  years  after,  1 made  mu  uttcinpt  at  an  elegy— a very 
dull  one.  1 do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  e< iual  to  the 
transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  during  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked 
as  if  she  bad  been  made  out  of  a rainbow— all  beauty  and 
peace.’*—  Byre*  Ihary,  1821  J 

1 [This  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection, 
refer  to  a boy  of  Lord  Byron’s  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his 
tenants  at  Newstend,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a romantic, 
attachment,  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  friend- 
ships.] 

*[Lord  Delaw  arr.  The  idea  of  printing  a collection  of 
his  Poems  first  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  in  ihe  parlor  of  that 
cottage,  which,  during  his  visit  to  Southwell,  hud  become 
his  adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot.  who  was  not  before  aware 
of  his  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud  the  Poems 
of  Bums,  when  young  Bvron  said,  that  “he,  too,  was  a 
poet  sometimes,  and  w ould  write  down  for  her  some  verses 
of  his  own  which  he  remembered.”  lie  then,  with  a pencil, 
wrote  these  lines,  •*  To  D — A Jac- simile  of  the  Jirat  four 
lines  of  this  pencilling  front  t p,  l.J 

* [This  poem  npjiears  to  have  been,  in  its  original  state, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-boni 
youth,  to  whom  the  affectionate  verses  given  in  the  opposite 
column  were  addressed 

L 


EPITAPH  ON  A FRIEND.* 


’Atm'ip  irpJv  pi*  tXapirtt  hi  /<3o{.— LaERTIOI 

Oil,  Friend  ! forever  loved,  forever  dear! 
j What  fruitless  team  have  bathed  thy  honor’d  : ut 
I What  sighs  re-echo’d  to  thy  parting  breath, 
j Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  iu  the  pangs  of  death! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart’s  relentless  force  ; 

Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a short  dcluy, 

Or  beauty  charm  the  sjiectre  from  his  prey 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight 
j Thy  comrade’s  honor  &nu  thy  fceud’s  delight 
[ If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
I Tho  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 

Here  wilt  thou  rend,  recorded  on  my  heart, 

A grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor’s  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  coach  of  lowly  sleep, 

But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep  ; 

Affliction  s semblance  bends  not  o’er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction’s  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 

What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 

A father’s  sorrows  canuot  equal  mine  ! 

Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet  uther  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 

But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 

'rhino  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface? 

Ah  ! none  ! — a futher’s  team  will  cease  to  flow, 

Time  will  assuage  mi  infant  brother’s  wo; 

To  ull,  save  one,  is  consolation  Anown, 

While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1803 


41  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a cottage  born,”  Ac. 

But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  pas-  i 
sage,  but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  j 
of  Ins  young  companion,  is  omitted ; while,  m the  added  j 
parts,  Ute  introduction  of  such  language  as— 

**  What  though  th>  siro  lament  his  failing  line," 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth’s  station 
in  life,  wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  original  Epitaph  warrants.  •*  That  he  grew  more  i 
conscious,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “of  his  high  station,  as  he  1 
approached  to  manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish  1 
to  sink  his  early  friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may 
have  been  a result  of  that  feeling.”  The  following  is  a 
ropy  of  the  lines  as  they  first  appeared  in  the  private 
volume : — 

“ Oh.  Bov ! forever  loved,  forever  dear! 

What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honor’d  bier! 

What  sight  re-echo’d  to  thy  parting  breath. 

While  !lmu  wast  struggling  m the  pangs  of  death ! j 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart’s  relentless  force  ; 

Could  youth  and  virtue  cla  m a short  delay. 

Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey  ; 

Thou  still  had st  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 

Thy  comrade’s  honor,  and  thy  friend’s  delight 
Though  low  thy  lot,  aimer  in  a cottage  bom, 

.Vo  tiller  did  thy  humble  name  adorn, 

To  me,  far  dearer  war  thy  artless  love 

Than  all  the  joys  wealth,  fame,  and  friends  could  prove 

For  thee  atom  I lived,  or  wish’d  to  live , 

Oh  God  ! if  impious,  this  rath  word  forgive! 
Heart-broken  now,  1 wait  an  equal  doom. 

Content  to  join  thee  In  thy  turf-clad  tomb  . 

Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest 
I'll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast  ■ 

That  breast  where  oft  in  life  I've  laid  my  head. 

Will  yet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead 
This  life  resign’d,  without  one  parting  r;gh, 

Together  in  one  tied  of  earth  we’ll  lie  ’. 

Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given: 

Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven.'1! 
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A FRAGMENT. 

I When,  to  their  niry  hall,  my  fathers’  voice 
| Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice  ; 

When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride. 

Or.  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 

Oh  ! may  my  shade  behold  uo  sculptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 

No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise -encumber'd  stoue  ; 

My  epitaph  shall  he  my  name  alone 
If  that  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 

Oli ! may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 

That , only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 

By  that  remember'd,  or  with  thnt  forgot-  1803. 


ON  LEAVINti  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.1 

“ Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  «on  of  the  winged  days  ’ 

, Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day:  yet  a few  years,  ami 
i the  olast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls’in  thy  empty  court." 
j —Osman. 

; Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  wiuds 
whistle  ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  : 

In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
I Have  choked  up  the  roeo  which  late  bloom'd  iu  the 
way. 

Of  the  mail-cover’d  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
| Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,1 
! The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,  [rattle. 


1 [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  Poet 
has  left  repeated  pnwfs.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he 
directed,  that  “ no  inscription,  save  his  name  and  age, 
should  tie  written  on  hia  tomb;"  and,  in  1819,  he  wrote  thus 
to  Mr.  Murray : — ” Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa 
cemetery,  at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  more 
-splendid  monuments  at  Bologna  ; for  instance— 

• Marlin!  Luigi 

Implora  pace.’ 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos?  I hope  whoever 
may  survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me."] 

* [The  pH  y of  Newstead.  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sher- 
wood, was  tuunded  about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  and 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by 
u royal  grant,  it  was  added,  w ith  the  lamb  adjoining,  to  the 
other  pov> -salons  of  the  Byron  faintly.  The  favorite  upon 
whom  they  were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
gallant  soldier  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bos- 
worth,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  in  the  family,  bv  the  title  of  “ Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little,  w ith  the  great  hoard."  A portrait 
of  this  personage  was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with 
w hich  the  w alls  of  the  abbey,  w hile  in  the  possession  of  the 
Poet,  were  decorated.! 

* [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Byron’s  ancestors 
having  been  engaged  in  ihe  Holy  Wars,  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
that  the  Poet  may  nave  hud  no  other  authority  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
(utnel-work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a Saracen  or  M<n>r,  with  a Kuropean  female  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  a Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
wond  group,  the  female  occupies  the  centre,  while  on 
Cither  side  IS  the  head  of  a Saracen,  with  the  ryes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  her."  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures 
there  is  nothing  known  ; but  the  tradition  is,  that  they  refer 
to  a love  adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades.  J 

» [”  In  th»  park  of  Horscley,”  says  Thoroton,  ” there  was 
a castle,  som,  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 
Honstan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 
Burur.’s  successors."] 

* [Two  of  the  fatn.lv  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 


No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-etringing  numbere,  j 
Raise  a flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laurell’d  j 
wreath  ; 

Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan*  slumbers  ; 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death  I 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cresny  f ! 

For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell 
My  fathers!  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye  ; 

How  you  fought , how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  tell,  j 

On  Mareton,*  with  Rupert,’  'gainst  traitors  contending. 
Four  brothers  enrich’d  with  tll*ir  blood  the  bleak 
field; 

For  the  rights  of  a monarch  their  country  defending. 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  oeal'd.* 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell ! your  descendant,  departing  ‘ 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu ! ■ 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  Tvtu  .-nibrance  imparting  j 
New  courage,  hc’li  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

’Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

For  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 

The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne’er  can  forget. 

That  fume,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish  ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne’er  will  disgrace  your  renown : | 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish : 

When  decay’d,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  yout 

own ! 1803.  * 


with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III. .and  • 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  fieldof  Cressy.j  i 
• The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  ol  . 
Charles  I.  were  defeated.  • 

7 Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I.  J 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11 
s [Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  distinction  in  the  I.ow 
Countries  ; and,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  lake  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battle  ol 
Kdgehill.  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Cheshire  and  : 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  ” He  was,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, ••  a person  of  grpat  affability  and  dexterity,  as  well  as  j 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  ol 
the  well  affected  ; and,  wiih  the  encourage  rnent  of  some  gen-  ' 
tlemen  of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a pow  er  of  horse  and  I 
foot,  as  made  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enem)  sometimes  1 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  loss."— In  HH3,  . 
Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale  in  th * i 
county  of  Lancaster;  and  seldom  has  a title  been  bestowe 
for  such  high  am!  honorable  services  as  those  by  which  h*  , 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  rovnl  master.  Through  almost  | 
every  page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we  trace  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  vnrying  fortunes  of  the  king,  i 
and  find  him  faithful,  persevering,  anti  disinterested  to  the 
last.  “ Sir  John  Riron,"savs  Mrs.  Hutchinson.”  aflerwnpla  , 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  hts  brothers,  bred  up  in  arms,  and  valiant 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  passionately  the  king's.” 
We  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  when  I 
governor  af  Nottingham,  to  his  cousin-german  Sir  Richard 
Byron,  a noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  fidelity  of  the  race. 
Sir  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  his  relative  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that  ” except  he 
found  his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery,  he  might  con- 
sider there  was,  if  nothing  else,  so  much  of*a  Byron’s  blood  ' 
in  him,  that  he  should  very  much  scorn  to  betray  or  quit  u 
trust  he  had  undertaken."— On  the  monument  of  Richard.  , 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  lies  buried  m the  chancel  of  . 
Hurknal-Tokard  church,  there  is  tk  s following  inscription  : I 
— ” Beneath,  in  a vault,  is  interred  the  body  of  Richard 
Lord  Byron,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  being  seven 
brothers,  faithfully  served  King  Charles  the  First  in  the  clx  U 
wars,  who  suffered  much  for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their 
present  fortunes ; yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless  the  humble 
endeavors  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byrou,  that  he  re- 
purchased part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left 
to  his  posterity,  with  a laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety 
and  charity.”] 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  IJf  “ LETTER*  TO  AN  ITALIAN  NUN  AND  AN 
ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN:  BY  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU:  FOUNDED 
ON  FACTS.” 

j **  Aw  at,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
| May  now  betray  some  simple  hearts ; 

And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
j And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving.” 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS » 

! 

j Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts, 

: From  which  thou’dst  guard  frail  female  hearts, 

Exist  but  in  imagination, — 

! Mem  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation  ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  ! believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee  : 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance, 

IThon'It  there  descry  that  elegance, 

Which  from  (Mir  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

I Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

] Ah  1 fly  not  from  the  candid  youth  ; 

It  is  not  flattery, — *tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing, 

My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veil’d  in  stnrleos  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITll’S  M A RSI'S. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll'd, 

Aud  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death’s*  unequal  hand  alike  control!’ ^ 

Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

M Sulpicla  ad  Ceriuthuin.” — Lib.  4. 

Creel  Cerinthus  ! does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  tickle  bosom  please  ? 
Alas!  I wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 

That  I might  live  for  love  aud  you  again : 

But  now  1 scarcely  shall  bewail  rny  fate ; 

By  death  ulouo  1 can  avoid  your  hute. 


I ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING.' 

[Animci.a!  insula, blttnriula, 

Hospcs  coinesque  eor|x>ri$, 
ua*  nunc  abtbis  in  loca— 
allidula,  rigida,  iiudula, 

Ncc,  at  soles,  (labis  jocos  1] 

Ah  ! gentle,  fleeting,  wnv’ring  sprite, 

Friend  nnd  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 

Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 

No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  aud  forlorn. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

I 

AD  LESBIAN. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be— 

Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 

Who,  free  from  Jealousy’s  alarms, 

Securely  views  thy  inatchlesB  charms, 

That  cheek,  Which  ever  dimpling  glows, 

That  n.Jtilh.  from  whence  such  music  flows, 

To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 

Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 

Ah  \ Lesbia  ! though  ’ti»  death  to  me, 

I cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee  ; 

But,  at  the  sight,  rny  senses  fly  ; 

I needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  dio  ; 

Whilst  trembling  with  a thousand  fears, 

Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres, 

My  pulse  bents  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 

My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support, 

Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o’erepread, 

With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head. 


i (This  and  several  little  pieces  that  follow  aopcar  to  be 
fragments  of  school  exercises  done  at  Harrow. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 
[Lugele,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,  die  J 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 

Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  sp.^od, 

My  Lesbia’s  favorite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved  : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 

Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 

No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o’er  her  bosom  inovea . 

And  softly  fluttering  hero  and  there, 

He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 

But  che rop'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care. 
Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 

Now  having  pass’d  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return, 

His  death  and  Leebia's  grief  I mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas  ! but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  ! cursed  be  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 

From  whom  no  earthly  power  ran  suve, 
For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 

From  thee  my  Leebia’s  eyes  o’erflow, 

Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow  ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  wo, 
Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS 

• fO  ELLEN. 

Oh  ! might  I kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 

A million  scarco  would  quench  desire: 


* The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust  or  unequal,  as 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibullus  at  his  decease. 
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Still  would  I stoop  my  lips  iu  bliss, 

And  dwell  an  age  oil  every  kiss: 

Nor  then  niv  soul  should  sated  bo  ; 

Still  would  I kiss  and  cling  to  thee: 

Naught  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever; 
Still  would  wo  kiss,  and  kiss  forever ; 

E’en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 

To  part  would  bo  a vuiu  endeavor : 

Could  I desist  ? — ah  ! never — never ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

(Juslum  et  tenacem  propositi  v.mm,  &c.) 

Tub  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control  ; 

No  threat’ning  tyrant’s  darkling  brow 
Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent: 

Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 

To  curb  the  Adriatic  main. 

Would  awe  his  fix’d  determined  mind  in  vain 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 

Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above, 

With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl’d, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 

The  flames  of  un  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll’d, 

In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl’d, 

Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile  : 

Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he’d  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

tO/Ao)  Xrycir  A rpilraf,  k.  t.  A.) 

I wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire  ; 

To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 

How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 

But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone : 

Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 

I seek  some  nobler  hero’s  name  ; 

The  dying  chords  arc  strung  anew, 

To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due  : 

With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove’s  great  son  I raise  ugain  ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 

Beneath  whose  unn  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain  ; my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silvor  notes  of  soft  desire. 

Adieu,  yo  chiefs  renown’d  in  urme  ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war’s  alarms  ! 

To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 

And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung , 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 

To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  lx»ve  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[Mreorornaii  roO’  went;,  k ■ r.  A.} 

Twas  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven  ; . 

Bootes,  only,  seem’d  to  roll 
His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  «o  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 

At  this  .one  hour,  the  Pa  phi  an  boy, 
Descending  from  the  renlms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course, 

And  knocks  with  nil  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm’d  I rose, — 

“ What  stranger  breaks  my  hless’d  repose  T" 

“ Alas  !”  replies  the  wily  child, 

Iu  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

“ A hapless  infant  here  I roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  ! shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A wandering  baby  who  can  fear?’’ 

I heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale  : 

My  breast  was  never  pity’s  foe. 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby’s  wo. 

I drew  the  bur,  and  by  the  light, 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  l»ow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 

(Ah  ! little  did  I think  the  dart 
Would  rankle  soon  within  my  henrt.) 

With  enre  I tend  my  wean,’  guest, 

H is  little  fingers  chill  mv  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing. 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I wring  ; 
His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm  ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm, 

Scarce  had  he  felt  bis  wonted  glow, 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  : — 

“ I fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host,” 

Ho  cried,  “ if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I fear,  relax’d  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse.” 

With  poison  tipp’d,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies  ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh’d  : — 

“ My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

’Tis  firmly  fix’d,  thy  sighs  reveul  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it  ? 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 
iESCHYLUS. 

iMr/Aa/i'  b ittSfTa  K.  r.  A.] 

Grkat  Jove,  to  whose  ulmighty  thmni 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 

• Ne’er  may  my  soul  thy  j>ower  disown. 

Thy  dread  lx-hests  ne’er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall  ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
’Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 
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How  different  now  thv  joyless  Cute, 

Since  first  llesione  thy  bride, 

TO  M.  S.  G 

When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 

Whenk’kr  I view  those  lips  of  thine, 

The  blushing  lieauty  by  thy  side, 

1 heir  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss  ; 

And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled, 

^ et  I forego  thut  bliss  divine, 
Alas ! it  were  unhallow’d  bliss. 

The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 

Whene’er  I dream  of  that  pure  breast. 

Harrow,  Dec.  1,  1801. 

Flow  could  I dwell  upon  its  snows ! 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  repress’d  ; 

For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

TO  EMMA. 

\ et  I conceal  my  love, — and  why  ? 
I would  not  force  a painful  tear. 

Sixcr  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last, 

When  you  must  quit  your  unxiotis  lover; 

I ne’er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 

Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

One  pang,  my  girl,  ami  ull  is  over. 

And  shall  1 plead  my  passion  now, 

To  make  thy  bosom’s  heaven  a hell  ? 

Ala*  ! that  pang  will  be  severe, 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more  ; 

No  1 for  thou  never  const  be  mine, 

Which  tears  me  far  from  oue  so  dear, 

United  by  the  priest’s  decree : 

Departing  for  a distant  shore. 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne’er  shalt  be 

Well ! we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours, 

And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume, 

When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers. 

I/Pl  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

Tho  shelter  of  our  iufant  years ; 

With  joy  I court  a certain  doom, 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement’*  height, 

We  view’d  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell  J 

I will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart, 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine  • 

We  lingering  look  a last  farewell. 

Rather  than  stieh  u sting  impart, 

Kuch  thought  presumptuous  1 resign. 

O’er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run, 

And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  piny  ; 

Yes  ! yield  those  lips,  for  which  I d brave 

O’er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 

More  than  1 here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Reposing  on  ruy  breast  you  lay  ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save, — 
I bid  thee  now  a last  farewell. 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss, 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies 

Yes  ! yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair, 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes: 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dure, 

All,  all  reproach — but  thy  disgrace. 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  I row’d  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free. 

See  there,  high  waving  o’er  the  park, 

No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove  ; 

The  cl  .*?  I clamber'd  foe  your  sake. 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 

These  times  are  past— our  joys  are  gone, 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 
These  scenes  I must  retrace  alone  : 

Without  thee  what  will  they  avail? 

TO  CAROLINE 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 

Think Vr  thou  I saw-  thy  beauteous  eyes. 

The  anguish  of  a last  embrace  ? 

Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 

And  heard  unmoved  thv  plenteous  sighs, 

You  bid  a long  adieu  to  peace. 

Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  t 

Thia  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  express’d. 

For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew  ; 

When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o’erthrown; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 

Oh  God  * tho  foudest,  last  adieu  ! 

Throbb’d  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

‘ [“My  flnt  Harrow  verses,  (that  is,  English,  as  exer- 
cises.) a translation  of  a chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of 

(our  head  master)  but  coolly.  No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 

least  notion  that  I should  subside  into  poesy.”— Byrom 

Jischyius,  were  received  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron 

Ihorf. 
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But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow'd,  • 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine, 

The  teurii  that  from  my  eyelids  flow’d 
Were  lost  iu  thoae  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  couldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  pushing  tears  had  quench’d  its  flame; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay’d  to  speak. 

In  signs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 

In  vain  our  fate  in  sigh*  deplore  ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 

But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more 

Again,  thou  best  beioved,  adieu  ! 

Ah  ! if  thou  canst,  o’ercome  regret ; 

Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

When  I hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 

Ne’er  think,  my  beloved,  that  1 do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm, 

And  your  eye  beuius  a ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring. 

That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sear ; 
That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring, 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
1 Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 

I breeze, 

When  a few  silver  hairs  of  those  tre*wes  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a prey  to  decuy  and  disease. 

i Tis  thi.«,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o’er  my 
I feature*, 

I Though  I ne’er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree, 
Which  God  has  proclaim'd  as  the  fate  of  his  creatures, 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  ine. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  tho  cause  of  emotion, 

No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 

A smile  can  enchant,  or  a tear  can  dissuade. 

1 But  a*  death,  my  beloved,  aoon  or  late  shall  o’ertake  us, 
l And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  Buch  sympathy 
glow, 

tVill  sleep  in  the  grave  till  tho  hlast  shall  awake  us. 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth’s  bosom  laid  low, — 

Oh  ! then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure, 

Which  from  passion  like  our*  may  unceasingly  flow  ; 
Let  us  pas*  round  tho  cup  of  love’s  bliss  iu  full  measure, 
And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 

* 1605. 


» (Lord  -Slrangford's  translations  of  Canteens*  Amatory 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little's  Poem*,  are  mentioned  by  Mr 
Moore  as  bating  been  at  tins  period  the  tavont*  study  of 
Lord  Byron.] 

* [“  The  latter  years  of  CamoCns  present  a mournful  pic- 
ture, not  inertly  of  ir dividual  ca.araL*.v,  tail  of  n*’  onuJ  in- 
gratitude lie  whose  jssI  yean  r.ad  been  devok  1 to  the 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Oh  ! when  shall  the  grave  hide  forever  my  sorrows  ? 

Oh  ! when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this 

clay  ? 

The  present  i*  hell,  and  the  coining  to-inorrow 
But  bring*,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flow*  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no  curses, 

I blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl’d  me  from  bliss ; 
For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  iu  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  ’stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
bright'niug, 

Would  my  lips  breathe  o flame  which  no  stream 
could  assuage,  [lightning, 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance  its 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a loose  to  its  rage. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 

Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrant*  delight ; 

Could  they  view  us  our  *ad  separation  bewailing, 

Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a feign’d  resignation, 
Life  brains  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  cun  cheer ; j 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolation ; ' 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh ! when,  my  udored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me, 
Siuce,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  forever  are  fled* 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

J 1805. 


STANZAS  TO  A LADY, 

WITH  TI1K  POEMS  OF  CAMOENS.1 

This  votive  pledge  of  fund  esteem, 

Perhaps,  dear  girl ! for  me  thou'lt  prize, 

It  sings  of  Love’s  enchanting  dream, 

A theme  wc  never  can  despise 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school, 

In  single  sorrow  doom’d  to  fade  ? 

Then  read,  dear  girl ! with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne’er  be  one  of  those  ; 

To  thee  in  vaiu  I shall  not  plead 
Iu  pity  for  the  poet’s  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a genuine  bard  ; 

Hi*  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame: 

Like  Ins,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  tho  same* 


semes  of  nis  country,  he  who  had  taught  her  literary  fame 
to  rival  the  proudest  efforts  of  Italy  itself,  and  who  seemed  I 
born  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and  La-  ■ 
sian  heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
u wretched  dependant  on  casual  contribution  One  friend 
alone  remained  to  smooth  h'.s  downward  path,  and  guide  his  j 
steps  to  the  gravj  w ith  gentleness  and  consolation,  it  was 
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THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

'A  h-ioiirof  hi  %opha if 

’Epuira  fiovtor  fi\h.  Anacreon. 

AwAt  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance  ; 

Those  tissue*  of  falsehood  which  folly  hus  wove  ! 

■ Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

t Ye  rhymer*,  a*)ic«o  bosoms  with  fantasy  glow, 

Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove  ; 

< From  whut  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

i 

| If  Apollo  should  e*er  his  assistance  refuse, 
j Or  the  Niue  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

' Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  udicu  to  the  muse, 

And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  ki«  of  love  ! 

i I hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 

I court  the  efliisions  that  spring  from  the  heart, 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

f Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perh a jis  may  umuse,  yet  they  never  can  move  : 

I Arcadia  displays  but  a region  of  dreams : 

What  are  visions  like  these  to  tho  first  kiss  of  love  7 

Oh!  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  sinco  his  birth, 

From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove  ; 
Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 

And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
paWd — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  deurest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.' 

Where  are  those  honors,  Ida!  once  your  own, 
When  Probus8  fill'd  your  magisterial  throne? 


As  ancient  Rome,  fast  ft  lling  to  disgrace, 

Hail'd  a barbarian  in  her  Ciesar's  place, 

So  you,  degenerate,  share  ns  hard  a fate, 

And  seat  PomposuM  where  your  Probus  sate 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a narrower  soul, 
Pomposus*  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control  ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway’d, 

With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 

With  noisy  uonseuse,  and  new-fangled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne’er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 

He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self-uppluuse, 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
Ill-fated  Ida  ! soon  must  stamp  your  doom : 

Like  her  o’er.,  jown,  forever  lost  to  fame. 

No  trace  of  science  left  you,  hut  the  name. 

July,  1400 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.4 

Dorset  !*  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd. 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida’s  glade  ; 

Whom  still  aflectiou  taught  me  to  defend. 

And  made  me  less  a tyrant  than  a friend, 

Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  hand 
Bade  thee  obey,  und  gave  me  to  command  ;* 

Thee,  on  whose  head  a few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power  ; 

E'en  now  a name  illustrious  is  thine  own. 

Renown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 

Yet,  I>oreet,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control, 

Though  passive  tutors,1  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 

And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  purasite*,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flutter  and  to  fawn, — 
When  these  declare,  “ that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  gToat ’t 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools, 

That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules 
Believe  them  uot ; — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honorv  of  thy  name. 


> Antonio,  his  slave,  a native  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied 
; Camotns  to  Europe,  after  harm*  rescued  him  from  the 
waves,  when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon. 

; This  faithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  , 
; Lisbon,  and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his 
j poor  and  broken-hearted  master.  But  his  friendship  was 
' employed  in  vain.  CarnoCna  sauk  beneath  the  pressure  of 
| penury  andMisease,  and  died  in  aa  almshouse  early  m the 
j year  1379.— Strang  ford.  J 

i * Jin  March,  1003,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  his  situation 
; of  head-master  at  Harrow-,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
i Butler. j 

i * [*‘  Dr.  Dniry,  w horn  I plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 

[ the  kindest  (and  vet  strict,  too)  friend  1 ever  had  ; and  I 
; look  upon  turn  still  as  a hither."— tiyro*  IHary.) 

* [“  At  Harrow  I was  a most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  lat- 
terly, and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and 
ail  my  dislikes— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I treated  rebel- 
liously,  ami  have  been  sorry  ever  since."— Byron  Diera. 
The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Butler,  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  in  1 809,  is, nvs  Mr. 
Moore,  *'  one  of  those  instances  of  placability  and  plmble- 
i aess  w 'th  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
j private  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
be  published  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
I substitute,  for  the  offensive  verses  against  that  gentleman. 


a frnnk  avowal  ol  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving 
vent  to  them."] 

* In  looking  over  my  papers  to  select  a few  additional 

nems  for  this  second  edition,  I found  the  above  lines,  which 
lad  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1N33,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who 
had  been  my  frequent  companion  m some  rambles  through 
the  neighboring  country  : however,  he  never  saw  the  lines, 
and  most  probably  never  will.  As.  on  a re-perusal.  1 found 
them  not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collection,  I 
have  now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  ufter  a slight 
revision. 

* [lieorgP*J°hn-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  bom 
November  15,  1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by 
a fall  from  his  burse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February 
22,  Isd3,  being  on  a visit  at  the  time  to  Ins  mother,  the 
duchess  dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of 
Whitworth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irclund.] 

• At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  arc  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a scat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ; but  after  u certain  period,  they  com- 
mand in  turn  those  who  succeed 
r Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant : I merely  mention  generally  w hat  ••  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 
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Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida’* **  early  throng, 

Whose  soul*  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 

None  dare  to  mine  the  sterner  voice  of  truth, 

Ask  thine  own  heart ; 'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear ; 
For  i cell  I know  that  virtue  lingers  there, 
i Yea!  I have  mark’d  thee  many  n passing  day, 

! But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away  ; 

Yes!  I have  mark'd  withiu  that  generous  mind 
I A soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 

Ah ! though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail’d  her  favorite  child  ; 

| Though  every  error  stamp*  me  lor  her  own. 

And  dooms  my  fail,  I fain  would  fall  alone ; 

, Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 

I I love  the  virtues  which  I cannot  claim. 

’Tis  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 

To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour  ; 

To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 

| With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 

In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  naught  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 

The  mouldering  ’scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  weli-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll, 

Where  lords,  unhouor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
| One  spot,  to  leave  a worthless  name  behind. 

There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 

A race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o’erspread, 

In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Fain  would  I view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 

A glorious  and  a long  career  pursue, 

As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too: 

Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun  ; 

, Not  Fortune’s  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  u former  day  ; 

Bright  arc  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 

One,  though  a courtier,  lived  a mau  of  worth. 

And  call'd,  proud  boast ! the  British  drama  forth.1 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit ; 

: Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 

Bold  in  the  field,  and  favor’d  by  the  Nine ; 
j In  every  splendid  part  ordain’d  to  shine  ; 

! Far,  far  dii?  nguish’d  from  the  glittering  throng. 

The  pride  a princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.* 

Such  were  thy  fathers  ; thus  preserve  their  name  ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a few  brief  days  will  close 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 


Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Pence,  and  Friendship  all  were 
mine : 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow’s  hue, 

And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew  ; 

Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown’d  away, 

By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 

Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell 
Alas ! they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 

To  these  adieu  ! nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  ns  exiles  hail  their  native  shore. 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep, 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep 
Dorset,  farewell ! 1 will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a trace  behind. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year, 

Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere, 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate, 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  stute. 

We  henu  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by, 

| With  fain  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

! A stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  wo, 

With  thee  no  more  again  I hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race  ; 

No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice, 

Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice : 

Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a heart  untaught 
j To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 

If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen’d  strain, — 
Oh  ! if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
j The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great* 

my 


FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN  SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MISS  CHA- 
WORTH. 

Hills  of  Anneeley ! bleak  and  Imrren, 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray’d, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring, 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favorite  haunts  I we  ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mar)’  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a heaven  to  me.* 

1805. 


• f“  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst.  was  bom  in  1527 
While  a student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  lie  wrote  Ins  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc,  which  whs  played  before  (Juecu  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall,  in  1501.  His  tragedy,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
“ Mirror  for  Magistrates”  compose  Hie  poetical  history  of 
Sackvillo.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1004,  hr  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at 
the  council  tabic,  in  consequence  of  a dropsy  on  the  brain.” 
Campbell  J 

3 [Chirics  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  bom  in  1837,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished 
i man  of  his  day.  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous 
f court  of  Charles  11.  anil  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He 
I cellared  with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  in  1665 ; on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  celebrated  song.  To  all  you  Ladtunow 
mi  Ja*J.  His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  col- 
ors by  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve.] 

**  I have  just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much 


shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together,  nnd  there  I was  passionately  attached  to 
him.  Since,  we  have  never  met,  but  once,  1 think,  since 
In  15 — and  it  would  be  a paltry  affectation  to  pretend  that  I 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  w hen  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ; 
and  all  1 can  say  for  it  now  is— that  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 
The  recollection  of  what  I once  fell,  and  ought  to  have  felt 
now,  but  could  not,  set  me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the 
train  of  thought  which  you  have  m your  hands.”—  Huron  Let- 
ters, INI 5. — 1 The  Verses  referred  to  were  those  melancholy 
ones,  beginning,— *'  There's  not  a joy  the  world  can  give, 
like  those  it  takes  away.”] 

« [The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  interest  to 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  family  of  Chnworth,  a e { 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  44  Notices  of  his  Life.”  41  The  ] 
young  ladv  herself  combined.”  says  .Mr  Moore,  *•  with  the  j 
many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her  much  personal  1 
beauty,  an  J a dispc  ution  the  most  amiable  and  attaching.  ' 
Though  al  eady  fuJ  y alive  to  her  charms, it  was  at  tins  period 
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'Apyvpian  \6yxate < pax01* *  *a‘  vdyra  K pitrfjoaii 

Oh  ! could  Le  SugeV  demon’s  gift 
Be  realized  at  my  desire. 

This  night  my  trembling  form  he’d  lift 
To  place  it  on  SL  Mary’s  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof'd,  old  Grauta’s  halls 
Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 

Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I view  each  rival  wight, 

Petty  and  Palmerston  survey  ; 

Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day.5 

Lo ! candidates  and  voters  lie’ 

All  lull’d  in  sleep,  a goodly  nunilier: 

A race  renown’d  for  piety, 

Whose  conscience  won’t  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  II ,*  indeed,  may  not  demur; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 

They  know  preferment  can  occur 
But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 
Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 

Each  ho|>cs  that  one  may  he  his  lot, 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  tho  eojiorific  scene 

Pll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 

To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studious  sous  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 

With  all  the  honors  of  his  college. 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtuiu  them, 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge: 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 
To  scan  precisely  metres  attic  ; 

Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 
In  solving  problems  mnthcmutic : 


(1604)  that  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of 
that  fascination  whose  effect*  were  lobe  so  lasting ; six  short 
weeks  w hid  he  pr  -red  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to 
lay  the  foundation  o,  a feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
holidays  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Cha* 
worth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  Ins  last 
farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anncsley,  which,  in  his 
poem  of ‘The  Dream,’  he  describes  so  happily  as  ‘crowned 
with  a peculiar  diadem.’  ” In  August  1805, she  was  married 
to  John  Musters.  Esq. ; and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
Colwiok  Hall  by  a party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
) unfortunate  lady  had  been  in  a feeble  stale  of  health  for 
! several  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged  to 
take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  a shrubbery, 
j where,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  constitution 
sustained  a shock  which  it  wanted  vigor  to  resist.] 

1 The  Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  .Sage,  where  Asnwdeus,  the 
demon,  places  Don  Clcofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
unroofs  the  houses  for  inspection. 

* {On  tho  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1800,  Lord  Henry 


Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale,* 

Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle ; 

Deprived  of  many  a wholesome  meal ; 

In  barbarous  Latin*  doom'd  to  wrangle: 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 
From  authors  of  historic  use  ; 

Preferring  to  the  letter’d  sage, 

The  square  of  the  hypothenu.se1 

Still,  harmless  urn  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  hut  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 

Which  briug  together  tho  imprudent ; 

• 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 

When  drunkenness  mid  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep’d  in  wine. 

Not  so  tho  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 

In  humble  nttitudo  they  sue, 

And  for  tho  sins  of  others  pray: 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 

Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 
Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

’Tis  morn : — from  these  I turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A numerous  crowd,  array’d  in  white,* 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  tho  chapel  hell ; 

’Tis  hush’d: — what  sounds  are  these  I hear! 

The  organ’s  soft  celestial  swell 
Rolls  deeply  on  tho  list’ning  car. 

To  this  is  join’d  tho  sacred  song, 

The  royal  minstrel’s  hnllow’d  strain  ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Onr  choir  would  scarcely  ho  excused, 

Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  he  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 


Pcttv  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.! 

* (In  the  private  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  ran 
thus : — 

“ One  on  his  power  and  place  depends, 

The  other  on— the  laud  knows  what! 

Each  to  some  eloquence  pretends. 

Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

“ The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,’’  Ac.) 

< [Edward  Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  lord- 
ship died  in  1824.] 

4 Seale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  amt  ingenuity,  but.  as  might  lx;  expected  in  so  difficult 
a work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

* The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  eamnr  fptciti,  tjtd  not 
very  intelligible. 

: The  discover)'  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

* On  a saint's  day,  the  students  wet  r surplices  in  chapel. 
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If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  hoard  these  blockheuds  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended, — 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  toro  ’em- 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 

On  Babylonian  river’s  border. 

Oh  ! had  they  snug  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 

They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 

The  devil  a sou)  had  stay’d  to  hear. 

But  if  I scribble  longer  now', 

The  dcueo  a soul  will  stay  to  read : 

My  jien  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low  ; 

’Tis  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta’s  spires! 

No  more,  like  Oeofas,  I fly ; 

No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires: 

The  reader ’s  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

1806. 


ON  A DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL 
Oh  ! inihi  prsetcritos  referat  si  Jupiter  nnnos.— Viaoit,. 

Yk  scenes  of  mv  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 
Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection, 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last  ;l 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 

How  welcome  to  mo  your  ne’er  fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Again  I revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 

The  streams  where  wo  swum,  and  tho  fields  where 
we  fought  ;a  [sorted, 

Tho  school  where,  loud  warn’d  by  tho  boll,  we  rc- 
To  |»our  o’er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I behold  where  for  hours  I havo  ponder’d, 

As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tomhstono*  I lay  ; 

Or  round  tho  steep  brow  of  tho  churchyard  I wander’d, 
To  >A‘ch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun’s  setting  ray. 

I onco  moro  view  tho  room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded, 

Where,  as  Zanga,4 *  I trod  on  Alonzo  o'erthrown  ; 


1 t“  My  school-friendships  were  with  mo  passion.*,  (for  I 
■ was  always  violent ;)  but  I do  not  know  that  there  is  one 
which  has  endured  (to  bo  sure  spine  have  been  cut  short  by 
death)  till  now." — Byron  Diary,  1621.) 

* [“  At  Harrow  1 fought  my  way  very  fairly.  I think  I lost 
but  one  battle  out  of  seven  " — Ibid.) 

3 [They  show  a tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known 
to  be  Ins  favorite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  ••  By- 
ion’s Tomb  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapped  up  in  thought.) 

4 [For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech  days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages ; such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo, 
and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.) 


WORKS. 


While,  to  awell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses  re- 
sounded, 

I fancied  that  Mossop*  himself  was  outshone  • 

Or,  as  Is’ar,  I pour’d  forth  tho  deep  imprecation. 

By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived ; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits"  and  self-adulatiou, 

I regarded  myself  us  a Garrick  revived 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  1 regret  you ! 
Unladed  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I ne’er  eau  forget  you: 
Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possess'd. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me,1 
While  fute  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll ! 

Since  darkness  o’ondindows  tho  prospect  before  mo, 
Moro  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  tho  course  of  tho  years  w.  ich  uwait  mo 
Some  now  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I will  say,  while  with  rapture  tho  thought  shall  date  me 
“ Oh ! such  wore  tho  days  which  my  infancy  knew !” 

1606. 


TO  M . 

On ! did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 

With  bright  but  mild  uflection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 

Love,  more  thun  mortal,  would  bo  thine. 

For  thou  art  form'd  so  hoavenly  fair, 
Howe’er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

Wo  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 

That  fatal  glanco  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp’d  thy  beauteous  birth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone, 

She  fear’d  that,  too  divine  for  earth. 

The  skies  might  claim  theo  for  their  own : 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 

Lost  angels  might  dispute  tho  prize, 

She  bade  a secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes 

These  might  tho  boldest  sylph  appal, 

When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gazo? 

!Tis  said  that  Berenice’s  hair 

In  stars  adorns  tho  vault  of  hcavon  ; 

But  they  would  ne’er  permit  thee  there, 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 


» Mossop.  a cotemporary  of  Garrick,  ruinous  for  his  per- 
formance of  Zungn. 

• f“  My  grand  patron.  Dr.  Drury,  bail  a great  notion  that  I 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  iny  turbulence, 
my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  action.”  | 
— Byron  Diary .) 

’ [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanzas  ran— 

“ I thought  this  poor  brain,  fever'd  even  to  madness. 

Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  forever  wns  drain’d ; 

But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  o*  .saunos*.  , 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  some  moisture  retain'd. 

“ Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  ! your  blest  recollection 
Has  wrung  from  these  eyelids,  to  weeping  long  dead, 

In  torrents  the  tears  of  mv  ..finest  affection. 

The  last  and  the  fondest  I ever  shall  shed.”} 
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For  did  those  pvm  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  uow  control, 

Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere.' 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  ! experience  might  have  told  me, 
That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee: 
Surely  experience  might  have  taught 
Thy  firmest  promises  are  naught : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  ! thou  choicest  blessing 
When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  possessing ; 
But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 
When  hope  is  fled  and  passion 's  over! 
Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her ! 
How  throlis  the  pulse  when  first  wo  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  ! 

Fondly  we  hope  ’twill  lust  for  aye, 

When  lo  ! she  changes  in  a day. 

This  record  will  forever  stand, 

“ Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.”* 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

When  I dream  that  you  love  ine,  you’ll  surely  forgive ; 
Extend  not  yonr  anger  to  sleep ; 

For  in  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live,— 

I rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

j Then,  Morpheus  ! envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o’er  me  your  lauguor  benign  ; 

Should  the  drenin  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last, 
Whut  rapture  celestial  is  mine ! 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 
Mortality’s  emblem  is  given  ; 

To  fate  how  I long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a foretaste  of  heaven  ! 

Ah  ! frown  not,  sw*et  lady,  unbend  yonr  soft  brow, 
Nor  deem  me  too  nippy  in  this; 

1 If  I sin  in  my  dream,  I atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile. 
Oh ! think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


i “Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes, 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return."— Shaks. 

> The  last  line  is  almost  a literal  translation  from  a Span- 
ish frovarb. 

* [Of  this  “ Mary,’-  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  or  “ Mary"  of  Aberdeen,  all  that  has 
been  ascertained  is,  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equiv- 


TO MARY, 

ox  RF.crmNo  iier  picture* 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 

Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 

Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave, 

The  . ' eeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould. 
The  lips  which  made  me  beuuty's  slave 

Here  I can  trace — ah,  no ! that  eye, 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 

Must  all  the  painter’s  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  tusk  retire 

Here  I behold  rx  beauteous  hue  ; 

But  where’s  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying,* 

Which  gave  a lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playinir  * 

Sweet  copy  ! far  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 

Than  all  the  living  forms  could  h* 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  neart. 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 

Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  ’twill 
My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise;  [cheer; 

In  life’s  last  conflict  ’twill  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 

Lesbia  ! since  far  from  you  I’ve  ranged. 

Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow-  not ; 

Yon  say  *tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed. 

I’d  tell  you  why, — but  yet  I know  not. 

Your  polish’d  brow  no  cares  have  cross’d  ; 

And,  Iiesbia  ! we  are  not  much  older 

Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age, 

Two  yean*  have  lingering  pass'd  away,  love  ! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  tninds  engage, 

At  least  I feel  difqxwcd  to  stray,  love 

Tis  I that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love’s  treason  ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 


ocal,  station  in  life,— and  that  she  had  long  liRht  golden 
hair.  “ of  which,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  “ the  Poet  used  to  show 
a lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  frlends."j 
* [In  the  private  volume — 

But  where's  the  beam  of  soft  desire  1 
Which  gave  a lustre  to  its  blue, 

Love,  only  love,  could  o’er  inspire  ] 
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I do  not,  love  ! suspect  your  truth, 

With  jealous  doubt  my  Ikjsoiii  heaves  not ; 
Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 

One  truce  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

No,  no,  mv  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

For,  oh  ! I loved  yon  most  sincerely ; 

And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 
My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving  ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 
Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek’s  soft  bloom  is  unimpair'd, 

New  bounties  still  nre  daily  bright’ning, 
Your  evo  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 

The  forgo  of  love’s  resistless  lightning. 

Arm’d  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  !• 
More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas  ! they  no’er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A YOUNG  LADY. 

[As  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  n garden,  two 
ladies  passing  near  the  spot  w ere  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  hissing  near  them ; to  one  of  w hom  the  follow  uig 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]' 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl ! the  hissing  lead, 

Wafting  destruction  o’er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling*  o’er  thy  lovely  head, 

Has  till’d  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon’s  force, 

Vex’d  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Imped'd  the  bullet’s  viewless  course, 

Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes  ! in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  bell-bom  guide ; 

But  Heaven,. with  interposing  power, 

In  pity  turn'd  tho  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear  * 

Upon  that  thrilimg  liosoin  fell ; 

Which  I,  th’  unconscious  cause  of  fear, 

Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

* < 

Say.  what  diro  penance  can  atono 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign’d  lieforo  thy  beauty’s  throne, 

What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree? 

Might  I perform  the  judge’s  part. 

The  sentence  I should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a heart 
Which  but  belong’d  to  theo  before. 

Tho  least  atonement  I con  make 
Is  to  become  no  longer  free  ; 

Henceforth  I breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  shall  bo  all  in  all  to  mo. 


i (The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  beau- 
tiful lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Miss  lieu- 
son.] 


But  thou,  perhaps,  mayst  now  reject 
Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 

Como  then,  some  other  modo  elect ; 

Let  it  lie  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless  ! and  I swear 
Naught  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevent ; 
Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear ! 

Let  it  bo  aught  but  banishment. 


■ *>  • * * ; }\  . Ji 

. ' jr  < » « ».  ♦ 

LOVE’S  LAST  ADIEU. 

An,  £’  ati  /it  fcvyci. — Asacreoh. 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life, 

Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew, 

Till  timo  crops  the  leaves'  with  unmerciful  knife, 

Or  prunes  them  forever,  in  love’s  lost  adien  ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  wo  soothe  the  sad  heart, 

In  vain  do  wo  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 

The  chance  of  nn'hour  may  'command  us  to  part, 

Or  death  disunite  us  In  love’s  last  adieu  ! 

Still  Hop*1,  breathing  peace  through  tho  grief-swollen 
breast, 

Will  whisper,  “Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow  ’b  repress’d,  | 
Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love’s  last  adien ! 

Oh  ! mark  you  yon  pair:  in  tho  sunshine  of  ymith 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow're  as 
they  grew ; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  tho  season  of  truth,  ■ • 

Till  chill'd  by  tho  winter  of  love's  last  adien! 

Sweet  Indy  ! why  thus  doth  a tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a cheek  which  ontrivuls  thy  Isworn  in  hue  7 
Yet  why  do  I ask? — .o  distraction  u prey. 

Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last  adieu  ! 

Oh  ! who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  muukind  ? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  tho  forest  he  flew : 

There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  tho  wind  ; 

Tho  inouutuins  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  roles  a heart  which  in  lovo’s  easy  chains 
Once  passion’s  tumultuous  blandishments  knew ; 
Dcspuir  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  vein*  ; 

He  ponders  in  phrcnHy  on  lovo’s  Inst  adieu  ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a soul  wrapp’d  in 

Bteel ! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  fow, 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love’s  Inst  adieu ! 

Youth  flies,  life  decays,  oven  liopo  is  o'ercast ; 

No  more  with  lovo’s  former  devotion  wo  sno 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blest : ! 
The  shroud  of  affection  is  love’s  last  adieu ! 


• This  word  is  used  by  Gray,  in  his  poem  ,).(  Fatal 
Sisters 

" Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  through  the  darken'd  air.” 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 

Aslrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  duo ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love’s  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love’s  last  adieu  ! 

I Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
I Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew: 

His  myrtle,  ua  emblem  of  purest  delight; 

His  cypress  the  garland  of  lovo’s  last  adieu  ! 


DAM. ETAS. 

In  law  an  infant.1 *  and  in  years  a boy, 

In  mind  a slave  to  every  vicious  joy  ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean’d ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a child  ; 

Fickle  us  wind,  of  inclinations  wild  ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 
Danuet:ts  ran  through  all  the  muse  of  sin, 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bi<l  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall’d  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 
And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.3 


TO  MARION. 

Maiuon  ! why  that  pensive  brow? 

What  disgust  to  lifo  hast  thou? 

Change  that  discontented  air  ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

’Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love’s  a stranger  to  thy  breast 
He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears 
Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbiddiug  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire  ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Naught  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 
Wonldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 
Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 
To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wonldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lijw — but  hero  my  modest  Muse 
Her  impulse  chaste  must  uoeds  refuse: 

She  blushes,  curt’sies,  frowns — in  short  she 
Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me  ; 
And  flying  off*  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 


All  I shall  therefore  say  (whate’er 
I think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form’d  for  better  things  than  sneering: 
Of  smoothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least ’s  disinterested  : 

•Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee, 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a brother’s : 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill’d  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  ! oh,  pr’ythee  slight  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 
And,  l.'st  my  precepts  lie  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I’ll  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman’s  soft  dominion  : 

Howe’er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  li|>s  carnation. 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe’er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 

Still  fickle,  wo  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love  : 

It  is  not  too  severe  a stricture 
To  say  they  form  a pretty  picture ; 

But  wonldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a word,  ’tis  Animation. 


TO  A LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A l.OCK  OF  HAIR  ! 
BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  AND  APPOINTF.D  A NIOIIT  | 
IS  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  I1IM  IN  TIIE  GARDEN.* 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine, 

Than  all  th’  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 

Our  love  is  fix'd,  1 think  we’ve  proved  it, 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 

Then  wherefore  should  .we  e:gh  and  whine, 

With  groundless  jealousy  repine, 

With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic, 

Merely  to  make  our  lovo  romantic  ? 

Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 

And  fret  with  self-created  anguish, 

Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 

On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen  ; 

In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon, 

Only  liecatise  the  scene ’s  a garden  ? 

For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent, 

Since  Shiikspcare  set  the  precedent, 

Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion 
To  form  the  pluce  of  assignation.4 


I 

i In  law  every  person  is  an  infant  who  has  not  attained  [ 
i (he  age  of  twenty-one. 

I t [“  When  l went  up  to  Trinity,  in  IW>5,  at  the  age  of  ‘ 
seventeen  and  a half,  I was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a > 
degree.  I was  wretched  at  leaving  Harrow— wretched  at 
going  to  Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford— wretched  frolicsome  ; 
•wrivale  domestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds;  and,  , 
consequently,  about  as  unsocial  as  a wolf  taken  from  the  ( 

troop.*— liutry.  Mr.  Moore  adds,  “ The  sort  of  life  which 
young  Byron  led  at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  i 
'■  London  and  of  Cambridge,  without  a home  to  welcome,  or 
| even  the  roof  of  a single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  j 

1 


little  calculated  to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  hunsejf 
or  the  world.  Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  | 
will  but  his  own,  even  the  pleasures  to  which  In*  was  ' 
naturally  most  inclined  prematurely  palled  upon  him,  fhr 
want  of  those  best  zests  of  all  enjoyment— rarity  and  re 
straint  ”) 

» [See  antr , p.  397,  note.) 

« la  the  above  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  camlul  ‘ruitrs  of  introducing  the  name  of  a iady  from 
whom  lie  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  tune  this 
was  written  ; and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  111  “the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulcts,’'  has  been  converted,  with  a trifling 
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Oh  ! would  Home  modem  intwe  inspire, 
And  seat  her  by  a sea-coal  fire  ; 

Or  hud  the  hard  at  Christmas  written, 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration, 

Had  chanced  the  place  of  declaration 
In  Italy  I’ve  no  objection  ' 

Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
Out  here  «nr  climate  is  so  rigid. 

That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid 
Think  on  onr  chilly  situation, 

And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation  ; 

Then  let  ns  meet,  ns  oft  we’ve  done, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun  ; 

Or,  if  at  midnight  I must  meet  you, 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you: 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together, 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather, 
Thar,  placed  in  all  th’  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness’d  rural  loves ; 

Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 
Next  night  I’ll  bo  content  to  freeze  ; 

No  more  I’ll  give  a loose  to  laughter, 
But  curse  my  fate  forever  after.* 1 * * * * * * * 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.9 

A TALE. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  lira’s  shore  ; 

Where  Alva’s  hoary  turrets  rise, 

And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 

On  Alva’s  casques  of  silver  play’d  ; 

And  view’d,  at  midnight’s  silent  noon, 
Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array’d: 

And  on  the  crimson’d  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scowl  o’er  ocean’s  sullen  flow, 

Pale  in  the  scatter’d  ranks  of  death, 

She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

Whilo  many  an  eye  which  ne’er  again 
Could  murk  the  risiug  orb  of  day, 

Turn’d  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  bless’d  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glimmer’d  from  above, 

A sad,  funereal  torch  of  night 

Faded  is  Alva’s  noble  race, 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar  ; 


B.it  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva’s  stone  ? 

Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  mnn, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hull  ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky, 

And  vibrates  o’er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 

It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 

No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar’s  birth, 

When  Angus  hail’d  his  eldest  horn  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftuin’s  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  u|>on  the  mountain  deer, 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  :* 

To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer, 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  hoard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch’s  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero’s  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  pass'd, 

And  Angus  hails  another  son  ; 

His  nutal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  how, 

On  Alva’s  dusky  hills  of  wind, 

The  hoys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe, 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o’er, 

The^  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore, 

And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscur’s  hair, 

Wildly  it  stream’d  along  the  gale  ; 

But  Allan’s  locks  were  bright  and  fair, 

And  pensive  seem’d  his  cheek,  and  pain. 

But  Oscar  own’d  a hero’s  soul, 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth  , 

Allan  had  early  leam’d  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 


No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 


alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  English  damsel,  walking  in 
a garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, in  a village  whero  the  author  never  passed  a winter. 
i . Such  has  been  the  candor  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We 
| would  advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and 
I artxiers  of  decorum  to  read  Shakspeare. 
j i Having  heard  that  a very  severe  and  indelicate  censure 
i has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I beg  leave  to  reply  in 

1 a quotation  from  «n  admired  work,  “ Carr’s  Stranger  in 

France.”— “ As  we  were  contemplating  a painting  on  a 

large  scale,  in  which,  among  oilier  figures,  is  the  uncovered 

whole  length  of  a warrior,  a prudish-looking  lady,  who 

seemed  to  have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  hav- 

| ing  attentively  surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to 

I 


her  party,  thRt  there  was  a great  deal  of  indecorum  in  that 
picture.  Madame  S.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  car,  ‘ that 
the  indecorum  was  in  the  remark.’ " 

* The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  storv 
of  “ Jeronyme  and  Lorenzo,”  in  the  first  volume  of  Schil- 
ler’s “Armenian,  or  the  Ghost-Secr.”  It  also  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a scene  in  the  third  act  of  “ Macbeth.” 

* [Lord  R /ron  falls  into  n very  common  error,  thut  of  mis- 
taking pibroch , which  means  a particular  sort  of  tune,  for 
the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  bagpipe.  Almost 
every  foreign  tourist,  Nodier,  for  example,  does  the  same. 
The  reader  will  find  this  little  slip  noticed  in  the  article 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  appended  to  these  pages.] 
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Both,  both  were  brave:  the  Saxon  spear 
Wa»  shiver’d  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 
And  Oscar’s  bosom  scorn’d  to  fear. 

But  Oscar’s  bosom  knew  to  feci : 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave  ; 
Then  hope  is  lost ; in  boundless  grief, 

His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form, 

Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell ; 
K sen  as  the  lightning  of  tho  storm, 

On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

“ Oscar  ! my  son  ! — thou  God  of  Heav’n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 

Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

From  high  Southannon’s  distant  tower 
Arrived  a young  and  noble  dame ; 
With  Kenneth’s  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came  ; 

“ Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten’d  bones  must  lie ; 
Then  grant,  thou  God ! I ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  air©  may  die ! 

And  Oscar  claim’d  the  beauteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled  : 

It  soothed  the  father’s  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtaiu  Glenalvon’s  child. 

“ Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair! 

Be  calm,  rnv  soul ! ho  yet  may  live ; 
1”  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forlw*ar ! 
O God ! iny  impious  prayer  forgive. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch’s  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

“ What,  if  he  live  for  mo  no  more, 

I sink  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o’er ; 

Alas ! can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ? 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 
Attending  on  their  chieftain’s  call. 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 

Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  wo, 
Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  mado  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  p ays  the  song  of  peace ; 
To  Oscar’s  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear  ; 
His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  hud  told  a tedious  year. 

But  where  is  Oscar?  sure  *tis  late: 

Is  this  a bridegroom’s  ardent  flame  ? 
While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came- 

Days  roll’d  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race  ; 
No  Oscar  bless’d  his  father’s  sight. 
And  sorrow  left  a fainter  trace- 

At  length  young  Allan  join’d  tho  bride: 

“ Why  comes  not  Oscar,”  Angus  said : 
**  Is  he  not  here  ?"  the  youth  replied ; 

M With  me  ho  roved  not  o’er  the  glade  : 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain’d, 

And  now  his  father’s  only  joy  ; 

And  Mora’s  heart  was  quirklv  gain’d, 

For  beauty  crown’d  the  fair-hair’d  boy. 

M Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
Tis  his  to  chase  the  hounding  roe ; 
Or  ocean’s  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar’s  bark  is  seldom  alow.” 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan’s  face  was  wondrous  fair ; 
If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim’d  his  faithless  hosom’s  care. 

“ Oh,  no  !**  Uio  anguish'd  sire  rejoin’d, 

“ Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  hoy  delay  ; 
Would  ho  to  Mom  seem  unkind  ? 

Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

And  Angus  sold,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass’d  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  bo  o’er, 

And  ho  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

“ Oh,  search,  yo  chiefs ! oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly  ; 

Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 

Haste,  hast  i,  nor  dare  attempt  reply.” 

Slow  roll’d  the  moons,  but  bless’d  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn  ; 
The  year  of  anxious  trembling  pass’d, 
What  smiles  tho  lovers'  cheeks  adorn ) 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 

Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

Hark  to  the  pibroch’s  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain, 
It  sounds  through  morning’s  misty  light, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o’er  the  plain. 

Again  the  clan,  iu  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva’s  hall ; 
The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 

And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 

_ 
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But  who  is  ho,  whose  darken’d  brow 
(■looms  iu  the  midst  of  general  mirth? 
Before  his  eyes*  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o’er  the  hearth 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  turn’d  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  ; 
The  drops  of  death  each  other  rhase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dow. 

Darn  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red  ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 

Rut  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  hi*  li|i*  refused  to  taste  j 
For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger’s  eye 
On  hi*  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

*Tis  noon  of  night,  ihe  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff’d  ; 
With  shout*  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 

And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

" And  is  it  thus  a brother  hails 

A brother’s  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection’*  strength  prevails, 

What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?” 

Sudden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush’d ; 
And  Angus’  check  with  wonder  glows, 

And  Mora’s  U nder  bosom  blush’d. 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 

“ Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  ,H 
Internal  fear  appall’d  his  soul  ; 

He  said,  and  dash’d  the  cup  to  earth. 

“ Old  man  !”  he  cried,  “ this  pledge  is  done  ; 

Tlmn  saw'st  'twas  duly  drauk  by  me: 

It  hail'd  the  uuptials  of  thy  son  : 

Now  will  I claim  a pledge  from  thee 

M Tis  he  ! I hear  my  murderer’s  voice  !” 
Loud  shrieks  a darkly  gleaming  form  ; 
“ A murderer’s  voice  !”  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

**  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Say,  hadst  thou  ne’er  another  boy? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  V* 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crew 
A form  was  seen  in  tartan  green, 

And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew’. 

M Alas  !**  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 
“ When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a broad  belt  round, 

His  plume  of  sable  streum'd  on  high  ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 
And  fix’d  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

* “ Thrice  has  tho  earth  revolved  her  course 

Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless’d  my  sight ; 
And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 

Since  martial  Oscar’s  death  or  flight” 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 

And  thrice  he  frown’d  on  a chief  on  the  ground, 
Whom  shivering  crowd*  with  horror  see. 

u ’Ti*  well,”  replied  the  stranger  stern, 
And  fiercely  flash’d  his  rolling  eye: 
M Thy  Oscar’s  fate  I fain  would  learn  ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

The  bolt*  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring,  [storm, 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 
Was  borne  on  high  by  tho  whirlwind’s  w ing. 

**  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  ho  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return; 
Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 

For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  burn.1 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  lies  upon  the  Ntony  floor  T 
Oblivion  press’d  old  Angus’  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

“ Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledgo  by  stealth  ; 
Witli  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd  ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscc  ■'*  health.” 

“ Away,  away  ! let  tho  leech  essay 
To  pour  tho  light  on  Allan's  eyes 
His  sand  is  done, — hi*  race  is  run  ; 
Oh ! never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 

*'  With  all  my  soul,”  old  Angus  said, 
And  fill’d  his  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 

M Here's  to  my  lx>y  ! alive  or  dead, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a son  like  hint.” 

But  Oscars  breast  is  cold  as  clay, 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale: 
Ami  Allan’s  burbed  arrow  lay 
With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

••  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  ha*  sped  ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead. 
And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.” 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came, 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubt*  the  form  of  flame, 

For  Alva’s  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

» Beltane  Tree,  a Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
bail  near  fires  lighted  for  the  occasion.  [Beal- tain  means 

the  fire  of  Baal,  and  the  name  still  preserves  the  jruneval 
origin  of  this  Celtic  superstition.] 
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Ambition  nerved  young  Allan’s  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wing’d  his  dart : 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 

And  pour’d  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan’s  bow  ; 

Whoso  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side? 

Dark  Oscar’s  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora’s  eye  could  Allan  move, 

She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel  ; 

Alas  • that  eyes  which  beam’d  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  hell. 

Lo  ! Beest  thou  not  a lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o’er  a warrior  dead? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom  ; 

Oh  ! that  is  Allan’s  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noblo  grave 

Which  held  his  clan’s  great  ashes  stood  ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 

For  they  were  stain’d  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard, 

Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise? 

The  song  is  glory’s  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a murderer's  praise? 

Unstrung,  untouch’d,  the  harp  must  stand, 

No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake  ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 

Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air : 

A dying  father’s  bitter  curse, 

A brother’s  dcath-groun  echoes  there 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS, 

A PA  R A I’ll  K ASK  FROM  THE  ANE1D,  MB.  IX. 

Ntst’s,  the  guardian  of  the  jtortal,  stood, 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th’  embattled  field  : 

From  Ida  torn,  ho  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  sought  a foreign  home,  a distant  gra*  e. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Dauuia'.  hod. 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 
Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet  a novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

’Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valor’s  gifts  to  share — 

A soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair: 

These  bunt  with  one  pure  flam©  of  generous  love  ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward  ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  thoir  nightly  guard. 

“ What  god,”  exclaim’d  the  first,  “ instils  this  fire? 
Or,  in  itself  n god,  what  great  desire  ' 


My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress’d, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 

The  lovo  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 

Be ’t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb  f 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 

Then  hear  my  thought: — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  bo  thine, 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  tho  fame  be  mine,) 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  |>erchance  were  found  : 
Which  pass’d,  I sjiecd  my  wuy  to  Pallas’  walls, 
And  lead  /Eneas  from  Evander’s  halls.” 

With  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 

His  glowing  friend  address’d  the  Dardan  boy: — 

“ These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone? 
Must  all  tho  fume,  the  peril,  bo  thine  own? 

Am  I by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 

As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 

Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 

Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 

Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 

I track'd  .Eneas  through  tho  walks  of  Into : 

Thou  know’st  my  deeds,  my  breuat  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  s|M>ar. 

Hero  is  a soul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 

And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  fflory  spurns. 

Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  earn’d  by  fleeting  breath  : 
The  price  of  honor  is  tho  sleep  of  death.” 

Then  Nisus, — “ C?alm  thy  bosom’s  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  bents  fiercely  to  tho  din  of  arms. 

More  deur  thy  worth  aud  valor  than  my  own, 

I swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus’  throne  J 
So  may  I triumph,  os  I speak  too  truth, 

And  clasp  again  tho  comrade  of  my  youth  ! 

But  should  I fall, — and  ho  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 
If  some.  Rutuliun  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 

Should  Iny  tho  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a lengthen’d  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me  ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captivo  corse ; 

Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 

If  in  tho  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 

Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a simple  tomb, 

To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 

Why  should  thy  dotiug  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep? 

Who,  for  thy  suko,  the  tempest’s  fury  dared, 

Who,  for  thy  sake,  war’s  deadly  perd  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  loft  her  nutive  for  the  Latian  shore.” 

“ In  vain  you  dump  tho  ardor  of  my  soul,” 

Replied  Euryalus ; “ it  scorns  control ! 

Hence,  let  us  haste  !” — their  brother  guards  arose, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose ; 

The  pair,  buoy’d  up  on  Hopo’s  exulting  wing, 
Their  stations  leave,  und  speed  to  seek  the  king 

Now  o’er  the  earth  a solemn  stillness  ran, 

And  lull’d  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 

On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed) 

Ait  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 

I Bach  loan’d  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 
When  N-sus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 

With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 

The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 

Inins  greets  them  ; at  his  kind  command, 

The  elder  firet  address'd  the  hoary  band 

“ With  patience”  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 

“ Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiriug  beam, 

Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  that  we  a secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 

If  yon,  yc  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 

W#1l  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain’s  brow, 
Where  Pallas’  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o’er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  Aeneas  in  his  pride  return, 

While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring’s  urn  ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero’s  tread. 

Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way  ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray, 

Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
Tho  distant  spires  ubove  tho  valleys  gleam.” 


Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  hv  the  speech,  Alethcs  here  exclaim’d, — 

“ Ye  parent  gods  ! who  rulo  the  fate  of  Troy, 

Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 

When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Yours  is  tho  gtidliko  act,  be  yours  the  praise  ; 

In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hop's  revive, 

And  Dion’s  wonted  glories  still  survive.” 

Then  in  Ills  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press’d, 
And.  quivering,  strain’d  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew’d, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew’d : 

“ What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  yon  may  not  despise? 

Our  deities  Cnc  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
AFineas  and  AscanitiB  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine.” 
lulus  then : — “ By  all  the  powers  above  ! 

By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love ! 

By  hoary  Vesta’s  sacred  fane,  I swear, 

My  hopes  uro  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 

And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight 
Minus!  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 

Saved  from  Alishas  stately  domes  o’erthrowu 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 

Nor  left  snch  bowls  an  Argive  robber’s  prey : 

Tw  > massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine  ; 

Two  talents  polish’d  from  the  glittering  mine ; 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 

While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 


But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down. 

When  great  iEnens  wears  Hesperia’s  crown, 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 
Which  Turn  us  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 

Are  thine ; no  envious  lot  shall  then  he  cast, 

I pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  pass'd : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  'mnee. 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  umorous  names, 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway 
The  labors  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  revere*. 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun, 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one  ; 

Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  he  mine; 

Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  '•esigu ; 

Alike  through  life  esteem’d,  thou  godlike  boy; 

In  war  iny  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy.” 

To  him  Euryalus : — “ No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I claim. 

Fortuue  may  favor,  or  tho  skies  may  frown, 

But  valor,  spito  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

Yet,  ere  frum  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 

One  boon  I beg,  tho  nearest  to  my  heart . 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam’s  royal  line. 

Like  thino  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 

Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acostes’  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main  ; 

Alone  she  came,  ail  selfish  fears  above, 

A bright  example  of  maternal  love. 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I brave, 

Lost  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave  ; 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  1 seek, 

No  fainting  mother’s  lips  have  press'd  my'  cheek  ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I vow 
Her  partiug  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now: 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustaiu, 

In  thee  her  much  loved  child  may  live  again; 

Her  dyng  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless, 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 

So  dear  a hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 

To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.” 

Struck  with  a filial  cure  so  deeply  felt, 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojuu  warriors  melt: 

Faster  then  all,  lulus’  eyes  o’erflow  ; 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  boeu  his  wo. 

“ All  thou  hast  ask’d,  receive,”  the  prince  replied ; 

“ Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother’s  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

CreusaV  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  hless’d  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a son. 

Now,  by  n v lifo ! — my  sire’s  most  sacred  oath — 

To  thee  I p’edge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 

AH  the  rowa  xls  which  once  to  thee  were  vow’d, 

If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow’d.” 

Thus  spoke  tho  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew ; 

Lycaou’s  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel,  { 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feol: 

A tawny  hide,  tho  Moorish  lion’s  spoil, 

Slain  ’midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter’s  toil, 

Mnestheus  to  guard  the  cider  youth  bestows, 

And  old  Alethcs’  casque  defends  his  brows 


1 Tho  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  the  night  when  Troy  wne 
taken. 
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Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th’  assembled  train, 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place  : 

His  prayer  he  sends  ; but  what  cun  prayers  avail, 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favor’d  by  the  night, 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  war)'  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a foe  be  o’er  ? 

Alas  ! some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  morn  ! 

Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  anus,  are  seen ; 

And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter'd  troops  between  : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine  ; 

A mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 

“ Mow,”  cries  the  first,  “ for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share : 

Here  lies  our  path  ; lest  any  hand  arise, 

Watch  thou,  while  many  a dreaming  chieftain  dies:  , 
I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 

And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a deadly  Wow.” 

His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress'd, 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamues  through  his  punting 
breast : 

Stretch'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  hud  closed : 

To  Tumus  dear,  a prophet  and  a prince, 

His  omens  more  than  augur’s  skill  evince ; 

But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fute  of  all, 

Could  uot  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 

Next  Remus'  armor-bearer,  hapless,  fell. 

And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 

The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  sever’d  neck  divides ; 

And,  last,  his  lord  is  inunb'-r’d  with  the  deud : 

Bou tiding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head  ; 

From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour; 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamas  next  expire, 

And  gay  Serrnnus,  fill’d  with  youthful  fire  ; 

Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass’d  ; 
Lull’d  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 

Ah  ! happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd, 

| And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display’d. 

In  slaughter  d fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 

His  hungry  fangs  a lion  thus  may  steep  ; 

’Mid  the  sad  flock,  ut  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 

With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls: 

Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams; 

| In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foatns. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 

| But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a name  ; 

His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 

Yet  wakeful  Rhnsu*  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 

His  coward  breast  behind  a jar  he  hides, 

And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 

Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search’d  his  veins, 

The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 

Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 

Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 

■ Whose  fires  emit  a faint  and  trembling  ray ; 

: There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 

1 Bravo  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade’s  arm, 

I Too  flush’d  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 


“ Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd  ; 
' Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last- 
| Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn  ; 

| Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tcin|»t  the  rising  morn.” 


With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd, 

I What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  tow'd, 

1 They  leave  regardless ! yet  one  glittering  prize 
I Attracts  the  younger  hero’s  wandering  eyes ; 

The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes*  coursers  felt, 

| The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt: 
This  from  the  pallid  core©  was  quickly  torn. 

Once  by  a line  of  former  chieftains  wom. 

Th’  exulting  boy  th©  studded  girdle  veare, 
Messapus’  helm  his  head  in  triumph  hears; 

Then  from  the  tents  their  cautions  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 


Just  at  this  hour,  a band  01  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus’  camp  pursue  their  destined  course  : 

While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  inarch  delay, 

The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 

Three  hundred  ntail-elad  men,  by  Volscens  led, 

To  Turnus  with  their  master’s  promise  sped  : 

Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
When,  on  the  left,  u light  reflection  fulls ; 

1 The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 

Sheds  forth  a silver  radiance,  gluncing  bright. 

, Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms: — 

“Stand,  stragglers  ! stand  ! why  early  thus  in  arms?  i 
j From  whence,  to  whom  s’” — He  meets  with  no  reply?  j 
j Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly:  < 

The  thicket’s  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread, 
i While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 


With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 

Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 

The  boughs  aud  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead  ; 

But  Nisus  scours  ulong  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Lit  inns'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 

Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 

On  every-  side  they  seek  his  uhsent  friend. 

“ O God  1 my  boy,”  ho  cries,  “ of  nio  bereft, 

In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !” 
listening  lie  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 

Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze  ; 

The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 

Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 

The  sound  elutes,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 

The  hapless  boy  a ruffiau  train  surround. 

While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound  ; \ 

Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a captive  to  the  crew. 

What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  daro  ? 
Ah  ! must  he  rush,  his  comrade’s  fate  to  shnre  ? 

What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 

Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler’s  prey  ? 

His  life  a votive  ransom  nobly  give, 

Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish’d  to  live? 

Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 

On  Luna’s  orb  he  cast  his  phrensied  eye:— 

“ Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 

Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  ure  seen  afar ! 

By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign ’st  to  rove  ; 
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If  e’er  myself,  or  sire,  hare  sought  to  grace 
'Hiino  a 1 turn  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 

Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.” 

Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung; 

Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
‘The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo’s  entrails  lay. 

Transfix'd* ’his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay: 

He  Hobs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 

( iiconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus’  temples  riven, 
A second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 

Fierce  Volsceus  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 

Veil’d  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 

Homing  with  wrath,  he  view’d  his  soldiers  fall. 

“Thou  youth  accursed, thy  life  shall  pay  for  all!” 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  lie  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 

Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 

Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 

Aghast,  confused,  his  feare  to  madness  rise, 

And  poor  these  acceuts,  shrieking  as  he  flic* 

•*  Me,  me, — your  vengeauce  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 

Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 

Ye  starry  spheres!  thou  conscious  Heaven!  artest! 
lie  aid  not — durst  not — k ihe  guile  confess’d  ! 

All,  all  was  mine, — his  early  fate  suspend ; 
lie  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend: 

Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs!  from  him  your  rage  remove  ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  ull  his  crime  was  love.” 

He  pray’d  in  vain  ; the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored  ; 

Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 

And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 

As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  ail 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 

Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 

Declining  gentlv,  falls  a fuding  flower ; 

Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head, 

And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 


But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle’s  tide, 

Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide  ; 

Volsceus  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volsccns  must  soon  appease  his  comrade’s  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe  ; 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow ; 

In  vain  beneath  uunumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 

Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds  ; 

In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  lalchiou  flies, 

Nor  quits  the  hero’s  grasp  till  Volsceus  dies  ; 

I Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  fouud, 

1 The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  votm  i 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 

1 F ying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved  ; 

; Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 

And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend’s  embrace. 

I 

Celestial  pair ! if  aught  my  verse  can  claim, 

' Wafted  on  Time’s  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 

1 Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire, 

No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire, 

While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome! 

And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Home  : 


• Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  w as  deserted 
ty  him  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  citv.  The 
twuui  from  which  this  is  token  here  addresses  Medea; 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF 
EURIPIDES 

f'Kpwnf  ptv  lyar,  K r.  X.] 

When  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 
The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 

What  mind  cau  stem  tin1  stormy  surge 
Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  wo? 

The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame, 

Cau  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more  ; 
l The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before 

But  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  bv  purer  dreams  possess’d, 

! The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  uchiug  breast: 

If  thus  thou  contest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus ! from  thy  native  heaven. 

What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  7 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 
May  I beneath  the  shaft  expire  ! 

Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire: 

Ye  racking  doubts  ! ye  jealous  fears ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war; 

Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  me  bo  ever  distant  far! 

Muy  uo  distracting  thoughts  destroy 
The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  ! 

May  all  the  hours  Ik*  wing’d  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above  ! 

Fair  Venus!  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 
May  1 with  some  fond  lover  sigh, 

Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine— 
With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 

My  native  soil ! beloved  before, 

Now’  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home. 

Ne’er  may  I quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A hapless  banish’d  wretch  to  roam  ! 

This  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  1 resign  this  fleeting  breath  ! 

Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I not  heard  the  exile’s  sigh  ? 

And  seen  the  exile’s  silent  tear, 

Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, 

A pensive  wear)’  wanderer  here? 

Ah  ! hapless  dame  !‘  no  sire  bewails, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores. 

No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 
Thy  steps  within  a stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 

To  fair  affection’s  truth  unknown. 

Bids  her  he  fetidly  loved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone  ; 


though  a considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original,  hy  J 
expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  trans- 
lation. 
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Who  ne'er  unlocks  with  silver  key1 
The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a friend  be  fur  from  me, 
And  ocean’s  storms  between  us  roll  1 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 

Magnus3  his  ample  front  sublime  uproars  : 

Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  u god. 

While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 

As  all  around  sit  wrapp'd  in  speechless  gloom, 

His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome  ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckier  fools, 
l Uuskill'd  to  plod  iu  mathematic  rules. 

I 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid’s  axioms  tried, 
i Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 

‘ Who,  scarcely  skill’d  an  English  line  to  pen, 

Scans  Attic  metres  with  a critic's  ken. 

What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bier., 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 

When  Ed  ward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
j Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 

I Though  marvelling  at  the.  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  law  of  Sparta ; 

! Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycnrgus  made, 

I While  Blackstoue’s  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid  ; 
j Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 

Of  Avon’s  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

j Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
j Claw-honors,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 

Or  even,  perhapa,  the  declamation  prize. 

If  to  such  glorious  height  ho  lifts  his  eyes. 

But  lo ! no  common  orator  can  hope 
! The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 

1 Not  thut  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
j Th’  Athenian's3  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 

A manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
Wo  do  not  try  by  shaking  to  convince. 

Be  other  oratons  of  pleasing  proud  : 

We  s|»eak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd: 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

A proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan  : 


I 1 The  original  is  “ KiiOapav  avoifavn  QotvSir,”  lite- 

•xlly,  ••  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.” 

* No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  men- 
| tioned  under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represent- 
j ed  as  performing  an  unavoidable  fuoetion  of  his  office.  In- 
deed, such  an  attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  himself ; as 
that  gentleman  Is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  Ins  elo- 
quence, anti  the  dignified  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his 
situation,  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  con- 
viviality— (Hr.  William  Manse!  was,  in  17'JO.  appointed  to 
the  headship  of  Trinity  College,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of 
several  jew*  <fr*pnt.  Dr.  Jo  wet  t,  of  Trinity  Halt,  having 
amused  both  himself  and  the  public,  by  a pretty  little  fairy 
garden,  with  narrow  gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shell’s 
and  pellucid  pebbles,  and  enclosed  by  a Chinese  railing. 
Dr.  Mansel  wrote  the  following  lines  thereon  : — 

•*  A little  garden,  little  Jowett  made, 

And  fenced  it  with  a little  palisade  ; 

If  you  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowett, 

Tins  little  guidon  won’t  a little  show  it.” 

He  was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Ins  pupil,  the  late  Mr 
Perceval,  for  his  subsequent  promotion,  in  1*08,  to  the  see 
of  Bristol.  He  is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in 
the  “ Pursuits  of  literature."  His  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  in  June,  It’JO.j 

* Demosthenes. 


No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean  ’* * •* 

Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate  ; 

Against  what  be  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t’  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  qne  [mature  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 

Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 

No  matter  what,  so  it  can  nnt  be  heard. 

Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : ' 

Who  speaks  the  fastest ’s  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 

Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 

Linger  in  ease  in  Granta’s  sluggiNi  shade  ; 

Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bauk  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  tmlionor’d  live,  unwept  for  die: 

Dull  us  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  hulls, 

They  think  all  learning  fix’d  within  their  walls: 

In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 

All  modern  urts  affecting  to  despise ; 

Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Bru nek’s,  or  Porson's5  note, 
j More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote  : 

Vain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  tlicir  ale, 

Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale  ; 

To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a bigot  zeal. 

! With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
j Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour  ;* 

, To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head, 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 

But  should  a storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They’d  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill’d  his  pluco. 

Such  are  the  men  who  learning’s  treasures  guard ! 

Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward! 

This  much,  at  least,  wo  may  presume  to  say — 

The  premium  can’t  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

180fl. 

I 

TO  A BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Sweet  girl ! though  only  once  we  met. 

That  meeting  I shall  ne’er  forget; 

And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 

I would  not  say,  “ I love,”  hut  still 
My  senses  strugglo  with  my  will : 


< ( In  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  the 
chapel  service  is  called  Darn. J 

» The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge ; a man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may. 
perhaps,  justify  their  preference.  [In  a letter  written  in  ! 
1818,  Lord  Byron  says : — •*  I remember  to  have  seen  Person  • 
at  Cambridge,  in  the’  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties ; and  I never  can  recollect  him  exefept  as  drunk  or  bru-  I 
tal,  and  generally  both  : I mean  in  an  evening  . for  in  the 
hall,  tic  limed  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  1 at  the  Vice  master's 
—and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanor.  , 
but  I have  seen  him.  in  a private  party  of  under-graduates, 
take  up  a poker  to  them,  and  heard  him  use  language  ns 
blackguard  ns  his  action.  Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes, 
sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  Uie  most  bestial, 
as  far  as  the  few  times  I saw  him  went.  He  was  tolerated 
in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  his  talents  ; as  the 
Turks  think  a madman  inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  lie 
used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all  languages,  and 
could  hiccup  Greek  like  a Helot:  and  certainly  Sparta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a grosser  exhibition  than 
tins  man's  intoxication.”] 

• Since  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  his 
place,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  consequently) 
the  honor  of  representing  the  University.  A fact  so  gUnug 
requires  no  comment.  (Lord  Henry  Petty  is  aow  (1830) 
Marquess  of  Lansdownc.j 
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Iii  vain,  1 1,  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 

My  thoughts  are  more  aiui  more  repress'd; 

In  vain  1 check  the  rising  siglw, 

Another  to  the  lust  replies  : 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I cun  ne’er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 

Our  eyes  u sweeter  language  ajmke  ; 

The  tongue  in  fluttering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tells  a tale  it  never  feels: 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart ; 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart  ; 

But  soul’s  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  convened. 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  **  ’iwus  the  spirit  moved  us/’ 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I repress. 

Yet  I conceive  thou’lt  partly  guess ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

Thin  for  myself,  at  least.  III  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day: 
Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams: 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora’s  ray, 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight, 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  oh  ! whate’er  my  future  fate, 

Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await, 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 

Thine  image  I can  ne’er  forget. 

Alas ! again  no  more  we  meet. 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breulhe  this  parting  prayer, 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom’s  eare : 

**  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quaker, 

That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne’er  forsake  her, 

1 But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart’s  partaker! 

Oh  ! may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 

For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover, 

And  lose  th*  husband  in  the  lover! 

May  that  fair  boson)  never  know 
What  *ti«  to  feel  the  rrstlnw  wo, 

Which  stings  tU  soul  with  vain  regret, 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget  J’*1 

» {These  verses  were  written  at  1 1 arrow  gate,  in  Aug.  I906.J 
l * [The  cornelian  of  those  verses  was  given  to  Lord  Hymn 
b>  Cambridge  chorister,  Eddlestone,  whose  musical 
talents  firvt  introduced  him  to  the  young  poet's  acquaint- 
ance. and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  subse- 
quently, n sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.] 

* 1 (In  a Idler  to  Miss  Pigot.  of  Southwell,  written  in  June, 
Ini*.  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddlestone He  la  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself,  nearly  my 
height,  very  thin,  verv  lair  complexion. dark  eyes, and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  Ins  mind  you  ulready  know  ; I hope 
I shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it."  Eddlestone.  on 
teavum  lu«  choir,  entered  into  a mercantile  house  in  the 
tnetm|iol:-.  and  died  of  a consumption,  in  INN.  On  hearing 
of  hi«  death.  Lord  Myron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Ins 
fair  o»rr«-'pondrnt  :— *•  1 am  about  to  w rite  to  you  on  a silly  . 
subject,  and  yet  I cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
member a cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I consigned  to  i 
Miss  lNgui,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  I am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  umf  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
it  to  me,  when  1 wav  very  young,  is  dead,  tut1  Though  a long 


THE  CORNELIAN.* 

No  specious  splendor  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  mentor)-  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 

And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver 1 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship’s  ties, 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  roe ; 

Yet  still  the  simple  gill  I prize,' — 

For  I am  sure  the  giver  loved  me 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look, 

As  fearful  that  I might  refuse  it ; 

I told  him  when  the  g.ft  I took, 

My  ouly  fear  should  be  to  lose  it 

This  pledge  attentively  I view’d. 

And  sparkling  as  I held  it  near, 

Mcthonght  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd, 

And  ever  since  I've  loved  a tear 

Still,  to  adorn  bis  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  the  ir  treasures  yield  ; 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth, 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

*Tis  not  the  plant  uprenr’d  in  sloth, 

Which  beauty  show's,  and  sheds  perfume  ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
III  Nature’s  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature’s  care. 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  uu  ample  share. 

If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddetw  clearly  seen, 

His  form  hud  fix’d  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countlem  hoards  would  his  huve  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  thee  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DELIVERED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OP  u THE 
WHEEL  OP  FORTUNE”  AT  A PRIVATE  TIIKATRE.4 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish’d  age 
Has  sw'ept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 


I time  ha«  clapped  since  we  met,  ax  it  was  the  only  memorial 
I possessed  of  that  person,  fin  whom  I was  very  much  in*  ! 
teres'**. I. j it  pas  acquired  a value  by  this  event  I could  have  | 
wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes,  if,  therefore. 
Miss  Pigot  should  have  preserved  li,  1 must,  under  these  | 
circumstance*,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be  t 
transmuted  to  me,  and  1 will  replace  it  by  something  she  * 
may  remember  me  by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so 
kind  as  to  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  who  formed  the  : 

1 subject  of  our  conversation,  yon  may  tell  her  that  the  giver  j 
of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last,  of  a consumption,  at  the  I 
age  of  twenty-one,— making  the  sixth,  within  four  months, 
of  friends  and  relations  ilmi  I have  lost  between  May  and 
the  end  of  August  "—The  cornelian  heart  was  returned  ac-  j 
eordinglv;  ami.  indeed.  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron,  i 
1 that  he  had  left  it  w ith  her  as  a ilciionte,  not  a gilt  It  .« 
now  m the  possession  of  the  lion.  Mrs.  Leigh  ] 

• (*•  When  I was  a youth.  1 was  reckoned  a good  actor. 
Besides  Harrow  speeches,  in  which  I shone.  I enacted  l*ca- 
niddock,  in  the  • Wheel  of  Fortune,*  ami  Tristram  Fickle, 
ui  the  farce  of  ‘The  Weathercock,’  for  three  nights,  lu 
1 some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  isOfi,  with  great  | 
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Since  taste  lias  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 

Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  puror  scenes  wc  seek, 

Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty’s  cheek  ; 

Oh  ! let  the  modest  Muso  some  pity  claim, 

And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 
Still,  not  for  her  alone  We  wish  respect, 

Others  upjieur  more  conscious  of  defect : 

To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 

In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old  ; 

Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  hero 
No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  dibut 1 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas ! we  full  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  In-trays, 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise ; 
But  all  our  dramatis  persons  wait 
In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 

No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 

Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  solo  rewurd: 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  |>ower  displays, 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  provo  unkind : 

While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  naught  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can’t  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  ILLIBERAL  IMPROMPTU  APPEARED  IN 
A MORNING  PAPER. 

“ Our  nation’s  foes  lament  on  Fox’s  death, 

But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign’d  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  unclue, 

We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due.” 

TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  OK  THESE  PIECES  SENT  THE 

following  Reply. 

»» 

Oh  factious  viper!  whose  envenom’tl  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth  ; 

What  though  our  “ nation’s  foes”  lament  the  fate,"' 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great,  - , 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  tojilast  the  name- 
Of  him  v'i  ic  meed  exists  in  endlejj^iiimi!  J 
Wh  en  Pm  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 

Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying4iour, , 

Pity  her  dewy  wings  Ik- fore  him  spread, 

For  noble  spirits  “ war  not  with  the  dead 
His  friends,  in  team,  a last  sad  requiem  gave, 

As  all  his  errors  slumber’d  hi  tho  grave  ; 


applause.  The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play 
was  also  of  my  coihpbsitym,  The  .ojhcr  performers  were 
young  ladies  and  irehtlf-irieit'of.ilie'meiMiborlioiKl ; and  the 
whole  went  off  w;ith  gregf  SfljwM^hwf.ojir  good-natured 
audience.” — Byron  Ihapf?  I Mil.  | ' "■ 

1 [This  prologue  was  w rilterrby the -yhifpg  poet,  between 
stages,  on  Ins  way  frffffiEBaKi^w-gnte.  On. getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chestcrfi<fWf|telllaiiPfb'*rtrfc6mpanion.  “ Now, 
Pivot,  £‘11  spin  a prologue. rTUftr  play';’’  and  before  they 




He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  ’nenth  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  onr  conflicting  state 
When,  lo!  a Hercules  in  Fox  appear’d. 

Who  for  a time  the  ruin’d  fabric  rear'd . 

He,  too,  is  fall’ll,  who  Britain's  loss  supplier*. 

With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died  ; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  trn, 

All  Europe’s  far-extended  regions  mourn. 

“ Theso  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  unelne, 

To  givo  the  palm  where  Justice  {mints  its  due  ;” 

Yet  let  not  canker’d  Calumny  assail, 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox ! o’er  whose  corse  a mourning  world  rnnst  weep. 
Whose  dear  remains  in  honor’d  marble  sleep; 

For  whom,  at  last,  e’en  hostile  nations  groan, 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine, 

Nor  e’en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign ; 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candor’s  sacred  mask 
For  Pitt,  and  Purr  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.4 


THE  TEAR. 


O lachrymarum  fons.  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  ammo  ; quuter 
Felix ! in  imo  qui  scatcntem 
Pcctoro  te,  pia  Nymptia,  sensit.”- 


■Gray, 


When  Friendship  or  Ixivo  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  ill  a glance  should  ap|>ear, 

Tho  lips  may  In-guile  with  a dimple  or  smile, 

But  tho  test  of  affection 's  a Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a smile  hut  the  hypocrite’s  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Givo  me  tho  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  ditnm’d  for  a time  with  a Tear. 

Mild  Charity’s  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassiou  will  melt  where  this  virtuo  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

Tho  man  doom’d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  tho  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

.Vs  he  bends  o’er  the  wave  which  may  soon  bo  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a fanciful  wreath 
In  Glory’s  romantic  career; 

But  he  raises  the^Toc- when  in  buttle  laid  low, 

AVyd .bathes  overy  wound  with  a Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  priile  he  return  to  his  brido, 
Renouncing  the'-gore-crimson’d  sjfl'nr,-  ^ , 

AH  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  thomaid, 
From  her  eyelid  ho  kisses  tho  'Ihmr. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth!*  seat  of  -.Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting -yearT. [Truth, 

Loth  to  leavo  thee,  I mourn’d,  for  a last.  look  I "turn’d, 
But  thy  spiro  was  scarce  seen  through  a Tear. 


reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  his  task, — interrupting, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  revery.  to  ask  the  proper  pronundia: 
tion  of  tho  French  word  --<f w*/,"  and.  on  being  answered, 
exclaiming,  “ Ay,  Ihnt  will  do  for  rhyme  to  Vpric.’  ” The 
epilogue,  which  was  from  tuo  pch'of.ihe  JUev.  Mr.  Bccher, 
was  delivered  by  Lord  HyroiM  . ' 

»[Thc  ‘.‘illiberal  impromptu"  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Lord  Byron's  “ reply’’  tn  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 
‘Harrow. 
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Though  my  vows  I cun  pour  to  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary  to  Lovo  once  so  clear ; 

In  the  sliado  of  her  bower  I remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a Tear. 

Bv  another  possess'd,  may  she  live  ever  bless  cl ! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere  : 

With  a sigh  1 resign  what  I once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgi*>  her  deceit  with  a Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I depart, 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near: 

If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  wo  meet,  as  wo  part,  with  a Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night, 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume, 

Oh  ! moisten  their  dust  with  a Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  wo, 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  repr; 

No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name ; 

All  I ask — all  I wish — is  a Tear. 

October  20th,  1600. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  B. 
PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

W'iiv,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsel's  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret? 

For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ? for  a timo  seem  to  rove ; 
At  first  she  may  frown  in  a pet ; 

But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile, 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  arc  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a debt : 

Yet  a partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  tho  rosy  coquette. 

• 

If  still,  fft»cn  false  pride.,  your  pangs  she  deride, 

This  whimsical  virgin  fon»ot ; 

Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I adore  some  twenty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly  j but  yet, 

Though  my  heart  they  inthral,  I’d  abandon  them  an 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design, 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  not ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend  ! your  bosom  defend, 

Ere  quito  with  her  snares  you’re  beset:  [smart, 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  tho 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  27th,  1606. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON. 

Your  pardou,  my  friend,  if  iny  rhymes  did  offend, 

Your  pardon  a thousand  times  o’er: 

From  friendship  I strove  your  pangs  to  remove, 

But  I swear  I will  do  so  uo  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid, 

No  more  I your  folly  regret ; 

She's  now  most  divine,  and  I bow  at  tho  shrine 
Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I must  own,  I should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses,  what  elso  she  deserved  ; 

Your  pain  seem’d  so  great,  I pitied  your  fate. 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  misB 
Cau  such  wonderful  transports  produce;  [met,”  | 

Since  the  “ world  you  forget,  whet;  "our  li|»  once  have  i 
My  counsel  will  get  hut  abuse. 

I 

You  say,  when  “ I rove,  I know  noth.ng  o.  tovo;” 

'Tis  true,  I am  given  to  range : 1 

If  I rightly  remember,  I’ve  loved  a good  number. 

Yet  there’s  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a change. 

I will  not  advance,  by  tho  rules  of  romance. 

To  humor  a whimsical  fair ; 

Though  a smile  may  delight,  yet  a frown  won’t  affright, 
Or  drive  mo  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  iny  blood  is  thus  warm  I ne’er  shall  reform. 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists’  school ; 

Of  this  I inn  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure, 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a fool. 

And  if  I should  shun  ever)’  woman  for  one, 

Whose  imago  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 

What  an  insult  ’twould  bo  to  tho  rest ! 

Now,  Strrphon,  good-by  ; I cannot  deny 
Y our  passion  uppoare  most  absurd  ; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed, 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA1 

Eliza,  what  fools  are  tho  Mussulman  sect, 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul’s  future  existence ; 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they’d  own  their  defect, 
Aud  this  doctriuo  would  meet  with  a general 
resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess’d  half  an  atom  of  sense, 

He  ne’er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a Aims)’  pretence, 

With  women  alono  ho  had  peopled  his  heaven 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more, 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit, 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  umoiigst  four ! — 
With  souls  you’d  dispense ; but  this  last  who  could 
bear  it? 


» (Miss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  to  whom  several 
of  Lord  Byron’s  earliest  letters  were  addressed.J 
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H»  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made  ; 

On  husbands  ’tis  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I can’t  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  hern  said, 

“ Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock’s  the 

devil.” 


LACK  IN  Y GA1RJ 

j A wav,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 

• Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 
Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 

] Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  ebuiient*  war ; 

; Though  cataracts  foam  ’steud  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 

I sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  I^orh  nn  Garr. 

J Ah  ! there  iny  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid;* 
j On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I strode  through  the  ptne-eover’d  glade. 

| I sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
j For  fancy  was  cheer’d  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

“ Shades  of  the  dead  ! have  I not  heard  your  voice* 
Rase  on  the  night-rolling  hreath  of  the  gale?” 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o’er  his  own  Ilightand  valo. 
I Round  Loch  ua  Garr  while  the  stormy  iiuat  gathers, 

. Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car: 

; Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  ray  fathem ; 

They  dwell  iu  the  tempests  of  dark  IjOcIi  ua  Garr. 

i 

; **  Ill-starr'd,*  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

I Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause !" 

Ah ! were  you  destined  to  die  at  Cullodeu,' 

Victory  crown’d  not  your  full  with  applause : 

Still  were  you  happy  in  death’s  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  f 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper’s  loud  number, 
Your  deeds  oil  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 


» Lcchin  y Guir,  or.  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Lwh 
no  Gttrr , towers  proudly*  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  II ttrh- 
lana*  new  iBiwcMiUl.  one  of  our  modern  tourists  men- 
tions u as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  lintain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sutdune 
and  picturesque  amongst  our  '* Caledonian  Alps.**  Itsap*  J 
pearance  is  of  a dusky  line,  hut  the  summit  is  the  seat  of  ( 
eternal  snows.  Near  Laclun  y Gair  i s|»ent  some  of  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  which  has  giten 
birth  to  these  stanzas. 

• This  word  is  erroneously  pronounctu  pM;  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  i»  shown  oy  the 
orthography. 

» I allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  “the  Gordon.*," 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  diaries, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch 
was  nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the 
Stuarts.  George,  the  second  Earl  of  lluutley,  married  the 
Prmcess  Annaltclla  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland.  By  her  he  left  four  sous:  the  third.  Sir  William 
Gordon,  I have  the  honor  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

« Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I am 
not  certain  : but.  ns  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I have 
used  the  name  of  the  principal  action,  “ part  pro  toto.” 

* A tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  ts  also  a Castle 
of  Braernar. 

« (In  “ The  Island,''  a poem  written  a year  or  two  before 
Lord  Byiou's  death,  we  have  these  lines— 


Yeare  have  roll’d  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I left  you, 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I tread  you  again: 

Nature  of  verdure  and  rtow’rs  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion’s  plain. 
England  ! thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
To  one  who  has  roved  o’er  the  mountains  afar: 

Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr!* 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Parent  of  golden  dreums,  Romance ! 
Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 

Who  lead’st  along,  in  airy  dunce, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  hoys ; 

At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I break  the  fetters  of  my  youth  ; 

No  more  I tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  y?  *‘:8  ban!  to  quit  the  dreams 
Which  . aunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 

Where  every  nyinph  a goddess  seems, 
Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 

While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign, 

And  nil  assume  a varied  hue  ; 

When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman’s  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend 

Nor  find  a sylph  in  every  dame, 

A Py lades7  in  every  friend? 

But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 
To  mingling  bauds  of  fair)'  elves  ; 

Confess  that  woman ’s  false  us  fair. 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves ! 

With  shame  I own  I’ve  felt  thy  sway 
Kepentuut,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 

No  more  thy  precepts  I obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 

Fond  fool ! to  love  a sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 

To  trust  a passing  wanton’s  sigh, 

Aud  melt  beneath  a wanton's  tear ! 


“ He  who  first  met  the  Highlands’  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue, 

Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face. 

Ami  clasp  the  mountain  m his  mind’s  embrace. 

Long  have  I roam’d  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 
Adored  Hie  Alp,  and  loveuthe  Apennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove’s  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep  : 

But  'twas  not  all  long  ages’  lore,  nor  all 
Thnr  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 

The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 

And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o’er  Troy, 

Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 

Ami  Highland  linns  with  Castalie’s  clear  fount.’’ 
“When  very  young,”  (be  adds  in  a note,)  “ about  **lght 
ears  of  age.  after  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  1 date  iny  love  of  mountainous  countries. 
1 can  never  forget  the  effect,  a few  ymusnfierw  anls.  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  only  thing  I had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature, 
of  a mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  i returned  to 
Cheltenham.  I used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sun- 
set, with  a sensation  which  I cannot  describe."] 

• It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylade*  was  the  com- 
panion of  Orestes,  and  a partner  in  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclu*.  Nisus  and  Ku- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  banded  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 
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Romance ! disgusted  with  deceit, 

Fur  from  thy  motley  court  I fly, 

Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 

Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 
For  any  pangs  excepting  thine  ; 

Who  turns  aside  from  reul  wo, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown’d,  array’d  in  weeds, 

Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 
Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds; 

And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir. 

To  mourn  a swain  forever  gone. 

Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bonds  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 
On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow  ; 

Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears. 
With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow; 

Say,  will  yon  mourn  my  absent  name, 
Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 

An  infant  hard  at  least  may  claim 
From  you  a sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  ! a long  adieu  ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh  ; 

E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  nnlamented  you  must  lie : 

Oblivion’s  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather; 

Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 
Aius ! must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BY  A FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAINING  THAT 
ONF.  OF  H18  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY 
DRAWN. 

“ but  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 

Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a second  edition ; 

If  good  Madam  Squinlum  my  work  should  abuse. 

May  1 venture  to  give  her  a smao  > of  my  muse  V’ 

AVie  Bat h Guide 

Candor  compels  me.  Becher  ."  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 

For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 

I sue  tor  pardon, — must  I sue  in  vain  1 
The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom’s  ways  depart: 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  pnidenr  ■ *nrh,  hut  can’t  control, 

The  fierce  emotions  oi  the  flowing  soul. 

When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind, 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  treliiud  : 


» (The  Rev.  John  Recher.  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  several  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gent  leman 
(he  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judicious 
on.  :<•.  but  a sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superintendence 
of  thj  second  edition  of  ••  Hours  of  Idleness,"  during  its 
progress  through  a country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made 
“ I must  return  you."  savs  Lord  Hyron.  in  a letter  written 
in  Fel  rtiary,  isos,  “ my  .test  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and 


WORKS. 


V auily  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstripp’d  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental  chawe. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  love 
Let  those  they  ne’er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 

I»et  thoee  whoso  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 

Oil ! how  I hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song. 

The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 

Whose  labor'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 

To  paint  a pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know ! 

The  artless  Helicon  I lioast  is  youth  ; — 

My  lyre,  the  heart ; my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be 't  from  me  tho  “ virgin’s  mind'’  to  “ taint 
Seduction’s  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint. 

The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile. 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a modest  smile, 

Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wauton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue’s  strength,  yet  not  severe — 

She  whom  a conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine 
Will  ne’er  be  “ tainted”  by  a strain  of  mine. 

Rut  for  the  nymph  whom1 * 3  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires, 

No  not  to  suare  her  willing  heart  is  spread  ; 

•She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne’er  had  read 
For  me,  I fain  would  please  the  chosen  few, 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a heedless  boy. 

I seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd  ; 

Of  fancied  laurels  I shall  ne’er  be  proud : 

Their  warmest  plaudits  I would  scarcely  prize, 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I alike  despise. 

November  20,  lbO(S. 


I 

ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.* 

**  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ! they  roll  before  ! 

me  with  all  their  deeds.” — Ottum. 

Newstead ! fust-falling,  ouce-resplendent  dome! 
Religion’s  shrine!  repentant  Henry's*  pride! 

Of  warriors,  monks,  uud  dailies  tire  cloister’d  tomb. 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile ! more  honor'd  in  thy  fall 

Thau  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar’d  state ; 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 

Scowling  defiaucc  on  tho  blasts  of  fate 

No  mail-clad  serfs,4  obedient  to  their  lord, 

In  grim  array  the  crimson  crofs*  demand, 

Or  gay  assemble  round  tho  festive  board 
Their  chief’s  retainers,  an  immortal  bairn 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time, 

Marking  each  urdent  youth,  ordnin'd  to  die, 

A votive  pilgrim  in  Judea’s  clime. 


I shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  1 esteem  the  <uivtc* 

and  the  adulter.'’) 

3 As  one  poem  or.  this  subject  .s  already  printed  ‘he  a i ' 
thor  had,  originally.  no  intention  of  inserting  the  fo.‘  owing 
It  is  now  added  at’lhe  particular  request  of  some  friends 

3 Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  murder  of 
Thomas  A Becket.  [See  onU,  p.  38h,  note.) 

* This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  "The 
Wild  Huntsman synonymous  with  vassal. 

* The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  crusadct  *. 
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But  not  from  thro,  dark  pile  ! depart*  the  chief ; 

Hi*  feudal  realm  iu  other  regions  lay : 

In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  court*  relief, 

Retiring  from  the  garish  blase  of  day. 

Yes  . in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shade*  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a world  he  ne'er  could  view  ; 

Or  blood-stain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 

Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise. 

Where  Sherwood’s  outlaw*  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 
And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  vuriou*  dyes, 

Si-ught  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhale*  a murky  dew, 

The  humid  pall  of  life-extin  gush'd  clay, 

Iu  sainted  fume  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bat*  their  wavering  wing*  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming1  spreuds  her  waning  shade, 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary*  paid. 

Year*  roll  on  years  ; to  age*,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbot*,  iu  a line,  succeed: 

Religion’s  charter  their  protecting  shield 
Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

Ono  holy  Hknry  rear'd  the  gothic  walls, 

And  hade  the  pious  inmates  rest  iu  peace ; 

Another  Henry*  the  kind  gift  recalls, 

And  bids  devotion’s  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer  ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  Mess'd  abode, 

To  roam  a dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 

Shake*  with  the  martial  music’s  novel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a warrior’s  haughty  reign, 

High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  leasts,  the  clang  of  burnish’d  arms, 
The  braying  trumpet  aud  the  h»v*er  drum, 

Uuite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abh«*"  once,  a regal  fortres*4  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  power*, 

War’s  dread  nachines  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow, 
And  dart  destruction  i j sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence ! the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o’ercomea  the  brave  ; 
His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege. 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o’er  him  wave. 

* As  •*  gloaming."  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far 
more  pot  c cal,  and  has  been  recommended  by  many  emi- 
nent liter* ry  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Letters 
to  Hums,  I have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

* The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

* At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  be- 
stowed New  stead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron.  l»eo  antt,  p. 

note.) 

« New  stead  sustained  a considerable  siege  in  the  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

* Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high 
commands  in  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general  in 
duel  ui  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 


Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

Thr  blood  of  traitor*  smear*  the  purple  plain  ; 
Unconquer’d  still,  hi*  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  day*  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish’d  to  strew 
Self-gathcr’d  laurel*  on  a •elf-sought  grave  ; 

But  Charles’  protecting  geniu*  hither  flow. 

The  monarch’*  friend,  the  monarch’*  hope,  t:  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch 'd  him*  from  th*  unequal  strife. 

In  other  field*  the  torrent  to  repel  ; 

For  nobler  combat*,  here,  reserved  hi*  life. 

To  lead  the  hand  where  godlike  Falkland*  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile ! to  lawless  plunder  given, 

While  dying  groan*  their  painful  requiem  t.  jnd, 

Fur  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 

Such  victim*  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse. 

Noisome  and  ghost,  defile*  thy  sacred  nod  ; 

O’er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix’d  with  hon*.  1 
Corruption’s  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weed*  o’eiwpread. 
Ransack’d,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould  : 

From  rnflian  fang*  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
linked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold 

Hush'd  i«  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre, 

The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death  ; 

No  more  lie  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 

Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey, 

Retire  ; the  clamor  of  the  fight  is  o'er  ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 

And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolaliou  holds  her  dreary  court : 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omeii’d  birds  resort, 

To  flit  their  vigil*  in  the  hoary*  fane. 

Soon  a new  morn's  restoring  beam*  dispel 
The  cloud*  of  anarchy  from  Britain’s  Bkies  ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 

And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  hi*  expiring  groan*  ; 

Whirlwind*,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring  breath  ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 
Loathing1  the  offering  of  so  dark  a death. 

The  legal  ruler*  now  resume*  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state  ; 
Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a principal  share  in  many  actions. 

* Lucius  Cary.  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  Ins  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charsing  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron’s  regiment  of  cavalry. 

i This  is  an  historical  fact.  A violent  tempest  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well, which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers : both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
uivine  interposition ; but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation. we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide 
I have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  a*  suited  the  suo- 
ject  of  my  poem.  • Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newsteod  ! of  thy  cells, 
Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 

Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy’d,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord’s  return  : 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn 

A thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 

Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o’er  the  trees  ; 

And  hark  ! the  horns  proclaim  a mellow  note, 

The  hunters'  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake  : 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  1 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  Lake 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish’d  ruce. 

Ah  happy  days  ! too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  know  : 

No  splendid  vices  glitter’d  to  allure  ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

Front  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed  ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  upreaw  his  durt ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead  ! what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine  ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ! 

The  last  aud  youngest  of  a noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  straits  thy  gray  worn  towere  ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 

Thv  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 
weep. 

Yet  are  hi*  tear*  no  emblem  of  regret : 

Cherish’d  affection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  Qiid  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion’d  glow 

Y et  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  linger*  ’mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a murmur  ’gainst  the  will  of  fate* 

Haply  thy  atm,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ;* 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  he  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.4 

CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS.4 

“ I cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

And  were  most  dear  to  me.” 

When  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 

Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins  ; 
When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 

And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring  ; 

Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 

Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind  : 

What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  wo, 

Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  tho  blow, 

With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife, 

While  Hope  retires  appall’d,  and  clings  to  life. 

Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 

Culls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given, 

When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form’d  our  heaven  ; ! 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 

Those  fair}'  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 

As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  storm  j 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 

Colds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dew's  of  rain, 

Aud  dimly  twinkles  o’er  the  watery  plain ; 

« (During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Bvt  >n,  there  was 
found  in  this  lake— where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  for  concealment  by  the  monks— a large  brass  eagle, 
in  the  body  of  which,  on  its  being  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was 
discovered  a secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a number 
of  ancient  documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord’s  ef- 
fects, in  17?i5,  this  eagle  w as  purchased  Jr*  a watchmaker  of 
Nottingham  . and  it  now  forms,  through  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Richard  Kaye,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old 
church  of  Southwell.] 

* 1“  Come  what  may."  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  in 
March,  INW,  “ Newstead  and  I stand  or  fall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot : I have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  last  vest  ice  of  our  inheritance.  I have  that  nrlde  within 
me  which  w ill  enable  me  to  support  difficulties,  f can  endure 
privations  ; bu*  ould  1 obtain,  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I would  reject  the 
proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score , 1 feel 
like  a man  of  honor,  and  1 will  not  sell  New  stead.”] 

5 f“  Wo  cannot,"  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September. 
180, , ” but  hail,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza— 

‘Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,’”  Ac.] 

4 [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Elegy  to  the  stanzas 
descriptive  of  New  stead  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
in  tiie  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remark 
how  frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are 
the  same  . or  to  be  delighted  and  Instructed,  in  comparing 
the  juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  tour  lies  and  mellow 
coloring  of  the  master's  picture.] 

» f These  verses  were  composed  w hile  Lord  Byron  was 
suffering  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.  **  I 
was  laid,”  lie  says,  ”onmy  back,  when  that  schoolboy  thing 

was  written,  or  rather,  dictated— expecting  to  rise  no  more, 
iny  physician  bavins  taken  bis  sixteenth  fee."  In  the  private 
volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  line*:— - 
“ Hence ihou  unvarying  song  of  varied  loves. 

Which  youth  commends,  maturcr  age  reproves ; ■ 

Which  every  rhyming  bard  rc|ieats  by  rote, 

By  thousands  echo’d  to  the  self-same  note  1 
Tired  of  the  dull,  unceasing,  copious  strain, 

.My  soul  is  panting  to  be  free  again. 

Farewell  * ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my  verse. 

Some  other  Damon  will  your  charms  rehearse  ; 

Some  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  bliss, 

Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectarid  kiss. 

Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  sight, 

No  mure  entrance  my  senses  in  delight ; 

Those  bosoms,  form’d  of  animated  snow, 

Alike  are  tasteless,  and  unfeeling  now.  i 

These  to  some  happier  lover  I resign— 

The  memory  of  those  Joys  tionc  is  mine. 

Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  humble  name, 

The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 

Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour’d  with  spleen, 

I rest  a perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen. 

World  1 I renounce  thee ! all  my  hope ’s  o’ereast : 

One  sigh  I give  thee,  but  that  sigh  *a  the  last. 

Friends,  foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adieu  ! 

Would  I could  add  remembrance  of  you  too! 

Yet  though  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 

The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  in  my  dreamt, 

Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  all  those  years. 

Ere  yet  my  cup,  iuipoison’d,  flow’d  with  tears  ; 

Still  rules  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway. 

The  past  confounding  w ith  the  present  day. 

“ Alas ! in  vain  I check  the  maddening  thought  * 

It  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  stud  unsought : 

My  soul  to  Fancy’s,”  Ac.  Ac.,  a*  at  line  30.] 
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Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  choeriens  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  Maze, 

To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 

Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 

The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

t 

O!,  does  my  henrt  indnlgo  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  rocurs,  unlook’d  for  and  unsought ; 

My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 

And  roams  romantic  o’er  her  airy  fields: 

Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 

To  which  I long  have  bade  a last  adieu ! 

Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 

Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 

Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 

Whose  forms  I now  remember  bnt  to  weep ; 

Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
; Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source ; 

! Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  raco, 

In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 

These  with  a thousand  visions  now  unite, 

To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight.’ 
Ida!  bless’d  sj»ot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  once  I join’d  thy  youthful  train  ! 

Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 

; Again  I mingle  with  thy  playful  choir; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  even-  childish  game, 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same  ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  faco ; 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  wo, 

Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe, 

Our  fends  dissolved,  bnt  not  my  friendship  pass’d : — 
I Mess  the  former,  and  forgivo  the  last. 

Hours  of  my  youth  ! when,  nurtured  in  my  breast, 
To  love  a stranger,  friendship  made  me  Moss'd ; — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 

When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth  ; 
Untuught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein  • 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 

In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 

No  varnish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat, 

No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit. 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen’d  years, 

Matured  by  uge,  the  garb  of  prudenco  wears. 


« (The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to— 

“ Here  first  remember’d  be  the  joyous  band," 
were  added  in  the  first  edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness.] 

.Dr.  Butler,  then  head-master  of  Harrow  school.  Had 
Lord  Byron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems,  it 
appears,  from  a loose  sheet  m Ins  handwriting,  to  have  been 
Ins  intention,  instead  of  the  passage  beginning — “ Or,  if  my 
muse  a pedant's  portrait  drew,”  to  insert— 

“ If  once  my  muse  a harsher  portrait  drew. 

Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
By  cooler  judgment  taught,  her  faults  she  owns,— 

\\  ith  noble  minds  a fault  confess'd,  atones.’’] 

3 [When  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1605,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  vacant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury, 
Evans,  and  Butler.  “On  the  first  movement  to  which  this 
contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  young  WiUlrnan,"  says 
Moore,  “ was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  whilo 
Bvron  held  himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  however,  to 
have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wild- 
■ man—'  B/ron.  I know,  will  not  join,  because  he  does  not 
| choose  to  act  second  to  any  one ; but,  by  giving  up  the 
: leadership  to  him.  you  may  at  once  secure  him.  ” This 
W.,dman  accordingly  did,  and  Byron  took  the  command.)  • 

* [Instead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  fol 
lowing  tour  lutes:— 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripen’d  into  man, 

His  careful  siro  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 
Instructs  his  son  from  candor’s  path  to  shrink, 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think  ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A patron’s  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  u word  ? 
Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this . not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask  ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  iti  satire’s  sling  ; 

My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction’s  wing : 

Once,  and  hut  once,  she  aim’d  a deadly  blow, 

To  hurl  defiance  on  a secret  foe  ; 

But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  nine, 
Warn’d  by  sonto  friendly  hint,  perchunco,  retired. 
With  this  submission  all  her  ruge  expired. 

From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save, 

She  hush’d  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave , 
Or,  if  my  iiniHo  a pedant's  |K>rtrait  drew, 
Pomposch'* 3 * *  virtues  aro  but  known  to  few  ; 

I never  fear’d  the  young  usurper’s  nod, 

And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 

If  since  on  Gmnta’s  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a college  hall, 

She  sometimes  trifled  in  a lighter  strain, 

'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 

Soon  must  her  early  song  forever  cease. 

And  all  may  rail  when  I shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  rememlier’d  lie  the  joyous  band. 

Who  hijil’d  me  chief, J obedient  to  command  ; 

Who  join’d  with  me  in  every  lioyish  sjxirt — 

Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort  ; 

Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upsturt  pedant's  frown, 

Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown 

Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father’s  school— 

Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — 

Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 

The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  ; 

Pkobus,6  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 

To  Ida  now,  alas!  forever  Cost. 

With  him,  for  years,  we  search’d  the  classic  page, 
And  fear’d  the  master,  though  we  loved  tho  sage : 


“ Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant’s  furious  frown, 

Scarcely  respecting  his  majestic  gown  : 

By  which,  in  vain,  he  gain’d  a borrow’d  grace. 

Adding  new  terror  to  nis  sneering  face.”] 

6 Dr.  Drury.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  I $05,  after  having  resided  thirty- 
five  years  at  Harrow ; the  last  twenty  ns  head-master : an 
office  lie  held  with  equal  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extensive  school  over  which  lie  presided.  Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous : it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidilcs 
for  his  vacant  chair:  of  this  1 can  only  say, 

Si  men  cum  vestris  vnluissent  votn.  Pelasgi : 

Non  foret  ambiguus  tanti  certammis  lucres. 

[Such  was  Byron’s  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drury.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Dce-tor’s  own  account  . 
of  his  nupil.  when  first  commuted  to  his  cans:— “1  took,” 
says  the  Doctor,  “ my  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  him  forwurd  by  inquiries  as  to  bis  for- 
mer amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect ; anu  1 soon  found  that  a wild  mountain 
colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there 
was  mind  in  his  eye.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  he  might  be  led  by  a silken  string  to  a point, 
rather  than  by  a cable ;— and  on  that  principle  I acted  ’’} 
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Ah  ! rare  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  bore, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dour, 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 

Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I found  in  thee — 

A home,  a world,  a paradise  to  me. 

.Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  sharo 
The  tender  guidanco  of  a father's  cure. 

Can  rank,  or  e'en  a guardian's  name,  supply 
The  lovo  which  glistens  in  a father’s  eye  ! 

For  this  cun  wculth  or  title’s  sound  ntone, 

Made,  by  u parent's  curly  loss,  my  own  V 
What  brother  springs  a brother’s  love  to  seek  T 
What  sister's  grntlo  kiss  has  press’d  my  cheek  : 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 

To  no  fond  bosom  link’d  by  kindred  ties ! 

Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem  ; 

While  still  tho  visions  to  iny  heart  uro  press'd, 
The  voice  of  lovo  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 

I hear — I wake — and  in  the  sound  rejoice  ; 

I hear  again, — but  ah  ! no  brother’s  voice. 

A hermit,  ’midst  of  crowds,  I fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  tho  way ; 
While  these  a thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 

What  then  remains?  in  solitude  to  groan, 

To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 

Thus  must  I cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 

Aud  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Aijonzo  !*  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 

Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends: 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  const  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now'  that  tribute  pays. 

Oh  ! in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 

If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 

Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 

To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 


i (It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  tune  to  produce  one 
distinguished  example  of  the  Muse  having  descended  upon  a 
hard  of  a wounded  spirit,  and  lent  tier  lyre  to  tell,  and  wo 
trust  to  soothe,  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description  ; afflic- 
tions originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
feeling,  whiofe  has  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  w hich  tins  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a man  could  lav  claim  to  that 
character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness,  with  its 
unbounded  range  of  enjoyiaent,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  it  must  certainly  lie  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.  His  own  tale  ispaifty  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara: 

“ I .eft  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 

Lord  o 'imself — that  heritage  of  wo  !” 

Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

* [The  Hon.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brother  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
of  a fever,  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  Mth,  1811. 
—“Of  all  human  beings," says  Lord  Uyron,  “ 1 was,  perhaps, 
at  one  time,  the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield.  I had 
known  him  Ihc  better  half  of  bis  life,  and  the  happiest  part 
of  mine."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  school- 
fellow. he  added  the  following  stanzas  to  the  first  canto  of 
Cluldc  Harold  : — 

“ And  thou,  my  friend  !— since  unavailing  wo 
Bursts  from  mv  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 

Pride  might  forbid  cv'n  Frieni  ship  to  complain : 

Bill  thus  unlaurell’d  to  descend  in  vain, 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 

While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a meaner  crest! 

What  hailst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest 1 

* Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem’d  the  most, 

Dear  to  a heart  where  naugnt  was  left  so  dear ! 

Tho  igli  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost. 

In  d; earns  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here !"  dec.) 
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Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  ol  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I lived  supremely  blesw’d, 

Oft  have  wo  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore  ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  w hen  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one: 
Together  we  iiii|s.'H'd  the  flying  hall ; 

Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 

Together  join’d  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 

Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river’s  sjioil ; 

Or,  plunging  from  the  grown  declining  shore, 

Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore  ; 

In  every  clement,  unchanged,  the  same, 

All,  all  that  brothers  should  lie,  hut  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  hoy ! 

Davcs,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy  ; 

Forever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  tho  harmless  pun  ; 

Yet  with  a breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid  ; 

Candid  and  libcrul,  with  a heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untai^ht  to  feel. 

Still  I remember,  in  tho  factious  strife, 

The  rustic’s  musket  aim'd  against  my  life  :4 
High  jioiscd  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A cry  of  horror  hurst  from  every  tongue ; 

Whilst  I,  ill  combat  with  another  foe. 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th’  impending  blow  ; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 

Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hnnd, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand : 

An  act  like  this,  can  simple*  thanks  repay  ?* 

Or  all  the  labors  of  a grateful  lay  ? 

Oh  no ! whene’er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davos,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Lycub!6  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great: 
Thy  milder  virtues  coidd  my  muse  relate, 


’(The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tattorsall,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Churr  h. 
Oxford  ; who  died  Dec.  8,  1812,  at  Hall’s  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  “ His  mind."  says  a writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
“was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous  ; his  affections  warm 
ami  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he 
was  so  fur  from  assuming  the  false  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  w hilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  fau.t  into  which  he  was  led. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend,  a stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity  ; 
he  lived  in  good  faith  towards  nicii,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God.") 

* [The  "factious  strife"  here  recorded,  was  nccidentnllv 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  tho  butt-end  of  a musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Taltcrsali.] 

* [In  the  private  volume : 

“ Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I scarcely  prize— 

A life  unworthy  such  a sacrifice.”) 

* [John  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  born  June  2, 
1792.  His  father,  whom  bn  succeeded  Jan.  28,  1802,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  tears  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Sec  onir . 
p.  410,  note.  Ills  lordship  is  now  (1832)  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay. “ I never,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  “ hear  the  word 
• dart'  without  a beating  of"  the  heart  even  now;  and  1 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenaciousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kindly  impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  almost  all  the  notes  und 
letters  which  Ins  principal  school  favorites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  wer«  found  preserved  carefully  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  endorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— “ This  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow  by  my 
ihm  and,  1 hope,  tvrr  beloved  friend.  Lord  Glare,  when  wo 
were  both  schoolboys ; and  sent  to  my  study  in  consequence 
of  some  chiUisk  misunderstanding,— the  only  one  which 
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To  thro  alone,  unrivall’d,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen’d  song.* 

; Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  load  in  senates  fit, 

A Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit: 

! Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Lvcrs ! thy  father's  fame  will  soon  he  thine. 
Where  teamin'?  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
j What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined ! 

: When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years, 
flow  wilt  thou  tower  al>ovo  thy  fellow  jioers! 
Pruoence  and  sense,  a spirit  bold  and  free, 

With  honor’s  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Ecrvalub*  pass  by  unsung? 

From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung: 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  hade  us  part, 
That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  rny  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 

And  palpitate,  responsive  to  tho  sound. 

Knvy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will  : 

We  once  were  friends, — I'll  think  we  are  so  still.’ 
A form  urnnutcMQiin  nature's  partial  mould, 

A heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold: 

Yet  cot  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field  ; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 

Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  jatlish’d  courts  might  bo  thy  seat, 

Hut  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  und  sneering  smile, 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile, 

Would  make  that  breast  with  iudignution  burn, 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate ; 

Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e’er  by  hate  ; 


ever  arose  between  ns.  It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I re- 
tain this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  Ins 
perusal,  that  we  may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
significance of  our  first  and  last  quarrel.”) 

> (In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
character 

“ forever  to  possess  a friend  in  th(  c, 

Was  tilivs  unhojieU,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 

Thy  softer  soul  was  form'd  for  love  alone, 

To  nide r passions  and  to  hate  unknown  ; 

Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  form, 

Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  st<  nr. 

That  nice,  an  index  of  celestial  worth, 
j Proclaim'd  a heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 

Oft,  when  depress’d  with  sad  forelxsiiag  gloom, 

I sat  reclined  upon  our  favorite  tomb, 

I’ve  seen  ihose  sympathetic  eyes  o’erllow 
With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade’s  wo  ; 

0>  when  less  mournful  subjects  form'd  our  themes, 

Wo  tried  a thousand  fond  romantic  schemes, 

Oft  hast  thou  a <-)rn,  in  friendship’s  soothing  tone, 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  tbinc  own.’’) 

* [George-John,  fifth  Karl  Dclawarr.  born  Oct.  20,  I T9 1 ; 
succeeded  hi*  father,  Jnhn-Richard,  July  2S,  1795.  This 
; ancient  family  have  been  barons  bv  the  male  line  from  1312 ; 
j their  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  ticen  summoned  to 
. parliament, as  Lord  West,  the  10th  Kdw.  It.  We  find  the 
; following  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
I Lord  Byron :— *•  Harrow,  Oct.  25,  !N>|.— i am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.  M y friends  are  not  numerous,  but 
. select.  Among  the  principal  1 rank  Lord  Delaw arr,  who  is 

• very  amiable,  and  rny  particular  friend.”  •*  Nov.  2, 1804. — 

• Lord  Dclawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
! most  good  tempered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  hi  the  universe. 
! To  all  which  lie  ad  Is  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 

women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Dclaw  arr  and  my- 
self are.  in  a manner,  connected  ; for  one  of  my  forefathers, 
in  Charles  the  First’s  time,  married  into  their  family.”) 

> (It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
add  re  sod  to  Lord  Clare,  in  February,  1807,  without  acknow- 
lecgn  g t l.e  noble  candor  and  conscient  iousness  of  the  writer, 
— “ Y )u  will  bo  astonished  to  hear  1 have  lately  written  to 
DeLawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible, 


The  world  admire  tliee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; — 
Ambition’s  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band, 

See  honest,  open,  generous  Cleon*  stand  ; 

With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scone, 

No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 

' On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run  ; 
i Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career, 

Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a year; 

, At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 

We  neither  conquer’d  in  the  classic  strife : 

As  speakers4  each  supports  an  equal  name, 

And  crowds  allow  to  both  a partial  fame: 

To  sootho  a youthful  rival’s  early  pride, 

Though  Cleon’s  candor  would  the  palm  divide, 

Yet  candor’s  self  compels  me  now  to  own, 

Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh  ! friends  regretted,  scenes  forever  dear, 

I Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear! 
j Drooping,  she  bends  o’er  pensive  Fancy's  urn, 

, To  trace  tho  hours  which  never  can  return; 
j Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell,® 

! And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell ! 
i Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  lioyish  mind, 

] As  infant  laurels  round  mv  head  were  twined, 

! When  Probes’  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song,7 
; Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng; 

Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause,* 

His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 

What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possess'd 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fill'd  my  breast ! 

: For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  mado  that  fame  my  own.* 

I ' " “ “ — ~ — — i 

w ithout  involving  some  old  friends  of  mine  in  the  business) 
the  cause  of  mv  behavior  to  him  during  my  last  residence  | 
at  Harrow,  winch  you  will  recollect  was  rather  m cavalier. 
Since  that  period  I have  discovered  he  was  treated  with  in- 
justice. both  by  those  who  misrepresented  lus  conduct,  and  j 
by  me  m consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I have,  there-  j 
fore,  made  all  i he  reparation  in  mv  power,  bv  apologizing  for  i 
my  mistake,  though  w ith  very  faint  hopes  of  success.  How- 
ever. 1 have  eased  my  own  conscience  bv  the  atonement,  j 
which  is  hiiunliatuig  enomrh  to  one  of  rny  disposition  ; yet  I 
could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having.  ! 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  individual.  I have  done  ! 
idl  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injury.”) 

4 fKdward  Noel  Long,  Esq.— to  whom  a subsequent  poem 
is  addressed.  .See  p.  424.] 

4 [This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the 
school  where  the  author  was  educated.) 

< il'hus  m the  private  volume — 

“ Yet  in  the  retrospection  finds  relief, 

And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  grief."] 

7 (“  I remember  that  my  first  declamation  astonished  Dr. 
Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of  such)  i 
and  suddtv1  compliments  before  the  dccloitncrs  at  our  first 
rehears llLn — Byron  Diary.) 

s f“  1 certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  at-  ; 
titiidc,  gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  com- 
position. All  who  spoke  on  that  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to 
the  letter  of  their  composition,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
delivery  did  Lord  Byron.  But.  to  iny  surprise,  fie  sudden- 
ly diverged  from  the  written  composition,  with  a boldness 
and  rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in 
memory  as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure ; — he  t 
came  round  to  the  close  of  lus  composition  without  discover- 
ing any  impediment  and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  1 ques- 
tioned him,  why  lie  hud  altered  his  declamation  7 He  de- 
clared he  had  made  no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in 
speaking,  that  he  had  deviated  from  it  one  letter.  I believed 
him,  ami  from  a knowledge  of  histemperament  amconvinced, 
that,  fully  impressed  with  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colorings  more 
"striking  than  what  his  pen  hud  expressed.”— 1)r.  Drurv  j 

• [Ik  the  private  volume  the  poem  concludes  thus: — 
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Oh  ! could  I eonr  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  young  effusions  of  iny  early  days, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

I The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 

His  honor'd  name  requires  no  vnin  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  Mess’d, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd.* 1 

Ida  ! not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 

Nor  closed  tho  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 

How  many  a friend  deserves  tho  grateful  strain  ! 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  ! 

Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 

This  parting  song,  tho  dearest  and  the  last ; 

And  brood  in  secret  o’er  those  hours  of  joy, 

To  me  a silent  and  a sweet  employ. 

While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 

I think  with  pleasure  on  tho  past  alone ; 

Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 

And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine- 

Ida  ! still  o’er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside. 

And  proudly  steer  through  time’s  eventful  tide  ; 

Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere. 

Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a tear ; — 

That  tear,  perhaps,  tho  fondest  which  will  flow, 

O’er  their  lust  scene  of  happiness  below. 

Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 

The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 

Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  teuq>ests  whirl’d, 
Are  swept  forever  from  this  busy  world  ; 


Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  yonr  youth, 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a balm  to  soothe  yonr  hours  of  wo? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  sou. 

Cun  royal  smiles,  or  wreulhs  by  slaughter  won, 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man’s  muturcr  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys,) 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view, 

As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you? 
Ah,  no!  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 
You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life’s  varied  page  ; 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth  ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  checker’d  leaf, 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sublc  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o’er  the,  theme  her  muntlo  throw, 
Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh’d  a faint  adieu  ; 

But  bless  tho  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  morn  ; 

When  Friendship  bow’d  before  tho  shrine  of  truth, 
And  Love,  without  bus  pinion,*  smiled  on  youth. 


I 

ANSWER  TO  A BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTI- 
TLED “THE  COMMON  LOT.”* 

Montgomery  ! true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe’s  wave ; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave 


“ When,  yet  a novice  in  the  mimic  art, 

I feign’d  the  transports  of  a vengeful  heart— 

When  as  the  Royal  Slave  l trod  the  stage. 

To  vent  in  Znnga  more  than  mortal  rage— 

The.  praise  of  I’robus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  list’nmg  crowd. 

“ Ah : vain  endeavor  in  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I thus  complain ! 
What  can  avail  this  fruitless  loss  of  time. 

To  measure  sorrow  in  a tingling  rhyme  ’ 

No  social  solace  from  a tricnd  is  near, 

And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 

I seek  not  joy  in  woman’s  sparkling  eye : 

The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 

Adieu,  thou  world  : ihy  pleasure 's  still  a dream, 
Thy  virtue  but  a visionary  theme ; 

Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll, 

Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal, 
Where  all  arc  hastening  to  the  dread  abode, 

To  meet  the  judgment  of  a righteous  God  ; 

Mix’d  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A mourner  midst  of  uurth.  I glide  along ; 

A wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thine, 

Cursed  by  reflection’s  deep  corroding  sting ; 

Rut  not  that  mental  sting  which  slabs  within, 

The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin ; 

The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Extended  on  a rack’s  untiring  stretch : 

Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
For  me.  whate’er  my  folly,  or  my  fear. 

One  cheerful  comfort  still  is  cherish’d  here  : 

No  dread  internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest. 

No  dreams  of  injured  innocence  infest  ;♦ 

Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft, 

Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left. 
Slander’s  impoison'd  breath  may  blast  my  name, 
Envy  delights  to  blight  the  buds  of  fame  ; 

Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood, 

And  freeze  affection’s  warm  impassion’d  flood ; 

Presaging  horror  darken  every  sense 

Even  nere  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 


♦ [••  I am  not  a Joseph,”  said  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  “ nor  a 
8cipio  ; but  1 can  safely  affirm,  that  1 never  in  my  life  se- 
duced any  woman.”] 


My  bosom  feeds  no  ‘ worm  which  ne’er  can  die  :’t 
Not  crimes  1 mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 

Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a reptile  vile. 

My  heart  is  bitter,  though  my  check  may  smile : 

No  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  is  glad  ; 

Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  is  sad  : 

From  fond  regret  no  future  joy  can  save  ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  m the  grave.” 
i (“To  Dr.  Drury.” observes  Moore,  “ Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  linden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honorably  "the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter." The  alxiveis not, however,  the  only  one.  in  a note  to  , 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  says,  “ My  preceptor 
j was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  1 ever  possessed,  whoso 
I warnings  I have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late 
j — when  I have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  1 have  but  fotlovv- 

1 ed  when  1 have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  imperfect 
' record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes 
' lot  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with 
gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly 
Boast  of  having  been  bis  pupil,  if  by  more  closely  following 
Ins  injunctions,  lie  could  reflect  any  honor  upon  Ins  instruc- 
tor.” Wc  extract  the  following  from  some  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lord  Byron  :— 

“ Harrow.  Nov.  2,  1S0-I.  There  is  so  much  ol  the  gentle- 
man. so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  in  his  char- 
acter. that  I cannot  help  liking  him,  and  will  remember  Ins 
instructions  with  gratitude  as  long  as  1 live.  He  is  the  best 
master  we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  lime  respected  and 
feared.”  “Nov.  II,  1MM.  I revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  is  never 
violent,  never  outrageous.  I dread  offending  him ;— not  j 
however,  through  fear;  but  tho  respect  1 bear  him  makes  j 
me  unhappy  when  1 am  under  his  displeasure.”] 

1 “ L’AmitiO  est  I'Amour  sans  ailcs,”  is  a French  proverb. 
[See  a subsequent  jioem,  under  this  title.] 

» Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  “ The  Wan-  ; 
derer  in  Switzerland,”  Ac. 

ft  “ We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  history 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  ha’  e shared 
somewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  those  left  too 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  und  fortunes,  falsehood 
and  malice  alone  can  impute  to  linn  any  real  cause  for  hope- 
less remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy.”— Sir  W.  Scott  ] 
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“ Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth,” 

The  hero1  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth. 
Which  glares  a meteor  from  ufar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  wo, 

Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame 
Yet  nations  now  nuboro  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot’s  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  nil: 
Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 

That  will  arise,  though  empires  fall. 


re  of  death ; 
in  I must  die, 
rave  beneath. 


Oh  ! I will  wear  it  next  my  heart ; 

’Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee : 

From  me  again  'twill  no’er  depart, 

Hut  mingle  in  the  grave  witli  me. 

The  dew  I gather  from  thy  lip 
Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this  ; 

That  I hut  for  a moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a transient  bliss: 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene, 

E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wano ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again 

Oh  ! little  lock  of  golden  hue, 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl'd, 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I would  not  lose  you  for  a world. 

Not  though  a thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish’d  brow  where  once  you  sho:  e, 

Like  rays  which  gild  a cloudless  tnor., 

Beneath  Columbia’s  fervid  zone. 

1806.  [First  published,  1832  1 


The  lustre  of  a beauty’s  ey 
Assumes  the  ghastly  sta; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  go 
And  sink  the  yawniug  g 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 

Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain 
For  Petrarch’s  Laura  still  survives: 

She  died,  but  ne’er  will  die  agaiu. 

5 

I The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

Aud  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing  ; 
Whilst  honor's  laurels  ne’er  decay, 

But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

I 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 
Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 

The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 
Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 

Yet  falls  at  length  a useless  fane  ; 

To  mill’s  ruthless  fangs  a prey, 

The  wrecks  of  pillar’d  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy’d, 

From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 

Bv  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

1 • 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  lathe’s  wave  ; 

Some  few  who  no’er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  buret  tho  bondage  jf  the  grave. 


TO  A LADY 

IVHO  PRF.SENTEt  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  THE  VELVET  BAND 
WHICH  BOUND  HER  TRKBSF.S. 

This  Band,  which  hound  thy  yellow  hair, 

Is  mine,  sweet  girl ! thy  pledge  of  love  ; 

It  claims  my  wannest,  dearest  care, 

Lik“  relics  left  of  saints  above. 


' No  particular  hero  is  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of 
, Bayard,  Nemours,  Edward  the  Black  Prinee,  and  in  more 
modern  times  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
i Count  Saxe.  Charles  of  Sweden,  fee.  are  familiar  to  every 
historiral  reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  arc 
known  to  a very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers 
s I The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  this  period  and  afterwards,  stoou  apai.  frem  his  more 
opulent  neighbors,  is  to  be  found  (says  Mr.  Moore,  “ in  his 


REMEMBRANCE. 

’Tis  done ! — I saw  it  in  my  dreams  : 

No  more  with  IIo|>e  the  future  beams ; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few  ; 

Chill’d  by  misfortuno’s  wintry  blast, 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  aliko  adieu ! — 

Would  I could  add  Remembrance  too  1 

1806.  (First  published,  1839.) 


LINES 

ADDRF.88F.D  TO  TI1F.  REV.  J.  T.  BKCHK.R,  ON  H1B  ADVIBIN6 
TIIK  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORE  WITH  SOCIETV. 

Dear  Bccher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind  ; — 

I cannot  deny  such  a precept  is  wise  ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind : 

I will  not  descend  to  a world  I despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require, 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth  ; 

When  infancy’s  years  of  probation  expire, 

Perchance  I may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal’d. 

Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; — 

At  length,  in  a volumo  terrific  reveal’d, 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress* 


mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inac  eguacy  of  his  own 
means  to  nis  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being  made  to  feel 
his  own  inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  in  every  other  re- 
spect. he  knew  himself  superior."  Mr.  Becher  trequentlv 
expostulated  with  him  on  this  unsoc.iableness  ; ant  one  of 
his  friendly  remonstrances  drew  forth  these  lines,  so  re- 
markably prefiguring  the  splendid  first  with  which  Lord 
Byron's  volcanic  genius  was  ere  long  to  0|>en  upon  tits 
world.] 
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Ofc ! ‘bus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity’s  praise. 

Could  I soar  with  the  phoenix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  1 would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a Fox,  of  a Chatham  the  deuth, 

What  censure,  whut  danger,  what  wo  would  I 
brave ! [breath ! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
Their  glory  illumines  tire  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I mingle  in  Fashion’s  full  herd  7 
Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  7 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

I ha'  e tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love  ; 

In  friendship  I early  was  taught  to  believe  ; 

My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprovo  ; 

I have  found  that  a friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  weulth  7 — it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 

If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown  ; 

To  me  what  is  title  7 — the  _ hautom  of  power  ; 

To  me  what  is  fashion  ? — I seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a strauger  as  yet  to  my  soul ; 

I still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth  : 

Then  why  should  I livo  in  a hateful  control? 

Why  waste  upen  folly  the  duys  of  my  youth  7 

164)0. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  OR  LA. 

AN  IMITATION  OK  MACPHKRSO.n’s  OBHIAN.1 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth  ! Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  llie  twi- 
light ho  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts 
his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  “ Not  thus  feebly  did 
I raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers  !”  Passed  is  the  race 
; of  heroes!  Bu.  'heir  fame  rises  on  tho  harp ; their 
I souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; they  hear  the 
j sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice  in 
; their  hall  of  clouds ! Such  is  Calmar.  Tho  gray 
stone  marks  ji  nurrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
I eddyiug  temjwwis : he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
! and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morvel  }j?lt  tho  chief;  a beam  of  war  to 
Fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochliu’s  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry’  spear:  but 
j mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmur  ; soft  war  the  flow  of  his 
yellow  Jocks : they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  tho 
night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul : his  thoughts 
wero  given  to  friendship, — to  dark-haired  Orla,  de- 
stroyer of  heroes  ! Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle  ; 
but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla: — gentle  alone  to 
Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Ijochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o’er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin’s  sous  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal  roused 
his  chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  greeu  hills.  They  como  to 
the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies: 


1 It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  story,  though 
considerably  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  “ Ni- 


but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  IiOchlin  slept : their  dreams  were  of  blotd. 
They  lift  the  s|>ear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs  • they 
stood  around.  Tho  king  was  in  the  midst.  Gray 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  tho  ann  of  tho  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  “ Sons  of  Morven,” 
said  tho  hero,  “to-morrow  wo  meet  the  foe.'  But 
where  is  Cuthiillin,  the  shield  of  Erin?  He  rests  in 
the  hulls  of  Turn  ; he  knows  not  of  our  coming.  Who 
will  speed  through  I»rhlin  to  tho  hero,  and  call  tho 
chief  to  amis  7 The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes ; 
but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thunderbolts  of 
war.  Sjieak,  yo  chiefs ! Who  will  arise  7” 

“ Son  of  Tremnor!  mine  ‘he  deed,”  said  dark- 
heired  Orla,  “ and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
md  I love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  'ktle  is 
the  oanger.  The  sons  of  Lochliu  dream.  I will 
seek  cur-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I fall,  raise  t e song 
of  bards ; and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lunar.” — 
“And  shalt  thou  fall  alone  7”  said  fair-haired  Cul- 
mar.  “ Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  7 Chief  of 
Oithonu ! not  feeble  is  my  ann  m fight.  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spenr  ? No,  Orla  ! ours 
hus  been  tho  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of 
shells;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger:  ours  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithona ; oure  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  bunks  of  Lubar.”  “ Calmar,”  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  “ why  should  thy  yellow  locks  lie  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  ? I,et  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hail  of  air:  he  will  rejoice  in  his  boy  ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  treud  of  Calmar. 
Let  him  not  say,  ‘Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochliu : lie  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.’  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of 
Mora  7 Why  should  her  voico  curse  Orla,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Calmar?  Live,  Culinur!  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ; livo  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochliu.  Join  tho  song  of  liards  above  my  gruve 
Sweet  will  lie  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shull  smile  on  tho  notes 
of  praise.”  “ Orla,”  said  the  son  of  Moru,  “ could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend?  Could  I give 
his  fume  to  the  winds?  No,  my  heart  would  speak 
in  sighs:  faint  and  broken  are  tho  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla ! our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
cloud  shall  be  ours  on  high  : the  burds  will  mingle  the 
names  of  Orla  and  Calmur.” 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochliu.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night.  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Turn.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  hill.  Here  tho  troop  are  mixed:  they 
frown  in  sleep ; their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  licups.  The  fires 
ure  faint ; their  embers  fail  in  smoke.  All  is  hushed  ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  bund.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Muthon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  und  glistens 
through  the  shude.  His  speur  is  raised  on  high. 
“ Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona?” 
said  fair-haired  Calmar : “ we  ure  in  the  midst  of 


sus  and  Euryalus.”  of  which  episode  a translation  is  already 
given  in  the  pteeent  volume. 
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foes.  Is  this  a limn  for  delay  ?”  “ It  is  a time  for 
vengeance/’  raid  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  “ Mathou  | 
of  Lochlin  eleejw:  secst  thou  his  spear?  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood  of 
Mathou  shall  reek  on  mine ; hut  shall  I slny  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ? No  ! he  shall  feel  his  wound  : 
my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rise,  Mathou,  rise!  The  son  of  C'onna  calls;  thy  j 
life  is  his ; rise  to  combat”  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep; 'but  did  he  rise  alone?  No:  the  gathering  | 
chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  “ Fly ! Culmur,  fly  !”  • 
said  dark-haired  Orla.  “ Mathon  is  mine.  I Bhall 
die  in  joy  : but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shude  of  night.”  Orla  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft ; his  shield  falls  from  his  arm  : he 
shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall:  his  wrath  rises: 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla  : but  a sjiear  . 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmer.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Ijochlin.  The  din  or  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  Fingal.  He  strikes  his  shield  ; his  sons  throng 
around  ; the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryuo 
bounds  in  joy.  Oman  stalks  in  his  anus.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillnn  flouts  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death ! many 
are  the  widows  of  Lochlin ! Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills  : no  living  foe  is  seen  ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ; grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ; yet  they  do  not 
awake.  'Hie  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o’er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  *Tis  Cul- 
mur : he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theire  is  ouc 
stream  of  blood.  Fierco  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Orla.  He  breathes  not ; hut  his  eye  is  still  aflame. 
It  glares  in  rlea.h  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in  { 
Calmar’s  ; hut  Calmar  lives  ! he  lives,  though  low  • 
•*  Rise,”  said  the  king,  “rise,  son  of  Mora:  ’tin  mine  j 
t * heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  inay  yet 
bound  oil  the  hills  of  Morven.” 

“ Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven w h Orla,”  said  the  hero.  “ What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  ( Who  should  share  the  spoils  of 
battle  with  Calmar  ? Orla  is  at  rest  ! Rough  was  thy 
soul,  Orla ! yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn.  It 
glared  on  others  in  lightning:  to  me  a silver  beam  of 
light.  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  ; let  it  hang 
in  my  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood : but  it 
could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me  with  my  friend.  Ruise 
the  song  when  I am  dark  !** 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar.  When 
Swaran  was  hound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves. 
The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morvcu : — the  bards 
raised  the  song. 

“ What  form  rises  oil  the  roar  of  clouds  ? Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests? 


His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  ’Tis  Orla,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithoua.  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla!  thy  fume  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Culmur ! Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed Mora ; but  not  hnnnlos*  was  thy  sword  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  "steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar ! It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow  ; and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm.”1 


L’AMITlfc  EST  L’AMOUR  SANS  AILES. 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  fe  fled  ? 

Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine  ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 

Iu  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth, 

One  firm  record,  oue  lasting  truth 
Celestial  consolation  brings ; 

Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat,- — 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wiugs !’ 

Through  few,  but  deeply  checker’d  years, 
What  momeuts  have  beru  mine ! 

Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine  ; 

Howe’er  my  future  doom  be  cast. 

My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  loudly  clings ; 

Friendship ! that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone — 

“ Friendship  is  Ixivc  without  his  wings!” 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  Wave 
Their  brunches  on  the  gale, 

Unheeded  heaves  a simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 

Round  this  lyicousrious  schoolboys  stray, 

Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 
From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings  • 

But  hero  whene’er  my  footsteps  move. 

My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

“ Friendship  is  Isive  without  his  wings !” 

Oh  Love  ! before  thy  glowing  shrine 
My  early  vows  were  paid  ; 

My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 
But  these  are  uow  decay’d  ; 

For  thiue  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 

No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas  ! thy  jealous  stings. 

Away,  away ! delusive  power. 

Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my'  coining  hour  ; 
Unless,  irnlecd,  without  thy  wings. 


i I fear  Lamp's  later  edition  has  completely  overthrown  present  humble  imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admirers 
every  hope  that  Macpberson’s  Ossiun  might  prove  the  of  the  original  ns  an  attempt,  however  inferior,  which 
translation  of  a senes  of  poems  complete  in  themselves  ; ! evinces  an  attachment  to  their  favorite  author, 
but,  while  the  iinjioature  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  » t^ee  cafe.  p.  419,  note.  We  insert  this  poem  hero  on 
voik  remains  undisputed,  though  not  without  faults— par-  account  of  the  dale  of  its  composition.  It  w as  not,  how- 
ticularly.  in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.  The  ever,  included  in  the  publication  of  18U7._ 
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Seat  of  my  youth  !*  thy  distant  spire 
Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 

My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, — 

In  mi  ml  again  a boy. 

Thy  prove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  bill. 

Thy  every  path  delights  mo  still, 

Each  flower  a double  fragrance  flings  ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay, 

Euch  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

“ Friendship  is  Ixive  without  his  wings  1” 

My  Lyons!1  wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 

Affection  for  a time  may  sleep, 

But,  oh,  ’twill  wake  again.1 
Think,  think,  tny  friend,  when  next  we  meet, 
Our  long-wish 'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs  ; 

While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wiugs !” 

In  one,  and  one  alono  deceived, 

Did  I my  error  mourn  ? 

No — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 

I turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 

With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart’s  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 

For  none  but  tlieso  my  breast  shall  wake 
Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings  ! 

Ye  few ! my  soul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  ho|>e  ; 

Your  worth  a lusting  love  eusures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope; 

From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 

With  aspect  fair  and  honey’d  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings  ; 

With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset, 

We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne’er  forgot, 

4‘  Friendship  is  Ix»ve  without  his  wings!” 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 
Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 

Friendship  and  Truth  bo  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 

If  laurell’d  Fume  but  dwells  vith  lies, 

Me  the  enchantress  ever  flics, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  tcacy  sings  ; 
Simple  and  young,  1 dare  not  feign ; 

Mine  be  the  rude  vet  heartfelt  strain, 

II  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !” 

[First  published,  1H32-] 

THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE4 

Father  of  Light!  great  God  of  Heaven! 

Heur’st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 

Can  guilt  like  man’s  bo  e’er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atono  lor  crimes  by  prayer? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I call ! 

Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within  ; 

Thou  who  ennst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I seek,  to  sects  unknown  ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  patli  o»  'uth  ! 

Thy  dread  omni|>oteucc  I own  ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a gloomy  fane, 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 

Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne* 

Shall  man  condemn  bis  race  to  bell. 

Unless  they  bend  in  poni|Mtus  form  ? 

Tell  ns  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 

Whose  soul  a different  hope  supplies, 

Ur  doctrines  less  severe  inspire? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can’t  expound, 
Prepare  a fancied  bliss  or  wo  ? 

Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shnll  those  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whoso  years  float  on  in  duily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Timo? 

Father ! no  prophet’s  laws  I seek, — 

Thy  laws  in  Nature’s  works  appear; — 

I own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 

Yet  will  I pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear ! 

Tliott  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  tether’s  space  ; 
Who  cahn’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whoso  hand  from  polo  to  pole  I trace  : — 

* Harrow.  * (The  Earl  of  Clare. — See  p.  ltd  ) 

* (The  you r.sf  poet  had  recently  received  from  Lord  Clare, 
an  epistle  containing  this  passage:— *•  1 think  by  your  last 
letter  that  you  arc  very  much  piqued  with  most  of  your 
fnends ; anti,  if  I am  not  much  mistaken,  a little  so  with 
me.  In  one  part  you  say.  * there  is  little  or  no  doubt  a few 

' years,  or  months,  wilt  render  us  as  politely  Indifferent  to 
j each  other,  as  if  we  had  never  passed  a portion  of  our  tunc 
■ together indeed,  Byron,  you  wrong  me ; and  I have  no 
: doubt-at  least  I hope— you  w rong  yourself.”) 

« [It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,— but  these 
1 stanzas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807  ; though 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  given  m 
that  volume.  “ Written  when  the  author  was  not  nineteen 
years  of  age,  this  remarkable  poem  shows,”  says  Aloorc, 
“ bow  early  the  struggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt 

began  in  his  inind.”  In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness,”  the 
fact  that  the  volume  did  not  include  this  poem,  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind.) 

» [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  bis  mind  one  ol  Air. 
Southey’s  juvenile  pieces,  beginning,— 

“ Go,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 

1 to  the  woodlands  will  repair." 

See  also  Childc  Harold,  canto  iii.  st.  91  — 

“ Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  eurth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A fit  and  unwall’d  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  m whose  honor  shrines  are  weak 
Uprcar'd  of  human  hands,”  &c.) 
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Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  mo  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  cun  take  me  heuce 
Ah  ! whilst  I tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide, 

By  thy  command  I rise  or  full, 

In  thy  protection  I confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust  's  restored, 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  panic  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 

But.  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

While  life  yet  throbs,  I raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I breathe  my  humble  strain, 

• Grateful  for  all  thy  merries  past. 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

I>ecember  20,  1800. 
tFirst  published,  1830.J 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.1 

Nil  ego  contuleriin  jocunilo  sunns  araico.— Hob. 

Dear  Lomo,  in  this  sequester’d  scene, 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 

The  joyous  Hays  which  ours  have  been 
Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye  ; 

Thus  if  umidst  the  gathering  storm. 

While  clouds  the  darken’d  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a varied  glow, 

I hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow. 

Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 

Ah  ! though  tfie  present  brings  but  pain, 

I think  those  days  may  come  again  ; 

Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 

Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude. 

To  check  my  bosom’s  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 

I crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  Wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne’er  ugaiu  can  trace, 

In  Gran  la's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore  ; 

Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase* 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 

Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion-  - 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 

But  yield  some  hours  of  Bober  joy. 

Yes,  I will  hope  that'Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  sonje  dews  of  spring: 

But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  tile  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  I lowers, 


1 [Tbis  young  gentleman,  who  was  w ith  Lord  Dyron  loth 
at  Har  w and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Guards, 
ami  sa  't?«1  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copen-  . 
hagen  dc  was  drowned  early  in  iw»y,  when  on  his  way  I 
to  join  *ha  army  in  the  Peninsula;  the  transport  in  which  | 
be  sailed  tsyng  run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  another  of  the 


Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell. 
And  hearts  w ith  eariy  rapture  swell ; 

If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control. 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 

Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity’s  eye. 

Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 

Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune's  groan, 

And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 

Oh  may  my  hoNom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  needh  *h  flow ; 

Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stern, 

But  ne’er  forget  another's  wo. 

Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  duys 
O’er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 

Still  may  I rove,  untutor'd,  wild, 

And  even  in  age  at  heart  a child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne, 

To  you  rny  soul  is  still  the  sume. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  fato  to  mourn, 

And  all  rny  former  joys  are  tame. 

But,  hence  ! ye  hours  of  sable  hue  ! 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o’er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  pack’d. 
And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 

We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast, 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 
Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 

But  nowr  without  n theme  to  choosy 
The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 

My  youthful  nymphs,  alas!  are  flown  ; 

E is  a wife,  and  C a mother, 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone, 

And  Mar)’  's  given  to  another; 

And  Cora’s  eye,  which  roll’d  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 

In  truth,  dear  lose,  ’twas  time  to  flee  ; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 

And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 

His  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 

And  every  lady's  eye ’s  a sun. 

These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 

The  soul’s  meridian  don’t  become  her, 
Whose  suu  displays  a general  ttummrr  ! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 

And  passion’s  self  is  now  a name. 

As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow’, 
Now*  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  pnrainn’s  fires, 

As  many  a boy  and  girl  remembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires. 
Extinguish’d  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  ’tin  midnight's  noon, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery’  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse  ; 


.*on Toy.  “ Long**  father."  says  Lord  Byron,  “ wrote  to  rne 
to  write  hi*  son's  epitaph.  I promised— but  I hiul  not  the 
heart  to  complete  it  He  was  such  a good,  nmmble  being 
as  rarely  remains  long  in  this  world  ; with  talent  and  ac- 
complishments, too,  to  make  him  the  more  regretted."— 
Byron  Diary,  1M11.] 
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Fur  why  should  I the  path  go  o’er, 

Which  every  bard  hae  trod  before  ? 

Yet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform'd  lier  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light, 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 

I trust  that  we,  niy  gentle  friend, 

Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth’s  retreat  ;* * 
And  then  with  thcee  our  childhood  knew, 
We’ll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 

W’hile  many  a talo  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away, 

And  ad  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 

Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO  A LADY* 

On  ! had  my  fate  been  join’d  with  thiuo, 

As  once  this  pledge  appear’d  a token,  • 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 

For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.* 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I owe, 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving: 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
’Twas  tljino  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  onco  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 

Ami  all  its  rising  tires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  moro  endure, 

Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I could  destroy, 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  1 cannot  hato  him. 

Ah  ! since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 

My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 

Attempts,  alas ! to  And  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

’Twero  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 

Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 

But  Pride  may  teach  mo  to  forget  thoe. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears, 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  moasures — 


1 [The  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to 
Harrow  : and  sometimes  made  excursions  thither  together, 
to  revive  their  schoolboy  recollections.) 

* [Mrs.  Musters.  See  ante,  p.  304.) 

* (“  Our  union  would  have  henled  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
been  shed  by  our  fathers— It  would  have  joined  lands  broad 
and  rich— it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  ill  matched  in  years,  (she  is  two  years  my  elder.) 
anil— and—  and—  what  lies  been  the  result  V'— Huron  lharu, 
ittl  1 

* [“  Our  meetings."  says  Lord  Ilvron,  in  lStN.  “ were  stolen 
ones,  and  a gate  leading  from  Mr.  t.'haworth’s  grounds  to 
those  ol  my  mother  was  the  place  of  our  interviews.  But  the 
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If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd : — 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 

But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quicL 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 

For  Nuturo  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee  ;4 

And  once  my  breast  abhurr'd  deceit, — 

For  then  it  bent  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I seek  for  other  joys  : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  mndness ; 

In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I conquer  half  my  Ikwoih’s  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavor, — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I feel, — 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever 


I WOULD  I WERE  A CARELESS  CHILI/- 

I would  I wero  a careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cavo, 

Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild. 

Or  bounding  o’er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 

The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon4  pride 
Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul, 

Which  loves  the  mountain’s  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune  ! take  back  these  cultured  lauds, 

Take  back  this  uame  of  splendid  sound  ! 

I hate  tho  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 

Place  me  along  the  rocks  I love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean’s  wildest  roar  ; 

I ask  but  this — again  to  rovo 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  lie  fore. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I feel 
The  world  wus  ne’er  design’d*  for  inc: 

Ah  ! why  do  dark'niug  shades  conceal 
The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 

Once  I beheld  a splendid  dream, 

A visionary  scene  of  bliss : 

Truth  ! — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 
Awake  mo  to  a world  like  this?  . 

• 

I loved — but  those  I loved  aro  gono ; 

Had  friends — my  curly  friends  aro  fled: 

How  cheerless  feels  tho  heart  alone 
When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 

•Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhilo  the  sense  of  ill  ; 

Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heurt — is  lonely  still/ 


ardor  was  all  on  my  side.  T was  sclions  ; she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
1 at  me  as  a boy  ; she.  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that 
! was  something  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  1 married  her,  per- 
' haps  the  who|p  tenor  of  my  life  would  have  been  different.®] 
» Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a Gaelic  word,  signifying  cither 
Lowland  or  English. 

• [The  " imagination  nil  compact,"  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  lived  nas  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  in  every  case  a dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates, 
indeed,  our  exiiectations,  and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope, 
w here  hope  Is  lost  to  reason : but  thcdelusive  pleasure  arising 
from  these  visions  of  imagination  resembles  llutl  of  a chtla. 
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. How  doll ! to  hoar  the  voice  of  thoso 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 

• Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 

Give  me  again  a faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 

And  I will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist’rous  joy  is  but  u name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman  ! thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 

How  cold  must  ho  my  bosom  now, 

When  e’en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 

Without  a sigh  would  I resign 
This  busy  scene  of  splendid  wo, 

To  make  that  cairn  contentment  mine, 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

1 seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind  ; 

1 My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a darken’d  mind, 
j Oh  ! that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 
Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 

Then  would  I cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  fleo  away,  and  be  at  rest.* 

WHEN  I ROVED  A YOUNG  HIGHLANDER 

When  I roved  a young  Highlander  o’er  the  dark 
hoath, 

And  climb’d  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !* 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder’d  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,* 
i Untutor’d  by  science,  a stranger  to  fear, 

And  rude  ns  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  iny  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I say,  my  sweet  Mary,4  ‘twas  centred  in  you? 

Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I kuetv  not  tho  name, — 
What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a child? 

But  still  1 perceive  an  emotion  tho  same 

As  I felt,  when  a boy,  on  the  crug-cover’d  wild : 

One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress’d, 

I loved  nty  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 

And  few  were  nty  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  hi  eas’d  ; 
And  pure  wero  my  thoughts,  for  my  soui  was  with 
yon. 

I arose  with  the  dawn:  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I bounded  along  ; 

I breasted  the  billows  of  DeeV  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  ut  a distance  the  Highlands  's  song: 

At  eve.  on  my  hcath-covcr’d  couch  of  rejsae. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view ; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  iny  devotions  arose. 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a blessing  on  you. 

I left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone  ; 

The  mountuins  aro  vanish’d,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I have  witness'd  before : 

Alt ! splendor  has  raised,  but  embitter'd,  my  lot ; 

• More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew : 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  are  not  1 
forgot ; 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you 

When  I see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I think  of  the  rocks  that  o’ershadow  Colbleeu  ;* 
When  I see  the  soft  blue  of  a love-speaking  eye, 

I think  of  those  eves  that  endear’d  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  1 behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  line, 

I think  on  the  long-flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Yet  the  dny  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow:’ 

whose  notiec  is  attracted  by  a fragment  of  class  to  which  a 
sunbeam  has  given  momentary  splendor.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  vnlcar  and  worthless. 
Such  is  the  man  of  qniek  and  exalted  powers  of  imagination. 
His  incy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, .'anie,  distinct  ton,  arc  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  in  his  power.  lake  the  enchanted  fruit  in 
the  palace  of  a sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose 
their  attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  arc  grasped  bv  the 
adventurer's  hand,  and  all  t hat  remains  is  regret  for  the  time 
lost  in  the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  un- 
der which  it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between 
hope  and  possession,  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled 
to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding 
a distant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagination.  These  reflec- 
tions, though  trite  anil  obvious,  arc  in  a mannei  forced  front 
us  by  the  poetry  ot  laird  Byron, — by  the  sentiments  of  weari- 
ness of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  so  frequent- 
ly express.— and  by  t lie  singular  analogy  which  such  senti- 
ments hold  with  well-known  incidents  ■)!  lus  life. — Si  a VV. 
Scott.) 

• “ And  I said.  Oh ' that  1 had  wings  like  a dove  ; for  then 
would  1 fly  away,  and  lie  at  rest.”—  Psalm  tv.  fi.  This  verse 
also  constitutes  a part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our 
language. 

1 Morven,  a lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  “ Oormal 
of  snow,”  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

» This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis.  Ben-y-bourd,  &c. 
to  perceivo,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm, 
perfectly  secure  from  its  effects. 

* fin  Lord  Byron’s  Diary  for  1813.  he  says,— “ I have  been 
thinking  lately  a good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
I should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 

w 

an  age  when  I could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  And  the  effect!  My  mother  used 
always  to  rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ; and.  at  last, 
many  years  after,  when  I was  sixieon,  she  told  me  one  day ; 
• Oh,  Byron,  1 have  had  a letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Dutf  is  married 
to  a Mr.  Cockburn.*  (Robert  Cockbtim,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.] 
And  what  was  my  answer  I I realty  cannot  explain  or  ac- 
count for  my  feelings  at  that  moment : but  they  nearly 
threw  me  into  convulsions— to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and 
the  astonishment  of  everybody.  And  it  is  a phenomenon  in 
my  existence  (for  I was  not  eight  years  old)  which  has 
puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it.”— Again, 
in  January,  1815,  a few  days  after  his  marriage  in  a letter 
to  his  friend  Captain  Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  child- 
ish attachment “ Pray  tell  me  more— or  as  much  as  you 
like,  of  your  cousin  Mary.  I believe  1 told  you  our  story 
some  years  ago,  I was  twenty-seven  a few  days  ago,  ard  I 
have  never  seen  her  since  we  were  children,  nnd  young 
children  too ; but  I never  forget  her,  nor  ever  can.  You 
will  oblige  me  with  presenting  her  with  my  best  respects, 
and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  seem  ridiculous— but  it  is,  at 
any  rale,  I hope,  not  offensive  to  her  nor  hers— in  me  to 
pretend  to  recollect  anything  about  Iter,  at  so  early  a period 
of  both  our  lives,  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  our  nurseries  : — 
but  it  was  a pleasant  dream,  which  she  must  pardon  me  for 
remembering.  Is  she  prettv  still!  I have  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  her  person,  as  a child ; but  Time,  I suppose,  has 
played  the  devil  with  us  both.”] 

»“  Breasting  the  lofty  surge.”— Siiakspeabk.  The  Dee 
is  a beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

* Colbleen  is  a mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlands, 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

1 [In  the  spring  of  1807,  on  recovering  from  a severe  illness. 
Lord  Byron  hiufprojected  a visit  to  Scotland.  The  [dan  was 
not  put  into  execution:  but  he  thus  adverts  to  it,  in  a letter 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  his  fair  correspondent  of 
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But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ! — ah,  no ! 

Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

Thou  sweet-flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  ! 

No  )u>me  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, — 

Ah  ! Mary,  what  homo  could  bo  mine  but  with 
you ! 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAW ARR.' 

On  ! yes,  I will  own  wo  were  dear  to  each  other; 
The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true ; 

The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a brother, 
Nor  less  the  affection  I cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a moment  expires : 
Like  l/)ve,  too,  she  moves  on  a swift-waving  pinion, 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 

And  Mess'd  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I allow: 
In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather! 
But  winter’s  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending, 

The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 
When  pride  steels  tho  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
And  what  would  be  justice  uppears  a disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I love  I can  never  upbraid — 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 
you. 

Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I will  not  complain,  and  though  chill’d  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  is  calm’d  by  the  simple  reflection. 

That  both  mav  bo  wrong,  and  thut  both  should 
forgive. 

Yon  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  wero  wholly  your  own  ; 

You  knew  ine  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance, 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

You  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrosj>ection ! 

Th*  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 

Too  iate  you  may  droop  o’er  tho  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  me  present,  we  part, — I will  hope  not  forever ; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 

To  forget  our  dissension  wo  both  should  endeavor, 

I ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


I Southwell--**  On  Sunday  I set  off  for  the  Highlands.  A 
friend  of  mine  accompanies  rnc  in  my  carriage  to  Edin- 
, burgh.  There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  in  a tandem 
through  the  western  parts  to  Inverary,  where  we  shall 

1 purchase  shclucs,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inaccessible 
to  velucul.tr  conveyances.  On  the  const  we  shall  hire  a 
vessel,  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides,  and, 
if  we  have  time  and  favorable  weather,  mean  to  sail  as  far 
a * lcclanu.  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  northern  ex- 
: tremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at  Hecla.  I mean  to  collect 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

“ Tn  semper  arnoris 

Sis  menior,  et  caricomitis  ne  abscedat  imago.”  Val  Flac 

Frik.nd  of  my  youth  ! when  young  we  roved. 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship's  purest  glow, 

The  bliss  which  wing’d  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  its  pleasure  seldom  showers 
On  mortals  hero  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I’ve  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you : 

Though  pain,  ’tis  still  a pleasing  pain, 

To  truce  those  days  and  hours  agaiu, 

And  sigh  ugain,  adieu  ! 

My  jicnsivo  memory  lingers  o’er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy’d  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 

The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 

Life’s  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah ! neverf 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 
Two  streums  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 
Together  join’d  in  vain  ; 

How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 

Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  conrec, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  wo. 

Though  near,  alas  ! distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 

Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear 
Till  death's  unfathom’d  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  tho  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend  ! which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels: 

Disdaining  bumbler  rural  sports, 

’Tis  yours  to  mix  in  polish’d  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion’s  annals  ; 

’Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 

Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason  ; 

For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 

Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, , 

Nor  left  u thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Litti.k  ! sweet,  melodious  bard ! 

Of  lute  esteem’d  it  monstrous  hard 
That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 

He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, — 

By  dire  reviewers  should  Ik*  branded, 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.* 1 * 


nil  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  tic.-,  tic.,  nnd  translate,  or 
expand  the  subject. to  fill  a volume,  which  limy  appear  next 
spring,  under  the  denomination  of  * The  Highland  Harp,’  or 
some  title  equally  pictuntaur.  Wlmt  would  you  say  to  some 
stanzas  on  Mount  Hccla  J They  would  be  written  at  least 
with  fire.”) 

• [See  ante,  p.  418.] 

8 These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a severe  critique,  in  a northern  review,  on  a new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacreon.— {Sec  EdinburghUeview,July,  1607, 
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And  yel,  while  Beauty’s  praise  is  thine, 

And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 

Harmonious  favorite  of  the  Nine  ! 

To  cheer  mv  last  declining  days, 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot. 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 

Thy  soothing  lavs  may  still  be  road. 

Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 

When  Persecution’s  arm  is  dead, 

I’d  waive  at  once  a port'd  fame, 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

To  provo  a prophet  hero. 

Still  I roust  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit, 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next, 

By  critic  sarcasm  to  l»c  vex’d, 

I really  will  not  tight  them.1 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  soundiug  shell 
Of  such  a young  beginner. 

He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen. 

Ere  thirty  may  become,  1 went, 

A very  harden’d  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I must  return  to  you ; 

And,  sure,  apologies  are  due  : 

Acceptation,  my  concession. 

In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I soar  along  from  left  to  right ! 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I think  I said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state  ; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 

And  should  a noble  monarch  reign, 

You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 

Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  yon  ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne’er 
From  any  cluim  a kindred  care, 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you ! 

Not  for  a moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth’s  secure,  unerring  way ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 

O’er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 

Your  smiles  he  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN 
THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.* 

Spot  of  my  youth  ! whose  hoary  brunches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  IhHt  fans  thy  cloudless  sky  ; 
Whore  now  alone  I muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 

With  those  I loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 

With  those  who,  scatter’d  far,  pcrchuuce  deplore, 

Like  me,  the  happy  semes  they  knew  beu.ro: 

Oh  ! as  I trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 

Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still, 

Thou  drooping  Elm  ! beneulh  whose  boughs  I lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 

Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline. 
But,  ah ! without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 
mine : 

How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 

Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past, 

And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 

“ Take,  whilst  thou  cun,  a lingering,  bust  farewell  !H 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever’d  breast 
And  calm  its  cures  and  passions  into  rest. 

Oft  have  I thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power, — 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell  ; 

With  this  fond  droain,  in*- thinks,  ’twere  sweet  to 
die— 

And  here  it  linger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie  ; 

Here  might  1 sleep  where  all  iny  hopes  arose, 

Sceue  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose  ; 

Forever  stretch’d  behcath  this  mantling  shade, 

Press'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play’d  ; 
Wrapp'd  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I loved. 

Mix’d  with  the  earth  o’er  which  my  footsteps  moved  ; 
Ble^a'd  by  the  tongues  that  charm’d  my  youthful  ear, 
Mourn’d  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here  ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied, 

And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 

Sept  end » S,  1807 


Oh  1 if  you  wish  Uiat  happiness 
Your  coming  days  and  years  may  blew, 
And  virtues  crown  your  brow  ; 

Be  still  os  you  were  wont  to  be, 

Spotless  as  you’ve  been  known  to  me, 
Be  still  as  you  are  nt»v* 


article  on  “ Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
[ Little,  Esq.”J 

* A bard  ihorrcsco  referens)  defied  bis  reviewer  to  mortal 
I combat.  If  this  example  Incomes  prevalent,  our  periodical 

I‘  censors  must  be  dipped  in  the  river  Styx : for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  the  numerous  host  oi  their  enraged  as- 
sailants T 

i » (•*  Of  all  I have  ever  known.  Clare  has  always  been  the 
i least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  affections  winch  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  I should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for  society 
I (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a being  with  so  little 
I of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.  1 do  not  speak  from  personal 


[TAr  "Iitiwi  tent  ten  beneath  an  Kim  at  Barrett,'*  vert 
the  last  tn  the  little  volume  printed  at  jVc tcark  is  IB07.  The 
reader  it  referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices,  for  various  in* 
tenHmg  particulars  respecting  the  impression  produced  on 
Lord  Byron's  mind  by  the  celebrated  Critique  of  his  juvenile 


experience  only,  but  from  all  I have  ever  heard  of  him 
from  others,  during  absence  and  distance."— Byron  Diary, 

l«I.] 

* (On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  in  April,  1822, 
Lord  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  be  buried  at  Harrow, 
“where,”  he  says,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  "1  ouce 
hoped  to  hare  laid  my  own"  “There  is."  he  adds,  “a 
spot  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  nnd  a lomb  under  a large 
tree,  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey,}  where  1 
used  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when  a boy.  This  was  my 
favorite  spot but  as  1 wish  to  erect  a tablet  to  her  memory, 
1 the  body  bad  belter  be  deposited  in  the  church and  it 
I was  ao  accordingly.] 
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p/omwM,  pul  forth  tn  the  Edinburgh  Revine, —a  journal 
which,  at  that  time,  possessed  nearly  undivided  influence  and  au- 
tho-ity.  The  Poet's  diaries  and  letters  afford  evidence  that , tn 
his  latter  days,  he.  t onsidrred  this  piece  as  the  work  of  Mr.  (now 
Lord ) Brougham  ; but  on  what  grounds  he  had  come  to  that  con - 
c/ttrio*  he  nowhere  mentions.  It  forms,  however,  from  whatever 
pen  it  may  hare  proceeded,  so  important  a link  in  Lord  Byron's 
literary  history,  that  ice  insert  it  at  length.] 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  IbOfi. 

Hours  of  Idleness  ; a Senes  of  Poems,  anginal  and  translated. 
By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a Minor.  8vo.  pp.  800.  Sew- 
ark,  IN)7. 

The  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which 
! neither  gods  nor  men  arc  said  to  permit.  Indeed.  we  do 
not  recollect  to  Imve  seen  a ouanlity  of  verse  with  so  few 
deviations  in  either  direction  from  that  exact  standard.  His 
] effusions  are  spread  over  a dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get 
■ above  or  below  the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much  stag* 

! nant  water.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble 
: author  is  peculiarly  forw  urd  in  pleading  minority.  We  have 
• it  in  the  title-page,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume  ; it 
follows  his  name  like  a favorite  part  of  his  style.  .Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface;  and  the  poems  are  con- 
nected with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular 
dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written. 
Now.  the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  per- 
; fectly  clear.  It  is  a plea  available  only  to  the  defendant ; 

no  pfuinliff  can  offer  it  as  a supplementary  ground  of  action. 

’ Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for 
i the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a certain 
. quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him, 

1 it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception  would  be  taken,  were 
he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this 
he  might  plead  minority ; but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary 
tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground, 

] for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  uu- 
I marketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and, 
we  dare  to  say.  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  m 
reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a 
new  to  increase  our  wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures. 
He  possibly  means  to  say,  “See  how  a minor  can  write* 

: This  poein  w as  actually  composed  by  a young  inan  of  eigh- 
teen. and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  !'*  But,  alas  ' we  all  re* 

1 member  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve  ; 
and  so  far  from  hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise,  that 
very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a youth  from  Ins  tearing 
school  to  his  leaving  eollege.  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this 
to  be  the  most  common  of  alt  occurrences ; that  it  happens 
. tn  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  w ho  are  educated  in  England  ; 
and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward in  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does 
allude  frequently  to  his  family  and  ancestors— sometimes  m 
poetry,  sometimes  in  notes . and,  while  giving  up  his  claim 
on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  US  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a nobleman  appears  as  an  au- 
thor, his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In 
truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  induce*  us  to  give 
Lord  Byron's  poems  a place  in  our  review,  besides  our  de- 
sire to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry, 
and  turn  hi*  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities, w inch  arc  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure 
him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  t lie  final  syllable, even  when 
accompanied  the  presence  of  a certain  number  of  feet, — 
nay,  although  (wmchdocs  not  always  happen)  those  feet 
should  scan  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately 
upon  the  fingers,— is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  w ould 
entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a ccrtam  portion  of  liveliness, 
somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a poem,  and 
that  a poem  in  the  present  day,  to  be  ret.  must  contain  at 
i least  one  thought,  cither  in  a little  degree  d.ffercul  from  the 
1 ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it 
i to  his  candor,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the 
. name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  IbOfl  , 

1 and  whether,  if  a youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so 
1 uninteresting  to  bis  ancestors,  a youth  of  nineteen  should 
j publish  it 

“ Shade*  of  heroes,  farewell ! your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestor*,  bids  you  adieu  : 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
I New  courage,  he’d  think  upon  glory  ami  you. 

“ Though  a tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

I "Pis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  hi*  regret : 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation  ; 

The  fame  of  nis  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 
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M That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish  ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  nc  perish . 

When  decay’d,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  ow  n.** 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  belter 
than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a care  of  attempting  what 
the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparison* 
(as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master's) 
are  odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have 
Kept  out  the  ten  hobbling  stanzas.  “ On  a distant  View  of 
the  Village  and  School  of  Harrow  .” 

“ Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied, 

How  welcome  to  me  your  r**»-*fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  •*  On  a 
Tear,**  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, and  spared  us  a whole  dozen  such  stanzas  ns  •*-« 
following  : — 

“ Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  u*  mortals  below, 

Show*  the  m»uI  from  barbarity  clear  ; 

Compassion  wdl  melt  where  this  virtue  is  fell. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

“The  man  doom’d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

A*  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his  gruve 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear." 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poet?  have  failed. 
Thus  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating, 
during  his  nonage.  *•  Adrian's  Address  to  Ins  Soul,"  when 
Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  read- 
ers, however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

“Ah'  gentle,  fleeting,  wavering  sprite. 

Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight! 

No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  ns  it  may,  we  fear  In*  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  favorites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have  I 
them  of  all  kind*,  from  Anacreon  to  Os«tan  : and,  viewing  ! 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pa**.  Only,  why  print 
: them  after  they  have  hail  their  day  and  served’ their  turn  ! 

| And  w hy  call  the  thing  in  p.  79  (see  p.  890)  a translation, 
w here  two  words  (SrAw  htyur)  of  the  original  are  expanded 
into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  til,  (see  ibid.)  where 
ptoorvmats  ro9‘  wpais  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling 
verses!  As  to  hi*  Ossianic  poesy,  we  Hre  not  very  good 
judges,  being,  in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  specie* 
of  composition,  that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criti- 
cising some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macplierson  itself,  were  wc  j 
to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If.  then,  j 
the  follow  ing  ticginmngof  a *•  Song  of  Bards**  is  by  his  lord- 
ship.  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  ns  far  as  we  can  rompre-  1 
hend  it.  “ What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds!  whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests!  Hi* 
voice  rolls  on  the  thunder:  ’tis  Or  In,  the  brown  chief  of 
Oithona.  He  was, "he.  After  detaining  this  " brown  chief' 
some  tune,  the  bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to  j 
** raise  his  fair  locks;”  then  to  •*  spread  them  on  the  arch  j 
of  the  rainbow;"  and  “to  smile  through  the  tears  of  the  > 
storm.”  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine  , 
page* ; and  w o can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor, 
that  they  look  very  like  Macplierson  ; and  we  arc  positive  [ 
they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  bo  egotists ; but  they  | 
should  •*  use  it  a*  not  abusing  it and  particularly  one  w ho 
piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  ; 
on  being  “ an  infant  bard,"— (“  The  artless  Helicon  I boast  , 
is  youth") — should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  1 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Beside*  a poem  ; 
above  cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  wc  have  an-  ? 
other  of  eleven  page*,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced 
with  an  apology,  »*  he  certainly  hod  no  intention  of  inserting 
it,”  but  really  “the  particular  request  of  some  friends,*’ 
Ac.  Ac.  It  concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself,  "the 
last  and  youngest  of  u noble  line.”  There  is  « good  deal 
also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a poem  on  L&chin  y 
Gair,  a mountain  where  he  snent  part  of  his  youth,  and  j 
might  have  learned  that  pibrocn  is  not  a bagpipe’,  any  more  I 
than  duet  means  a fiddle. 

As  the  author  ha*  dedicated  so  large  n port  of  his  volume 
to  immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  wc 
cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader 
with  a specimen  of  these  ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode 
with  a Greek  motto,  called  Grants,  we  have  the  following 
magnificent  stanzas 
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“ Thorn,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  (Hiring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

'•  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 

Or  puzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle. 

Deprived  of  many  a wholesome  meal, 

In  barbarous  Latin  doom’d  to  wrangle  : 

•*  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 
from  authors  of  historic  use. 

Preferring  to  the  letter’d  sage, 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse 

•‘Still  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent.” 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
I sal  mod  y as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanzas:— 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners  ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners 

*’  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne’er  descended  : 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em  !” 

Rut,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find 
them,  and  be  content ; for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever 
i have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best,’ he  says,  but  an  intruder  into 
1 the  groves  of  Parnassus : he  never  lived  in  a garret,  like 


thorough-bred  poets:  and  “though  lie  once  roved  a care- 
less mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,”  he  has  not 
of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no 
profit  from  liis  publication  ; and,  w hether  it  succeeds  or  not, 

“ it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  t 
hereafter.’’  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become  an 
author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be 'thank- 
| ful.  What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  f We  are 
well  o(T  to  have  got  so  much  from  a man  of  this  lord’s  f .v  \ 
' tion.  who  does  not  live  in  a garret,  but  “ has  the  sway”  of  j 
■ Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we  say.  let  us  be  thankful : and, 

; with  honest  Sancho,  hid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth  * 


* [The  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  those  days  the  next  ir.  , fr- 
culation  to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a much  more  favorable 
notice  of  the  “ Hours  of  Idleness.”  “ These  compositions 
(eanl  they)  are  generally  of  a plaintive  or  an  amatory  east, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire  ; and  they  display  both 
ease  ami  strength— both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  l>e  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered 
in  these  productions ; and  we  seriously  advise  our  young 
bard  to  fulfil  w ith  submissive  perseverance,  the  duties  of 
revision  and  correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Bvron,  a de- 
gree of  mental  power,  and  a turn  of  mental  disposition, 
which  render  us  solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  culti- 
vated and  wisely  directed,  in  his  career  of  life.  Ho  has 
received  talents,  and  is  accountable  for  the  use  of  them. 
We  trust  that  he  will  render  them  beneficial  to  man,  and  a 
source  of  real  gratification  to  himself  in  declining  age. 
Then  may  he  properly  exclaim  wnh  the  Roman  orator, 

* non  lubet  mihi  deplo’rarc  vitam,  quod  mtilU,  ct  ii  docti, 
s;epc  fccenmt ; neque  rne  vixisse  pamitet : quantum  ila  vixi, 
ut  non  frusira  me  natum  existimem.’  ’’—Lord  Byron  repaid  [ 
the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a satire— and  became  himself  i 
a Monthly  Reviewer. ) 
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A SATIRE.* 


“ 1 had  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry  mew ! 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers.”— Suaksfeare 

“ Such  shameless  bards  we  have  : and  yet  ’tis  true, 

There  are  as  mad,  abandon’d  critics  too.”— Pope. 


PREFACE* 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 

• me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  “turned  from  the  career  of  my  humor 

• by  quibbles  quick,  :nd  paper  bullets  of  tho  brain,” 
I should  have  compi.sd  with  their  counsel.  But  I 

I am  not  to  !>e  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  ro- 
! viewers,  with  or  without  arms.  I can  safely  say 
! that  I have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
; commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author’s  works  aro 
| public  property : he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
: publish  his  opinion  if  lie  pleases ; and  tho  authors  I 
J have  endeavored  to  commemorate  may  do  by  mo 


1 [The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 

what  is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line,  (*•  Time  teas,  ere  yet,” 
Ate.,)  appeared  in  March,  lSOi).  A second,  to  which  the 
I author  prefixed  his  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year  ; 

and  a third  uml  fourth  were  called  for  during  Ins  first  ml- 
, grimace,  in  1810  and  181 1.  On  his  return  to  England,  a fifth 
1 edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  con- 
; siderabic  care,  but  suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  de- 
stroyed. when  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  text  is  now 
printed  from  the  copy  that  escaped;  on  casually  meeting 
with  which,  in  1610,  lie  reperused  the  whole,  and  wrote  on 
the  margin  some  annotations,  which  also  we  shall  preserve, 
— distinguishing  them,  by  the  insertion  of  their  date,  from 


1 ns  I havo  done  by  them.  I daro  6ay  they  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  condemning  my  scribbling*,  than  in 
mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove 
' that  I cun  write  well,  hut,  if  possible,  to  make  others 
write  better. 

As  tho  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I 
exacted,  I have  endeavored  in  this  edition  to  make 
some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it  more  wor- 
thy of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles’s 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,1 * 3  who  has  now  in 
j the  press  a volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition 


those  affixed  to  the  prior  editions.  The  first  of  these  MS 
notes  of  1811!  appears  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  runs  thus :— “ The 
binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably  too  valuable  for  the 
contents  ; and  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being  the 
property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consigning  this  mia- 
entule  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  indiscriminate  acn- 
mony  to  the  flames.”] 

a This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edilien.  and 
printed  with  it.  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  not  yet 
returned.— Mote  to  the  fourth  edition,  1611. — [“He  is,  and 
gone  again.” — Lord  li.  1810.  J 

9 [Mr.  Hobhousc.  See  post,  p.  430,  note.] 
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they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in 
their  stead ; my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in  the 
same  manner, — a determination  not  to  publish  with 
mv  name  any  production,  which  was  not  entirely  and 
exclusively  my  own  composition. 

With1  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  ore  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  tho 
author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  public  at  large  ; though,  like  other  sectaries,  each 
has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom 
his  abilities  are  overrated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and 
his  metrical  canons  received  without  scruple  and  with- 
out consideration.  But  tho  unquestionable  possession 
of  considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  hero 
censured  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  he 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst, 
laughed  at  and  forgotten  ; perverted  powers  demand 
the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  ono  can  wish 
more  than  tho  author  that  some  known  and  able  wri- 
ter bad  undertaken  their  ex|>osure ; but  Mr.  Gifford 
has  devoted  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  tho  absence 
of  the  regular  physician,  a country  practitioner  may, 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  bo  allowed  to  prescribe 
bis  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable 
an  epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  bis 
treatment  of  tho  malady.  A caustic  is  hero  offered  ; 
as  it  is  to  l>e  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  tho 
present  prevalent  and  distressing  rallies  for  rhyming. 
— As  to  tho  Edinburgh  Reviewers,* * •*  it  would  indeed 
require  a Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra;  but  if  the 
author  succeeds  in  merely  “ bruising  one  of  tho  heads 
of  tho  serpent,”  though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  iu 
the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.* 
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Stilt,  must  I hear?4 — shall  hoarse  F;t7.gera!d*%aw 
His  creaking  couplets  iu  a tavern  hail,* 

And  I not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  1 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I’ll  publish,  right  or  wrong 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  he  my  song. 

Oh  ! nature’s  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 

Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a pen, 

That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ' 

Tho  pen ! foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  rnay  deride, 
The  lover’s  solace,  and  the  author’s  pride. 

What  wits!  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  ! 

How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thv  praiso! 
Condemn’d  at  length  to  bo  forgotten  quite, 

With  all  the  pages  which  ’twas  thine  to  write. 

But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 

Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again. 

Our  task  complete,  like  Hamel’s"  shall  be  free  ; 
Though  spurn’d  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 

Then  let  ns  soar  to-day ; no  common  theme, 

No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper’d  dream" 

Inspires — our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  bo  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  bolds  her  sov’reign  sway, 
Obey’d  by  all  who  naught  beside  obey  ; 


> {Here  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  commenced.! 

* t“  1 well  recollect,”  said  Lord  Byron,  in  18*21,  “the  ef- 
fect which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  my 
first  poem,  had  upon  me— it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 
redress  ; but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  A savage  review 
is  hemlock  to  a sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (winch 
produced  the  English  thirds,  &e.)  knocked  inc  down— but  I 
got  up  again.  That  critique  was  a master-niece  of  low  wit, 

1 a tissue  of  scurrilous  a ”se.  I remember  there  wus  a great 
S deal  of  vulgar  trash,  alar .,  people  being  1 thankful  for  what 
i they  could  »•  •t,’—‘ not  looking  a gift  horse  iu  the  mouth,' 
and  such  simile  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying 
■ me,  or  deterring  me  from  writing,  i was  beat  on  falsifying 
their  raven  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them, 
croak  as  they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they 
should  hear  from  me.") 

* f“  The  severity  of  the  criticism,”  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
I has  well  observed,  “ iotichcd  Lord  Byron  in  the  point  where 
| his  original  strength  lay : it  wounded  Ins  pride,  and  roused 
, his  biller  indignation.  He  published  ‘ English  Binds  and 
. Scotch  Reviewers,’  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hither- 
j to  held  a despotic  victory  over  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
] after  all.  more  in  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  m the  fear- 
lessness of  the  attack,  than  in  us  intrinsic  force.  But  the 
moral  effect  of  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  made  it  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was 
one  of  those  hfkv  developments  which  cannot  often  oc- 
cur ; and  which  fixed  Lord  Byron’s  fame.  From  that  day 
he  engaged  I he  public  notice  as  a writer  of  undoubted 
talent  and  energy  both  of  intellect  and  temper.''J 

« Imit. — 

•*  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ? nunnuamno  reponam, 
Vcxatus  totics  rand  Thescide  Ccxiri  V’—Juo.  Sat.  I. 

* [“  Hoarse  Fitzgerald.” — “ Right  enough  ; but  why  notice 
such  a mountebank.” — Byron,  Isltl.J 

* Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the 
“ Small  Beer  Poet,”  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on 
tne  Literary  Fund  : not  commit  with  writing,  he  spiuis  in 
person,  alter  the  company  have  imbibed  a reasonable  quan- 
tity of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.— 


I 

j 

{For  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless 
poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  t lie  anniversary  dinners  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  and  constantly  honored  the  occasion  with 
an  talc, Which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity 
Of  emphasis.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his  patron  j 
Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  on  whose  death,  w ilhout  a w ill,  | 
his  benevolent  intentions  towards  Hie  bard  were  fulfilled  by 
lus  soil,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a 
draft  for  50<>o/.  Fitzgerald  died  in  18*20.  Of  his  numerous 
loyal  effusions  only  a single  line  has  survived  us  author ; but 
the  characteristics  of  his  style  have  been  so  Imppilv  hit  oft' 
in  the  *‘  Rkjectkd  Addrkssks”— (a  work  which  Lord  Byron 
has  pronounced  to  be  *•  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
since  tho  Rollind,”)— that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  an  extract 

“ Who  burnt  {confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twain, 

Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 

Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  ofT  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  I) 

With  a foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  Hie  price  of  drygoods  and  tobaccos  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  bulcliers*  shops  w Kh  large  blue  flics  ? 

Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James’s  court  to  pinch  T 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch?— 

Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a yoke, 

Reminds  me  of  a line  I lately  spoke—  , 

‘ The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  Hntish  Oak.' 

Bless  every  man  possess’d  of  aught  to  give ! 

Long  may  Long  Tilney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live! 

God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet ! 

God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  ! 

God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scofl*! 

God  bless  their  pig-tails,  though  they’re  now  cut  off' 

And  oh  ! hi  Dowiuiig-strcct  should  Old  Nick  revel 
England’s  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  !”* 

T Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen.  in  tne 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  • Oh!  that  our  vol  it.  nous  j 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli. 

•(“This  must  have  been  wntMn  in  the  its.:  c.  pro- 
phecy.”— B. 1816 j 
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When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
i Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime  ; 

• When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o’er  all  prevail. 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a golden  scale  ; 

E’en  then  the  Iwldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afraid  of  shuttle,  unknown  to  other  fears, 

, More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 

; And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit ! but  not  belong 
j To  mo  the  arrows  of  satiric  song  ; 

The  royal  vices  of  our  ago  demand 
j A keener  weapon,  and  a mightier  hand. 

: Still  there  are  follies,  e’en  for  me  to  chase, 
j And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  ruce: 
i Laugh  when  I laugh,  l seek  no  other  fame  ; 
i The  cry  is  tip,  and  scribblers  uro  my  game. 

| Speed,  Pegasus  ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 

] Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

■ I too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a time 
! I {tour'd  along  the  town  a flood  of  rhyme, 

A schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 

I printed — older  children  do  the  same, 
j ’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 

| A book  '8  a Itook,  although  there’s  nothing  iu’t, 
Not  that  a title’s  sounding  charm  can  suvo 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  gruve : 

This  Lnmbo  must  own,  since  his  patrician  numo 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farco  from  shame.1 
! No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,® 

, Though  now  the  name  is  veil’d  from  public  sight, 
j Moved  by  the  great  exumplc,  I pursue 
I The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 

; Not  seek  greut  Jeffrey’s,  yet  like  him,  will  bo 
| Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy 

A man  must  serve  his  timo  to  ev’ry  trado 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 

Take  hackney’d  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote  ; 

A mind  well  skill’d  to  Hud  or  forge  a fault ; 

A turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 

To  Jeffrey  go,  lie  silent  and  discreet, 

His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pouuds  |mt  sheet: 


j ■ This  ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly, 
j with  Ins  production,  iu  another  place. 

- In  the  Edinburgh  ivC-’ew.— 1“  He’s  a vciy  good  fellow , 
I and,  except  his  molt  cr  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind.”—  U.  1810.) 

» Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lnmbe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
! first  nnd  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  others  are 
mentioned  hereafter.— [*•  This  was  not  jost.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  arc  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I was 
personally  unacquainted  with  either.”— B.  IblO.j 

4 Imit.  “Stultaest  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

occurras  pcritura*  parccrc  chart  a’." — 

Juv.  Sat.  I. 

» Imit.  “ Cur  tamen  hoc  libent  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  cquos  Aurunc;e  flexil  alum- 
nus : 

Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rutioncm  adinittitis,  edam.”— 

Juv.  Sat.  I. 

* [The  first  edition  of  llic  Satire  opened  with  this  line  ; 
and  laird  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  fol- 
lowing— 

“ Arocment. 

•*  The  poet  considered!  times  past,  and  their  poesy— makes 
a sudden  transition  tc  tunes  present— is  incensed  against 
, oook-inakcrs— rcvilcth  Waller  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad- 
I mnngcring,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey — coin- 
j ptaineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three’  poems, 
epic  and  otherwise,  on  the  public— inveighcth  against  Wil 


I Fear  not  to  lie,  ’twill  seem  a sharper  hit ; 

Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for  wit  ; 

Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 

And  stand  a critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  1 no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June; 

! Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff ; 

Believe  u woman  or  an  epitaplr. 

Or  any  othci  thing  that’s  false,  before 
You  trust  iu  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore  ; 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey  s heart,  or  Lambe’s  Boeotian  bead.® 

To  these  young  tyrants, 4 by  themselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usuriier*  on  the  throne  of  taste  ; 

To  these,  when  authors  bend  iu  humble  awe. 

And  liuil  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  luwr — 
While  these  are  censors,  ’twould  lie  sin  to  spare  ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I forbear  ? 

But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 

’Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  alum  ; 

Nor  know  wo  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 

' Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me,®  why  I venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Fope  and  Gilford  trod  before  ; 

If  not  yet  sicken’d,  you  can  still  proceed  : 

Go  on  ; my  rhyme  will  tell  you  us  you  read. 

“But  hold!”  exclaims  u friend,  — “here’s  some 
neglect : 

This — that — and  t’other  lino  seem  incorrect.” 

What  then  ? the  self-sume  blunder  Pojh»  has  got, 

And  careless  Dryden — “ Ay,  but  Pyo  has  not 
' Indeed  ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  ! — but  wliut  care  I ? 

[ Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days* 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise. 

When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 

No  fabled  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side ; 

From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 

And,  roar'll  by  taste,  bloom’d  fuirer  as  they  grew 
Then,  iu  this  happy  isle,  a Pope’s®  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  iu  vain  ; 


liain  Wordsworth,  but  laudeth  Mister  Coleridge  and  his 
elegy  on  a young  ass— is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis 
— and  greatly  rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  lute)  and  the 
Lord  Sirangford— reeommendeth  Mr.  flaylcy  to  turn  ins  at 
teution  to  prose— and  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glority 
Mr.  Grahame— sympathize! h with  the  Rev.  William  Bowles 
— and  dcploreth  the  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery 
— breaketh  out  into  invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view cis — ,-A^o.l.  ihem  burst  names,  harpips  and  the  like — 
apostronhizeth  Jeffrey,  mid  prophcsieth  — Episode  of  Jef- 
frey and  Moore,  their  jeopardy  and  deliverance ; portents 
on  the  morn  of  the  combat;  the  Tweed,  Tolltooin,  Frith 
of  Forth,  severally  shocked  ; descent  of  a goddess  to  save 
Jeffrey  ; incorporation  of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  nnd 
occiput . — Edinburgh  Reviews  rn  mas»t. — Lord  Alierdecn, 
Herbert,  Scou,  lfallam,  Pillaus,  Lainbe,  Sydney  Smith, 
Brougham,  4tc.— The  Lord  Holland  applauded  for  dinners 
and  translations. — The  Drama ; Skemngiou.  Hook.  Rey- 
nolds. Kenney,  Cherry.  &c. —Sheridan,  Colrnnn,  and  Cum- 
berland called  upon  to  write. — Return  to  poesy— scribblers 
of  all  sorts— lords  sometimes  rhyme ; much  better  not— 
Hafiz,  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  V.  Z. — Rogers.  Campbell,  Gif- 
ford. fcc.  true  poets—' Translators  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
—Crabbe— Darwin's  style—  Cambridge — ScatoniBn  Prize— 
Smythc  — Hodgson— Oxford  — Richards  — Poela  loquitur— 
Conclusion.”] 

T (When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  nuluinn  of  1608.  was  occv- 
led  upon  this  Satire,  lie  devoted  a considerable  portion  of 
is  tune  to  u deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope  ; nnd  from 
that  period  may  be  dated  bis  enthusiastic  admiration  of  ibis 
great  poet  > 
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A polish'd  nation’s  praise  aspired  to  claim, 

And  ruined  the  people's,  as  the  port's  lame. 

Like  him  great  Dry  den  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 

In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 

| Then  Congreve’s  scenes  could  cheer,  or  ( Hway’a  melt — 
For  nature  then  un  English  audience  felt. 

But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 

When  all  to  feebler  burds  resign  their  place? 

Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  arc  cast, 

When  taste  and  reason  with  those  linn's  ore  pass’d. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 

. Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 

This  truth  at  least  let  satire’s  self  allow, 

No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now.1 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans. 

And  printers’  devils  shake  their  weary  bones  ; 

While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 

And  Little’s  lyrics  shine  in  hot-pre.Wd  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  preacher:  “ Naught  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  ! 

The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  uud  gus, 

In  turns  appeur,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 

Till  the  swolii  bubble  bursts — uud  ull  is  air ! 

Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise. 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize  : 

O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo- bard*  prevail ; 
j Each  country  book-club  bow*  the  knee  to  Baal, 

I And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne. 

Erects  a shrine  nud  idol  of  its  own  ;* 

Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  mutter*  not, 

I From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.* 

Behold  ! in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 

: For  notice  eager,  p:iss  in  long  review : 

Each  -.purs  his  jaded  IVgasus  apace, 

• And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  nu  equal  race ; 


| 


Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 

And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along; 

For  simpering  folly  loves  a varied  song, 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels* — may  they  be  the  last  !— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 

That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights  ; 

And  goblin  brats,  of  tiilpiu  Horuer's  brood, 

Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 

And  skip  at  every’  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 

And  frighten  foolish  buhes,  the  Ijord  knows  why ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 

Forbidding  kuights  to  read  who  cunuot  spell, 

Dispatch  a courier  to  a wizard’s  grave, 

And  light  with  honest  men  to  shield  a knave. 

Next  view  iu  state,  proud  prancing  on  his 
roan, 

The  golden -crested  haughty  Marmion, 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 

Not  quite  a felon,  yet  but  half  a knight, 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 

A mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

Aud  thiuk'st  thou,  Scott  !*  by  vuin  conceit  per- 
chance, 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 

Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a -crown  per  line? 

No!  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 

Their  bay  s are  seur,  their  former  laurels  fade 
1s  t such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 

Who  rock  their  braius  for  lucre,*  not  for  fame : 

Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vuin! 

And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 


i 

i 


1 [“  One  of  my  notions  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a high 
age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  ixtcls  (soi-disant) 

! than  ever  liierc  were,  and  proportionably/rjj  fioetry.  This 
■ thesis  I have  maintained  for  some  years ; but.  strange  to 
: say,  u mecteth  not  with  favor  from  my  brethren  of  the 
Shell.”—  U.  Uuiry,  |H9|.] 

* With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I am  convinced  that 
we  are  all  upon  a wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  not 
worth  a damn  in  itself,  aud  from  which  none  but  Rogers 
and  Crabbc  are  free.  I urn  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 

> having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 
J Pope.  whom  I tried  in  this  way  — I took  Moore’s  poems, 
and  my  ow  n,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
sale  with  Pope's,  anil  I was  really  astonished  and  mortified 
. at  the  ineffable  distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 
and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the 
little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it.  it  i«  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudutu  now, 

' among  us  . and  if  I had  to  begin  again,  1 would  mould  my- 
self accordingly.”— B.  IHary,  18I7.J 

* Stott,  better  known  in  the  “ Morning  Post"  by  the  name 
of  Hafiz.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 

| explorer  of  the  bathos.  I remember,  when  the  reigning 
family  lcfl  Portugal,  a special  Ode  of  Master  .Stott’s,  be- 
ginning thus  : — [Stoll  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia.) — 

*•  Princely  offspring  of  Braganza, 

Erin  greets  ttiee  with  a stanza,”  Ac. 

J Also  :i  Sonnet  to  Hats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a 
i most  thundering  Ode,  commencing  sis  follows 
'*  Oh ! fur  a Lav,  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore.” 

I Lord  have  mercy  on  us*  the  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
| was  nothing  to  this. 

* See  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  pa  trim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
prologuizing  to  Hayes'  tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away 
the  merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Mes- 
sieurs the  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  first  canto. 
Then  we  have  the  amiable  William  of  Delonune,  “ a stark 
moss- trooper,"  videlicet,  a happy  conqioiind  of  poacher, 
fhMp-stealcr,  and  highwayman.  The  propriety  of  his 


magical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled 
by  Fus  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of  the 
trarmni-is  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant 

Iihrase,  “'twa*  Ins  neck-verse  at  Ilarribee,"  i.  e.  the  gul- 
ows.--The  biography  of  tJilpin  Horner,  and  the  marvellous 
pedestrian  pane,  who  travelled  twice  us  fast  as  his  master's 
horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  bools,  are  (hi /„• 
(Tauter  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have 
the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  tar  be-  : 
stowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  u knight  and  1 
charger  into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of 
a warn  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance, 
is  exactly  what  William  of  Delorume  would  have  been,  bad 
he  been  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  inanu 
factured  for  Messrs.  Constable*, Murray,  and  Miller,  worship- 
ful booksellers,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a sum  of 
money,  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a very 
creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  litre,  let 
him  do  his  best  for  his  paymasters,  but  not  disgrace  his 
genius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  u repetition  of  bluck-  ■ 
letter  ballad  imitations. 

5 1“  When  Lord  Hyron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  belters.  My  crime  was  * 
having  written  a poem  for  a thousand  pound*  ; which  was  j 
no  otherwise  true,  than  that  1 sold  the  copyright  for  that  1 
sum.  Now.  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  la? 
censured  for  accepting  such  a sum  as  the  booksellers  arc 
willing  to  give  him,  especially  ns  the  gentlemen  of  the 
trade  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I thought  the  t 
interference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather  btvoiul  tho  I 
limits  of  literary  satire.  I was,  however,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  thine  to  do  w ith  the  offensive  criticism  m the  Edin-  ; 
burgh,  that  I remonstrated  against  it  with  the  editor.be-  ■ 
cause  1 thought  the  ‘Hours  of  Idleness*  treated  with 
undue  severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juvenile  , 
poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what  hail  pleased 
the  author  m others,  than  wiiut  hud  been  suggested  fcr  his 
own  imagination;  but,  nevertheless,  1 thought  they  con  ’ 
tained  passages  of  noble  promise  *’— Sib  Walter  Scott. 1 
* [Lord  Hyron,  as  is  well  known,  set  out  with  the  de-  j 
termination  never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For 
the  liberty  to  republish  this  saure.  he  refused  t >ur  nuralred 
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Such  he  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  imise  and  hireling  bard  ! 

For  l!iss  we  spam  Apollo’s  vennl  sou. 

\ud  bid  a long  **  good-night  to  Marmion.”1 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plniulits  DOW  ; 
These  are  the  hards  to  whom  the  muse  must  lx>w : 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot. 

Resign  their  hallow’d  hays  to  Walter  .Scott. 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Marosung, 

An  epic  source  ten  centuries  eould  claim, 

While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  inngic  name  ; 
'Phe  work  of  each  immortal  hard  appears 
Tite  single  wonder  of  a thousand  years.* 

Empires  have  moulder’d  front  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a strain  can  give, 

As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 

Not  so  with  ns,  though  minor  bards  content, 

< >11  one  great  work  a life  of  labor  spent : 

■'  till  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies. 

Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise ! 

To  him  i'-t  Cainooitfl,  .Milton,  Tasso  yield, 
i Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 

First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Are  advance. 

The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boust  of  France  ! 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a witch, 

| Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche  : 

Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 

A virgin  pho.-nix  from  her  ashes  risen. 

Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 

Arabia’s  monstrous,  wild,  and  wond’rous  sou ; 
Domdaniel’s  dread  destroyer,  who  o’erih’^'W 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew 
Immortal  hero!  all  thy  foes  o’orcome, 

Forever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb! 

Since  startled  metre  tied  before  thy  face. 

Well  wert  thou  doom’d  the  last  of  all  thy  race  ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 

Now,  last  and  greatest,  Mnrioc  spreads  his  sails. 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales; 

Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do. 

More  old  than  Mandevillo’s,  and  not  so  true. 

Oh,  Southey  ! Southey  !*  cease  thy  varied  song ! 
A hard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long: 

As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare  ! 

A fourth,  alas!  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  work!  can  say, 

Thou  still  wilt  verse  ward  plod  thy  weary  way  ; 

If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 

Thou  wilt  diwote  old  women  to  the  devil,* 

The  babe  unborn  thy  drend  intent  may  me  : 

Cod  help  thee,”  Southey,*  and  thy  readers  too.* 


guineas;  ami  the  money  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  Chiklc  Harold,  ami  of  the  Corsair,  he 
presented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  In  ISIA,  to  a letter  enclosing  a 
draft  of  1000  guineas,  oifered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege 
of  Cor,  mh  arid  I’nrisina,  the  noble  port  sent  this  answer ; — 
Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth— but  1 cannot  accept 
It,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  adui 
tious  to  the  collected  volumes,  withou*  an)  demand  or  ex- 
pectation on  my  part  whatever  i hate  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way.  1 wish  you  would 
not  throw  temptation  in  mine;  it  is  not  from  a disdain  of 
the  universal  idol— nor  from  a present  superfluity  of  his 
treasures— 1 cun  assure  you,  that  1 refuse  to  worship  him; 
but  wind  t>  right  is  right,  amt  must  not  yield  to  cucum- 
stances."  The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr.  Mur- 
ray’s earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  bv  him  at  various 
times  in  Lord  Uyron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
bibi.  -nolle  curiosity 
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Chiidc  llarold,  I.  II. 

HI.  . 

JV.  - - - 

Giaour 

Brule  of  Abydos  - 

Lorsnir  ------ 

Lara  ------ 

Sir-a©  of  Corinth  - 
Par-sina  - ... 

Lament  of  Tast  ■ - 

Manfred  - * 

Boppo  ------ 

Don  Juan,  I.  II.  - 

111.  IV.  V. 

Doge  of  Venice  - 
Sjardannpalus,  Caul,  ami  Foscan 
M ar.cppa  ..... 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  - 
Sundries  ..... 


£ OtlO 
1576 
a mo 

546 

586 

545 

Too 

525 

545 

315 

315 

525 

1545 

1585 

11*50 

lino  ' 
585 
625 
450 


Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  i 
Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace,  Werner,  lie-  > 3,885 
formed  Transformed.  Heaven  and  Earth, sic. ) 

Life  liy  Thomas  Moore  ....  4,200 


X‘23,540 


* -Goon  mgnt  to  Murmion’jt— the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honest  Marmion. 

s As  t lie  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  they  may  almost  t*c  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 


“Paradise  Lost,”  and  “ Gierusalcmme  Liberate,"  ns  their 
standard  efforts ; since  neither  the  “Jerusalem  Conquered" 
oi  the  Italian,  nor  the  ••  Paradise  Regained"  of  the  English  t 
bard,  obtained  a proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former  | 
I meins.  Cutlery ; winch  of  Mr.  Southey's  will  survive  1 

* “ Thalaba,”  Mr.  Southey's  second  poem,  is  written  in  i 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  M r.  S.  wished  to  pro  > 
ducc  something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a miracle.  “ Joan  of  I 
Arc,"  was  marvellous  enough,  but  *-  Thalaba,”  was  one  of  ' 
those  poems  “ w Inch,"  m the  w ords  of  Porson,  “ will  be  read  i 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  arc  forgotten,  but— no/  tiU  then." 

* {“  Of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song.” — Madoc.] 

6 beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon:  “ Madoc  disdains  the 
degrading  title  of  epic."  s©r  |uS  preface.  Why  is  epic  de- 
graded ? and  by  whom?  Certainly  the  late  romnunts  of 
Masters  Cottle,  Laurent  Pyc,  Ogilvy,  Hole,  and  cent)© 
Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  muse;  hut  a* 
.Mr.  Southey's  poem  “disdains  t lie  appellation,"  allow  us 
to  ask— has  he  substituted  any  thing  better  in  its  stead  ? or  * 
must  he  be  content  to  rival  sir  Richard  Blackmon-  in  the 
quantity  as  well  us  quality  of  tus  verse? 

* Sec  “ The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,”  a ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  earned  away  bv 
Beelzebub,  on  a “high-trotting  horse.” 

’ The  last  line,  " God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  plagiarism  j 
from  the  Anii-iacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics.—  1 
[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  Gilford’s  parody  on  Mr. 
Southey’s  Dactylics,  winch  cuds  thus : — 

“ Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again!  look  at  thy  selling-boot  . 

Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities— 

Dactylics,  call'st  thou  ’em ‘ God  help  thee,  silly  one,’  "3  1 

* (Lord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Southey  in  ! 
1813,  at  Holland  House,  describes  him  “ as  the  best-looking  . 
hard  he  hud  seen  for  a long  tiine.’’— “ To  have  that  poet’s 
head  and  shoulders,  I would,”  he  says.  “ almost  have  wnt-  ! 
ten  his  Sapphics,  He  is  certainly  a prepossessing  person  to 
look  on.  and  a inuu  of  talent,  mid  all  that,  and  there  is  his 
eulogy."  In  his  Journal,  of  the  some  year,  lie  says— 

“ Southey  1 have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is 
epic,  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man  of  letters.  All  , 
the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship 
His  manners  arc  mild,  but  not  those  of  a inan  of  the  world,  ' 
and  his  talents  of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  ! 
his  poetry  there  are  various  opinions:  there  is,  perhaps,  i 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  generation-  posterity  wt3 
probably  select.  11c  has  passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At 
present,  he  has-  a party,  but  no  public— except  for  his  prose 
writings.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is  beautifuL"  Elsewhere, 
and  later.  Lord  Bvron  pronounces  Southey’s  Dm  Roderick, 

“ the  first  poem  of  our  time.”] 
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Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 

! That  inild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  u lay 
As  soft  as  cveniufj  in  his  favorite  May,* 

Who  warns  his  friend  “ to  shako  off  toil  and  trouble, 
An  ’ quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double 
' Wlt„,  l>eth  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verso  and  verso  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 

• And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
j Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  “ an  idiot  boy 
A moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And.  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day 
j So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
j That  all  who  view  the  “ idiot  iu  his  glory,” 

■ Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 

To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 

Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 

Yet  still  obscurity 's  a welcome  guest. 

: If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
i To  him  who  takes  a pixy  for  a muse,' 
j Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 

‘ So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 

, lie  brays,6  the  laurent  of  the  long-ear’d  kind* 

Oh!  wonder-working  Lewis!’  monk,  or  bard, 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a church-vard  ! 
I/) ! wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 

Thy  muse  a sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  ! 


< [“  Unjust.”— B.  1810.1 

1 Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.—' “ The  Tables  Turned."  Stanza  1. 

“ Up.  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  vour  looks  ; 

Why  all  this  toil  and  iroubfe  ? 

Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double.” 

3 Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labors  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
and  verse  arc  much  tho  same;  and  certainly  his  precepts 
and  practice  are  strictly  conformable  : — 

“ And  thus  to  Betty’s  questions,  lie 
.Made  answer  like  a traveller  bold. 

The  cock  did  crow,  lo-whoo.  to-whoo. 

And  the  sua  did  shine  so  cold,"  &.c.  itc.,  p.  139. 

* Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Dev- 
onshire fairies;  p.  42,  we  have  " Lines  to  a young  Lady;” 
and  p.  52,  “ Lines  to  a young  Ass.” 

4 [Thus  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the 
satire.  In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

“ A fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond’rous  kind.” 

' C”  Unjust”  B.  181(5.— In  a letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  1*15,  Lord  Byron  says,—"  You  mention  my  • Satire,’  iam- 
pooti,  or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I was  very  young  and  very 
angry,  and  has  been  a thorn  in  my  side  ever  since : more 
particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  be- 
came subsequently  my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my 
friends ; which  is  ‘ neapinglirc  upon  an  enemy’s  head.’  and  for- 
giving me  too  readily  to  permit  inctolorgivc  myself.  The  part 
applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough ; but, 
although  lhavc  longdone  everything  in  my  power  tosuppress 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I shall  always  regret  the 
tvnntoiuiess  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks.”]  | 

’(Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.P.  for  liindon,  never  dis-  I 
’ ‘ingnished  himself  in  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
I if  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  then  a rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
. in  the  fitemry  world,  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life.  His  ■ 
; Tales  of  Terror ; the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre  ; and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  (which  is,  however, 
little  more  than  a version  from  the  Swiss  Zsehoekc  ;)  bat 
! hoovc  all  the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  in- 
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Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tuk'at  thy  stand 
By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  baud ; 

( >r  trace.st  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age  ; 

All  hail,  M.  P.  !*  from  whoso  infernal  brain 
Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a grisly  train  ; 

At  whose  command  “ grim  women’’  throng  in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds, 

W ith  “ small  gray  men,”  “ wild  yagers,’’  and  what  not 
To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 
j Again  all  hail ! if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  enn  vanquish  the  disouse : 

Even  Satan’s  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell, 
And  iu  thy  skull  discern  a deeper  boll 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta’s  fire, 

W ith  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  pussion  flash  c 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  while  listening  dames  are  rnth  d ’ 
’Tis  Little ! young  Catullus  of  ..is  day, 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  iu  his  lay  ! 

Orievcd  to  condemn,®  the  muse  must  still  be  just, 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  o’er  her  altar  burns; 

From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns: 

Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o’er, 

She  bids  theo  “ mend  thy  line,  and  siu  no  more."1® 

For  thee,  translator  of  tho  tinsel  song, 

To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 

! Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue," 

And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 

Learn,  if  thou  const,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 

Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a false  pretence. 


vested  the  name  of  I-ewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
celebrity,  during  the  )x>or  period  which  intervened  Is-tween 
the  obscuration  of  Cow  per,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  talents,  in  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  .Minstrel."— a period 
which  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  llavlev 
then  passed  for  a poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lew  is 
was  for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  his  lime  ; 
but  his  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever 
before  been  resorted  to  by  a man  of  real  talents,  were  bv  de- 
grees unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as 
well  as  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging. 
Monk  f.rwit,  dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputa- 
tion. In  society  he  was  to  the  last  a favorite;  and  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  him  during 
his  experience  of  London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  sea  in  ISIS “ Lew  is  was  a good  man,  a clever 
man.  but  a bore.  My  only  rev  enge  or  consolation  used  to 
be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who 
hated  I*  ires  especially,— Madame  de  Staid  or  Hobhonse.  lor 
example.  But  I liked  Lewis  ; he  was  the  jewel  of  a man. 
had  he  been  better  set ;— 1 don’t  mean  personally,  but  loss 
tiresome,  fur  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to 
every  thing  and  cvervbody.  Poor  feilow ! he  died  a martyr 
to  lus  new-  riches— of  a second  visit  to  Jamaica:— 

“ I’d  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  !” 

That  is,— 

I would  give  many  a sugar  cane, 

.Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again :”] 

* " For  even'  one  knows  little  Matt ’s  an  M.  P." — See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  “The  Statesman,”  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Jekylt. 

» [In  very  early  life,  “ Little’s  Poems"  were  Lord  Byron’s 
favorite  study.  “ lleigho !”  he  exclaims,  in  1820,  in  a letter 
to  Moore.  ” I believe  all  the  mischief  1 have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours.’’] 

» [Originally,  “ mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more.’’] 
n The  rentier,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this, 
may  refer  to  “ Strangford**  Camoens,”  p.  127,  note  to  p.  5(5, 
or  to  the  last  page  ofthe  Edinburgh  Review  of  StrangtorJ’s 
Camodns. 
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1 ThinkVt  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a higher  place, 

■ By  dressing  Camoens* 1 * *  in  a suit  of  lace? 

Mend,  Strangford  ! incnd  thy  morals  and  thy  taste  • 

Be  warm,  hut  pure  : be  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 

Cease  to  deceive ; thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold  ! — ye  .arts ! one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Huyley’s  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next ; 
Whether  he  spin  |>oor  couplets  into  plays, 
i Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 

Forever  feeble  and  forever  tame. 

Triumphant  first  see  “ Temper's  Triumphs”  shine ! 

At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumph’d  over  mine. 

Of  “ Music's  Triumphs,”  all  who  read  may  swear 
! That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there.® 

) Moravians,  rise  ! bestow  some  meet  reward 
) On  dull  devotion — Is) ! the  Sabbath  hard, 

Sepulchral  Grahame,*  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyino ; 

Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 

Aim  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch  ; 

And,  undisturb’d  by  conscientious  qualms, 

; Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings4 
j A thousand  visions  of  a thousand  things, 

■ And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of  j 

years, 

The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 


' It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  ihat  the  things  given  to  the  j 
public  as  noeins  of  Camoens  arc  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  j 
( original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

? Haylcv’s  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  arc  , 
•‘Triumphs  of  Temper,”  and  “The  Triumph  of  Music.”  | 
He  has  also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles,  & c.  &. c. 
As  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography, 
let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr  H.’s 
consideration,  viz.  “ to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,"  which 
may  he  easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each 
couplet. —[The  only  performance  for  which  Hayley  is  now 
* remembered  is  his  Life  of  Cowpcr.  Ills  personal  history  | 
'•■•s  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  j 
■ ...  xxxi.  p.  2ii3.] 


’ Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant,  | 
under  the  name  of  “ Sabbath  Walks,”  and  “ Biblical  Pic-  i 
! lures."— (This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  publish-  j 
' ed  subsequently  " The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces ; j 
but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  “ Sabbath.”  He  began  life  as 
an  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar ; but  he  had  little  success 
there,  and  being  of  a melancholy  and  very  devout  tempera- 
ment. entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a curacy  near 
Durham,  where  he  died  in  1811.] 

* (Immediately  before  this  line  we  find  in  the  original 
manuscript,  the  following,  w hich  Lord  Byron  good-natured* 
i ly  consented  to  omit,  at  tne  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  a fru..d  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to: — 


“ In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat— 

Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  * clean'  with  Pratt , 
In  him  an  author’s  luckless  lot  behold, 

Condemn'd  to  make  llie  books  which  once  ho  sold  : 
Degraded  man  ! again  resume  thy  trade — 

The  votaries  of  the  Muse  nrc  ill  repaid, 

Though  daily  puffs  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A new  edition  of  thy  ‘ Sympathy.’  ” 

To  which  this  note  was  appended : — “ Mr.  Pratt,  once  a 
Bath  bookseller,  now  a London  author,  has  w ritten  as  much, 
to  as  little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  coiemporaries. 
Mr.  P.'s  ‘ Sympathy’  is  in’rhyine  ; but  lus  prose  productions 
are  the  most  voluminous.”  The  more  popular  of  these  last 
' were  entitled  “ Gleanings.”] 

j 8 Sco  Bowles’s  “ Sonnet  to  Oxford,”  and  “ Stanzas  on 
, hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostciid.” 

' • “ Awake  a lo  tder,”  &c.  is  the  first  line  in  Bowles’s 
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And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  humionious  Bowles! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 

Whether  thou  sing’st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief, 

The  fall  of  empires,  or  a yellow  leaf ; 

Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bellv/ 

Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a friend 
In  every'  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend  ; 

Ah ! how  much  juster  were  thy  muse’s  hup, 

If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a cap  ! 

Delightful  Bowles  ! still  blessing  and  still  blees’d, 

All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 

’Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little’s  moral  song, 

To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  timing!  ■ 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 

Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years: 

But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 

She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little’s  purer  strain.* 

Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a harp  like  thine  ; 

“ Awake  a louder  nnd  a loftier  strain,” 

Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 

Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 

Since  first  the  leaky  urk  reposed  in  mud, 

By  more  or  less,  nre  sung  in  every  book. 

From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 

Nor  this  alone  ; but,  pausing  on  the  mad, 

The  hard  sighs  forth  a gentle  episode  t1 

And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  miss  ! — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a kiss. 

Bowles!  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 

Stick  to  lliy  sonnets,  mail ! — at  least  they  sell  * 

* * i 


“ Spirit  of  Discovery a very  spirited  and  prettv  dwarf-  | 
epic.  Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following  :— 

“ A kiss 

Stole  on  the  lisi’ning  silence,  never  yet 
Here  heard ; they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,”  Itc.  &c. 
That  is,  the  woods  of  M;uleira  trembled  to  a kiss : very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a phenomenon.— 

(“  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me;  but  not  intention- 
ally. It  was  not  the  ‘ woods,’  but’the  people  in  them  who 
trembled— why.  Heaven  only  knows— unless  they  were 
overheard  making  the  prodigious  smack." — Byron,  laid.] 

1 The  episode  above  alluded  lo  is  the  story  of  “ Robert  a 
Machin”  and  “ Anna  d’Arfcl,"  a pair  of  constant  lovers,  w ho 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods 
of  Madeira. 

8 [“  Although,” says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  “ I regret  having 
published  ‘ English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.’ the  part 
which  I regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowies, 
with  reference  to  Pone.  While  1 was  writing  that  publica- 
tion, in  1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I had  completed  inv  out- 
line, and  felt  lazy,  I requested  that  he  would  do  so.  lie  did 
it.  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first 
edition  of  ‘ English  Bards,’  and  are  quite  as  severe,  and 
much  more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.  On  re- 

{muling  the  work,  ns  I put  my  name  to  it.  1 omitted  Mr.  Hob- 
louse's  lines,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr. 
Bowles.”— The  following  arc  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house  : — 

“ Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  mnn !- -at  least  they  sell, 

Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 

For  modem  worthies  who  would  hope  to  riso : 

Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  hit  by  bit, 

Pare  ofT  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wit ; 

On  each  alike  employ  the  critic’s  knife, 

And  when  a comment  fails,  prefix  a life  ; 

Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 

Review  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own ; 

Let  no  disease,  lei  no  misfortune  ’scape, 

And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  his  shape: 

Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last. 

Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  past ; 

Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  favor  view. 

But  give  their  modern  sonneteers  their  due  ; 

Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cone, 

Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o’er  the  shade  of  Pop*wJ 
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But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe. 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a scribe ; 
If  chance  some  bard,  (hough  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  cou  only  lie  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  from  the  first, 

Have  foil’d  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay  : each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  ! but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev’ry  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  Funny,  and  confide  iu  Curll 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a former  age 
; Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o’er  thy  page ; 

| Affect  a candor  which  thou  caust  not  feel, 

• r’lothe  envy  ill  the  garb  of  honest  zeal  ; 

J Write,  as  if  St.  John’s  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet1  did  for  hire. 

I Oh  ! hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

| To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  • 

I Throng’d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

| Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead  ;* 

A meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 

I And  link’d  thee  to  the  Diuiciad  for  thy  pains.* 

1 Another  epic  ! Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men? 

| Haitian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa’a  boast, 

Imports  old  stories  from  tbe  Cambrian  coast. 

And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  ulive  ! 

• Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 

. Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !8  who’ll  buy  f who’ll  buy  ? 

The  precious  bargain '»  cheap — in  faith,  not  L 
i Your  turtle-feeder’s  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 

• Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 

| If  Commerce  fills  tbe  purse,  she  clogs  the  bruin, 

And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vaiu. 

In  him  au  author’s  luckless  lot  behold, 

. Coudemn’d  to  make  the  Ixstks  which  once  he  sold. 

1 Oh,  Amos  Cottle  ! — Pho-bus!  what  a name, 
j To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame ! — 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle  ! for  a moment  think 
What  meager  profits  spring  from  pea  and  ink  ! 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 

Oh  pen  perverted  ! paper  misapplied  ! 

Had  Cottle1  still  adorn’d  the  counter’s  side, 

Bent  o’er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough’d,  delved,  or  plied  the  our  with  lusty  limb, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I of  him' 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whoso  motions  ne’er  may  sleep, 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  Iwtws 
Dull  Maurice'  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves  : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 

The  petrifactions  of  a plodding  brain. 

That  ere  they  reach  the  top,  full  lumbering  hack  again. 

With  hroiten  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

I/O  ! sud  Alcauis  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 

Though  fair  they  rose,  mid  might  have  bloom'd  at  s», 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 

Nipp’d  iu  the  bud  by  Culedoniun  gales. 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails! 

O’er  his  lost  works  let  clastic  Sheffield  weep ; 

May  no  rude  baud  disturb  their  early  sleep  !*• 

Yet  say!  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
■ His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 
j Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
j A coward  brood,  which  mangle  ut>  they  prey, 

! By  hellish  instinct,  nil  that  cross  their  way  : 

, Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  deud, 

! No  mercy  find — these  harpies11  must  be  fed 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  nutivc  field? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?n 


I 

I 


• Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciud,  and  was  a 
bookseller.  Lord  Fanny  w the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Her 

i vey,  author  of  “ Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace.” 

a Lord  Bolingbroko  hired  MoPet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  hud  retained  some  copies  of  a 
work  by  Lord  DoUngbroke— ••  the  Patriot  King/'— which 
1 that  splendid  but  mill i truant  genius  had  ordered  to  tic  de- 
' stroyed.— [“  Bolingbroko’*  tiur-t  of  vengeance.’’  says  Dr. 
Jolin«on,  “ incited,  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over 
whom  he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles;  and  lie  employed 
Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  pub* 

| he,  w tth  all  its  aggravations/’] 

» Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester. — 

“Silence,  ye  wolves ! while  RVph  to  Cynthia  howls, 

\1  akmg  night  hideous : oasw _ him,  ye  owls  !”— 

I hi  me  tad. 

• See  Bowles’s  late  edition  o **>pc’s  Works,  for  which  he 
receive!  three  hundred  pound-  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experi- 
enced how  much  easier  it  is  to  piofit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  hi?  OVfcl. 

• [I/ord  Byron’s  MS.  note  of  181ft  on  this  passage  I*. — 
■■  T<*o  savage  till  this  on  Bow  les and  well  might  lie  say  so. 

• That  venerable  person  is  still  living  ; and  in  spite  of  ail  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterward*  there  can  tie  no  doubt  that  Lord  U.,  in  his 
calmer  moment*,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poeticn  1 genius 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  boih 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.] 

• ;**  Fresh  fish  from  Helical  — “ Helicon”  is  a mountain, 
and  no:  a fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  ’*  Hippocrene." — 
tiyron.  1819.) 

' * Mr.  Cottle.  Amos,  Joseph,  1 don’t  know  which,  but  one 

• or  both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now 
writers  of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a pair  of 

i epics.  “ Alfred,’*— (poor  Alfred  ' Pye  has  been  at  him  too!) 

— * *•  Alfred,”  and  the  “ Fall  of  Cambria. ” 
j (Here  Lord  B.  notes  in  1816:— 1 ••  All  right.  I saw  some 
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letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate 
poetess,  whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no 
means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitter- 
ly, that  1 could  hardly  resist  assmling  him,  even  were  it  un- 
just, which  it  is  not— for  verily  he  is  an  ass.”—  B.  1816  — 

1 The  same  jterson  lias  had  the  honor  to  be  recorded  lu  the 
i Aulijifobin,  probably  by  Canning:— 

•*  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  mode  famous. 

But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Ainos.’’j 
• Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts 
of  a ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  ••  Richmond 
Hill."  and  the  like  — it  also  takes  in  a charming  view  of 
Ttimham  (Jreen.  Hammersmith,  Brentford.  Old  and  New, 
and  the  pans  adjacent.— (The  Rev.  TNmiuu  Maurice  also 
i wrote  “ Westminster  Abbey.”  and  other  poems,  the  ••  His* 
j tory  of  Ancient  mid  Modem  Hindustan,”  ttr..  and  his  own 
I “ Memoirs  ; comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  C'harac- 
‘ ten,  during  n period  of  thirty  years.”— a \erv  amusing 
. piece  of  autobiography.  He  die!  in  1*2-1,  at  lus  apartments 
| in  the  British  Museum ; where  he  had  been  for  tome  years 
assistant  keeper  of  MSS.j 

i*  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English 
Review,  bus  been  bitterly  reviled  by  li»e  Edinburgh.  After 
all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a man  of  considerable  genius 
His  “Wanderer  of  Switzerland”  is  worth  a thousand 
“Lyrical  Ballads,”  and  at  least  fifty  “degraded  epics.” 

11  [lit  a MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  bv  the  late  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  incongruity  of 
these  metaphor*  is  thus  noticed-— ••  Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  lie  transforms  a iii.ui  into  as  many 
different  annuals : allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  line* 
and  he  will  metamorphose  him  from  n wolf  into  a harpy, 
and  in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a bloodhound.”  Or. 
seeing  Mr.  Crowe’*  remarks.  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  " hrlltsk 
instinct,”  •• brutal  instinct,"  for  "harpin'"  “/r/oiw,"  and  for 
*•  bloodhvundt,"  “ hell-hnunds.”]  • 

» Arthur’s  Seat ; the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh 
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Health  lo  immortal  Jeffrey  .'  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a judge  almost  the  same  ; 
Iii  soul  so  like,  sc  merciful,  yet  just. 

Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign’d  his  trust, 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 

To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 

With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  ns  hlnck, 
With  voice  us  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 

Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a flaw  ; 

Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a party  tool. 

Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 

1 1 ;s  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-sent  ?’ 

I j»-t  Jeflr.es’  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 

And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a rope : 

*•  Heir  to  my  virtues!  mau  of  equal  mind  ! 
Skill’d  to  condemn  us  to  traduce  mankind, 

Tiiis  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.” 


Health  to  great  Jeffrey  » Heaven  preserve  his  life 
, To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 

('  iii  none  remember  that  eventful  day,’ 

That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  frnv, 

When  Lillie’s  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by?4 
(>!i.  day  disastrous  ! On  her  firm-set  rock, 

|h ined in’s  castle  felt  a secret  shock  ; 

Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Isnv  groan’d  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  hall  his  waves  to  form  u tear. 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  f 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
j The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 


« [Mr.  Jeffrey,  who.  after  the  fir*t  Number  or  two,  sue* 

I cooled  i hi*  Itev.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  cdilorshipof  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  retired  from  his  critical  jk»*;  some  little 
time  before  tie  was  ii;*|snuted  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland: 
he  i»  now  i l>:trt)  a Lord  of  Sc-moii.  •*  1 hat  e often,  since  mv 
return  to  England,”  says  Lord  Byron,  [flutry,  |*>I4.)  “heard  | 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  by  those  who  knew  him,  I 
for  ill  lints  independent  of  hi*  talent?.  1 admire  him  for  ihtt 
—not  because  tie  has  praised  me.  but  because  he  is,  per- 
haps I he  only  man  who.  tinder  the  relations  in  which  he 
and  1 stand,  or  stood,  with  retard  to  each  other,  won  Id 
have  had  the  liberality  lo  aitl  thus:  none  hut  a areal  soul 
dared  hazard  it— a little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on 
cavilling  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.”) 

* {“Too  ferocious— this  is  mere  insanity."— B.  1816.) 

* f“  All  this  is  trad,  because  personal.”— B.  1*16.) 

* In  18* Si,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Ghalk-Faiu. 

J The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  inagis- 
I tracy;  and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  I 
I found  to  have  evaporated.  This  iuckIciiI  gave  occasion  to 
much  waggery  iii  the  daily  prints.  (The  above  note  was 
I struck  out  of  the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being 
submitted  to  Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  it*  place  — “ I am 
.uformed  that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a disavowal 
of  the  statements  in  the  itcwst>aprrs,  as  far  us  regarded 
: h'lie-elf  ; and.  in  justice  to  htrn.  I mention  this  circumstance. 

I never  heard  of  it  before,  1 cannot  state  the  particulars, 

, and  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately 
I November  4.  ltd  1.] 

* The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum;  it 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 

. of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

" This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 

I (the  principal  prison  in  Edinburgh,)  winch  truly  seems  to 
have  be-i.  most  affected  on  this  «w*ra«.ou.  ih  much  to  be  com- 
| mended  It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 
l 


The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can 
On  such  occasions,  feel  a*  much  ns  mau — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

1 1 Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms:4 
Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  born. 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound: 

Strew’d  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 
reams, 

Flow’d  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams; 

This  of  his  candor  seem’d  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valor  should  the  bloodless  hue  ; 

And  all  with  justice  deem’d  the  two  continued 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia’s  goddess  hover’d  o’er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore  ; 

From  either  pistol  snatch’d  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite’s  head ; 

That  head,  with  greater  than  mngnetic  pow’r. 

Caught  it,  as  Dunne  caught  the  golden  show’r. 

And.  though  the  thickening  dross  will  sew  refine, 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a mine. 

“ My  son,"  she  cried,  “ ne’er  thirst  for  gore  again, 
Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 

O'er  politic*  and  poesy  presale, 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britanniu’s  guide  ! 

For  long  as  Albion’s  heedless  nous  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold,  a chosen  baud  shall  aid  thy  plan, 

And  own  thee  chieftniu  of  the  critic  clan. 

First  iu  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  lie  seen 
The  traveled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.1 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer, * and  sometime*. 
In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes, 

Smug  Sydney*  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek, 

And  classic  Hallutit,10  much  reuowu'd  for  (*reck  ; 


criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the 
edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  DC  of  the  softer  sex.  be- 
cause her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  tins  day  was  truly  feminine 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a little  selfish. 

1 His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a member  of  |Si 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  “ (Jell's  Topography 
Troy.” — [George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Ear!  o(  Aber- 
deen. K.  T.f  F.  K.S.,  and  I*.  S.  A.  In  P32.  Ins  lordship 
published  an  *‘  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Gre- 
cian Architecture.”) 

■ Mr.  Herbert  in  a translator  of  Icelandic  and  othrr  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a Song  on  the  Recovery  of 
Thor's  Hammer .”  the  translation  is  a pleasant  chant  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  cudclh  thus 

“ Instead  of  money  ami  rings,  I wot. 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 

Thus  (Aim's  son  bis  hammer  got." 
i The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carrutr 
von.  lie  also  published,  in  1811.  ” Helga.”  a poem  in  seven 
cantos  ] 

• The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
PlymlcyW  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms  — [ Now  1*3*’)  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Ac  “Hyson's 
Address  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  Ifll  " and  many 
other  pieces  published  anonymous!  v pseudonomously.  1 
are  generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who  ! 
has  put  forth  nothing,  it  is  believed,  in  his  own  name,  ex- 
cept  a volume  of  Sermons.) 

*•  Mr.  Ilallain reviewed  Payne  Knight’s ** Taste” and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein  It  was  I 
not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  Ull  the  piv‘*  i 
rendered  it  impossible  to  rnncel  the  critique,  which  still  • 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  HaUum's  uigrmnt)  — j 
.Vof*  atU*4  to  treomd  rdition.—' The  said  llullatii  is  incensed  : 
lieeausc  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  diiteih  ' 
at  Holland  House.  If  tins  be  true,  1 am  sorry— not  for  hav-  i 
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. Scott  may  perchance  hi*  name  and  influence  lend, 

; And  paltry  PiIIuiim1  shall  traduce  hi*  Iriem! ; 
j While  gay  Thalia’s  luckless  votary,  Lambe,9 
| Durnu'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 

1 Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  away! 

| Thy  Holland's  banquet*  shall  each  toil  repay  ; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owe* 

To  Hotlaud’s  Inn  lin^s  and  to  learning's  foe*, 
j Yet  mark  one  cuutiou  ere  thy  next  Review 
i Spread  its  light  whit's  of  saiVrou  and  of  blue, 

I Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham*  destroy  the  side, 

I Turn  beef  to  bauuocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.” 

Thu*  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss’d 
Her  will,  and  vauish'd  in  a Scottish  mist* 


Then  prosper  Jeffrey  ! portent  of  the  train 
. Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  ! 
i Whatever  blessing  waits  a genuine  Scot, 
i In  double  {sirtion  sw  ells  thy  glorious  lot ; 

; For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 

, And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  caudid  sheets, 

; Whoso  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere— 

. This  scouts  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.5 
| U ! blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  euamor’d  grown, 
i Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  the*  aloue : 
j And,  too  unjust  to  other  lVtudi  men, 

I Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen  !a 


insr  said  so,  but  on  his  account,  as  I understand  hir  lord- 

I ship’s  feasts  are  preferable  to  Ins  compositions.— II  lie  did 
not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  i am  glad,  because 
it  must  have  been  painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praised. 

. If  Mr  llallam  will  Jell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name 
I shall  find  a place  in  the  text ; provided,  nevertheless,  the 
| said  iimnc  be  of  two  orthodox  musical  syllable*,  and  will 
! come  into  the  verse : till  then.  Iluliam  must  oliuid  for  waul 
of  ii  halter  — tit  cannot  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  irront 
I author  of  the  “ Middle  Ages"  and  the  *•  Const  mil  tonal  Ills* 
i lory  of  England"  from  the  insinuations  of  the  juvenile  |ioet.) 

1 1 Pillans  is  a tutor  at  Eton.— (Mr  Hillans  became  after* 

i ward*  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  mid  1ms  now 
; been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  Univer- 
sity. There  was  not,  it  )>*  believed,  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  charge  in  the  text.J 

* The  Hon  fieorac  Land*’  reviewed  “ Beresford’s  Mise- 
ries," and  is,  inorruver,  author  of  a farce  enacted  with  much 
applaii'c  .it  the  Priory.  Stauinore ; ami  danmeii  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  theatre.  Covent  Carden.  It  wars  en*  1 
Utled  ••  Whistle  for  it."— [Mr  Lambe  was.  in  1HIN,  the  sue*  i 
; cessful  candilme  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
i opposition  to  Mr.  Hobhousc  . who,  however,  defeated  him 
j in  the  following  year,  in  1*21.  Mr.  I.ambe  published  a 
j translation  of  Catullus.  In  1*32,  he  was  appointed  l nder 
j Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  tie-  j 
| tug  hi*  brother.  Lord  Melbourne.  He  died  in  1*33,] 

| » Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  xxv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  | 

j throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  tie  Cevallos,  ' 
j has  displayed  more  (loHtics  than  (toiicy  ; many  of  the  worthy  i 
buraes-H"* "t»f  Edinburgh  being  mi  incensed  lit  the  infamous  : 
principles  it  evinces,  a*  to  have  withdrawn  their  subsenp-  • 
turns.— (Here  followed,  in  the  first  edition— ••  The  name  of  j 
this  personage  is  pronounced  Rrooin  in  the  south,  but  the  I 
truly  northern  and  mutical  pronunciation  is  Uroioii-an.  in 
two  syllables  j"  but  for  this  Lord  H.  substituted  in  the  sec- 
; ond  edition  — “ It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a Piet, 
as  I supposed,  but  a Borden*r,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 
! Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay so  be  it.”] 

« 1 ought  to  a[M>logize  to  the  worthy  deities  for  intrndu- 
j dog  a new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice  : 
j but,  ala>  ' what  was  to  lx?  done  T I could  not  say  Caledo- 
■ nut's  genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to 
i be  foun  t from  Clocfcmanan  to  Caithness;  yet,  w ithout  su- 
pernatural agency,  hoar  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  7 Tile  na- 
tional •*  kelpies"  arc  too  uopoetieal,  and  Oie  “ brownies” 
and  glide  neighbors”  (spirits  of  n good  disposition)  refused 
to  extricate  him.  A goddess,  therefore,  has  been  called  for 
the  purpo-e  . and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey, 
seems  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever  held,  or  is  like- 
ly to  hold,  w ith  any  thing  heavenly. 

| * See  the  color  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

view. 


| Illustrious  Holland!  hard  would  he  hie  lot, 

| Him  hireling*  mention'd,  uud  himself  I Tirol  !’ 

I Holland,  with  Henry'  Petty*  at  Ins  hack, 

I The  whi|>|x-r-iu  and  huntsman  of  the  pack, 
i BhWd  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  *1  louse,  ' 

Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse! 

, Lone.  h'Hir  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
1 Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof 
, Sec  holiest  llallam  lay  aside  his  fork. 

Resume  hi*  pen,  review  his  Lordship*  work, 

| And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  Ins  plate. 

Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  !,fk 
Dunedin  ! view  thy  children  with  delight, 

I They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 

And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusuul  grape, 

Some  glowiug  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 
j And  tiuge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 

| My  huly  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique  ; 

| Breathes  o’er  the  page  her  pv.:fiy  of  soul, 

Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole." 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh  ! motley  sight ; 

What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite ! 

Puns,  and  a prince  within  u barrel  pent,19 
And  Dibdin’s  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 

Though  now,  thauk  Heaven!  the  Roecioma uia’s o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  mom  ; 
__  I 

• (In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Lord  Byron  pay*  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist  .— 

“ And  all  our  little  feuds— at  least  all  mine— 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubled  foe, 

(A*  far  as  rhyme  ami  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  pumat*  of  us  ilium*  oelow.) 

Are  over:  here’s  a health  t«>  * Auld  Lane  Syne  ,* 

I do  not  know  you.  and  may  never  know 
Your  lace— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Moat  nobly,  and  I own  it  from  my  soul."] 

1 1”  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  grounds  too  " — R.  |M<i  ) 

• [Lord  Henry  Petty  , — now  (1830;  Marques*  of  Lans- 
dow  tie.) 

• flu  1*13,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Al.vlos  to 
Lord  llullaiid  . tun  I we  lirid  m his  Journal  (Nov.  ITih  tins 
passage  I have  had  a most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Dim- 
land  oii  the  Brule  of  Ahvdos,  which  lie  likes,  and  so  does 
Lady  11-  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I 
don’t  deserve  any  quarter.  Vet  I Htd  think  at  the  tune,  that 
my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and 
alii  glad  1 whs  wrong,  and  wish  I had  not  been  in  *uch  a 
hurry  with  that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I would  sup- 
press even  the  memory;  but  people,  now  they  can’t  gel  a, 
make  a fuss,  1 verily  believe  out  of  contradiction.” j 

<•  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimen*  of  Imps 
do  Vega,  inserted  m his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  !«.*■ 

Iiraisod  by  his  dtstiUtreated  guests. — (We  arc  not  aware  ilia'. 
,or<!  Holland  has  subsequently  published  any  ver**  * *i- 
cept  a universally  admired  version  of  the  2*th  canto  o, 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  w hich  is  given  by  wa)  »f  appendix  to 
one  of  Mr.  \V.  Stewart  Rose’s  volumes.] 

n Certain  it  is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  ol  having  dis- 
played her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Renew  llow- 
! ever  that  may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority.  tint  the 
manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal—  no  di  tU.  (nr 
j correction. 

w In  the  melo-drarmi  of  Tekeli.  that  heroic  prince  s clap- 
ped into  a barrel  on  the  stage  . a new  asylum  for  dt*  rested 
heroes. — (In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus  — In  the  1 
melo-drania  of  Tekeli.  that  heroic  prince  is  Hupped  into  ,i 
barrel  on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  fort  res.*  Index 
himself  in  a green-house  built  expressly  for  1 he  occasion. 
’Ti.s  a pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  i»  really  a man  of 
talent,  should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  production? 
as  the  * Fortress.’ 4 Music  mad,'  Ac.  Ac.”— This  extraordi- 
nary humorist,  who  was  a mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Byron’s  satire,  has  since  distingim<hed  himself  by  works 
1 more  worthy  of  his  abilities— nine  volumes  of  highly  popu- 
lar novel*,  eni  led  “ Sayings  and  Doings”— *•  Gilbert  Cur 
uey” — a world  »f  political  jtu*  if tupni,  &c.  Ac,] 
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Yet  wh:»t  avail  the'.r  vain  attempts  to  please, 

While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ; 

While  Reynohls  vents  his  “ dammes !”  “ poohs !”  ami 
“ zounds !”' 

Anil  common-place  and  common  sense  eon  founds  ? 
While  Kenney's  “ World” — ah!  where  is  Kenney’s’ 
wit? — 


While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean  , 

Rut  as  some  hands  applaud,  a venal  few  ! 

Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Such  are  we  now.  Ah ! wherefore  should  we 
turn 


; Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit : 

Ami  Beaumont's  pilfer’d  Carutach  affords 
A tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?* •• 

Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage, 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  ! 
j Heavens!  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — uone ! 

Awake,  George  Column  !*  Cumberland,4  uwake  ! 

! Ring  the  alarum  bell ! let  folly  quake  ! 

, Oh,  Sheridan!  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
j Lot  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again  ; 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools ; 

Is* a vo  now  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 

One  classic  drama,  ami  reform  the  stuge. 

(/oils  ! o’er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  ami  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ?® 

! On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buflbon’ry's  mask, 

1 And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a cask? 

| Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  SkelBugtmi,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 

1 While  Shukspcaro,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 
i On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
l Lo ! with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
: The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 

In  grim  array  though  Lewis’  s|icctrcs  rise, 

I Stdl  Skeffmgton  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.’ 

And  sure  great  Skeffmgton  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  ami  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike  ; whose  genius  ne’er  confines 
Her  Bight  to  garnish  Greenwood’s  gay  designs ;® 
Nor  s!ee|w  with  “ Sleeping  Bounties,”  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  ucts  comes  thundering  on,® 


* All  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
prominent  in  his  comedies,  living  and  defunct.— (The  read- 
I cr  i-  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds’s  Autobiography,  published 
■ in  !,«tW,  for  a full  account  of  his  voluminous  writings  for  the 

I stage ) 

i [ Mr.  Kenney  has  since  written  many  successful  dramas.] 
* Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
the.ii  re.  stripped  the  tragedy  of  lloiiduca  of  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Cnractacus. 
Was  this  worthy  of  lus  sire?  or  of  himself ’—{Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  pa- 
rcn.  to  many  amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  theatrical  management,  the  appointment  of  colo- 
i mill  paymaster  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died 
i in  September,  ltd?,  leaving  a widow,  w hose  novel  of  “ Car- 
1 well''  has  obtained  much  approbation,  and  several  children  ; 

among  others,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  *•  Rosalie” 
! and  other  pocir.s,  now  the  Honorable  .Mrs.  Norton.) 

1 (Lord  Byron  entertained  a high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
man’s  convivial  powers. — •*  If  1 had,”  he  says,  “to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a time,  I should  say,  • Let  me 
begin  i he  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman.* 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper  ; Sheridan  for 
claret  or  jnirt.  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  hut  Colman  a whole 
regiment- -of  figA/  injonirt/.  to  be  sure,  but  still  a regiment. 
Mr.  Column  died  in  October,  1830.") 

* t Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 

••  West  Indian,”  the  “ Obsciver.”  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  autobiographies,  died  in  1811.1 
'•  (In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  vns.  “Kemble 
ives  to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  tnat,  “of  uctors, 
Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  Hie  most  supernatu- 
ral, Kean  the  medium  between  the  two  ; but  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  worth  them  all  put  together.*  Such  effect,  how- 
ever, had  Kean’s  ai  ling  on  Ins  mind,  l at  once,  on  seeing 


To  what  our  fatheru  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degencrato  Britons  ! are  ye  dead  to  shame, 

Or,  kind  to  duliiess,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 

Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  u Naldi’s  face; 

Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy’s  buffoons, 

And  worship  Catalani’s  pantaloons,10 
Since  their  own  draiiiu  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  Ilian  grimace.11 

Then  let  Auk:  'n,  skill’d  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 

Pour  her  exotic  follies  o’er  the  tow’ll. 

To  sanction  Vice,  and  limit  Decoruin  down : 

Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o’er  Deshayts, 

And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays  ; 

While  Guyton  Imuiids  liefore  til'  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes: 

Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Prwslo 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needle*  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 

Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe  ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 

.’strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening  throng! 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  ! 
Reforming  saints ! too  delicately  nice  ! 

By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  sliuve  ; 

And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  uiimown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Grevillo  and  Argyle  !” 


him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a sort  of 
convulsive  fit.  John  Kemble  died  in  1823,— his  illustrious 
stslcr  in  1830  ) 

* 1 Dibdin’s  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  had  a run  of 
nearly  a hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.) 

' Mr.  Greenwood  is.  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury 
Lane  theatre — as  such.  Mr.  Skciliiignm  is  much  indebted  lo 
him. 

* Mr.  (now  Sir  Lmnley)  Skeffmgton  is  the  Illustrious  au- 
thor of  the  “ Sleeping  Beauty:”  and  some  comedies,  par- 
ticularly “ Maids  and  Bachelors-”  Baccaluuni  baculo  ma- 
gi* qiiam  Inurodigm. 

10  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice  ; for  the  visage 
of  the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  oilier,  will  enable  us  long 
to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of 
the  lady's  appearance  m trousers. 

>'  (The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night 
after  Lord  Byron’s  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  the 
next  morning  to  the  printer,  with  a request  to  have  them 
placed  where  they  now  ap[>esir.) 

To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a street  for 
a man,  I bog  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not 
the  duke  of  that  name,  winch  is  here  alluded  lo.  A gentle- 
man, with  whom  I am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in  the  Ar- 
gyle Rooms  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.'  It 
is  but  justice  lo  the  manager  in  this  instance  lo  say,  that 
some  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested:  but  why 
are  the  implements  of  ginning  allowed  in  a place  devoted 
to  the  society  of  both  sexes  ? A pleasant  thing  for  the 
wives  mu.  daughters  of  those  who  are  blessed  or  cursed  with 


* {“  True.  It  was  Hilly  Way  who  lost  the  money.  I 
knew  him.  and  was  a subscriber  to  the  Argyle  at  the  time 
of  the  event.’’—  Byron,  1816.] 
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ENGLISH  BARDS  AND 


Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion’s  hnllow’d  fano 
Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

Behold  the  new  Petronius*  of  the  day, 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre, 

The  son£  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

For  foj)s,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  und  lords  combine: 
Each  to  his  humor — Oomiro  ull  allows ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbor’s  spouse. 
Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made  ; 

In  Plenty’s  sunshine  Fortune’s  minions  bask, 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  “ en  masque,” 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grundsire  was 
The  curtain  dropp’d,  the  gay  burietta  o'er, 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow’gers  sweep, 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap ; 

The  first  in  lengthen’d  line  majestic  swim, 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter’d  limb  ! 

Those  for  Hibernia’s  lusty  .*0118  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare  ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight, 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night 

Oh  ! Mess’d  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 

Where,  ull  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 

Each  maid  may  give  a loose  to  genial  thought. 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return'd  from  £puin, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  culls  the  rattling  main  ; 

The  jovial  caster ’s  set,  and  seven  "s  the  nick, 

Or — done  ! — a thousand  on  the  coming  trick  ! 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  ’gins  to  tire, 

And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire, 

Here’s  Powell’s  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  ;* 

Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace  ; 

While  none  but  menials  o’er  the  bed  of  death, 

Wash  thy  red  w unds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath  ; 
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Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 

The  mangled  victim  of  a drunken  Irawl, 

To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall* 

Truth ! rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand, 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 

E’en  I — least  thinking  of  a thoughtless  throng.  I 

Just  skill’d  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong,  j 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason’s  shield  is  lost, 

To  fight  my  course  through  passion’s  countless  host  * 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure’s  flow’ry  wary 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 

E’en  I must  raise  my  voice,  e’en  I must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say 
“ What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,*  than  th«  y?” 

And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a moralist  in  me. 

No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 

Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 

Then  sleep  rny  pen  forever ! and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice  ; 

Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles,* 

Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 

In  broad  St.  Giles’s  or  in  Tottcnham-rond  ? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  tho  Square? 

If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  tho  public  sight, 

What  harm  ? In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 

.Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself ; 

Miles  Andrews’  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try’. 

And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 

Lords  too  are  hards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 

And  ’tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah  ! who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes?* 
Roscommon!  Sheffield!  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a noble  head  ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.* 


such  connections,  to  hear  the  billiard-tables  rattling  in  one 
J room,  and  the  dice  in  another ! That  this  is  the  case  I my- 
I self  can  testify,  as  a late  unworthy  member  of  an  institution 
which  materially  allecis  the  morals  of  tho  higher  orders, 
while  the  lower  may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a labor 
and  labile,  without  a chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  be- 
havior.— < Conceiving  the  foregoing  note,  together  with  the 
lines  in  the  text,  to  convey  a reflection  upon  las  conduct,  as 
manager  of  the  Argyle  institution.  Colonel  Greviile  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  laird  Myron.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Leckie  (the  author  of  a work  on  Sicilian 
affairs)  on  tin;  part  of  Colonel  Greviile,  and  lo  Mr.  Moore  on 
the  purt  of  Lord  Myron  ; by  whom  it  was  amicably  settled.) 

1 Petronius,  “ Arbiter  clegantiarum’’  to  Piero,  “ and  a 
very  pretty  fellow  in  his  day,”  as  Mr.  Congreve’s  “ Old 
Bachelor"  saith  of  Hannibal. 

5 (The  original  reading  was,  '•  a Paget  for  your  wife.") 
i ^ i Know  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
j t beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 
i prtde  of  hospitality ; on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three 
o'clock;  I saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of 
{ courage,  feeling,  and  a host  of  passions.  He  was  a gallant 
i and  successful  officer  ; bis  faults  were  the  faults  of  a sailor 
—as  such.  Unions  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a brave 
man  lu  a belter  cause  : for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on 
the  deck  of  the  fngate  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  his 
I last  moments  would  have  lieen  held  up  by  his  countrymen 
' as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes.  [laird  Falkland  was 
i killed  in  a duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1609.  It  was  not  by  words 


only  that  Lord  Myron  gave  proof  of  sympathy  on  the  mel- 
ancholy occasion.  Though  his  own  difficulties  pressed  on 
linn  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief  to  tho 
widow  and  children  of  his  friend. l 

* t“  Yes : and  a precious  chase  they  led  me."— B.  1616.) 

& [‘‘  Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since.” — 
B.  1816.) 

* What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Shcornz, 
(where  lie  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  tho  oriental 
Homer  and  Catullus,)  and  behold  his  inline  assumed  bvonc 
Stott  of  Drotnore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  lite- 
rary poachers  for  the  daily  prints  ? 

1 [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  manr  years  M.  P.  for  Bewdley, 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Volunteers,  proprietor  of 
a gunpowder  manufactory  at  Hartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and’ farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Bound.  He  died  in  1814.) 

* (In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines : — 

“ In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 

A letter'd  peer  is  like  a letter’d  pig  ; 

Both  know  their  alphabet,  nut  who,  from  thence. 
Infers  that  peers  or  nigs  have  manly  sense? 

Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  Nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine.") 

» fOn  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line.  Lord  Byron  ex- 
claimed,— “ 1 thank  heaven  1 did  not  know  it ; and  would 
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The  puny  schoolboy  ami  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away  ; 

But  who  forgives  tho  senior's  ceaseless  verse,  • 
Whow  hairs  grow  hoary  a*  his  rhymes  grow  worse  1 
What  heterogeneous  honors  deck  the  peer ! 

! Lord,  rhymester,  pctit-nuiitro,  pamphleteer  !l 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage ; 

* But  managers  for  one©  cried,  “ Hold,  enough  !” 

Nor  drugg'd  (heir  audic  nee  with  tlio  tragic  stuff. 

: Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 

; Yes!  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

I And  hang  a calf-skin2  on  those  recreant  lines.1 

With  yon,  ye  Druids!  rich  in  native  lead, 

Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread  ; 

With  you  I war  not : Gill'ord’s  heavy  hand 

ILu  crush’d,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 

On  •*  all  the  talents'*  vent  your  venal  spleen  ; 

Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  he  your  screen. 

Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 

And  Melville's  Mantle*  prove  a blanket  too! 
j One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 

; And,  peace  he  with  you  ! 'tss  your  best  reward, 
j Such  damning  fame  as  Duuciuds  only  give 
| Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a morning  live  ; 


But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labors  close, 

With  names  of  greater  note  in  bless'd  repose, 
i Far  he ’t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 

Whose  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.* 

Though  Cruucu’s  hards  no  more  our  journals  till, 

! Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 

Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell’s, 

• Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Huiiz  yells ; 

■ And  Merry’s  Metaphors  appear  anew, 

Chaiu’d  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q/ 

When  some  brisk  youth,  tho  tenunt  of  u stall,’ 
Employs  a pen  less  pointed  thuu  his  aw’ 

| Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  t (hoes, 
j St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 

. Heavens ! how  the  vulgar  stare ! how  crowns  applaud . j 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  !* 
j If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  puss  his  ,:st, 

: 'Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't  the  world  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme, 

And  Capel  Lofft’  declares  *tis  quite  sublime. 

Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 

Swains ! quit  the  plough,  res'gn  the  useless  spade ! 
ls>!  Burns10  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a greater  far, 

Gifford  Wits  born  beneath  an  adverse  star. 


. not,  could  not.  if  I had.  I must  naturally  be  the  last  person 
i to  be  |M>inted  oil  delects  or  maladies."] 

I t The  Bari  of  Carlt-lo  lias  lately  published  an  eightcen- 
i penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  til*'  stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
j tor  building  a non  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship 
will  be  jm  r mil  ted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage — 
except  Ins  own  tragedies. 

a “ L)olf  that  lion's  hide. 

And  hang  a calf  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.” 

Sh alt.  King  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendent !y  bound,  form  a 
consp.curus  ornament  to  bis  buok-shelves : — 

“ Tne  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella.” 

> (“  Wrong  also— the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  tojus- 
tify  the  acerbity." — B.  Ibtfi.j— ( Lord  Ilyron  greatly  regretted 
j the  sarcasms  lie  had  published  against  Ins  noble  relation, 
i under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  in- 
; tcnttonally  slighted  him.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  written 
! in  1814.  he  a>ks. — Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
' making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I feel  disposed  to  do 
j any  tiling  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it."  And  in 
the  third  canto  of  t'tnlde  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate 
I of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle’s  youngest 
; son,  one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo : — 

*•  'fheir  praise  is  hymn’d  by  loftier  harps  than  mine  , 

Yet  one  I would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 

Partly  because  they  blend  me  w ith  his  line, 

And  /tartly  (hat  I itiil  htf  St  re  SOtnr  wrong, 

. Anil  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  ; 

And  ins  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower’d 
The  dcaih-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn’d  tiles  along. 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war’s  teiiqaist  lower’d. 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard  !” 

In  the  following  extracts  from  two  unpublished  letters, 
’ written  when  Lord  H.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possibly  be 
| traced  tho  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian 
| “ Nov.  11, 1604.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I dislike  Lord 
; Carlisle.  I respect  him,  and  might  tike  him  did  1 know  him 
belter.  For  him  my  mothrr  hat  an  ontt/MIthy — why,  I know 
! not.  I am  afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me  j but  I 
dare  say  he  would  assist  me  if  he  could  ; so  l take  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  am  obliged  to  him.  exactly  m the  same 
manner  as  if  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts."— •*  Nov.  21.  1804. 
To  Lord  Carlisle  make  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I 
. feel  more  gratitude  than  1 cun  well  express.  1 am  truly 
* obliged  to  him  for  his  endeavors,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  vour  explanation  of  his  reserve,  though  I was  hitherto 
afraid  it  might  proceed  from  personal  dislike.  For  the  fu- 
j turc,  I shall  consider  him  as  more  my  friend  than  I have 
hitho*to  been  taught  to  think.”] 


« **  Melville's  Mantle,”  a parody  on  “ Elijah's  Mantle,”  a 
poem. 

* This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
King,  seems  to  bo  a follower  of  the  Delta  Cnisca  school, 
and  has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdi-  j 
ties  in  rhyme,  as  times  go ; besides  sundry  novels  in  the  | 
style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Monk. — ("  She  since  married  \ 
the  Morning  Post— an  exceeding  good  match  ; anil  is  uow  I 
dead— which  is  bettor." — U.  lSKi.j 

* These  arc  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

5 [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoerni  'ter.  He  died  at  Seaham,  in 
IStn.  His  poems  were  afterwards  collected  bv  Pratt ; and,  I 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Miss  Milbaiik, 
then  a perfect  stranger  to  Lord  HVron.  In  a letter  written 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Vningc  frigate,  at  sea.  in  June,  1SU, 
he  says. — 11  I see  that  yours  and  Pratt’s  protege,  Blackett, 
the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spile  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a man  from 
damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amongst 
you : had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  have  been 
in  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-)  making  ; but  you 
have  made  him  immortal  with  a vengeance;  who  would 
think  ihat  anybody  would  be  such  a blockhead  as  to  sin 
against  an  express  proverb,—1  Nc  SUlor  iillra  crcpulam  !’ 

* But  snare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  are  past. 

For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  la*t.' — 
Which  two  lines  with  a scratch  under  tout,  to  show  where 
the  joke  lies,  1 beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Miss  Milbank  to 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett.”] 

* [“  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then 
patronized  by  A.  J.  B.”  (Lady  Byron  ;)  11  but  that  1 did  not 
know,  or  this  would  not  have  been  w ritten,  at  least  I think 
not.”— B.  1810.] 

* Capel  LotR,  Esq.,  the  Miecenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
prefaoe-wnter-general  to  distressed  versemcn ; a kind  of 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  he  delivered  of 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  uring  forth. — (The  poet 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Capel 
Lofft  and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  11  Farmer’s 
Boy,"  m manuscript,  recommended  it  to  a publisher,  and 
b)  ’heir  influence  in  society  and  bierature.  soon  drew  gen- 
era. Mention  to  its  merits.  It  is  distressing  to  remember 
that,  a.  er  all  that  hail  been  done  by  the  zca  of  a few  friends, 
the  public  sympathy  did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  aini 
able  Bloomfield,  who  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  1823.) 

10  f“  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been  if  a 
patrician  T We  should  liave  had  more  polish— less  fi«rce — 
just  ns  much  verse,  but  no  immortality— a divorce  aiul  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  h.ui  he  survived,  as  his  potations 
must  have  been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  long 
as  Sheridan,  and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley  ” — 
Uyron  Journal , 1613.] 
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Forsook  the  labors  of  a servile  state, 

Stemm’d  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  fate: 
Then  why  no  more  ? if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
Bloomfield!  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?* 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  laNt  abode, 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  on  ode. 

Oh  ! since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

L"t  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers  ! still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a slipper  and  a song  ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse, 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorland  weavers’  boast  Pindaric  skill, 

And  tailors’  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes. 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius ! let  me  turn  to  you. 

! Come  forth,  oh  Campbell  !*  give  thy  talents  scope  ; 

J Who  flares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 

| And  thou,  melodious  Rogers!4  rise  at  last, 

| Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
j Arise  ! let  bless’d  remembrance  still  inspire, 

| And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow’d  lyre  ; 

Restore  Ajiollo  to  bis  vacant  throne, 

Assert  thy  country’s  honor  and  thine  own 9 
What!*  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  ho]w*s  with  pious  Cow  per  sleep  ? 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns. 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  miiistr 1,  Bums ! 

No ! though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious 
brood, 

The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  fowl, 

Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  ’tis  hers  to  boast, 

Who,  least  affecting,  still  alTect  the  most: 

Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  hut  ns  they  feel — 

Bear  witness  Gifford,®  Sotheby,5  Macueil.' 

“ Why  slumbers  Gifibrd  ?”  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  ;® 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  let  us  ask  again. 

Are  there  no  follies  for  bus  pen  to  purge?10 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge?  j 

Are  there  no  sins  for  satire’s  hart!  to  greet  ? 

Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 

Shall  peers  or  prince*  tread  pollution’s  path, 

And  ’scape  alike  the  law’s  and  muse's  wrath? 

Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 

Eternal  Iteacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 

Arouse  thee,  Gifford ! be  thy  promise  claim’d, 

Make  had  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhuppv  White  !**  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 

And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

i Sec  Nathaniel  Bloom  fie  id's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he 
or  any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it.  on  the  enclosure  of 
“ Bonington  Green.” 

* Vide  “ Recollections  of  a Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire.” 

* It  would  he  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  ol  ‘‘The  Pleasures  of  Memory”  and  “The 

; Pleasure*  of  Hope,"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in 
■ our  language,  li  we  except  Pope's  “ Essay  on  Man  hut 
! so  many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
. Campbell  and  Rogers  are.  become  strange.— (Beneath  this 
| note  Lord  Byron  scribbled,  lit  IMA,— 

“ Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Bad  a nose  aquiline. 

And  would  assert  ruile 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 

While  Mr.  Mannion 
Led  a great  army  on, 

Making  Kchama'look 
Like  a fierce  Mameluke.”] 

< p*  I have  been  reading,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1813. 
“ Memory  again,  and  Hojie  together,  and  retain  all  my 
preference  of  the  former.  Bis  elegance  is  really  wonder- 
ful—theie  is  no  such  a thing  as  a vulgar  line  in  his  book.”] 

6 [“  Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  ikhmiis, 
but  has  suit  very  great  merit." — B.  18I6.J 

• Gifford,  author  of  the  Bavind  and  Mceviad.  the  first 
satires  of  the  day.  and  translator  of  Juvenal.— (The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gifford  had  always  great  weight  with  laird  Byron. 
" Any  suggestion  of  yours,”  nc  says  in  a letter  written  in 
1813,  “even  were  it  "conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of 
the  text  of  the  Bavtad,  or  a Monk  Mason  note  m Massinger, 
would  lie  obeyed."  A few  weeks  before  lus  death,  on 

j hearing  from  Ragland  of  a report  that  he  had  written  a 
satire  on  Mr.  Gifford,  he  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray:  — 

' “ Whoever  asserts  that  1 am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any 
1 thing  of  the  kind,  lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
l ever  did.  mill,  mould,  could,  or  should  write  a satire  against 
| Gifford,  or  a hair  of  his  head.  I always  considered  him  as 
my  literary  father,  and  myself  as  Ins  * prodigal'  son  ; and 
' if  I have  allowed  his  ‘ fatted  calf’  to  grow  to  an  ox  before 
he  kills  it  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I prefer  beef  to 
' vcal.”| 

1 Sotheby.  translator  of  NVieland’s  Oberon  and  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  and  author  of  “ Saul,"  an  epic  poem. — [Mr. 
Sotheby  afterwards  essentially  raised  his  reputation  by 
Various  original  pooms,  and  a translation  of  the  Iliad.  Be 
died  in  1834.} 

• Macneit,  whose  poetns  re  deservedly  popular,  particu- 

larly  “ Scotland’s  Scaith,”  and  the  “ Wnes  of  War,"  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month.— (Hector  ' 
Macneil  died  in  1818.] 

“(Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of 
“New  Morality,”  (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Frere.)  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  which  Gitlord  is  ( 
thus  apostrophized 

" Bethink  thee,  Gifford,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page ; 

1 The  hand  which  brush’d  a swarm  of  fools  away, 

Should  rouse  to  grasp  a more  reluctant  prey !' 

Think,  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  ’ 

Ah ! where  is  now  that  promise ! why  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song  ' 

Oh  ! come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side. 

With  ardent  zeal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride  ; 

With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow, 

And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe — 

No  pause— no  rest— till  weltering  on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a 
wound.”} 

10  Mr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Bavind  and 
Mteviad  should  not  be  his  last  original  works:  let  him  re- 
member, ” Mox  in  reluetantos  drncones." — [M r.  Gifford  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,— which  thence- 
forth occupied  most  of  his  time,— a few  months  after  the 
first  appearance  of  this  satire  in  184)11.] 

u Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October.  1806, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of 
studies  that  would  have  matured  a mind  which  disease  and 
poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed 
rather  than  subdued.  Bis  poems  abound  in  such  beauties 
ns  must  impress  the  render  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so 
short  a period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have 
dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  as- 
sume.—[In  a tetter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  IHI,  Loid  Byron 
says—’*  1 ain  sorry  you  don't  like  Barry  While  ; w ilh  a great 
ileal  of  cant,  winch  in  him  was  sincere,  (indeed  it  killed 
him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett,)  certes  there  is  poesy  and 
genius.  I don't  say  this  on  account  of  my  simile  and 
rhymes;  but  surely  he  w;is  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields  and 
Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Lofft  and 
Pratt  have  or  nay  kidnap  from  their  calling  into  the  service 
of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  to 
Chatterion.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he  wna  known; 
and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a man 
till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part,  I 
should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance : hi* 
very  prejudices  were  respectable."] 
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Tho  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 

Which  else  hud  sounded  an  immortal  lav. 

• Oh  ! what  a nohle  heart  was  here  undone. 

W hen  Science’  self  destroy’d  her  favorite  son  ! 

; Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 

She  sow’d  the  seeds,  hut  death  has  reap’d  the  fruit. 
’Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

' And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low 
1 So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch’d  upon  the  plain, 

' No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

I View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  wiag’d  the  shaft  that  quiver’d  in  his  heart ; 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  imped'd  the  steel; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  bust  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.1 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten’d  days, 

. That  splendid  lies  are  all  tho  poet’s  praise ; 

. That  strain’d  inventrou,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Alone  impels  tho  modern  bard  to  sing: 

’’•’is  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — uav,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  thut  fatal  word  to  genius — trite  ; 

Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  tires, 

And  decorate  tho  verse  herself  inspires: 

This  fact  in  Virtue’s  name  let  Crabbe*  attest ; 

Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.* 

I And  here  let  Shoe*  and  Genius  find  a place, 

I Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace  ; 

' To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine. 

And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter’s  line  ; 

; Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 

I Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme’s  harmonious  How  ; 

! Whde  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
j The  poet’s  rival,  but  the  painter’s  friend. 

I 

j Bless’d  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 

Whose  steps  have  press’d,  whose  eye  has  mark’d  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 

The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 

Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achuiau  shore. 

But  doubly  bless '<1  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow’d  feelings  for  those  classic  lands  ; 

Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 

« And  views  their  remnants  with  u poet's  eye ! 

Wright  I1  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 


1 [Mr.  Southey's  delightful  Life  of  Kirke  White  is  in 
every  one’s  hands.] 

• f‘  I consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius."' — B 1 ■>•’15.1 

'■  'Tins  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  ured  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Trowbridge,  in  February.  1832,  aged  seventy- eight. 
With  the  exception  ol  the  late  Lord  Stow  ell,  he  was  the 
last  surviving  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  lioswell  in  con- 
nection with  Johnson,  who  revised  Ins  poem  of  the  “ Vil- 
lage.” His  other  works  are  the  “Library,”  the  “News- 
paper." t lie  “ Borough.”  a collection  of  “ Poems,”  which 
Charles  Fox  read  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ; “ Tales,” 
nnd  also  “ Tales  of  tho  Hall.”  He  left  various  poetical 
pieces  in  MS.,  and  a collective  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  IKM,  preceded  by  un  interesting  Memoir, 
wrmen  bv  Ins  Son.] 

1 .Mr.  Slice,  author  of  “ Rhymes  on  Art,”  nnd  “ Elements 
of  Art."— [Now  (Ib30)  Sir  Martin  Shoe,  nnd  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.) 

1 Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul  general  for  the 
Seven  Islands,  is  author  of  a very  beau,  dut  poem,  just 
published : it  is  entitled  “ Herat  Ionic®.”  ai  d is  descriptive 
of  the  isles  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.— ITo  the 
third  edition,  which  came  out  in  1816,  was  added  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  "Orestc"  of  Alficri.  After  lus  return 
to  F.ngland,  Air.  Wright  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  J 


And  sure  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  tlic  laud  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

Ann  ^u,  aieiociatc  bards  !*  who  snatch’d  to  i.gnt 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aoniau  odors  breathe, 

And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 

To  grace  the  beauties  **f  your  native  tongue ; 

Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 

Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a borrow'd  tone  • 

Resign  Achaia’s  lyre,  and  strike  your  own 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  muse’s  violated  laws  ; 

But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin’s  ponqHMis  chime, 

That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 

Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn’d  than  clear, 

The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear  ; 

In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass, 

Hut  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 

While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound  : 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die: 

False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.7 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 

The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 

Whose  verse,  of  all  blit  childish  prattle  void, 

Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd:" 

Let  them — but  bold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teat  h 
A strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 

The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 

Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott !°  resigu  to  minstrels  rude 
Tho  wilder  slogan  of  a border  feud : 

Let  others  spin  their  meager  lines  for  hire  ; 

Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire  ! 

Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse  ; 

1s  t simple  Wordsworth10  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  mine ; 

Let  speetre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a ghost ; 

I^et  Moore  still  sigh  ; let  Strangford  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore  ; 


• The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  MerivaJe, 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  eminence.— (The 
late  Rev.  Koberi  Bland  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Men  vale,  “Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology."  He 
also  wrote  “ Edwy  and  Elgiva,”  the  *•  Four  Slaves  of 
Cythcra,"  &c.  In  1814,  Mr.  Merivale  published  "Orlando 
In  Roncevalles and  in  the  following  year,  “ An  Ode  on 
the  Delivery  of  Europe."  He  is  now  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Court.] 

' The  neglect  of  the  " Botanic  Garden”  is  some  proof  of 
returning  taste.  The  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

“ Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  followers  of 
Southey  nnd  Co.— [In  1708.  Charles  Lamb  „,.J  Charles 
Lloyd  published  in  conjunction  a volume,  entitled,  **  Poems 
in  Blank  Verse."  Mr  Lamb  was  also  the  author  of  “ .h  hn 
Woodville,"  “ Tales  from  Shakspeare,"  the  ••  Essays  of 
Elia,”  Ac.  He  died  in  1835.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  since  publish 
cd  “Edward  Oliver,”  a novel.  " Nug®  Canone,  and  a 
translation  of  Albert's  Tragedies.] 

» By  the  by,  I hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott’s  next  poem,  hl» 
hero  or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  " Gramarye,”  and 
more  to  grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo, 
William  of  Delorame. 

» r“  Unjust.”—  Byron,  1816.) 
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Let  I lay  ley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
i And  godly  Grahutne  chant  a stupid  stave  ; 

Let  sonneteering  Howies  his  strains  refine. 

And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line  ; 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle,*  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  anti  of  Grosvenor-placo  the  best, 
Scrawl  on.  till  d-'ulh  release  us  from  the  strain, 

Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  uguiu. 

But  thou,  with  (lowers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  luys: 

Thy  country’s  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say  ! will  not  Caledonia’s  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 

Thau  the  wild  foray  of  u plundering  clun, 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man? 

Or  Marmion’s  acts  of  darkness,  filter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood? 

Scotland ! still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praiso  his  first,  his  best  reward  ! 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 

But  ,.vn  the  vast  renown  a world  cun  give ; 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  talc  of  what  she  was  before ; 

To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall, 

And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sunguino  (loet’s  hope, 

To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 

New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nutions  rise, 

And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies  ; 

A few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 

Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song: 

E’en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a dubious  name  ! 

When  fume’s  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast. 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sloejis  at  last ; 

And  glory,  like  the  phranix*  'midst  her  fires, 

Exhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Grauta  call  her  sable  sous, 

Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns 
Shull  these  approueb  the  muse  ? all,  not  she  flies, 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton’s  prize  , 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,5  and  epic  blank  by  Hoylo  .4 
Not  him  whoso  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  lisl.® 

Ye ! who  in  Grautu’s  honors  would  surpass, 

Must  mount  her  l'egasus,  u full-grown  ass ; 

A foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dant, 

Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cum 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  “ to  please  ” 
Forgetting  dogg’rel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A would-be  satirist,  a hired  bufloou, 

A monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon," 
Condemn’d  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a magazine, 

Devotes  to  scandal  bis  congenial  mind  *, 

Himself  a living  libel  on  mankind.1 

Oh  ! dark  asylum  of  a Vandal  race !" 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 

So  lost  to  Pliuebus,  that  nor  Hodgson’s®  verse 
Can  make  thee  bettor,  nor  poor  HowsouV®  worse  11 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 

The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave  ; 

On  her  green  banks  a greener  wreath  she  wove, 

To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a genuine  poet's  fires, 

And  modern  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. rJ 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
Tho  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 

No  just  applause  her  honor’d  name  shall  lose, 

As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

i It  may  be  asked  why  I have  censured  the  Karl  of  Car- 
lisle, my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I dedicated  a vol- 
ume of  puerile  (meins  a few  years  ago  ’—The  guardianship 
was  nominal,  at  least  as  far  us  1 have  been  able  to  discover ; 
the  relationship  I cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
but  as  his  lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a very  essential 
occasion  to  me,  1 shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the 
recollection.  I do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanc- 
tion the  unjust  condemnation  of  a brother  scribbler ; but  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a preventive,  when 
th“.  V.uhor,  noble  or  ignoble,  has,  for  a series  of  years,  be- 
guiled n “discerning  public”  (as  the  advertisements  have  it) 
with  divers  reams  of  most  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense. 
Besides,  I do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl : no— his 
works  come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician 
literati.  If,  before  I escaped  from  my  teens,  I said  any 
tiling  in  favor  of  his  lordship’s  paper  books,  it  was  in  tin- 
way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of 
others  than  my  own  judgment,  and  I seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation.  I have  heard 
that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obligations  to 
Lord  Carlisle  if  so,  1 shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to 
learn  what  they  are.  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I have 
humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  Ins  primed  things,  I am 
prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  ele- 
gies, eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  :— 

“ What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas  ! not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.” 

So  savs  Pope.  Amen !— [“  Much  too  savage,, whatever  the 
foundation  might  be.”—  B.  181ft.] 
a (<•  'phe  devil  take  that  pliomix ! How  came  it  there  t” — 
B.  18100 

3 [The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the 
t “ 8tnpwreck  of  St.  Paul.”  a Seatonian  prize  poem.] 

. * (The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  “ Kxodus,"  an  epic 

I in  thirteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prize  poems.] 

3 The  “ Games  of  noyle.”  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  fce.,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of  i 
Ins  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly  ! 
staled  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  ” plagues  of  Egypt.” 

« {“  Right  enough : this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on  B.  1816.) 

7 This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  w riter  of  a poem  de- 
nominated the  “ Art  of  Pleasing,”  as  tucusa  non  lucendo,” 
containing  little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts 
us  monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the 
“ Satirist.”  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange 
the  magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavor  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove 
more  serviceable  than  his  present  salary.— (Mr.  Hew  son  J 
Clarke  was  also  the  author  of  “ The  Sauntcrer,”  and  a ; 
“ History  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.”] 

• ••  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  : 
a considerable  body  of  Vandals.”— Gibbon’s  Decline  and  i 
Fall,  vol.  li.  p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubi  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  ; the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

* This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise  : the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well 
expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a splendid  specimen.— (Besides 
a translation  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodgson  has  published  “ Lady 
Jane  Grey,”  “ Sir  Edgar,”  and  “ The  Friends,”  a poem  in 
four  books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  l)r.  But- 
ler, Lucien  Bonaparte’s  unreadable  epic  of”  Charlemagne  ”J 

i°  Hcwson  Clarke,  esq.,  us  it  is  written. 

•>  (Originally,— 

“ So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 

Thut  Smythe  and  Hodgson  %carce  redeem  thy  name.”] 

13  The  " Aboriginal  Britons,”  an  excellent  poem  by  Rich- 
ards. [The  Rev.  George  Richards,  1)  1).,  has  also  sent  from 
the  press”  Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,””  Mod- 
ern France,”  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  mil 
Hampton  Lectures  “ On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy.”! 
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Oh  ! would  thy  hards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 

And  rise  moro  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 

What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 

What  Tyre  appear'd  in  her  meridian  hour, 

’Tin  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  ! to  have  been — 
Earth's  chief  dietatress,  ocean’s  lovely  «|iioeti : 

But  Ilwite  d.Cv.}‘d,  and  Athens  strew’d  the  plain, 

And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter’d  in  the  main  ; 

Bike  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd, 

And  Britain  full,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 

But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassaudra’s  fate, 

With  warning  ever  scoff  d at,  till  too  late ; 

To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  coniine,  • 

And  urge  thy  hards  to  gain  a name  like  thine.* 

Then,  hapless  Britain  ! bo  thy  rulers  bless'd, 

The  senate’s  oracles,  the  people's  jest  ! 

Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
! The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
j While  Canning’s  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
i And  old  dame  Portland*  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

Yet  oneo  again,  adieu  ! ere  this  the  sail 
That  waits  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale; 

Anil  Afric’a  coast  and  Calpe’s  adverse  height, 

And  Siambonls  minarets  must  greet  my  sight: 
Thence  shall  1 stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,* 
Where  KufP  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 
sublime. 

But  should  I back  return,  no  tempting  press* 

Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk’s  recess : 

Bet  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  como  from  far, 

Snatch  Iris  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr  ;® 

I,ct  Aberdeen  and  Elgin* 1 11  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  lame  through  regions  of  virth  ; 


i With  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended. 

* A friend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
was  likened  l<>  an  old  woman  ' replied,  ••  he  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  past  bearing.”  Ilis  Grace  is  now  gathered 
to  Ins  grandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever ; but 
even  his  sleep  was  belter  Hum  his  colleagues’  waking.  1811. 

* Georgia.  4 Mount  Caucasus. 

a These  four  lines  originally  stood, — 

“ Lint  should  I back  return,  no  letter’d  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  liook  on  the  stage ; 

Let  vain  Valentin”  rival  luckless  Carr,t 
And  capiat  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar.” 

* [In  a letlei  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodgson, 

! Lord  Byron  savs, — “I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville 
| and  Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift’s  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 

knees  to  bee  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  while.”] 

I 1 Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  lhat  all  Ihe  figures, 

, with  ami  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias  : " Crcdnt  Juda-us  !" 

* [The  original  epithet  was  “ classic.”  Lord  Bvron  alter- 
ed n in  Hie  tiflh  edition,  and  added  this  note Rapid,’ 
indeed  ! lie  (opographizcd  and  lypogruphized  Kmc  Priam’s 
dominions  in  three  days ! 1 called  him  ‘ classic'  before  I saw 

* Lord  Valcntia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forth- 
coming. with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical, 
typographical)  deposed,  on  fur  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit, 
that  .Mr.  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the 
“ StVangcr  in  Ireland.” — O,  lie.  my  lord!  has  your  lordship 
no  more  feeling  lor  a fellow  tourist  I— but  ••  two  of  a trade," 
they  say,  A.c. 

t [From  the  many  tours  he  made,  Sir  John  was  called  I 
“ The  Jaunting  Car.’”  A wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed 
: him  in  a publication,  called  “ My  Pocket  Book;  or  Hints 
for  a itygiit  .Morne  and  Conceited  Tour,”  he  brought  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  publisher  ; but  as  the  work 
contained  only  what  ihe  court  deemed  legitimate  criticism, 
the  knight  was  nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Esq.,  the  au- 
thor of  this  pleasant  satire,  has  also  published  “The 
Wreath,”  consisimg  of  translations  from  .Sappho,  Bion,  and 
Moschus,  “ Old  Nick."  a satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.] 


Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Pliidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques; 

And  make  their  grand  saloons  a general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 

Of  Dardau  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 

I leave  tojiography  to  rapid"  Gel!  ;* 

And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  oar — at  least  with  proso. 

Thus  far  I’ve  held  my  undisturb’d  career, 

Prepared  for  rancor,  steel’d  ’gainst  selfish  fear: 

This  thing  of  rhyme  I ne’er  disdain'd  to  own — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown  : 

My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud, 

My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow’d  : 

And  now  at  once  I tear  the  veil  away: — 

Cheer  on  the  pack  ! the  quarry  stands  at  hay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house," 

By  Isiinlie’s  resentment,  or  by  Holland’s  spouse, 

Bv  Jeffrey’s  harmless  pistol,  Hallam’s  yge, 

Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  cutxigh, 

And  feel  they  loo  “ are  penetrable  stuff:” 

And  though  I hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 

Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a stubborn  foe. 

The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall  ;** 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  mo  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl’d  beneath  my  eyes: 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I’ve  learn 'd  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth  ; 
Beam'd  to  deride  the  critic’s  starch  decree, 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  mo  ; 

To  spurn  the  rod  a scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 

Nor  euro  if  courts  and  crowds  upplaud  or  hiss: 


the  Troad,  but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his 
name  what  don’t  belong  to  it.”J  ■ 

• Mr.  Golfs  Topography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  ft  51  to 
ensure  the  approbation  ot  every  man  possessed  of  classical 
taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  Gel!  conveys  to  Hie 
mind  of  the  render,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  re- 
spective works  display. — [“  Mince  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy, 
my  opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note. 
Golfs  survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.”— B.  1816.) 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece,  in  1811,  Lord  Byron 
wrote  a review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Gell’s  works  for 
the  Monthly  Review.  In  his  Diary  of  18*JI.  there  is  this 
passage “ In  reading,  I have  just  chanced  upon  an  ex- 
pression  of  Tom  Campbell's speaking  of  Collins,  he  says 
lliut  ‘ no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  characteristic  man- 

I nns  of  his  eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the  tale 
! of  Troy.*  'Tin  false— we  do  care  about  ‘ the  authenticity  of 
the  tale  of  Troy.’  I have  stood  upon  that  plain,  dotty,  for 
more  than  a mouth,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Biwant  had  impugned 
its  veracity.  It  is  true  I read  • Homer  Travestied,’  because 
Hobliouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities, 
and  I love  quizzing.  But  I still  venerated  the  grand  original 
as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the  material  facts)  and  of  place. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who  will 
]>ersuade  me,  when  1 reclined  upon  a mighty  tomb,  that  it 
did  not  contain  a hero  f— its  very  magnitude  proved  this. 
Men  do  not  labor  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead  and 
why  should  not  the  dead  be  Homer’s  dead  !”) 

>»  [Lord  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  determina-  [ 
tion  to  keep  no  journal.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  Henry  | 
Drury,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  savs,—  [ 
“ llobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparation*  for  a book  on  | 
his  return one  hundred  |>eiis,  two  gallons  of  japun  ink,  , 
and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a 
discerning  public.  I have  laid  dow  n my  pen,  but  have  prom-  > 
ised  to  contribute  a chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  kc.  &c  ”J 

11  [“  Singular  enough,  and  <hn  enough,  God  knows.”— B.  I 
1810.) 

w [In  this  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it  is,  “ we  find,” 
says  Moore,  “ the  strongest  trace  of  that  wounded  feeling, 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  wri- 
tings.”) 
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| Nay  more,  (hough  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 

| I too  cun  hunt  n poetaster  down  , 
j And,  arm'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce 
t Thus  much  I’ve  dared  ; if  my  incondite  lay 
1 Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say : 

1 This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  bionics  unjustly,  now  declare.1 
• 

rosTscnirT  to  the  second  edition. 

I have  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to 
j the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  arc  preparing  a most  vehement 
critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unniwfiii?  Muse,  whom  they 
have  already  so  oc-deviled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry  : 

'■  Tantame  animis  cudestibtts  irte !” 

I suppose  I must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Agueeneek 
saith. " An  1 h;t  l known  lie  was  so  cunning  of  fence,  I hud 
seen  him  damned  ere  I had  fought  linn."  What  a pity  it  is 
that  ! shall  tie  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  the  next 
number  has  parsed  the  Tweed!  But  1 yet  hope  to  light 
tnv  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus,  Jef- 
frey ; but  wlmt  cNe  was  to  lie  done  with  him  and  hts  dirty 
pack,  who  feed  by  “ lying  and  slandering,’'  and  slake  tliei'r 
thirst  by  “evil  speaking'"  I have  adduced  facts  already 
well  known,  ami  of  Jeffrey’s  mind  t have  stated  my  free 
opinion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury what 
scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud  1 It 
may  tie  said  that  I quit  England  because  I have  censured 
there  “ persons  of  honor  and  wit  about  town  but  t am 
coining  back  again,  and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till 


my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  ino-  , 
tives  for  leaving  England  arc  very  different  from  fears,  : 
literary  or  personal:  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  ■ 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  Hung,  my  name 
has  not  been  concealed ; 1 have  been  mostly  in  London.  , 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  sundry  cartels ; but,  alas ! “ the  ape  of  chivalry  is 
over.”  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now  -n-dnys. 

There  isa  youth  yclened  llew  .on  Clarke,  uV  udi'-s.,  .•  -,i 
a sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  1 believe,  a denizen  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  whom  l have  introduced  in  these  paces 
to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
meet ; he  is.  notwithstanding,  a very  sad  dog,  and  for  no 
reason  that  I can  discover,  except  a personal  quarrel  with  a 
bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a fellowship,  and 
whom  tlie  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  rontemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and.  what  is  w orse,  the 
defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  “ Satirist.'’  for 
one  year  and  some  months.  I am  utterly  unconscious  ~f 
having  given  him  any  provocation : indeed,  I am  guiltless  I 
of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled  with  the  **  Satirist.” 
He  has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I dare  say  Ihat, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  phased  than  othcrw ise. 

I have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  tnv  bear  and  inv  book,  except 
the  editor  of  the  ••  Satirist,”  who,  it  seems,  is  a gentleman— 
God  wot ! 1 wish  he  could  impart  a little  of  )u-  gentility  to  , 
his  subordinate  scribblers.  I hear  that  Mr.  Jeminaham  is 
about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  bis  Majeenas,  Lord  < arlisle. 
t hope  not:  be  was  one  of  the  few.  who,  in  the  very  short 
intercourse  I had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when 
a boy ; anil  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  “pour  on,  t will 
endure.”  1 have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a general 
note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publishers , 
and,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  I wish 

“ To  all  and  each  a fair  good  night. 

And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.”  * 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE; 


BEINO  AN  ALLUSION  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE  TO  THE  EPISTLE  “ AD  PIBONEB,  DE  ARTE  T0ET1CA,”  AND 


INTENDED  AS  A SEQUEL  TO  “ ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS.’'1 


••  Ergo  fungar  vice  eotis.  acutum 

Iteddere  qua;  ferruiu  valet,  exsors  ipsa  serandi.” 

Hon.  Dt  Arte  l oi- 


“ Rhymes  are  difficult  things — they  are  stubborn  things,  sir  ” 

Fielding’s  Amelia. 


4 hens.  Capuchin  Convent,  March  12, 1811, 
Who  would  not  Initffli,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter’d  face. 

Abased  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a blush. 

Saw  cits  grow  contours  underneath  his  brush  ? 

Humane  eapiti  ccrvicem  pictor  cquinam 
Jump-re  si  vein,  et  varias  inducorc  plniuaf, 


i t“The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I most  sincerely  wish 
had  never  been  written— not  only  on  account  of  the  in- 
justice of  much  of  tho  critical,  atid  some  of  the  personal 
part  of  it— but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I cannot 
approve.”— Byron.  July  14,1810.  Diudati,  Geneva.) 

* (Authors  are  apt,  it  ts«aid.  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public;  ami  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traoidmarv  value  which  Lord  Byron  attached,  even  many 
long  years  after  they  were  written,  to  these  “ Hints  from 
Horace.”  The  business  of  translating  Horace  has  hitherto 
been  a hopeless  one  and  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
cleverness  of  some  passages,  in  both  Pope’s  and  Swift's 
Imitation,  of  him,  there  had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little 
to  encourage  any  one  to  meddle  seriously  even  w ith  that 
less  difficult  department.  It  is,  comparatively,  an  easy 
affair  to  transfer  the  effect,  or  something  like  tlie  effect,  of 


Or,  should  soino  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 

A maid  of  honor  to  a mermaid’s  tail  ? 
i Or  low  Dullest — as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
j Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen? 

TJndiquc  eollatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  ntruin 
Dcsinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne  ; 


the  majestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ; but  the  Horatian  ’ 
satire  is  cast  in  a mould  of  such  exquisite  delicacy— uniting 
perfect  case  with  perfect  elegance  throughout— as  1ms 
hitherto  defied  ail  the  skill  of  the  modems.  Imrd  Byron, 
however,  having  composed  this  piece  at  Athens,  in  1811.  and 
brought  it  home  in  the  same  desk  with  the  two  first  cantos  j 
of  “ Childe  Harold,"  appears  to  have,  on  Ins  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, contemplated  its  publication  ns  far  more  likeiy  to  in- 
crease hts  reputation  than  that  of  Ins  original  poem.  Per-  , 
haps  Milton's  preference  of  the  “ Paradise  Regained”  over  . 
the  “ Paradise  Lost”  is  not  a more  decisive  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a great  author  may  mistake  the  source  of  1 
his  greatness.  > 

Lord  Byron  was  prevented  from  publishing  these  lines,  by 
1 a feeling,’ w hich,  considering  his  high  notion  of  their  merit, 
docs  him  honor.  By  accident,  or  nearly  so,  the  “ Hamid” 
came  out  before  the  “Hints;" — and  the  reception  of  Ihe 
former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  could 
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Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  pinning  friends. 
Believe  me.  Moschus,*  like  that  picture  seems 
The  hook  which,  sillier  than  a sick  man's  dreams. 
Displays  a crowd  of  figure*  incomplete, 

■ Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet.* 

i 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artistsI * * 4 *  know, 

May  shoot  a little  with  a lengthen'd  how; 

We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 

And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 

But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A labor’ll,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  sjweehes)  but  to  paltry  ends; 

And  nonsense  in  a lofty  note  goes  down 
As  port  ness  passes  with  a legal  gown : 

! Thus  many  a hard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain  ; 
The  groves  of  Gruuta.  and  her  gothic  halls,  [walls  ; 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain’d  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  advent’rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames* 

You  sketch  a tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine — 

But  daub  a shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 

You  plan  a rate — it  dwindles  to  a pot ; 

Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fasting  and  forgot ; 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  tencatis.  amici? 

Credito.  Piscines,  ixti  tabulae  fore  libritni 
Persiitnlein.  cujus,  velut  mgri  somnia,  van* 

Fimrentur  species  ; nt  nee  pes,  ncc  caput  um 
lteddatur  form*.  Pietoribus  atquc  poetis 
Qnallibet  aulendl  semper  fuit  a*qoii  noiestas. 

Scimus,  et  hanc  venlam  pctimusiine  damusque  vicissim  ■ 
Sed  non  <n  placidis  coPant  imnutia;  non  lit 
Scrpcnlcs  avibn*  eeminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Ineieptis  gravihu*  plerumqne  et  magna  professis 
Purpurcus,  late  qni  splendent,  anus  et  alter 
Assniinr  pannus  ; earn  lueus  et  ara  Diana*. 

El  propcraiitis  nqute  per  anveuos  ambitus  a pros, 

Ant  (lumen  Ithenum,  ant  pluvitts  desenbitur  arcus. 

Sed  nunc  non  oral  bis  locus:  et  fortasse  cuprpssum 
Seis  simulare : quid  hoe.  si  fractis  enatat  exspe.s 
Navitms,  a re  dato  qui  pintfitur ! amphora  co-pit 
Institui ; eurrentc  roia  cur  urceiis  exit  ? 

Dcnique  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum 

I scarcely  fail  to  take  o(T,  for  the  I ime,  the  edtre  of  his  appetite 
i for  literary  bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing 
constanllv  in  society  with  |>crsons  who  had— from  good 
sense,  or  good  nature,  or  from  both— overlooked  the  petu- 
laneies  of  his  *•  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'*  and 
felt,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  be  “ heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head"  if  he  were  10  persist  m bringing  forth  a continua- 
tion of  Ins  juvenile  lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passed  ere  he 
is  found  writing  thus  to  Mr.  Murray •—“('Jet  from  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  and  «end  me.  a proof  of  nty  * Hints  from  Horace  :*  it 
has  now  the  nnnum  prematur  in  annum  complete  for  its  pro- 
duction. I have  a notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names 
and  passages,  it  will  do;  and  I could  put  my  late  observa- 
tions for  Pope  amongst  the  notes.  As  far  as  versification 
goes,  it  is  good  : and.  in  looking  back  at  what  I wrote  about 
that  period,  I am  astonished  to  see  how  little  I have  trainer! 
on.  1 wrote  better  then  than  now  : but  that  comes  ot  nty 
having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.”  On 
hearing,  however,  that,  in  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  opinion,  the 
iambics  would  require  “ a good  deal  of  slashing”  to  suit  the 
times,  the  notion  of  prinling  them  was  once  more  abandoned. 
They  were  first  published,  therefore,  in  1831,  seven  years 
after  the  poet’s  death.] 

• • In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 

wherever  there  are  Englishmen,  1 read  an  account  of  this 

dirtv  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  11 as  a “ beast,”  and 

the  consequent  action.  &c.  The  circumstance  is.  probably, 
too  well  known  to  require  further  comment.— fThe  gentle- 
i man  here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope.  Esq.,  the  author  of 
j “ Anastasias,"  and  one  of  t lie  most  munificent  patrons  of  art 

I this  country  ever  [Kissessed.  Having,  somehow,  offended  an 
unprincipled  French  painter,  by  name  Dubost,  that  ad- 


Langh’d  into  Lethe  ny  some  quaint  Review. 

Whoso  wit  is  never  tioublesome  till— true* 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
le  t it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  trilie 
(Give  ear.  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 

I labor  to  lx*  brief — become  obscure  ; 

One  falls  while  following  elegance  tear  fast : 

Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast : 

Too  low  a third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 

He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety  ; 

Absurdly  varying,  lie  at  last  engraves 

Fish  in  "the  woods,  and  hoars  beneath  the  waver. ! 

Unless  your  care’s  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice : 

None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  sonic  part. 

Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 

For  gallygaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man  ; 

But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.’ 

Now  this  to  me,  I own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan’s  feet  to  boar  Apollo’s  frame 
Or,  with  a fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  hut — a bottle  nose .' 

Dear  authors!  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  |Hiuder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length  ; 

Maxima  purs  vatum,  pater,  et  juvenes  putre  digni, 
Dccipiiiuir  specie  recti.  Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio : sectantem  levin,  nervi 
Dcficiuut  aaiinique : professes  grandia,  target : 
Serpit  humi  tutus  niintum  tnnltlnsque  proeeila: 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiler  unam, 
Delplitnum  svlvis  appmgit.  rtuctibus  nprum. 

In  vititini  illicit  culpa*  fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

Ahnilium  circa  Indian  faber  imus  ct  ungues 
Kxpninct,  et  undies  imilabitur  a*re  capillos  ; 

Inu'lix  ti|M*ris  sumnta,  quia  poaerc  to  tain 
Nesciet.  Huno  ego  me,  si  quid  compoaere  ctircm, 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  quiiiii  pravo  vivere  naso, 
Spectanuum  nigris  oculis  mgroque  mtpillo. 

•Samite  niateriem  vestris.  qui  senbitis.  wquain 
v:r*bus  ; et  versate  dm  quid  ferre  rccusent. 

Quid  vaieant  humeri.  Cui  lecin  potenter  erit  res. 
Nee  fncundiu  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  tone  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 


venturer  revenged  himself  by  a picture  called  “ Beauty  and  , 
the  Beast."  m which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  Indy  were  represent-  i 
cd  according  to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  picture  | 
had  too  much  malice  not  to  succeed ;'  and.  to  the  disgrace  i 
of  John  Bull,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have  fetched  ; 
thirty  pounds  in  a day.  A brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his  , 
sword  through  the  canvass  ; and  M.  Du  bust  had  the  conso 
lation  to  get  five  pounds  damages.  The  affair  made  much  I 
noise  at  the  time;  though  Mr.  Hope  hail  not  then  placed  | 
lumself  on  that  seat  of  literary  eminence,  winch  lie  after 
wants  attained.  Pmbablv,  indeed,  no  man’s  reputation  tn 
the  world  was  ever  so  suddenly  and  completely  altered,  as 
his  was  by  the  appearance  of  his  magnificent  romance.  He 
died  in  1833.] 

* [“  Moschus.”— In  the  original  MS.,  “ Hobhouse.’’] 

» [The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  reference  to  the 
original,  ingenious.— Moore.)  i 

« [••  All  artists.”— Originnlly,  “ Wc  scribblers.”]  ! 

s “ Whore  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense.”—  I 

Pope 

* [This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed.— Moore.] 

i Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with 
one  tailor  and  with  one  lull, but  the  more  particular  gentle- 
men found  it  impossible  t<  confide  their  lower  garments  to 
the  mnkers  of  their  body  clothes.  1 speak  of  the  beginning 
of  1809:  what  reform  iiiaj  have  since  taken  place,  I neither 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

* [“  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  other  lmne  - MS.) 
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Nor  lift  your  load,  liefore  you’re  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wii'a  aired  voice, 

Await  the  poet,  skilful  ill  his  choice ; 

With  native  eloqtiruce  he  warn  along, 

(I race  in  his  thmight*,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  part*  the  now  omitted  line: 

This  shall  the  author  choono,  or  that  reject, 

Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 

N >r  alight  upplause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a wanting  word. 

Then  fear  not,  if  ’tin  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 

(Aa  Pitt1  has  furnish'd  us  a word  or  two. 

Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do,) 

So  you  indeed,  with  cure, — (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely,) — may  invent. 

New  wurds  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a Gallic  phrase. 

What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Drvdeu’s  or  to  Pope’s  maturcr  muse. 

If  you  can  add  a little,  say  why  not, 

As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 

Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  mid  force  of  lungs. 
Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues; 

’Tib  then — and  shall  he — lawful  to  present 
Reform  in  writing,  us  in  parliament. 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degree*, 

So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 

And  we  and  ours,  alas ! are  due  to  fate, 

And  works  and  words  but  dwindlo  to  a date. 

(Jt  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Pleraque  d literal,  el  pneecns  lu  tempus  mmtlat ; 
Hoc  arnet,  hoc  spernat  prornissi  earn  unis  auctor. 

In  verbis  etiam  lentils  cant  usque  seremlis: 

Dixits  egrefpe,  Datum  *i  oalltda  vertnun 
Reddiderit  junciura  novum.  Si  forie  neeesse  eit 
Indiras  moustrnre  recent  i bus  abdita  rerum, 

Fmgere  cmetulis  mm  oxuudita  Ccthcgig 
Continget . dabiturque  licenim  suinpta  pudenter, 

El  nova  tietaque  uuper  habebuul  verba  fidem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant.  puree  dciorta.  Quid  autem 
Caecilio  1‘iauloque  dabit  Komanus,  ndeinptmn 
Yirgilio  Varioque  ? ego  cur,  acquire  re  pnuca 
Si  poMum,  inndeor,  cum  lingua  C atoms  et  Enni 
Beriiionem  patnum  ditavent,  el  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulenl  ? Lieu  it,  setnperque  iicebit, 
Signatum  pnesente  nota  producers  nomen. 

Ul  Mlva’  foil  is  promts  mutanlur  in  nnnos  ; 

Priina  caduut  . ita  verborum  vetus  intent  wins, 

El  juvenum  utu  florent  inodo  nala,  vigcntque 
Debeuiiir  morti  nos  uostraque  : sivc  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcct. 


* Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  f * additions  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue  ; as  may  be  seen  m aany  publications,  particularly 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

> Uld  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories  are  at 
present  in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  millennium  of  black  letter:  thanks  to  our 
Hebers,  Webers,  and  Scotts ' — [There  was  considerable 
malice  in  thus  putting  Weber,  a |*>or  German  hack,  a mere 
amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  between  the  two  other 
names  t 

• “ Mac  Fleck  noe,"  the  “ Duneiad,"  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  Whatever  their  other  w ork*  may  be,  these 
originated  in  personal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  un- 
worthy rivals  ; and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  ele- 
vates the  iweucul.  tltcir  poig nancy  detracts  from  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  writers.— c For  particulars  of  Dry  den’s 
feud  w iih  Ins  successor  in  the  laurcateship,  Shad  well,  whom 
be  has  uiunorlalised  under  the  name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  and 
also  as  Qg.  in  the  second  part  of  **  Absalom  and  Aclutophel 
and  for  ttie  literary  squabbles  in  which  Swift  and  Pope  were 
engage*!,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
these  three  great  writers.  Sec  also  Mr.  D’lsraeh’s  pain- 
fully interesting  book  on  “ The  Quarrels  of  Authors. 


I Though  a*  a monarch  nod*,  and  commerce  calls, 
Ini|>etuouH  river*  stagnate  in  canals  ; 

Though  swamp*  subdued,  and  marshes  drain’d,  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 

And  rising  jiorts  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean’s  mar, 

All,  ull  must  perish  ; but,  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letter*  half  preserves  the  past 
True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a few  revive  ;* 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive. 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  aud  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  ware  which  gods  aud  angels  wage, 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 

Hi*  strain  will  touch  what  numbers  heat  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  pUat 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint. 

But  which  deserves  the  laurel — rhyme  or  blank? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 

Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  us  a Chancery  suit. 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 

You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick’s  dean.* 

Blank  verse4  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  Almonzor  rhymed  in  Dryden’n  days. 

No  sing-song  hero  runt*  in  modern  plays; 

While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun'  in  very  middling  prose. 

Regis  opus  ; aterilisve  din  palus,  aptaque  re  mis. 

Vie m as  urlxra  alit.  el  grave  seal  it  arairum 
Sen  cursurn  mutavit  uuquuin  fru inbus  n'iTnis, 

Doctu*  iter  melius  ; tnorlalta  facta  peribunt ; 

Ncduin  sertnonum  slet  honos,  el  gratia  vivas. 

Mutta  renasccntur,  qua*  jam  ceciderc  . radenfqtia 
ujh  nunc  sunt  in  lionore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
uctu  penes  arbitrium  esi  et  jus  ct  norma  lnqueadu 
Res  testa;  reguinque  ducumque  et  tristia  India, 

Quo  sertbi  posseat  numero  monstravit  Humerus. 

Veraibus  linpantcr  junctut  qucnmoiua  pnnium ; 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sementia  compos. 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegns  eintsent  auctor, 

Grammatici  cerlant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Iis  est. 

Ardulochuin  proprio  rallies  armavit  iainho  ; 

Ifunc  socci  cepe  re  pedem,  grundesqtie  cothurni, 
Altenus  aptum  sermonlbus,  et  populares 
Vlncentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  limbus  divos,  puernsqtic  deorum, 

Et  pugilein  victorcm.  et  equum  certamiae  primum, 

Et  luvenum  cunis,  ct  libera  vina  referre. 

Descnptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores. 


♦ (Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  excel  ( 
lance  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English  poetry.  Blank  I 
verse,"  he  says  m hi*  long-lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Black-  | 
wood's  Magazine,  “ unless  in  the  dramu,  no  one  except 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme.  I am  nwnre  that  i 
John.Mui  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not 
♦prevail  upon  himself  to  With  that  Miliuu  had  been  a , 
rhymer.’  The  opinions  of  that  truly  great  man,  whom, 
like  Pope,  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived by  rne  with  that  deference  which  lime  will  restore 
to  lain  from  ull  ; but,  with  all  humility,  I am  not  persuaded 
that  the  4 Paradise  Lost'  would  not  nave  been  more  nobly 
conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplet*,— al-  | 
though  even  they  could  suOtoun  the  subject,  if  well  bal-  ’ 
aneed,—  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in 
the  terza  ritna  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  couhl 
easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  ‘Seasons’  of 
Thomson  would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still 
inferior  to  lus  4 Castle  of  Indolence ,’  and  Mr.  Southey's 

4 Joan  of  Art’  no  worse."] 

* With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
jmns,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side  . w ho  permits  them  1 9 
orators,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a grave  disqumUot. 
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Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumont*  show  the  wore®, 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse. 

But  no  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin  ! damn'd  some  twenty  time*  a year ! 

Whate’er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight : — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  state. 

At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 

And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a serious  tone  ; 

Nor  u .regarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly1  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 

Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings. 

When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  tilings; 
And  lively  llnl  resigns  heroic  ire, 

To  **  holloing  Hotspur”3  and  the  sceptred  sire 

Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 

To  polish  (meins  ; — they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where’er  the  scene  bo  laid,  whate’er  the  song, 

Still  let  it  bear  th.  hearer’s  soul  along  ; 

Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche’er  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 

The  poet  cluims  our  tears ; but,  by  his  leave, 

Before  I shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish’d  Romeo  feign’d  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 

Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I should  sleep  or  sneer. 

Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a serious  face, 

And  men  Icok  angry  in  the  proper  place. 

1 At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 

And  sentiment  proscribes  a pensive  eye  ; 

For  nature  form’d  at  first  th«  inward  man, 

1 And  actors  copy  nature— wheu  they  can. 

She  bids  the  heating  heart  with  rapture  bound. 

Raised  to  the  stare,  or  levell’d  with  the  ground  ; 

Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  urnoroque,  pocta  salutor  ' 

Cur  nescire,  pud on*  prave,  quam  discere  malo  f 
Versibu*  rxpont  tragicis  res  comma  non  vult , 
ImUgrmUir  item  pnvatis.  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  car  minibus  narran  coma  ThyctUa. 

Singula  qua*quc  locum  teneanl  sortita  decenter 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comwdia  tolht, 

Iratusquc  Chrcmcs  tuinido  de'.itigat  ore : 

Et  tragicus  plcrumque  dolel  sermone  pcdestn. 
Telepbus  et  Peleux,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampulla*  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  s pedant  is  tetigisse  querela. 

Non  satis  eat  pulrhra  esse  imcmata  , dulria  sunto, 
Et.  quncunque  volent,  nnimuin  auditor!*  a gun  to. 

Ut  ndcntibus  amdent,  ita  flentibu*  ndffcnt 
Humani  vultus  : si  vis  me  Here,  dolendum  est 
Pnuitun  ipsi  tibi ; tunc  tua  me  mfurtunia  la-dent. 
Tclephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loquens, 

Aut  uormitabo,  aut  ndebo:  tnstia  uurMmn 
Vullum  verba  decent  ; iratum,  plena  nunaruin  , 
Ludentein,  laseift;  severum.  scriadictu. 

Furmal  cmm  natura  pnus  nos  intus  ad  omnrm 


! l“  Cicero  also,”  says  Addison,  “ ha*  sprinkled  several  of  his 
; works  with  them  ; and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
. abundance  of  saying*  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  ex* 
i ammation,  prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
pun  chiefly  flourished  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
i who  wo*  himself  a tolerable  punster,  and  mode  very  few 
, bishops  or  privy  councillors  that  had  not  some  tune  or  oilier 
signalized  themselves  by  a clinch  or  a conundrum.  The 
i sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Hhak- 
’ speare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  re- 
pentance by  the  former  ; as  m the  latter,  nothing  is  more 
usunl  than  to  see  a hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a dozen 
lines  together.” J 

* | In  Vanbrugh**  comedy  of  the  “ Provoked  Husband.”] 

* •*  And  in  his  car  I’ll  hollo  Mortimer !” — 1 Henry  JV. 

* (•*  Johnson.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Drawcansir  T 
Bayu.  Why,  Kir,  a great  hero,  that  frights  his  unstress, 
snubs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  wnat  he  will,  with- 
out regard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  justice.”  — lic- 
kseraai.; 


j And  f»r  expansion's  aid,  ’tis  said,  ot  sung. 

She  gave  our  mind's  interpreter — the  tongue, 

Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  then  res)  with  common  sense  ; 

O’erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  (lit, 

And  raise  a laug  i with  any  thing — but  wit 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  mnch  import, 

Wheuce  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  or 
court; 

Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 

To  draw  a “ Lying  Valet,”  or  a “ Lear,” 

A sage,  or  rakiidi  youngster  wild  from  school, 

\ wandering  “ Peregrine,”  or  plain  “ John  Bull  ;* 
Ai.  persona  please  wheu  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  bora  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a plot 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not? 

One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene : — 

Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir*  you  aspire  to  draw, 

Present  him  raving  and  above  all  law : 

If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hanu ; 

For  tears  and  treuchery,  for  good  and  evil, 

Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  aud  the  Devil ! 
But  if  a new  desigu  you  dare  essay, 

And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 

True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  pass’d, 

Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

’Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 

Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a twice-told  talc  ; 

Fortunarum  habituin  ; juvat,  aut  impcllil  ml  iram, 

Aut  ad  huniuni  mccrore  gravi  ded licit,  ct  angit  , 

Post  cflert  aiumi  molu*  interpret?  lingua. 

Hi  dicenu>  erunt  fort  unis  nbsona  dicta, 
lloinani  tollcnt  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intcrerit  multum,  Davu.-nc  loquatur,  an  hero*, 
MuturuMic  senex,  an  adhuc  flureute  juvenia 
Fervidus  , an  matrona  poten*.  an  sedula  nutrix ; 
Mercatorne  vagus,  cultorae  virentls  agelli ; 

Colchus,  an  At»yrius  ; Thebi*  milruus,  an  Argia. 

Aut  famain  scquerc,  aut  sibi  convcmentia  fiugt, 
Hcnptor.  llonoratuni  at  forte  repoma  Achillem  ; 
Impigcr.  iracundus,  incxorabilis,  accr, 

Jura  neget  *ibt  nata.  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Hit  Medea  ferox  lnvictaque,  flebihs  lno, 

Perfldus  lxion.  Io  vaga,  tnsti*  Orestes, 

Hi  quid  inexpertum  accuse  coinmittis,  et  nudes 
Personam  fbrmare  novam  ; servetur  ad  itnum 
Qu.ih*  ab  incepto  prownril, et  sibi  eooatet. 

Difficile  est  propric  eoimmmia  dicere  ;*  tuque 
Reetius  lliHCtirn  carmen  deducts  in  actus, 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  imlictaque  primus. 


• •*  Ihfinle  est  praam  commtnua  dicerr." — Mde.  Dacier, 
Mde.  de  Hevignc,  Buitrau,  and  others,  have  left  their  dis- 
pute on  the  meaning  of  thi*  passage  in  a tract  considerably 
longer  than  the  poem  of  Horace,  it  m printed  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  volume  of  .Madame  de  Kevigne’s  Letters, 
edited  by  Cfrouvelle,  Pans.  IBOtt.  Presuming  lhat  all  who 
can  construe  may  venture  an  opinion  un  such  subjects, 
particularly  ci*  so  many  who  can  no*  have  taken  the 
same  liberty,  I should  have  held  my  *•  farthing  candle”  as 
awkwardly  ns  another,  had  not  my  respect  for  Uie  wits 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Augustan  siecle  induced  me 
to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st,  Boileau  : “ II 
est  difficile  de  trailer  dcs  sujets  qui  sont  k la  portee  de  tout 
le  in<  mde  d'une  manic  re  qui  vous  les  re  rule  propres,  ce 
ui  s’appclle  s’appropner  un  sujet  par  le  tour  qu’on  y 
otine.  ‘idly,  Batteux : “ Mais  il  est  wen  difficile  de  donner 
des  traits  propres  ct  indiriduels  aux  tires  purement  pos 
sibles.”  July.  Dacier.  “ Il  est  difficile  de  trailer  convcna- 
blement  ces  caracteres  que  tout  le  mondc  peut  in  venter  ’ 
Mde.  de  Havigne’s  opinion  and  translation,  consist  mg  of  some 
thirty  pages,  I omit,  particularly  as  M.  Urouvellc  observes,  . 
" La  chose  est  bien  remarquable,  aucune  de  ces  diverses  m- 
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And  yet,  perchance,  ’tin  wiser  to  prefer 
A hackney’d  plot,  than  choose  a new,  aud  err ; 

Yet  copy  not  too  cloudy,  but  record, 

More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for 
word, 

Not  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 

But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard  ! whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  tho  nod  of  all  who  read, 

Kre  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 

Beware — for  God’s  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles  !l 
**  Awake  a louder  and  a loftier  strain,” — 

And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? — 

Publics  mntorirs  privati  juris  erit.  si 

Nec  circa  vilcm  patuluniqiie  moruberis  orbem  ; 

Nee.  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddcrc  fid  us 
Interpres.  nec  dcsilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
lTndc  pedcin  proferre  pudor  vetet,  aut  operis  lex. 

Nec  sic  ineipics.  tit  scriptor  cyclicus  olun  : 

“ Fortunam  Priaini  cantabo,  et  nobile  helium.” 

Quid  digmun  ton  to  feret  hie  promtssor  hiatu  ! 
Parturmnt  montes : nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

He  ainks  to  Southey’s  level  in  a trice. 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Not  ho  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  wurhlingx  of  his  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

“ Of  man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit” 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along,  , 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  vith  the  song*  t 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness’d  all  already  done  ; 

Leaves  on  his  puth  whatever  seems  too  mean 
To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  pugo  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Not  smoke  from  brightness, but  from  darkness — light; 

Quanto  reclius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte ! 

“ Die  mihi.  Musa,  v.  m,  capias  post  tempora  Troja;, 

Qui  mores  homimim  nuitorum  viditet  urbes." 

Non  fuinum  ex  fulgorc.  sod  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  at  speciosa  detune  nurac.ula  promat, 

Antiphnten,  Rcyllamque,  et  cum  Cvolope  Charybdiro. 

Nec  redituin  Diomedts  ab  interim  Moleagri, 

Nec  gemino  bellutn  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 

Sem|x;r  tul  eventum  festmat ; ct  in  medias  res 

terpretationr  nc  pnrait  ftre  la  veritable.”  But  by  way  of 
comfort,  it  seems,  fifty  years  afterwards,  “ Lc  lumineux 
Dumarsais"  made  his  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs 
again,  dissiper  tous  les  nuages.  et  concilicr  tons  !«■*  dissen- 
tiinens and  some  fifty  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more 
luminous,  will  doubtless  start  up  and  demolish  Dumarsais 
and  his  system  on  this  weighty  affair,  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  con- 
sequence than  astronomical  calculations  on  the  present 
comet.  I am  happy  to  say,  “ la  longueur  de  la  dissertation” 
of  M.  D.  prevents  M.  (5.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter. 
A better  noct  than  Bnileau,  and  at  least  as  good  a scholar  as 
SCvignC,  nas  said, 

* A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

And,  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  a good  deal  may  ho  rendered  ns  perilous  to  the  pro- 
prietors— f Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  interpretation  thus—'1  He 
means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  [>ersons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
done." — “ It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,” 
says  Mr.  Croker.  “that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we 
must  either  alter  the  words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual 
interpretation.  All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help 
of  the  context,  what  the  general  meaning  must  lie  : but  no 
one  seems  able 'verbum  verbo  reddere  fidus  interpres’” 
iBofttrll,  vol.  iii.  p.  438.)— But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Boi- 
leau's  translation  is  precisely  that  of  this  '•  fidus  interpres.") 

> About  two  years  ago  a young  man,  named  Townsend, 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*  (in  a reviewt  since 
deceased)  as  being  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
“ Armageddon.”  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much  ; 
but  I hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in 
his  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  much  will 
the  world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him 
before  the  public  ! But,  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  premature  display  of  Ins  plan  (sub- 
lime as  the  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not. — by  raising  ex- 
pectation too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing 
nis  argument,— rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr. 
Townsend’s  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose 
talents  I shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my 

* fOn  the  original  MS.  we  find, — “ This  note  was  written" 
(at  Athens!  “before  the  nuthor  was  apprized  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's death.”  The  old  litterateur  died  in  May,  1811,  and 
had  the  honor  to  la?  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
be  eulogized,  while  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  in 
the  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Vincent, 
his  schoolfellow,  and  through  life  his  friend.—**  Good  peo- 
ple ! the  person  you  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Cumber- 
land, an  author  of  no  small  ment : his  writings  were  chictty 
for  the  stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency : they  were  not 
without  faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with 
oaths  and  libidinous  expressions,  as,  I ain  shocked  to  ob- 
serve, ts  the  case  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as 
much  as  any  one : few  wrote  better : and  his  works  will  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage will  be  understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a 
•c iiool  for  moral  improvement,  and  his  remains  are  truly 

praise)  and  Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  ine  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  1 wish  the  author 
all  the  success  he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy 
to  see  epic  poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  tt  lies 
sunken  with  Southey,  Cottle,  Cowley.  (Mrs.  or  Abraham.) 
Ogilvy,  Wilkie.  Pye,  and  nil  the  “dull  of  past  and  present 
days."  Even  if  he  is  not  a Milion,  he  tnay  lie  better  than 
Blnrkmnrt ; If  not  a Homer,  an  Antimachus.  I Should  deem  my- 
self presumptuous,  as  a young  man.  in  offering  advice,  were  it 
not  addressed  to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  encounter : but  in  conquering  them  he 
will  find  employment ; in  having  conquered  them. his  reward. 

I know  too  well  “the  scribbler’s  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ;" 
and  1 am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  nnd  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend’s  share  will  be  from  envy; — he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this 
expression  to  malice.— [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a friend  " There  is 
a sucking  epic  poet  at  Oranta,  a Mr.  Townsend,  protege  of  j 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him,  and  his  , 
‘ Armageddon’’  I think  his  plan  (the  nmn  I don’t  know) 
borders  on  the  sublime;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  ■ 
of  the  • Last  Day’ is  a little  too  daring:  at  least,  it  looks  like  ' 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do ; and  might  remind  an  : 
ill-natured  person  of  the  lino— 

‘ And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 

But  I don’t  mean  to  cavil — only  other  folks  will ; and  he  . 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behnten  about  his  ears. 
However,  I hope  lie  will  bring  it  to  a conclusion,  though  I 
Milton  is  in  his  way.” — All  Lord  Byron's  imlictpaiions  with  , 
regard  to  this  poein.  were  realized  to  the  very  letter.  To  | 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited.  Mr.  Townsend,  j 
in  1815.  w as  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books  ; 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  “ In  the  benevolence  of  his  [ 
heart.  Mr.  Cumberland,”  he  says,  “ bestowed  praise  on  me. 
certainly  too  abundantly  ami  prematurely  ; but  I hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
— inv  own  inability  to  support  a subject,  under  which  the 
grentest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equnl  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  zeal  to 
serve  me  ”) 

* (There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.— Moohk.) 

worthy  of  mingling  with  the  illustrious  dead  which  sur 
round  us.  Rend  hts  prose  subjects  on  divinity there  you 
will  find  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  who  misted  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  May  God  forgive  him 
his  sins  : and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  receive  him 
into  everlasting  glory 

t The  “ London  Review.”  set  up  in  tS09,  under  Mr.  Cum- 
berland’s editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  in  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ; viz.  Its  having  the  writer’s  name  af-  i 
fixed  to  tho  articles.  This  plan  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  failed  utterly  as"  often 
as  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  needless,  however 
to  go  into  any  specula!  ion  on  tho  principle  here ; for  the  “ Lon- 
don Review,"  whether  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  must  soon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  duhMM. 
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And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  compounds, 

! We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  yon  would  please  tho  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  tho  many-headed  monster’s  ear; 
i If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Vppltmd  in  thunder  at  the  curt  , ill's  fall, 

Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature’s  page, 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age  ; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
I/fe’s  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told : 

< ISserve  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 

II  s pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 

And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens! 

Behold  him  Freshman  ! forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's*  devilish  verses  and — his  own  ; 

Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
lb*  flies  from  Tavoll’s  frown  to  “ Fordham’s  Mews;” 
(Unlucky  Tuvell  !*  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,*) 

F'nes,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain. 

Be  tore  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 

Hough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 

( 'ivil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash  ; 

Constant  to  naught — save  hazard  and  a whore, 

Yet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread,  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 

Tho  p — x becomes  his  passage  to  degrees ;) 

Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  tenn  away, 
And,  uncxpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 

Master  of  urts ! us  hells  and  club**  proclaim, 

Where  scarce  a blackleg  bears  a brighter  name  ! 

Launch’d  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
llo  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire  ; 

Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 

Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  tho  Rank ; 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit.  et  qua; 

Desperai  traclata  mtescere  posse,  relinquit: 

Atquc  ita  montitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet. 

Prune  ne  medium,  medio  ne  diserepet  iinutn 
Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mccum  desiderct,  audi. 

Si  plausoris  egos  aula-u  manenlis.  et  usque 
Sessun,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plauditc,  dicat 
1 .Etatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  libi  mores, 

Mobilibusipio  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Keddcre  qui  voces  jam  scit  |iuer.  et  pe<le  certo 
Signal  limnum  ; gestit  paribus  coltudere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  iemere.  el  mutatur  in  horas. 

Ju.berbis  juveuis,  tandem  custode  reinoto, 
amici  equis  canibiisquc.  et  aprici  graininc  campi ; 
Cerens  in  vitimn  fleet!,  monitonbus  as|>er, 

I’tilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  a-ns, 

Sublimis,  ciipidusquc,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix. 

IConvcrsis  studiis,  iotas  animus<|uc  vinlls 
Quneril  o|ics  et  amicilias,  inservit  honnri ; 

Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  lkboret. 


1 Harvey,  the  cirrulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used 
to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  say. 
“ the  book  had  a devil,”  Now,  such  a character  as  1 am 
] copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  the  book  ; not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
. a well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
! school  penance  of  “ Long  and  Short”  is  enough  to  beget  an 
antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a man's  life,  and,  ner- 
I haps,  so  far  may  be  an  advantage. 

s “ Infandum.  regina,  jubes  renovnro  dolorem.'  I dare 
tay  Mr.  Titvell  (to  whom  1 mean  no  affront)  will  understand 
mb ; and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  no. — 
i To  the  above  evente,  “quieque  ipse  miserrima  vidi.  et  quo- 
rum pars  magna  fui,”  ••  all  Itmes  and  terms  l ear  testimony.’" 

» (The  Itev.  O.  F.  Tavell  was  a fellow  and  tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence, 
and  owed  this  notice  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pro- 


Sits  in  tho  Senate  ; gets  a son  nnd  heir ; 

Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 

Mute,  tin  tgli  lio  votes,  unless  when  call'd  tovneet 
His  sou 's  so  sharp — he’ll  see  tho  dog  a peer  ! 

Manhood  declines — ago  palsies  every  limb ; 

He  quits  the  scene— or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Srnqies  wealth,  o’er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 

Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets. 
O’er  hoards  diminish’d  by  vonng  Hopeful’s  debts  ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy, 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — but  to  die : 

Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  those  ' 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 

Expires  unwept — is  buried — let  him  rot : 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  thong’,  ticy  please  ■ .a  .ess. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  harocst  henrts  .are  stirr'd, 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 

Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page, 

Are  lietter  told  than  acted  on  the  stage  ; 

'Hie  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 

And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 

True  Briton  all  besides,  I here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  ’tis  surely  better  to  retrench  ; 

The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show  ; 

We  hate  the  carnago  while  we  see  the  trick, 

| \nd  find  small  sympathy  ill  being  sick. 

■ Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
| Appals  an  audience  with  a monarch's  death  ; 

To  gaze  when  sable  Hilbert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature  l>ear? 

| A halter’d  heroine*  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 

! 'Ye  saved  Irene,  blit  hulf  damn'd  the  pluy, 

Malta  sencm  conveniunt  lncommoda ; rel  quod 
tyuent,  et  inventis  miser  abstmet,  ac  tiinet  uti ; 

A el  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  minis! rat, 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futurt ; 

Difficilis,  queruhis,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Sc  nuero.  castigator  censorquc  minorum. 

Malta  fenmt  mini  venientes  commoda  seeum, 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.  Ne  forte  senilcs 
Mandentur  juvent  partes,  pueroque  vinlcs. 

Semper  in  adjunctis,  aivoque  mnrabunur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  seems,  aut  acta  refertnr. 

Scgnuis  irritant  animus  dtmissa  per  mtrem 
Quam  qua*  sunt  ocuhs  subjects  ndclibus,  ct  quiB 
Ipse  sibi  iradit  spectator.  Non  lamen  intus 
Digna  gcri  promes  in  scenam  ; multaquc  tollcs 
Ex  ocuiis,  qua*  mox  imrret  facundia  priesens. 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tnic.idct ; 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 

Aut  in  nvein  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguetn. 
Quodcunque  ostcndis  mihi  sic,  iucredulus  odi. 


: tested  against  some  juvenile  vagaries,  sufficiently  explained 
in  Mr.  Moore's  Notices,  vol  i.  p.  *210.] 

* “ Hell,"  a gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  little, 
and  are  cheated  a good  deal.  “ Club.’’  a pleasant  purgatory, 
where  you  lose  more,  and  arc  not  supposed  to  be  cheated  > 
at  all. 

» “ Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  Ihe  bowstring  round  • 
her  neck;  but  the  audience  cried  out ‘Murder!'  and  she 
was  obliged  to  go  off  Ihe  stage  alive.”—  HoswelFs  Johnson,  i 
(These  two  lines  were  afierwnrds  struck  out,  and  Irene  was 
carried  off,  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.  “ This  ! 
.‘•hows."  savs  Mr.  Malone,  "how  ready  in>leia  audiences  ' 
are  to  condemn,  in  a new  play,  what  ihcy  have  /requentiy 
endured  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.  Rowe  has  mare  Mo-  j 
r.cses,  in  Tamerlane,  die  by  the  bow  string  withe**-  -*»'pnc e.”  : 
Davies  assures  us.  in  his  I.ife  of  Garrick,  that  the  airuu^ing 
Irene,  contrary  to  Horace’s  rule,  comm  populo,  was  suggested 
by  Garrick.  Sec  Crokcr’s  Boswell,  vol.  i.  p.  ITU.) 
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And  (Heaven  he  praised  !)  our  tolerating  time® 

Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes ; 

And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 
To  chango  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a snake  ! 

Because.  ji  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 

We  loathe  the  actiou  which  exceeds  belief: 

And  yut,  God  knows!  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  “ heroines  blue 

Above  all  tilings,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 

Eke  out  j nar  acts,  I pray,  with  mortal  man  ; 

Nor  call  a ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doom  for  your  escape. 

Of  ail  the  monstrous  things  I'd  fain  forbid, 
l loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did  ;* 

Where  good  aud  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 

Rage,  love,  and  aught  hut  moralize,  in  song. 

Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 

Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends ! 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipp'd  away. 

Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread, 

Where  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their 
bread, 

' In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice, 

I It  scorns  amusements  which  ure  not  of  price. 

Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 

Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 

His  auguish  doubling  by  his  own  •*  encore 
Squeezed  in  “ Fop’s  Alley,”  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  tile  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a glad  release : 

Why  this,  and  more,  he  sutlers — eon  ye  guess  ? — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress! 


So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools  ; 

Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they’re  sure  of  fools ! 

Ere  scenes  were  pluy'd  by  many  a reverend  clerk,* 

. (What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark?)4 
I Iu  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  niornee-inumm'ry,  and  coarse  joke* 
Improving  yearn,  with  thiugs  no  longer  known. 
Produced  blithe  Punch  aud  merry  Madume  Joan, 

Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 

'Tis  strange  Bntvolio*  sutlers  such  a show  ;* 

.Suppressing  peer!  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place,  j 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  follow'i.  .'oniedy,  and  reach'd  hei  prime, 

In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 

Mad  wag ! who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spnred  the  best, 
Aud  turn’d  some  very  serious  things  to  iest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  aurtm, 

| Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteer* 

I “ Alas,  poor  Yoriok  ! 1 now  forever  mute ! 

Whoever  loves  a laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  stnile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
! Ape  the  swolu  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens. 

When  “ ChmnonhntonlhologoH  must  die,” 

And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  ! with  whom  once  mure  I hope  to  sit, 

And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can’t  at  wit ; 

Yes,  friend  ! for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell. 

And  hear  Swift’s  motto,  **  Vive  la  bagatelle !” 

Which  charm’d  our  days  in  each  .Ego an  clime, 

As  oft  tit  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.1 
t Then  may  Euphroeynr,  who  sped  the  past, 

Soothe  thy  life’s  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last; 

Hut  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Pluto's  bed,0 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  .Vud. 


Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  produrtior  actu 
Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  el  speclaiu  repont. 


i In  the  postscript  to  the  “Castle  Spectre,"  Mr.  Lewis 
tells  us,  that  though  black*  with  unknown  m England  ut 
the  period  of  hi*  action,  yet  he  bus  made  the  anachronism 
to  set  off  the  scene  ; and  it  he  could  have  produced  the  eflect 
“by  making  hi*  heroine  blue,’* — 1 quote  hun— “blue  he 
would  have  made  her 

’fin  170ft,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  “ E«*«av  on  the 
Operas  after  the  Italian  inauurr.  which  arealioulto  he  estab- 
lished on  the  English  Stage  j”  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show, 
that  it  tea  diversion  of  more  pernicious  consequence  than 
the  most  licentious  play  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage. j 

3 “ The  first  theatrical  representations, entitled  ‘ Mysteries 
and  Moral  dies,  * were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 
monks,  (as  the  only  jrersons  who  could  read.)  and  latterly  bv 
the  clergy  and  students  of  the  universities.  The  dramatis 
persona;  w ere  usually  Adam,  Pater  Corlcstls,  Faith,  Vice," 
4te.  tic  — Hre  W iirinn’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  (These, 
to  modern  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
form uiees.  were  thought  to  i ,u»  -ibute  so  much  to  the  infor- 
mation and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
granted  a pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  Wfiitttunwrek  at 
Chester,  beginning  with  the  “ Creation"  mid  ending  with  the 
“General  Judgment."  These  were  performed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  different  trailing  companies  of  that  city.  The 
*•  Creation"  w as  |>erformcl  by  the  drapers  . the  *•  Deluge" 
by  the  dyers.  “Abraham,  Melctiisedec,  and  Lot"  by  the 
barbers  . the  “ Purification"  by  the  blacksmiths ; the  *•  Last 
Supi*er"  by  the  bakers  ; the  *•  Resurrection ” by  the  skin- 
ners . and  the  “ Ascension"  by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Payne 
Collier’s  work  on  English  Drama! ic  Poetry,  the  render  will 
ind  an  abstract  of  the  several  collections  of  the«e-  mystery-  i 
plays,  winch  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  light  il  throws 
on  the  early  days  of  our  druma,  but  instructive  aud  valuable 
for  the  curious  information  it  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
Strangely  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  prevailed, 
a. most  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible  were  m 
common  use.  bee  nh»o  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvi. 


Nec  Dens  intend t,  nisi  digitus  rindice  nodus 
Incident.  * * * • 


j 4 [Here  follow  s in  the  original  MS.— 

“ Who  did  w hat  VestriS — yet,  at  least,— cannot, 

And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  Cllk>Ue.”J 

* Benvolio  doe*  not  bet ; but  every  man  who  maintains  . 
race-horses  is  a promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  ol  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a little  phnrisaical.  Is  it  an  excul- 
pation I 1 think  HOI.  I never  yet  heard  a bawd  praised  for  ; 
chastity,  because  »\t  A«-r»r/f  did  not  commit  fornication  ! 

• [ For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  the  original  MS,,  •«  Earl  Gr*  ' 
venor ;"  and  for  the  next  couplet — 

" Suppressing  peer ! to  whom  each  vice  gives  place,  . 
Save  gambling — for  Ins  Lordship  loves  a race." 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions  J 
Lord  tiros  venor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt 
1 distinguished  himself  by  some  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
1 papers,  or  the  like,  at  tbc  same  time  that  he  was  known  lo 
keep  a stud  at  Newmarket  -but  why  a lung  note  on  a sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  amt  perhaps  mistaken  ’] 

7 [In  dedicating  the  fourih  canto  of  “Cbilde  Harold"  to  j 
tils  fellow  traveller.  Lord  Byron  describes  him  as  “one  to 
whom  he  w as  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  en*  1 
lightened  friendship;  one  whom  he  bad  long  known,  and 
accompanied  far,  w hom  be  had  found  wakeful  over  his  sick- 
ness and  kind  m his  sorrow,  glad  m his  prosperity  aud  firir 
in  Ins  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril while  i 
Mr.  liobhouse,  ut  describing  a short  tour  to  Negropontc,  in  I 
| which  Ins  noble  friend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  re-  | 
grots  the  absence  of  a companion,  " who,  to  quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  ingenuity  of  remark,  united  that  gay  good  hu- 
mor w luch  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  tin;  pressure  of  fa- 
tigue. and  softens  the  aspect  of  ever)  difficulty  and  danger 
» Under  Plato's  pillow  a volume  of  the  .Winn  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died.— Tide  HartheU'uni,  De  Pauw.or 
Diogenes  Laertius,  if  agreeable.  De  Pnuw  calls  it  a »e*t-  i 
book.  Cumberland,  in  (us  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  like  the  , 
nayings  of  Publiu*  Syr  us. 


ogle 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 

, Where  fetter’d  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies  ;l 
Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  fear’d  her  glance  ; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dntice ! 

Yet  Chesterfield,*  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
’Cainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays; 
Uncheck'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 

And  damning  dill  ness  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  net  !*  again  let  Humor  roam, 

Wild  o'er  the  stage — we’ve  time  for  teure  at  home ; 
Let  “ Archer”  plant  the  horns  on  “ Sullen’s”  brows, 

I And  **  Estifania”  gull  her  “ Copper”4  spouse  ; 

The  moral’s  scant — but  that  may  be  excused, 

I Men  go  not  to  be  Icclured,  but  amused, 
t He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
I Must  wear  a head  in  want  of  Willis’  skill  f 

1 [The  follow  mg  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Play* 
house*  Dili  —In  1.35,  Sir  John  Barnard  brought  in  a bill  " to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players.”  The  minister. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conceiving  this  to  be  a favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  checking  the  abuse  of  theatrical  representation, pro- 
posed to  insert  a clause  to  ratify  and  confirm,  if  not  enlarge, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing  plays;  and 
at  the  same  time  insinuated,  that  unless  this  addition  was 
made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John  Barnard 
strongly  objected  to  this  clause  ; contending  that  the  power 
of  that  officer  w as  already  too  great,  and  had  been  often  wan- 
tonly exercised.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  tuii.  rather  than 
establish  by  law  a power  in  it  single  officer  so  much  under  the 
! direction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  scs- 
| sion  of  1737,  an  opportunity  ottered,  winch  Sir  Robert  did 
j not  fail  to  seize.  The  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  The- 
atre having  brought  to  him  a farce  called  “The  Golden 
j Rump.*’  which  had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  mtnis- 
j ter  paid  the  profit!*  winch  might  have  accrued  from  the  j>er* 
j forniancc,  and  detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts 
j of  the  most  exceptionable  passages,  nltounduig  m profane* 
I ness,  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  house,  and 
■ obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  limit  the  number  of  play* 
houses;  to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ; and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to 
take  out  a license  for  every  production  before  it  could  up- 
j pear  on  the  stage.) 

» His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  eln- 
qucnl  efforts. — [Though  the  Playhouse  Util  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  wariitlv  opposed  in  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  times.  The 
following  passage,  which  iclatcs  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  will  show*  the  style  of  the  oration  — The  Bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty.  but  it  is  likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  my  l,ord*,  is  a sort  of  pro- 
perty , it  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  it.  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  have  to  depend  on.  Thank  God ! my 
Lord*,  we  have  a dependence  of  another  kind  ; we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  support,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us  . but  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoever’*  property  it  may 
t>e.  Those  gentlemen  who  hare  any  such  property  are  all, 
I hope,  our  friends ; do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  urbitrary  restraint.  I must  own,  I cannot  easily 
| agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  w it ; but  by  this  bill  it  is  to 
j be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised  . for,  if  this  bill  pusses,  it 
cannot  be  retailed  in  a proper  way  w ithout  a permit : and  the 
1 Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honor  of  being  chief  gauger, 
supervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury.  But,  w hut  is  still 
more  bard,  though  the  poor  author.— the  proprietor,  I should 
: s;»v  - cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and  agreed 
v .tb  a purchaser,  yet  before  he  can  propose  to  seek  for 
, , purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit  to  have  his  goods 
•immajred  at  this  new  excise  office  ; where  they  may  be  de- 
tained for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he  may  find  them 
returned  us  prohibited  goods ; by  which  his  chief  and  best 
i market  will  tic  forever  shut  against  him,  without  the  least 
, shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  law*  of  his  country  or  the 
laws  of  the  singe.  These  hardships,  this  hazard,  w Inch  every 
gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing  for  the 
stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a generous  and 
free  spirit  from  attempting  ai  y thing  in  that  way  ; and  as  the 
i stage  has  always  been  the  pr<  per  channel  for  w it  and  humor, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I speak  against  this  bill,  I must 
tluuk  I t .end  the  cause  of  wit,  I plead  the  cause  of  humor, 
1 pie  ad  the  cause  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  every  gentleman 
ot  taste  in  the  kingdom,  llie  stage  and  the  press,  my  lamls, 
ate  two  of  our  out-sentrics : if  we  remove  them,  if  we  hood- 


Ay,  bill  Mach  oath's  example — psha  ! — no  more ! 

It  form’d  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form’d  bcf#rt»  J* 
And,  spite  of  pnriti  as  and  Collier’s  corse* 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodielic  men 
Nor  bum  damn'd  l>rary  if  it  rise  again* 

‘ But  why  to  bruin -scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 

For  times  of  tire  and  fagot  let  them  hope  l 
Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E'eu  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin  ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex’d  apology  of  sin  ! 

While  the  I word's  servant  chastrns  whom  he  loves. 
And  Simeon*  kicks,  where  Buxter  only  **  shoves.”* 

wink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  fetters,  the  enemy  may  sur- 
prise ns.  Therefore.  I must  look  upon  the  bill  now  before  us 
as  a step  for  introducing  arV.it  rary  power  into  this  kingdom."] 

• ["  Repeal  that  Act  .’"—After  a lapse  of  nearly  a century, 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
performance  of  the  drama,  has  again  become  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  inquiry  and  report.] 

4 Michael  Perez,  the  44  Copper  Captain,”  in  “ Rule  a Wife 
and  have  a Wife.” 

•[Of  this  "skill,"  Reynolds,  in  his  44  Life  and  Times” 
records  a remarkable  instance.  The  doctor  had,  it  seems,  an 
44  rye  like  Mars,  L»  threaten  and  command."  Threaten,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ; for  his  numerous  patients  stood  as 
much  in  aw  e of  this  formidable  w eapon  as  of  bars,  chains,  or 
strait  waistcoats.  Alter  a few  weeks'  attendance  on  the 
King,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a razor  to  shave  himself,  and 
a penknife  to  cut  Ins  nails.  For  this  hp  was  one  evening 
charged  by  the  other  physteians,  before  a committee  of  the 
liou*e  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  imprudence.  Mr 
' Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know,  "If  the  royal  patient  had  become  out- 
! rageous  at  the  moment,  w hat  power  the  doctor  possessed  of 
i instantaneously  terrifying  him  into  obedience  ?"— *•  Place 
i the  candles  between  us.  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  the  doctor,  in 
an  equally  ant  limitative  tone.  " and  I’ll  give  you  an  answer. 
: There.  Sir!  by  the  eye.  I should  have  looked  at  him  thy. 
Sir,  thy* Mr.  Burke  instantaneously  averted  his  he*t«l  , 
and,  milking  no  reply,  evidently  acknowledged  itu*  hasn't  { 
authority.  This  story  was  often  related  by  ihe  doctor  him 
sell  i 

• ( Dr.  Johnson  w ns  of  the  like  opinion  Of  the  14  Beggars’ 
Opera”  he  says,  in  his  Life  of  (Jay  — " The  play,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral 
purpose,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  do  good  ; nor  can  u be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  requires  or 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in 
any  elegant  diversion ; nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine 
that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees  Macheath  re- 
prieved upon  the  stage.”  On  another  occasion,  the  common 
question  with  regard  (olhtK  opera  having  been  introduced, he 
said,— 44  As  to  this  mailer,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  il  than  in  reality  it  ever  had  . for  1 do  not  believe 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  u rogue  by  being  present  at  that 
representation.”— See  Croker’s  Boswell,  vol.  iii.  p.  242.  j 

• Jerry  Collier’s  controversy  with  Congreve,  fcc  on  the 
subject  ’of  tin;  drama,  is  too  well  knowu  to  require  further 
comment. 

• l"  //  it  nse  again  " — When  Lord  Byron  penned  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  imagined  tlmt  he  should  so  sof>n 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  open- 
ing of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the  committee  for 
managing  its  concerns.] 

• M r.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and  castignlor  of 
“ good  works.”  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Suckles,  a 
laborer  in  Ihe  same  vineyard  —but  I say  no  more,  for,  ae- 

! cording  to  Johnny  in  full  congregation,  " no  hope*  Jot  them 
j as  laughs” — [The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  fellow*  of  King’s 
, College,  Cambridge,— a zealous  Calvinist,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  zeal,  has  been  engaged  in  sundry  warm  dis- 
putations with  other  divines  of  the  university.  Resides 
many  single  sermons,  he  has  published  " Helps*  to  Compo- 
sition, or  500  Skeleton  Sermons,”  in  five  volumes  ; and 
“ Hone  Homiletics,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  skelc 
tons'  upon  the  whole  Scripture.”  in  eleven  volumes.) 

1,1 14  Baxter’s  Shove  to  heovy-a — d Christians”—-  the  verit- 
able title  of  a book  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to 
, be  so  again.  —(Richard  Baxter  is  described  by  Granger  as  ” a 
man  famous  for  weakness  of  body  and  strength  of  mind ; for 
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Whom  nature  guides,  so  write* *,  that  every  dunce 
Enraptured,  think*  to  do  tho  same  at  once; 

But  after  inky  thumb*  and  bitten  nail*, 

And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ; for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Popo  ? 

Yet  his  and  Philli|»x’  faults,  of  diflerent  kind, 

For  art  too  rude,  fur  uuturc  too  refined, 

Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  ’tis  to  hit 
Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a wit 

A vulgar  scribbler,  cedes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  uge,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 

The  dirty  language,  and  the  uoisome  jest, 

Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  iu  the  world  polite, 

But  even  too  nusty  for  a city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults!  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
Unmatch'd  by  uil,  save  matchless  Uudibrus! 

Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  wo  meet, 

Who  from  our  couplet  lopp’d  two  final  feet ; 

Nor  less  iu  merit  thun  the  longer  line, 

This  measure  moves  a fuvorito  of  tho  Nine. 

Though  ut  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a serious  strain. 

Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  lute 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a theme  of  weight, 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  fur 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 

Whose  fiuct nations,  tender  or  sublime, 

Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 

What  few  admire — irregularity. 

This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon  ; hut  ’tis  hard 
When  such  a word  contents  a British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o’er  some  faulty  line  ? 

Remove  whate'er  a critic  may  suspect. 

To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  “ correct  ?” 

Ex  noto  fteturn  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
Spcrct  idem  : sudel  multuui  frnstraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem:  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet; 
Tantum  dc  medio  sumtis  arced  it  honoris. 

Silvis  deducti  caveant,  me  judice.  Faiiiu, 

ISe,  velut  innati  trivns  ae  pene  forenses, 

Aut  minium  tenons  juvenentur  versibus  imquam, 

Ant  iminunda  crepcnt,  ignomuiiosaqtic  dicta. 
Oflendaolnr  miih,  qmbus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res: 
Nee.  si  quid  frieti  neons  nrobat  et  nucis  emtor, 

Aiqui.s  accipitoit  aniinit  donanlve  corona. 

Svllnba  loop  • brevi  sii-jecta  vocatur  iambus, 

Pes  ''il us : unde  etiam  trimelns  aecreseere  jus. sit 
Nomon  isinbeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus. 

Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi : non  ita  pridem, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  venire!  ad  aures, 
Spondees  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  rceepit 
Com  modus  et  paliens ; non  ut  de  sede  sccundi 
Cedcret  aut  quarta  socialilcr.  Hie  et  in  Acci 
N’obdibus  trimetns  apparet  rams,  et  Enni. 

In  scenatn  missos  nine  no  cum  pondere  versus, 

I Aut  opera*  ceteris  minium  curaquc  carcnlis, 

Aut  ignorata:  premit  artis  crimme  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  iiumoduluta  poemata  judex  ; 

Et  data  Romanis  renin  est  uidigna  poetis. 


barmg  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting 
a sense  of  it  lit  the  thoughtless  and  profligate  ; for  preaching 

• more  sc  mons,  engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing 
moi  s b oks.  than  any  other  non-conformist  of  his  age.” 
i lit.  Bar  jw  says,  that  “Ins  practical  writings  were  never 
i mended,  his  controversial  seldom  confuted.”  On  Boswell’s 

I asking  Johnson  which  of  them  he  should  read,  the  Doctor 
replied,  “ Any  of  them ; they  are  all  good."j 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase. 

To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise? 

Ye,  who  seek  finish’d  models,  never  cease, 

By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 

But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 

The  few  who  read  a page,  or  used  a pen, 

Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben  ; 

The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  lint  chaste  ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  tho  ancient  rules, 

It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools ! 

Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 

Can  also,  when  a hobbling  line  appears. 

Detect  with  fingers,  iu  default  of  cars. 

In  sooth  I do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were  ; 

Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art. 

Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a cart ; 

But  this  Ls  certain,  since  our  Shukspeure's  days, 
There’s  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  iu  plays ; 

Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 

At  least,  wc  moderns,  wisely,  ’tis  confess’d, 

Curtail,  or  silence,  the  luscivious  jest. 

Whate’er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  lioside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  naught  untried  ; 

Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse, 

And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 

Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame, 

If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  deluy, 

Would  stop,  like  Pojh',1  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Meircone  vager,  scribainquc  hcenter,  ut  oinnes 
Visuros  peccnta  putein  men,  tutus,  et  intra 
Six: m vemai  cautus  ? vitavi  denique  culpam. 

Non  lauilem  menu.  Vos  exetnpiaria  G raeca 
Noeturna  versale  nianu,  versale  diorna. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  nmneros  et 
Laudavere  sales;  minium  paticnler  utrumque, 

Nc  dicam  stulte,  inirali ; si  inodo  ego  et  vos 
Sennas  inurbamim  lepido  seponere  dieto, 
Lcgitimuuiqtic  sonum  digitis  calleuuis  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragica'  genus  uivenisse  Canuimm 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  |>oeinata  Thespis, 

Qua1  canerent  aserenique  peruncti  faicibu*  ora 
Post  hunc  personal  pal  [toque  repertor  honestu; 
iEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 

Et  docuit  iiiagnumquc  Inqui,  unique  cothurno. 

Successit  vetus  his  coiiurdm,  non  sine  mu  I la 
I.audc ; seil  in  vitiuin  libertn*  cxeidit,  et  vnn 
Dignam  lege  regi ; lex  esl  accepts ; chorusque 
Turpiter  obtieuit,  subluto  jure  uocendi. 

Nil  intontatum  nostn  liquere  poetic  ; 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus.  vestigia  Gr.eca 
Aust  deserere,  et  celebrare  domeslica  facta, 

Vet  qui  prietexlas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nee  virtute  foret  clansve  potentius  arnus. 


1 [‘‘They  support  Pope,  I see,  in  the  Quarterly.”— wrota 
laird  Byron  in  1*20,  from  Ravenna—**  il  is  a sin  arid  a shame, 
and  a damnation,  that  Pope  ! ’ should  require  it  • but  he  doss. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day.  the  poets,  disgrase 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  twist 
faultless  of  poets."  Again,  in  the  rnme  year “ I have  at 
! last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  i onse/tae 
I about  Pope  with  which  our  present  • * * » are  ove  flowing. 
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Lords  of  fc  ■ quill,  whoso  critic«l  assaults 
0* *01111  row  woolc  quartos  with  thoir  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where’er  we  fail, 

And  prove  our  murhl*  with  too  nice  u nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 

He  only  thuut'ht,  hut  you  would  make,  us  mad ! 

i But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
i Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  ho  hard  ; 

1 In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 

. Beards  of  a week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  : 
Reside  in  garrets,  Hy  from  those  they  meet, 

And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  ploase. 

The  name  of  |M>et  may  be  got  with  ease, 

So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juico 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use  ; 

Write  hut  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a Lane, 
And  keep  your  bushy  looks  a year  from  Blake 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I not  wise,  if  such  some  poets’  plight, 

To  purge  m spring — like  Bayes* — before  I writo? 
j If  tins  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile, 

1 know  no  scribbler  with  a madder  stvle  : 

I 

(piam  lingua,  I.atinm,  si  non  ofTendcret  unum- 
queinque  poetarum  limn  labor  et  mora.  Vos.  A 
Pompoms  sanguis,  carmen  reprcliemlite,  quotl  non 
Malta  dies  ct  inulta  iitura  cocrcuit.  atque 
Pratsecluin  decies  mm  e.astigavit  tul  unguem. 

Ingeuiinii  nnsera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit.  et  cxchulil  sanos  llehconc  poettis 
DeinocriHis  ; bona  pars  non  ungues  poncre  curat 
Non  barbaiu ; sec  ret  a petit  loca,  balnea  vital. 
Nanciscctur  enim  prettum  nomenque  poetic. 

Si  iribus  Anticyris  caput  msaiiabile  miiKpiam 
Tonsori  I.icmo  cominiscrit.  O ego  hevus, 

Qui  purgor  btlent  sub  verni  teni|H»ris  horain ! 

Non  alius  faccret  incliora  poeinata : vcriiin 
Nil  tanti  cst : ergo  fungar  vice  colts,  acuium 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice) 

I cannot  purchase  fume  at  such  a price, 

I’ll  labor  gra  a us  a grinder’s  wheel, 

And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel. 

Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 

From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 

And  from  my  own  exumplc — wliut  is  wroug. 

Though  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 
’Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  yott  writo  ; 

Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  he  read, 

So  shall  jou  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  (earn'd  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes  ; 

Who  models  his  deportment  ns  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 

I Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  arc, 

Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  und  bar; 

In  prnctice,  rather  than  hod  precept,  wise, 

Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  henrt,  philosophic  : 

Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 

As  joint  cxemplur  of  his  life  and  verae. 

Sometimes  a sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told, 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 

Reddere  qua’  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  sccandi: 
Mentis  el  ofliciutn,  nil  scribons  ipse,  docebo; 
l.1 tide  parentur  opes;  quid  alat  lornictque  poetam; 
(pud  decent,  quid  non ; quo  villus,  quo  feral  error. 

Scribendi  recto  sapcrc  est  et  priucipiuni  ei  fons. 
Rein  tibi  Socraticie  jMderum  ostendere  chart*  : 
Vorbnque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Quid  dulicit  | hi  true  quid  debeat,  ct  quid  anucis  ; 

Quo  sit  aruorc  parens,  quo  fraler  amaudus,  et  liospcs  ; 
QtusI  sit  conscript),  quod  judicis  otficiuin  ; qurn 
Partes  in  bellum  inissi  ducis  , die  profecto 
Reddere  persona*  sen  convenientiu  cusiuc. 

Rcspiccrc  exemplar  vitas  morumquc  jutiebo 
Doctuin  lnnlalorem,  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces, 
lnterduin  speciosa  locis  moralaquo  rede 


and  am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  indi- 
vidual can  by  prose  or  verse,  and  l will  at  least  do  it  with 
good  will.  There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer ; and,  if  it 
goes  on,  it  will  destroy  vvliat  little  good  writing  or  taste  re- 
mains amongst  us.  1 hope  there  are  still  a few  men  of  taste 
to  second  me  ; but  if  not.  I’ll  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that 
it  is  the  (test  cause  of  English  literature.”  And  again,  in 
1*21 ;— **  Neither  time,  nordislance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can 
ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  him  w ln>  is  ihc  great  moral 
poet  of  all  tunes,  of  nil  chines,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  ail 
stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood,  the  study 
of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  lie 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  ts  the  hook 
of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  re- 
ligion, he  has  assembled  all  that  a good  and  great  man  can 
gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  m consummate 
beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  ‘that  of  all  the 
members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  born  capable  of  making 
a grrat  purl,  there  may  lie  a thousand  born  capable  of  making 
us  great  generals  anil  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.’ 
Here  is  a statesman’s  opinion  of  poetry  ; it  is  honorable  to 
linn  and  to  the  art.  Such  a ‘ poet  of  a thousand  years'  w as 
Pope.  A thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  Hut  it  can  i can!  them ; 
he  is  himself  a literature.”) 

' (“  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  )>octry, 
will  lie  doubted  hy  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the 
subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present 
poets,  makes  lilt!'*  against  the  fact ; because  it  has  been  welt 
said,  that,  • next  to  him  Who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country, 
the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.’  No  one  has  ever 
denied  genius  to  Manni,  who  corrupted,  not  merely  ’.he  taste 
of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a century.  The 
great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  jioctry 
is  to  he  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  deprecia- 
tion of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  lias  been 
a kind  of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their 
sciiool,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and  even 


Moore  without  a school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers,  at  institu- 
tions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and 
young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  and  baronets  w ho  draw 
indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of 
the  w its  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united 
in  a depreciation,  of  which  their  forefathers  would  have 
been  as  much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the 
meantime,  what  have  wc  got  instead  1 The  Lake  School, 
w hich  began  with  an  epic  poem  * written  in  six  weeks,’  (so 
‘Joan  of  Arc*  proclaimed  herself.)  and  finished  with  a bal- 
lad composed  m twenty  years,  as  * Peter  Bell’s’  creator 
lakes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have 
wc  got  instead  1 A deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  ro- 
mances, imitated  from  Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both 
made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous  system. 
What  have  wc  got  instead  1 Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thulabn,  Kelmma,  (iebir,  and  such  gib- 
berish, written  in  all  metres,  and  in  no  language.”—  Huron 
Jitters,  Is  19. — See  also  the  two  pamphlets  against  Mr. 
Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  in  1*21,  in  winch  Lord  Byron’s 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  principal  feature.] 

* As  famous  a tonsor  as  Licinus  himself,  and  better  paid, 
and  may,  like  hun,  be  one  day  a senator,  having  u better 

Sualiticiition  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops,  v>z^-in- 
ependence. 

* ("  Hayes.  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  do  when  you  w rite  ? 
Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I’m  in  pretty  good  health. 

Hayes.  1 mean,  w hat  do  you  do  when  you  write  ? Smith.  I 
take  pen,  ink,  and  pajier,  and  sit  down,  Hayes.  Now  1 w rite 
standing— that’s  one  thing ; and  then  another  thing  is,  with 
what  do  you  prepare  vourself?  Smith.  Prepare  myself ! what 
the  devil  docs  the  fool  mean  1 Bayes,  why.  I’ll  fell  you 
what  I do.  If  1 am  to  write  familiar  things^  as  sonnets  to 
Arnuda,  and  the  like,  1 make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only  ; 
but  when  1 have  a grand  design  m hand,  1 ever  take  physic 
and  let  blood  : for  when  you  would  have  pure  swiftness  of 
thought,  ami  fiery  ilights’of  fancy,  you  must  Have  a care  of 
the  pensive  part.  In  line,  you  must  purge."— Rehearsal  J 
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A longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
Thau  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece!  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise. 

Whose  generous  children  narrow’d  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 

Our  hoys  (nave  ilu>se  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  “ long  and  short”  before  they’re  taught  to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 

“ A penny  saved,  my  lad,  ’«  a penny  got.” 

Babe  of  a city  birth  ! from  sixpence  take 

Tho  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? — 

“ A groat.” — “ Ah,  bravo!  Dick  hath  done  the  sum ! 
IIo'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a plum.” 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
Tis  clear,  uro  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes  ; 

And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father ’s  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children’s  sight ; 

For  poets,  (says  this  sage,1  and  many  more,) 

Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore  ; 

And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 

Discovers  little  silver,  und  less  gold, 

Because  Parnassus,  though  a mount  divine, 

Is  poor  as  Irus,a  or  an  Irish  mine.* 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 

Or  one  or  both, — to  pleuso  or  to  improve. 

Whate’er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line  ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack. 

For  brains  may  ho  o'crloadcd,  like  the  back. 

Fabu’a,  nullins  veneris,  sine  pondcre  ct  arte, 

Valdius  obleetat  populum,  mcliusque  monitor, 

Qua m.  versus  mopes  reruin,  nugseque  canora*. 

Grans  ingemum.  Grans  dedu  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqin,  prader  laudein  millms  averts. 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assent 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  dnlucere:  dicat 
Films  Albini,  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superat ! poterat  dtxissc— Triens.  Eu  ! 
Rem  poieris  servare  tuam.  Redil  uncia:  quid  fit? 
Semis.  An  time  amnios  amigo  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  seme!  unbucrit,  spcrainus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  lincnda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  I 
Aut  prod  esse  voiunt,  aut  deleelare  poetre ; 

Aut  sintul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dieere  vilie. 

Quidquid  praioipics,  eslo  brevis : ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  aninii  doeiles,  teneantque  fidelcs. 

Omne  su|>ervaeiiuin  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voltiptalis  causa  suit  proximo  verts: 

Fiction  does  best  when  tuuglit  to  look  like  truth, 
And  fniry  fables  bubble  none  but  youth  : 

Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales, 

Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whules ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense; 
Muturcr  years  require  a little  sense. 

To  end  ut  once : — tliut  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  bis  wit ; 

For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o’erflow 
Tho  patronage  of  Paternoster-row  ; 

His  book,  with  Longmun’s  liberal  aid,  shull  pass, 
(Who  ne’er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass;) 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead, 
Aud  cross  St.  George’s  Channel  and  the  'I' weed. 

But  every  thing  has  fs;  ts,  nor  is ’t  unknown 
That  hurps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 

And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner’s  call, 

With  all  his  (test  endeavors,  only  squall ; 

Dogs  blink  their  covey,  Hints  withhold  the  spark,4 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them  !)  miss  llteir  mark.* 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader’s  view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a blot  or  two ; 

But  pardon  equally  to  hooks  or  men, 

The  slips  of  human  nuturo,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 

Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 

But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 

Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe’er  he  sing. 

Is«t  Havant's*  fate  o’ertako  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a play  too  dashing  for  u dunce: 

Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  poseat  sibi  fabula  crcdi : 

Ncu  pransin  Lamias  vivmn  pnertim  extrahut  alvo. 

Centurim  seniorum  agitarit  ex|>crtiii  frugis: 

Celsi  pneiercunt  austera  poemata  Hhamncs. 

Omne  tulit  puncltim,  qtu  iiiiscmt  utile  dulci, 

Leciorem  delectando  punterque  monendo. 

Hie  meret  wra  liber  Sosiis ; hie  et  mare  transit, 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  asvum. 

Sunt  dclieta  lamen,  quibus  ignovissc  vclimus : [mens, 
Nam  ncque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quern  volt  inarms  ot 
Posccntique  gravein  persaspe  remittit  acutum  ; 

Ncc  semper  feriet  quodcunquc  minabilur  arcus. 

Vcrum  ubi  plura  nilcnt  in  carmine,  non  ego  puucis 
Offendar  mneulis,  quas  aut  ineurta  fudit, 

Aut  hiiinana  parum  cavil  natura.  Quid  ergo  est? 

Ut  senptor  si  peccat  idem  hbrarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ; et  citharccdus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qm  semper  oberrat  cadem  : 

Sic  mihi,  qui  inullum  cessat,  fit  Chtenlus  ilte, 

• 1 have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation 
runs  as  follows  : — '•  E una  cosa  a mio  credere  motto  strava- 
gante,  che  un  padre  dcsidert,  o permetta,  ehe  suo  figiiuolo 
coltivi  c perfezionl  questo  talento."  A little  further  on : 
“St  trovuno  di  rado  net  Parnaso  lo miniere  d’  oro  e d’  ar- 
geilto.” — Hducazwne  dri  f'ancwlli  del  Signor  J.oeke.  (“  If  the 
child  have  \ voetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  sutler  it  to  tie 
cherished  or  improved.’’— “ It  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any 
one  discovers  uunes  of  gold  or  silver  on  Parnassus.”] 

a “ Iro  pnuperior:”  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed 
witli  Ulysses  for  a pound  of  kid’s  fry,  which  he  lost,  and 
half  a doze  a teetit  besides.— See  Odyssey,  b.  IS. 

J The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ore 
enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a bad  guinea. 

« {This  couplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  some- 
times spoke  in  conversation  ; so  tnue.ii  so,  that  those  who 
iutew  him  might  almost  fancy  they  hear  him  utter  the 
words.— Moons.] 

s As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 
whom  he  was  under  great  obligations— “ And  Homer  ( damn 
nim  !)  ealh'1—  tt  may  be  presumed  that  anybody  or  any  tiling 
may  tic  damned  in  verse  by  poetical  license ; and,  in 

case  of  accident,  I beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a pre- 
cedent. 

• For  the  story  of  Hillv  Havard's  tragedy,  see  “ Davies’s 
Life  of  Garrick.’’  1 believe  it  is  “ Rcgulus,”  or  “ diaries 
tiie  First.”  The  moment  it  was  known  to  lie  his  ihe  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  customary 
sum  for  the  copyright. — {*•  Ilavard,”  says  Davies,  *•  was  re- 
duced to  great  straits,  and  in  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
the  story  of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  a 
proper  subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard's 
desire  of  ease  was  known  lo  be  superior  to  Ins  thirst  for 
fame  or  money  : and  Githird,  the  manager,  insisted  upon 
the  power  of  locking  turn  up  til!  the  work  was  finished. 
To  this  lie  consented  ; and  Uiffard  actually  turned  the  key 
upon  him,  and  let  him  out  at  Ins  pleasure,  till  the  play  was 
completed.  It  was  acted  with  great  emolument  to  the 
manager,  and  some  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  as  gain, 
to  the  author.  It  drew  large  crowds  lo  the  theatre;  curi- 
osity was  excited  with  respect  to  the  author:  that  was  a 
secret  to  he  kept  from  the  people;  but  Havard’s  love  of 
fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  concealed  longer  than  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting  the  play.  The  moment 
Ilavard  put  on  the  sword  and  tie-wig.  the  genteel  dress  of 
the  times,  and  professed  himself  to  be  ihe  writer  of 
'Charles  the  First,' the  audiences  were  thinned,  and  tho 
bookseller  refused  to  give  ihe  usual  sum  of  a hundred 
pounds  for  the  copyright.”] 
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At  flint  non#  deem’d  it  his ; hut  when  his  name 
Announc'd  ,he  fact — what  then? — it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 

In  a long  work  ‘tie  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  he  ; some  stand 
Tlu*  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand  j 
But  others  at  a distance  strike  the  sight ; 

This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light, 

Nor  dreuds  the  connoisseur’s  fastidious  view*, 

But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims ! ye  whom  chance,  or  choice. 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse’s  voice, 

Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise  ; 

Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 

Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  ! 

In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 

All  are  not  Erekinee  who  mislead  the  bar ; 

But  poesy  between  the  best  aud  worst 
No  medium  knows ; you  must  bo  last  or  first ; 

For  middling  poete’  miserable  volume's 

Aro  damn’d  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  aud  columns.1 

Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror ; et  idem 
Indignor,  quam  toque  bonus  dorimtat  Humerus. 

Veriim  open  Ion  go  fas  e*t  ohrepere  soinnum. 

Ul  picture,  poesis : ent  qua;,  >1  propius  stes, 

Tc  capiet  inagis  ; et  quanlam,  si  longius  abates : 
ll.ee  uinat  obscurum  ; volet  lice  sub  luce  vnieri, 
Judins  nrgutum  qua)  eon  fonnidal  acumen : 

Jl.ec  placuii  Kernel ; liiec  denes  repetita  placebit. 


1 (Here,  in  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note 

“Though  what  ‘gods,  men,  and  columns’  interdict. 

The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon— in  a Piet. 

“The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  arc  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due 
one— according  to  the  facetious  saying,  * If  God  wont  take 
ou,  the  Devil  must  ;*  and  I am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
is  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  bv  Horace,  Is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  Trial  these  gentlemen  are  in  some  cases  kinder, 
— the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good,— than  the  ‘grids,  men,  and 
columns’  of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
review  of  Campbell’s  * Gertrude  of  Wyoming  and  m Mo.  i 
31,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (given  to  me  ihc  other  day  f 
by  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  Salami*  :)  there  is  a ; 
similar  concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Janne  Graham's 

* British  Georgies.’  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his 
fame  neither  tlejicnds  on  his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the 
Edinburgh  Renew.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are 
also  loss  fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  libra- 
rians—a  word  more  with  the  author  of  ‘Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.  At  the  end  of  a poem,  and  even  of  a couplet, 
we  have  generally ‘that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a thought ;’ 
so  Mr.  Campbell  concludes  with  a thought  in  such  a man- 
ner as  . toll'll  the  whole  of  Pope’s  prescription,  and  be  as 

* unmeami./  zs  the  best  of  his  brethren 

* Because  I may  not  tfain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.’ 

When  I was  in  the  fifth  form,  I earned  to  my  master  the 
translation  of  a chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a pes- 
tilent expression  about  ‘staining  u voice,’  which  met  with 
no  quarter.  Little  did  I think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would 
have  adopted  uiv  fifth  form  * sublime’— at  least  in  so  con- 
spicuous a situation.  * Sorrow’  has  been  ‘dry’ (in  prov- 
erbs.) ami  * wet*  (in  sonnets)  this  many  a day  ; and  now  it 
‘ titans,'  and  stains  a sound,  of  all  feasible  things  1 To  be 
sure,  death-songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same 
lief  to  very  good  purpose,  if  Outalissi  had  clapped  down 
is  stanzas  unwholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Post,  or  any  other  given  hyperborean  gazette  ; or  if  the  said 
OutaliSM  luil  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight 
of  his  own  notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  over- 
charged quarto  : but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  im- 
nsatore  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tunc 
ever  chanted  In  this  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no 
discredit  to  have  made  his  exit  with  a mouthful  of  common 
asnse.  Talking  of  1 staining'  (as  Caleb  Quolein  says)  * puts 


Again,  my  Jeffrey  ! — as  that  sound  inspires, 

How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  tires ! 

Fires,  such  ax  gentle  Caledonians  feel 

When  Southrons  writhe  upou  their  critic  wheel, 

Or  mild  Eclectics,*  when  some,  worse  than  Turk*, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  “ good  work*.** 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  caiist  claim— 

My  fulcon  flics  not  at  ignoble  game. 

Mightiest  of  all  Duncdiu’N  beast*  of  chase  ! 

For  thee  rov  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  rny  Jeffrey  ! or  my  inklew*  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edgo  on  meaner  meu  ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 

Alas!  I cannot  “strike  at  wretched  kernes.”* 
Inhuman  Saxon ! wdt  thou  then  resign 
A muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thiue? 

Dear,  d — d contemnn  of  my  schoolboy  sougs, 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood’s  wrong* 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  hid  me  bleed, 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ! 

What ! not  a word  ! — and  am  1 then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a foe? 

Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  T 

0 major  juvonum,  quamvis  et  voce  paterna 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoe  tibl  dictum 
Tolle  inemor  : certis  medium  et  toierabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi : con&ultu*  juris,  et  actor 
Cuusarum  medioens,  abest  virtute  diserti 
Mi •oalse,  nec  sen  quantum  Casccilius  A ulus: 

8ed  Union  in  pretio  cat : mcdiocnbus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  conccsscre  columns). 


me  in  mind’  of  a certain  couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will 
find  in  a writer  for  whom  he,  and  his  school,  have  no  email 
contempt 

* E’en  copious  Dryden  w anted,  or  forgot, 

The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  blot  .**  ’’] 
i To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I have  to  return 
thank*  for  the  fervor  of  that  clmnty  which,  in  INK),  induced 
them  to  express  a hope  lhat  a thing  then  published  by  me 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  which,  although  natural 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend  lip*.  1 refer 
them  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  my- 
self, from  which  wine  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided 
one  or  both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived 
two  years  and  a half  those  "Elegies”  which  they  were 
kindly  preparing  to  review  , I have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give 
them  “so  joyful  a trouble.”  except,  indeed,  “upon  com- 
pulsion. Hal;”  but.  if,  as  David  says  in  the  “Rivals,”  it 
should  come  to  “bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting,”  we 
“won’t  run.  will  we.  Sir  Lucius!”  I do  not  know  what  I 
hail  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen  r r*>-  works  are  their 
lawful  perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  like  A gag,  if  it  seem 
meet  unto  them  : but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a hurry  to 
kill  off  their  author,  I am  Ignorant.  “ The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong and  now. 
as  these  Christians  have  *•  smote  me  on  one  cheek,”  1 hold 
them  up  the  other  ; and,  in  return  for  their  good  wishes, 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any 
other  set  of  men  expressed  such  sentiments,  I should  have 
smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  “ recording  angel but  from 
the  pharisees  of  ('hristianity  decency  might  be  expected. 

I can  assure  these  brethren,  that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I 
am,  1 would  not  have  treated  " mine  enemy’s  dog  thus.” 
To  show  them  the  superiority  of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever 
the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon  or  Ramsden  should  be  en-  ; 
gaged  in  such  a conflict  as  that  in  which  they  requested  me  i 
to  fall,  I hope  they  may  escape  with  being  “winged"  only, 
and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at  hand  to  extract  the  ball. — 

I Tin*  following  is  the  charitable  passage  in  the  Eclectic 
leview  of  which  Lord  Byron  speak*:— “ If  the  noble  lord 
an<l  the  Irarned  advocate  have  the  courage  requisite  to  sus- 
tain their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  the  > 
explosions  of  another  kind  of  jwwr-sar,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  cver-memorable  duel  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  f 
fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  ‘Little  Moore.’  We  con-  j 
few  there  is  sufficient  provocation, » not  in  the  critique  at 
least  in  the  satire,  to  urge  a * man  ot  honor’  to  defy  his  as- 
sailant to  mortal  combat.  Of  lias  w e abtl  io  doubt  bear 
more  in  due  time.”] 

* [“  Alas  * 1 cannot  strike  at  wretched  kt  *.’  — Macbttk.] 
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No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent? 

No  jest  on  “ minors,”  quibbles  on  a name,1 
Nor  one  fucetious  paragraph  of  blame  T 
Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  Aegean  sea 
My  hate,  untravell'd,  fondly  turn’d  to  thee. 

Ah  ! let  me  cease  ; in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  Corvd6n  unkind  Alexis  turns:1 
Thy  rhymes  are  vain  ; thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 
Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show 
What  then  ? — Edina  starves  some  lanker  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  ennst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found, 

As  bold  in  Billiugsgate,  though  less  renownM 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish  ; 

As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 

And  poppies  please  not  in  a modern  pie ; 

If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a crime, 

Wc  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites ; 

Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a gun  : 

Will  he  who  swims  uot  to  the  river  run  ? 

Ut  grains  inter  mensas  symplionia  discors, 

Et  crassum  unguentuin,  et  Bnrdo  cum  inelle  papaver 
Oflendunt,  potcrat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis  , 
f>ic  annuls  natuin  inventuinque  poem  a juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a sumino  decessil,  vergit  ad  unum. 

Ludcre  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusquc  pilie,  discive,  trochive,  quiescil, 
tie  spissa:  risum  tollunt  impunc  coronal : 

Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere  !— Quidni  t 
Liber  el  ingenuus  pnvscrliin  census  equesirem 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  kn  «k» 

Must  go  to  Jackson’  ere  they  dare  to  box. 

Whote’er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 

None  reach  expcrtuctM  without  years  of  toil ; 

But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  case, 

Tag  twenty  thonsaiul  couplets,  when  they  : jeaso. 

Why  not?— shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 

For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? | 

Shall  I,  whoso  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 

And  lived  in  freedom  on  a fair  estate  ; 

Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 

To  all  their  income,  and  to — twice  its  tax  ; 

Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a fault, — 

Shall  I,  I say,  suppress  my  attic  Balt  ? 

Thus  think  “ the  mob  of  gentlemen  but  you, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  loo. 

Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a rule, 

And  print  uot  piping  hot  from  Southey’s  school, 

Who,  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears,) 

I trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 

And  hark  'ye,  Southey  !4  pray — but  don’t  be  vex’d — 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 

But  why  this  vain  advice  ? once  published,  books 
Can  nover  l>e  recall’d — from  pastry-cooks! 

Though  “ Madoc,”  with  “ Pucelle,”* * •*  instead  of  punk,  • 
May  travel  back  to  Quito— on  a trunk  !* 

» J 

Sunimuin  nnmniorum.  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni.  J 

Tu  mini  invita dices  faciesve  Minerva:  i 

Id  tibi  judicium  cst,  eu  mens ; si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripsens,  in  Mctii  descendat  judicis  aurcs, 

Et  paths,  et  nostras,  nonumqiie  premalur  in  annum 
Mcmbranis  inlus  posilis.  Delcre  lirebit 
Quod  non  edideris ; nescil  vox  missa  revqrti. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  internresque  deorum 
Ciedihus  et  victu  fa-do  drtermit  Orpheus  : 

Dictus  ob  hoc  lenirc  tigres,  rabidosque  leones : 


1 (Sec  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  .Review 

I ».a  ••  Hours  of  Idleness,”  ante,  p.  •I29.J 

3 Invemes  ahum,  si  to  hie  fastidit  Alexin 

* (Lord  Byron’s  taste  for  boxing  brought  Inin  acquainted, 
at  an  early  period,  with  Kits  distinguished,  nnd,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  reipeeied  professor  df  the  art  ; for  w horn, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a sincere  regard. 
In  a note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 

•*  Ins  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master.”) 

* Mr.  Southev  has  lately  lied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 
the  " Curse  ofXehama.”’maugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc.  Ac., 
and  has  in  one  instance  had  a wonderful  clfect.  A literary 
friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  w as  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  “ one  in  jeopardy  s’*  he  rushed  along,  collected 
a body  of  Irish  haymakers,  (supping  on  buttermilk  m an  ad- 
jacent paddock,)  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a 
landing-net.  nnd  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out— his 
own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  forever, 
and  so  was  a large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work,  its  “ alacrity  of  sinking”  was  so  great,  that  it  has 
never  since  been  heard  of ; though  some  maintain  that  it  is 
at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry 
premises,  Cornhill.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  coroner's  in- 
quest brought  in  a verdict  of  “ Fclodc  bibliopolil”  against  a 
“ quarto  unknow  n and  circumstantial  evidence  being 
since  strong  against  the  ••  Tnrse  of  Kehama,”  (of  which  the 
above  words  arc  an  exact  description,)  it  will  Ik-  tried  by  its 
peers  next  session,  in  Grub-street.— Arthur.  Alfred.  Davi- 
deis,  Richard  Cn-ur  dc  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodia,  Enigumad, 
Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria.  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick, 
and  To"m  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
jurors.  The  judges  are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  ot 

, St.  Sepulchre’s.  The  same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be 
employed  ns  arc  now  engaged  in  Sir  Francis  Burden's 
celebrated  cause  in  the  Scotch  courts.  The  public  unxious- 
ly  await  the  result,  and  all  live  publishers  w ill  be  subpo-naed 
as  witnesses— But  Mr.  Southey  has  published  the  “ Curse 
of  Kehama.”— an  inviting  title  to  nuibblers.  By  the  by,  it 
is  a good  deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much 
above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballanlync  to  entitle 


them,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the 
by,  Southey  is  editor)  "the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of 
the  day.”  But,  on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  de- 
gree of  praise  to  be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind, 
though  they  might  as  well  keep  to  themselves  •*  Scott’s 
thirty  thousand  copies  sold,”  which  must  sadly  discomfit 
poor  Southey's  unsaleable*.  Poor  Southey,  it  should  seein, 
is  the  “ Lepidus”  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  1 am  only 
surprised  to  see  him  in  such  good  company. 

“ Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there.” 

The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid 
“ Because,  in  the  triangles  D B C,  A C B,  I)  B is  equal  to 
A C,  nnd  B C common  to  both  ; the  two  sides  I)  B,  B C.  are 
equal  to  the  two  A C.  C B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle 
D B C is  equal  to  the  angle  AC  U:  therefore,  the  base  D C 
is  equal  to  the  base  A B,  and  the  triangle  I)  B C (Mr. 
Southey)  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A C B,  the  less  to  the 
greater,  which  is  absurd,"  Ac.— The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Register  will  find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his 
stabling  ; he  hns  only  to  cross  the  river  ; ’lis  the  first  turn 
pike  t’  other  side  “ Pons  Asinorum.”* 

» Voltaire’s  “ Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey’s  “Joan  of  Are,"  and  yet  I am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  troth  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side— (they 
rarely  go  together) — than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose 
first  essay  was  in  praise  of  a fanatical  French  strumpet, 
whose  title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of 
the  first  letter 

« Like  Sir  Bland  Burges’s  “ Richard  :”  the  tet  th  book  of 
which  1 read  at  Malta,  on  a trunk  of  Eyre’s,  19  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I shall  buy  a portmanteau  to 
quote  from. 


* This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballanlync  said  it  meant  the  “ Bridge  of  Be  rwick,” 
but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  English  ; Scott  swoie  it  w as 
the  " Brig  o’  Stirling he  had  just  passed  two  King 
James's  and  a dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last  it  was  de- 
cided by  Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  " counter  of  Archy  Constable’s  shop” 

l 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


1 

I 


Orpheus,  wo  learn  from  Ovid  and  I/empriere, 
I/ed  all  wild  l»ea*U»  but  women  by  the  ear ; 

I And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour. 

We'd  wen  tin*  lions  waltzing:  in  the  Tower ; 


I Though  without  genitts,  and  a native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain — 

I Yet  art  and  nature  join’d  will  win  the  prize, 
j Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 


And  old  Ainphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
ilnd  built  St.  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 

Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
j Did  more  thun  constables  to  keep  the  peuce  ; 

’ Abolish’d  cnckoldom  with  much  applause, 
j full'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws. 

Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes, 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes; 
And  lieiuse,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  port  was  a prophet  and  a priest, 

When*  old -establish'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  murtiul  Homer,  Epic’s  prince, 

And  fighting  *s  been  in  fashion  ever  since, 

I And  old  Tyrtwus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 

’ f A limping  leader,  but  a lolly  hard,)1 
Though  wall’d  Ithome  Imd  resisted  long, 

Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail’d,  in  times  of  old, 
n song  alone  Apollo's  wall  was  told  : 

Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be. 

And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on  *t,  why  should  wt  1 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo’d  , 
In  turns  she’ll  seem  a Paphian,  or  a prude  ; 

Fierce  as  a bride  when  first  she  feels  a Aright, 

Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 

Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer. 

Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a grenadier ! 

Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone. 

Ice  in  a crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art, 

Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

D ictus  et  Antphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 

Siua  movere  gono  lestudini*,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vdlct : full  h*c  supicntia  quondam. 
Publics  private  secernere . sacra  proton  is ; 
Conrubilo  prolubcre  vago ; dare  jura  mantis  , 
Oppidu  moiin  ; leges  incidcre  J:gno. 

Sic  tionor  ct  nmiun  divims  vatibus  atone 
Garminibns  venit.  Post  ho?  msigms  Moments 
Tyrtn-usque  mares  aniroos  in  Mania  bella 
Yersibnn  rxacuit ; dictie  per  carmtna  sortes, 

El  vita?  monstrata  via  est  et  gratia  regain 
Pierus  tentatu  modi* : ludusque  repertus, 

Et  lungorum  operum  finis  : ne  forte  pudori 


* [Lord  B,  ron  had  originally  written — 

“ As  lame  as  1 am,  twit  a better  bard.” 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore’s  .Verier*  will  appreciate  the  feel- 
ing whu*  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron’s  alteration  of 
the  manuscript  tine.] 

1 1 The  ml  hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generally  in  a can- 
ton, marks  the  shield  of  a baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

* [•*  JW/io."— In  the  original  MS.  “ Rogers. n] 

* “ Turn  quiKpic  marmorea  caput  a cervice  revulsum, 

Gurgite  cum  medio  port  an  s (Eagnus  Hcbrus, 

Volveret  Eurydiocn  vox  ipsa,  et  fngida  lingua  ; 

Ah,  miserain  Burydicen ' anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 

Eurydicen  tolo  referebant  flmnine  nptc  ” 

Utorgic.  it.  523; 

* I beg  Nathaniel's  pardon : lie  is  not  a cobbler ; it  is  a 

but  begged  Cupel  Lofft  to  sink  the  profession  in  his 

preface  to  two  umr  of  panta psha of  cantos,  which  he 

wished  the  public  to  try  on ; hut  die  sieve  of  a patron  let  it 
out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  *f  an  advertisement  to  his 
country  customers.  — Mern's  •*  Moorfields  whine”  was 
nothing  to  all  this.  Tbo  “ Della  Crueuins”  were  people  of 


The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a race, 

Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  face, 
lie  call'd  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 

And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight, 

Have  follow’d  music  through  her  furthest  flight ; 

Hut  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 

I’ve  got  a pretty  poein  for  the  press;” 

And  that’s  enough  ; then  write  and  print  so  fast  }— 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  aim'd  be  last? 
i They  storm  the  types,  they  pjblish,  one  and  all, 

I They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 

J Provincial  maidens,  n»en  of  high  command, 

Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  tin*  bloody  baud  !’ 

Cush  c mi  not  quell  them ; Pullio*  play’d  this  prank, 
Then  I'lmlms  first  found  credit  in  a bank  '.) 

Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 

I Fool  on,  us  fluent  us  uu  Orpheus'  head 
| Damn’d  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive— 
j Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime, 

Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 

Alas  ! wo  worih  the  scribbler!  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 

There  lurk  hi*  earlier  lays;  but  soon,  hot -press'd. 
Behold  a quarto ! — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre’s  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  imidder  lords. 

Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 

Hark  to  those  notes,  uarcotically  soft 
The  cobbler-laureataP  sing  to  Capel  I<offt  !* 

Till,  lo  ! that  modem  Midas,  us  he  hears, 

Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears! 

Sit  tibi  Musa  lyni*  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Nutnra  fierct  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte. 

esi  ego  noc  stmlium  sine  divite  vena, 

See  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingemum  ; altenus  sic 
Altera  posett  opem  res.  et  conjurat  amice. 

Urn  sludet  opt  at  am  cursu  contingere  metarn, 

.Multa  lulit  lecitque  pner;  Midavit  et  alsit ; 

Abst  limit  Vencru  et  vino  : qui  I'ythia  rani  at 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  nmiustruni. 

Nunc  satis  e»t  dixisse  ; Ego  nura  poemata  pango: 
Occupct  extremum  scabies ; mihi  turpe  relmqui  est, 
Et  quo<t  non  didict,  sane  nescire  faten. 


some  education,  and  no  profession  ; but  these  Arcadians 
l"  Arcades  mnts)"—  bumpkins  tn»t li » ind  out  their  name 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  amt  leave  all  the  shoes 
and  smallclothes  in  the  parish  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Ele- 
gies on  Enclosures  and  i’Mna  to  Gunpowder.  Sitting  on 
a shopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the  only 
blood  they  ever"  saw  was  shed  troin  the  finger  - and  an 
*'  Essay  on  War"  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a ••poet.” 
“ And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a Tate.” 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  » and  if  he  did,  whj 
not  take  it  as  his  motto?— [See  ante,  p.  442.  note.] 

■ This  well-meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  excellent 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  poetical  undoing  of 
many  of  the  Indust  non*  poor.  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  imd 
his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somersetshire  singing  ; no- 
has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  onecounty.  Piall  too  (wlx 
once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  putnnuge 
and  decoyed  a poor  fellow  named  Blackett  into  poetrv  ; but 
he  died  aunng  the  operation,  leaving  one  child  and  twe 
volumes  of  •*  Remains”  utterly  destitute.  T.'-e  girl,  if  she 
don’t  take  a poetical  twist,  atuf come  fortn  as  a siibe-maxmg 
Sappho,  may  do  well ; but  the  “tragedies”  are  as  rickety 
as  if  they  had  been  the  offspring  of  an  Earl  or  a Seatomra 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE.  461 

There  livoa  one  druid,  who  prepare*  in  time, 
'CSainst  fulu'e  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme  ; 
Rack*  hi*  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse, 

To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 

If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish'd  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 

But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him? 

He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 

Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
Some  folly  cross’d,  some  jest,  or  some  dehate  ; 

Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gather’d  gall  is  voided  in  lam|)Oou. 

Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown, 
Po.  laps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 

If  so,  alas  ! ’tin  nature  in  the  man — 

May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can  ! 

Then  l»e  it  so ; and  may  Ins  withering  hays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise  ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 

But  Bpii.;gMig  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 

Be  (what  they  never  were  before) — be  sold  ! 

Should  some  rich  bard,  (but  such  a monster  now, 

In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow',) 

Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 

Some  rhyming  peer1 — there’s  plenty  of  the  sort’ — 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 

(Ah  ! too  regardless  of  his  chaplain’s  yawn  !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 

How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf, 

Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 

——Si  rarminn  condes, 

Nunqunm  te  fnllant  animi  sub  vulpe  lalentes. 
Oiitutilto  si  quid  rccitarcs,  Corrige*.  sodes, 

Hoc  laiclmt  i et  hoc  • melius  te  posse  negnres. 

His  tenjm*  expertum  frustrn,  deiere  jubebat, 

Et  luaJe  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Yet,  since  ’tin  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He’ll  risk  no  living  for  n little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  ever)*  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  hint!)  “ Bravo ! grand  ! divine  !" 
Hoarse  with  those  praises,  (which,  by  flatt’ry  fed, 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread,;- 
He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot, 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sit*  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  living  vicar  will  not  die  ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ; — 

But  all  dilute niUera  overact  their  part 

i e,  who  aspire  to  “ build  the  lofty  rhyme,"9 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  *•  sublime 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 

“ Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  awav,” 

And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  h»  answers.  “ Bum  !” 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  fire. 

Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  dwrr  ; 

But  if  (true  hard  !)  you  scorn  to  condescend, 

And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 

If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains,4 — 
We’ll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought. 

As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought : 

If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  ami  then, 

And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 

No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 

Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 

Si  defender®  delictum  quam  vertere  mnltcs, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum.  ant  ope  ram  insumebnt  inancm, 
Quin  sine  rival!  ten  tie  et  tna  solus  amares 
Vir  bonus  et  prmleris  versus  reprehendet  inertet: 
Culpabit  duros ; incomptis  ailirvet  atruin 
Transverso  c alamo  sigmnn  ; ambitiota  recidet 

prize  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  an- 
swerable for  Ins  end ; and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable 
offence.  But  this  in  the  least  they  have  done  ; for,  by  a re- 
finement of  barbarity,  they  have  made  the  <lnle»  man  |*>s- 
t humous! y ridiculous,  by  printing  w".<i  he  would  have  had 
sense  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certrs  the«e  raker* 
of  “ Remains”  come  under  the  statute  against  “ resurrection 
men."  What  docs  it  signify  w hether  a poor  dear  dead  dunce 
is  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons’ or  in  Stationers*  ll:t  , • Is  it  so 
bail  to  unearth  his  bones  ns  his  blunders  ? Is  it  not  better  to 
•pbbet  his  body  on  a heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  » “ We 
know  what  we  nre.  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be  ;*»  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  wo  never  shall  know,  if  a man  who  has 
passeu  through  life  with  a sort  of  eclat,  is  to  find  himself  a 
mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor 
Joe  Blackett,  the  laughing-stock  of  purgatory.  The  plea  of 
publication  is  to  provide  for  the  child  ; now,  might  not  some 
of  this  “ Sutor  ultra  Crepidam’s"  friends  and  seducers  have 
clone  a decent  action  w ithout  inveigling  Pratt  into  biograph vt 
And  then  his  inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums  !— " To 
the  Duchess  of  Somuch.  the  Right  Hon.  fto-and-So.  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Somebody,  the*e  volumes  are.  Ac.  Ac."— why, 
this  is  doling  out  the  44  soft  milk  of  dedication"  in  gills, — 
there  is  bill  a quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a dozen.  Why, 
Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a puff  left  * Dost  thou  think  six  fami- 
lies of  distinction  ran  share  this  in  quiet  T There  is  a child, 
a book,  am!  a dedication  send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the 
volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.— 
(See  ante,  p.  442.J 
* [In  the  original  MS.— 

“ Some  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Carysfort.” 

To  which  is  subjoined  this  note “ Of 1 John  Joshua,  Earl 
of  Carysfort*  I know  nothing  at  nrcsent,  but  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Trage- 
dies by  bis  lordship,  winch  I saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea. 
Being  a rhymer  hunseif,  he  will  forgive  the  liberty  1 take 
with  fr.is  name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious 
it  is  at  me  close  of  that  couplet ; and  os  for  what  follows 
and  goes  before,  let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  other 
Thane ; since  I cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  augur 

pro  or  con  the  contents  of  his  4 foolscap  crown  octavos.’" — 
John  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carvsfort.  was  joint  post- 
master-general in  180.1.  envoy  to  Berlin  in  IWirt,  and  ambus- 
Mdor  to  Petersburg  in  INI".  Besides  his  poems,  be  published 
two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage 
and  short  parliaments.  He  died  in  1KM.J 

* Here  will  Mr.  Clifford  allow'  mo  to  introduce  once  more 
to  his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  “ ultimus  Romano  rum." 
the  last  of  the  Cruscanti! — “ Edwin”  the  " profound,"  by 
our  Lady  of  Punishment ! here  he  is.  as  lively  ns  in  the  days 
of  “ well  said  Baviad  the  Correct."  I thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tml  of  poesy ; but,  alas ! he  1»  only  the  penul- 
timate. 

A FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MORNINO 
CHRONICLE. 

**  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink," 

Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think  ! 

And  so  perhaps  you’ll  say  of  me. 

In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 

Still  I write  on,  and  tell  you  why  ; 

Nothing’s  so  bail,  von  can’t  deny, 

But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  Ac.  Ac. 

ON  SOME  MODERN  qi’ACKS  AND  RErOKMISTS 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 
Through  all  its  various  courses, 

Though  strange,  ’lis  true,  we  often  find 
it  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess, 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  success,  Ac.  Ac 

* [See  Milton’s  Lycidas.] 

4 “ Baitard  of  yovtr  Arouu."— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  Ac.  Ac.  Ao 

4fi2  BYRON’S  WORKS. 

Give  light  to  paiwages  too  much  in  shade, 

Nor  let  a doubt  obscure  one  verse  you’ve  made ; 
Your  friend 'a  “ a Johnson,”  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd  ; 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 

And  furnish  food  for  critics,1  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 

Or  the  sud  influence  of  the  angry  moon, 

All  men  avoid  had  writers’  ready  tongues. 

As  yawning  waiters  fly1  Fitzacribble’s1  lungs ; 

Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate’s  homily,  or  placeman’s  speech  ; 

I/ong  as  the  last  years  of  a lingering  lease, 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

While  such  a rninstre],  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  iinfrsqncnted  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  hn  walks  into  a well, 

And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 

“ A rope  ! help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace  !’* 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a pace; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 

From  phrensy.  or  the  humor  of  the  thing. 

Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one ; 
I’ll  tell  you  BudgeU’s  story, — aud  have  done 

Ornanicntn ; luinitn  Claris  lucem  dare  coget : 

Arguet  nmbigue  dictum ; mutnmia  notalnt ; 

Kie:  Aristarchus : nec  dicet.  Cur  ego  amicurn 
Offcn<  la»n  in  nugisT  hit*  nugir  eena  ducent 
In  mala  derisnm  semel  excrptumque  simstre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet, 
Aut  fanattrus  error  et  irncunda  Diana, 

Vesamim  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam, 

Qui  snpiunt ; mutant  pucri,  incautiquc  sequuntur. 

II ic  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  el  errat, 

8i  veluti  merulis  mtentus  decidit  auceps 
In  putetim,  foreamve ; licet,  Suocurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  Io  cives ! non  sit  qui  tollore  curet. 

Si  quts  curet  opera  ferre,  et  dernittere  funem, 

Qui  sets  an  prude  ns  hue  so  dejiccnt,  alque 

Budgell,  a rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unlew  his  rase  be  much  misunderstood,) 

When  teased  with  creditors’  continual  claims, 

“ To  die  like  Cato,”*  leapt  into  the  Thames ! 

And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.* 

Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  he 
leaves ; 

And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  most  not  lose 
Tile  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet’s  conscience  as  a curse ; 

I)oe«d*  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 

Or  got  a child  on  consecrated  ground ! 

And  hence  is  haunted  with  a rhyming  rage — 

Fear’d  like  a bear  just  bursting  from  his  cuge. 

If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 

Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 

But  him,  unhappy  ! whom  he  seixes, — Aim 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where’er  he  makes  his  breach. 
And  gorges  like  a lawyer— or  a leech.’ 

Ben-art  Dolit  7 I)icam : Sicnhque  poets; 

N'arrabo  intcritum.  Deus  ininmrtahs  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardent em  frigidus  .Etnnm 
Insiluit ; sit  jus,  liceatque  periro  poeti* : 

Inv  Hum  qui  servat,  idem  font  Occident!. 

Nec  semel  hoc  fecit ; nec,  st  retrartus  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  farno*®  mortis  amorem 
Nec  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitct : uimm 
Moment  in  pathos etneres,  an  triste  bidental 
Movent  incest  us : eerie  funt,  ac  velut  ursus, 

Objectos  cave®  valuit  si  frangcro  clathros, 

Indoclum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 

Quem  vero  arnpuit,  tenet,  orciditque  legendo, 

Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  lunido. 

> 44  A crust  for  the  critics."— Bayrt,  in  the  44  Rehearsal.'* 

a And  the  “ waiters"  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  44  flv”  from  them  , all  the  rest,  viz.  the  sail  subscribers 
to  the  “Literary  Fund,”  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a hope  of  exclaiming,  •*  Sic" 
(that  is,  by  choking  Fit*  with  bad  w ine,  or  worse  poetry) 
44 me  servavit  Apollo:” 

* [44  Fitzscribble,”  originally  44  Fitzgerald.”  See  ante,  p. 

* On  his  table  were  found  these  words : 44  What  Cato  did, 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong.”  But  Addison  did 
not  “approve;”  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended 
the  matter,  lie  hls.1  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ; but  Miss  Budgell,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  or  “ Atticus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Poj>e { Eustace  Budgell,  a friend  and 
relative  of  Addison’s,  “ leapt  into  the  Thames"  to  escape  a 
prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  w ill  of  Dr.  Tindal ; 
in  w hich  Eustace  had  provided  himself  writh  a legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  To  this  Pope  alludes— 

44  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill. 

Ami  write  whate’er  he  please — except  my  will.”] 

* [“  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a man’s  drowning  him- 
self.—Johnson.  4 1 should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away 
with  myself.*  I put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was 
accused  of  forging  a will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames, 
before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  * Suppose.  Sir,* 
said  I,  ‘that  a man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a few 
days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  m a fraud,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.* 
Johnson  4 Then  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a distant 

country ; let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  net  known. 
Don’t  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  u known.”'— See 
Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  ed.  1835.] 

• If 44  dosed  with,”  Ac.  be  censured  as  low,  I beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  original  for  something  still  lower ; and  if  any 
reader  will  translate  44  Mmxerit  in  patnos  cine  res,"  Ac.  into 
a decent  couplet,  1 will  insert  said  couplet  in  lieu  of  the 
present. 

7 fin  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not  a little  curious 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a whole  life  has  depend- 
ed on  one  single  step.  Had  Lord  Byron  persisted  in  his 
original  purpose  of  giving  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  lost,  as  a great  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  as  this 
Paraphrase  is,  in  every  respect,  to  his  former  Hulire,  anil,  in 
some  places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of  under- 
graduate versifiers,  its  failure,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
would  have  been  certain  and  signal his  former  assailants 
would  have  resumed  their  advantage  over  him,  and  either, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  mortification,  he  would  have  flung 
Childe  Harold  into  the  fire  . or.  had  he  summoned  up  suffi- 
cient confidence  to  publish  that  poem,  its  reception,  even 
if  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the  eyes  of  tlic  public  and  lus 
own,  could  never  have,  at  all,  resembled  that  explosion 
of  success, — that  instantaneous  and  universal  acclaim  '.t 
admiration,  into  which,  coming,  as  it  were,  fresh  fr.m  the 
land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  scif-anured,  along, 
through  a succession  of  new  triumphs,  each  more  splendid 
than  the  last  Happily,  the  better  judgment  of  his  Aud* 
averted  such  a risk. — Moon e.  1 
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THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA.1 


“ Pallas  te  hoc  rulnere*  Pallas 

IminoLat,  e.  ptenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit.” 

AZnnJ.  lib.  xiL 


Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17,  1611. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,* 
Along  Moron's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  us  it  glows 
On  old  JCgina’e  rock  and  Hydra’s  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  ure  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salami*  ! 

Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

■ More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  «uks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens ! here  thy  wisest  look’d  his  last. 

How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

That  closed  their  murder’d  sage's3  latest  day 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 

And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 

Gloom  o’er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 

The  land  where  Wirebu*  never  frown’d  before ; 

But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithieroii's  head, 

The  enp  of  wo  was  quaff* d — the  spirit  fled  ; 

The  soul  of  him  that  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly, 

Who  lived  aud  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo  1 from  high  Hymettns  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  ;* 


> [This  fierce  philippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whose  collection 
of  Athenian  marbles  was  ultimately  purchased  for  the  na- 
tion, in  1616,  at  the  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  was 
written  at  Athens,  in  March,  1611.  and  prepared  for  publi- 
cation along  with  the  *•  llmis  from  Horace  but,  like  that 
satire,  suppressed  by  Lord  Byron,  from  motives  which  the 
reader  will  easily  understand.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  1636.  Few  cun  wooitr  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings 
should  have  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
despoiled  Parthenon  ; but  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to 
keep  in  intnd,  that,  had  those  precious  marbles  remained, 
they  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  perished  forever  amidst 
the  miserable  scenes  of  violence  which  Athens  has  since 
witnessed  . and  that  their  presence  m England  has  already, 
by  universal  admission,  been  of  the  most  essential  advantage 
! to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  country.  The  political  allusions 
| in  this  poem  are  r*.t  rscb  as  require  much  explanation.  It 
contains  many  lines,  w hich,  it  is  hoped,  the  author,  on  ma- 
ture reflection,  disapproved  of— but  is  loo  vigorous  a speci- 
men of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any  collective  edition 
of  bis  works.] 

* (The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down 
to  ••  As  thus,  w ithin  the  w alls  of  Pallas'  fane/’  first  appear- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Corsair, 
the  author  having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notiou  ol 
publishing  the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

• Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a short  time  before  sunset 
[the  hour  of  execution,)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
oi*  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 


No  niurky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hide*  her  fair  face,  or  gird*  her  glowing  form 
With  comice  glimmering  as  the  riioonlieam*  play, 
There  the  white  column  greet*  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around,  with  quiveriug  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkle*  o’er  the  minaret : 

The  grove*  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  uud  w *.e, 
Where  meek  Ophi*u*  sited*  his  scanty  tide. 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleamiug  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,* 

And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm, 

Near  Theseus’  fane,  yon  solitary  palm  ; 

All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  , 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass’d  them  heedless  by* 

Again  the  Aegean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  iu  milder  tint*  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold. 

Mix’d  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle. 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

A*  thus,  within  tho  wall*  of  Pallas’  fane, 

I mark'd  the  benutie*  of  the  luud  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore, 

Whose  art*  and  anna  hut  live  in  poets’  lore  ; 

Oft  a*  the  matchless  dome  I turn'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  hut  not  secure  from  man, 

The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem’d  to  cease, 
Aud  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hour*  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky  ; 

And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O’er  the  vain  shrine  of  mauy  a vanish’d  god : 

But  chiefly,  Pallas!  thine;  when  Hecate’s  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 


4 The  tw  ilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
country  ; the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
less  duration. 

* The  kiosk  is  a Turkish  summer-house ; the  palm  is  with- 
out the  present  w alls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
Ceptmus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  liissus  has  no  stream 
at  ail. 

• (During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  1 believe,  a day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a part  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  ge- 
nius, that  have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outrage 
of  barbarous  and  antiquarian  dc^poilers.  The  Temple  of 
Theseus,  which  was  within  five  minutes’  w alk  of  our  lodg- 
ings, is  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this 
fabric,  the  most  enduring  stability,  and  a simplicity  of  de- 
sign peculiarly  striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  of  workmanship ; the  charartenstic  of 
the  Done  style,  whose  chaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  first  artists,  to  be  equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of 
the  other  orders.  A gentleman  of  Athens,  of  great  taste 
and  skill,  assured  us  that,  after  a continued  contemplation 
of  this  temple,  and  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  he  could 
never  again  look  with  his  accustomed  satisfaction  upon  the 
Ionic  anti  Corinthian  ruins  of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the 
specimens  of  the  more  modem  species  of  irchitecture  to 
be  seen  in  Italy.— Hoskouss.] 
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O’er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead 
: Ijon;i  had  I mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 

! When,  lo  ! a giant  form  before  me  strode, 

And  Pallas  hail’d  me  in  h*r  own  abode ! 

j 

Yes,  'turns  Minerva’s  wlf;  but,  ah  ! how  changed 
1 Since  o’er  the  Durdnu  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
i Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divino  command, 

Her  form  appear’d  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand: 

(lone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 

; Her  idle  a?gis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 

' Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
i Seem’d  weak  and  shaftless  e’en  to  mortal  glance ; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  sho  deign’d  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  nnd  wither’d  in  her  grasp; 
And,  ah  ! though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 

! Celestial  tears  bodimm'd  her  large  blue  eye  ; 

Hound  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 

And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a shriek  of  wo ! 

“ Mortal !” — ’twas  thus  she  spake — “ that  blush  of 
shumo 

Proclaims  thee  Briton,  onco  a noble  name ; 

First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 

Now  honor’d  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me: 

Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 

Seek’st  thou  the  causo  of  loathing? — look  around. 

Lo  ! here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 

I saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 

'Scaped  from  the  ravago  of  the  Turk  and  (loth,1 
Thy  country  sends  a spoiler  worse  than  both.® 

Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fune ; 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain  : 

These  Cccrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn’d,1 
That  Adrian  rear’d  when  drooping  Scieuce  mourn’d. 
What  more  I owe  let  gratitude  attest— 

Know,  Aiaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name:1 
For  Elgin’s  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 

Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  !* 

Be  ever  hail’d  with  equal  honor  hero 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer: 

Anns  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 

So  when  the  lion  quit*  his  fell  repast, 

Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last: 

Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own, 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Yet  still  the  gods  aro  just,  and  crimes  are  cross’d: 

See  hero  what  Elgin  won,  nnd  what  ho  lost ! 

Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine . 

Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  J 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 

When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame.”* 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I dared  reply. 

To  soothe  tlie  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eyo: 

“ Daughter  of  Jove  ! in  Britain’s  injured  name, 

A true-born  Britain  muy  the  deed  disclaim. 

Frown  not  on  England  ; England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no ! thy  plunderer  was  a Scot. 

Ask’st  thou  the  difference?  From  fair  Phvle’s  towers 
Survey  Ikeotiu ; — Caledonia ’s  ours. 

And  well  I know  within  that  bastard  land* 

Hath  Wisdom’s  goddess  never  held  command  ; 

A barren  soil,  where  Nature’s  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind  ; 

Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 

Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  laud  gives  birth  ; 

Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 

A land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 

Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Ddutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 

Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o’t  rflows, 

Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 

Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  prido 
Dispatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide  : 

Somo  cast,  some  west,  some  everywhere  hut  north 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 

And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year ! — 

She  sent  a Piet  to  play  the  felon  hero. 

Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth 
As  dull  Bccotia  gave  a Pindar  birth  ; 

So  may  her  few,  the  letter’d  and  the  brave, 

Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 

Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a land, 

And  shine  like  children  of  a happier  strand  ; 

As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a wretched  race.” 

“ Mortal !’’  the  blue-oyed  maid  resumed,  “ ouco 
moro 

Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 

Though  fallen,  alius!  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine. 

To  turn  my  counsels  fur  from  lands  like  thine. 

Hear  then  iu  silence  Pallas’  stern  behest ; 

Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest. 

“ First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,— on  him  and  all  his  seed: 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 

Be  all  tho  sons  as  souselctw  as  the  sire : 

If  one  with  wit  tho  parent  brood  disgrace, 

Bolicvo  him  bastard  of  a brighter  race : 

» [On  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel, 
these  words  have  been  very  deeply  cut : — 

QUOO  NON  FECEItl’NT  UOTI, 

HOC  KECEBU.NT  SCOTC. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  l.oril  Elgin’s  collection,  serves  as 
a comment  on  this  text.  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes 
to  an  unfounded  story  of  a Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Aluric,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Minerva 
herself,  the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  he  strodo 
. towards  the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  friends,  or  struck  with  a 
i everentia!  respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments, 
nil  people  of  the  venerable  city.— Hobhovsb.j 

[In  the  original  MS. — 

Ah,  Athens!  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Gotti : 

Hell  sends  a paltry  Scotchman  worse  tha.i  both.”J 

* This  is  spoken  of  tho  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Acropolis  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympics, 
by  some  supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  Hadrian  ; 
sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
and  architecture 

* (On  the  original  MS.  is  written— 

“ Aspire  quos  Pallas  Scoto  conccdit  honores, 

Infrik  slat  nomen— facta  supraque  vide  ”! 

1 [For  Lord  Byron’s  detailed  remarks  on  Lord  Elgin’s 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  see  An-Esoix,  note  A.  to  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold. J 

* lijs  lordship’s  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  (tears 
it,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon  ; above,  in  « 
purl  not  far  distant,  arc  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso  re- 
lievos, destroyed  in  a vain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

7 Irish  bastards,”  according  to  Sir  Ca'.laghan  O'Brailag- 
har. 
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Still  with  hi*  hireling  artist*  let  him  prate, 

And  Folly’s  praise  repay  for  Wisdom’s  hate  ; 

Long  of  their  putron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 

Whose  noblest,  natire  gusto  is — to  nell : 
j To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the  day  ! — 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer’d  prey.1 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  ]>oor  Britain's  best, 

. With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o’er, 

; And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.1 

Be  all  the  bruisers  cull’d  from  all  St.  Giles’, 

. That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
l While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 

And  marvel  at  hi*  lordship’s  ‘ stono  shop’1  there. 
Round  the  throng’d  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcomb* 
creep, 

To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 

While  many  a languid  rnaid,  with  longing  sigh, 

On  giant  statues  casts  tho  curious  eye  ; 

The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 

Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb  ; 
Mourns  o’er  the  difference  of  now  and  then  ; 
Exclaims,  ‘ These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men  !’ 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  those, 

And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 

When  shall  a modem  maid  havo  swains  like  these ! 
Alas!  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules! 

And  last  of  ull,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  ho  tukes  his  view, 

In  silent  indignation  mix’d  with  grief, 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  tho  thief.* 

Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon’d  in  the  dust, 

May  hato  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 

Link’d  with  the  fool  that  tired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a branding  pago  and  bunting  line ; 

Alike  reserved  for  uyo  to  stand  accursed, 

Pcrchanco  the  second  blacker  than  tho  first 

“ So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 

Fix’d  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn  ; 

Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 

But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate  : 

Here  woro  tho  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  sou 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  seif  had  done. 

Look  to  tho  Baltic — blazing  from  afar, 

Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  |>erfidious  war.6 
Not  to  such  deed*  did  Pulla*  lend  her  aid, 

Or  break  the  compact  which  hereclf  had  made  ; 

Far  from  such  councils,  from  tho  faithless  V'd 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield. 

A fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stoue, 

And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

“ Look  to  the  East,  where  Gangos*  swarthy  race 
Shall  shako  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base  ; 

I 

Lo  ! there  Rebellion  ream  her  ghastly  head, 

And  glares  tho  Nemesis  of  native  dead  ; 

Till  Indus  rolls  n deep  purpurcnl  floo<i, 

And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 

So  may  yo  perish  ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbude  ye  to  enslave. 

“ Look  on  your  Spain ! — she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates, 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  tlmsts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa ! thou  const  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  foil. 

But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 

Can  spare  a few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 

Oh  glorious  field  ! by  Famine  fiercely  won, 

The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done  ! 

But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

“ Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there ; 

On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 

Your  city  saddens:  loud  though  Revel  howls. 

Here  Famine  fuints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 

See  all  aliko  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 

No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left. 

* Bless’d  paper  credit  ;*  who  shall  dare  to  sing  T 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 

Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  eneh  premior  by  the  ear, 

Who  gods  and  men  aliko  disdain’d  to  hear ; 

But  one,  re|>entiint  o’er  a bankrupt  state, 

On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas!  loo  late: 

Then  raves  for  • * ; to  that  Mentor  bends. 

Though  he  und  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 

Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 

So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  * log.* 

Thus  hail’il  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 

As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a god. 

“ Now  fare  ye  well ! enjoy  your  little  hour ; 

Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 

Gloss  o’er  tho  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme  ; 

Your  strength  a name,  your  bloated  wealth  a 
dream. 

Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 

And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.1 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 

Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 

The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o’er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 

Or,  buck  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  pieccmeul  on  his  own  encumber’d  shores : 

The  starved  mechanic  breuks  his  rusting  loom, 

And  desperato  mans  him  ’gainst  the  coming  doom 

Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 

Show  mo  the  man  whose  counsels  may  havo  weight. 

* [In  1816,  thirty-live  ’housand  pounds  were  voted  by 
Parliament  lor  the’  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles.] 

1 Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  “ Elgin  Collection,”  (I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  of  the  “ Abershaw”  ami  “Jack  Shephard”  col- 
lection,) declares  himself  “ a mere  tyro”  in  art. 

* Poor  Cribb  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were 
first  exhibited  at  Elgin  House:  he  asked  if  it  was  not  “a 
stone  shop He  was  right ; it  it  a shop. 

* (That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  art  in  England,  cannot  tie  doubted.  They  must 
certainly  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  and  prove 
that  the  true  and  only  road  to  simplicity  and  beauty  is  the 
study  of  nature.  But,  had  we  a right  to  diminish  the  in- 

terest  of  Athens  for  selfish  motives,  and  prevent  successive 
generations  of  other  nulions  from  seeing  those  admirable  . 
sculptures  ? The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  as  a 
beacon  to  the  world,  to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity 
of  taste.  What  cun  we  say  to  the  disappointed  traveller, 
who  is  now  deprived  cf  the  rich  gratification  which  would 
have  compensated  his  travel  and  bis  toil  1 It  will  be  little 
consolation  to  hun  lo  say,  he  may  find  the  sculpture  of  the 
Parthenon  in  England.— H.  W.  Williams.] 

* [The  affair  of  Copenhagen.] 

• “ Bless’d  paper  credit ! last  and  best  supply. 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly Porx 

1 The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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Vain  m each  voico  where  tones  could  once  com- 
mand ; 

EVn  ('actions  cease  to  chann  a factions  laud : 

Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a sister  isle, 

And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

“ ’Tis  done,  ’(is  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain  ; 
The  Furies  soixe  her  abdicated  reign  : 

Wide  o’er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 

But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 

And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains 
The  Imuner'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  film* 

O’er  whose  gay  trappings  stern  lieliona  smiles  ; 

The  bru/.eu  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 

That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come  ; 

The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call. 

The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall, 

Swell  Urn  young  heart  with  visiouary  charms, 

And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a lemon  you  may  yet  bo  taught, 

With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought: 

Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 

His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight. 

But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 

Though  drench'd  with  gore,  Ins  woes  are  hut  begua: 
I His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name  ; 

The  slaughter’d  peasant  and  the  ravish’d  dame 
Tho  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap’d  field, 

III  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 

Say  W'ith  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town? 

How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shako  his  rod  shadow'  o’er  the  startled  Thames? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  ! for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyre»  rrom  Tagus  to  tho  Rhine : 

Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 

Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserve®  them  most. 

The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 

And  she  who  raised,  iu  vain  regrets,  the  strife.”1 


THE  WALTZ: 


AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.’ 


“ Ouahs  in  Eurot*  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 

Excrcct  Diana  chores.”  Viboil. 

**  Such  on  Eurotas’  banks,  or  Cynthia’s  height, 

Diana  seems ; and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 

When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.” 

Dh yof.n’s  Virgil. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Sib,— 

I am  a country  gentleman  of  a midland  county. 
I might  have  been  a parliament -muu  for  a certain 
borough ; having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.*  But  I 
w'as  all  for  domestic  happiness  ; as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a visit  to  Ixuidou,  I married  a middle-aged  maid 
of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  llornem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I were  invited  by  the 
Counters;  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
s no  use)  to  pu  the  winter  iu  town.  Thinking  no 
harrii  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call  it,  marketable)  age,  and  having 


* {"The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymestus,  the  whole  coast 
of  Attica,  her  lulls  and  mountains,'  Pontehcus,  Anchesmus, 
l'hilotiiippus,  It c.  Ac.,  are  in  themselves  poetical  . and 
would  be  k>  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  tier 
very  rums,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Hut.  am  1 to  be 
told  that  the  4 nature’  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical 
without  the  ‘art’  of  the  Acropolis T of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  ? and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monu- 
ments of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  » .\sk  the  travel- 
ler what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  * The  column*  of  Cape  Colonna, 
or  the  Cape  itself  r The  rocks  at  the  fool  of  u,  or  the  re- 
collection that  Falconer’s  shin  was  bulged  upon  thcinT 
T lere  are  a thousand  rocks  and  rapes  far  more  picturesque 
th  in  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cane  Sunliim  in  themselves. 
But  it  is  the  *«rrr,*  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  w recked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and  their  modern 
poetry,  and  not  tho  spots  themselves.  1 opposed,  and  will 


I besides  a Chancery  suit  inveterately  entailed  upon 
t tho  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot, — 
of  which,  by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed 
in  less  than  a week,  that  I was  obliged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I might  niouut  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honorable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  mid  opera- 
knight.  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  II.’s  dancing, 
(she  was  famous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter 
, end  of  the  last  century,)  1 unbootrd,  and  went  to  u 
ball  at  the  Countess’s,  expecting  to  see  a country 
dunce,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  tho  old 
I paces  to  tho  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  ray  surprise, 
j on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  llornem  with  her 


ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruin*  from  Athens,  to  instruct 
the  EnglMi  m sculpture ; but  why  did  I do  so  ’ The  nt«iw 
are  a*  {metical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon  ; 
but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  without  them. 
Such  w the  poetry  of  art.”—  Byron  Letter*,  1821.] 

• (This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham  in  tho  autumn 
of  1 M2,  and  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  vear.  It  was  not  very  well  received  at  the  time 
by  the  public ; ami  the  author  was  by  no  means  anxious 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  44 1 hear,” 
he  says,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  "that  a certain  malicious 

f indication  on  waUxjnjr  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report, 
supjHise,  you  will  take  care  to  contradict ; as  the  author. 
1 am  sure,  will  not  like  that  I should  wear  las  cap  and 
bells  ”J 

• State  of  the  poll,  (last  day,)  5. 
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! arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a huge  huwar-looking 
j gentleman  I never  set  eyes  on  before ; and  his,  to 
j say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 

turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a d d 

-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
1 of  the  “ Black-joke,”  only  more  “ affttuoso ,”  till  it 
1 made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
so.  By -and- by  they  stopped  a bit,  and  I thought 
they  would  sit  or  fall  down: — but  no  ; with  Mrs.  fl.'s 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  **  quam  famiharitrr ,”'  (ns 
Terence  said,  when  I was  at  school,)  they  walked 
about  a minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I asked  what 
oil  this  meant,  when,  with  a loud  laugh,  a child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmiua  (a  name  1 never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach) 
said,  14  Lord  ! Mr.  Hornem,  can’t  you  see  they  are 
valuing?”  or  waltzing,  (I  forget  which;)  and  then 
up  sho  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
wont,  suid  round-abouted  it  till  supper-time.  Now, 
that  I know  what  it  is,  I like  it  of  all  things,  and 
so  docs  Mrs.  H.,  (though  I have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Hornem’s  maid,  in 
| practising  tho  preliminary  steps  in  a morning.)  In- 
deed, eo  much  do  I like  it,  that  having  a turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  am] 
songs  in  honor  of  all  tho  victories,  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way,)  I sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,*  and  a few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby,*  (whose  recitations  I attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
of  delivering  his  father’s  late  successful  “ Drury  Lane 
Address,”)  I composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  iny  sentiments  known  to  the  public  ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  1 heartily  despise,  as  well  us  tho 
critics. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Ac. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 

THE  WALTZ. 

Mi*be  of  the  mauy-twinkling  feet  !*  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  aims ; 

Terpsichore  ! — too  long  misdeem’d  a maid — 
Reproachful  term — bestow’d  but  to  upbraid — 
Henceforth  iu  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine. 

The  least  a vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Fur  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude  ; 

Mock’d,  yet  triumphant ; sneer’d  at,  unsubdued  ; 

Thy  leg*  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  hut  thy  coals  are  reasonably  high  ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield  ; 

Dauce  forth — nano  armor  thou  shall  take  the  field, 

And  own — impregnable  to  moot  assaults. 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  “ Walt*.” 

Hail,  nimble  nymph  ! to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
Tho  w'hisker’d  votary  of  waltz  and  war. 

His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 

A sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes: 

Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz! — beneath  whose  banners 
A modern  heiv  fought  for  modish  maimers ; 

On  Hounslow’s  : cath  to  rival  Wellesley  V fame, 

Cock'd — fired — and  miss’d  his  inuu — but  gain’d  his  j 
aim ; I 

Hail,  moving  Muse  ! to  whom  the  fuir  one’s  breast 
Gives  all  it  cun,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Oh ! for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fita, 

The  latter’s  loyalty,  the  formers  wits, 

To  “ energize  the  object  I pursue,”* 

And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dauce  their  due ! 

Imperial  Waltz ! imported  from  the  Rhine, 

(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 

Long  he  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 

And  hock  itself  tie  bus  esteem’d  than  thee : 

In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 

The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart: 

Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 

And  wakes  to  wantonness  tho  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  ! how  mnch  to  thee  wo  owe, 

As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 

Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France’s, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d ■ d debts  and  dances! 

Of  subsidies  ami  Hanover  bereft, 

Wc  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 

Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  tho  Fourth. 

i My  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  ft  man  can  be  saul  to  have 
. forgotten  w hat  he  never  remembered  ; but  1 bought  inv  title- 
pace  motto  of  a Catholic  priest  foru  three-shilling  bank  to- 
ken, after  much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I grudged 
; the  money  to  a papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
and  *•  No  popery,"  and  quite  regretting  the  downfall  of  the 
J pope,  because  ho  cant  bum  him  any  more, 
a [See  ante,  p.  431.) 
i rSee  **  Rejected  Addresses.**] 

« •*  Glance  their  many-tw-mkling  feet."— Gbat. 
t To  rival  Lord  Wellesley’s,  or  his  nephew's,  a<  the  read- 
er pleases  : — the  one  gamed  a pretty  woman,  whom  lie  de- 
served, by  fighting  for  ; and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in 
the  Peninsula  many  a long  day,  “by  Shrewsbury  clock,*’ 
without  gaining  any  thing  in  that  country  but  the  title  of 
“the  Great  Lord.**  and  "the  Lord  which  savors  of  profa- 
nation, having  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  tlu»t  living  to 
whom  " 7Y  /teams"  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy.— 
It  is  to  br  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  bis 
Sabine  farm  , there 

“ To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 

Almost  as  quickly  os  he  conquer’d  Spain  !” 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a summer ; 
we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  Jn 

a shorter  season.  If  the  “great  Lord's  ’ CtnctiinaluM  pro-  ! 
grass  in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  ! 
average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the 
fanners’  proverb,  be  “ploughing  with  dogs.” 

By  the  by — one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is 
forgotten— it  is,  however,  worth  remembering—"  Salvador 
del  mnntlo  credits,  posteri  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  mime  of  a 
man  who  ha*  not  yet  saved  them— query— are  they  worth 
saving,  even  in  this  world ! for,  according  to  the  nuldot 
modifications  of  any  Christian  c recti,  those  three  words 
make  the  odds  much  against  them  in  the  next.— " Saviour 
of  the  world,"  quotha  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he.  or 
any  one  else,  could  save  a corner  of  it— his  country-  Yet 
this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  allows  the  near  connection 
between  superstition  and  impiety,  s q far  has  its  use.  that  it 
proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (in- 
quisitorial Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appella- 
tion on  a Prole slant.  1 suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled 
the  “Virgin  Mary:”  if  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  himself 
would  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  i 
Ijwly  of  Babylon. 

« [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  tho  Drury  Lane  Com  i 
mittee  was  one  try  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  usking— 
“When  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  l’’J 
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To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions — don’t  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides? 

So  oft  bestowing  Bruuswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud: 

' Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 
i A dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a queen — and  Wultz 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 

; Though  now  transferr’d  to  Buonaparte’s  “ fiat !” 

• Back  to  my  theme — O Muse  of  motion  ! say, 

: How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Wultz  her  way? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyi>erl»orenn  gales, 

From  Hamburg's  port,  (while  Hamburg  yet  hod  mailt,) 
Ere  yet  unlucky’  Fame— compell’d  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chill'd  to  sleep; 

Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  urise, 
Heligoland  ! to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies  ; 

While  unburnt  Moscow1  yet  had  news  to  send, 

Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a friend, 

She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes: 

Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  bless’d  despatch, 

Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match  ; 

And — almost  crush’d  bcncuth  the  glorious  nows — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's  ; 

One  envoy's  letters,  six  com|)osers’  uirs, 

And  loads  from  Frankfort  und  from  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner’s  four  volumes  tqioii  womankind, 

Liko  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a wind  ; 

Brunck’s  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 

Of  Hcyuc,  such  us  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — und  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a mate, 

The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand, 

And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 

His  grand  pas-seul  excited’some  remark  ; 

Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Saitoho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
i Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread, 
j Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head  ; 
j Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley’s  deck, 

; Display'd  so  much  of  /eg,  or  more  of  neck, 

Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years!  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  animal  tributes  a spouse  ; 

To  you  of  nine  year*  less,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll'd 
Of  native  brass,  or  luw-awurdcd  gold  ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a son’s,  or  muko  a daughter’s,  match  ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords — 
A'watjs  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  tit  t lords; 

Tt  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a week  ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavore  guide, 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  ; — 

To  one  und  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 

And  overy  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Wultz ! — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

Scotch  reels,  avaunt ! und  country -dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  enclt  fantastic  toe  ! 

Waltz — Waltz  ulone — both  legs  and  amts  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  bands  ; 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  iu  public  sight 
Where  ne’er  before — but — pray  “ put  out  the  light.” 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  1 am  much  too  near ; 

And  true,  though  strange — Waltz  whisper*  this  remark, 

“ My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  !” 

But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halls, 

And  lends  her  longest  jietticout  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  ever)’  time  ! 

Ye  quartos  publish’d  upon  every  clime  ! 

Ob  say,  shall  dull  Romuiku's  heavy  round. 

Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero’s  bound  ; 

Can  Egypt’s  Almas7 — tantalizing  group — 

Columbia’s  caperers  to  the  warliko  whoop — 

Can  aught  from  cold  Kainscliatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Wultz  compare,  or  after  Wultz  be  borne  ? 

All,  no ! from  Morier’s  pages  down  to  Gull’s, 

Each  tourist  pens  a paragraph  for  “ Waltz.” 

Shudes  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before  ! — 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 

Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host:  j 

Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 

No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake  ; 

No  stiff-starch’d  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache  , 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,’  women  in  their  shape  ;) 

i The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently commended— nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other 
details  omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent 
ambassador,  he  did  not  state  { ';ing  too  much  occupied  with 

the  exploits  of  Colonel  C , in  swimming  rivers  frozen, 

and  galloping  over  roads  imputable)  that  one  entire  pro- 
vince perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner, 
us  follows In  General  Rostopchm's  consummate  confla- 
gration, the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so 
great,  that  the  market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand  : and 
thus  one  hundred  ami  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were 
starved  to  death,  by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet ! The 
lamplighters  of  London  have  since  subscribed  a pint  (of  oil) 
a piece,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted 
n quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to  the  relief 
of  the  surviving  Scythians  the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such 
exertions,  and  a proper  attention  to  the"  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said, 
in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty 
thousand  beeves  for  a day’s  meal  to  our  suffering  manufac- 
turers. 

* Dancing  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth  gratis. 

* It  cannot  be  complained  now,  os  in  the  Lady  Baussierc’s 

time,  of  the  “ Sieur  <lc  lu  Croix,"  that  there  l>e  “ no  whis- 
kers but  bow  fnr  these  ure  unheal  ions  of  valor  In  the  field, 
or  elsewhere,  may  still  be  questionable.  Much  may  be,  und 
bath  been  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  phi- 
losophers had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none— Sctpio  himself 
was  shaven— Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome 
enough  without  a benrd  ; but  Admin,  the  emperor,  wore  a 
beard  (having  warts  on  Ills  chin,  which  ncithei  the  empress 
Sabina  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)— Turcnnc  had 
whiskers.  Marllioroiigh  none — Bonaparte  is  iinwlnskired, 
the  Regent  whiskered  ; “ argaF'  greatness  of  mind  and 
whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  together:  but  certainly  the 
different  occurrences,  since  tne  growl  h of  the  last  mention- 
ed, go  further  m behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of 
Anselm  did  against  long  hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. — For- 
merly, red  was  a favorite  color.  See  Lodowick  Barrey’i 
comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  IMI  : Act  I.  Scene  1. 

“ Taffeta.  Now  for  n wager — What  colored  cveard  ctrr.ej 
next  b*  ’.he  window  ! 

“ Aunana.  A hlucK  man’s,  I think. 

“ Taffeta.  I think  not  so  : I think  a red,  for  . Jut  is  most  in 
fashion." 

There  is  “ nothing  new  under  the  sun but  red,  *hen  a 
favorite,  has  now  subsided  into  a favorite's  color. 
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Pi  •>  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press’d, 

Bat  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd  ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 

Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  “ Waltz.” 

Seductive  Waltz  ! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter’sself  proclaim'd  thee  half  a whore  ; 
Wert*r — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 

Yet  warm,  not  wanton  ; dazzled,  but  not  blind — 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 

Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a Paris  ball ; 

The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens, 

And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 

Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 

And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  lenst  our  h entl*; 

With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  uttemnt  to  Itounce, 

And  cockneys  practise  what  they  cun’t  pronounce. 
Gods ! how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 

And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  “ Waltz !” 

Bless’d  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debut ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 

New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 

New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  rour'd  for  bread ; 
New  coius  (most  new)’  to  follow  those  that  flod  ; 

New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 

Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 

New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 

That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 

New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true. 

Though  they  be  old,  the  thins  is  something  new  ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks,)1 * * 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broomsticks,  all  new 
sticks ! 

With  vests  or  ribunds — deck'd  alike  in  hue. 

New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue  ; 

So  saith  the  Muse  : my ,4  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  Itcst  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign  ; 

Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such  : 

Hoops  arc  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ; 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays. 

And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 

The  ball  begins — the  honors  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 


i An  anachronism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  are 
before  said  to  bare  opened  the  ball  tmicthrr:  the  bard 
means,  (if  he  means  any  tiling,)  Waltz  was  not  so  much  in 
vogue  til'  t ic  Regent  attained  the  acme  of  his  popularity. 
Waltz,  tb>  ’Jincl,  v tuskers,  and  the  new  government,  illu- 
minated heaven  anu  wth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the 
same  time  ; of  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared  ; the 
other  three  continue  to  as'  misll  us  still.—  Pnntrr't  Urril. 

* Amongst  others  a new  ntnepence— a creditable  coin  now 
forthcoming,  worth  a pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
lation. 

* 44  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !"  Who  does 
not  remember  the  44  delicate  investigation”  in  the  44  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  I”— 

“ Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  l suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me : then  let  me  lie  your  jest ; I de- 
serve it.  How  now  I whither  bear  you  tins  ? 

44  Mrs.  Font.  Wliat  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  J 
— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 

* The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank  as 
he  pleases — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  Ai>  service, 
(being  already  in  the  Regent's  :)  it  would  not  be  fair  to  hack 
iny  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month 
will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes a 
distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  knowing  onet. 

* 41  We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  Doctor- 


Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene — 

With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Glostcr’s  mien, 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  f«.r  a blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free. 

That  fqsit  where  hearts1  were  once  sup|iosed  to  be  ; 
Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  ns  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip4, 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 

The  foot  mny  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank, 

The  Earl  of — Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank  ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host. 

For  whose  bless'd  surnames — vide  “ Morning  Post,” 

(Or  if  for  thut  impartial  print  too  late,  * 

Search  Doctors’  Commons  six  months  from  my  date)-—  1 
Tims  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  44  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?”* 

True,  honest  Mirza  ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 
Something  does  follow  at  a fitter  time  ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 

In  privato  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O ye  who  loved  onr  grandmothers'of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,1  uud  many  more! 

And  thou,  my  Prince ! whoso  sovereign  taste  and 
will 

It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 

Thou  ghost  of  Qucensbury  ! whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a single  night, 

Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
As  in  ode  us  struck  so  bright  a stroke  us  this? 

To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 

Flush  in  the  check,  and  languish  in  the  eyes; 

Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame. 

With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame : 

For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breust — 

Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  T 


I 

’tis  all  gone— Asmndeus  knows  where.  After  nil,  it  is  of  no  | 
great  itnjiorl  Alice  how  women's  heart*  are  disposed  of ; they 
have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as  ' 
possible.  Hui  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tho- 
roughly had,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often 
mentioned  in  natural  history;  viz.  a mass  of  solid  stone — ! 
only  to  be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover 
a toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  lating 
venomous. 

B In  Turkey  a pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question— literally  put.  as  in  the  text,  by  a Persian  to  . 
Moricr,  on  seeing  a waltz  In  Pern—  Vide  Stoner's  Travels. 

T (I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a ball-room,  some  | 
verses,  which  lie  had  lately  written  on  waltzing ; and  of  ; 
which  I remember  the  following— 

44  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance. 

Behold  the  well-pnir'd  couple  now  advance. 

In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  parents  moved, 

While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  roved. 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  anti  false. 

Turn'd  their  poor  heads,  and  taught  them  how  to  waltz. 
One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  holds  her  hip  : 

* * ♦ • » 

For  so  the  law  ’*  laid  down  by  Daron  Trip.”  . 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a legal  autho-  j 
rity  on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  ihetimc  these  verse* 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circle*.— Mooas.]  I 
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But  ye — who  never  felt  a single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 
Whokviuely  wish  the  Charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite 
cheap  ? 

Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 

J Round  the  slight  waist*  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
When*  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form, 
From  this  lewd  gnisp  and  lawless  contact  warn;  l 
At.  once  love’s  mast  endearing  thought  resign, 

To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thiue 
To  gaze  u|»ou  that  eye  which  never  reel 
Anothei  s ardent  look  without  regret; 

Approa  h the  lip  which-all,  without  restraint, 
Conte  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


; If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more, 
j Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a score  ; 

Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
so  ! The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptu^iu  Waltz!  and  dare  I thus  blaspheme? 
Til jf  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme 
Terpsichore,  forgive  ! — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes — and  my  daughters  shall; 
Mi/  sou — (or  stop— ^ ’tis  needless  to  inquire — 

These  little  accidents  should  ne’er  transpire  ; 

Some  ages  hence  our  gouealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a bough  for  him  us  me) — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Crandsons  for  ine— in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


‘ ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.1 


• “ Expendc  Annibalem  .—quot  libras  in  duce  sum  mo 

••  Invenies?**  Juve.ial,  Sat.  x* 

The  Emperor  Nopos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Provincials  of  Gaul ; his  moral 
‘unues.  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated  ; and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  government 
•announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 


By  thlf  shftmefili  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a few  years,  in  a very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and 
an  Exite.  ull; — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  3$0.s 


’Tis  done — but  yesterday  a King! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive — 

And  now  thou  art  a nameless  thing: 

So  abject — yet  alive  ! 

Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 

Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones, 
And  cau  he  thus  survive  J* 

Since  he,  miscall’d  the  Morning  Star, 

"&or  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man  ! why  scourge  thy  kind 
Who  bow’d  so  low  the  knee? 

By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught’st  tl.  rest  to  see. 

.With  might  unquestion'u, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  these  th  vorahipp’d  thee  ; 


’ [The  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publishing 
“ The  Corsair,”  in  January,  Ifill,  announced  an  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  years  at 
least,  from  poetry*  Hi*  letter*  of  the  February  and  March 
following  abound  tiyepcliUons  of  the  same  determination. 
On  the  morning  of  lne  ninth  of  April,  he  writes,—' “ no  more 
rhyme  for— or  rather  from — me.  1 have  taken  my  leave  of 
that  stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer.” 
In  tlie  evening,  a Gazette  Extraordinary  announced  the  ab- 
dication of  Fontainebleau,  ami  the  Pool  vm|pted  his  vows 
next  morning,  by  composing  this  Ode,  w liich  lie  immediately 
published,  though  w ithout  his  name.  Hu  Diary  says,  April 
10,  To-day  I have  boxed  one  hour— written  an  ode  to  Na- 
>lron  Bonaparte— copied  it— eaten  six  biscuits — drunk  four 
Utles  of  soda  w ater,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  tune.”] 
4 1“  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  retrains: 

Ann  is  this  all!” 

1 know  not  that  tins  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world  . at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal  - but,  m the  Statistical  account  of 
Siotland,  1 find  that  Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
ooklect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  n person  discovered  a fpw 
jre»n»  since  in  the  |mrish  of  Eeeles ; which  he  was  happily 
enabled  to  do  w ith  great  facility,  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 
To  after- warriors  more, 

Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 
And  vainly  preach'd  before. 

That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

Tli at  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pngod  things  of  sabre  sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife* — 

The  eurthqimke  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 


was  smooth,  and  the  w hole  body  visible  ” Wonderful  to  re- 
late, lie  found  the  whole  dkl  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce 
, and  a half!  A»n  is  this  all!  Alas  ! the  quo t UUa*  itself 
! is  a satirical  exaggeration.— Gifford.) 
j * [“  I send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which 
1 you  will  find  finrvlarly  appropriate.”—  Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
j .Murray,  April  Pi,  1614.] 

* [“  I don't  know— hut  I think  I,  even  /.  (an  insect  com- 
pared with  this  creature,;  have  set  my  life  on  casts  riot  a 
millionth  part  of  this  man’s.  But.  after  all.  a crown  may 
not  lie  worth  living  for.  Yet.  to  outlive  Lodi  foi  tins ! ! ! On 
that  Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  ’ * Ex- 
. pende— quot  libras  in  dure  summo  invenies  V 1 knew  they 
were  light  in  the  balance  o|  mortality  ; but  I thought  their 
living  uust  weighed  more  raratt.'  Alas!  this  imperial 
diamond  hath  a flaw  in  it.  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a 
glazier’s  pencil the  pen  of  the  historian  won’t  rale  it  w orth 
a ducat.  Psha!  ‘something  too  much  of  this.’  But  1 won’t 
I give  him  up e*en  now;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  like 
i the  Thanes,  fallen  from  him.” — Byron  Lhar</,  April  y j 

4 “ Certannnis  g-mw/tn”— the  expression  of  Attila  in  his 
harangue  to  hi*  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
given  hi  Caswodorus. 
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Tli*'  sword,  tho  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 
Wherewith  renown  was  rife—  * 

All  quell'd  ! — Dark  Spirit ! what  must  bo 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 

The  Denolator  desolate  1 • 

The  Victor  overthrown ! , 

The  Arbiter  of  others’  fate 
A Suppliant  for  his  own ! 

Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 

That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  1 
Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 

To  die  a prince — or  live  a slave — 

Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

He  who  of  c!d  would  rend  the  oak,1  • 

Dream’d  not  of  the  rebound  ; 

Chain'd  by  the  trunk  ho  vaiuly  broke— 
Alone— how  look'd  he  round  ? 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found: 

Ho  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  ! 

The  Roman/  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home- 
lie  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
< Of  men  that  such  a yoke  had  borne, 

Yet  left  him  such  a doom ! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self- upheld  abandon'd  power. 

Tire  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,* 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 

An  empire  for  a cell ; 

A strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well  ■* 

Yet  better  bad  ho  neither  known 
A bigot’s  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne.* 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 

. Too  late  thou  leay’st  the  high  command 
To  which  thy  weakness  clung; 

All  Evil  Spirit  u*  thou  art*  t 

It  it*  enough  to  grieve  the  heart  . 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 

To  think  thut  God'*  fair,  world  bath  been 
• The  footstool  of  a thing  so  mean  ; 

. And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  cun  hoard  his  own ! 

‘And  Monarchs  bow’d  the  trembling  )imb, 
And  thank’d  him  for  a throne  ! 

Fair  Freedom ! we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When- thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 
In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 

Oh  ne’er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
. A brighter  name  to  lure  mankind 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  iu  gore,  . 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 

Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more,  9 

Or  dcejfcqi  every  stain  : 

If  thou  liudst  died  us  hqnor  dies, 

Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  tho  world  again — . « 

Hut  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 

To  set  in  such  a starless  uigliL?*  * 

Weigh’d  in  the  lialancey  hero  dust  • 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay  ; * 

Thy  scales,  Mortality  ! are  jusj 
To  all  that  pass  away : 

But  yet  im  thought  the  living  great 
• Some  higher  sparks  should  auimatc, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  : 

Nor  deem’d  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conqueror*  of  tho  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower, 
Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 

How  bears  her  breast  tho  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 

Must  she  loo  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair,  • 

Thou  tlironcless  Homicide  ? 

If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 

’Tis  worth  thy  vanish’d  diadem  I1 

* (**  Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor 
little  pagod.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  Ins 
own  fault.  Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak  . but  it  closed 
strain,  wedged  his  hands,  m»<l  now  the  beasts— lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  pickal- may  all  tear  lum.  That  Mus- 
covite winter  ter  tig  *4  his  arms  ever  since,  he  has  fought 
with  his  feel  and  teeth.  The  last  may  Mill  leave  their 
marks:  and  *1  guess  now,’ (as  the  V ankers  »ay.)  that  he 
Will  yet  play  them  a puns.*’— Byron  Diary , April  b.] 

* Sylla.— (We  find  the  «erm  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  before  t was  written Methmks  Sylla  did 
better,  fur  he  icvei.ft.uJ,  and  resigned  In  the  height  of  his 
sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes — the  finest  instance 
of  glorious  eonicrnpt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Dmole- 
Sian  did  well  too— Amuralh  not  amiss,  had  he  become 
aught  except  a derviae — Charles  ihe  Fifth  but  so  so.  but 
Napoleon  worst  of  all." — Byron  Ihary,  April  0.] 

* f“  Alter  ‘ poitnt  spell’  to  * quickening  spell Ihe  first  (as 
PoJonms  says)  ‘is  a vile  phrase,*  and  means  nothing,  be- 
sides being  commonplace  and  Uoaa-llatUdaish.  After  the 
resolution  of  nut  publishing,  though  our  Ode  is  a tiling  of 
little  length  and  less  consequence,  it  will  be  better  alto- 
gether that  It  IS  anonymous."—  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, 
April  11.) 

* [Charles  the  Fifth,  Empero  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
Spain,  resigned,  In  15A5,  his  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 

Ferdinand,  ami  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  In*  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a monastery  in  Kstremadura,  when*  he  eon-  | 
formed,  in  he*  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigor  of  monastic  i 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  tin.*,  he  dressed  himself  in  hi*  j 
shroud,  w »s  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity,  joined  t 
in  the  prayers  winch  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  In*  , 
soul,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants* 
shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a,  real  funeral.] 

* f“  1 looked  into  I.ord  Knunes’s  ‘ Sketches  of  the  History  i 
of  Man/  and  mentioned  to  l)r.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  hi 
In*  lifetime,  which.  I told  him,  I hud  been  used  to  think  a 

solemn- and  *n  fleeting  act.  Johnson.  -Why,  Sir.  a man 
may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles 
but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten 
thousand  laughs  ut  it,  he'll  make  the  other  nine  thousand  i 
nine  hundred  and  mncly-nino  laugh  too.”’ — UoMct^s 
Johnson,  vol.  vii.  p ed.  IN5.J 

• t“  But  who  would  r *e  in  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  my  P— MS.J 

’ [It  Is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg,  a gentleman  in-  » 
the  suite  Of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Who  was  Isr*-:  pre- 
sented to  Maria  Louisa  within  a few  days  after  Niqvoleon’s 
abdication,  became,  mi  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  -and 
then  her  husband,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  re- 
markably plain  appearance.  The  Count  died  in  Ibll.] 
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Then  huste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gttze  u|X)n  the  sea  ; 

That  element  may  meet  thy  emile — 

It  ne'er  was  niled  by  thee  ! 

Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 

In  loitering  mood  upon  the  Hand, 

Thut  Earth  is  now  as  free  ! 

That  Corinth’*  jaxlagogue1  hath  now 
Traneferr’d  hi*  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour ! in  hm  captive’s  cage* 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 
While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage? 

But  one — “ The  world  was  mine  !” 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour’d  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey’d — so  littlo  worth  ! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,1 
Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 

And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  ! 

Foredoom’d  by  God — by  man  accursed,4 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  tliy  worst, 
Tho  very  Fiend’s  arch  mock  , 

He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 

And,  if  a mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 

t 

There  wan  a day — there  wax  an  hour,* 
While  earth  was  Gaul's — Gaul  thine— 
When  that  immeasurable  power 
Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame, 

Than  gathers  round  Marengo’s  numc, 

• And  gilded  thy  decline, 

Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 

As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 
Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 

Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star — the  string — the  crest? 

Vain  froward  child  of  empire  ! say. 

Are  all  thy  playthings  snutch’d  away?  * 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  Great 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 

Yes — ono — the  first — the  last — the  best — 
The  Cinciiuu.'cs  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hute, 

Bequeath  the  numc  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  wus  but  One 

1 (Dionysius  the  .Younger,  esteemed  a greater  tyrant 
than  his  father,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from 
Syracuse,  retired  to  Corinth,  where  lie  was  oblgcd  to  turn 
schoolmaster  for  a subsistence.) 

* The  cage  of  Bajazct,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

’ Prometheus. 

* {In  first  draught— 

11  He  suffer'd  for  kind  acts  to  men. 

Who  have  not  seen  Ins  like  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  slock  ; 

Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  great, 

Thou  canst  not  quarrel  w ith  thy  late.”) 

» “ The  very  fiend’s  arch  mock — 

To  lip  a wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.” 

Shaksfeark. 

[Wc  tielirve  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
i here  alluded  to— of  Napoleon's  having  found  leisure  for  an 
j unworthy  amour,  tho  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fon- 
1 tainebleau.} 

* [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
: licttcd  by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  lb  avoid  the  stamp 
’ duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a sheet, 
j were  not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  **  I don’t 
: like  them  at  all,"  suvs  Lord  Byron,  ’•and  they  had  better 

be  left  out.  The  fact'is,  1 can’t  do  any  thing  1 am  asked  to 
dii.  however  gladly  1 would  ; and  at  the  end  of  a week  my 
interest  in  u composition  goes  off.’’} 

» ( In  one  of  Ixird  Byron’s  MS.  Diaries,  liegun  at  Kuvenna 
in  May,  1821,  we  find  the  following:—**  What  shall  I write  ’ 
— another  Journal 1 I think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

“ My  Dictionary. 

•'  Augustus.— \ nave  often  been  puzzled  with  his  charac- 
ter. Was  he  a great  man  ? Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  my 
great  men.  I have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  us  the 
greatest  character  in  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at 
lh«  moment  when  it  was  — 

‘ Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,’ 
and  thus  uwpising  'hem  oil.  As  to  the  retention  of  his 

power  by  Augustus,  the  thing  was  already  seltlod.  If  he 
had  given  it  up— the  commonwealth  was  gone— the  republic 
was  long  past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassias 
gained  the  battle  of  1'hilippi,  it  would  not  have  restored 
the  republic.  Its  days  ended  with  the  Gracchi  ; the  rest 
was  a mere  struggle  of  parties.  You  might  as  well  cure  a 
consumption,  or  restore  a broken  egg,  as  revive  u state  so 
long  a prey  to  every  upi>ermost  soldier,  as  Rome  had  long 
been.  As  for  a despotism,  if  Augustus  could  have  been  sure 
that  all  his  successors  would  have  been  like  himself— (I 
mean  nor  as  Octavius,  but  Augustus)— or  Napoleon  could 
have  insured  tin-  world  that  mmr  of  his  successors  would 
have  been  like  himself — the  ancient  or  modem  world  might 
have  gone  on.  like  the  empire  of  China,  in  a stale  of 
lethargic  prosperity.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  instead 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Augustus  had  been  immediately 
succeeded  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  Antnmues,  or  even  by 
Titus  and  his  father— what  a difference  in  our  estimate  of 
himself !— So  far  from  gaining  bv  the  contrast,  I think  that 
one-half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  Ins  having  been  heired  by 
Titierius — and  one-half  of  Julius  Cn  sar’s  fame,  from  his 
having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  Augustus.— Sup- 
pose that  there  had  been  no  Ociacius,  and  Tiberius  had  ) 
‘jumped  the  life’  between,  and  at  once  succeeded  Julius?— 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  hereditary  nght  or 
popular  choice  produce  the  worser  sovereigns.  The 
Roman  Consuls  make  u goodly  show  ; but  then  they  only 
reigned  for  u year,  and  were  under  a sort  of  personal  obli-  ' 
gallon  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
say  w hich  form  of  government  is  the  worst— all  are  so 
bad.  As  for  democracy,  it  is  the  worst  of  the  whole;  for  | 
what  is,  in  fact,  democracy  ? — an  aristocracy  of  black-  i 
guards.”] 

* (On  l»eing  reminded  by  a friend  of  his  recent  promise  ; 
not  to  write  any  more  for  years— “ There  was,"  replied  • 
Lord  Byron,  “a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  anonymes  ; and.  even  had  there  not,  the 
provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it  physicuily  impossible  to 
pass  over  this  etioch  of  triumphant  tameness.  'Tis  a sad 
business  ; and  alter  all,  1 shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and 
reason,  and  very  humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till—  Elba 
becomes  a volcano,  and  sends  him  out  again.  1 can't  think  if  it  t 
all  over  yet.” j 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kiunaird,  for  a Selec- 
tion of  Hebrew  Melodies,4  and  have  been  published, 
with  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  aud  Mr. 
Nathan. 

J&nuuty,  1815. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.1 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellow’d  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

Had  half  impair’d  the  nameless  grace. 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face  ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express, 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o’er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  duys  in  goodness  spent, 

A mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A heart  who*#  love  is  innocent ! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT.4 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 

The  King  of  inen,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 


1 (Lord  Byron  never  alludes  to  his  share  in  these  Melo- 
dies with  complacency.  Mr.  Moore  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, rallied  him  a little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
them  had  been  set  to  music,— “ Sunburn  Nathan/'  he  ex- 
claims, “ why  do  you  always  twit  me  with  his  Kbrew  na- 
salities 1 Havel  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kmnaird’s  doing, 
and  my  ow  n exquisite  facility  of  temper  l”l 

* [“  Neither  the  ancient  Jews,”  says  Dr.  Burney, 14  not 
the  modern,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music  ; 
so  that  the  melodies  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies  have, 
at  all  times,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  sing- 
ers.*’— Kalkbrenncr  tolls  us,  that 44  les  Jmfs  Kspagnols  hsent 
et  ehantent  lours  pseaiimes  bicn  differenmient  que  les  Juifs 
Hollandais  les  Juifs  Romania  aulrenn-nt  que  les  Juifs  de  la 
Prus*c  et  de  la  Hesse  ; et  tous  croierit  chanter  eomme  on 
chantait  dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem Hut.  d*  la  Sl*nquc, 
tom.  t.  p.  34.] 

* [These  stanzas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
ing from  a ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 

ilmol  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present  Governor 
of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wihnot  Horton  had  ap- 
peared in  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 

* [“  In  the  reign  of  King  David,  music  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that 
prince  for  music,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  it.  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  appoint- 
ed by  him  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  ami  cere- 
monies. could  not  fail  to  extend  its  influence  and  augment 
it*  perfections ; for  it  was  during  this  period,  that  music 
was  first  honored  by  being  admitted  in  the  ministry  of  sac- 


<X> 


Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
O’er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 

It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtue#  not  their  own  ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  ho  cold, 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David’s  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God ! 

It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  !4 

Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
Devotion  mid  her  daughter  Love, 

Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  sour 

To  nounds  thut  seem  as  from  above. 

In  dreams  that  day’s  broad  light  can  not  remove* 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

Ir  that  high  world,  which  lie#  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  Love  endcur#  ; 

If  there  the  cherish’d  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 

How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 
How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die  1 

To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  frare, 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  ! 

It  must  be  so  : ’tis  not  for  self 
That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 

And  striving  to  o’erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being'r;  severing  link. 

Oh  ! in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  share# ; 

With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

Aud  soul  iu  soul  grow  deathless  t hr  ire ! 


rifice,  and  worship  of  the  ark ; as  well  as  by  being  cultivated 
by  a king.”— Blbmet.) 

* 1“  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand, 
it  terminaied  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  com- 
plete the  verse,  I wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  lie 
replied,  4 Why,  I have  sent  you  to  heaven— it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  go  further  !’  My  attention  for  a few  minutes  was 
called  to  sonic  other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  w hom  1 had 
hardly  missed,  exclaimed, 4 Here.  Nathan.  I have  brought 
you  down  again  ;*  and  immediately  presented  me  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which  conclude  the  melody."— Nat  mas.) 

• [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  m loftiness  and  purity  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  sacred  poetry  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  have  «-ml«*hrd  so 
exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  religions  emotion,  that 
(a  few  fierce  ami  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior  poet  of  a sterner  age;  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable propriety,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Kngeui, 
or  reBouaded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they 
wound  a ong  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  been 
repealed  for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable 
world,— ,n  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  th# 
forests  of  America,  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  hu- 
man hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  exalted  ’—of  how 
many  wretched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  consolation ! 
—on  how  many  communities  have  they  drawn  down  the 
blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  by  bringing  the  affection* 
in  unison  with  their  deep  devotional  fervor !— Milmar  ] 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah’s  hills 
Exulting  yet  may  bound, 

And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 
That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 

Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 

May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by:— 

A step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness’d  there; 

And  o’er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair.  ■ 

The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone ! 

More  bless'd  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 
Thau  Israel’s  scatter’d  race  ; 

For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 
In  solitary  grace : 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 

And  where  our  fathers’  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 

Our  temple  hath  not  left  a stone, 

And  .Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


WORKS. 


JEPIITHA’S  DAUGHTER.1 

Sixes  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  sire! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire  ; 

Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  bv  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  thut’s  bared  for  thee  now  ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 

And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  Store  • 

If  the  hand  that  I love  luy  me  low, 

There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Futher ! be  sure — 

That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  hlesHing  I beg  ere  it  flow, 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  tho  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 

Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent! 

I have  won  tho  great  battle  for  theo, 

And  my  fisther  and  country  are  free ! 

When  this  ; ood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush’d, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush’d, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 

And  forget  not  1 smiled  as  1 died  ! 


OH!  SNATCH’D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY’S 
BLOOM. 


Oil!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh  ! weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a dream  ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; [dwell ! 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  het  bleeding  feet  ? 

And  when  shall  Zion’s  songs  again  seem  s'A'eet  7 

And  Judah’s  melody  once  more  rejoice 

The  hearts  that  leap’d  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  tht'  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,’ 

How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The.wild-dove  hath  her  neat,  the  fox  his  cuve,  „ 
Mankind  their,  country — Israel  but  tho  grave ! 


3N  JORDAN’S  BANKS. 

On  Jordan’s  banks  the  Arab’s  camels  stray, 

On  Sion’s  hil  the  False  One’s  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep — 

Y e'  there — oven  there — Oh  God ! thy  thunders  sleep : 

There — where  thy  finger  scorch’d  the  tablet  stone  ! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  sliono 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 

Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire  ! • 


Oh  ! snatch'd  away  in  beauty’s  bloom, 

On  thee  shall  pros*  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 

And  tho  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  bluo  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head, 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a dream, 

And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 

Fond  wretch  ! as  if  her  step  disturb’d  the  dead  ! 

Away ! we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 

. That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distrew: 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain? 

Or  mako  one  mourner  weep  the  lens? 

And  thou — who  tell’st  me  to  forget, 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wcL 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

• 

Mv  soul  is  dark — Oh  ! quickly  string 
The  liurp  I yet  can  brook  to  hear; 

And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 
Its  melting  murmurs  o’er  mine  cur. 

If  in  this  heart  a hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again : 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a tear, 

’Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 


Oh  ! in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear; 

Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  baud  the  oppressor’s  spear: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  laud  be  trod! 

How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God ! 


But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 
Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  bo  first : 

I tell  theo,  minstrel,  I must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst ; 


i (Jephtha,  a bastard  son  of  Gilead,  having  been  wrong- 
fully expelled  from  his  father’s  house,  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
wild  country,  and  become  a noted  captain  of  freebooters. 
Ills  kindred,  groaning  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to 
look  to  their  valiant,  I hough  lawless  compatriot,  whose  pro- 
fession, according  to  their  usage,  vs  as  no  more  dishonorable 
than  that  of  a pirate  in  the  cider  days  of  Greece.  They  sent 
for  him,  and  made  him  heart  of  their  city..  Before  he  went 
forth  against  the  A mmoniics,  he  made  the  memorable  vow, 
that,  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  as  a t unit- 


offering whatever  first  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  lus  na- 
tive city.  He  gamed  a splendid  victory.  At  the  news  of  it. 
his  only  daughter  came  dancing  forth,  in  the  gladness  of 
heart,  and  with  jocund  instruments  of  music,  to  salute  the 
deliverer  of  his  |>cople.  The  miserable  father  rent  his  clothes 
in  agony  ; but  the  noble-spi  riled  maiden  would  not  hear  of 
the  disregard  of  the  vow : she  only  demanded  a short  period 
to  bewail  up  in  the  mountains,  like  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, her  dying  without  hope  of  becoming  a bride  or  mothei 
and  then  submitted  to  her  fate. — Milnan.J 
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For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  'tin  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 
And  break  at  ouce— or  yield  to  song.1 


I SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

) saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 
Caine  o’er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 

And  then  inethought  it  did  appear 
A violet  dropping  dew : 

I saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 
Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 
That  till’d  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 
A deep  and  mellow  dye, 

Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
Cun  liauish  from  the  sky, 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 
Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 

Their  sunshine  leaves  a glow  behind 
That  lightens  o’er  the  heart. 


. THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Tiiy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  Iv'guu  j 
Thy  country’s  strains  record 

The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  ! 

Tho  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored  ! 

Though  thou  art  fall’n,  while  wo  are  free 
Thou  shall  not  taste  of  death  ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow’d  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  suik  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 

Thy  spirit  011  our  breath  ! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 
Shall  be  tho  buttle-woni ! 

Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 
From  virgin  voices  pour’d  ! 

To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wroug ; • 
Thou  shult  not  lie  deplored. 


1 1“  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron’s  reporV 
ed  singularities  approached  on  some  occasions  to  derange* 
ment ; and  at  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  very  currently  as* 
sorted  that  Ins  intellects  were  actually  impaired.  The  re* 
por*.  rdy  served  to  amuse  his  Lordship,  lie  referred  to  the 
circumstance,  and  declared  that  he  would  try  how  a mad- 
man could  write  : seizing  the  pen  w ith  eagerness,  he  for  a 
moment  fixed  his  eyes  in  majestic  w ildness  on  vacancy ; 
when,  like  a flash  of  inspiration,  without  erasing  a single 
word,  the  above  verses  were  the  result."—  N*Tif*.H.J 
* [Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  inseparable  from  uncivilized  man, 
Saul  knew  not  to  w hat  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  out- 
raged by  his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him  the  prophets  stood 
i aloof ; no  dreams  visited  his  couch ; he  had  persecuted 
. even  the  unlawful  diviners,  lie  hours  at  last  of  a female 
necromancer,  a woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob;  strangely 
J similar  in  sound  to  the  Obeah  women  m the  West  Indies. 
To  the  cave-dwelling  of  this  woman,  m Kndor,  the  monarch 
proceeds  in  disguise.  He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit 
of  Samuel.  At  this  during  demand,  the  woman  first  recog- 
nises, or  pretends  to  recognise,  her  royal  visiter.  '■  Whom 
•eest  thou  f”  says  the  king.— ••  Mighty  ones  ascending  from 
the  earth.1*— ••  Of  wt.*t  form  1*W‘  An  old  man  covered  with 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

Warriors  and  chiefs ! should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 

Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a king’s,  in  your  path 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath  ! 

Thou  who  art  liearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 

Should  tho  Roldierw  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
Stretch  me  tlmt  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 

Mine  be  tho  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 
Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 

Heir  to  rny  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 

Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway, 

Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  ! 


SAUK* 

Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  tho  dead. 

Bid  the  prophet’s  form  appear. 

“Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head! 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer!” 

Earth  yawn’d;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a cloud: 
Iiight  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 

Ills  hand  was  wither’d,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  iu  bony  whiteutss,  glitter’d  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare  ; 

From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreuthing  frame, 
Like  cavern ’d  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  aiid  fell  to  earth,  a«  falls  the  oak, 

At  onee,  ami  blasted  by  tho  thunder-stroke. 

“ Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 

Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead?  . 

Is  it  thou, t!)  King?  Behold, 

Bloodless  are  these  limits,  and  cold : ' 

Such  are  mine  ; and  such  shall  Ik* 

Thine  to-inorrow,  when  with  me: 

• Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 

Such  limit  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 

Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a day, 

* Then  wo  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Thou,  thy  race,  lio  pale  and  loV, 

• Pierced  by  shnfts  of  many  a bow  ; 

And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 

To  thy  henrt  thy  hand  shall  guide : . 

Crownless,  breathless  headless  fall, 

Sou  and  eire,  tho  .house  of  Saul  !”* 


a mantle.’’  Saul,  in  terror,  bows  down  his  head  to  the 
earth  . and.  it  should  seem,  not  daring  to  look  up.  receives 
from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the  awful  intimation  of  his 
defeat  and  death*  On  the  realltv  of  this  apparition  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide  : the  figure,  if  figure  there  were,  was  nut 
seen  by  Saul ; and,  excepting  the  event  of  the  approaching 
battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  living  prophet  had 
not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  publicly.  Ilut  Use  fact  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  in  de- 
parted spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  most  other 
nations.— Milman. ] 

* 1“  Since  we  have  spoken  of  w itches,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
at  Cephalonia,  in  I8S3,  “what  think  you  of  the  witch  of 
EndorT  1 have  always  thought  Hus  the  finest  and  most 
finished  witch  scene  thai  ever  was  written  or  conceived  ; 
and  you  will  tMi  of  my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  actors  in  tin  case,  together  with  the 
gravity,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  'he  language.  It  treat*  all 
the  ghost  scenes  1 ever  rear  1.  Tht  finest  conception  on  a 
similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's  Devil,  Mepiustopheles  ; 
and  though,  of  course,  you  w ilt  give  itur  priority  to  the  for- 
mer, as  being  inspired,  yet  tho  latter,  if  you  know  it,  will 
ap|>c(ir  to  you— ut  least  it  does  to  me— one  of  the  finest  and 
i most  sublime  specimens  of  human  conception. "1 
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• ALL  IS  VANITY.  SAITH  THE  PREACHER.” 

i 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR 


Fame,  wisdom,  love,  ami  power  were  mine, 
And  health  and  youth  poaen'd  me ; 

My  goblets  blush’d  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress’d  me; 

I Hiuu'd  my  heart  in  beauty’s  eyes. 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 

All  earth  cun  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendor. 


Tiie  King  was  on  hi*  throne, 
The  Satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A thousand  bright  lumps  shone 
O’er  that  high  festival. 

A thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah’s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  win®. 


I strive  to  number  o’er  what  days 
Remembrance  can  discover, 

\\  liicli  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 
Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  roso  no  day,  there  roll’d  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unembitter’d; 

And  not  a trapping  deck’d  my  |s»wer 
That  gall’d  not  while  it  glitter’d. 

The  gcr)H>ut  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming : 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 
Oh  ! who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

Nor  music’s  voice  can  lure  it ; 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
The  soul  thut  must  endure  it. 


In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a bund 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 
And  wrote  us  if  on  sand: 

The  fingers  of  a man  ; — 

A solitary'  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  line  a wt  i 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 
All  bloodless  wux’d  his  look, 
And  tremulous  his  voice. 

“ I,et  the  men  of  lore  appear. 
The  wisest  of  the  earth. 

And  ex|>ound  the  words  of  feur, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.” 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFER- 
ING  CLAY. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 

Ah!  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind7 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stray. 

But  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind. 

Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecav'd. 

A thought  unseen,  hut  seeing  nil, 

All,  all  iu  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shull  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory'  holds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 

Iu  oue  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  thut  wus,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  c»rth, 

Its  eye  shull  roll  through  chans  back  ; 

And  where  the  furthest  heaven  hud  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o’er  all  to  be, 

While  sun  is  quench’d  or  system  breaks, 

Fix’d  in  its  owu  eternity. 


Chaldea’s  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel's  men  of  age 
Are  wise  and  deep  iu  lore  ; 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 
They  saw — but  knew  no  more 

A captive  in  the  land, 

A stranger  and  n youth. 

He  heard  the  king's  command, 
He  saw  that  writing’s  truth, 
The  lamp*  around  were  bright, 
The  prophecy  in  view  ; 

He  read  it  on  thut  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

•*  Belshazzar’s  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass’d  away, 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh’d, 

Is  light  nud  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone: 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne !” 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS. 


Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  poAtioulciM  and  pure: 

An  ago  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  momeuts  shall  r loure. 

Away,  away,  without  a wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgettiug  what  it  was  to  die. 


Sun  of  the  sleepless ! melancholy  star ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 

That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  liko  art  thou  to  joy  remember’d  well ! 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  shines,  but  warms  uot  with  itsjwwerle*  ray* 
A night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 

Distinct,  but  distant— clear — but  oh,  how  cold  ! 
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WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  -THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Were  my  IwRom  an  false  ns  thou  deem’st  .t  to  be, 

I need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee  ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race: 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  («od  is  with  thee! 

If  the  slave  only  sin.  thou  art  spotless  and  free  ! 

If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 

Live  on  iu  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I will  die. 

I have  Inst  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  const  bestow, 
As  tho  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know  ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thiue 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  1 resign. 

HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.1 
On,  Marinmne  ! now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled’st  is  bleeding  ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 

Oh,  Muritunne  ! where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  const  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading. 

Ah  ! couldst  thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 
Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  T — and  did  they  dare 
Obey  my  phrensy'n  jealous  raving? 

My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  her ’s  o'er  me  waving. — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder’d  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She’s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  mv  joys  entombing ; 

I swept  that  flow'er  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 

And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom’s  desolation  dooming  ; 

And  I have  earn’d  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  coiuiumiiig  ! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  B\  TITUS. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  ! when  render’d  to  Rome : 

*T was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
Flash’d  buck  on  the  last  glance  I gave  to  thy  wall. 

I look'd  for  thy  temple,  I look'd  for  ray  home, 

Aud  (orgot  for  t moment  my  bondage  to  come  ; 

I beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  ou  thy  fane, 

And  the  fast  fetter'd  bauds  that  made  vengeance  in  vain: 
On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed ; 
While  I stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mouutain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 


» [Mahamne.  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  falling  under 
the  a jipieum  of  tnfiilelitv,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  .She 
wits  a woman  of  unnvnlied  beauty,  and  a haughty  spirit : un- 
happy in  being  the  object  of  passionate  attachment,  which 
borne  redon  phrensy , to  a man  who  had  more  or  less  concern  in 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I stood  on  that  day, 

But  I mark'd  uot  the  twilight  beam  melting  away  ; 
Oh  ! would  that  the  lightning  hud  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  tho  thunderbolt  buret  on  the  conqueror's  head ! 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain’d  not  to  reign  ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn’d  as  thy  people  may  Is?, 

Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  ami  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

Mudo  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey  ; 

Aud  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter’d  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ‘ 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  forever. 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  loe ; 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 

Oh  Salem  ! its  sound  should  lie  free  ; 

And  the  honr  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  tokeu  of  thee : 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  tones  lie  blended 
With  the  voice  of  tho  spoiler  by  me  ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

Tint  Assyrian  canto  down  liko  tho  wolf  ou  the  fold, 
And  hw  cohorts  were  gleaming  ill  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  she<>n  of  their  spears  was  like  stare  on  the  sea, 
When  tho  blue  wav©  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  tho  leaves  of  the  forest  a!:?r  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
like  the  loaves  of  tho  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  tho  morrow  lay  wither'd  aud  strewn. 

For  tho  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  ou  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  tho  face  of  tho  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 

And  the  eyes  of  tho  sleepers  wax’d  deadly  and  chill, 
Aud  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew 
still ! 

And  there  lay  tho  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide; 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
; And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pnle, 

With  tho  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail  ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  tho  banners  aloue, 

Tho  lances  unhfted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  tho  temple  of  Bual ; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gontile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  suow  in  the  glance  of  tho  Lord ! 


the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother,  and  uncle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death,  in  case  of  his  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  itnace  of  the  murdered 
Mari  urn  tic,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 
the  body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangtmeut  — Milmak.) 
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A SPIRIT  PASS’D  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM  JOB. 

A rmrit  [tam'd  before  me : I beheld 
The  face  of  immortality  unveil’d — 

I Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine— 
j And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine : 


Along  my  bone*  the  creeping  flesh  did  qnake  ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffen'd,  thus  it  spake : 

“ Is  rnan  more  just  than  God?  Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure? 

■ Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 

I The  moth  survives  yon,  uud  are  yo  more  just  i 
Things  of  a day  ! you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom’s  wasted  light  !*** 


DOMESTIC  PIECES.— 1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELL.* 


“ Alas  ' they  have  been  friends  in  youth  ; 

Hut  whispering  tongue*  can  poison  truth. 

Ami  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny  ; and  youth  is  vain: 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  sear*  remaining. 

Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  ttwav,  I ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Col tui due's  CkristaUl. 


Farr  thee  well ! and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well: 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
’Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  hrad  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o’er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  bought  could  show 1 
Then  thou  wouldst  nt  last  discover 
*Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 
Though  it  smile  u|>o»  the  blow, 

Eveu  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Fouuded  on  another’s  wo  : 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not  j 
I»vc  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 

But  by  midden  * reach,  believe  not 
Hearts  cun  thus  tom  away: 

Still  thine  own  it*  life  retaiueth — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  painoth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Thun  the  wail  abovo  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  iiB  from  a widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gnther, 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  “ Father !” 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press’d, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless’d  ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowret, 

All  my  mudness  none  can  know  ; 

All  iny  ho|>es,  where’er  thou  goest, 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 


Though  mv  many  faults  defaced  me, 
Could  no  other  arm  bo  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 
To  inflict  a cureless  wound? 


1 (The  Hebrew  Melodies,  though  obviously  inferior  to 
Lord  Byron’s  other  works,  display  a skill  in  versification 
ami  a mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  mfe- 
no  artist  t-<  i lie  very  summit  of  distinction.  Jm  i rbt.j 
1 a l wit*  about  tiie  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
| copies  of  verses,  **  Fare  thee  well,”  and  “ A Sketch,**  made 
I their  appearance  in  the  newspaper* ; and  w hile  the  latter 
poern  was  generally,  anti,  it  must  be  owned,  justly  con- 
! demned.  ns  n sort  of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female, 
I whose  situation  ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  bmrotk 
j his  satire,  as  the  imdieuificd  mode  of  his  attack  certainly 
raised  her  n/*>rr  it,  with  regard  to  the  oilier  p<»ern,  opinions 
were  a good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  appeared  a 
strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness,— a kind  of  api«Mi  winch 
no  woman  with  a heart  could  resist ; while,  by  other's,  on 
i the  contrary,  it  was  considered  to  bt  a mere  showy  eflusion 

Iof  sentiment,  as  difficult  for  real  fee  Ing  to  have  produced 
as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and  art,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  Uie  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject.  To  this  latter 


Every  feeling  hath  lieen  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  u world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now: 


opinion  I confess  my  ow  n to  have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined  ; 
and  suspicious  as  1 could  not  help  thinking  the  sentiment 
that  could,  at  such  a moment,  indulge  in  such  verses,  the 
taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned  their  publication  appeared 
to  me  even  still  more  ijucstionablc.  On  reading,  however, 
his  ow  n account  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Memoranda, 

1 found  that  on  both  points  I had,  in  common  with  a large 
portion  of  the  public,  untie  him  injustice.  He  there  decent*  d, 
and  m a manner  whose  sincerity  there  was  no  doubling,  , 
the  swell  of  tender  recollections  under  tlu  influence  of  , 
w Inch,  as  he  sat  one  night,  musing  in  lus  study,  these  stanzas  I 
were  produced, — the  tears,  as  he  said,  falling  fast  over  the  ] 
paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  appear,  from  that  i 
account,  to  hnve  been  from  any  wish  or  intention  of  Ins  | 
own,  but  through  the  injudicious  real  of  a fncml  whom  he  1 
had  suffered  to  take  a copy,  that  the  verses  met  the  public  i 
eye.— Moore.  The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  this 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ  ten 
It  is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  tear*.] 
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But  ’tis  dono— all  words  aro  idlo — 

Words  from  mo  uro  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. — 

Fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie, 

Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  1 scarce  can  die. 

March  17,  1816. 


A SKETCH.1 * * 


“ Honest— honest  lago ! 

If  that  thou  be’st  a devil,  I cannot  kill  thee.” 

Siukspeare. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress’  head  ; 

Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress’d, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  bo  guess’d — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unubash’d, 

She  dines  from  otF  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lio — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  go<ls!  her  next  employment  gueas — 
An  only  infant’s  earliest  governess ! 

She  taught  the.  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn’d  to  s|»cll. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 
i As  many  a nameless  slander  deftly  shows: 

| What  sho  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

• None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  hoart, 

| And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

! With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

I Foil’d  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind, 

Which  Flatter)'  fool’d  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 
\ bt  :?it  infect  not — nor  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken — nor  Exumple  spoil — 

1 Nor  master’d  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
j On  humbler  talents  with  a pitying  frown — 

Nor  Cenius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow, 
Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Soronely  purest  of  hor  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive, 

Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 
i She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 
j Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue’s  friend, 

; For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

i But  to  the  theme: — now  laid  aside  too  long, 

I The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  song — • 
j Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 

She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 

If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake  ; 

If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers’  sake  ; 

If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  hind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  tho  meanest  mind — 


• [“  I send  you  my  last  night’s  dream,  and  request  to  have 
fifty  copies  struck  <>iT,  for  private  distribution.  1 wish  Mr. 
GiSbrd  to  look  at  them.  They  are  from  life."—  l^ord  tiyron 
to  Mr.  Murray,  March  30,  ISlfi.] 

* (In  first  draught — “ weltering." — “ I doubt  about 1 wel- 
tering.’ We  say  ‘weltering  in  blood but  do  not  they  also 


TTavo  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  fhstil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  dendly  will ; 

If  like  a snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  tho  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls; 

If  like  a viper  to  tho  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find  ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks, 

To  make  a Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  tho  Ilccute  of  domestic  hells? 

Skill’d  by  a touch  to  deepen  scandal’s  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles— 

Whilo  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 
A thread  of  candor  with  a web  of  wiles ; 

A plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart’s  soul -harden’d  scheming ; 
A lip  of  lies — a face  form'd  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel: 

With  a vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 

A cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  suft'ron  mail, 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion’s  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features ! and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a mirror  of  itself  defined : 

I,ook  on  the  picture ! deem  it  not  o’crcharged — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  bo  enlarged : 

Yet  true  to  “ Nature’s  journeymen,”  who  mado 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  ofl' trade — 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 

Whcro  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  ! wretch  without  a tear — without  a thought, 

Suvo  joy  above  the  min  thou  hast  wrought — 

Tho  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush’d  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 

And  make  theo  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create: 

Till  thy  hard  heart  bo  calcined  into  dust, 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  bo  sleepless  as  tho  bod — 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 
prayer, 

I/xik  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair! 

Down  to  tho  dust ! — and,  us  thou  rott’st  away, 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 

But  for  the  love  I bore,  and  still  must  bear, 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 

Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  ever)’  eye 
Tho  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 

Exalted  o’er  thy  less  abhorr’d  compeers — 

And  festering*  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  SO,  1810.  ! 

i 

—————————————  " , 

I 

use  ‘ weltering  in  the  wind,’ 1 weltering  on  a gibbet  I*  1 have  ( 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  Mine,  I have  put 4 fester-  i 
ing;’  which,  perhaps,  in  anv  case  is  the  best  word  of  the 
two.  Shakspeurc  lias  it  often,  an  1 I do  not  think  it  too 
strong  for  the  figure  in  this  thing.  Quick!  quick!  quick! 
quick !’’ — Lord  Hymn  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  2.) 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.1 * * 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark, 

And  rensou  hall  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart. 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind, 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 
Thou  wort  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose,  aud  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh  ! bless’d  be  thiuo  unbroken  light! 

That  watch’d  mo  as  a seraph's  eye, 

And  stood  betweeu  me  and  the  night, 

Forever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o’er  thy  ray — 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 

Aud  dash'd  tho  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  cr  brook — 
There’s  more  in  one  soft  won!  of  thine 
Thau  in  the  world’s  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a lovely  tree, 

That  still  uobroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a monument. 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  bo 
Devoted  in  tho  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  mo  may  fall ; 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
Tho  kind — and  thco  tho  most  of  all 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken — thine  will  nover  break  ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 

'i’hy  sou),  though  soft,  will  nover  shako 

And  these,  when  nil  was  lost  beside, 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix’d  in  thee  ; — 
And  bearing  still  a breast  so  tried, 

Earth  is  no  desert — ov’n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA* 


Though  the  day  of  my  destiny ’s  over, 
And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,* 


• [.The  Poet’s  sister,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Leigh.—1 These 
■tanzas— the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tender- 
ness had  been  the  author’s  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery— were,  we  believe,  the  last  verses  writ- 
ten by  I#or<l  riyron  in  England.  In  a note  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
dated  Apr  . Ifitfi,  he  says,—"  My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and 
leaves  town  to-morrow  : we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some 


I time  at  all  events,— if  ever!  and,  under  these  circumstances, 

I trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  being 

ui  able  to  wait  upon  him  this  evening.”  On  the  25th,  the 
I*  sit  took  a last  leave  of  his  native  country.) 

a [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer’s 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the 
Camjiagiie  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.  •*  Be  careful,”  he 


Thy  stiff  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  fmd  ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I believed  in  with  me, 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Tht  ,*gh  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver’d, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 
To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a pang  to  pursue  mo  : 

They  may  crush,  hut  they  shall  no*,  contemn— 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me — 

’Tis  of  thee  that  I think — not  of  them.4 * 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 
Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 

Though  loved,  thou  forbore*!  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  hfmke,— 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 
Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  ’twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.* 

Yet  I blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one-- 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

’Tw.ts  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I once  could  foresee, 

I have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish’d, 
Thus  much  I at  least  may  recall, 

It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I most  cherish'd 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 

In  the  desert  a fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a tree, 

And  a bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  24,  1816. 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA* 
Mr  sister!  my  sweet  sister!  if  a name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  1ms  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 


says,  *’  in  printing  the  stanzas  beginning.  • Though  the  day  of 
my  destiny’s,’  &e.,  which  1 think  well  of  ns  a comj  osition  ") 

» {“  Though  the  days  of  my  glory  are  over, 

And  the  sun  of  my  fame  hath  declined.” — MS.) 

* [“  There  is  many  a pang  to  pursue  me, 

And  many  a pent  to  stem  -. 

They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  siiIhIuc  me ; 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn.”— MS  ) 

* t“  Though  watchful,  ’twas  but  to  reclaim  me, 

Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a he.”— MS.) 

« (These  stanzas—”  Than  which,"  says  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. for  January,  1831,  “ there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
mournfully  and  desolately  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of 
Lord  Byron’s  poetry”— were  also  written  at  Diodati ; and 
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Go  where  I will,  to  me  thou  art  the  name — 

A loved  regret  which  I would  not  resign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 

A world  to  roain  through,  and  a homo  with  tlice. 

The  first  were  nothing — had  I still  the  last. 

It  wen*  the  haven  of  my  huppincss; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A strange  doom  is  thy  father’s  sou’s,  and  past 
.Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsireV  fute  of  yore, — 
He  hud  no  rest  at  sea,  tior  1 on  shore. 


If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  ou  the  rocks 
Of  penis,  overlook’d  or  unforeseen, 

I have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine  ; nor  do  I seek  to  Bcreen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 

I have  been  cunning  iu  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 


Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  life  was  a contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr’d 
The  gift, — a fute,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  1 at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  otF  tny  bonds  of  cluy : 
But  now  1 fain  would  for  a time  survive, 

If  but  to  soe  what  next  can  well  arrive. 


Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I have  outlived,  and  yet  I am  not  old  ; 

And  when  I look  ou  this,  tho  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
Like  a wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something — I know  not  what— does  still  uphold 
A spirit  of  slight  patience  ; — not  in  vain, 

Even  lor  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 


Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  ino,— or  perhaps  n cold  despair, 

Brought  ou  wheu  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 

And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a calmer  lot 


I feel  almost  at  times  os  I have  felt 
In  happy  childhood ; trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks 
Which  do  remember  ine  of  where  I dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

Come  us  of  yore  upon  mo,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 

And  even  at  moments  I could  think  I see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 


Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  adimro 
Is  a brief  feeliug  of  a trivial  date  ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire  : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I view  which  1 could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a lake  I can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  thun  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me ! — but  I grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  1 have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  olhere  which  I less  may  show  ;— 

I am  not  of  the  plaiutive  mood,  und  yet 
I feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 

And  the  tide  rising  iu  my  alter’d  eye. 

I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  oea  Lake,* 

By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more 
Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  u dearer  shore : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 

Ere  that  or  thou  enu  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  forever,  or  divided  fur. 

The  world  is  all  before  ine ; I but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky, 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a mask, 

And  never  gaze  on  it  with  npathy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I look  agaiu  on  thee. 

I can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 

And  that  I would  not ; — for  at  length  I see 
Such  scenes  us  those  wherein  my  life  begun 
The  earliest— even  tho  only  paths  for  me — 

Had  I but  sooner  team'd  the  crowd  to  shun, 

I had  been  better  than  I now  can  be  ; 

The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  havo  slept ; 
/ had  not  suffer'd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I to  do  ? 

Little  with  I»ve,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  und  with  me  grew. 
And  made  ine  all  which  they  can  make— a name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I did  pursue ; 

Surely  I once  beheld  a nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — 1 am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  havo  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world’s  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care  ; 

I have  outlived  myself  by  many  a day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ; 


seat  home  st  the  time  for  publication,  in  case  Mm.  Leigh 
should  sanction  it.  “ There  is,”  he  says,  ••  amongst  the  man- 
uscripts an  Epistle  to  iny  Sister, on  which  1 should  wish  her 
opinion  lo  be  consulted  before  publication  ; if  she  objects,  of 
course  omit  it.”  On  the  5th  of  October  he  writes,—4*  My 
sister  has  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  lines.  Upon  this 

runt,  her  option  will  be  followed.  As  1 have  no  cony  of  them, 
request  that  you  will  preserve  one  for  me  in  MS  ; for  I 
never  can  remember  a line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition 
of  mine.  God  help  me  ' if  I proceed  in  this  scribbling,  1 shall 
have  frittered  away  iny  mind  before  I am  thirty  ; but  poetry 
is  at  times  a real  relief  to  me.  To-morrow  I am  for  Italy.” 
T*  i E?*-stle  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1830.  ] 

* (Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors 
by  the  facetious  name  of  “ Foul- weather  Jack.” 


“ Hut,  though  it  were  tempest-toss'd, 

Ptill  his  bark  could  not  be  lost.” 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  <in  Anson's 
voyage,)  and  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after, 
as  commander  of  a similar  expedition.] 

* The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.  [Thus  described  In  Don 
Juan 

“ Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  current*  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around  : the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  laid  ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  far^s  fix’d  upon  the  flood.”) 
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My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils  ; for  I had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  tune  had  pass’d  me  by. 

And  for  tin  remnant  which  may  he  to  come 
i I am  content ; and  for  the  past  I feel 

Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
i And  for  the  present,  I would  not  beuumh 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I conccul 
That  with  all  this  I stdl  can  look  uround. 

And  worship  Nature  with  a thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
1 know,  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 

We  were  and  are — I am,  even  its  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne’er  each  other  can  resign  ; 

It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 

From  life’s  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
Wo  arc  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BYRON  WAS  ILL.1 
I And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I was  not  with  thee ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  1 was  not  near; 

I Mothought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 
Where  I was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here 
! And  is  it  thus? — it  is  as  I foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so  ; for  the  mind  recoils 
! Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck’d  heart  lies  cold, 
While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter’d  spoils, 
j It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strifo 

We  feel  benumb'd,  uud  wish  to  lie  no  more, 
But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 

' When  all  is  lost,  except  a little  life. 

II  am  too  well  avenged  ! — but  ’twa.s  my  right ; 
Whato’er  my  sins  might  l»e,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  diii  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument, 
i Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  ’twill  be  accorded  now. 


> > [These  verses  were  written  tninirdiutcly  after  the  failure 

of  the  negotiation  for  a reconciliation  before  Lord  ll>  ron  left 
Switzerland  for  Italy,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public  1 
eye  : as.  however,  they  have  recently  loimd  their  way  into  • 
circulation,  we  include  them  m this  collection.) 

» (•*  Lord  Byron  had  at  least  this  much  to  -ay  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  dome-lie  differences  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  On  thceonlrary.  he  saw  liimscl*, 
ere  any  fact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by  every  art 
of  innlice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men,— because  lie  had  I 
parted  Iroin  Ins  wife,  lie  was  exquisilivcly  sensitive : he  was 
wounded  at  once  by  a thousand  arrows ; and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  ni  all  who  were 
assailing  him  not  onr  knew  any  thine  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  Did  lie  right,  then,  in  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ? No,  certainly : it  would  have  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  fur,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies. and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
cause tins  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  patrician  pool  did  not, 
i amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  ho  could  not  con- 
i tiol,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  ami  w isest  of  all  pos- 
sible in  aimers  of  action,— arc  wc  entitled,  is  the  world  at 
large  eni Hied,  to  issue  a broad  sentence  of  vituperative  con- 
demnation ’ Do  ter.  know  all  that  he  hail  suffered  F — have  tee 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered,  under 
circumstances  such  us  these  ! — have  icr  been  tried  in  similar 
circumstances,  whether  wc  could  feel  the  wound  unflinch- 
ingly. and  keep  Hie  weapon  quiescent  in  the  hand  that  trem- 
bled with  all  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honor,  and 
faith  J Let  y ionic  consider  foramoment  what  it  is  that  they 
Oeinui.d  w hen  they  insist  upon  a poet  of  Byron's  class  abstain- 


Thy  nights  are  banish’d  from  the  realms  of  sleep  !— 
Yes!  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 
A hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 

For  thou  art  pillow’d  on  u curse  too  deep ; 

Thou  bast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 
The  bitter  harvest  in  u wo  ns  real ! 

I have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee : 

For  ’gainst  the  rest  myself  I could  defend, 

And  lie  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend  ; 

But  them  in  safe  implacability 

Hadst  naught  to  dread  — in  thy  own  weakness 
shielded, 

And  iu  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded, 
And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I should  not  spare — 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth — 

And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovern’d  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  uml  oil  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a basis  hast  thou  built 
A monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 

The  moral  (’lytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 

And  liew’d  down,  with  ail  unsuspected  sword, 

Fame,  |>eace,  and  hope — and  alt  the  better  life 
Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 

Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a nobler  duty  tliuu  to  part. 

But  of  thy  virtues  didst  tliou  make  a vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a purpose  cold, 

For  present  tinker,  uud  for  future  gold — 

And  buying  other’s  grief  at  any  price. 

And  thus  once  enter’d  into  crooked  ways, 

The  curly  truth,  which  was  tliy  proper  praise, 

Did  not  still  walk  beside  tliec — but  at  times, 

And  with  u breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 

Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 

Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 
Iii  Janus -spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 

The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 

No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  u ]>lace  in  thy  philosophy. 

The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 

I would  not  do  by  thee  us  tliou  hast  done  !s 

September,  1S16. 


intr  altogether  from  expressing  in  his  works  any  thing  of  his 
own  feelings  iii  regard  to  any  thing  that  immediately  con- 
cerns hi.- <>a  a Instory.  We  tell  him  in  every  (Kissible  form  and 
shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  merit  of  his  poetry 
is  the  intei.-*;  truth  w ilh  which  that  poetry  expresses  Ins  ow  n 
personal  feelings  We  encourage  him  m every  possible  way 
to  dissect  Ills  ow  n heart  for  our  entertainment — we  tempt 
him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  powerfully  on  a young 
nail  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  into  the  darkest  depths  of 
self-know  ledge  ; to  madden  his  brain  with  eternal  self- scruti- 
nies, to  find  his  pride  and  his  pleasure  iii  w hat  others  shrink 
from  as  torture— wc  tempt  lam  to  indulge  in  these  dangerous 
exercises,  until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power  of  leading 
him  to  the  very  brink  of  phrensy— we  tempt  him  to  find,  anu 
lo  see  in  tins  perilous  vocation,  the  staple  of  his  existence, 
the  food  i*f  his  ambition,  ihc  very  essence  of  las  glory, — and 
the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  our  ow  n creating,  at  least  of 
our  ow  a encouraging  and  confirming,  he  is  earned  one  single 
stop  be v uud  what  we  happen  lo  approve  of,  we  turn  round 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  spleen,  and  reproach  him  with  the 
unmaiiliness  of  entertaining  the  public  with  bis  feelings  in 
regard  to  Ins  separation  from  liis  wife.  This  was  truly  the 
conduct  of  a fair  and  liberal  public  ! To  our  view  of  the 
matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  he  had  been,  tempted  as  he 
had  been,  and  tortured  and  iusulted  as  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, did  no  more  forfeit  lus  character  by  writing  what  he 
dui  w rite  upon  that  unhappy  occasion,  than  another  man, 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  have  done, 
by  telling  something  of  his  mind  about  it  to  an  intimate 
friend  across  the  fire.  The  public  had  forced  linn  into  the 
habits  of  l iaulianty.  and  they  received  his  confidence  with 
nothing  but  anger  iind  scorn.’*—  Lockhart.) 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.1 * * 

SPOKEN  AT  DRURY -LANE  THEATRE.1 


I 


f 


] 


| 

i 
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When  th©  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  th©  flower  ? 

With  a pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nuture  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  hreathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Tim© 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime. 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  culm  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A holy  concord — ami  a bright  regret, 

A glorious  sympathy  with  suus  that  set  T 
'Tin  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a tenderer  wo, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 

Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 

A sweet  dejection — a transparent  tear, 

Umnix’d  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain, 

Shed  without  shame— and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer’s  day  declines  along  the  hills, 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes. 

When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a Power 

Hath  pass’d  from  day  to  darkness — to  whoso  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath’d — no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  ! 

The  flash  of  Wit — the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  l»chiud 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind  ; 

Fruits  of  a genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 

A deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 


1 [Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July.  18?fi.  and  this  mono- 
dy was  written  at  Diodati  on  the  !7th,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Ktnnaird.  “ I did  a*  well  a*.  I could,”  Nays  Lord 
Byron,  - but  where  I have  not  my  choice,  I pretend  to 
answer  for  nothing.”  A proof-sheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
words  “ by  rcque.-l  of  a friend"  m the  litiepage,  having 
reached  him,— “ I request  you,”  lie  says,  “to  expunge  that 
same,  unless  vou  please  to  add,  4 by  a j’^rson  of  quality,*  or 
* of  w it  and  humor.’  It  is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  been 
done  to  make  it  ridiculous  ”j 

« (Sheridan’s  ow  n monody  on  Garrick  was  spoken  from 
the  same  boards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  March,  1770.  “One 
day,*’  says  Lord  Byron,  “ t saw  him  lake  it  up.  He  lighted 
upon  the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On 
seeing  it,  lie  flew  Into  a rage  nnd  exclaimed,  ‘that  it  must 
be  a forgery,  as  he  had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to 
such  a <1 — d canting,*  Ac.  Ac  — and  so  he  went  on  for  Half  an 
hour  nhiising  his  own  dedication,  or  at  least  the  object  of  it. 

If  alt  writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be  ludicrous.” 
— /tyros  Wary,  )B31.) 

* [See  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt4*  eulogy  nn  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech  on  the  charges  exhibited  ncniii'f  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Put  entreated  the  House  to  ad- 
journ, to  give  time  for  a calmer  consideration  of  the  question 
than  could  then  oerur  after  the  immediate  effect  of  that 
oration.—*'  Before  my  departure  from  Kngland,"  says  Gib- 
bon, “ I was  present  at  the  an  nisi  >>>eci.-ielo  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  n not  my  province  to  absolve 
c*  condemn  the  governor  of  India;  out  .Mr.  Sheridan’s 
eloquence  demanded  rnv  applause : nor  could  I hear  with- 
m:;  emotion  me  personal  compliment  wmeh  he  paid  me  in 
the  presence  of  the  Uriti-di  nation.  This  display  of  genius 
blazed  four  successive  days,"  Ac.  On  being  asked  by  a 
brother  Whig,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he  came 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  enihrace<l — and  lighten'd  over  all, 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appul. 

From  the  charm’d  council  to  the  festive  tioard, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord  ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,  f pride. 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 
When  the  loud  cry  of  trumpled  llmdostan1 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lip* — and  blazed 
Till  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.4 

And  here,  Oh  . n ere,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm, 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 

The  matchless  dialogue — the  derthlcm  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spriug; 
These  wondrous  beiugB  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fnhiesM  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat; 

A halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a base  delight, 

Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
, Jar  in  the  music  which  was  boru  their  own, 

Still  let  them  pause — ah  ! little  do  they  know 
I That  what  to  them  seem’d  Vice  mighL  be  but  Wo.1  j 

to  compliment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  “luminous,”  Sheri*  \ 
dan  answered,  in  a half  whisper,  **  I said  * voluminous.’  ”)  j 

« (“  I heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly  ; but  I i 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only  j 
one  of  them  1 ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length.” — i 
Byron  Diary  1 8*2 1 . ] I 

• [**  Once  I saw  Sheridan  cry.  after  a splendid  dinner.  I i 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  his 
tears  was  some  obscrv  ation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the  I 
sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  to  , 
their  principles.  Sheridan  turned  round  ;— * Sir,  it  is  easy 
for  my  Lord  CL  or  Karl  G.  or  Marquis  II.  or  Lord  H..  with  1 
thousands  upon  thousands  a year,  some  of  it  either  prrfentiy 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the 
public  money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof 
from  temptation  ■ but  they  do  not  know  from  what  tempta- 
tion those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least 
equal  talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  am!  nevertheless 
knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  \ia.s  to  have  a , 
shilling  of  their  own.’  And  in  faying  this  he  wept.  I have 
more  than  once  heard  him  say,  * that  he  never  hud  a shilling 
of  his  nun.’  To  tie  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a good 
many  of  other  people’s.  In  1615. 1 found  him  at  my  lawyer’s. 
After  mutual  greetiiius,  he  retired.  Before  recurring  to  my  ; 
own  business,’  I could  not  help  inquiring  that  of  Sheridan. 

* Oh,*  replied  the  attorney, ‘the  usual  thing!  to  stave  off 
an  action.* — * Well,’  said  1.  ‘and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?*  i 
— • Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,*  said  he  : • would  you  have  ! 
I us  proceed  against  old  Sherry?  what  would  be  the  use  of  , 
it  ?’  ana  here  he  began  laughing,  nnd  going  over  Sheridan’s  . 
good  gilts  of  conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan ! he  could 
soften  an  attorney ! There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  days  of  Orpheus.” — Byron  lhary , 1681.1 
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Hard  in  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  (.raze 
Is  fix’d  forever  to  (let rant  or  praise  ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  Ins  name. 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — ’judge — and  spy, 

I The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain, 
i The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others’  pain, 

: Behold  the  host ! delighting  to  deprave, 

Who  track  the  ste|«  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 

Watch  every  fault  that  during  Genius  owes 
Hulf  to  tho  ardor  which  its  birth  lx-stows, 

DVtort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  join’d  to  these 
(•aunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

1 If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,1 * 3 * 
| To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
i Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew’d  caress, 

'I’he  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness : — 

If  such  may  be  tho  ills  which  men  assail, 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 


Driven  o’er  the  lowering  atmosohere  that  nursed 
Thoughts  which  liavo  turn’d  to  thunder — scorch— 
and  buret.5 

But  far  from  us  and  trom  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  bo — if  such  have  ever  been  ; 

Ours  he  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 

To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 

To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a long  delight. 

Ye  Orators ! whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 

Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  vour  field ! 

The  worthy  rival  of  tho  wondrous  Three  !* 

Whoso  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality  ! 

Ye  Bards ! to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear. 

He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  . 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  !' 

Ho  was  your  brother — bear  his  uahe*.  hcnct 
While  Powers  of  miud  almost  of  boundless  i<_ige,6 
Complete  in  kind — ns  various  in  their  "hango. 

While  Eloquence — Wit — Poesy — nnu  Iirth, 

That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 

Survive  within  our  souls — whilo  lives  our  seuso 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 

And  turn  to  nil  of  him  which  inay  remain, 

Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 

And  broke  tho  dio — in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Diodali,  July  17,  1816. 


THE  DREAM* 


I. 

j Our  life  is  twofold : Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
• Death  and  existence:  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
j They  take  a weight  from  off  our  wuking  toils, 


They  do  divide  our  being  ; they  become 
A portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ; they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasuro  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  us  what  wo  were  not — what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that’s  gone  by, 

The  dreud  of  vanish'd  shudows — Arc  they  so  ? 


1 [To.,  was  not  fiction.  Only  a few  tlars  before  his  death, 
j Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers: — “ l am  absolutely  un- 
. done  and  broken-hearted.  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets 
} out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.’s  room  and  take  me  : 
* l5o/.  will  remove  all  difficulty.  For  (bid’s  sake  let  me  see 
yo’t  ”’  Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
. sum.  This  was  written  on  the  15th  of  May.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  tn  Westminster 
Abbey,— his  pnll-Uiwr « being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  tho 
Earl  of  Lauderuaie,  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  bishop  of 
j London,  laird  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.) 

* 1“  Abandon’d  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nursed 

Their  very  thunders,  lighten— scorch— and  burst.’’ 

MS.) 

3 Fox — Pitt — Burke.  C“  Whs:  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  lie  replied, 
1 Sheridan’s  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  in  the  House 
i of  Commons.’  When  lie  made  it.  Fox  advised  him  to  speak 
I it  over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing 
I better  could  be  made  of  Hie  subject : but  Sheridan  made  his 

new  speech  as  different  as  possible,  and.  according  to  the 
I best  judges,  very  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of 
i Hurkc,  who  exclaimed  during  the  delivery  of  some  passages 
of  it—*  There,  that  is  the  true  style— something  between 
1 poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either.'” — Byron  Diary, 

\jrom  Lord  Holland,)  1821.) 

* (•*  In  society  I have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was 
superb!  1 have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz  Madame 
de  Staiil,  annihilate  Column,  and  do  little  less  by  some 
others  of  good  fame  and  ability.  I have  met  him  at  all 


places  and  patios— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melbourne*,  at 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock's,  at  Kobiris’s  the  auctioneers,  at 
8ir  Humphry  Davy's,  at  Sain  Rogers’s— in  short,  in  most 
kinds  of  company,  and  always  found  him  convivial  and  de- 
lightful.”— Byron  Diary,  1821.) 

* [“  Lord  Holland  told  me  a curious  piece  of  sentimentality 
in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were  ail  delivering  cur 
respective  and  various  opinions  upon  him  and  other  A nmmrt 
marijuana,  and  mine  was  this • Whatever  Sheridan  Inis 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  yor  excellence  always  the  best 
of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  Comedy,  (School  for 
Scandal.)  the  best  drama  (in  my  nnnd,  far  beyond  that  St. 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars’  Opera,)  the  best  farce,  (the 
Critic— it  is  only  too  good  for  a farce,)  and  the  bes'  address, 
(Monologue  on  Garrick,)  and,  to  crown  all.  delivered  the 
very  best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  speech)  < ver  con-  j 
cetved  or  heard  in  this  country.’  Somebody  told  -Sheridan  I 
this  the  next  day.  and,  on  hearing  it,  he  biirsl  into  tears ) 
Poor  Brinsley!  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  1 would  j 
rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  sincere,  words,  than  : 
nave  written  the  Iliad,  or  made  his  own  celebrated  philip- 
pic. Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified  me  more  thun  to 
hear  that  he  had  derived  a moment's  gratification  from  any 
praise  of  mine.” — Byron  Jhary,  Dec.  li,  1613.) 

• (In  the  first  draught  of  this  poem,  Lord  Byron  had  en- 
titled it  •’  The  Destiny."  Mr.  Moore  says,  “ it  cost  him  many 
a tear  in  writing,”  and  justly  characterizes  it  as  “ the  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque  ‘story of  a wandering  life* 
that  ever  came  from  tho  pen  and  heart  of  man.”  It  was 
composed  at  Diodali,  in  July,  1810.) 
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Is  not  the  past  ull  shadow  ? What  are  they  ? I cooking  afar  if  yet  her  lover’s  steed 

Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make  Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 

With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give  III. 

A breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh.  A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

1 would  recall  a vision  which  I d ream’d  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 


Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a thought, 

A slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 

And  curdles  a long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I jaw  two_bcingain  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a hill,  a gentle  hill, 

G een  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
Ah  ’twere  the  cape  of  a long  ridge  of  such, 

Sate  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  buse, 

But  a most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter’d  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
Was  crown’d  with  a peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix’d. 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a maiden  and  a youth,  wore  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  ull  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon’s  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 

The  hoy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 

And  that  was  shining  on  him  ; he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hem: 

She  was  his  voice  ; he  did  not  speak  to  her. 

But  trembled  on  her  words : she  was  his  sight,1 
For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  here. 

Which  color’d  oil  his  objects: — he  hud  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ; she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all:  upon  a tone, 

A touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unkuowiug  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  the-*'  fond  feelings  hud  no  share: 

Her  tight  were  for  him  ; to  her  he  wus 
Even  us  a brother — but  no  more ; 'twos  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow’d  on  him  ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a time -honor'd  race.’ — It  was  a name  [why  ? 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and 
Time  taught  him  a deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another;  even  nuio  she  loved  another. 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

* [ M she  was  his  sight. 

For  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 

Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object.”— MS.) 


i 


sfSre  ante.  p.  3tW.— “ Our  union,”  said  Lord  Byron  in 
I 1631,  "would  hare  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been 
she*!  by  our  fathers— it  would  Imre  joined  lands,  broad  and 
riob— it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  per- 
rons not  ill-matched  hi  years,  (*lie  is  two  years  my  elder)— 
and— ami— and— what  has  been  the  result  !"J 
* [The  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
faithful  hive  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest  events  and  ob- 
. joctsan  undying  lustre.  The  old  hull  at  Annesley,  tinucr  the 
! name  of  the  “ antique  oratory."  w ill  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
1 *♦  maiden  and  the  youth”  who  once  stood  in  it ; while  the  j 


Its  wulls  there  was  a steed  caparison'd: 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I spake  ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro : anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I could  not  guess  of ; then  he  lean’d 
His  bow'd  heud  on  his  hands,  and  shook  os  'twere 
With  a convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  '.ands  did  tear 
What  he  hud  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears.* 

And  he  did  culm  himself,  und  fix  his  brow 
Into  a kind  of  quiet : as  he  paused. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter’d  there  ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  it*  vet 
She  knew  she  wus  by  him  beloved, — *h«  knew, 

For  quickly  conies  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  hut  she  saw7  not  all.4 
He  rose,  and  with  a cold  and  gentle  grasp 
lie  took  her  hand  ; a moment  o’er  his  faco 
A tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropp’d  the  bund  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  hut  not  as  bidding  hex  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  sriiileN ; he  pass’d 
From  out  the  muioy  gate  or  iliat  old  Hull, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne’er  repass’d  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  : in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a home, 

And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams:  ho  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ; he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ; oil  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  wot  u wanderer ; 

There  was  a* mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A part  of  all ; and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 

Couch’d  umoug  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  wails  that  had  survived  tin?  names 
Of  those  who  rear’d  them  ; by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a fountain ; and  u man 
Clad  in  u flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 

While  many  of  his  t ri  he  slumber’d  around: 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 

So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  lieautiful. 

That  God  ulono  was  to  tie  seen  in  Heaven.1 

image  of  the  •*  lover's  steed,"  though  suggested  by  the  u n ro- 
mantic race-ground  of  Nottingham,'  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scone,  and  share  a portion  of  that 
light  which  only  Genius  could  shed  over  iL- -Moore. j 

• 1“  I had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C.,  tnd  never  told 
it,  though  she  had  discovered  it  without,  i recollect  m> 
sensations,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well  **— 
Byron  Diary,  ]N22.] 

* (This  is  true  ktrpwg — an  Ear  tern  picture  perfect  in  its 
foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  it 
so  dwelt  upon  or  labored  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure 
It  is  often  in  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  touches 
that  the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  that  a single 
spnik.  struck  from  his  fancy,  lighten.'  with  a long  tram  of 
iUc  innation  that  of  the  reader.— Sir  Wai  ter  Scott,] 
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V. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  «lreuin. 

The  Lady  of- his  love  was  wed  with  One 
i Who  did  not  love  her  better: — in  her  home, 

A thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — hut  la-hold ! 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  he  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  had  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  he  ? — she  hud  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  he  a part  of  that  which  prey’d 
Upon  her  mind — a spectre  of  the  past. 

i 

! VI. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

1 Tho  Wanderer  was  return’d. — I saw  him  stand 
! Before  an  Altar— with  a gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
Tho  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
| That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
1 His  l>osom  in  its  solitude  ; and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a moment  o’er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
j Was  traced— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
i And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  nnd  he  spoke 
! The  fitting  vows,  hut  heard  not  his  own  words, 

| And  all  things  reel’d  around  him  ; he  could  see 
i Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  the  old  mansion,  nnd  the  accustom'd  hall, 

1 And  the  remember’d  chandlers,  and  the  place, 

I The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

’ And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  hack 
' And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light: 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a’time?* 

VII. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  ; — Oh  ! she  was  changed, 
Asliy  the  sickness  of  tho  soul ; her  mind 
Had  wander’d  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ; she.  was  become 
The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm  ; her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 

And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others’  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  phrensy  ; but  the  wise 
Have  a far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a fearful  gift ; 

What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  !* 

VIII. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  atone  as  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ; he  was  a mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass’d  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention  ; Bain  was  mix’d 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 

Like  to  the  Politic  monarch  of  old  days,* 

He  fed  on  poisons,  nnd  they  hud  no  [tower, 

But  were  a kind  of  nutriment ; he  lived 
Through  that  which  hud  been  death  to  many  men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains:  with  the  stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  tho  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues!  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  him  the  liook  of  Night  was  open’d  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal’d 
A marvel  and  a secret — Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ; it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  he  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a reality — the  one 
To  end  in  madness — lioth  in  misery  4 

July,  tflie. 

1 

THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO.5 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasso's  (Aierusalemme  and  of  Guarini’s 

Piistor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tuano,  one  from  Titiau 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  the  house,  of  the  hitter.  But,  as  misfortune  has 
a greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for 

1 [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its 
circumstances,  with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda  ; in  which  ne describes  himself 
as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  mainline,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
j out  before  him.  In  the  same  inood,  he  wandered  about  the 
! grounds  alone,  till  he  w <s  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
; Joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day  his  bride  and  her 
J family.  lie  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
! clergyman  ; hut  a mist  was  before  Ins  eyes— his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere ; and  he  w as  but  awakened  by  the  eongratu- 
• iatioi.s  of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was— maruetL— 
Moore.] 

1 * (“  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth, 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are.”— MS  ] 

| * Milhridates  of  I’ontus. 

1 

« [This  poem  is  written  with  great  beauty  nud  genius— but 
is  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed 
lone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm  literary  judges,  in  tins 
midst  of  these  agonizing  traces  of  a wounded  and  distem- 
pered spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  sw  allowed  up  in  a 
most  painful  feeling  „f  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the 
pur|K)se  of  poetical  effect.  There  is  n dreadful  tone  of  sin- 
cerity, and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  conntonciled.  in  the 
expression  of  wretchedness,  nnd  alienation  from  human-  i 
kind,  which  occurs  in  every  tine  of  tins  poem.— J or  rev.]  | 
5 [la  a moment  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  or  during  | 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  tus  soul  fell  the  w onlilessness  1 
of  famo  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  world  that  his  muse 
should,  for  a long  season,  shroud  herself  in  solitude,  (.see 
ante,  p.  470 ;)  and  every  true  lover  of  genius  lamented  that 
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the  cotemjiorury.  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined  in 
the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  attracts  a more  fixed  atten- 
tion than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of  Ariosto — 
at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  rne.  There  are  two  in- 
scriptions, one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the 
cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder  and  the 
iudignution  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  de- 
cayed, and  de|M>pulnted : the  castle  still  exists  entire; 
and  l saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded,  according  to  the  annul  of  Gibbon.1 


THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO. 


i. 

Long  years ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  hear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a child  of  Song — 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  ami  wrong  ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude,* * 

And  the  mind’s  canker  in  its  savage  mood; 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  und  air 
Parches  the  heart  ; and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a hot  sense  of  heaviness  uml  pain  ; 

And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  display'd 
i Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open’d  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day. 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 

And  I can  banquet  like  a lieusl  of  prey. 

Sullen  und  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave.* 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  Isirne.  I stoop  not  to  despair ; 

For  I have  battled  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 


her  lofty  music  was  to  cease.  But  there  was  a tide  in  his 
spirit  obeying  the  taws  of  its  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  lie  was  to  tie  silent, 
he  looker),  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  there  a dun,  hard,  and  cheerless  waste,  like  the  sand  of 
the  seashore  ; but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  m due  course 
returned,  and  the  scene  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty 
and  magnificence,— its  foam,  its  splendors,  and  its  thunder. 
The  mind  of  a mighty  |ioet  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing : when  it  feels  most  enslaved,  even  then, 
perhaps,  is  it  alxml  to  become  most  free  ; amt  one  sudden 
flash  may  raise  it  from  the  darkness  of  ns  despondency  up  to 
the  pure  iur  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
but  small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  obligation  undi  r which  Lord  Byron  lud  laid  him- 
self could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent'  spirit  within  turn 
would  laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  phrensy  of 
its  own  inspirations. 

It  was  not  tong,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forlh  in  his 
1 perfect  strength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our 
| spirits  winch  is  truly  a power  too  noble  to  be  possessed 
j without  being  wielded.  Though  all  Ins  heroes  are  of  one 

* faintly,  yet  are  they  a noble  band  of  brothers,  w hose  coun- 
tenances and  whose  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  bv 
| peculiar  characteristics.  Each  personage,  as  lie  advances 
before  us,  reminds  us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks, 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  had  troubled  us  by  their  wild 
and  perturbed  grandeur.  But  though  all  ihc  same,  yet  are 
they  all  strangely  d ide rent.  We  hail  each  successive  ex- 
istence with  a p’rofoundcr  sympathy ; and  we  are  lost  in 
wonder,  in  fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at  the  infinitely  varied 
struggles,  the  endless  and  agonizing  modifications  of  the 
I human  passions,  as  they  drive  along  through  every  gate 
I and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening,  elevating 
or  laying  prostrate. 

From  suri  agitating  and  terrific  pictures.it  is  delightful  to  i 
turn  to  those  compositions  m which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
his  soul  to  sink  down  into  grot  l»r  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  from  Ins 
1 heart,  of  which  Ihc  tenderness  is  as  touching  as  tlu: 
grandeur  of  Ins  nobler  works  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To 
those,  indeed,  who  looked  deeply  into  Ins  poetry,  there 
never  was  at  any  time  a want  of  pathos ; but  it  was  a 

{>atllos  so  subduing  and  so  profound,  ttint  even  the  poet 
tiinsclf  seemed  afraid  of  being  delivered  up  unto  it ; nay, 
he  seemed  ashamed  of  I icing  overcome  by  emotions,  winch 
the  gloomy  pride  of  his  intellect  often  vainly  strove  to 
scorn  ; and  he  dashed  the  weakness  from  his  heart,  and  ttie 
I tear  from  Jlis  eves,  like  a man  suddenly  assailed  by  feelings 
I which  he  wished  to  hide,  mid  winch,  though  true  to  his  ua- 
; turc,  were  inconsistent  with  the  character  w hich  that  rays* 

I terious  nature  had  been  forced,  as  in  self-defence,  to  assume. 

But  there  is  one  poem  tn  which  lie  has  almost  wholly  laid 
| aside  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions : 

! in  which  the  lone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is 
j changed,  and  where  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for 
agonies,  and  remorse,  and  despair,  und  death,  and  in- 
sanity, m all  their  most  appalling  forms,  shows  that  he  has 
a heart  that  can  feed  on  the  purest  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, and  deliver  itself  up  to  the  sorrows,  iliu  sadness,  and 
the  melancholy  of  humbler  souls.  The  “ Prisoner  of  Chil- 
ton” is  a poem  over  which  Infancy  has  shed  its  first  mys- 
terious tears  for  sorrows  so  alien  to  its  own  happy  inno- 
cence,—over  which  the  gentle,  pure,  and  pious  soul  of 


Woman  has  brooded  with  ineffable,  and  yv  -ning,  and 
bursiing  tenderness  of  affection,— and  over  whva  -Id  Age, 
almost  loosened  from  this  world,  has  bowed  ;js  hoary 
head  m delighted  approbation  of  lhat  fraternal  love,  whose 
beauty  and  simplicity  fling  a radiance  over  the  earth  he  is  j 
about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fatten  nature  in  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny.  The 
••  Lament"  possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of 
the  “ Prisoner  of  Chilloa."  laird  Byron  has  not.  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of  the  Impris- 
oned Tasso. — he  has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush  I 
forward  with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dun-  I 
geon.  and  lo  describe,  as  he  could  fearfully  have  done,  ihe  ! 
conflict  and  agony  of  his  uttermost  despair,— hut  he  shows  j 
us  the  |H>ot  sitting  in  Ins  cell,  and  singing  there— a low,  l 
melancholy,  wailing  Lament,  sometimes,  indeed,  bordering 
on  utter  wretchedness,  but  oflcner  partaking  of  a settled  , 
grief,  occasionally  subdued  into  mournful  resignation, 
cheered  by  delightful  remembrances,  and  elevated  l»v  Hie 
confident  hope  of  an  immortal  fame.  Ills  is  the  gathered 
grief  of  many  years,  over  winch  Ins  soul  lias  brooded,  till 
she  has  in  some  measure  lost  Ihe  power  of  misery  .-  and 
this  soliloquy  is  one  which  we  can  believe  he  might  have 
uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or  noon,  or  night  of  hts 
solitude,  us  tie  seemed  to  be  hall  communing  with  lus  own 
heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of  lhat  human  nature 
from  which  he  was  stud  out,  but  of  winch  he  felt  the  con- 
tinual and  abiding  presence  within  log  imagination. — Pro-  1 
kessor  Wilson. J ■ 

1 (The  original  MS  of  this  poem  is  dated,  “The  A pen- 
nines,  April  20,  1 WIT.”  It  was  written  in  consequence  of  i 
Lout  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a single  day.  on  Ins  ' 
way  to  Florence.  In  a letter  from  Home,  lie  says—"  The  i 
• Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I sent  from  Florence,  has.  I J 
trust,  arrived.  1 look  upon  it  as  a • These  be  good  rhymes!' 
as  Pope’s  papa  said  to  hint  When  he  was  a boy.") 

(Tasso's  biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  it  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from  Ins 
servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1575,  Tasso  resolved 
to  visit  Koine,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  the  jubilee; 

“ and  tins  error,"  says  the' Abate,  •* increasing  the  suspicion  i 
already  entertained,  that  he  was  m search  of  another 
service,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return 
to  Ferrara,  the  Duke  refused  lo  admit  him  to  an  audience, 
and  he  was  repulsed  from  the  houses  of  all  the  drpcndunls  \ 
of  the  court ; and  not  one  of  the  promises  w inch  the  Car- 
dinal A ibano  had  obtained  for  bun  was  carried  into  effect. 
Then  it  was  that  Tasso— after  having  suffered  ihese  hard- 
ships for  some  tune,  seeing  himself  constantly  discomiten-  | 
aimed  by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses,  abandoned  by  ins  ' 
friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies— could  no  lunger  'con- 
turn  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but,  giving 
vent  to  his  cholcr,  publicly  ..rokc  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke  and 
ait  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  set  vice,  and  re 
trading  ail  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  Ids  terscsto 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  wuli  them, 
declaring  ttiat  they  were  all  a gang  of  poltroons,  inmates, 
and  scoundrels,  (potlroni,  ingrain  e ribuldi  * For  this  of- 
fence he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St 
Anna,  and  confined  in  a solitary  cell  as  a madman."— 
Serassi,  Vita  del  Tasso.] 

* [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show  a 
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The  narrow  arena  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall; 

And  revel  I’d  uuiong  men  and  thing*  divine, 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

Iu  honor  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  f »od  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  he  has  strengthen’d  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  siirterance  I might  Ik*  forgiven, 

I have  employ’d  my  penance  to  record 
How*  Salem's  shrine  was  won  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o’er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : — 1 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 

If  I do  Wot  thy  final  page  with  team, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  ! my  Seoul’s  child  ! 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 

And  woo’d  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight. 

Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  1 weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how? 

I know  not  that — but  iu  the  inuale  forco 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I have  not  sunk,  for  I had  no  remorse. 

Nor  cause  for  such  : they  call'd  me  mud — and  why  ? 
Oh  le'onora  ! wilt  not  thou  reply  ?a 
1 was  indeed  delirious  iu  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  phrensy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 

I knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  Wert  beautiful,  and  I not  Wind, 

Hath  boon  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still  ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away. 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful  ; ’tit*  their  fat© 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

cell,  over  the  door  of  which  IS  the  following  inscription: — 

•*  It i '•pell ate,  O posted.  Ja  celebrity  di  (piesta  stanza  dove 
Torquato  Thsm>,  infermo  pm  di  trtMrzai  die  ddirin,  di- 
Icntiio  donor?*  noni  vii.  men  ii.,  serisse  verse  e prose,  c fu 
mm  sMj  m libert  i ad  lnstanz  i della  cilia  di  Bergamo,  nrl 
giortio  vi.  t.nglio,  l5ffd.H— The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground  ' 
jli K>r  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates  through  its  j 
grated  win  low  from  it  small  yard,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
com  mm  to  other  roll*.  It  is  nine  paces  lone,  between  five 
nod  sis  wi  le,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so  j 
they  tell,  liar  been  earned  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half  i 
cut  awa>,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  “the  verse  and  j 
prose"  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  I 
was  rmifliir  i m tins  room  from  tile  middle  of  March,  157V, 
to  Divcinbrr,  I5*i.  when  he  was  removed  to  a contiguous 
apartment  much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  Ins  own  expres- 
sions, he  could  •philosophize  and  walk  about."  The  in- 
scription is  incorrect  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  en- 
largement, winch  was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo, but  | 
was  carried  into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo  , 
Gon/.aga,  Prince  of  Mantua. — Hobhocsk.) 

* l The  opening  hues  bring  the  j met  before  us  at  oner,  as  if  j 
the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  alien.  From  tins  bitter  | 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  unconquered  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  senne  amt  dignified  exultation  over  the  beauty  of  “that 
young  cr.  »’  am,  his  soul’s  child."  the  < i irnisulermiie  Liberal*!  I 
The  ciitltailonof  conscious  genius  then  dies  away,  and  we 
beh-  Id  him.  “bound  between  distraction  and  disease,”  no 
longer  in  aa  inspired  moral,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  prostra- 
lion  of  h'limut  misery.  Theie  is  something  terrible  in  this 
trniiHtiou  from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony. — Wilsox.] 

* 1 1 n a letter  written  to  lits  friend  Scipio  oonzaga.  shortly 
after  in-  confinement.  Tasso  exclaims—**  Ah,  wretched  me  ' 

1 nad  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 


III. 

Above  me,  hark  ! the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  ! the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-iuurticulute  blasphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  phrensy  foul. 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labor'd  mind. 

And  dim  the  little  light  that’s  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill  :* 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I class’d, 

’Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  yenrs  have  pass’d; 
’Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  limy  close : 

Si  '«*t  it  be — for  then  I shall  repose. 

IV. 

I have  been  patient,  let  me  lie  no  yet ; 

I hud  forgotten  half  I would  forget, 

But  it  revives — Oh  ! would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  luznr-house  of  many  woes? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
Nor  words  a language,  nor  cv’n  men  mankind  ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows,  * 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  arc  crowded  iu  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  m her  babbling  moods; — 
While  alt  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call— 
None  ! save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,4 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mote  of  these, 

Nor  hound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  til  one  who  placed  me  here? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Debarring  mo  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  slum  and  fear? 
Would  I not  pay  them  hark  these  pangs  again. 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow’*  -tilled  groan'7 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress. 

Which  undermine*  our  Stoical  success  ? 

No! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Iluve  pardon'd  princes’  insults,  and  would  die. 

argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I had  formed  the  plan.  I ) 
had  schemed,  too.  many  w orks  in  prose,  on  subjects  t fie  most  ! 
lofty,  and  nm*t  useful  to  linmnn  life  . I had  designed  to  write  * 
philosophy  with  eloquence,  in  such  a manner  that  the  re  might  j 
remain  of  mean  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Alas  ' 1 hud 
expected  to  close  iny  life  with  glory  and  renown  . but  now  , 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  man’v  calamities,  I have  lost  1 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honor.  The  fear  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy ; the  indig- 
nities which  I suffer  augment  it , ami  the  squalor  of  my 
beard,  my  hair,  and  habit,  the  aordidne**  and  filth,  ex- 
ceedingly annoy  me.  Sure  am  I.  that,  it  sue  who  so  little  1 
has  corrcs(H«ndcd  to  my  attachment— if  she  saw-  me  in  such 
a state,  and  in  such  affliction— she  would  have  some  coin  ! 
passion  on  hie  " — Oprre . t.  x.  p.  3*7.] 

* [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasso  en- 
dured all  the  horrors  of  :i  solitary  cell,  and  was  under  the 
care  of  a jailer  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a poet  | 
and  a man  of  letters,  was  a cruel  obedience  *o  the  com- 
mands of  his  prince.  His  name  was  Agt-stino  Mosti. 
Thsso  says  of  him.  in  a letter  to  his  sister,  “cd  usa  meco 
ogm  »orte  di  ngore  ed  imirnaiiitft.** — llomiocsi:  j 

4 [This  fearful  picture  is  finely  contrasted  with  that  which  ) 
Tasso  draws  of  Inmself  in  youth,  when  nature  and  medita-  i 
tion  were  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  and  impassioned  j 
genius.  Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  “ Lament"  eon-  ' 
sisls  in  th«f  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner's  soul ( 
his  feelings  often  come  suddenly  from  afar  off,— sometimes  , 
gentle  airs  are  breathing,  and  then  all  at  once  arise  Ihe 
storms  and  tcni|wst.— the  gloom,  though  black  us  night 
while  it  endures,  gives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radiance 
—and  when  the  wild  strain  is  closed,  our  pny  and  commis- 
eration arc  blended  with  a sustaining  and  elevating  sense 
of  the  graudeur  und  majesty  of  his  character.— Wilson  ] ' 
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Yee,  Sinter  of  my  Sovereign ! for  thy  sake 
I weed  all  bittemens  from  out  my  breast, 

It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a guest ; 

Thy  brother  hates — but  I can  not  detest  ;l * * 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a love  which  knows  not  to  despair,* 

But  all  unquench’d  is  still  my  better  part, 

Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart, 

Aj  dwells  the  gather’d  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 

Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 

And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  nuino 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  mo  ; — they  uro  gone — I am  the  same. 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew  ; 

I knew  thy  stute,  my  station,  and  I knew 
A Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a bard ; 

I told  it  not,  I breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward  ; 

And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas ! 

Were  punish’d  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 

And  yet  I did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wort  to  me  a crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp’d  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow’d  and  meekly  kisw'd  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wort  a prince**,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  Unit  dismay'd — 

Oh  ! not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above ! 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 

I know  not  how — thy  genius  master’d  mine — 

My  star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  mo — but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  look'd  mo  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ; and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 

And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 

And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.* 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate’er  I saw  on  earth  ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a paradise, 


i [Not  lone  after  his  imprisonment,  Tasso  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Alfonso,  in  a canzone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it 

might  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart 
of  Alfonso  was,  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeal ; and 
Tasso,  in  another  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pity  he  in- 
voked in  the  name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herself 
known,  if  not  the  like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  imprison- 

ment, and  bitterness  of  soul,  made  a similar  appeal.  “Con- 
sidered merely  as  poems,"  says  black,  “ these  canzoni  are 
extremely  beautiful ; but,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the 

product  ions  of  a mind  diseased,  they  form  important  docu- 

ments in  the  history  of  man."—  Life  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  40S.J 

* [As  to  the  indifference  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
«he  made  to  obtain  Ins  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative 
arguments  founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  be  easily  de- 
stroyed by  a thousand  others  equally  plausible  Was  not  the 
Princess  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin  f In  taking  too  warm 
an  interest  for  the  |>oet,  did  she  not  risk  destroying  herself, 
without  saving  him  !— Foscolo.] 


Where  I did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  bourn, 
Though  I was  chid  for  wandering ; and  the  Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  nmterials  wretched  men  were  made, 

And  such  a truant  hoy  would  end  in  wo, 

And  that  tho  only  lesson  was  a blow  ; — 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Return'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream’d  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I found  the  thing  I sought — and  that  was  theo  ; 
And  then  I lost  my  being  all  to  !>o 
Absorb'd  in  thine — the  world  was  pass’d  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  1 

VII. 

I loved  all  Solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  1 know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ; — had  I been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,4 * 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave? 
I’crcliauce  in  such  a cell  we  stiller  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore  ; 

The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here, 

Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  pensli,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 

I will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 

Although  'tin  clouded  by  my. dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,6 
But  with  a sense  of  its  decay  : — I see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 

And  a strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
Tho  feeling  of  tho  healthful  and  the  free ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer'd  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 

And  all  that  may  bo  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I thought  mine  enemies  had  been  hut  Man, 

But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me  ; — in  tho  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 

It  may  be,  tempt  me  further, — and  prevail 
Against  tho  outworn  creature  they  assail. 


* [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  I.conorn, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a moral  dignity  over  nil  his  senti- 
ments, and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit 
m the  un-upbraiding  devotedness  of  his  passion. — Wil- 
son.! 

4 1“  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  its  grave.” — MS.) 

4 [“  Nor  do  I lament,"  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  con- 
finement, “that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  is  always  ncavy  and  often  painful, 
that  my  sight  and  hearing  arc  much  unpaired,  ami  that  all 
my  frame  is  become  spare  and  meager:  but,  passing  all 
this  with  a short  sigh,  what  I would  bewail  is  the  infirmity 
of  my  mind.  My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks ; my  fancy  is  dull, 
and  forms  no  pictures ; my  negligent  senses  will  no  lcgcr 
furnish  the  images  of  i lungs : my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing, 
and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  I feel  as 
if  1 were  chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  ns  if  I were  over- 
come by  an  unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor.”— 
Opere,  t.  vni.  p.  368.] 
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Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire?  because  I loved  ? 
Because  I loved  vvhat  not  to  love,  and  sec, 

Was  more  or  less  than  rnortul,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I ooue  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er  - 
My  scare  are  callous,  or  I should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bare,  us  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them; — If  I bear  and  boro 
The  much  I have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words, — *lis  that  I would  :.ut  die 
And  sanction  with  eelf-eluughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  iny  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a blighted  name. 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immortal  1 — and  I make 
A future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.1 
While  thou,  Ferrara  ! when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view'  thy  hearth! CM  halls. 

i 

A poet’s  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A poet's  dungeon  thy  moot  far  renown.  | 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walla!* 

And  thou,  Leonora  ! — thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I could  love — who  blush’d  to  hear 
To  less  than  inouarcliN  that  thou  couldst  be  dear,  ■ 

(»o!  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A taint  of  that  ho  would  impute  to  me — 

From  long  infection  of  a den  like  this. 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 

Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — that  when  the  towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  anc  revel,  are  forgot, 

Or  left  untended  in  a dull  repose, 

1’h is — this — shall  ho  a consecrated  spot ! 

But  thou — when  all  that  Birth  ami  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o’erehades  my  grave.* 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Yes,  Leonora ! it  -.hall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  forever — but  too  late  !4 

ODE  ON  VENICE.5 

I. 

On  Venice ! Venice  ! when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  he 
A cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 

If  I,  a northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 

What  should  thy  sons  do? — any  thing  but  weep; 

And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 

In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 

The  dull  green  ooze  of  til**  receding  deep, 

Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam, 

That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 

Are  they  to  those  that  were ; and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh  ! agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest ! Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn'd  to  dust  and  team  ; 

And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a mourner  greets ; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum, 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repents 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  hut  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  uid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  aud  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

> 1“  Which  j J2‘“r,5'*  | .hall  visit  for  my  «i<ke.”-MS.I 

i (Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution 
will  observe,  that  the  o mlty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  with*  nit 
its  recompense,  even  in  his  own  person,  lie  survived  the 
affection  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  Ins  death  ; ami  suffered  his  body  to  t»e  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honors.  11  is  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ; his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman.  Don  Csrsar, 
shrink  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
C short  struggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for- 
o/cr  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  £ste. — Hoshoose.J 

* fin  July,  ISSti,  after  a confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from  Ins  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of 
receiving  his  mother’s  dowry*  and  of  attain  beholding  his  sis- 
ter Cornelia,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration  Bemgonavisit  at  Moladi  C acta,  he  received  the 
following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect,  Marcodi  Sciarra.the 
notorious  captain  of  a numerous  troop  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  of- 
fered him  not  only  a free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way, 
&ud  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  proud 
to  execute  his  orders,  bee  Ifun,  Vita  del  Tasso,  p.  210.] 

* (The  “ pleasures  of  imagination'*  hare  been  explained 

and  justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akenside  in  verse ; 
but  there  are  moments  of  real  life  when  its  miseries  and  its 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proofs  that  no  bodily 
suffering,  no  adverse  circumstances,  operating  on  our  ma- 
terial nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagination.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  instance  of  this  so  very  affect uig  and  so  very 
sublime  ns  the  case  of  Tasso.  They  w no  huv e seen  the  dark, 
horror-striking  dungeon-bole  at  Ferrara,  in  which  he  was 
confined  seven  years  under  the  imputation  of  madness,  will 
have  bad  this  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts  in  a manner 
never  to  be  erased.  In  tins  vault,  of  which  the  sight  make* 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  himself  in  fin- 
ishing and  correcting  Jus  immortal  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron's 
“ Lament”  on  this  subject  is  as  sublime  and  profound  a les- 
son m morality,  ami  in  the  pictures  of  the  recesses  of  the 
human  soul,  as  it  is  a production  most  eloquent,  most  pa- 
thetic, most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating  among  the  gifts 
of  the  Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  not  touched  with  li- 
the fancy  w hich  is  not  warmed,— the  understanding  w hich 
is  not  enlightened  and  exalted  by  it.  is  not  lit  for  human  in- 
tercourse. If  Lord  Uyron  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to 
deny  him  the  praise  of  a grand  poet  would  have  been  fla- 
grant injustice  or  gross  stupidity.— Buy doks.j 
* (This  Ode  was  transmitted  from  Venice,  in  1610,  a.ong 
with  “ Mazeppa.”] 
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When  Vico  walk*  forth  with  her  unsoften’d  terrors, 
And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  hut  smiles  to  slay  ; 

And  Hojm5  is  nothing  but  u false  deluy, 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  mi  hour  ere  death. 
When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  a|>athy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  ruce  which  Death  is  winning, 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away  ; 

Yet  no  relieving  the  o’er-tortured  clay. 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbm*Mi  of  his  chain  ;— 

Aud  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  souring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 
j And  us  be  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

I That  his  thin  Huger  feels  not  what  it  claspa, 

And  so  the  Him  cornea  o’er  him — and  tlxe  dizzy 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy, 
At  which  he  vainly  catches,  tlit  and  glcum, 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

! And  ull  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations ! — Search  the  pago 
Of  many  thousaud  years — the  daily  scene, 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  ugr. 

The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 

Haiti  taught  us  naught  or  little:  still  we  lean 
■ On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air; 

For  ’tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  : the  beasts 
■Slaughter’d  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Arc  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go  [slaughter. 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return? 

A heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

A blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

What ! do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshare*  burn, 

O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a false  ordeal, 

Aud  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real ; 

Kissing  the  hand  (hat  guides  you  to  your  scare, 

And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bare? 

All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  v.  free,  ami  History  of  sublime, 

.Spring  from  a different  theme! — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admin*  and  sigh,  ami  then  Biiccumb  and  bleed  ! 

Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 

Aud  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender'd 
By  the  down -thundering  of  the  pnmn-wall, 

Aud  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Gushing  from  Freedom’s  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

Aud  trumple  on  euch  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a chain 
Heavy  utld  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
’Twu*»  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow’d, 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  paiu: — 
Yes  ! the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
| Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
j Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature’s  laws, 

! Which,  like  the  postileuce  and  earthquake,  smite 
j But  for  a term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
j With  all  her  seusous  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a few  suminere,  and  again  put  forth 


Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  hud  for  thee ! 

III. 

Glory  and  Empire ! once  upon  these  towers 
With  F reedom — godlike  Triad  ! how  ye  sate  ! 

The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd : the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
And  loved  tlicir  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  aud  climes 
She  was  the  voyager’s  worship  ; — « ven  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  Love, 

She  drank  *jo  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 

But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread  ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  ami  the  unholy  Crescent, 

Which,  if  it  waned  aud  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  lias  clothed  in  chuins,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles  ; 

Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a common  wo, 

And  call'd  the  “ kingdom"  of  a conquering  foe,— 

But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  Ifc  know— 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  u tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

Tho  name  of  Commonwealth  is  pass'd  ami  gouo 
O'er  tho  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  ami  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  ’tis  but  for  a time, 

For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 

And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.  One  great  clime, 

Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  upart  aud  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd — a heritage  of  heart  ami  hand, 

Ami  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 

Whoso  sons  must  bow  them  at  a monarch’s  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 

Still  one  groat  dime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconqner’d  ami  sublime, 

Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esuu-brethrou  that  the  haughty  flag, 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 

May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  huuds  have  bought 
Bights  cheaply  earn’d  with  blood. — Still,  still,  forever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
I Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a sick  muii  in  his  sleep, 

, Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — better  oe 
i Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  arc  free, 

In  their  proud  churuel  of  Themiopylie, 

Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add.. 

One  spirit  to  the  soul*  our  fathers  had, 

Olio  frceinau  more,  America,  to  thco ! 
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THE  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE 

OF  PULCJ.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Monsanto  Mawgiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  -vitli  the  Orlando 
Innntnorato  the  honor  of  having  formed  nnd  sng-  j 
jested  the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  {Treat 
defects  of  Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  tho 


> tThe  followin';  translation  was  executed  at  Ravenna  in 
February.  1 stifi,  and  first,  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunate  journal  called  “The  Liberal.”  The  merit  of  j 
it,  as  Lord  Dyron  over  and  over  states  m his  letters,  consists 
in  the  wonderful  r trlmm  pro  rrrbo  closeness  of  the  version. 

It  was.  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art.  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the 
oriental’  Italian,  w hich  the  reader  will  therefore  now-  find 
placed  opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  informa- 
tion. and  dear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Romantic  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will  do  well  to  read  at 
length  tut  article  on  that  subject,  front  the  pen  of  the  lute 
Ueo  Foscolo,  in  the  forty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  We  extract  from  it  the  passage  in  which  that-i 
lenrned  writer  applies  lutnsclf  more  particularly  to  the  ’ 
Morganle  of  Pulei.  After  showing  that  all  the  poets  of  this  , 
class  adopted  ns  the  groundwork  of  their  fictions,  the  old 
wild  materials  which  had  for  ages  formed  the  stock  in  trade  ' 
of  the  professed  story-tellers, — in  those  days  a class  of  per- 
sons holding  the  same  place  in  Christendom,  and  more  cs-  ; 
pee'. illy  in  Italy,  winch  their  brothers  still  maintain  all  over 
the  Last. — Foscolo  thus  proceeds: — 

••TN«!  cuMomitrr  form*  qf  1b*  narrative  nil  find  a place  in  romaniu; 
poetry?  Mioli  ure  ih*’  acn'ention*  reflection*  MigfffAied  by  ibt  matter*  whnh 
U$  ha*  ]»»*•  tA*  * I*  «tf  IWMIK  in  nntmpatiou  of  ihooc  which  he  i*  about  to 
rrtnte,  mini  wt.irh  the  »»«*ry -teller  alwaya  op*n*  when  h*  r»,wmf«  hi*  rvcua* 

1 tint!*.  . !u«  defonr#  of  hu  *.wn  merits  against  the  attacks  of  rival*  in  trade; 
Ami  hit  formal  leave-taking  when  he  part*  from  hi*  audience,  and  invttr* 
them  to  ro«*.  : him  again  on  the  morrow.  Thi*  method  ol  wn.i!in/  up  each 
not  it  in  nl  ihe  poem  t*  n favorite  among  the  romantic  poets;  who  eonstanlly 
htiikh  i heir  canto*  with  a Outich,  of  w hich  the  word*  may  vary,  tut  the  xnt* 

)•  uniform. 

• Ad*  altro  canto  ve  farA  aenilre, 

8*  nil*  atiro  canto  m»  vernete  a udire.*—  A n’asfo. 

Or  At  the  end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington**  translation,— 

• I now  ecu  oif  abruptly  here  my  rhyme. 

An.)  ke«-j»  my  tale  unto  another  time.* 

“The  form*  and  materiala  <»f  these  popular  stories  were  adopted  by  wri- 
ter* o(  a %ti|W  u»  eia**,  who  considered  the  vulgar  t*l«*sof  *heir  predecessor* 
a*  block*  o\  marble  finely  tuned  and  variegated  be  the  hand  ut  nature,  but 
wht<  h might  Alford  a lAKtttrpiere,  when  tastefully  worked  and  pdiihrd. 
Tlir  rmo*HHc  p«w*»  ne.vrd  the  traditionary  ftc*iont  juit  a*  Dante  did  the 
legend.*  indented  hv  the  worrit*  to  maintain  their  mastery  over  weak  mind*. 
He  formed  them  into  a p*»  «n,  which  became  the  admiration  of  every  age  and 
nation;  hut  D.vrc  and  |V*r:w«\i  were  po»t*.  who,  though  universal!)  ccle- 
bra*cd.  »rir  not  utnxer-a)  v m • t1«*r  stood.  The  learned  found  employment  in 
VAliiljt  COiomrnif  »)Uit  ilirir  poftnt:  but  the  nation,  without  even  except- 
ing the  higher  ranks  knew  ti.nn  only  bv  name.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
filtvu'h  fomity,  t tew  ot>*Curc  author*  Iwgan  tn  write  romance*  in  prone 
and  in  ihyine,  ''iking  tor  iheu  subject  the  war*  of  Charlemagne  and  Orlando, 
or  sometimes  :U*  advrnnirrs  of  Arthur  ami  the  Knight* of  the  Round  Table, 
Th**«?  work*  were  *o  p!r%*n»r,  ituii  they  were  rapidlr  multiplied  : but  ihe 
tvaid*  of  lOitMiKr  cared  l ire  about  style  or  * vs  i fie  at  ion, — they  •ought  for 
adventure k.  and  gneluMumcws,  nnd  miracle*.  We  here  obtain  at  least  a 
par«tv!  r xpt  tii  v.iMir  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  nnd  tl.«  aimsmg 
corruption  of  Ihe  Italian  Is.. 4 ng«,  which  took  place  immediate  “?  after  the 
dcntn>«r  print  re  b and  *it:j  proceeded  from  bad  to  wor*c  unti.  the  e.*«  of 
Lureitsodt*  Midi  1. 

**  I?  «4t  ihm  that  Pulei  composed  hi*  Morganle  for  the  omn*ement  of 
Madonna  I.ih’reria,  ihe  moi'Kr  of  Lor euro:  and  he  lifted  to  recite  it  at  table 
to  Fi  ino,  and  Pol  111  an.  and  Lorrnio,  and  the  other  illustrious  chararirr* 
who  then  flourished  at  Florence,  yet  Pulei  adhered  strictly  to  the  original 
plan  of  the  popular  ••••ry-irtVr»j  ami  if  hi*  auc croton  have  trnbrllnhol 
them  fto  thai  1 'try  can  *-aic«ly  !«*  recognised*  ll  it  certain  dial  in  no  other 
poem  can  dmy  t-«  found  *•»  genuine  and  native  a*  in  tiie  Morgante.  Pulei 
mecwmri.v  luted  in  ui  sportively,  to  the  giniui  of  hi*  age;  clatvical 

taste  and  sound  <-r:'i-i»in  b«  'mi  1.*  prevail,  and  great  endeavor*  were  making 
by  the  tear ned IO  *epir*Te  In  defies!  truth  from  the  chao*  of  fable  nml  tra- 
ditnut  01  that,  tlnoiyh  Pulei  introduced  the  flioal  extravagant  fable*,  ha 
afleefed  «» complain  of  the  error*  of  ht»  predecessors.  *1  grieve,*  he  said, 
•for  in>  en*per»»r  Ch.trb  magne : for  1 *ec  that  hi*  hi»tory  ha*  jeen  badly 
writvtr.  uul  wvfoc  ninl*f*loud.* 

• E del  mm  Catlo  |inperador  *»'  incsehhe; 

E*  •;*(«  que*ta  i«torta,  a «pr«l  ch  *i<»  vrggio, 

l)i  Carlo,  mu  e ime*a  e «cn:to  peggu*.' 

••  And  whilst  be  quote*  ihe  great  historian  Leonardo  ArtVtr.a  witn  respect, 
be  pro:e«fte*  to  beliew  tiie  amlortty  of  tt»e  holy  Archblabop  Turpin,  who  »* 
alfto iHte  ol  ihe  tie»oe»  cf  ihr  |oem.  In  another  oa»*age,  where  he  .nmatr* 
the  »p«t"gic*  of  the  *toi  v-’ePe  *,  he  make*  a meat  alluvion  to  the  ta*te  of  hi* 
audieu'r,  • I know,*  tw  tty*,  that  1 inuxt  prot  »*ed  Mraightforward,  and 
00:  tell  a tingle  lie  u.  the  ctum  of  my  tala.  Tin*  ii  not  a atory  of  mere  in- 


narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  stylo  Ariosto,  ; 
in  his  continuation,  by  a judicious  nvxture  of  '.ho 
gnyety  of  Pulei,  has  avoided  tho  one ; and  Bc»  jj,  in 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo’s  poem,  has  corrected  the 
other.  Pulei  may  bo  considered  us  the  precursor 
and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  as  he  has  partly  boon 
to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He 


v.iiiioii:  an.!  ift  ;r<.  on,  fc-cj  out  of*  Ih.  rifrbl  ru«(],  ooe  chavtiu,^  Another 
cntiiiNr*,  a third  ftcu:tla— they  try  to  drve  me  mad  -but  in  fact  they  art  out 
of  thrir  aeiiftr*.* 

•*  Puki't  ver*ilb*atimi  i«  remarkably  flnvrd  Yet  he  i*  deft-ienf  in  melody ; 
h**  '.iiigiu^e  m>  pure,  ami  hi*  ex  ore  **ion*  flow  i.atmallv  ; but  hi*  pbntwr*  art 
obnipt  and  unconnected,  atid  lie  frrnumdy  write*  ungrainma:*c.ally.  Hit 
vigor  degenerate*  mto  bo'MnirM*  tml  hi*  love  of  brevity  ; re  vent*  the  tle- 
velupment  of  bu  piwi  «.  rntgery  He  l-ear*  all  ihe  nuirit*  of  rude  gvuiua  • 
he  w.\*  capable  of  delr.ve  pkittiiiry,  yet  ht%  »mtlet*  nfv  n*nat!y  biltef  am! 
•evert.  Hi*  humor  never  *rtM-*  from  |«>’inta,  but  from  tine xpe  te.l  Bituationa 
• tniogly  CO*t'ra»iei|.  Tlve  Emperor  Chailcmagne  arnleu^e*  Kmg  M*r*tliUft 
ol  Spam  to  be  hanged  lor  high  tim^n  ; and  Archbi*hop  Turpin  kindly  offtet 
hi*  Knife*  011  the  urcft*4on. 

• E*  di**r  : lo  vo*,  cht  tu  muojl 

Dove  tu  ordlnatli  ll  tradmiento. 

Di*a**  Turpino  : lo  voglio  fare  il  bo)a. 

Carlo  ri*jMT*e . Ed  iu  *«>u  Itcu  contrnto 
Che  *ia  trattato  di  qur*ti  due  cam 
L*  opera  vaiita  c«ti  t«  »aiiie  miun.’ 

M Here  wc  have  an  emperor  itiper intending  the  execution  of  a kinff,  who 
i*  h»ngf()  in  die  presence  of  a v*»t  multitude,  ail  of  whom  ore  greatly  edi- 
fied *t  beholding  *11  arrM>i*hop  olTKiatmg  in  ihe  character  of  a ftriftlier  of 
the  law.  Before  thi*  adventure  took  plae*,  Caradoro  had  de«pat«*hrd  or.  cm* 
h*a**dor  to  ihe  tinprror,  romplaiiiing  of  the  *>iameftil  conduct  of  a wicked 
Paladin,  who  ba«l  *e«Jncrd  the  prun  e**  hi*  daughter.  The  orator  dor*  not 
pre*eut  himself  with  midern  diplomatic  courteay. 

• M if.m  1*  abbada  come  tradiiore, 

O ditVale  e mgiu«io  imprradore  I 
A Caradon*  ^ *taio  ftentto,  O Carlo, 

O Carlo ! O Carlo*  (e  crollava  la  te*ta) 
l)t*  la  tun  corle,  che  non  ptioi  negario, 

Dc  la  *ua  ftgim  cox*  di«oue*ta*' 

“ • O Charlr*,*  lie  crierl, 4 Charle*,  Charfe*!*  and  a*  ht  cnad 
Hr  aliook  In*  head**  * u md  compUiut  I bring 
Uf  *hamclul  act*  which  cannot  b«  Ovninl* 

King  Caradore  ha*  a*cert«mrd  llie  thing, 

Which  cornea  moreover  j .roved  and  vcnn»>d 
By  tetter*  from  rour  own  m.le  of  the  water 
itriprcung  tiie  iarhavjur  of  hi*  daughtci.* 

•♦Such  ocenea  m*y  aottrar  ftoraewhal  itranxt;  htit  Cawdoro**  embaaay, 
and  the  esrc.ution  of  King  Marailiua,  are  twd  in  ••riot  conformity  to  tha 
notion*  ol  the  common  people,  and  a*  they  mttat  at  all  l«e  d<*cril«d  if  we 
wt*hvd  to  imitate  the  p*>p>iixr  ftiory-ieller*.  If  Pulei  I'r  or*n*ionally  rw- 
fined  and  delicate,  hi*  *n.urhva  nf  atnriutr  re*olte«|  fr<US  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Flornituir*.  and  tile  revival  of  letter*.  But  at  ike  *am«  tim*, 
we  fnuftt  trace  to  national  character,  ami  to  the  inflneure  of  hi*  daily  Com- 
panion*, the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigner*,  frequently  di*- 
gra^e*  1 he  poem.  M.  Gingnenr  ha*  criticised  Pulei  in  ihe  u*uai  *i)ie  cf  hi* 
countrymen.  He  attribuie*  modern  manrer*  to  aneienl  time*,  and  take* 
it  for  granted  that  (lie  individual*  of  every  othtr  nation  think  and  act  like 
modern  Frenchmen.  On  these  principle*,  he  conclude*  that  Pulei,  both 
with  respect  to  In*  subject  am!  to  hi*  inode  of  treating  r,  intended  ooly  to 
write  burlesque  pofiry;  Wv-rtuar,  an  he  »«y*,  nuch  buffoonery  rutiUl  no< 
have  t>een  introduced  into  a comnokiiion  recited  to  Lorento  de'  Medtci  an«J 
hi*  enlightened  guests,  if  the  author  had  intended  lo  be  in  earn.’*!.  In  the 
fine  portrait  ol  l.orenro  given  by  Machiavrlli  at  the  end  of  In*  Florentine 
history,  the  historian  complains  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  jtMrrt  and  buffoona  than  lM**eemed  such  a man.  It  is  a tittle  singular 
that  Beurdetto  Varchi,  a contemporary  historian,  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint of  Machiavflli  himself.  Indeed,  many  known  imec dole*  of  Machta- 
velli,  no  le«*  than  tu*  fugitive  pi*(nk  prove  (hat  It  w»«  only  whru  be  v«l 
acting  the  fttatcftifiaii  that  he  w*i«hrd  to  lw?  grave : ami  that’  be  could  laOgh 
like  other  men  When  he  laid  aside  htr  dignity.  We  do  not  think  he  wa*  , 
in  the  WTOtqr.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  mi  »be  atihject,  we 
ahall  yet  im  forced  to  conclude  that  great  inen  may  be  emnt*rlird  to  blame  ! 
ihe  manner*  of  their  time*,  without  living  able  to  WiilmiAiid  their  ■».:!  irncr.  ! 
In  other  respects,  the  f>oem  of  Pulei  i»  serious  both  in  «ub)*r*  and  111  tone. 
And  here  we  *ha!l  rej»cs*.  n general  ohwrvAiion,  wmen  we  ad.is«  cur  eadcr*  J 
to  apply  to  all  the  romantic  poein*  of  the  lialinrjv—  Thnt  thn'-r  rtrr.a  .iy^v>t  . 
ari*t*  from  tht  COnlrrul  brt tceerr  the  constant  tndtncort  of  th*  writtt  to  ad- 
here tj  the  forms  and  suhjt<ts  qf  the  popular  stoiy.telkrr.  and  the  rtfitfs 
made  at  the  tame  tine  6y  the  genius  of  these  reciters  to  rendt>  such  rn*terinU 
interesting  and  sulf  ime. 

44  Thi*  *impte  etucHJalion  of  the  cauici  of  the  p«vrir*1  character  of  he  * 
Morganle  ha*  t*«u  orrrlooked  by  the  critic*;  and  they  have  the irfoir  It* 
outed  with  gnat  earnestness  during  the  last  two  centuries,  wiiethe:  thr  ] 
Morganle  i*  w-nttm  in  Jftt  or  eefilfft ; and  wbrihef  P«|el  1#  not  at  t 
aihrist,  w he.  wrote  in  verse  for  the  rxprea*  purport  of  rn thug  at  all  re'igcn.  j 
Mr.  Mrrivaar  ineunta,  in  !u«  Orlando  in  R4>nceftvtl!es  to  the  npiumn  c*l  ! 
M.  Giiigih^!  that  the  Morganle  U deculrlly  to  t>*  «-on*u!errJ  a*  • bur-  | 
Ir«que  potra.  U.4  a sstin  t gams',  the  Christian  reiqpnui.  Y«  Mr  M«ri  I 
vnlr  hiiv.*eil  1.‘ knowledges  :fu.t  ;t  is  wound  up  with  * tragical  rff< ct,  a:.d  j 
dignifled  by  rrAgiou*  acutiment  ; and  1*  therefore  forced  to  Mecve  tl*a  J 
question  amongst  the  unexplained,  and  perhaps  tru*xp.ie*ble,  phen.uorna  \ 
of  die  human  mind.*  If  a similar  question  hat*  not  been  already  decided.  1 
both  m regxnl  to  8uak#penrv  and  to  Ariosto,  it  might  t*«  aid.  a Vuo)#e’  of  1 
disputa  whether  (lit  former  intended  to  writ*  uagediea,  *:w!  woeinwr  laa  I 
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t8  no  lees  the  founder  of  u new  rtyle  of  poetry  very 
lately  sprung  up  in  England.  1 allude  to  that  of 
the  ingenious  Whistlrcraft.  The  serious  poems  on 
Ronccsvallcfl  in  th©  same  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Mcrivale,  are  to  l>e 
traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been  de- 
cided entirely  whether  l’u  lei's  intention  wuh  or  was 
not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his  favorite 
topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention 
would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to 
the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country  ; and 
the  penni^sion  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its  reception 
among  the  classics  of  Italy,  provo  that  it  neither  was 
uor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended  to  ridiculo 
the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his  imagination  to  play 
with  the  simple  d til  ness  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 
evident  enough  ; but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  irreligion  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce 
Field  it*,,  for  his  Farsou  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwacktun, 
Supple,  and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild, — or 
Scott,  for  III©  exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the 
‘♦Tales  of  my  Landlord.” 

In  the  following  translation  I have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names ; us  Pulci  uses 
Gan,  Guncllou,  or  Gauellomi ; Carlo,  Carloniagno,  or 
CarlonKitto;  Rondel,  or  Kondello,  &c.,  as  it  suits  his 
convenience;  so  bus  th©  translator.  In  other  respects 

the  version  is  faithful  to  lit©  brst  of  the  translator's 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  versification  in  the  other.  Tl»©  reader* 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to 
reint'inber  that  tue  antiquated  Iauguag**  of  Pulci, 
however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians 
themselves,  front  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  prov- 
erbs; and  ho  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the  ' 
present  attempt.  Ho  a far  the  translator  has  sue-  | 
• ceded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  tin-  work, 
arc  questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  I In  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  paiily  by  his  love 
fur,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  llaliau  language, 
of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  ucquire  a slight  knowledge, 
and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a foreign- 
er to  become  accurately  conversant.  The  Italian 
language  is  1 Re  a capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her 
smiles  to  all,  her  favors  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to 
those  who  have  courted  her  longest.  T.*  *ramJntor 
wished  also  to  present  in  an  English  dress  a part  ut 
least  of  a poem  never  yet  rendered  mu  a -them  j 
language ; at  the  same  time  that  it  has  r»e*  n the  J 
original  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  production*  on  j 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  ns  well  as  of  those  recent  ex-  I 
periments  in  poetry  in  England  which  have  hern  al- 
ready mentioned. 

other  did  not  mean  to  tnrlewfoo  t*i»  bore#*  Ii  i»  * hsror  Uiw»f  that,  with 
r,|«nl  U)  |b«,  two  great  wri.erv,  the  war  ha*  ended  b,  the  lumtnate  mter- 
vroiion  of  die  general  I *>  Iv  of  rt.a-.lcis  wh-’,  on  each  occasions  l«.,m  thru 
kidgmeni  wi'r.  1e»a  erudition  and  Willi  lr»«  pitJvilK,  than  the  enues 
But  i*  : He  read,  an.]  hia  ape  •*  iiuU  known.  Wo  ar«  lull!  by 

Mr.  hforivVe,  that  • 'In?  Bonita  of  a1  UTOM  theology  ate  di*rna**d  iri  li  e 
Morgan!*  wuh  a degree  ol  vkrjtiieal  freedom  wKk'i  w *•  afu-uli]  imagine  to  l« 
altigalhef  remote  uom  the  vririt  ot  ike  Aftermli  century.*  Mr.  Mm, ale 
follow*  M.  Qin(uii4,  who  foUowa  Voltairr.  Aw!  ilie  pbilt-nnher  of  Fcnw.r, 
vtio  in  alway*  beating  tip  in  all  ipiattei,  for  all>e>  Clir.nianiiy,  col- 
lected tlir  .r,i puir* i p,i u.i/ri  < t Pulci,  upon  wlii  It  he  Commented  in  In* 

o»n  *uy.  B .1  n in  mi ly  atnte  the  Council  of  Trent,  iha*  any  doubt  which 
might  tie  rtKol  an  a rrli.-nun  dnymi  eapoee-l  an  author  in  the  charge  r[ 
ioij.tety  while',  m ()■«  flu  cm  ill  etulury,  a CaUi«  ir  mi^ht  It-  tiuctnit 
deenu:,  ami  yet  allow  hirnvelf  a certain  degree  *-f  latitude  In  the»logi<«l 
At  one  nii .1  ilia  »»««•  u<n«.  ilie  Florentine!  (night  Weil  be  have  in 
the  and  nligb  at  a tloctar  of  divinity:  to:  I1  W:i«  e»ai  ly  a:  (hi* 

era  that  they  i.ad  In-cn  ,pcci*i.»r*  of  tint  cneiuoe.il. le  contfu*cr»te,  tcwe^-i 
the  repreeeuUute*  id  th-.-  ea*iein  anti  wratern  clioreh**.  Girck  and  Lit  .1 
biabope  from  every  corner  of  Christendom  hnd  iwml  'ed  ut  Florence.  for 
the  purpOsa  Of  trying  whether  they  could  powattrly  Mmleratand  each  other  ; 
and  When  they  arjiii.  o r-d,  thay  hand  *«fh  other  worae  than  helV.rr.  At  the 
very  Itm  when  Pwtm  »a,  ctMupoeing  Hi*  Morg*n<«,  the  clergy  of  Florence 
yrulMlnl  against  Ike  egcainiauiiicatiuna  pfOnt  tinged  by  Sum*  IV.,  and 
With  •Ipr'v.iont  by  which  hi*  fo-linea*  am  •■■••hx-nt anted  in  hia  turn. 
During  them  pn-cerjiafi,  an  «rch!-i»h..p,  conn  • -1  i»l  t nn>  « |m j a ' en>.»- 
aary,  am  hsngtd  from  nit  of  the  wm-I.-wa  of  the  jraTernment  |ieltcc  nt 
Flon-o'-e  •.  th.*  emit  may  have  *u;ye»ud  <0  l*u!ei  the  idea  of  Cunve  rt.iig 
•mini  arelihi»ti-.p  into  a hangman.  The  romantic  jn>rt»  antiatiiiitra 
literary  a<id  *ci«iitirtc  oblTTtUoii*  foe  the  invul  ■!tjre*M04w  of  the  story- 
:*:^r..  Tina  w»,  a ^rrat  imjirtve inent ; ami  ai'lit  ti^h  it  am  not  Wei: 
aaaiiitfre-1  by  Pnlei,  ye.  tie  prctnia  ti*  With  mi.ch  curiona  tncidetitwi  matirr. 
In  iji.i.tiiif  to,  phi'oaophiral  friend  and  . I'ltte'i. [Tiary  Mullen  Palmiefl,  he 
eap.tiei*  lb*  inmiitt  of  Irtitea  br  a bold  hypotb**i>  -fie  aupfmace  mat  they 
are  animated  by  evil  •junta.  Thia  idea  ,r«»e  no  olfrivce  to  the  tbeolt>si-,n» 
of  the  Afteeoth  century;  but  it  eaf-ted  much  orthodox  ira-li/naiitNi  when 
Fattier  Booeeani,  a FiaitCh  monk,  Oi  j'lfhl  it  forward  a*  a new  theory  of 
hi*  own.  Hi.  Merira  e,  after  nhaervjti*  that  Pulo  died  before  the  drtCuVMy 
of  America  Ly  C of  Limbus  quote*  a |tai«s»e  * a>hich  wil.  U-Cume  a very  n»- 
trtiitiM  d ir  tin. rut  lor  the  philoa..'Pitical  huionan/  We  git'  11  in  In*  pm, 
,rati*-n'nai "The  *a‘ei  i»  'e«cl  tlir-n^l.  it,  wl.i-'e  ratet.',  •Iitii'ti/h.  l-ke  th* 
earth,  t;  ha*  tbr  form  :.f  a ff  ot*.  Mankind  in  lbo*e  nife,  were  11m  h u>« 
t'liurani  than  now.  Ilefcn’e,  would  limb  at  llna  day  foe  havinjf  filed  hi* 
Columns.  Vrsvela  will  tone  pa*a  lar  lejOOll  tl*eoi.  They  ai»j>'ini  ivach 
another  hinn«(hrie,  bcemue  every  tl.injf  tends  Lu  it*  centre  . in  lue  maimer 
a*,  byadinna  layriery,  the  earth  t,  nor pended  in  il.e  nndw  01  the  »tar»(  Iw.e 
below  are  ettar*  and  empires  which  wci*  ancient.  The  inhabitant*  i>I  >h<.M> 
rejrten*  wet*  called  A ntrjwides  They  have  p>ant*  and  animnla  a»  well  aa 
yoo,  anti  eip  ware  a,  wi  ll  ■»  jroo.*  — .Vorgante,  c.  **v,  ai.t".'11,  it'. 

“The  more  »e  r..|i*i4ier  the  trace*  of  ancient  aclance,  which  i.rrak  in 
trauateui  H*«tie*  through  tt.«  dnrtnicM  id  (Ik  rnid'lle  ar*v*.  uri'l  which  ,'r«  l- 
tttlljr  rriUumina'cd  the  horraoh,  the  mote  atiall  we  le  ili,jo^d  tu  nd.-|t*. 
the  nypothevL,  »ii/re»ied  by  Bailly.  and  NppeiUd  by  him  w*th  wleettt* 
el'Wlttmce,  He  rn*intAlitr*l  that  all  the  ac-;nircmeiil«  ol  the  Oieeliv  mid 
Roiunna  lia.1  Wen  trni-*nntieU  to  them  aa  iha  wreeka  and  fragment,  ot  th- 
knnwlr-lre  on<'«  poaaeased  by  pit  mo,  »1  naticois  by  empire,  ol  njn  and 
pb.Uaopf.ers  who  Were  afterward,  >w*pi  Ifom  the  fore  of  the  finhe  by 
win*  cfiwiie liiniiir  ralaavrophe.  Hi*  theory  in* t l-e  co»>»i-!eir'i  a*  el- 
travajwrit,  hut  It  Il’e  literarv  pemluriiiiaa  «f  the  Hcman,  were  rod  yet  te- 
lant,  it  vuvM  aeem  incredible,  that,  after  ike  l#p«eof  a few  ci  n’urtea,  the 
civilirntion  of  ti  e d'l.intan  ajfe  could  have  teen  aueeeeded  in  Italy  by  such 
bajhariry.  The  Itaiimv  Were  *u  ijnnrant,  that  they  fotfnt  their  family 
tuiine,  , and  Iteiitfe  the  rlrvrnth  Century  indi,idtin1,  were  knuwii  only  by 
tliair  ChrlMtaii  tisinr,.  Tliey  had  an  iinltatitict  t-Ua,  in  the  middle  •»>,  of 
the  rlNttnCi  of  the  an'ipi-dei ; but  it  waa  a reminiscence  of  ancient  know* 
ledge,  liante  ha*  intliCatcl  the  numlter  am]  poeitton  of  the  atar*  composing 
th*  polar  cooetellatkii  of  Ilie  Auatral  liemitpJier*.  At  lit*  aam*  time  be  tel  la 
os  that  when  f.ucitVr  waa  huriri)  from  the  celeatiat  region*,  the  archdevil 
tm»Aat  d G * globe  ; half  hi*  body  r, mained  an  our  •)■]•  of  iho  centre  of  Ute 

varlh,  ami  half  i»i»  the  ft  bar  aide.  Th*  (buck  ft,**  to  thv  »*ttl»  by  hi*  tall 

arnl  Mil;  oattt  high  inoui'.lani  rrniiituv.l  tHK«v,rril(  u;.. -i  whi  . Ifoi...  pine** 
l.i«  purgatory.  Aa  ilia  (tall  of  Lucifer  tuppriiwl  (.ttotv  the  nratim  <4 
Attain,  it  windrut  that  Dam*  ila.  1 «,«>(  ailnu:  ih.it  t for  ■.  utlirm  hriuitplwra 
ii-.d  wrr  Utn  mtial  i'rd  ; foil,  afoi-tt  thirty  yvsr*  aftarwraials  P*tnn«b,  wIki 
waa  bvtivr  vvrar d in  the  anctaAt  *ri:«r»,  vaitturrd  to  huit  ll.at  Ihr  auu  Mioua 
upon  luonal*  who  ««rt  imkin>wii  lu  u«. 

*NvlU  alagiim  chr  il  c.ivl  mpi.lo  uirhwu 
V*r»‘  MtalniF, « che  it  «li  noatio  *ii* 

A grille  che  til  la  (or*a  1*  aaprita.* 

“ In  th*  rtwiri-  ot  hall  a crittory  alter  Pvtrarcb,  anothtf  atvp  waa  rained. 
The  yauivt.cv  of  tbv  amipailva  waa  fuDy  ifomonatrairiL  Ftilvi  ralat*  a tlvvil 
to  annouiare  th*  foci;  but  it  kail  barn  taught  u>  Into  by  hi*  1*'  nw-oiMti 
Pat.fo  Titacanclli,  an  riiXtni  aftTutionicr  omj  raailiamauc  mrt,  *•..«  arm*  tn 
l>i»  old  ag*  in  Chrtatophrr  Columt  ua,  exhorting  Inm  to  undertake  hi*  ripe- 

► l._-|.-  vana'irttia,  which  <lo  not  wrivtg  Ik*  i-rig.i.o!.  They  may  1 * CoiiM-Irrrtl 
a*  a *pv ct inert  of  Fulci’a  poetry,  when  he  wrilva  with  iiiMgioatica  awl  l«*l- 
mjr,  Or.aiHli)  hula  l.irrwrl ! tu  hi*  tlyia*  hour. 

'lit*  faithful  *fe*il,  that  long  had  ayfryd  htm  Well 
In  pva>  e ami  war.  oow  eloard  In,  la»guul  eye, 

Kiae.-.'il  a’,  tin  left,  anti  atm’tl  10  »*»,  * KittlrD! 

I’te  ltt»ii|ti|  the*  tn  thy  ilmwd  port,  anti  die.* 

Or  laud.)  foil  ii.tv  lu«  MU  row*  aw-  1 
When  he  i-vhcld  bt»  Bngliadoro  lie 
F'lricli*.!  im  the  held,  iliat  cryatal  Inunt  baiMla, 

Stilk-iiM  In*  luuhw.  am!  cnld  lira  warlike  pm'c: 

And,  * O my  mur-h-ioved  uevil,  my  frurtuui  (rwail, 

Coin  pa  n tun  til  my  teller  jr»r».'*  Iiw  raid; 

1 Anri  Lav*  1 lived  tu  are  *o  *«>t  an  end 
Ol  all  thy  toils  and  thy  l-ravv  •pifll  tn], 

O far  don  my,  if  a*er  I did  odoi.l 

Wuli  haaty  wuxijj  that  mild  am)  fatlhfiil  bead 

J 11*1  then,  hia  eye*  a momentary  li^ht 

Flaah'd  q>uck  then  dmil  agam  >u  tnd-r i*  uijfht.* 

“When  Orlando  is  expiring  on  the  field  or  tattle,  an  angel  deaconed  to 
lum.  and  proim,**  that  Alii*  (it*  wile  *h*U  Join  hun  in  pat  Adi  >e. 

'Bright  With  rtertixl  youth  and  fadelr,a  l.iruam. 

Thine  AidAfotia  tliwu  ahalt  tahold  *mi  more, 

Partaker  of  a Lliaa  ttey.mr!  the  t<unb 
W'uh  her  wh><m  Sinsi'a  holy  bill*  atlore. 

Crown’d  with  frer'i  flower*.  » In-re  color  and  pcrfme 
Surpaaa  what  P|iririg"a  rt--b  bowstn  ever  bore 
Tl';.  miMirniri;  widow  here  vhe  will  remain. 

And  be  in  lleuvrn  tby  Joyful  vj„>uar  again. 

"Whi'at  tha  «oul  of  Orlando  waa  wianr.g  to  heaven,  a aoft  and  plaintive 
at  rum  hearxl,  and  angviic  votceo  joinrd  in  ret,  ,-ial  l.armony.  The,  aang 

tl.«  (walm,  • Wlren  laratl  want  out  or  Kgipt  and  the  aiiigxra  Were  xnovu 
to  tra  augela  from  the  trembling  of  their  wmga. 

' Pm  *1  aentk  eon  un  vwn  ilolre  e floco 
Crria  artnouia  eon  ai  aoavi  accent i 
Che  lien  parea  d*  angeltci  airomvnti. 
****** 

• fn  ni tu  /emef,  eantar,  Jr  JF-typto. 

Bvntitn  fu  dagli  angvli  irdtnoe 
Chr  «l  COOrttilt*  al  tremolar  le  panne** 

••  Dante  ha*  maerted  pnnagea  from  the  Vuljfare  tn  hia  Divitu  Cnmmedi*  ; 
and  Petrarch,  the  nion  religiuua  of  porn,  qumn  B^nprure  even  whe*  be 
ie  con  rung.  Yet  they  were  not  aecnard  ol  irnplet*.  Neither  did  Pibei  r ««ir  1 
the  danger  of  a pi.aihumo-.la  rx'-ainniunicaliini  until  a fir'  ita  Re'1  rtftAtum, 
wlien  Pma  V,  (a  Duttiniican,  who  waa  lurnad  into  a lafnt  by  a iub*e<ju*nt  - 
pope)  promoted  th*  welfare  of  holy  incthrr  rhurch  by  burning  a few  wickad 
bo-ks  «nd  hanging  a few  trouMeaome  auuurv.  The  natwi  U.at  PoKi  waa 
In  the  wine  of  Itrir' influenced  the  CfUKt  * 1 Milton,  who  otilj  apeak*  of  U»* 
Morgan'.*  aa  a ‘ eponful  ram  an  to  Mil:  on  waa  tniieui  w pro* o that 
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II  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 


CANTO  PRIMO. 


I. 

In  priitcipio  era  il  Vcrbo  appresso  a Dio ; 

Ed  era  Idiiio  il  Verbo,  e 'I  Verbo  lui : 
Qucsto  era  nel  principio,  al  parer  mio ; 

E nulla  si  pub  far  sanza  costui: 

Perb,  giuslo  Signor  beniguo  e pio, 
Mandaini  solo  uu  dc  gli  ungeli  tui, 

Che  rn’  accoinpagui,  o rechimi  a tnemoria 
Una  famosa  antica  e degna  storia. 

II. 

E tn  Vergiu©,  figlia,  o madre,  e sposa 
Di  quel  Signor,  chc  li  dette  lo  chiave 
Del  ciolo  e dell* *  abisso,  e d’  ogni  cosa, 
Quel  dl  chc  Gabriel  tuo  ti  diss©  Av© ! 
Perclie  tu  so’  do’  tuo’  send  pictosa, 

Con  dole©  "me,  © stil  grato  o soavo, 

Ajnta  i v«nti  miei  beniguameuto, 

E ’nfino  al  fin©  ullumina  la  mente. 


WORKS. 


THE  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

L 

In  tho  beginning  was  tho  Word  next  God  ; 

God  was  tho  Wcrd,  tho  Word  no  le<*  was  he : 
This  was  in  tho  beginning,  to  my  mod© 

Of  thinkiug,  and  wunuut  him  naught  could  bo : 
Therefore,  just  1/ord ! from  out  thy  high  abode, 
Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 

One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 

Shall  help  my  famouq,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

II. 

And  i.Kvi,  oh  Virgin  ! daughter,  mother,  bride 
Of  tho  same  I,ord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 
Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside, 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  “ All  hail !”  to  thee, 
Since  to  thy  servants  pity ’s  ne’er  denied. 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a pleasant  style  and  .free, 
Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminato  my  mind. 


III. 

Era  nel  tempo,  qnando  Filomena 
Con  la  sorella  si  lamenta  e plora, 

Chc  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 

E pe’  boschctti  1©  ninfe  innamora 
E Febo  il  carro  temperato  mena, 

Che  ’I  suo  Fetonte  1’  ammaestra  ancora ; 
Ed  appariva  appunto  all’  orizzonte, 

Tal  chc  Titon  si  gruffiava  la  fronto. 

IV. 

Quaud’  io  varai  la  mia  barchetta,  prima 
Per  ubbidir  chi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  o faticarsi  in  prosa  e in  rimn, 

E del  mio  Carlo  Imperndor  m’  increbbe  ; 
Che  so  quanti  la  penna  ha  post©  in  cima, 
Che  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebb© : 

E stata  quella  istoria,  a quel  ch’  i’  veggio, 
Di  Carlo  male  iutesa,  e scritta  j>eggio. 


III. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weejw  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befell, 

And  mukes  the  nymphs  enamor'd,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Pluebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper’d  by  his  sire’s  command) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon’s  verge  just  now 
Appcur’d,  so  that  Tithouus  scratch’d  his  brow 

IV. 

| When  I prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Eii)|wor,  whom  you  will  find 
By  several  pens  already  praised;  but  they 
Who  to  difluso  his  glory  were  inclined, 

For  all  that  I can  sec  in  prose  or  verse, 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 


V. 

Diceva  gia  Lionardo  Aretino, 

Che  s’  egli  avesse  nvuto  scrittor  degno, 
Com’  egli  ebb©  tin  Orrnanno  il  suo  Piphio 
Ch’  avesse  diligenzia  avuto  c ingogno  ; 
Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  tin  tiorn  divino ; 
Perb  ch’  egli  ebbe  gran  vittori©  o regno, 
E fee©  per  la  chiesa  e per  la  fedo 
Certo  assai  piit,  che  non  si  dice  o crede. 


V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  iu  history  look  brighter ; 

Ho  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a most  victorious  fighter, 

Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought 
Cortes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 


Cathrlic  writer*  hvl  rirftrnled  pnpi<h  divine*,  and  that  the  Bible  had  been 
aubje-ted  to  piivain  )u'J«:rti©iit,  not  withstanding  the  pope*  had  prohihi'rt) 
tlie  leading  cl  si.  II»*  ardot  did  ooi  al  low  him  <0  Mnp*ri.  I examine  whether 
thi«  prrtnMtten  mi-ht  not  he  ptufcricr  lo  the  death  of  Pulci.  MtUott  had 
ouidti  I 1*  1 ■ to  Tli**  fciwwledfe  wlikh  he  to  hi* 

their  i!c*|>niiii»£  irntntaiice,  the  lofty  «*niim<hf«  winch  l.e  beitowa  upon 
•wm  of  thrin,  «*kJ,  abo ft  nil.  tk*  principle  that,  nutailkiiniullBf  their 
crime  and  it*  putmbrnenU  they  retain  (he  crandeur  aim!  perfection  ofanffrlie 
nature,  an*  * I io  I-*  foinvl  m iho  M/iryant*  s*  well  » in  the  P*ni«li*e 

IArm*'/*  an  l T«m>  have  imitated  utLi»r  pJi#r»"fx.  When  jjtcai  jK*i't*  bor- 
row fii>m  their  itiivn^T*  tit  jfeiiia%  tb«T  mm  innr  ae<pi|*H|«*fia  to  »nrH  m|- 
/ vantage  that  k j*  dirtknft  to  detect  their  thtf:*,  ami  mil  mort  difUculi  to 
blame  iImhi, 

•‘Tin  | «vm  i<  ftllrd  with  lrit>j;»,  knifhi*,  jpania,  and  devil*.  There  are 
rnanr  Ui(!r«  many  duel*.  War©  riM*  out  of  turs,  anil  empire*  are 
i*<mrjti»re*l  in  1 tli.v,  V’t.loi  ueaUu*  with  plenty  of  majpc  ami  ncLintmvnt.  ) 
Hi*  Idle  •itten'Wi  not  ped!i*i:-.  n»?«-rr a n-1,  with  ifie  ex<*.  p-  1 
linn  01  fihir  w ht©  leadt"*  [irrmio;* »,  l.i'  (hsmotr*  arc  of  110  un. incut.  Tn© 
h«b  ••  *utn«  who-  v njw  n Hie  hatred  whirl*  Gain*  Ion,  the  felon  ihijfl.t  of  . 
Mojano,  Wer*  t<  w\»m|«  Orlando  and  the  levi  of  the  Chnvmn  Faludin*. 
CliH*5em>xn<  11  ca-tty  pr»?*l*ed  upon  hy  GaiicUon,  In*  prime  confidant  and  ! 
ni»<i  of  tiniiifi*.  Bo  he  treat*  Orlando  and  til*  friend*  m the  tnml  ACitrvy  1 
manner  itrMjpnaTOe,  ami  rer« !•  them  our  to  hard  »eiv»ce  in  the  war*  A<r*iu»t 
Krnnre.  Gantl'ioil  1*  di*j*nl*  hed  to  B^aun  to  treat  with  K:n/  MaraiUu*, 
feting  aiao  iuatructed  to  obtain  the  ceanoa  cf  a kingdom  for  Orlando;  but 


he  ennerrt*  a trearheronr  device  with  the  Spaniard^  and  Orlando  it  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Kuiiffn*!!©*,  The  luirifuei  of  Ganrllon,  hi*  *t.ttc»  lu* 
patience.  Ilia  obaiinacy*  hi*  di**imulation,  hi-  afTeeied  humnii),  an  I lua  in- 
rxtiau*nt>le  power*  of  intrigue,  me  admirably  depicted;  anil  Li*  character 
Commute*  the  fhitf  an.!  Iiue*t  fratute  in  the  poem.  Charlemagne  u a 
worthy  monarch,  but  eanly  ^~itl:c>l.  Orlando  it  a real  hern,  rbaiu-  and  dia- 
irilerewnt,  ami  wlu>  (igin*  111  *«Mid  carur»i  for  the  propn^attoh  of  the  faith. 

• Hr  Impure*  the  jriarii  Morpiiue,  who  afterward*  *erve*  liitn  like  a faithful 
aquire.  There  u another  k'SAnt,  whoae  name  i*  Mar^utte.  Mmjjante  Ull* 

1:1  w«:h  Maitfutre;  and  they  be  tmne  *Wom  brother*  Mar/tutte  1*  a very  in- 
' fide!  pnnt,  irmly  to  CunfeM  hi*  fai!in/rs  and  lull  of  drollery.  He  acts  all 
■ rradeni*  "v*»nta,  dc*il«(  ami  hcroe*'  and  he  finishe*  L.»  caret!  by 

laughing  till  he  buffet*.1*) 

• [*•  About  tlie  Morgantc  Magpiore,  I won't  have  a .ino 
omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  it  may  not,  but  all  the  criticism  ' 
ou  earth  shan't  touch  a iine,  unless  it  be  because  it  is  badly  ' 
translated.  Now  you  snv,  and  1 say.  and  others  say.  I'ut 
the  translation  is  u good  one,  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  ns 
it  is.  Pulci  mtut  ansustr  ( >r  Ins  own  in  eligion : 1 answer 
for  the  translation  onlv.” — Aorrf  Huron  to  Mr.  Murray,  IbtlO. — 

“ Why  don't  you  publish  my  Pulci,— the  best  tiring  I ersr 
wrote’.”—/*.  1821.] 
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VT. 

Guard  mi  ancora  a nan  Liberator© 

Quella  badfa  lfc  prcsso  a Manoppello, 
Gin  ne  gli  Abhruzzi  fatta  per  suo  onore, 
Dove  fu  lo  battaglia  © ’1  gran  flaggello 
D’  mi  re  pagan,  oh©  Carlo  imperador© 
Uceise.  © tanto  del  suo  |>opo|  fello: 

Fi  redwl  taut©  onw,  © tanto  il  nan  no, 
Che  tntt©  in  GitHaffa  poi  si  vedranno. 

VI. 

Yon  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberator© 

The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Munopelt, 
Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory. 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 
A pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 

And  felon  people  whom  Chari©**  s©nt  *o  hell : 
And  there  ore  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 
Near  them  Ginsafik’s  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

vir. 

Ma  il  mondo  cieco  © ignorant©  non  prezza 
Le  su©  virtu,  com'  io  vorrei  voder© : 

E tu,  Fiorenza,  d©  la  ana  gnndetti 
Powiedi,  e sompr©  |M»trai  pomedere 
Ogni  costume  ed  ogni  gentilezza 
Che  si  potess©  aquistare  o aver© 

Col  seuno  rol  tesoro  o con  la  luncia 
Dal  nobil  sauguo  © venuto  di  Francia. 

VII. 

But  tho  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don’t  prize 
His  virtues  ns  I wish  to  see  them:  thou, 
Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don’t  urise, 

And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now 
With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 

Dodici  paladiui  aveva  in  corte 
Carlo;  e’l  piti  snvio  a fumoso  era  Orlando: 
Gan  traditor  lo  conduss©  a In  mort© 

In  Roncisvalle  nn  trattato  ordinando ; 

Lit  dove  il  como  son«'»  tanto  fort© 

Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Ne  la  nm  com  media  Dante  qui  dice, 

E metto!o  con  Carlo  in  ciel  I'd  ice. 

*m. 

Twelve  pal  non  a .and  C.  nrles  in  court,  of  whora 
'III©  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tsrnb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
To  him  a happy  sent  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX. 

Era  |»er  Pasqua  quell©  dl  natal© : 

Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  in  Parigi : 
Orlando,  corn’  io  dico,  il  principal© 
Ewi,  il  Danes©,  Astolfo,  © Ansuigi : 
Funnosi  fest©  © cos©  trionfal©, 

E molto  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Angiolin  di  Iiajona,  ed  Uiivieri 
V1  era  venuto,  © ’1  gentil  Berlinghieri. 

IX. 

'Twas  Christmas  day  ; in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held  ; the  chief,  I say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dune ; Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 

Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  uud  in  triumphal  sport, 

The  much-renown’d  Si.  Dennis  being  the  cause  ; 
Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there  : 

X. 

Eravi  Avolio  ed  A vino  ed  Ottone. 

Di  N’ormand'a,  Riocardo  Paladino, 

E’l  savio  Name,  * '1  vecchio  Salainone, 
Gualtier  da  Monlione,  © Baldovino 
Ch  ’era  figlitiol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 
Troppo  lieto  era  il  figliuol  di  Pipino ; 
Tanto  ch©  spesso  d*  alkgrezzn  gem© 
Vcggendo  tutti  i paladiui  insiem© 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hunio,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion’s  Mount  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin : — when  his  knights  came  hither, 
He  groan’d  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

! xi. 

Ma  la  Fortuna  attenta  stn  nascosa, 

Per  guastar  seinpro  ciascnn  nostro  eff’etto . 
Mentr©  ch©  Carlo  cost  si  riposn, 

Orlando  governava  in  fatto  © in  detto 
La  corte  e Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  oosn : 
Gan  per  invidin  scoppia  il  maladctto, 

E cominciav©  uu  di  eon  Carlo  a dir© : 
Ahbiam  noi  sempr©  Orlando  ad  ubbidir©  ? 

XL 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring: 

While  Charles  rejiosed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing ; 
Cursed  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  tho  king 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

“ Orlando  must  w©  always  then  obey? 

XIT. 

Io  ho  creduto  mill©  volt©  dirti: 

Orlando  ha  in  so  troppa  presunzione : 
Noi  siam  qui  couti,  re,  duchi  a ©ervirti, 
E Namo,  Ottone,  Uggieri  © Sulamonc, 
Per  onorarti  ognun,  per  nbbidirti : 

Ch©  costui  abbi  ogni  reputazion© 

Noi  soff©rrem  ; ma  siam  deliberati 
Da  un  fauciullo  non  osser  governati. 

XII. 

“ A thousand  times  I’ve  been  about  to  say. 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  ou  ; 

Her©  are  we.  counts,  kings,  duke*,  to  own  thy  f-way,  j 
If  a mo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  huve  to  honor  the©  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne. 

Which  we  won’t  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a boy  to  bo  no  longer  guided. 
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XIII. 

Tu  r.oraiuciaati  iiisiuo  in  A spramon to 
A dargli  a in  tender  die  fusee  gugliurdo, 

E fucw-se  gran  cow  a quel  la  finite ; 

Mu  sc  non  fussc  stuto  il  boon  Gherurdo, 

Io  so  clip  1 1 vittoriu  era  d’  Almonte : 

Mn  egli  dibe  sempre  I’occhio  a lo  stendardo: 
Che  si  voleva  quel  di  coronurlo: 
l^ucsto  i"i  roliu  ch'  ha  meritato,  Carlo 

XIII. 

“ And  even  at  Aepramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  u gallant  knight, 
And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win  ; 

Hut  I know  who  that  day  bad  won  the  light 
If  it  bod  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 

Tbe  victory  was  Almonte's  else  ; bis  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

So  ti  ricorda  giit  sendo  in  Guascogna, 
Quaudo  o'  vi  venue  la  gonte  di  Spagna, 

II  popol  do’  cristiaui  avea  vergogoa, 

Se  non  mostrava  la  sua  for/ a liiugna. 

11  ver  convieu  pur  dir,  quando  o'  bisogna: 
Sappi  ch’  ogiiuuo  imperudor  si  luguu : 
Quaut’  io  per  uie,  ri  passe  ro  que’  monti 
Ch’  jo  possai  *n  qua  con  ecssantaduo  conli. 

XIV. 

“If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

Wheu  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spaiu, 
The  Christian  cause  had  suffer'd  shamefully, 

Htu  .<ot  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there’s  a reason  why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor  ! that  all  complain : 

As  for  myself,  I shall  repass  the  mounts 
O’er  which  I cross’d  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

La  ttm  grandezzu  dispensar  si  vuole, 

E fur  cho  eiuscun  abbi  la  sua  parte : 
La  code  tutta  quanta  se  no  duole : 

Tu  credi  cho  costui  sia  forae  Made? 
Orlando  un  gioruo  udi  queste  parole, 
Clio  si  scdeva  soletto  in  disparte  : 
I)i«piucquegli  di  Gan  quel  die  diceva ; 
Ma  mollo  p i Ci  die  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XV. 

“ Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 

So  that  each  hero  limy  have  his  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  iu  grief: 

Perhaps  thou  deem’st  this  lad  a Mare  in  heart?” 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  iu  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit 

XVI. 

E voile  con  la  spada  uccider  Gano ; 

Ma  lllivicri  in  quel  mezzo  si  mise, 

E Dnrliuduua  gli  trassc  di  inuno, 

E coal  il  me’  che  seppe  gli  divine. 
Orlando  si  sdcgno  con  Carlo  Mitno, 

E jjoco  mon  die  quivi  non  F uccise ; 

E dipartissi  di  Purigi  solo, 

E scoppia  o ‘mpaz/.a  di  sdcgno  a di  duolo 

XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder’d  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  iu  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindun, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Curiomun, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 

Then  forth  aloue  from  Palis  went  the  chief, 

And  buret  and  madden’d  with  disdain  and  grief. 

XVII. 

Ad  Ermdlina  rnoglie  del  Dancse 
Tolee  Cortaua,  e poi  tolse  Ronddlo ; 

E ’n  verso  Drara  il  SUO  canmiin  poi  prow. 
Alda  la  bclla,  conic  vide  quello, 

Per  abbracciarlo  Ic  braccia  disteee. 
Orlando,  die  ismurrito  uvea  il  cervello, 
Com’  cllu  din* : ben  venga  il  itiio  Orlando 
Gli  voile  iu  sit  la  tesla  dar  col  brando, 

XVII. 

From  Ermelliua,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondel!, 

And  on  towards  Brura  prick’d  him  o'er  the  plain  ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 
Stretch’d  forth  her  anus  to  clasp  her  lord  again: 
Orlando,  iu  whose  brain  all  was  not  well, 

As  “ Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,”  she  said. 
Raised  up  his  swoi.l  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

xviii. 

Come  colui  che  la  Turin  cousiglia, 

Egli  pareva  a Gnu  dar  veramente: 
Alda  la  In-lla  si  tV  nmraviglia : 
Orlando  si  ravvide  prestamente : 

E la  sun  sposa  pigliava  la  bnglia, 
E 8cesc  dal  caval  subitamenle : 

Ed  ogni  cosa  narrava  u costei, 

C rqMxowi  alciui  giorno  cou  lei. 

XVIII. 

Like  him  a fury  counsels ; his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem’d  to  take, 
Which  Aldnbetla  thought  extremely  strange  ; 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake  ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass’d  without  demur, 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX 

Poi  si  parti  portato  dal  furore, 

E termino  pussaro  iu  Pnguirfa ; 

E me  litre  che  cavalca,  il  traditoro 
I>i  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via: 

E cavalcando  d’  uno  iu  altro  errore. 

In  un  deserto  tmova  una  badia 
In  luoghi  oacuri  e paesi  lontani, 

Ch’  era  a’  coufiu*  tra  cristiani  e paganL 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 

And  fur  as  pagan  countries  roam’d  astray, 

And  while  ho  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember’d  by  the  way  ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a long  space. 

An  abbey  which  in  a lone  desert  lay, 

’Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  ho  found, 
Which  form’d  the  Christian’s  and  the  paguu’s  bound. 
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XX 

L*  abnte  si  chiamnva  Chiaramonte. 

Era  del  eangue  discewo  d’  Angfioto : 

Di  anpra  a la  badfa  v'  era  un  gran  monte, 
Dove  nbitava  alcuii  firm  gigante, 

IV  quali  lino  avea  notne  Puasamonte, 

L*  altro  Aluhastro,  o’l  terzo  era  Morgante: 
Con  rerte  fromb©  git ta van  da  alto, 

Ed  ogni  dt  face  van  qnalcho  assalto. 

XXI. 

I monachetti  non  potieim  uscire 

Del  monisfero  o per  legne  o per  aeqne : 
Orlando  piechin,  e non  volimo  uprire, 

Fin  che  a I'  abate  a la  fine  pur  piacque ; 
Entrato  drento  comineinva  a dire, 

Come  colui,  che  di  Marin  gill  naeqiio 
Adorn,  ed  era  cristinn  bnttczzato, 

E com*  egii  era  a la  badin  arrivato. 

XXII. 

Dire©  I*  abnte : il  ben  venuto  sia 

Di  quel  ch'io  ho  volcntier  ti  daremo, 

Poi  che  tn  credi  al  figfiuol  di  Maria; 

E la  cagiou,  cavalier,  ti  dircmo, 

Aceio  che  non  I*  iinputi  a villania, 

Perchb  a 1*  entrar  reeistenza  facemo, 

E non  ti  voile  aprir  quel  inonachetto: 

Cost  intervien  chi  vivo  con  sospetto. 


XXlIt 

Qunndo  ci  venni  al  priucipio  abitnro 
Questo  montague,  bciichb  aieuo  uscuro 
Come  tu  vedi ; pur  si  potea  stare 
.Santa  sospetto,  ch’ell’crau  sic  lire: 

Sol  da  le  fiere  t’  avevi  a guardnro  ; 

Fernoci  spe.sso  di  bnitte  paure  ; 

Or  ci  bisognn,  so  vogliamo  sturci, 

Da  lo  bestie  dimesliche  guardarci. 

XXIV. 

Queete  ci  fan  piuttoeto  star©  a segno 
Sonci  appariti  tre  fieri  gigunti, 

Non  so  di  quel  paese  o di  qual  regno, 

Ma  rnolto  son  fcroci  tutti  quanti : 

La  forza  e ’I  malvoler  giunt’  a lo  ’ngegno 
Sai  che  pub  ’1  tutto ; e noi  non  siam  bastanti ; 
Quesli  |>ert  urban  si  I’  oruzion  uuetra, 

Che  ltnu  so  piti  che  fur,  s'  altri  not  mostra. 


XXV. 

Gli  antichi  padri  nostri  nol  deaerto, 

8«  le  lor  opre  saute  erauo  e giuste, 

Del  ben  servir  da  Dio  n’  aveau  buon  merto ; 
N6  creder  sol  vivesain  di  locftste ; 

Piovoa  dal  ciel  la  iiiaiina,  questo  c certo ; 
Ma  qui  convieu  che  sjimso  asaaggi  o guste 
Sussi  che  piovon  di  sopra  quel  monte, 

Che  gettauo  Alabastro  e Passamonte. 

# XXVI. 

E ’I  terzo  ch’fc  Morgante,  assai  pid  fiero, 
Isveglio  e pini  e faggi  o cerri  e gli  oppi, 

E gettagli  infiu  qui:  questo  6 pnr  vero; 

Non  posso  for  che  d’  ira  nbn  iacoppi. 

Mentre  che  parlan  cosl  in  cimitero, 

Un  Basso  par  che  Rondel  quasi  egroppi ; 

Che  da’  giganti  giii  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  ch’  e’  prase  sotto  U tetto  un  salto. 
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XX. 

The  abbot  was  cull’d  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante : undercover 
Of  a great  mountain’s  brow  the  abbey  stood. 

But  certain  savage  giants  look’d  him  over ; 

One  Pareamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 

And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 
Second  and  third,  with  certaiu  slings,  and  throw 
In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 

Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood  ; 

Orlando  knock’d,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem’d  good  ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  born  of  Mary’s  holiest  blood, 

Aud  was  baptized  a Christian ; and  then  show’d 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  “ You  are  welcome ; what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  be.*ve 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine  ; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  burr’d  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

“ When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem’d  to  promise  an  asylum  sure: 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

*Twjis  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we’d  stay,  we  needs  must  guard  i 
Agaiust  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

i 

XXIV. 

“ These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch  ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 
I know  uot,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff ; 

When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match. 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — ire  are  nol  enough : 

And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 

I know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. , 

XXV. 

“ Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed  ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  ’tie  certain 

That  manna  was  rain’d  dow  n from  heaven  instead  ; 
But  here  *tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread,  . 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower’d  dowu  *’■( 
From  off  you  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster 

XXVI. 

**  The  third,  Morgante,  ’s  savagest  by  far ; he 
Plncks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury  ; 

And  nil  that  I can  do  but  more  provokes.” 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 

Which  nearly  crush’d  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over. 

So  that  he  took  a long  leap  under  cover. 
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XXVII. 

Tirali  drtnto,  cavalier,  per  Dio, 

Diase  1'  abate,  che  la  manna  casca. 
Rispondc  Orlando : caro  abate  mio, 

C.’ostui  non  vuol  che’l  mio  caval  piu  pasca: 
Vi'uijo  che  lo  guarreblie  del  Milo: 

0'iel  susso  par  che  di  buou  brace io  tiasc&. 
Rispco*  1 aan to  padre  : io  non  t'  iiigauno, 
’’redo  che  ’1  monte  uu  giomo  gitteranuo. 

XXVII. 

“ For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna ’s  falling  now,”  the  abbot  cried. 

1*  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 
Dear  abbot,”  Roland  unto  him  replied. 

**  Of  rrstiveuem  he’d  cure  him  had  he  need  ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  ard  aim  applied J* 
The  holy  father  said,  “ 1 don’t  deceive  ; 

They’ll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I believe.” 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  governar  free  Kondello, 

E ordoiar  per  ho  da  colazione : 

Poi  dime : abate,  io  vogiio  amlare  a qucllo 
Che  delte  al  mio  caval  con  quel  cuntono. 
Diase  1'  abate : come  car  frutello 
Consiglicrotti  sanza  puwiono  ? 

Io  ti  .sconforto,  baron,  di  tul  gita ; 

Ch*  io  so  che  tu  vi  lascerai  la  vita. 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a breakfast  of  his  own  : 

“ Abbot,”  he  said,  *•  I mt  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  ut  my  good  horso  yon  comer  stone.” 
Said  the  abbot,  “ Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow , 
An  to  a brother  dear  I speak  alone ; 

I would  dissuade  you,  burou,  from  this  strife, 

Am  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX 

Quel  Pamainoute  porta  iu  man  tro  dardi : 
Chi  frontin',  chi  baeton,  chi  muxzafrusti ; 
Sai  che  gigunti  pin  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  ragiou,  che  son  anco  pin  giusti ; 
E pur  se  vuoi  audar  fa  che  ti  guurdi, 
Che  questi  son  vilJan  molto  e robust i. 
Rispose  Orlando : io  lo  vedrO  per  certo ; 
Ed  avviosai  a pi6  su  pel  dceerto. 

XXIX. 

“ That  Pnmamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 

Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  JVI 
must ; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just: 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 

For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust” 

Orlando  answer'd,  “ This  I'll  see,  be  sure, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  bo  secure.” 

XXX. 

Dime  1*  abate  col  aegnarlo  in  froute : 

Va,  che  da  Dio  e me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  salito  ebbe  il  monte. 

, Si  dirizzo,  come  1*  abate  detto 

Gli  aven,  dove  sta  quel  Puma  monte  ; 
II  quale  Orlando  veggendo  solelto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  drieto  e davante ; 
Poi  domuudb,  se  star  volea  per  fuuto  I 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 

“ Then  go  you  with  God’s  benison  and  mine:” 
Orlando,  alter  he  had  scaled  the  mouut. 

As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 
Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont ; 

Who,  seeing  him  alone  iu  this  design, 

Survey’d  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant, 
Then  ask'd  him,  “ If  he  wish’d  to  stay  as  servant?” 

XXXI. 

E*  prometteva  di  farlo  godere. 

Orlando  dime:  pazzo  Saracino, 

Io  veugo  a te,  com*  6 di  Dio  volero, 
Per  darli  morte,  e non  per  r.iguzzino ; 
A’  rnonaci  suoi  fatto  hai  dtspmccre  ; 
Non  pu«»  piii  comport  art  i cuu  rnastino. 
Questo  giganle  urinar  si  coreo  a furia, 
Q,uuwlo  Heutl  ch’  o’  gli  diccva  iugiuria, 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  case 
lint,  said  Orlando,  “ Saracen  insane! 

I come  to  kill  yon,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  foothoy  in  your  train  ; 

You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  |ioace— 
Vile  dog ! ’ti*  past  his  patience  to  sustain.” 

The  giant  run  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious, 

XXXII. 

E ritomato  ove  aspetlava  Orlando, 

II  quul  non  s’  era  parti  to  da  bomba ; 

Subito  venue  la  corda  giraudo, 

E lascia  uu  sasso  audar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 
Che  in  su  la  testa  giuguea  rotolando 
Al  conto  Orlando,  o 1*  elmetto  rimbomba  : 
E’  cadde  per  la  pena  t ramortito ; 

Ma  piu  cho  raorto  par,  tauto  e st  rdito. 

XXXII. 

And  being  return'd  to  whero  Orlando  stood, 

W ho  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 
The  cord,  he  hurl’d  a stone  with  strength  so  rude. 

As  show’d  a sample  of  hi*  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  roll’d  on  Conut  Orlando’s  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 
So  that  he  swoon’d  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 

But  more  than  dead,  ho  seem’d  so  stupified 

XXXIII. 

Paswimonto  penso  che  fume  morto, 

E dime : io  vogiio  andurmi  a disarmare : 
Questo  poll  run  per  chi  in*  uvevu  scorto? 
M;i  Cristo  i suoi  non  suole  abbundonare, 
Mumimo  Orlando,  pli’ egli  urebbo  il  torto. 
Meutro  il  gigante  V anno  va  a spogliare, 
Orlando  in  queuto  tempo  si  riseute, 

E rivocava  e la  forza  o la  meute. 

XXXIII. 

Then  Pasaamont,  who  thought  him  plain  outrignt. 
Said,  “ I will  go,  and  while  ho  lies  along, 
Disurm  me:  why  such  craven  did  I fight?” 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne’er  abandons  long, 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a knight, 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  recall’d  his  force  and  senses : 
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XXXIV. 

E gridb  forte : gigante,  ove  va»  ? 

Ben  ti  pensusti  d’  avermi  ammazzato ! 
Volgiti  u drieto,  die,  b*  ale  non  hai, 

Non  puoi  da  me  fuggir,  can  rin  negator 
A tradimento  ingiuriato  m’  hai. 

Donde  il  giganto  allor  maravigJiato 
Si  volse  a drieto,  e riteneva  il  passo ; 
Poi  si  chinO  per  lor  di  terra  nn  sasaa 

xxxiv. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  **  Giant,  where  dost  go? 

Thou  thought’st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou’rt  too  slow 
To  fly  my  vcugeance — currish  renegade . 

’Twus  but  by  treachery  thou  loid’st  me  low 
The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 

And  turn’d  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 

And  then  he  stoop’d  to  pick  up  a great  stone 

XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  ignnda  in  mano ; 

Trasao  a la  testa:  e Cortana  tagliava: 

Per  mezzo  il  teschio  parti  del  pngnno, 

E Passamoute  morto  rovinava : 

E nel  cadere  il  superbo  o villano 
Divotomente  Macon  bestemmiava ; 

Ma  mentre  che  beetemmia  il  crudo  e acerbo, 
Orlando  ringraziava  il  Padre  e ’1  Verbo. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : — 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a true  brand, 

And  pagan  Paasamont  died  unredoem’d, 

Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  ho  bann’d, 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 

But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank’d  tho  Father  and  the  Word, — 

XXXVI. 

Dicendo:  quanta  grazia  oggi  m*  ha’ data! 
Sempre  ti  »ono,  o signor  mio,  tennto ; 
Per  te  conoeco  la  vita  salvatn  ; 

Perft  che  dal  gigante  era  abhattuto: 
Ogni  coea  a region  fai  misnrata  ; 

Non  val  nostro  poter  sanza  il  tno  ajuto. 
Priegoti,  sopra  me  tenga  la  mano, 
Tauto  che  ancor  ritorni  a Carlo  Mano 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  “ What  grace  to  me  thou  ’rt  this  day  given ! 

And  I to  thee,  oh  Lord  ! am  ever  bound. 

I know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven, 

Since  by  the  giant  I was  fairly  dowu’d. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even  ; 

Our  jiower  without  thine  aid  would  naught  be  found: 
I pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I can 
At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.” 

XXXVII. 

Poi  ch’ebbe  qneeto  detto  sen’andbe, 

Tnnto  che  trouva  Alabastro  pifi  basso 
Che  si  sforzava.  quando  e*  lo  trovi‘*e, 

Di  sveglier  d'  tin  a ripa  fuori  un  mama 
Orlando,  cnmV  giunso  n quel,  gridon  ; 
Che  pensi  til,  ghiotton,  gittar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alnlmstro  questn  grido  intende. 
Snbitamente  la  Mft  fromba  prendo. 

XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  #ay  ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 

Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 
To  root  from  out  a bank  a rock  or  two. 

Orlando,  when  he  reach’d  him,  loud  ’gan  say, 

“ llow  think’st  thou,  glutton,  such  a stone  to  throw?*' 
When  Alaboster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 

He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

xxxvnr. 

E'lrasse  d*  ima  pietrn  rnolto  grossa, 

Tanto  ch’  Orlando  bisogno  echerroisae  ; 
Che  se  |*  averse  giunto  tu  percossa, 

Non  bisognava  il  medico  vniisse. 
Orlando  adoperb  |>oi  la  sna  powa  ; 

Nel  pettignon  tutta  la  epada  mime : 

E morto  cadde  qnesto  hiilxilone, 

E non  diinonticb  perb  Macone. 

XXXVIII. 

And  hurl’d  a fragment  of  a size  so  large, 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill'd  its  mtsnion, 

And  Rolnnd  not  avail’d  him  of  his  targe, 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a physician. 
Orlando  set  himself  hi  turn  to  charge, 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell : bnt  o'ert brown,  he  | 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  avers  al  sun  modo  un  pal  agio 
Fatto  di  fniwhe  e di  schegge  e di  terra : 
Qiiivi.secoudo  Ini, si  |w»sii  ad  agio; 
Quivi  la  notte  si  riucbiude  e sorra. 
Orlando  picchia,  e daragli  disagio, 
Perchfc  il  gtgatite  dal  souno  si  sferra ; 
Vennegli  aprir  come  una  cosa  matta  ; 
Ch*  un’  aspra  visiono  aveva  fatta. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch’d  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Orlando  knock’d,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep ; and  he  came  forth 
Tho  door  to  open,  like  a crazy  thing. 

For  a rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XU 

E*gli  parea  ch’  un  feroce  serpente 

L’  avea  amalito,  e cliiamur  Macometto ; 
Ma  Macometto  non  vulea  niente: 

Ond’  c’  cbiamavu  Gesu  benedctlo ; 

E libera  to  1*  avea  finalmcnte. 

Venue  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  coal  detto ; 
Chi  huzza  qua  ? pur  sempre  borbottnudo 
Tu’l  saprai  tost.,  gli  rispose  Orlando. 

XI* 

Ho  thought  that  a fierco  serpent  had  nttack'd  him  ; 1 

And  Mahomet  he  call’d  ; but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him  ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack’d  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 

“Who  kuocks  hero?”  grumbling  all  the  while, said  he 
“ That,”  said  Orlando,  “ you  will  quickly  see. 
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XLI. 

XLI. 

Vengc  per  farti,  coma  u’tuo’  fratelli, 

Fur  da'  peccati  tuoi  lu  penitdnzio. 

Da'  monuci  niimduto,  cnttivclli, 

Com®  stato  fc  divinu  providenzia  ; 

Pol  innl  ch’  avoto  futto  a tnrto  a qiiolli, 

K duto  in  ciol  coal  questa  scnteuzia ; 
Sappi,  clio  freddo  gift  piu  ch’  tin  pilastro 
Lasciuto  Ito  Passu  monte  e '1  tuo  Alnbastro. 

“ I coino  to  proaoh  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance  ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintance 
’Tis  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another*  ; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a pi l »ler 
I left  your  Pas*uino!  t and  Alabaster” 

XLII. 

Disse  Morgante : o gentil  cavnliorc. 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  villania : 
Di  gruzia  il  notno  tuo  vorroi  super© ; 
So  ®e’  Cristian,  deb  dillo  in  cortesia. 
Rispoee  Orlando:  di  cotal  mastier® 
Coutentorotti  per  la  fode  iitia : 

Adoro  Cristo,  ch’  6 Signor  verace ; 

E puoi  tu  adorarlo,  ae  ti  piucc. 

XLII. 

Morgante  said,  “ Oh,  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villa  a,  ; 

The  favor  of  your  name  I fain  would  hear, 
And  if  u Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.” 
Replied  Orlando,  “ So  much  to  your  car 
I by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly  ; 

Christ  I adore,  who  is  the  genuine  I.ord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  iuav  be  adored.” 

XLII  I. 

Rispos©  il  Saracin  con  umil  voce : 

Io  ho  fattn  una  at  ran  a vision©, 

Che  m’  awaliva  nn  serpent®  feroco : 

Non  mi  valeva  per  chiainar  Macon® ; 
Onde  nl  tuo  Dio  che  fu  confitto  in  croce 
Hivolsi  presto  la  mia  intcuzione : 

E*  mi  soccorsc,  o fui  libero  o sano, 

E son  disposto  al  tutto  esser  Cristiano 

XLIII. 

The  Saracen  rejoin’d  in  humble  tone, 

“ I have  had  an  extraordinary  vision  ; 

A savage  serpent  fell  on  me  aloue, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition  ; 
Henco  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  utouc 
Upon  the  cross,  preferr’d  I my  petition ; 
Ilis  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I a Christian  am  disposed  to  be.” 

XLTV. 

RispoftF  Orlando : baron  giusto  o pio, 

So  qneeto  boon  voler  terrai  nel  core, 
L’  auima  tua  art  quel  voro  Dio 
Clio  ci  pni>  sol  gradir  d’  eterno  onoro : 
E s'  tu  vornti,  sarai  compagno  mio, 

E nmorotti  con  perfetto  ainoro : 

GP  idoli  voetri  son  buginrdi  e vani : 

II  vero  Dio  6 Io  Dio  do'CrUtiuni. 

XLIV 

Orlnndo  answer’d,  “ Baron  just  and  pious, 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  cun  really  move 
To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  thou  deny  us 
Eternal  honor,  you  will  go  al>ovc. 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us 
And  I will  love  you  with  a perfect  love 
Your  idols  aro  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud  : 

The  only  true  God  is  tho  Christian’s  God. 

XLV. 

V’enne  quosto  Signor  sanza  peccato 
No  la  sna  madro  vergine  pulzella: 

So  conosccssi  quel  Signor  boato, 

Sanza  M qual  non  resplende  sole  o Stella, 
Aresti  gin  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 

K In  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  o fella : 
Bnttezzati  al  mio  Dio  di  buon  talonto 
Morganto  gli  risjwso . k ion  contento. 

XLV. 

“ The  I/ord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine  ; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  bless'd, 
Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon’s  falso  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine, — 
Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  sinco  you  repent.” 

To  which  Morganto  answer’d,  “ I’m  content” 

XLVI. 

FI  corse  Orlando  subito  abbracciare : 
Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  faceu, 

E dis80 : a In  badia  ti  vo’  menare. 
Morgante,  andianci  presto,  res|tondea : 
Co’  monaci  la  paco  ci  vuol  fare. 

Do  la  qual  cosn  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ; fratol  mio  divoto  e buono, 

Io  vii  che  chiegga  a 1’  abate  perdono. 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  inudc  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

“ To  tho  abbey  I will  gladly  marshal  you.” 

To  whom  Morgante,  “ Ix-t  us  go,”  replied; 

“ I to  the  friars  huvo  for  pence  to  sue.” 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pnde, 
Saying,  “ My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  ns  I wish  you  would : 

XLVII. 

Du  poi  che  Dio  rallimiinato  t’ ha, 

Ed  acettnto  |«*r  la  sua  umiltade  ; 

Vuolsi  ch©  tu  nncor  usi  ttmilrt. 

Disso  Morgante : j»er  la  tua  bontade, 

Poi  cho  il  tuo  Dio  mio  sompr©  omai  sart, 
Dimmio  dol  nomo  tno  la  veritade, 

Poi  di  mo  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond’  o’  gli  disso,  com’  cgli  era  Orlando. 

XLVII. 

“ Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 

Humility  should  bo  your  first  oblation.” 

Morgante  said,  “ For  goodness’  sake,  make  known— 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  station, 

And  let  your  name  iu  verity  bo  Bhown  ; 

Then  will  I overy  thing  at  your  command  do.” 

On  which  the  other  said,  ho  was  Orlando. 

MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 
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XLVIII. 

Dias©  i!  gigaute  : Gcsii  benedetto 
Per  mill©  volte  ringrazinto  sin  ; 

Sentito  t’  ho  nomar,  baron  peri'elto, 

Per  tutti  i tempi  de  la  vita  mia : 

E,  corn’  io  dissi,  senipremai  suggetto 
Esser  ti  vo’  por  la  tua  gagliardiu. 

Insieine  molt©  cose  rugionaro, 

E ’a  verso  la  badia  poi  s’  iuviaro 

XLIX. 

E |>er  la  via  da  qti©’  giganti  morti 
Orlando  con  Morgunt©  el  ragiona : 

De  la  lor  morto  vo’  eh?  ti  conforti ; 

E poi  che  piuce  a Dio,  a me  perdona ; 

A’  mouuci  aveau  fatto  mill©  torti ; 

E la  nostra  serittura  aporto  suona. 

II  ben  remunerate,  e ’1  mal  pnnito ; 

E mai  non  ha  questo  Signor  fullito, 

L. 

Pen'*  ch’  egli  ama  la  giustizia  tanto, 

Cbe  vuol,  ch©  aempre  il  suo  giudicio  morda 
Ognun  ch’  abhi  peccuto  tanto  o quanto ; 

E cost  il  ben  ristorur  si  ricorda : 

E non  saria  seuza  giustizia  santo : 

Adunque  al  suo  voler  presto  t’  accordu ; 

Ch©  dobb©  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo 
Ed  accordarei  volentieri  © presto. 

LI. 

E sonsi  i nostri  dottori  accordati, 

Pigliando  tutti  mia  conclusion©, 

Ch©  que  che  son  nel  ciel  glordicati, 

S’  avessiu  nel  peusier  compassion© 

Do’  rniseri  parent i che  dnnuati 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  coufusione, 

La  lor  l'elicitk  nulla  snrebbe ; 

E vedi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

LI  I. 

Ma  egli  anno  posto  in  Gesir  femia  spew  ; 

E tanto  pur©  a lor,  quanto  a Ini  pare  . 

Atli  rman  ci*>  ch’  ©’  fa,  che  facci  ben**, 

E che  lion  jKwssi  in  uessuu  modo  errai©  . 

So  padre  o madre  6 nell’  eterne  peue, 

Di  questo  non  si  poason  conlurbar©  : 

Cho  quel  cL»  piuce  a Dio,  sol  piace  a loro: 
Questo  s’  osserva  no  I’  eterno  core. 

LIII. 

Al  savio  suol  bustar  poche  parole, 

Diaso  Morgante ; tu  il  |>otrai  vedere, 

De'  mici  fratelli,  Orlando,  sc  mi  duolo, 

E s’  io  in’  accorderb  di  Dio  al  volero, 

Come  tu  di’  die  in  ciel  servar  si  suolo : 

Morti  co’  morti ; or  pensiam  di  goder©  ; 

Io  vo  tagliar  lo  maui  u tutti  quanti, 

E porterolle  a quo’  nionaci  santi, 

LIV. 

Accib  ch’  ognun  siu  piti  sicuro  o certo, 

Com’  o’  son  morti,  o non  abbin  paura 
Andar  solctti  per  questo  deserto  ; 

E perch©  voggan  la  mia  mente  pura 
A quel  Signor  cho  m’  ha  il  suo  regno  aperto. 
E tr.itto  fuor  t'i  tenebro  si  oscuru.  • 

E poi  taglio  le  maui  a’  duo  fratolli, 

E lasciagli  a le  here  ed  agli  uc colli. 


XLVIII. 

“ Then,”  quoth  tho  giant,  “ blessed  be  Jesn 
A thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  pr.titt© ! 

Oft,  perfect  baron  ! have  I heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 

And,  us  I said,  to  bo  your  vassal  too 

I wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always.” 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

And  by  the  »ay  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason’d:  “ Be, 

For  their  decease,  I pray  you,  comforted ; 

And,  since  it  is  God’s  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 

A thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 

And  our  true  Scripture  souudeth  openly, 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  th©  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 

L. 

“ Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 
All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  meu  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 

And  quickly  aud  spontaneously  obey. 

LI. 

“ And  here  qpr  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  tho  Lord  | 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  their  uufortuuate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn’d  in  great  confusion, — 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  naught, 

And  thus  unjust  tho  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 

LI  I. 

“ But  they  in  Christ  have  iirmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done  ; nor  could  it  otherwise  befall : 

He  never  can  in  any  pur|*ose  err. 

If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 

They  don’t  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 

What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire  ; — 

Such  is  tho  observance  of  tho  eternal  choir.” 

, UIL 

“ A word  unto  tho  wise,”  Morgante  said, 

“ Is  wont  to  bo  enough,  uud  you  shall  see 
How  much  I grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 

And  if  tho  will  of  God  scorn  good  to  me. 

Just,  ns  you  toll  me,  ’tis  iu  heaven  obey'd — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  ns  be  ! 

I will  cut  off  the  huiuls  from  !>oth  their  trunks. 

And  carry  them  uuto  tho  holy  monks. 

LIV 

“ So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  iu, 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord’s  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 

He  cut  his  brethren’s  hands  off  ut  these  words, 

And  left  thorn  to  the  savage  beasts  aud  birds. 
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LV. 

A la  be.dfa  iusieme  sc  no  vaiinn, 

Ovc  1’  abate  assai  dubbioso  aspetta : 

I inonaci  cho  ’I  futto  aucor  non  sanno, 
Correvano  a 1’  abato  tutti  in  fretta, 

Dicondo  paurosi  e pien’ d’  aflunuo: 

Voloto  vio  costui  dronto  si  motto? 

Qtiando  I'  abato  vedeva  il  gigante, 

Si  turb>'»  tutto  nel  pritno  sembiante. 

LV1. 

Orlando  die  tnrbato  coal  il  vedo, 

Gli  disse  presto:  abate,  datti  pace, 

Qucsto  0 Cristiano.  o in  Cristo  nostro  credo, 
E rinnogato  ha  il  suo  Macon  fallacc. 
Morgante  i moncborin  mostn")  per  fodo, 
Come  i giganti  ciascnn  morto  giaco; 

Dondo  1’  abato  ringraziuvia  Iddio, 

Dicondo  ; or  m'  hai  contcnto,  Signor  mio 

LVII. 

E risguardava,  e squadrava  Morgante, 

Lu  sua  grandozza  c nun  volta  o duo, 

E poi  gli  disse:  O famoso  giganlo, 

Sappi  ch*  io  non  mi  maraviglio  piiio, 

Clio  tu  svegliewi  o gittassi  lo  piantc, 

Quoad’  io  riguardo  or  lo  fattezze  tue : 

Tu  sarai  or  perfotto  o voro  ainico 
A Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  ori  nimico. 

LVIII. 

Un  nostro  ujiosto),  Saul  gift  chiama|p, 

Pcrsegul  molto  la  fodo  di  Cristo  : 

Du  gioruo  |H>i  da  lo  spirto  infiainmuto, 
Perche  pur  mi  perecgui?  disse  Cristo: 

E’  si  ruvvido  allor  <lol  sno  jieccato 
Audb  poi  prcdicaudo  sempre  Cristo ; 

IE  fatto  6 or  de  la  fcde  una  tromba, 

La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  o rimbomba. 

LIX. 

Cosi  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio: 

E chi  s’  emonda,  b scritto  nel  Vnngclo, 

Che  maggior  fosta  fa  d*  un  solo  Iddio, 

Che  di  uovantanove  altri  su  in  cicio : 

Io  ti  conforto  ch’  ogni  tuo  disio 
Rivolga  a quel  Signor  con  giusto  zelo, 

Che  tu  sarai  folice  in  sompitcruo, 

Ch'  eri  pcrduto,  o dannato  all’  inferno. 

LX. 

E grinds  onore  a Morgante  facova 
1/  abate,  e molti  dl  si  son  posti : 

Un  giomo,  come  ad  Orlando  piucevn, 

A spasso  in  qnft  e in  111  si  sono  andati : 

L’  abate  in  una  cumcra  suu  aveva 
Molte  armudure  e ccrti  archi  appiccati : 
Morgante  gliene  piacquo  un  che  no  vede  ; 
Undo  c’  sol  cinso  bench’  oprar  nol  credo 

LXI. 

Avea  quel  luogo  d’  acqua  carostia : 

Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello : 

Morgante,  vo’  cho  di  piacor  ti  sia 

Andar  per  1’  acqua ; ond’  e’  risjsise  a quello : 

Cotnanda  cif>  che  vuoi  cho  futto  sin  ; 

E posesi  in  ispulla  un  gnm  tinollo, 

Ed  avviumi  l.*t  verso  una  fonto 
Dove  solea  ber  sempre  appiO  del  monte. 


LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 

Where  wailed  "them  the  uhliot  in  groat  doubt. 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 

Saying  with  tremor,  “ Please  to  tell  us  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?” 

The  abl>ot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 

Too  greatly  fear’d,  at  first,  to  bo  compliant. 

LVl. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated, 

Said  quickly,  “ Ablsit,  be  thou  of  good  cheer  ; 

Ho  Christ  believes,  ns  Christian  must  be  rated, 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false  ;’’  which  here 
Morgante  with  .sc  hands  corroborated, 

A proof  of  both  the  giants’  fate  quite  clear : 

Thence,  with  duo  thanks,  the  ubbot  God  adored. 
Saying,  “ Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  !” 

LVII.  . 

He  gazed  ; Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size  ; 

And  then  he  said,  “ Oh  giant  celebrated ! 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  urine, 

How  you  could  tour  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 
When  I behold  your  form  with  iny  own  eyes. 

You  now  a true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  us  once  you  were  a foe. 

LVIII. 

“ And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

4 Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?’  said  Christ; 

] And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim'd, 

And  went  forever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  faith  became  u trump,  whose  sounding 
O’er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  aud  rebounding. 

LIX. 

“ So,  my  Morgante,  yon  may  do  likewise  ; 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist — 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 
Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 

You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 
With  just  zeul  for  the  Ixird,  that  you’ll  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore  ; 

But  you  were  lost  and  damn’d  to  hell  before !” 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abliot : many  days  they  did  repose. 

Ono  day,  ns  with  Orlando  they  both  stray’d, 

And  saunter’d  here  and  there,  where’er  they  chose, 
The  abbot  show’d  a chamber,  where  array’d 
Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a whim 
Girt  on.  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him 

LXI. 

There  being  a want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a worthy  brother,  said, 

“ Morgante,  I could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water.”  “ You  shall  be  oliey’d 
In  all  commands,”  was  the  reply,  44  straightways.” 
Upon  his  shoulder  a great  tub  he  laid, 

And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a fountain, 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below'  the  mountain. 
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LXIL 

Giunto  a la  fontc,  sente  un  gran  fraeasso 
Di  subito  vonir  per  la  lbresta  : 

Una  saetta  eavf>  del  turcusso, 

Poaela  a 1’  areo,  ed  alzava  la  tesla ; 
Echo  apparire  un  gran  gregge  al  passo 
Di  porci,  e vanuo  con  molta  teinpesta ; 
E arrivorno  alia  fontana  appnnto 
Domic  il  giganto  e da  lor  sopraggiuuto. 

LXII. 

Arrived  there,  a prodigious  noise  he  hears. 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread  ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head  ; 
And  lo ! a monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 
So  that  tho  giant 's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIII. 

Morgantc  a la  ventnra  a un  saetta ; 

Appnnto  ne  |’  orecchio  lo  ’ncarnava : 

Da  1’  altro  lato  passo  la  verretta; 

Ondo  il  cinghial  gill  niorto  gambettava  ; 

Un  altro,  quasi  per  fame  vendetta, 

Addosso  al  gran  giganto  iratn  andava ; 

E perch 6 e’  giunso  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
Non  fu  Morgante  a tempo  a trar  con  1’  arco. 

LXIII. 

Morgante  at  a venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a pig  precisely  in  the  car, 

Aud  pass’d  unto  the  other  Hide  quite  thorough  ; 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp’d  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 

Against  tho  g.-ut  rush’d  in  fierce  career, 

And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  u foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

LX  IV. 

Vedendosi  venuto  il  porco  adosso, 

Gli  dette  in  su  In  testa  un  gran  punzono1 
Per  inodo  die  gl’  infranso  insino  a 1’  osso, 

E morto  allato  a quell’  altro  lo  |*>ue : 

Gli  altri  jiorci  veggendo  quel  percosso, 

Si  niissou  tntti  in  fuga  pel  vallono  ;• 

Morgante  si  levo  il  tinello  in  oollo, 

Ch’  ora  pien  d’  acqua,  e non  si  nniovo  un  crollo. 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  w;is  on  hir  dose, 

He  gave  him  such  a punch  upon  .he  head, 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  t.-osc, 

Smashing  the  very  bone  ; and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.  Having  seen  such  blows, 

The  other  pigs  along  tho  valley  fled  ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  tho  bucket  took. 

Full  from  tho  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 

Da  1’  nna  spalla  il  tinello  avea  posto, 

Da  1*  altra  i porci,  e spacciava  il  terreno ; 
E torna  a la  badia,  ch’  0 pur  di.scosto, 

Oh’  nna  goeciola  d’  acqua  non  vu  in  seno. 
Orlando  cho  ’1  vedea  tornar  si  tosto 
Co’  porci  niorti,  e con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Maravigliossi  che  sia  tanto  forte  ; 

Coal  1’  abate  ; e spalancan  lo  porto. 

LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were  , 
The  hogs  on  t’other,  und  he  brush’d  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 

Nor  spill’d  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appenr 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 
Marvel  I’d  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  tho  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

I monaci  veggendo  1'  acqua  fresca 
Si  rallegrorno,  ina  pin  do’  cinghiali ; 

Ch’  ogni  animal  si  ndlegra  de  I*  esca  ; 

E posano  a donnire  i breviali : 

Ogutiu  s’  afFanna,  e non  par  cho  gl’  incresca, 
Accio  che  questa  carne  non  s'  insali, 

E cho  poi  eecca  sapesso  di  victo . 

E la  digiune  si  restorno  a drielo. 

LXVI. 

Tho  monks,  who  saw  tho  water  fresh  and  good, 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork  ; — 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a mood, 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear, 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVI  I. 

E ferno  a scoppia  cor[K)  per  un  tratto, 

E scuffian,  che  parien  de  1’  acqua  usciti ; 
Tanto  che  ’1  cane  sen  doleva  o '1  galto, 
Che  gli  oswi  rimaiiean  trop|K>  puliti. 

L’  abate,  |Kii  che  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A tntti,  un  dl  do|H>  questi  conviti 
Dette  a Morgante  un  destrier  molto  bello, 
Che  luugo  teui[>o  tenuto  uvea  quollo. 

LXVIl 

As  though  they  wish’d  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate  ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  bad  been 
111  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick’d  too  clean. 
Tho  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 

Gave  to  Morgaute  a fine  horse,  well  train’d, 
Which  he  long  time  hud  for  himself  maintain’d. 

LXV  II I. 

Morgante  in  su  'n  un  prnto  il  caval  menu, 

E vuol  che  corra,  e che  facci  ogni  pruova, 
E pensa  che  <li  ferro  abhi  la  schicnu, 

O I'orwo  non  credeva  schiacciar  1’  uova: 
Questo  caval  s’  acruscia  per  la  peua, 

E scoppia,  o ’ll  mi  la  terra  si  ritruova. 
Dicca  Morgante : liovu  su,  rozzono  ; 

E va  pur  punzccchiando  co  lo  sprone. 

LXVIl  I. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a meadow  led. 

To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a back  of  iron  had, 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough  ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 

And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  mid  hoof. 
Morgante  said,  “ Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur!” 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

• t“Cili  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzono  ’’  It  is 
strange  that  Pnlci  should  have  literally  anticipated  the 
technical  terms  of  my  old  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and 
the  art  which  he  has  c» fried  to  its  highest  pitch.  “ A punch 

T " " 

on  the  head,"  or  “ a punch  in  the  head,"—' “un  ptllizonc  ill  Ml 
la  testa,”— is  the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  best 
pugilists,  who  little  dream  that  they  arc  talking  the  pureat 
Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 

Mu  fmalmcnte  coDvieu  ch*  egli  smoute, 

E disse : io  sou  pur  leggier  come  (tenua, 
Ed  C scoppiato ; che  uo  cli’  til,  conte? 
dispose  Orlando:  un  arboro  d'  antenna 
Mi  par  piutlosta,  e la  g’liirjjin  la  Iron  to: 
Lascialo  nttdar,  clio  In  fortuna  ucceuna 
Che  meco  uppiede  no  veugu,  Morgante. 
Ed  io  cowl  verra,  disse  il  gigante. 

LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 

And  said,  “ 1 am  as  light  us  any  feather. 

And  he  haw  burst ; — to  this  what  way  you,  count V* 
Orlando  answer'd,  “ Like  a whip's  mast  rather 
You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : — 
Let  him  go ; Fortune  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morguute  still.” 

To  which  the  giant  answer’d,  “ So  I will. 

LXX. 

Qttnmlo  werft  mewtier,  tu  mi  vedrai 
Com’  io  mi  proverb  no  la  battaglia. 
Orlando  disse : io  credo  tu  farai 
Como  buon  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  vnglia ; 
Ed  auco  mo  dormir  non  inirerai : 

Di  qttcwlo  luo  caval  non  to  nc  caglia: 
Vonvbbewi  jKirtarlo  in  quiilche  bosco  ; 
Ma  il  modo  lift  la  via  non  ci  conosco. 

LXX. 

“ When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I approve  my  courage  in  the  fight.” 
Orlando  said,  “ I really  think  you’ll  bo, 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a goodly  knight  T 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  wight 
’Twerc  newt  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I understood.” 

LXXI. 

Disse  il  gignnte : io  il  porterb  lion  io, 

Da  poi  che  jmrtar  me  non  ha  voluto, 

For  render  lien  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio ; 
Ma  vo’  che  a porlo  addosso  mi  dia  ajuto. 
Orlando  gli  dicea : Morgante  mio, 

8’  ul  mio  consiglio  ti  sarai  attenuto, 
Questo  caval  tu  non  ve  ’1  porterosti, 

Clio  ti  farii  come  tu  a lui  facewti. 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  “ Then  carry  him  I will, 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 
To  render,  aw  the  gods  do.  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  u hand  to  place  him  ou  my  back.” 
Orlando  answer’d,  “ If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

Aw  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXX  II. 

Guarda  che  non  facesse  la  vendetta, 

Come  fece  gift  Nemo  cowl  morto: 

Non  wo  se  la  wua  istoriu  bai  inteso  o letta  ; 
E’  ti  farft  scoppiar ; dutti  conforto. 

Disse  Morgante : ujuta  ch’  io  me  ’1  metta 
Addowwo,  e poi  vedrai  s'  io  ve  Io  |>orto : 

Io  jwrterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile, 

Con  Io  cumpune  la  quel  campanile. 

IA  XII. 

“Tako  care  he  don’t  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
Aw  Ncswuw  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I don’t  know  if  the  fact  you’ve  beard  or  read  ; 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.” 

“ But  help  him  on  my  back,”  Morgaute  wuid, 

“ And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I can  endure. 

In  place,  tuy  gentle  Holatid,  of  this  palfrey, 

With  all  the  bells,  I’d  curry  yonder  belfry.” 

LXXIII. 

Disse  I’  abate:  il  campanil  v’  b bene  ; 

Ma  le  campano  voi  1’  avete  rotte. 

Dicea  Morgante,  e’  lie  jiorton  le  |>ene 
Color  che  morti  son  1ft  in  quelle  grotto  , 
E levossi  il  cavallo  in  wit  lo  schicuo, 

E disse  : guarda  s’  io  seuto  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gumbo,  o s’  io  lo  posso ; 

E fe’  duo  salti  col  cavallo  addosso. 

LXXIII. 

The  abbot  said,  “ The  steeple  may  do  well, 

But,  for  the  bells,  you’ve  broken  them,  I wot.” 
Morgante  answer'd,  “ Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot 
And  hoisting  up  the  horse  front  where  he  fell, 

He  said,  “ Now  look  if  I the  gout  have  got, 
Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I have  force  — 

And  then  he  made  two  gamliols  with  the  home. 

LXX  IV. 

Era  Morgante  come  una  moutagna: 

Se  fucea  questo,  non  b niaraviglia ; 

Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  wi  lagna  ; 
l’orche  pur  era  oinai  di  wua  fainiglia  ; 
Temenza  avea  non  pigliaswe  mugagna. 
Un’  ultra  volta  cowtui  riconsiglia  : 
I’osulo  uncor,  nol  jHiitare  ul  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante : il  porterb  per  corto. 

LXXIV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed: 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tiw  no  prodigy  ; 

But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  lie  was  otto  of  his  family  ; 

And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim’d. 
Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by . 

M Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in  ” 
Morgante  wuid,  “ I’ll  carry  him  for  certain.” 

LX  XV. 

E portollo,  e gittollo  in  luogo  st ratio, 

E tornb  a la  badia  subitumente. 

Diceva  Orlando:  or  che  piii  dimoriauo? 
. Morgante,  qtti  non  fucciutti  noi  monte  ; 

E prose  un  gionto  1’  abate  per  inano, 

E dufrO  a quel  niolto  discrctamento, 

Che  vuol  partir  do  lu  stta  reverenzia, 

E dotnandava  e perdono  e licettzia. 

% 

LXXV. 

He  did  ; and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  then  return’d  with  speed 
Orlando  said,  “ Why  longer  do  we  stay? 

Morguute,  hero  is  naught  to  do  indeed.” 
The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day, 

And  said,  with  groat  respect,  he  had  agreed 
To  leave  his  reverence  ; but  for  this  decision 
He  wish’d  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 
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LXXVT. 

E de  gli  onor  ricevuti  dn  qnesti, 

Quntche  voHa  potendo,  are  boon  morito ; 
E dice : io  tntendo  ristorar©  o presto 
I prrsi  giorni  del  tempo  preterito: 

E*  soil  piu  d\  che  licenzia  arei  chicsto, 
Beuigno  padre.  so  non  ch’  io  mi  perito ; 
Non  so  mostrarvi  quel  cho  drento  sento ; 
Tauto  vi  veggo  del  mio  star  contcnto. 

LXXVI. 

'Hie  honors  they  continued  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim’d 
He  said,4*  I mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  bo  blamed  ; 
Some  days  ago  I should  have  ask’d  your  leave, 

Kind  father,  hut  1 really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  much  I see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVH. 

Io  me  ne  porto  per  armpre  nel  core 
L’ abate,  la  budi'a,  qursto  ifserto  ; 

Tauto  v’ho  posto  in  picciol  tempo  amoro . 
Reudavi  su  nel  ciel  per  me  buou  inerto 
Quel  vero  Dio,  quello  eterno  Signore, 

Che  vi  serba  il  suo  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Noi  uspetti.im  v outre  bcncdiziotie, 
Raccouiandinmci  a Io  vostre  orazione. 

LXXVH. 

**  But  in  my  heart  I bear  through  every  clime, 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  I love  you  in  so  short  a time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  Cod  so  true,  tin*  eternal  Lord  sublime  ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  lust  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  recommend  u»  to  your  prayers  with  pressing.’' 

LXXVIII. 

Quantity  |’  abate  il  conte  Orlando  intcse, 
Riutenerl  nel  cor  per  la  dolcrzza, 

Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  so  gli  accrue ; 

E dime : cavalier,  no  a tua  prodezza 
Non  aono  stato  lieuigno  e cortesc, 

Como  convinwi  a tu  gran  gentillezza ; 

Che  bo  die  cib  ch*  i’  ho  fatto  e stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  iguoranzia  nostra,  e il  loco. 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 
Such  fervor  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word  ; 

And,  “ Cavalier,”  he  said,  “ if  I have  leas 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

I know  I have  done  too  little  in  this  case  ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 

Noi  ti  potremo  di  messe  onornre, 

I)i  prediche  di  luude  o putcrnostri, 

Piuttosto  cho  da  cena  o deeinare, 

O d*  ultri  convenevol  cho  da  chiostri: 

Tu  m’  hai  di  to  b4  futto  innainoniro 
Per  millet  alto  eccellenzie  che  tu  mostri  ; 
Ch’  io  me  lie  vengo  ove  tu  andrai  con  teco, 
E d’  ultra  parte  tu  reati  qul  ineco. 

LXXIX. 

**  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses, 

And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters, 
Hot  suppers,  dinners,  (fitting  other  pluces 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters;) 

But  such  u love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 
That  whereso’er  you  go  I too  shall  be, 

And,  on  tho  other  part,  you  rest  with  rne. 

LXXX. 

Tanto  ch’ a questo  par  contraddiziono  ; 
Mu  so  che  tu  ee*  savio,  e ’ntondi  o gusti, 
E iuteudi  il  mio  parlar  per  diacriziono ; 
Do’  beneficj  tuoi  pietosi  e giusti 
Renda  il  Signore  a te  munerazioue, 

Da  cui  niaudato  in  quest©  solve  fusti ; 
Per  1©  virtu  del  qual  liberi  siunio, 

E gruzio  a lui  o a te  noi  no  rendiamo. 

LXXX. 

'*  This  may  involve  a seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may.  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 
By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 

For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

Tu  ci  hai  salvuto  I1  amnia  e la  vita: 
Tanta  perturbazion  gin  quo’  giganti 
Ci  detton,  cho  la  Ntruda  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovur  Ciesu  con  gli  ultri  sauti: 
Peru  troppo  ci  duol  la  tua  purtita, 

E Kcousolati  rcstiam  tutti  quanti ; 

Nd  ri leuer  possiamti  i inesi  c gli  annl: 
Cho  tu  uon  so’ da  vestir  quest i panni. 

LXXXI. 

“ You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul:  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost, 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  tho  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  sncli  sorrow  here. 

That  comfortlcfli  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  mouths  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth, 
Nor  are  you  form’d  to  wear  our  sober  cloth  ; 

LXXXI  I. 

Ma  da  portar  In  lancia  e I’armadura: 

E puossi  mcritur  con  esea,  come 
Con  quesla  cappa ; e loggi  la  scrittura : 
Quest  o gigante  al  ciel  drizzb  le  some 
Per  tua  virtu  ; va  in  pace  a tua  venture 
Chi  tu  ti  sia,  ch’  »o  non  ricerco  il  nome  ; 
Mu  dir*>  seninre,  s’  io  boh  domaudato, 
Ch’  un  angKil  qui  da  Dio  fussi  mandate. 

LXXXI  I. 

“ But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  tho  lance  ; indeed, 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 
In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaveu  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion:  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I seek  not  to  unroll ; 
But,  if  I’m  ask’d,  this  answer  shall  he  given, 
That  here  au  angol  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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LXXXIII. 

Se  c’  0 armnduru  o costa  che  tu  voglia, 
Vattene  in  zambra  e pigiiane  tu  stese, 
E cuopri  a qucslo  giguuto  lo  scoglia. 
Ris|>oso  Orlando : «o  aniiii(|nru  avessi 
Primn  che  noi  usomim  do  la  soglia, 
Che  questo  mio  compagno  difeudewi : 
Questo  accotto  io,  o sarammi  piacere. 
Disse  1’  abato : venite  a vedere. 

•we- 

LXXXIII. 

**  If  you  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in, 

Look  o’er  the  wururobe,  and  take  whn  vou  chooee. 
And  cover  with  it  o’er  this  giant's  skin.” 

Orlando  answer’d,  “ If  there  should  lio  oose 
Some  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  turn’d  to  my  companion’s  use, 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.” 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  “ Gome  in  und  see.” 

i LXXXIV. 

E in  ccrta  ramcrcttu  ontrati  sotio, 

■ Che  d’  arinndurc  vecchie  era  copiosa  ; 

Dice  1’  abate : tutlc  ve  le  dono, 

Morgaule  va  rovistuudo  ogni  cusa  ; 

Mn  solo  mi  eerto  sborgo  gii  fu  buono, 
Ch’nvea  tutta  la  mugliu  rugginosa: 
Maravigliossi  che  lo  cuopra  appunto: 

Che  nmi  piu  guun  forse  gltea’  era  aggiunto. 

LXXXIV'. 

And  in  a certain  close*,  whore  the  wall 
Was  cover’d  with  old  armor  like  a crust, 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  “ I give  you  all.” 

Morguuto  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 
The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuiraso,  was  too  small. 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wonder’d  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne’er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

Questo  fu  d’  tin  giganto  Mnisunta, 

Ch  'a  lu  badia  fu  niorto  prr  antico 
Dal  gran  Milon  d’  Angrante,  ch’  arrivato ; 
V"  era,  s’  appunto  quest  a istoria  dico  ; 

EM  era  tie  le  tnura  istohato. 

Come  e’  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico, 

Che  fecc  a la  badia  gii  lunga  guerra : 

E Milon  v’6  coin’ e' l”  abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXV. 

’Twos  an  immeasurable  giant’s,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agranto  tell, 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well 
In  the  lust  moment  of  the  abbey’s  foe, 

Who  long  had  waged  a war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr’d  they  drew  him, 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 

Veggentlo  questa  istoria  il  eonte  Orlando, 
Fra  suo  cor  disse:  o Dio,  che  sai  sol  tutto, 
Como  venue  Milon  qul  cupitaudo, 

Che  ha  questo  gigante  qui  disLrutto? 

E lease  certe  lettro  lacrimnndo, 

Clio  non  potO  teuir  piu  il  vieo  asciutto, 
Com’  io  dirii  no  la  seguente  istoria : 

Di  mal  vi  guardi  il  Re  de  I’  alta  gloria. 

LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  “ Oil  God.  who  in  the  sky 
Know'st  all  tilings!  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ! 

Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  dio?” 
And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 

So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,— 
As  I will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory ! 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE.1 

“ ’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  mo  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 

Camfbbll. 

» 

DEDICATION. 

Lady  ! if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I was  horn,  but  where  1 would  not  dio, 
Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I dare  to  build  tlio  imitative  rhyme, 

Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South’s  sublime. 

Thou  art  the  cause ; and  howsoever  I 
E’all  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 

J Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 

Spakest ; and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey’d 
Are  one  ; but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter’d,  and  such  charms  dis- 
play’d, 

So  sweet  a language  from  so  fair  a mouth — 

Ah  ! to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 

Ravenna,  June  21,  1819. 

i (This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  in  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  “the  tiest  thing  tie  had  ever  done,  if  not  un- 
ta/fWgtWe,”  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  1819,  at 
“ that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea, 

Ravenna:— where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
lie  had  so  oft,  as  many  a verse  declares, 

. Drawn  inspiration.”— Rooks*, 

i The  Prophecy,  however,  was  first  published  in  May,  1821. 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Couutess  Guiccioli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition  “ On  my  departure  from 
Venice,  lx>rd  Byron  had  promised  to  cotne  and  see  me  at 

Ravenna.  Dante’s  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood,*  the  relics 
of  antiquity  which  are  lobe  found  in  that  place,  alforded  a sub 
ficient  pretext  for  me  to  invite  bun  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  June.  1819, 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  books,  liis  horses, 
anil  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  l begged  him  to  gratify 
me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of  Dante  ; and,  with 
his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  Prophecy.”] 

« jo  ’Twas  in  a grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed,”  Ate. 

Dht  sen's  Theodort  and  Honaria.\ 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  course  of  n visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  iuraner  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  iu  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

“ On  this  hint  1 spake,"  and  tho  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cautos,  in  terzu  rima,  now  offered 
' to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  pur|>ose  to  continue  the  poein  in  various 
, oilier  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
i age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  ’'ante 
addresses  hirn  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  tho  Di viua  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  hitter  event,  foretelling  tho  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  iu  tho  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  1 have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereua  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  tho  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dunte, 
. which  I am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  iu 
! our  lauguage,  except  it  may  lie  by  Mr.  ilayley,  of 
whose  translation  1 never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Culiph  Yatliek;  so  that — if  1 do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a metrical 
experiment.  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whoso  name  I 
! have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  ill  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a name,  good 
or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  1 have  had  the  fortune 
to  ace  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  translated 
into  Italian  vend  sciolti, — that  is,  a poem  written  ill 
j the  Spenserean  stanza  into  blank  verse,  without  re- 
I gard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza  or  of  the 
i sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  u national  topic, 
should  chance  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  1 would  re- 
quest the  Italian  reader  to  remember  that  when  I 
have  failed  hi  the  imitation  of  his  great  “ Padre 
Alighier,"  I have  failed  iu  imitating  that  which  all 
study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is 
not  yet  settled  wbut  was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory 
iu  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count  Mar- 
chetti’s  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  inay  be 
considered  as  having  decided  the  question, 
i He  may  also  pardou  my  failure  the  more,  as  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  ho  would  he  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cesri,  since  the  Italians,  with  a pardonable  nationality, 
are  particularly  jealous  of  all  thut  is  left  them  as  a 


* [Dante  Alighieri  was  born  in  Florence  in  May,  12f>5,  of 
•a  ancient  and  Honorable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  Ins 
life  he  trained  some  credit  in  a military  character,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  in  an  action  where  the 
Florentines  obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  citizens  of 
Arezzo.  He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition 
of  court  honors  . and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  rose  to  be 
one  of  tho  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
was  conferred  by  tfie  suffrages  of  the  people.  From  this 
exaltation  the  poet  himself  dated  his  principal  misfortunes. 
Italy  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Ohtbelines  and  Guelph*,— among  the  latter  Dante 
took  an  active  part.  In  one  of  the  proscriptions  he  wus 
banished,  Ins  possessions  confiscated,  and  he  died  in  exile 
in  1321.  Boecaccio  thus  describes  his  person  and  manners : 
! — “ He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a mild  disposition,  and, 
from  the  lime  he  arrived  at  manhood,  grave  mi  his  manner 
| and  deportment.  His  clothes  were  plain,  and  his  dress  al- 
ways conformable  to  Ills  years : his  face  was  long  ; his  nose 
| aquiline;  his  eyes  rather  large  than  otherwise.  His  com- 
I pie  X ion  was  dark,  melam  holy,  and  pensive  In  Ins  meals 
I Be  was  extremely  moderate  ; m his  manners  most  courteous 


nation — their  literature  ; and  in  the  present  bitterness 
of  tho  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill-disposed  to 
permit  a foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate,  them, 
without  findiug  some  fault  with  his  ultramontane  pre- 
sumption. I can  easily  enter  into  all  Ibis,  knowing 
wlmt  would  be  thought  iu  Englaud  of  an  Italian  imi- 
tator of  Milton,  or  if  a translation  of  Monti.-or  Piude- 
monte,  or  Arid,  should  he  held  up  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration as  a model  for  their  future  poetical  essays. 
But  I perceive  that  I am  deviating  into  an  address  to 
the  Italian  reuder,  when  my  business  is  with  tho 
English  one ; and  bo  they  few  or  many,  1 must  tako 
my  leave  of  both. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 

CANTO  TUB  FIRST. 

Once  more  in  man's  frail  world ! which  I had  left 
So  long  thut  ’twas  forgotten  ; and  I feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 
Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  eon*  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  iu  hopeless  bale ; and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  tnay  arise 
Pure  from  tho  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race  ; 

Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice*  blet*’d 
My  spirit  with  her  light ; and  to  the  base 
Of  the  eternal  Triad  ! first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God ! 

Soul  universal ! led  the  mortal  guest, 

Uuhlasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 

Oh  Beatrice  ! whoso  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  long  hath  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 

Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 

Love  so  ineffable,  aud  so  alone, 

That  naught  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
Aud  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  iny  soul,  like  the  urklcss  dove. 
Had  wauder’d  still  iu  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ; without  thy  light 
My  paradise  hud  still  been  incomplete.1 
Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I knew  the  name  of  love/  and  bright 


and  eivil ; and,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  was  ad*  ' 
numbly  decorous.”] 

» The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronuncia-  ( 
tion  of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

* “ Che  sol  per  le  belle  op  re 

Che  fiiniio  in  Cielo  il  sole  e I*  nitre  stelle 
Dentro  di  lui*  n errde  tl  Pmrmiuo, 

Cosi  se  guardi  fUo 

Pensar  ben  d£i  ch*  ogni  terren*  piacero.” 
Canzone,  in  which  Dunte  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice,  | 
Strophe  third. 

* [According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a lover  long  befura 
he  was  a soldier,  and  his  passion  (or  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
Iiuk  immortalized  commenced  while  he  was  in  his  ninth 
year,  aud  she  in  her  eighth  year.  It  is  said  that  their  first 
meeting  was  at  a banquet  it.  the  house  of  Polco  Porlinaro, 
her  father;  and  certain  it  is.  that  the  impression  then  made 
on  the  susceptible  and  constant  heart  of  Dunte  was  nut 
obliterated  by  her  death,  which  happened  alter  an  interval 
of  sixteen  years.— Cxav.] 
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Still  in  these  dim  old  eye*,  now  overwrought 

With  the  world’s  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

1 For  mine  is  not  a nature  to  be  bent 

By  tymunoue  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd, 

And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 
1 In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
1 Which  overhangs  the  Apemiitic,  my  mind’s  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
Of  me.  can  I return,  though  but  to  die, 

Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench’d  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and  high, 
i But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 

And  the  mght  coineth ; I am  old  in  days, 

\ ml  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 
Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I have  not  gather’d  yet  its  praise, 

I sought  it  not  by  any  buser  luro ; 

.Mail  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 

To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men’s  tickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  claw'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  Moody  chronicles  of  agrs  past. 

1 would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free:1 
Oh  Florence  ! Florence ! unto  me  thou  wast 
Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  “ but  thou  wotildst  not as  the  bird 
Outlier*  its  young,  I would  have  gather’d  thee 
Beneath  a parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice  ; but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  tierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr’d 
Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 

And  doom  this  Is  sly  forfeit  to  the  tire. 

Alas  ! how  liitter  is  his  country's  curse 
To  hull  who  for  that  country  would  expire, 

But  did  n«»t  merit  to  expire  by  her. 

And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 

The  day  may  coine  she  would  he  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer3 
Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a home,  the  grave. 

But  this  shall  not  he  granted ; let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ; nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 
Me  breath,  hut  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  “Isowhero,  so  re  assume 
My  indignaut  bonee,  because  her  angry  gust 
Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal’d  her  doom  ; 

No,— she  denied  me  what  wan  mine— my  roof, 

And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hem — my  tomb 
Too  long  her  anued  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  hwid 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof, 
The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  Unveil'd,  and  euch  pr*t 
Of  a true  citizen  fulfill'd,  and  saw 
For  Ilia  reward  the  (iuelfs  ascendant  art 
Puns  his  destruction  even  into  a law. 

HiflW  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness, 
Florence  slu'l  be  forgotten  first ; too  raw 
The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented  ; yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 

My  own  Beatrice,  I would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  laud  which  once  was  mine, 

And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust’s  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  n shrine 
And  snve  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 

Though,  like  old  Marius1  from  Mintumv’s  ir.*reh 
And  Carthage  mins,  my  lone  breast  may  1mm 
At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  i,  ai  hand). 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 
My  brow  with  hope*  of  triumph, — let  them  go  ! 

Such  are  the  lust  infirmities  of  those 

Who  long  have  suffer'd  more  than  mortal  wo, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  hnve  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 

Who  sler|M  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 
With  the  oft-baffled,  slakelewi  thirst  of  change, 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
He  trampled  on.  while  Death  and  At£  range 

O’er  humbled  heuds  and  sever’d  necks (.treat  (Jod  . 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  1 yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  roil 
Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — lie  my  shield! 

As  thou  host  been  in  peril,  and  in  putn. 

In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  home  in  vain 
For  Florence.4 — I appeal  from  her  to  Tlieo  ! 

Thee,  whom  1 late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reigu. 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  ! with  what  a weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  enrth  and  earthly  things  come  hack, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart’s  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 

Ix>ug  day,  and  dreary  night ; the  retrospect 

» “ L’  Esilio  che  m*  £ dato  onor  ml  tegno. 

Coder  tra’  bourn  & pur  di  lode  degno.” 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 

•n  which  he  re.  »8ent$  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
1 as  banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Love, 
l who  inhabits  Ins  bosoui. 

a “ Ut  a i qnis  prodictorttm  ullo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti 
rommuni'  pervcnerit.  taht  pervtnien*  i gn*  combunti ur,  tic 
ft »«/  monatnr,"  .Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  Inin.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  seaicuce.— [On  the  S?lh  of  Jamiury,  I3ii2.  Dante  was 
1 mulcted  ei«ht  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years’ 
1 banishment ; and  hi  ease  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods 
1 wm  to  be  confiscated  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  same 
year  he  was  sentenced  to  a punishment  due  only  to  the 
1 muV.  Ip*perate  of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  lie  ami  his 
• associates  in  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  into  the 
| ham's  of  their  oneuues,  was  first  discovered,  m 1772,  by  the 

Conte  Ludovico  Pavmli.  Heo  Tiraboschi,  where  the  sen- 
tence is  given  at  length.] 

* [Undei  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  power  of  Sylla, 
Marius,  who  had  been  five  tunes  elected  to  the  consulship, 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  Stapylton  says,  that  the 
Mmturman  fens,  in  which  he  was  discovered  by  Sylls’s 
emissaries,  were  in  Switzerland  ! For  tins  accurate  pic« 
of  lopogr airiiy,  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  scholia*!.  Tl* 
spot,  however,  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  Gang  i* 
ano,  as  you  go  from  Rome  to  Naples.— Girrouo.j 

* (In  one  so  highly  endowed  bv  nature,  and  so  consum- 
mate by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  a reseat* 
ment  which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh 
But  the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturailv  ten. and  even  ten 
d*r : his  poetry  is  full  of  comparison*  from  rural  life  ; and  the 
sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pun ce»  ’luough  tne 
veil  of  allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  men.ory  of  his 
injuries  pursued  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light; 
and  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels,  hu>  infoifivmf 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence. — Ha.i.*  « 

( 
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Of  half  a century  bloody  and  black, 

Ami  the  frail  few  years  1 may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  lean  hard  to  bear, 

For  1 have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck’d 
On  the  lone  v*ck  of  desolate  Despair, 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  pausing  Bail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare  ; 

Nor  ruiso  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail? 

I am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 

And  yet  my  harping*;  will  unfold  a tule 
Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a page 
Of  their  perturbed  annuls  could  attract 
An  oye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rugc, 

Did  not  iny  verse  embalm  full  many  un  net 

Worthless  us  they  who  wrought  it : ’tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  bo  ruck’d 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  mid  consume 
Their  duys  in  endless  strife,  and  die  uloue  ; 

Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 
And  pilgrims  come  from  cliinca  where  they  have 
known 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a name, 

A ud  wasting  homage  o’er  the  sullen  stoue, 

Spread  his — by  him  uuheurd,  unheeded — fame  ; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 
Is  nothiug ; but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
M v mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A common  sight  to  every*  common  ey*e, 

A wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  hud  a den, 
Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain — 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  u crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apeuniue  looks  down 
On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 

Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  futal  she,1 
Their  mother,  the  cold  purtucr  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a dowry- — tins  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  huth  taught 
A bitter  lesson  ; but  it  leaves  me  free: 

I have  uot  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 

T'3y  made  an  Exile — uot  a slave  of  me. 


CANTO  TIIE  SECOND. 


The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
Flash’d  o’er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
Their  children’?  children’s  doom  already  brought 


* This  lady,  whose  name  was  (Jemma,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  Dnnatl.  Corso 
Dunnti  was  the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghibcllines.  She 
is  described  us  being  “ Admodum  morota.  ut  de  Xanhppr 
Sot  tat  \t  philusophi  conjure  trriptum  rs*e  Irgimv*,”  according 
to  Giannozzo  Manetti.  But  I.tonardo  Aretino  is  scandalized 
with  Boccace,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary 
men  should  not  marry.  “ (jui  il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pa- 
zieuza,  e dice,  le  mo«h  esser  contraric  apli  studj ; e non  si 
ncorda  che  Soerale  il  piu  mdnle  filosofo  chc  mai  fosse, 
ebbe  moplie  e fiplmoh  e uffici  della  Kepubbhca  nella  tua 
CittA ; c Aristotele  che,  Ac.  Ac.,  ebbe  due  inopii  in  vurj 
f tempi,  cd  ebbe  tiijliuoli,  e nechezze  ossiu.— E Marco  Tullio 
— e Catone — e Varrone,— « Seneca— ebbero  moghe,”  Ac. 
Ac.  it  is  odd  thut  honest  Lionardo's  examples,  with  the 
exception  of  Keneca,  and,  for  any  thing  1 know,  of  Aris- 
totle, are  not  the  most  felicitous.  TuUy’s  Terentia,  and 
Socrates’  Xanlippe,  by  no  means  contributed  to  their  hus- 
bands happiness,  whatever  they  might  as  to  their  philosophy 


Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  hull-wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality  ; 

What  the  great  Seem  of  Israel  wore  within, 

That  spirit  was  on  them,  aud  in  on  me, 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  aud  my  own  feelings  lie  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  1 have  ever  know*u. 

Hust  thou  not  bled  ? and  hunt  thou  still  to  bleed, 
Italia?  Alt!  to  me  such  things,  foreshow a 
With  dun  sepulchral  light,  hid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own  ; 

We  can  have  hut  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou’rt  mine — my  oouch  shall  Ik?  within  thy  breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West. 

But  I w.ll  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  whk  » -'press’d 
The  hero’s  ardor,  or  the  lover’s  sighs. 

Shall  And  alike  such  sounds  .’or  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shull  realize  a poet's  proudest  dream. 

And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song  , 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  ta'.ia  shall  seem 
The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 

Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thiue. 
This  shall  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong. 
Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish’d  Cihibcihne. 

Wo  ! wo!  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a thousand  yean*  which  yet  supine 
Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 

Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 

Flout  from  eternity  into  these  eyes  ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb, 

The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  ull  things  uro  disjxwiug  fur  thy  doom  ; 

The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 

“ Let  there  be  darkness !”  and  thou  grow'st  a tomb 
Yes!  thou,  so  beautiful,  shall  feel  the  sword, 

Thou,  Ituly  ! so  fair  that  Paradise, 

Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah  ! must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 

Thou,  Italy  ! whose  ever  golden  tie  Ids, 

Plough’d  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
For  the  world’s  granary  ; thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  bluo; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 
Her  palace,  iu  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 

Aud  form’d  the  Eternal  City’s  omametits 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 
Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 


—Cato  pave  away  Ins  wife— of  Vnrro’s  we  know  nothing— 
and  of  Seneeu’s  only  that  she  was  disposed  to  die  with  him, 
out  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  aftcrwunls.  But, 
says  Lionardo,  ••  L’  uomo  e animate  emit,  secoodo  pmee  a 
tutti  i filosofL”  And  thence  concludes  that  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  mmTi  driiai  is  “ la  pnma  congiunzioue, 
dalla  quale  multiplicala  nascc  la  CiltA.” 

* [The  violence  of  Gemma’s  temper  proved  a source  of 
the  mile  rest  suffering  to  Dante  ; ana  in  that  passage  of  the 
Inferno,  where  one  of  the  characters  says— 

“ La  ficra  moglie  piu  ch’  altro,  mi  nuoce,” 

■ M me,  mjr  wife, 

Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside, 

Hath  to  this  evil  brought,” 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  must  hare  recurred  forcibly 
and  painfully  to  his  mind.— Caar., 
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Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 
And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray’d 

In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 
Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm — dilates  and  dotes  o’er  thee, 

And  wistfully  implores,  ns  'twere,  for  help 
To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approach’d,  und  dearest  were  they  free, 
Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 

The  (loth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank,  and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 
Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 
Home  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Homan  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  lute  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ; the  helpless  priest, 

And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 
Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry : the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 
And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are  ; these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  nnd  then  go  their  wuy ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 

With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o’er  scenes  like  this  and  set 
The  ductless  nrmy  of  the  dead,  which  lato 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince’s  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader’s  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 

Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  Imdst  lieen  spared,  hut  his  involved  thy  fate. 
Oh  '.  Home,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 

From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a mournful  river. 

Oh  ! when  tho  strangers  pass  the  Aljw  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks ! floods  whelm  them,  and  for- 
ever ! 

Why  sleep  tho  idle  avalanches  so, 

To  topple  on  tho  lonely  pilgrim’s  hoad? 

Why  doth  Kridanus  hut  overflow 
Tho  jieasHiit’s  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed? 

Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Camhysos’  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sen  waves’  sway 
Roll’d  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they? 

And  you,  yo  men  ! Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 

Sons  of  tho  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o’erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 
Tho  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew. 

Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 

Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 

And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  froo? 
Why,  Nature’s  self  detains  the  victor’s  car, 


l i Sec  “ Sncco  di  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to  Guicci- 
ardini. There  is  another  written  by  a Jacopo  Uuonnpartc. — 
iTIie  onginal  M.S.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the 
ltiyal  Library  at  l’aris.  It  is  entitled,  “ Uagguaglio  Stonco 
di  tulle  1’  oceorso,  giorno  per  giorno,  nel  Sacco  di  Koina 
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And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 

In  a soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men: 

Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 
The  hearts  of  those  within  nro  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave?  Yes,  yet  the  Ansonian  soil 
Huth  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  o 
Agninst  Oppression  ; but  how  vain  the  toil,  [bring 
While  still  Division  sows  tho  seeds  of  wo 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 

Oh  ! my  own  bounteous  land  ! so  long  laid  low, 

So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children’s  hopes, 
When  there  is  lint  required  a single  blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  Avenger  stops, 

And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  ’twixt  thine  ant  V°c> 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free,  [copes; 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 

To  make  the  Alps  impassable  ; and  we, 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed — —Unite. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


From  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill,  [Sword, 

The  Plngne,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 
And  flow  again,  I cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye : the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o’er  would  not  afford 
Space  for  the  annul,  yet  it  shall  go  forth  ; # 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stnre  have  birth, 
Spread  like  a banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 

The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 
Athwart  the  sound  of  archnngclic  songs, 

And  Italy,  tho  martyr’d  nation's  gore, 

Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore: 

Like  to  a hurpstring  stricken  by  the  wind 
Tho  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o’er 
The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth’s  dust  by  immortality  refined 
To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scofli 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  liecause  its  breath  is  rough, 

To  thee,  my  country ! whom  before,  as  now, 

I loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
Ami  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 
To  read  tho  future ; ami  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o’er  thee,  forgive  ! 

I but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I would  look  on  them  and  live. 

A spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour’d  over  thee  und  break  : 


dell  anno  MDXXV1I,  sontio  do  JacojKi  Buonapi/te,  genti- 
luomo  Samnuniatese,  die  vl  si  trovb  presente.”  An  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  lTWi,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
genealogy  of  the  Bonaparte  family. J 
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Yet  for  a moment,  ere  I must  resume 
Thy  sablo  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  tako 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 

A softer  glimpse  : some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb  (night, 
Leans  sculptured  Bounty,  which  Death  cannot  blight; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor,  and  tho  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 

The  gav,  tho  learn’d,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Nalivo  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,' 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  tako  their  name  ;* * 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 

Shall  they  bo  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  ! more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  bo 
The  being — and  oven  yet  he  may  bo  born — 

Tito  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  them  free, 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  chunged,  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replucod: 

And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom. 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced, 

And  noxious  vapors  from  A vermis  risen, 

Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  servitude,  and  hnVe  the  mind  in  prison. 

Yet  through  this  centuricd  oclipso  of  wo 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen  ; 
i Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  1 show, 

And  make  it  broader ; tho  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 
And  raise  their  notos  as  natural  and  high  ; 

Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers;  they  shull  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

But  few  shull  soar  upou  that  eagle's  wing, 

And  look  in  tho  sun’s  faco  with  eagle’s  gaze, 

All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather'd  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth  ; how  many  a phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish’d  be  on  some  small  priuco 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evinco 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 

Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a duty, 
lie  who  ouce  enters  in  a tyrant’s  hall* 

As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  becomo  a booty, 

| And  the  first  day  which  sees  tho  chain  inthral 
A captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone— 4 
i The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 
i His  spirit ; thus  the  Bard  too  near  tho  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  liound  to  please, — 

IIow  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alouo  ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign’s  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  i.rgument  of  song  ! [bios, 

Thus  tramincU'd,  thus  condemn’d  to  Flattery's  tre- 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong; 
For  fear  sonic  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  iu  high  treason  to  his  bfain, 

He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In ’s  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thro’  his  strain. 


» Alexander  ol  Parma,  Spmola,  Pcscai  a,  Kugenc  of  Sa- 
voy, Monlecucco. 

* Columbus,  Atnericus  Vespasius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

* A verse  from  the  Creelt  tragedians,  with  which  Pompcy 
took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
•loin 


But  out  of  the  long  filo  of  sonneteers 
There  shall  lie  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  iny  peers, 

And  love  shall  bo  his  torment ; but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  team, 

Anil  Italy  shall  hail  him  ns  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a leaf. 

But  in  a farther  age  shall  rise  along 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he  ; 

The  wmrld  which  smiled  on  him  shull  do  them  wrong 
Till  they  are  ashes,  and  re|>ose  with  me 
Tho  first  will  make  an  e|»ooh  with  his  lyre, 

And  fill  tho  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 

His  fancy  like  a rainliow,  and  his  fire, 

Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a wing  that  cannot  tire: 
Pleasure  shull,  like  a butterfly  new  caught. 

Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o’er  his  theme, 

And  Art  itself  serin  into  Nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 

The  second,  of  a tenderer,  sadder  mood, 

Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o’er  Jerusalem  ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 

Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man  ; and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  tho  willow  over  Jordan’s  flood, 

Revive  a song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  tho  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
Tho  red-crass  banners  wfliere  tho  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson’d  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 
Shall  lie  his  sacred  argument ; the  lass 
Of  years,  of  5avor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 
Of  courts  would  slido  o’er  his  forgotten  name, 

And  call  captivity  a kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon ! who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  mo  but  death  or  banishment, 
Ferrara  him  a pittance  and  a coll. 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 

Had  stung  tho  factions  which  I strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a lover’s  eyo 

Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestiul  flattery 
As  poor  u thing  as  e’er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 

What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a doom  ? 

Perhaps  he’ll  lore, — and  is  not  lovo  iu  vain 
Torture  enough  without  a living  tomb? 

Yet  it  will  be  so — ho  and  his  compeer, 

The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consumo 
In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a year, 

And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  tiie  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a tear, 
A heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 

With  the  wealth  of  a genuine  poet’s  soul. 

And  to  the  country  a redoubled  wreath 
Unmutch’d  by  time  ; not  Hellas  can  unroll 

Through  her  olympiads  too  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ; — and  is  this  tho  whole 
Of  such  men’s  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ?* 


« The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

* Petrarch. 

» [“  Why  is  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  invidious  and  too 
Chmmon  practice  of  weighing  the  transcendent  talents  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending 
scales  1 Header ! if  you  have  already  had  the  delight  of 
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Canto  iv. 


1 

Must  all  the  filler  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 

I The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run 
J Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a recompense 
' Conduct  * shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  la*  >till  scatter'd  ? Yes,  and  it  must  be  ; 

For,  form’d  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  loug  to  flee 

Back  to  thrir  native  mansion,  soou  they  And 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded  ; for  the  mind 
Sure ii mbs  to  loug  infection,  and  despair, 

And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 

And  when  at  length  tlm  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey -birds*  triumph,  then  they  share 
The  spoil,  o’erpowor'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  unloucb’d  who  learn'd  to  l»ear. 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 
Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care  ! 

And  task  most  hopeless ; but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  umougst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene. 

Were  prouder  than  more,  dazzling  fame  unbless’d ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano’s  fierce  eruptive  crest, 

Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch'd  mouutain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung, 

Shines  for  a night  of  terror,  then  repels 

Its  fire  hack  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

'Jhe  hell  which  in  its  eutruiis  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 

They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 
Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ; they  compress’d 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin’d  the  stars 
Uuluuroll’d  upon  earth,  but  fur  more  bloss'd 
Til  a n those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fume, 

! Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars, 
i Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name, 

For  whut  is  poesy  but  to  create 

I periling  the  last  production  of  Lord  Byron's  muse,  how 
| must  you  have  admired  those  exquisitely  beautiful  and  af- 
fectum portraitures  of  the  two  matchless  poets  which  con- 
clude the  third  canto  of  the  • Prophecy  of  Dante!’  We 
there  see  them  cout rusted  without  such  invidious  compari- 
son, or  depreciation  of  the  one  to  exalt  the  other ; and  char- 
acterized in  numbers,  style,  and  sentiment,  so  wonderfully 
l)aniest/*irt  that— mastering  our  uncongenial  language,  and 
habitual  modes  of  thought  us  well  as  expression— they  >-0001 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius  of  the  inamvabile 
Dante  himself.” — Glenduvie,  Ricciarietto,  p.  106.] 

» The  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s. 

» C“  If,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “the  hijrh  admiration 
and  esteem  in  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  alt 
nations,  and  in  nil  avr*,  should  tic  put  to  the  account  of 
prejudice,  it  must  still  la*  granted  that  those  prejudices 
could  not  have  been  entertained  without  a cause : the 
ground  of  our  prejudice  then  becomes  the  source  of  our 
admiration.  But  from  whatever  it  proceeds,  or  w hatever  | 
; it  is  called,  it  will  not,  1 hope.be  thought  presumptuous  . 

iin  me  to  nppenr  in  the  train.  1 cannot  say  of  his  mutators, 
but  of  his  admirers.  I have  taken  another  course,  one 
more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  times  m 
| whim  1 live.  Yet,  however  unequal  1 feel  myself  to  that  1 


From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ; and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 

And  lie  the  new  Prometheus  01  new  men, 
Bestowing  tiro  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  l.ite; 
Finding  the  pleusuro  given  repaid  with  (min. 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 

Who,  having  lavish'd  Ilia  high  gift  in  vain. 

Lies  chain'd  to  hut  lone  rock  by  the  eea-ahore? 

So  be  it:  wo  cau  bear. — Bui  thus  ait  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'e mistering  power 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  day 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whutsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  hards ; the  kindled  marble’s  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow' 

'Phan  aught  lew  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a whole  life  may  glow, 

Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shiuc 
With  beauty  Bo  surpassing  alt  below, 

That  they  who  kneel  L Viols  so  divine 

Break  no  coinmaudrat.it,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  trausfigu rated : and  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  uir 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 
Can  do  no  more:  then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,  he  shores  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o'er  the  labor  unapproved — Alas ! 

Despair  and  Gcuius  art  too  oft  connected. 

Wilhiu  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 

Art  shall  resumo  and  equal  eveu  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas'  uuforgotten  day. 

Ye  shall  he  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 

The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  wrorks  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world  ; and  W’hile  still  stands 
The  austere  Piiutheou,  into  heaven  shall  sour 
A dome,1  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a faue  surpassing  all  before, 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in : ne'er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a door 
As  this,  to  W'hicb  all  nations  shall  repair, 

And  lay  their  sius  nt  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  bo  given, 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  us  their  lord,8 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
H is  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,*  at  whose  word 


I attempt,  were  I now  to  begin  the  world  attain,  I would 
1 tread  in  the  step*  of  that  great  master.  To  kiss  the  heru  of 
1 Ins  garment.  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections,  would 
be  glory  ana  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  man.”— 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Lhtcovrttt,  rot.  ii.  p.  216  ] 

• The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  of  Julius  ll. 

BONETTO 

Di  Giovanni  Battuta  Zappi. 

Chi  £ 1 ostui,  chc  in  dura  pictru  scolto, 

Biede  viRante ; e le  piu  lllustri.  c conte 
Opre  dell*  arte  avvanza,  e ha  vive,  e pronte 
Le  Inbbra  si,  che  le  parole  ascoito  ? 

Quest’  p Muse  ; ben  me  ’I  diceva  it  folio 
Onor  did  rnerito.  e ’1  doppio  raggio  in  front®, 

Quest’  «•  Mo*<\  quando  scendea  del  monte, 

E gran  parte  del  Nume  a\ea  net  votto 
Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanii.  c vast® 

Acquc  ei  sospesc  a se  d'  intomo,  e U.e 
Quando  il  rwu  chiuse,  e ne  ft-  lomha  adroi 
E vot  sue  lurbe  un  rio  vitelto  alzaste 1 
Alzata  aveste  imago  a quest « e {iu.de  ! 

Ch’  era  men  (alto  t’  udurar  costut. 
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Israel  I«fl  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 

Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 
Over  the  damn’d  before  the  Judgment-throne, 

Such  as  1 saw  them,  such  as  nil  shall  see. 

Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me,9 
The  Ohibellinc,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms, 

The  age  which  I anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A Cedar  towering  o’er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar, 

Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war. 
Wean'd  for  ail  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 
On  cauvutt*  or  on  stone  ; and  they  who  mar 
All  beauty  upon  earth,  compcll’d  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy  ; 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiff*  proud,3  who  hut  employ 
The  man  of  genius  a*  the  meanest  brute 
To  hear  a burden,  and  to  serve  a need, 

To  sell  ins  labors,  and  his  soul  to  boot. 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  Is*  poor  indeed, 

But  free ; who  sweats  lor  mouarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee’d, 
Stand.*  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest ! how 
Is  it  that  they  ou  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  I 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 

Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftrst  imin  >, 

Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 

Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 
And  wear  a deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain? 

Or  if  their  destiny  be  born  aloof 
From  low’liuess,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 
lu  their  own  souls  sustain  a harder  proof. 

The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence  ! when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  m / roof, 
I loved  thee  : but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 

The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shall  lire,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear, 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evil*  here, 

The  *wuy  of  petty  tyrant*  in  a state ; 

For  such  sway  in  not  limited  to  kmgN, 

And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date. 

As  swept  off  sooner ; in  all  deadly  things 

Which  make  men  hale  themselves,  ami  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  Unit  springs  . 
From  Death  the  Sin-horn's  incest  with  his  mother, 

In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 

The  faction  Chief  is  hut  the  Sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ope ; 

Florence  ! when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearn’d  ns  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 

To  fly  buck  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,1 

[••  And  who  if  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 

•Sits  giant- like  ? stern  monument  of  art 
Unp-uullerd.  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  liia  prompt  lips,  ana  wo  ins  precepts own? 

— ’Tin  Moses  ; by  hi"  beard’s  thick  honors  known. 

And  the  twin  beams  that  irmn  Ids  temples  dart ; 

’Tis  Moses  , seated  on  the  mount  apart, 

| Whilst  yet  the  Clod  hern  1 o’er  his  feature*  shone 

Such  oner  he  look'd,  when  ocean’s  sound  mg  wave 
Suspended  hung  and  such  amidst  the  Morin, 

When  o'er  Ins  toes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  . 

But  had  they  raised  this  awr-commanding  form, 

Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored.” 

Rooms.) 

* The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistinc  Chapel.— C“  It  is  ob- 
vious, throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poetical 
mind  of  Dante  influenced  his  tcelmgs.  The  demons  m the 
Last  Judgment,  with  all  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
may  find  a protuty|>e  in  * La  Du  ma  t ommedia.’  The  figure* 
rising  from  the  grave  mark  his  study  of*  L*  Inferno  eil  Pur- 

, gatono  and  the  subject  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Sis- 
1 Uiic  Chapel,  must  remind  every  reader  of  canto  xxv.  dell* 
Inferno,  w here  the  flying  serpents,  the  writhing*  and  con- 
tortions of  the  human  body  from  envenomed  wounds,  are 
described  with  pathos  arul  horror;  and  the  execution  of 
Hainan,  m the  opposite  angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubt- 
less designed  from  these  lines, — 

•Poi  piovve  dentro  all'  alta  fantasia 
Un  crocifisso  dispettoeo  e ficro 
Nella  sua  vista,  e cola!  si  tnoria. 

Intorno  cd  esso  era  '1  grande  Asmara 
Ester  sua  «(>o*a,  e *1  gtuslo  Mardocheo, 

Che  fu  al  dire  ed  al  far  coti  ’ntero,'  " — Durrs.) 

* I have  read  somewhere  (if  I do  not  err,  for  I cannot  re- 
collect w here)  that  Dante  w as  so  great  a favorite  of  Michael 
Angelo's,  that  he  had  designed  the  w hole  of  the  Divma  Corn- 
media  . but  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was 
lost  by  sea.— f*  Michael  Angelo's  copy  of  Dante,”  says  Dup- 
pa,  “ was  a large  folio,  with  Landino's  commentary  , and 
upon  the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed,  with  a pen 
and  ink.  ail  the  interesting  subject*.  This  book  was  pos- 
sessed by  Antomo  Monlauti,  a sculptor  and  a related  of 

Florence,  who,  being  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  re 
moved  to  Rome,  and  snipped  his  effects  at  leghorn  for 
Ci vita  Vccchia,  among  which  was  this  edition  of  Dante  in 
the  voyage  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and  it  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  tu  the  wreck.”) 

* Sec  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X.— (Julius  11.  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  papal  throne  than  he  whs  surrounded  by  men  of  genius, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  his  court. 
The  pope  had  a personal  attachment  to  him.  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
familiarity  ami  friendship;  and.  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a covered 
bridge  to  bo  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  lo  his  study,  to 
enable  him  lo  pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  On 
paying  his  visit  one  morning,  .Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  person  in  waiting,  who  said.  “ I have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter.”  Michael  fell  with  indignation 
tins  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  *'  from  that  time  forward,  if  his 
Holiness  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  m 
another  place  ” On  Ins  return  home,  he  ordered  hi*  servants 
to  sell  the  furniture  in  hts  house  to  the  Jews,  and  to  follow 
iimi  to  Florence.  Himself,  the  same  evening,  took  post, 
and  arrived  at  Poggibonzi  rustle,  m Tuscany,  before  he 
rested.  The  Pope  dispatched  five  couners,  with  orders  to 
conduct  him  back  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was 
in  a foreign  state.  A reconciliation  was,  however,  a few 
months  after,  effected  at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation 
of  tlie  gonfalomerc  As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  ores- 
enee  chamber,  the  Pone  gave  him  an  askance  look  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  after  a short  pause  saluted  him.  **  in  the  Mead 
of  your  coming  lo  us,  you  seem  to  have  expected  that  wo 
should  wmt  upon  you.”  Michael  Angelo  replied  w ith  sub- 
mission. that  his  error  arose  from  too  hastily  feeling  a dis- 
grace that  he  was  unconscious  of  meriting,  and  hoped  hts 
Holiness  would  pardon  what  was  past.  The  Pope  there- 
upon gave  him  Ins  benediction,  and  restored  him  to  .vs 
friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  was  a blank  in  tae 
life  of  Michael  Angelo. — Durr*.] 

« [In  his  *•  Convito,”  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended  it,  in  very  affecting 
terms.  “ Alas !"  said  he,  **  had  it  pleased  the  Dispense?  of 
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Who  h;w  the  whole  world  for  a dungeon  strong, 
Seas,  mount-iins,  and  the  horizon’s  verge  for  bare, 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  email  spot  of  earth 
Where — whatsoe’er  his  fate — he  still  were  here, 
His  country’s,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 
Floreuce  ! when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 

And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  slialt  ne’er  obtain1 — Alas ! 

“ What  have  I done  to  thee,  my  people?”* *  Stern 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man’s  common  malice,  for 


the  Unh  ?rse,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ; that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me. 
nor  I suffered  unjustly  ; suffered,  1 say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  ami  of  poverty ; since  it  was  the'  pleasure  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome, 
Florence,  to  east  me  forth  out  of  tier  sweet  bosom,  tn  which 
1 had  my  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age.  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will,  l desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate 
the  time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  over  almost 
every  part,  to  « Inch  this  our  language  extends.  I have  gone 
about  like  a mendicant,  showing  against  my  will  the  wound 
with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  im- 
puted to  his  ill-deserving  on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  I have, 
indeed,  ticen  a vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage, 
carried  aland  to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the 
dry, wind  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared 
before  the  eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report 
that  had  reached  them,  had  imagined  me  of  a different  form : 
in  whose  sight  not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but 
every  actum  of  mine  became  of  less  value,  as  well  already 
performed,  as  those  which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt.”) 
• [About  the  year  I3lfi,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  (its  count ry  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a c,  'tain  sum  of  money, 
and.  entering  a church,  there  avow  hm.«elf  guilty,  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  republic.  The  following  was  his  answer,  on 
this  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen  “ From  your  letter, 
which  1 received  with  due  respect  and  affection,  1 observe 
how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country. 
I am  bound  to  von  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely 
finds  a friend.  Hut.  after  mature  consideration,  1 must,  by 
my  answer,  dtsnpjKiint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds  ; and 
I confide  in  the  judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and 
prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  1ms  writ- 
ten to  me.  w lmt  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other 
friends,  that  bv  a decree  concerning  the  exdes.'l  am  allowed 
to  return  to  Florence,  provided  l pay  a certain  sum  of 
money,  and  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiv- 
ing absolution : wherein,  my  Father,  I sec  two  propositions 
that  arc  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  I speak  of  the  imper- 
tinence of  those  who  mention  such  conditions  to  me : for 
w your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is 
no 'such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen 
years?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  know  s,  and  the  labnr  and  fatigue  of  un- 
remitting study?  Far  from  the  itian  who  is  familiar  with 
i philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a heart  of  earth, 
that  could  tlo  like  a little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of 
some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chains. 
Far  from  the  man  who  cri  "»  aloud  for  justice  this  compro- 
mise, by  liis  money,  with  lus  persecutors : No,  inv  Father, 

this  is  "not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  lo  my  country. 
But  I shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  ran 
open  to  nte  a way  that  shiv  not  derogate  from  the  fame 
mid  honor  of  Dante  ; hut  if  by  no  such  w ay  Florence  can 
be  entered,  then  Florence  I shall  never  enter.  Wlmt  ! shall 
I not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ? and 
may  I not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightful 
truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  in- 
famous, to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  T Bread,  I 
hope,  wall  not  tail  me.”  Yet  lie  continued  to  experience 
“ How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others’  bread. 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others'  stairs !” 


All  that  a citizen  could  be  I was ; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  all  tliiuo  in  peace  or  war, 

Aud  for  this  thou  hast  waxr’d  with  me. — Tis  done 
I may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a seer 
The  evil  tlayB  to  pitted  souls  foreshown, 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  muny 
u tear, 

And  muke  them  own  tho  Prophet  in  his  tomb.5 


Iiis  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory  : he  was  ex 
communicated  after  death  by  the  Dope.) 

* “ E scrisse  piii  volte  non  solamente  a particolan  citta- 
dini  del  reggiinento,  ma  ancorn  al  jiopoln,  <•  infra  1’  altre 
una  Epistofn  assai  lunga  che  common  ‘ Popule  mi,  quid 
feci  liii i ?’  ” — Vila  dt'  I>nnlr,  sentta  da  Lxonardo  Artlino. 

* [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  in  the  palace  of  his 
patron,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  testified  his  sorrow 
and  respect  by  the  suinpluousness  of  Ins  obsequies,  and  by 
giving  orders  lo  erect  a monument,  w liich  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  His  countrymen  showed,  too  late,  that  th^y 
knew  the  value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  de- 
posited among  the  tombs  of  their  fnlhers.  But  the  people 
of  Ravenna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and  honor 
able  memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No  better  success 
attended  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  Florentines  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  powerful  mediation  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  into  notice,  after 
the  death  of  its  author,  as  the  Dirina  Commedia.  About  the 
year  law.  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  selected 
six  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Italy.— two  divines,  two 
philosophers,  and  two  Florentines,— and  gave  them  in 
charge  to  contribute  their  joint  endeavors  tow  anls  the  com- 
pilation of  an  ample  comment,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Laurentian  library.  At  Florence,  a public  lecture 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a poem,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  city. 
The  decree  for  ibis  institution  was  passed  in  13*3  ; and  in 
( that  year  Boccaccio  was  appointed,  w ith  a salary  of  a hun- 
l dred  florins,  to  deliver  lectures  in  one  of  the  churches  on 
the  first  of  their  jioets.  The  example  of  Florence  was 
speedtlv  followed  by  Bologna,  Pisa,  Piacenza,  and  Venice. 
It  is  only  within  a few  years  that  the  merits  of  this  great 
am!  original  poet  were  attended  to  and  made  known  in  this 
country.  And  this  seems  to  be  ow  ing  to  a translation  of  the 
very  pathetic  story  of  Count  Ugolino;  to  the  judicious  and 
spirited  summary  given  of  this  poem  in  the  31st  section  of 
the  History  of  English  Poetry ; and  to  Mr.  Hayley's  trans- 
lations of’tlie  three  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  “ Dante  l>e- 
lieved,”  savs  l' go  Foscolo, 11  that,  by  his  sutl’erings  on  earth, 
he  atoned  for  the  errors  of  humanity — 

‘ Ma  la  boiita  ilivina  ha  si  gran  breccia, 

Che  prende  cii>  che  si  rivoige  a lei.’ 

‘ So  w ide  arms 

Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
Al!  who  turn  to  it.’ — 

And  he  seems  to  address  Heaven  in  the  attitude  of  a wor- 
shiper, rather  than  a suppliant.  Being  convinced  ‘ that 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  w hen  he  f.-st,?  exercises  all  his 
energies.'  lie  walked  through  the  wor.J  with  an  assured 
step,  • keeping  Ins  vigils’— 

‘ So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  close  stealth 
Convey’d  from  him  a single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 

He  collected  the  opinions,  tho  follies,  the  vicissitudes,  tho 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  mankind : and  left 
behind  lum  a monument,  which,  while  it  humbles  us  by  the 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness,  should  make  us 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  with  such  a man, 
and  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  flceLng  ez 
istence  ”J 
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FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI.1 


DANTE.  L’lNFERNO.* * 

CANTO  V. 

Sieue  la  torra  dove  nata  fni 

Sn  la  marina,  dove  il  Po  disconde, 

Per  aver  pace  coi  scguaci  sui. 

Amor,  che  nl  cor  geiitil  rnlto  s’  npprende, 

Prcse  costui  della  liella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta  ; e il  mode  aucor  m’  oficnde. 

Amor,  die  a nullo  amuto  aniar  perdona. 

Mi  prese  del  costui  piacer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  aucor  non  m’ abbandona ; 

Amor  condussc  noi  ad  una  inorte  : 

Cainti8  attendc  chi  iu  vita  ci  sj»euse :® 


• (This  translation,  of  what  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exquisitely  pathetic  episode  in  the  Divina  Cornmedia, 
was  executed  in  March.  Hi20,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  house  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  born.  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  “ Guido  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  bis  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini. 

• Lanciotto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
i figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  in  person,  he 
} should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
| marry  her  by  proxy,  and  scut  as  his  representative  Ins 

younger  brother.  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished man  in  all  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and 
imagined  she  beheld  her  future  husband.  That  mistake  was 
the  commencement  of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido 
■ addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and  mournful  pre- 
dictions of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a daughter, 
whose  high  spirit  would  never  brook  to  lie  sacrificed  with 
impunity  But  Guido  was  no  longer  in  a condition  to  make 
! war;  and  the  necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the 
I feelings  of  the  father." 

iu  transmitting  his  version  U>  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
i says—"  Unclosed  you  w ill  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme, 
(lerza  rima,)of  w hich  your  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  runny  of  Kimiiii.  You  know  that  she 
was  born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  front  Cary.  Boyd, 
and  such  people.  I have  done  it  into  tramp  English,  line 
for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhvme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it 
I is  published,  publish  it  irilh  the  original 

in  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  follow  ing  pas- 
i sage.-— “January  21),  l*>2l.  pa't  midnight— one  of  the  clock, 
i I have  bcmi  reading  Frederick  Schlegol,  (•  lectures  on  the 
I History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern,’)  till  now,  and  I 
can  make  out  nothing.  He  evidently  show  s a great  power  of 

• words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  Ik-  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt  in  English,  who  talks  pimples ; a red  and  white  corrup- 

I tiou  rising  tip,  (in  little  imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps,) 

! butconiamiiig  nothing, and  discharging  nothing,  except  their 
j own  humors.  I like  him  the  worse,  (that  is.  Schlegel,)  be- 
cause he  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ; and.  lo ! 
he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a rainbow,  leaving  a 
rather  rich  confusion.  Of  Dante,  lie  says,  that  ‘at  no  time 
i has  the  greatest  ami  most  national  of  alt  Italian  poets  ever 
I been  much  the  favorite  of  Ins  countrymen !’  'Tis  false. 

There  have  been  more  edit  vs  and  commentators  (and  imiia- 
j tors  ultimately)  of  Dante,  tha  of  all  their  poets  put  together. 

I .Vo/  a favorite  ! Why,  they  talk  Dante — write  Dante — and 
think  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment,  (1&2I,)  to  an  excess 
which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.  He  says 
also  that  Dante's  * chief  defect  is  a want,  m u word,  of  gentle 
feelings/  Of  gentle  feelings  !— and  Francesca  of  Rimini — 
and  tue  father’s  feelings  in  Ugolino — and  Beatrice— and 
J ‘La  Pia!'  Why.  there  is  a gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all 
gentleness,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 
Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
gentleness:  but  who  hut  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 
gentleness’  at  all  into  hell  > Is  there  any  in  Milton’s  I No 
— and  Dante’s  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty/’ 
This  translation  was  first  puotisncd  in  tS30.j 

* (Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
venna and  of  Ccrvia,  was  given  hv  her  father  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta,  Lord’of  Rimini,  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  but  deformed  in  his  person.  His  brother, 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 

CANTO  V. 

“ Tiik  l(pid  where  I was  born8  sits  by  the  seas. 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 

With  nil  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 
Seized  hint  for  the  fair  person  which  *•„«  ta’cn* 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  modo  olTomU. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  ngum 

Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  then  secst,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caiua  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended:” 


Pnolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the 
husband  of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affections ; and 
being  taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the 
enraged  Lanciotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative 
is  much  increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  father  of 
this  unfortunate  lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous 
protector  of  Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  ante,  p.  514, 
ami  also  Canto  xxvii.  of  tho  Inferno,  w here  Dame,  speak- 
ing of  Ravenna,  says— 

I,'  aquila  da  Polenta  la  si  cova. 

Si  che  Cirvia  ricopre  co’  suoi  vunni. 

There  Polenta's  eagle  broods, 

And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 
O’ershadows  Ccrvia.  Cauv. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasioda  Polenta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Ravenna  in  1265.  In  1322,  he  was  deprived  of  hi* 
sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  following.  He 
is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  i>oets  of  Ins  time.] 

3 Ravenna. 

4 ( Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following : — 

“ Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta’en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  offends. 
or,' 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  l was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 

/ with  mutual  wish  to  please  1 
Seized  me  < with  wish  of  pleasing  him  >so  strong, 
t with  the  desire  to  please  i 
That,  as  thou  see’st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  fcc. 

You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  I sent  you.  f 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher;  take  which  is  liked  best ; or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text.” — Byron  falters.] 

‘(From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  By  Cnintk  we  arc  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  niurderers  are 
condemned.) 

« (The  whole  history  of  woman’s  love  is  as  highly  and  j 
completely  w rought,  we  think,  in  these  few  ones,  ns  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Sliakspearc.  Francesca  iin-  j 
putes  the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  linn,  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  nnd 
complacent  naivete,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  him  of  her  beauty.  Hhe  confesses 
that  she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved,— that  charm  had 
deluded  her ; and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  had 
not  abandoned  her  even  in  hell — j 

“ piaeer  si  forte,  1 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  in'  abbandona/1 

It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and  i 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation  ! 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  punishment  by 
Heaven— but  without  a shade  of  impiety.  Ilow  striking  ir 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  never  cease ; when,  resuming  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm— 

“ Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso’’ — 
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Qtieste  parole  da  lor  ei  fur  porte. 

Da  ch’  io  intern  quell’  anirne  offense 
Cliiimi  il  viso,  e tanto  il  tenni  basso 
Fin  die  il  Poeta  mi  disse : “Clio  pons©?” 
Quaiido  risposi  iucoinininriui : “Alii  lasso! 
Quanti  doloi  penxier,  quanto  desio 
Mono  eostoro  al  doloroso  passo  !’’ 

Pot  mi  rivolsi  a loro,  © parlai  io, 

E cominciui : Francesca,  i turn  martin 
A lagrimar  ini  fauno  trislo  e pio. 

Ma  dininii : al  tempo  do’  dolci  sospiri 
A ©lie,  e come  concodotte  Aniore 
( Jhe  conoscesle  i duhhaisi  dosiri  ? 

Ed  ellu  a mo : nessnn  muggior  doloro 
('lie  rirordarsi  del  tempo  fclice 
Nellu  miseria c ci6  sa  il  tuo  dottoro. 

Ma  m*  a conoscer  la  primn  radico 

Del  nostro  amor  tu  hui  cotauto  uffctto 
Fun'i*  com©  colui  clio  piango  o dice. 

Noi  leggevamo  uu  giorno  per  diletto 
I)i  1 nncillotto,’  come  Amor  Io  strinsc: 

Soli  ©rtivumo,  o sonza  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  piii  liato  gli  occhi  ci  sospinso 
Quoila  lcttura,’o  scolorocci  il  viso: 

Ma  solo  un  puuto  fu  quel  ch©  ci  vintte. 
Quuitdo  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotauto  amante, 
tines ti,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  liocca  mi  kucii)  tut  to  tremaiite : 

(•uleutto  fu  il  libro,  e chi  Io  scrissc — 

Quel  giorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avauto. 
Mcntr©  cbo  I’  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 

1/  altro  piangeva  si  che  di  piotado 
Io  venni  men  cosl  coin’  io  morissc, 

E cuddi  come  coqio  inorto  cade. 


She  neverthele-s  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from 
nil  imputation  of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  they  read  a love-story  together.  They 
gazed  upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion  ; but  the  secret 
of  their  mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips : — 

*•  Per  piA  frnte  gli  occhi  cl  sospinse 
ijuelln  letlura,  e scolorocci  il  viso ; 

Ma  solo  'in  punlo  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse." 
fhe  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the 
ruin  of  Francesca.  It  was  the  romance  of  Laiicilol  and 
Ccnevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England 
" Cjuaiido  leggemmo  il  disiato  nsn 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 

Quest!,  che  tnai  da  me  non  lia  diviso, 

La  sicca  tut  bacib  ditto  tremnntc.” 

Alt©.-  'ms  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  w *Jj  confusion— 

••  Quel  giorno  pir:  non  v tggemmo  avante." 

She  utters  not  another  word!— and  yet  we  fancy  her  before 
us,  with  her  dpwneasl  and  glowing  looks;  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silci.c.-  and  in  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  liail  put  her  to  death; 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a swoon.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  m which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  exile,  found  a constant  asylum. — Macavi.ay. 

“ I pass  each  day  where  Dante’s  bones  are  laid ; 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 

Protects  his  dust,— but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  hard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior’s  column  : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decay’d, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume, 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 

Before  Pelides’  death,  or  Homer's  birth.” 

Don  Juan,  Canto  Iii.l 

i [“  In  omni  adversitate  for  tuna?  infelicissimum  genus  tn- 
fortun  l est  fuisse  fchc.em.” — Boot  tut.  Dante  himself  tells  us, 


These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  longue. — 
Since  I first  listen’d  to  these  souls  offended, 

I bow’d  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  tiil — [bended, 

“ What  think’st  tliou?”  said  the  hard  ; when  I uu- 
And  recommenced : “ Alas ! unto  such  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies, 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil !”  • 

And  then  I turn’d  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 

And  said,  “ Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  ami  how  thy  love  to  pussion  rose, 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  ?” 

Then  she  to  me : “ The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  Io  remind  us  of  our  happy  days4 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows.4 
But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.* — 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  sealed  nigh, 

Of  Luncilot,  how  love  eiichuin’d  him  too. 

Wo  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 
All  o’er  discolor'd  by  that  remlmg  were  : 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'erthrew 
When  we  read  the  long-sigh 'd-for  smile  of  her, 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover,* 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss’d  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  lie  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.’’ 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity’s  thralls 
I swoon’d  as  if  by  deuth  I had  beeu  smote, 

And  fell  down  even  as  a dead  hotly  falls.® 


that  Boetius  and  Cicero  do  Armenia  were  the  two  first 
books  that  engaged  his  attention.] 

3 (“  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  *dirb,’  in  others  ‘ faro 
an  essential  difference  between  'saying' and  'doing,'  which 

1 know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Foscolo.  The  d d edi- 

tions drive  tne  mild." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  M.) 

3 [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  and  the 
lover  of  Genevrn,  celebrated  in  romance.  See  Southey’* 
“King  Arthur,"  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Whitaker,  the  historian  o. 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knight  both  a local  habitation 
and  a name.  *'  The  name  of  Lancelot,"  he  says.  " is  an  ap- 

K citation  truly  British,  and  significative  of  royalty  . Lance 
emg  a Celtic  term  for  a spear,  and  Lcod,  Loti,  or  Lot,  im- 
porting a people.  He  was  thrrrforr  (•)  a British  sovereign  ; 
and  since  lie  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  perhaps 
(!)  he  resided  al  Cocciuin,  in  the  region  Lmnis,  and  was  the 
monarch  of  Lancashire  ; as  the  kings  of  Creoncs,  living  at 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morven,  arc  generally  denominated 
sovereigns  of  Morven;  or,  more  properly,  was  King  of 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  l’ool-ton  Lancelot,  in  the  hundred 
of  Wirrall."  See  also  Ellis's  .Specimens  of  early  Romances, 
vol.  i.  p.  271.] 


1 [“Is  10 ! rrTm!* l * 3nd>uTofd  | our  "W 

4 ["In  misery, and  ■ |{|j^  j thy  teacher  knows."— MS  ] 
• (“  I will  | dJf^ven  j “ he  wceP*  antl  says."— MS.) 


3 [“  But  one  point  only  us  j | -’’-MS.] 

* (“  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  j JjcvoteU1  ( lorer.”— MS.] 

» [The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rinuni  is  thus  translated 
by  Car)’:  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Byron  to  give  the 
pnssaee  here,  in  order  lo  show  how  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  with  which  Mr.  Cary 
does  not  gTapplc : — 

" • The  land  that  gave  me  birth  . 

Is  situate  on  the  coast,  where  Fo  descends 
To  rest  in  ocean  with  Ins  sequent  streams. 

" ‘ Love,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  It  tint, 
Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  trie 
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THE  BLUES; 

A LITERARY  ECLOGUE.' 


“ Nimium  nc  erode  colon.” — Viroil. 

O trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creatures,  to  hue. 

Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  your  stockings  arc  blue. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST* 

London — Before  the  Door  of  a Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Tracy,  meeting  Inkel. 

Ink.  You’re  too  late. 

Tra.  Is  it  over? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cranmn'd,  like  a garden  in  flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fashion ; [passion" 

So,  instead  of  “ beaux  arts,”  we  may  say  “ la  belle 
For  learning,  which  lately  lias  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  line  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I know  it  too  well,  ami  have  worn  out  my 
patience 

With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There’s  Vump,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 
and  Co.s 

With  their  damnable — 


Ta’en  in  luch  cruel  sort,  as  grieves  me  still ; 

Love,  that  dental  takes  from  none  beloved. 

CttUgM  me  with  pleasing  Inin  so  passing  well, 

That  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  in  it 
Love  brought  us  to  one  death  : Cmna  waits 
The  soul,  who  spilt  our  life.'  Such  were  their  words  ; 
At  hearing  which  downward  I bent  my  looks. 

Arid  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Hard  cried  : 

‘ What  art  thou  pondering  V I in  answer  thus: 

'Alas',  by  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire, 

At ust  they  at  length  lo  that  ill  pass  have  reach'd  V 
“ Then  turning,  I lo  them  my  speech  address'd. 

And  thus  began  : * Francesca  ' your  sad  fute 
Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 

Hut  ts.  me  • in  the  tunc  of  your  sweet  sighs, 

By  wA&t,  and  how  Love  granted,  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  " She  replied  : 

4 No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.  That  kens 
Thy  (earn'd  instructor.  Yet  so  eagerly 
If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
Fr.'ui  whence  our  love  gat  being,  1 will  do 
I • As  jxe,  w ho  weeps  and  tells  his  talc.  One  da* 

For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 

How  him  love  thrall'd.  Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Susplcioij  near  us.  Ofttinies  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,'  and  the  hue 
Fled  fropi  otir  alter'd  cheek.  Hut  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.  When  of  it  it  smile  we  read. 

The  wished  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  j i deep  in  love,  then  he,  w ho  ne'er 
From  m-  ..hall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.  The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love’s  purveyors  lu  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more.’  While  thus  one  spirit  spake, 

The  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 

I.  through  compassion  fainting,  seem’d  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a corse  (ell  to  the  ground.” 

The  story  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  is  a great  favorite  w ith 

I the  Italians.  It  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  Ravenna. 

Petrarch  introduces  it,  in  his  Tnonfi  d’  A more,  among  Ins 
. examples  of  calamitous  passion  ; and  Tassoni,  in  ins  Sec- 
clua  Kapita,  represents  Paolo  Malatesta  as  leading  the 
troops  of  Iliimni,  and  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his 
charger,  as  contemplating  a golden  sword-chain,  presented 
to  luin  by  Francesca  :— 

••  Rimini  vien  con  lu  bandiera  sesta, 
tiuida  nu lie  cavalli,  e mille  fanti— 


Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to? 

Tra.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  “ the  Row 
You're  an  author — a poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hoar  you  decry 
The  Muses  ? 

Tra.  Excuse  me:  I meant  no  oflenco 

To  tbo  Nine  ; though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  t heir  favors  is  such hut  the  subject  to  drop, 

I am  just  piping  hot  from  a publisher’s  shop, 

(Next  door  fo  the  pastry-cook’s;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I wanted  to  buy 
On  tbo  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 

As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places  ;) 
Where  I just  hail  been  skimming  a charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  ! 
Where  your  friend — you  know  who — has  just  got 
such  a threshing, 


Halit  donata  al  dispnrtir  Francesca 
I.'  nine  a catena,  a cui  la  spudu  uppende. 

La  vi  imrando  al  nnscro,  e rmfrcsca 
Quel  foco  ognor,  die  I'  amnia  gli  accende, 

Quanto  cercu  fuggir,  tanto  s'  invesca.” 

“ To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 

At  parting-tirnc,  from  winch  ms  sword  was  hung; 

The  wretched  lover  gazed  at  it  with  pain. 

Adding  new  pangs  to  those  lus  heart  had  wrung  ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane. 

The  firmer  he  w as  bound,  the  deeper  stung.”] 

1 [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated  I 
as  a •'  mere  buffoonery,  never  incant  for  publication,”  was  | 
written  in  I Kill,  and  first  appeared  in  •'  The  I.iberr  ” The  I 
personal  allusions  hi  winch  it  abounds  are.  for  the  rii^j  part,  i 
sufficiently  intelligible  ; and,  with  a few  exceptions,  so  good- 
humored,  that  the  parlies  concerned  may  be  expected  to  j 
join  m the  laugh.] 

*[“  About  the  year  1781,  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  wlmrc  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  m conversation  w ith  literary  and  ingenious  | 
men,  animated  by  a desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  lllue-stocktng  Clubs ; the  origin  of  which  title  , 
being  little  known.it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it  One  ' 
of  the  most  eminent  members  oftbose  societies,  when  they  j 

first  was  Mr.  Slillingflect,  whose  dress  was  : 

remarkably  grave,  and  m particular  it  was  observed  that  be  ; 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  Ins  con- 
versation, that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a loss,  that  t 
it  used  to  he  said,  ‘We  cen  do  nothing  without  the  blue  J 
stockimes  ;'  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.”—  I 
Hosurll.  vol.  vm.  p.  bit.  Sir  William  Forbes,  m Ins  Life  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  says,  that  •'  a foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  j 
the  expression,  translated  it  literally,  • Has  Him.’  by  which  ! 
these  meetings  came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  was  herself  a member,  has  written  a poem  with 
the  title  of  * Has  Bleu,'  in  allusion  to  tins  mistake  of  the  , 
foreigner,  in  which  she  lias  characterized  most  of  the  eini-  ' 
nent  personages  of  which  it  was  composed.’’]  1 

J [Sec  the  stanzas  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Southev 
in  Dun  Juan,  canto  iu. j 

« (Paternoster-row— long  and  still  celebrated  as  a very 
bazaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  “hit then  tuU 
rhyme"  one  of  the  most  important  firms— that 

“ Of  Longman.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown 
Our  fathers  of  the  Row."] 
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That  it  m,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  “ refreshing 
What  a beautiful  word  ! 

Ink  Very  true  ; His  so  soft 

1 And  so  rolling — they  use  it  u little  too  oft  ; 

And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 

So  they’ve  cut  up  our  friend  then? 

! Tra.  Not  left  him  a tatter — 

• Not  a rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation, 

Which  they  call  a disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 
! Ink.  I’m  sorry  to  hear  this ! for  friendship,  you 
know 

Our  poor  friend ! — but  I thought  it  would  terminate 
so. 

Our  friendship  is  such,  I'll  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
I You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket? 
Tra.  No;  I left  a round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a brother's) 

1 All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  ini]*, 

1 Ami  on  fire  with  impatience  to  gel  the  next  glimpse. 
Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

1 Tra.  What,  won’t  you  return  to  the  lecture? 

i Ink.  Why,  the  place  is  so  cnunin'd,  there’s  not 

room  for  a spectre. 

i Besides,  our  frieiuf  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd— 

1 Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him? 

Ink.  I heard 

Quite  enough ; ami,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  lew*  than  the  heat. 
Tra.  I have  hud  no  great  logs  then? 

; Ink.  Low ! — such  a palaver ! 

i IM  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
i Of  a dog  when  gone  ruhid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labor, 

, That come— do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one’s 

neighbor. 

! Tra.  I make  you ! 

Ink.  Y e*»,  you  ! I said  nothing  until 

, You  compcll'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

1 Tra.  To  speak  ill  7 

Is  that  your  deduction  ?* 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I certainly  follow , not  set  an  example. 

The  fellow*  a fool,  ail  impostor,  u zany. 

\ml  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
.nukes  many. 

But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink . Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

[ Tra.  I would,  but 

Ink.  • There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

t Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew**’  harp  u » nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I own  .»  — ’tis  true— 

A fair  Indy 

Ink.  A spinster? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac ! 

Ink.  The  Blue ! 

The  heiress? 

Tra.  The  angel ! 

Ink.  The  devil ! why,  man ! 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  us  fast  as  you  cun. 

You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  ! H won  Id  lie  your  perdition  : 
She’s  a poet,  u chymist,  a mathematician. 

Tra.  I say  she’s  an  angel. 

Ink.  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you’ll  certainly  wrangle.* 

I say  she's  a Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  in  that  any  cuiise  for  not  coming  to- 
gether ? 

Ink.  Humph  ! I can’t  say  I know  any  happy  allianco 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a wedlock  with 
science. 

She’s  so  (earn’d  in  all  things,  and  foud  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning, 

That 

Tra.  What? 

Ink.  I perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  cun  tell  you  you’re 
wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  lilac’s  as  rich  as  a Jew. 

Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cosh  of  mamma  you  pursue? 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  I’ll  be  frank  with  you — something 
of  both. 

The  girl’s  a fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  gooc  tidy-mother's  reversion  ; and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I will  bet. 

Tra.  I»et  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes ; I 
demand  [hand.  . 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 
Ink.  Why,  that  heart’s  in  the  inkstand — that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  A pro|Jos — Will  you  write  me  a song  now 
and  then  ? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 

My  talent  is  decent,  us  far  as  it  goes ; 

But  iu  rhyme 

Ink.  You’re  a terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I own  it ; and  yet,  iu  these  limes,  there’s  no 
lure 

For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a stanza  or  two  ; 

And  so,  as  I can't,  will  you  furnish  a i*r? 

Ink.  In  your  mime  ? 

Tra.  In  my  name.  1 will  copy  them  oat, 

To  sli|>  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this? 

Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a Blue-stocking’s  eye, 

So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I’ve  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime? 
Ink.  As  sublime  ! If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  rny  Muse. 
Tra.  But  consider,  dear  lukel,  site's  one  of  the 
“ Blues.’’ 

Ink.  As  sublime  ! — Mr.  Tracy — I’vo  nothing  to  say: 
Slick  to  prune — As  sublime  ! ! — but  I wish  / .*  i good 
day.  [wrong ; 

Tra.  N«v,  stay,  my  dear  fellow — consider — I’m 
I own  it ; but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  soug. 

Ink.  As  sublime  ! ! 

Tra.  I but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  bo,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damn’d  . 
bad  taste. 

Tra.  I own  it — I know  it — acknowledge  it — what 
Can  I say  to  you  mure? 

Ink.  I see  what  you’d  be  at:  j 

You  disparage  my  parts  w ith  insidious  abuse,  [use.  ! 

Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 

1 iTIrsrant  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
riev  — orvbably  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.] 

* 1“  Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematical—— 

In  abort  she  was  a walking  calculation, 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels  stepping  from  tneir  covers,  ! 

Morality’s  prim  person ificatiou 

But— oh  ! ye  lorus  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  Ucn-peck’d  you  ah  T"  J 

Don  Juan,  Canto  I.J  j 
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Tra.  And  bi  that  not  a sign  I reaped  them  ? 

Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  sure  makea  a difference. 

Tra.  I know  what  ia  what : 

And  you,  who’ re  a man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a |>oet  of  t’  other,  may  eaaily  guess 
That  I never  could  mean,  by  a word,  to  offend 
A genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

Ink.  No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a man  of but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

Tra.  You  know, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  [salo, 

Ink.  That 's  my  bookseller’s  business  ; I care  not  for 
Indeed  the  best  jvoems  at  first  rather  fail. 

There  were  Renegade’s  epicH,  and  Bothcrby’s  plays,* 1 * * 

And  my  own  grand  romance 

Tra.  Hud  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I inysclf  saw  it  puff’d  in  the  “ Old  Girl's  Review.”1 
Ink.  What  Review?  [Trevoux 

Tra.  ’Tis  the  English  “Journal  de 

A clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 

Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure ’s  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so? 

Tra.  I have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threaten’d  to  give  up  the  ghost  t’  other  day’. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  u sign  of  some  spirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  he  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome’s  rout? 
Ink.  I’ve  a card,  and  shall  go:  but  at  present,  as 
soon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 
the  moon, 

(Where  he  seems  to  be  souring  in  search  of  his  wits,) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  lits, 

I’m  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle’s  collation, 

To  partake  of  a luncheon  and  team'd  conversation: 
’Tis  a sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 
praise. 

And  I own,  for  my  om  part,  that  ’tis  not  unpleasant. 
Will  you  go  ? There ’s  Miss  Lilac  will  ulso  be  present. 
Tra.  That  “ metal ’s  attractive.” 

Ink.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket. 

Tra.  You  should  ruther  eucourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it. 

But  let  ns  proceed  ; for  I think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  tru«  let  us  go,  then,  beforo  they  can 
come. 

Or  else  we  ’ll  be  kept  here  an  hour  nt  their  levy. 

On  the  ra  k of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Ilurk  ! Zounds,  they  ’ll  l>e  on  us;  I know  by  the  drouo 
Of  old  Bothorby’s  spouting  ex-cathedra  tone. 

Ay ! there  he  is  at  it.  Poor  Scamp ! better  join 
Your  friends,  or  he  ’ll  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tra  All  fair  ; 'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 


i (Messrs.  Southey  and  Sotheby.) 

i * 1“  Mv  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British.”  This  heavy 
journal  nas  since  been  gathered  to  its  grandmothers,  j 

* [The  “ Journal  de  Trevoux”  (in  fifty-six  volumes)  is  one 

[ of  the  most  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  in  the 
world,— and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extrava- 
gant compliincK.,  when  he  made  this  comparison.! 

« f • S iiy  is  a good  man— rhymes  well,  (if  not  wisely  ;) 
out  is  a oc H j seizes  you  by  the  button.  Due  night  of  a 
rout  at  Mrs.  Hope  s,  lie  bad  fastened  upon  me— (something 


Ink.  That ’s  clear 

But  lor  God’s  sake  let ’s  go,  or  the  Bore  will  Is-  here. 
Come,  come:  nay,  I’m  off.  '.Exit  I.ykkl. 

Tra.  Yon  are  right,  and  I'll  follow ; 

’Tis  high  time  for  a “ Sic  me  oervavit  Apollo."* 

And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes, 
All  Hocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  u glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle’s. 

[Exit  Taxer 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 


An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Lady  Bluebottle 
— A Table  prepared. 

Sia  Riciuro  Bluebottle  solus. 

Was  there  ever  u man  who  was  married  bo  sorry  ? 
Like  a fool,  l must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a hurry. 

My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy’d  ; 

My  days,  which  once  pass’d  in  so  gentle  a void, 

Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ’d: 
The  twelve,  do  I say? — of  the  whole  twenty-four, 

Is  there  one  which  I dure  call  my  own  any  more? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining, 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 
and  shining 

In  science  and  art.  I’ll  he  cursed  if  I know 
Myself  from  my  wife  ; for  ulthough  we  are  two, 

Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  lie  done 
In  a style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 

But  the  thing  of  all  tilings  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  lulls  of  the  week,  (though  they  trouble  me 
sore,) 

Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  aud  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  mv  cost — 
For  the  hill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray'd  by  the  host — 
No  pleasure  ! no  leisure  ! no  thought  for  my  pains, 
But  to  hear  a vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains: 

A smutter  and  chatter,  glean’d  out  of  reviews, 

By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call  “ Blues 

A rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come  : 

Would  to  God  I were  deaf!  as  I'm  not,  I’ll  be  dumb. 

Enter  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady  Blue- 
mount,  Mr.  Botiikrbv,  I.nkel,  Tracy,  Miss 
Mazarine,  and  others , with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 
&e>  dfC. 

Ladij  lilurli.  Ah  ! Sir  Richard,  good  morning  ; I’ve 
brought  you  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  (hows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  II  Viends, 
they’re  the  first. 

Lady  Bluelt.  But  the  luncheon  at.  suds. 

I pruy  ye  be  seated,  “ sans  ceremonie." 

Mr.  Scamp,  you’re  fatigued ; tuke  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [They  al'  sit. 


about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays)— not- 
withstanding my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress — (lor  1 was 
m love,  and  just  nicked  a minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  al  the  time.)  Sotheby.  1 say,  tiad  seized  upon  rue  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  s|mred  neither.  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  w ho  likes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief, 
saw  my  case,  mid  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  pathetically  bade  in©  farewell ; • for,’  said  be  4 1 
see  it  is  all  over  with  you.’  Sotheby  then  went  lus  way: 
‘ nc  me  servavit  Apollo.’  " — Hires  Diary,  IbU].} 
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Sir  R h.  (aside.)  If  he  duel,  hi*  fatigue  is  to  come. 
Lady  Bleub.  Mr.  Tracy — 

1 Lady  Blunnount — Mi**  Lilac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye ; 

j And  you,  Mr  Botherby — 

Hot h.  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

i I obey. 

, Lady  Bleub.  Mr.  Inkel,  I ought  to  upbraid  ye: 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I was ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  liest  part — ulus ! 
And  when — 

Isidy  Bleub.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling:  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a lecture  ! 

Both.  The  best  of  the  teu. 

Tra.  How  cun  you  know  that  7 there  are  two  more. 
Both.  Because 

I defy  biin  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 

The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

; I allow*  our  friend  Scamp  hath  this  day  doue  bis  best. 

; Mins  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you; — u wing? 

Miss  Lil.  No  more,  sir,  I thank  you.  Who  lectures 
next  spring  7 
Both.  Dick  Dundor. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Mins  Lil.  And  why  not? 

i Ink.  No  reasou  whatever,  save  that  lie  ’«  a sot. 

Lady  Bluemount!  u glass  of  Madeira? 

1 sitly  Bluem.  With  pleasure 

Ink.  Ilow  does  your  friend  Wordsworths  that  Win- 
dermere treasure ? 

Dot's  he  stick  to  bis  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  singe, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  Blneb.  He  has  just  got  a place. 

Ink.  As  a footman  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  his 
master ; 

For  the  poet  of  pedlers  ’twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a new  livery  ; the  more,  as  ’tis  not  [coat. 

The  first  time  be  has  turn'd  both  his  creed  and  his 
Itndy  Bluem.  For  shame ! I repeat.  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

L:dy  Blneb.  Never  mind  our  fricud  Inkel ; wc  all 
know*,  my  dear, 

*Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.  But  this  place 

Ink.  1*  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp’s, 

A lecturer's. 

Lady  Blurb.  Excuse  me — ‘tis one  in  “the  Stamps;” 
He  is  made  a Collector.1 

Tra.  Collector ! 

Sir  Rich.  How? 

Miss  Lil.  What  ? 

Ink.  I shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I buy  a new  hat : 

! There  his  works  will  appeur 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I sha'n’t  go  so  far — 1 can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 

Lady  Blurb.  Oh  fie  ! 

Miss  Lil.  And  for  shame ! 

Lady  Bluem.  You’re  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good! 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good? 

Lady  Blueb.  Ho  means  naught — ’tis  his  phrase. 
Lady  Bluem.  lie  grows  rude. 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothiug ; nay,  ask  him. 
Lady  Bluem.  Tray,  sir!  did  you  meun 

What  you  say  7 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did  ; ’twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  won’t  alloy  what  lie  say*. 
Both.  Sir! 

Ink.  Tray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise ; 
’Twaa  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink  It  would  l*e  your  perdition. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Y ourself  or  your  works  ; but  leave  both  to  a friend. 

A propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 

Both.  At  last  ? 

Ink.  Why  I thought  — that’s  to  say  — there  had 
pass'd 

A few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted — you  know, 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so.5 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room  '*  iu  rapture,  and  so ’s 
the  committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our 
“ i»iy 

And  fear,”  ns  the  Greek  says:  for  “purging  the 
mind,” 

I doubt  if  you  *11  leave  us  au  equal  behind. 

Both.  I have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 

For  a spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  uid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play ’s  to  be 
play’d. 

Is  it  cast  yet  7 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blurb.  We  ’ll  all  make  a party,  and  go  the 
first  night. 

Tra . And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 

I’ll  do  what  1 can,  though  my  pains  must  lie  double. 
Tra.  Why  so  ? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I’in  happy  to  say,  I have  uo  bare  on 
that  score. 

Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  arc 

Ink.  Never  mind  mine  ; 

Slick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 
line. 

Lady  Bluem.  You’re  a fugitive  writer,  I think, 
sir,  of  rhymes  7 

Ink.  Yes,  ma’am  ; and  a fugitive  reader  sometime*. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  1 seldom  alight. 

Or  on  Mouthcy,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common : but 
time  and  jiosterity 

* 'Mr.  Woraswortn  is  collector  of  stumps  for  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.) 

* Grange  is  or  was  a famous  pastry  cook  and  fruiterer  in 
Piccadilly. 

* 1“  When  I belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
number  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  were  about  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  offered  us  all  his  tragedies,  and  1 
pledged  myself,  ami— notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with 
my  committee  brethren— did  get  Ivan  accepted,  road,  and 
the  parts  distributed.  But  to ! in  the  very  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, upon  some  fr/wid-ness  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or  warmth 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play  Byron 
Diary,  1S3I.J 
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Will  right  thru©  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I've  no  sort  of  objection* 

So  I’m  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Lady  Blurb.  Perhaps  you  hnvo  doubts  that  they 
ever  will  take  t 

Ink  Not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Hire  taken  already,  ami  e-till  will  eoutiuue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a groat  to  a guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place  : — but  the  subject  'a  a bore. 

Lath/  Bluem.  Well,  fir,  the  time '«  coining. 

Ink.  Scamp ! don’t  you  feel  soro  T 

What  say  you  to  this? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I own  ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 

lectures  ? 

Scamp,  it  is  only  time  pust  which  comes  under 
my  strictures. 

Lady  Blurb.  Come*  a truce  with  all  tartness: — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 

Is  to  sec  Nature's  triumph  o’er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature! — (fraud  Shakspeare  ! 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle ! 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir  George1  thinks  exactly  with  Lady 
Bluebottle : 

1 And  iiiv  Urd  Seventy-four,1  who  protects  our  dear 
Bard, 

And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regnrd 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlers  mid  asses,3 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Pariirusms. 
Tra.  And  you,  Scump ! — 

Scamp.  1 needs  must  confess  I’m  embarrass'd. 

Ink.  Don’t  call  upou  Scamp,  who  ’s  already  so 
harass'd 

With  old  nchnal*,  and  new  nchool* , and  no  tchooln, 
and  all  nchooU. 

Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 
?>e  fools. 

I should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  aro  not : — it  would  save  us  some 
worry. 

Lady  Blurb.  A truce  v ith  remark,  and  let  nothing 
coutrol 

This  “ feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul.” 

O;!  my  dear  Mr.  Bolherhy ! sympathize! — I 
Now  feel  such  a rapture,  I’m  ready  to  fly, 

I feel  so  elastic — “ so  buoyant — no  buoyant  !'H 
Ink.  Tr*»  I open  the  window. 

Tra.  I wish  her  much  joy  on’t. 

Both.  For  God’s  sake,  ijy  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 

This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 

Upon  earth.  Give  it  way  ; ’tis  nu  impulse  which  lifts 

Our  spirits  from  earth  ; the  sublimest  of  gifts  ; 

For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his  moun- 
tain ; 

’Tis  the  source  of  ull  sentiment — feeling’s  true  foun- 
tain: 

’Tis  the  Vision  of  Ilenven  upon  Earth  ; ’tis  the  gus 
Of  the  soul:  ’t»  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass. 
And  making  them  substance:  ’tis  something  divine 

Ink.  Shall  I help  you,  my  friend,  to  a little  more 
wine  ? 

Both.  I thunk  you ; not  any  more,  sir,  .ill  I dine. 

Ink.  A propos — I)o  you  dine  with  5>ir  Humphry* 
to-day  ? 

Tra.  I should  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was 
more  in  your  way. 

Ink.  It  might  lie  of  yore  ; but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a landlord,  much  more  than  the 
Duke. 

Tire  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 

Aud  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 
pleases. 

But  ’tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  Aud  I'll  take  a turn  with  you  there  till  ’tis 
Aud  you.  Scamp—  (dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me;  I must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  lie  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  “ Elegant  Extracts.” 

Lady  Blurb.  Well,  now  we  break  up; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle*  invit  *s  rut  to  sup. 

Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  nidnight  we  all  meet 
again. 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne  ! 

Tra.  Aud  the  sweet  lobster  salad ! 

Both.  I honor  that  meal ; 

For  ’tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 

Ink.  True ; feeling  is  truest  then , far  beyond  ques- 
tion ; 

I wish  to  the  gods  ’twas  the  same  with  digestion ! • 

Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw  ! — never  mind  that ; for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what. 

Ink.  *Tie  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  conies  your 

carriage. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  I wish  all  these  people  were 
d -d  with  my  marriage  ! [Exeunt. 

* (The  late  Sir  Ceorgc  Beaumont— a constant  friend  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth.] 

(It  was  not  the  present  Karl  of  Lonsdale,  hut  Janies,  the 
first  earl,  who  oflercd  to  build,  and  completely  furnish  and 
man,  a ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  for  the  service  of  his  country,  at  his  own 
expense  hence  the  toubrujutt  in  the  text.] 

* (“  We  learn  from  Horace,  * Homer  sometimes  sleeps;’ 

We  feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 

wakes, — 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  • *r«#o«terf,’  around  his  lakes. 

He  wishes  for  * n boat’  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean  ’—No,  of  air ; and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  4 a little  boat.’ 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  ailoat. 

“ ‘ Pedlers,’  ami  ‘ boats,’  and  ‘ wagons !’  Oh ! ye  shades 
Of  Pope  ami  Dry  den.  are  we  come  to  this  1 
That  trash  of  such  soil  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathis*  vnsl  abyss 
Floats  seumltke  uppermost,  and  Miesc  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  abme  your  graves  may  hiss— 

The  ‘little  boatman’  and  his  ‘ Peter  Bell’ 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  * Arhitophcl !’ M 

Bon  Juan.  Canto  .ii.] 

« Fact  from  life,  with  the  words. 

* (The  late  Sir  Humphry  Duvy,  President  of  the  Uoya]  1 
Society] 

• (The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artist* 
and  literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable* 
but  very  eccentrtc  lady.  The  name  in  the  text  could  cnly 
have  been  suggested  by  the  jingling  rcsetnblat^e  it  bears  to 
Lydus.l 
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*THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.* 

HUO<iUTED  BY  THE  COMPOSITION  BO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “ WAT  TYLER.” 


" A Daniel  come  to  judgment ! yea,  a Danici ! 

1 thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 


PREFACE. 

It  hatn  been  wisely  said,  that  “ Ono  fool  makes 
many and  it  hath  boon  poetically  observed, 

“ That  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."— Pope, 
i If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  ho  had 
no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  bo  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 


1 fin  1*41,  Mr.  Souther  published  a piece,  in  English 
hexameters,  entitled  "A  Vision  of  Judgment;”  and  which 
Lord  Byron,  in  criticising  it,  laughs  at  as  “the  Apotheosis 
of  George  the  Third."  in  the  preface  to  this  poem,  after 
some  observations  on  the  peculiar  style  of  its  versification, 
Mr.  Southey  mirodueed  the  following  remarks: — 

“ I aim  veil  aware  Unit  the  public  «r*  peculiarly  intolerant  of  such  inno- 
vattun*  • not  so  than  the  j»optilace  are  of  any  foreign  fashion,  whether 
of  ii'jitwiy  ot  Convenience.  Would  tUt  tb»*  literary  intokllUKi  were  under 
the  mr.iieuee  of  a saner  judgment,  ami  regarded  the  moral*  more  than 
the  tliJimer  of  a Coiup>iitit>u:  the  spirit  rather  than  the  form!  Would 
that  it  wvre  directed  against  those  monstrous  combination*  of  horrors  and 
mockery,  Uwdne**  aim!  imniety,  with  which  Kugtidi  poetry  hns,  in  our 
(lava,  fir.*i  been  po.luied!  ror  more  than  half  m century  English  literature 
had  t •^en  liiMUupiidirt)  by  it*  moral  purity,  cite  effect,  and,  lit  it*  turn,  the 
cause,  of  an  improvement  m natrons!  maimara.  A lather  might,  without  up* 
prehension  of  oul,  Itaxr  put  into  the  hand*  of  hi*  children  any  book  which 
uwunl  from  tile  pies*,  it  it  did  not  bear,  either  in  it*  tulep.igc  or  frontis- 
piece, foamiest  *tgn*  that  it  was  intended  a*  furniture  for  the  brothel. 
There  was  t>t>  danger  in  oov  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a Tc*ne-  taU« 
publisher,  or  was  to  be  procured  at  any  respectable  bookseller’s.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  ro  our  poetry*  It  i*  now  r»o  longer  so: 
•ad  wo  to  thoue  I*)  whom  the  offence  COmeih  ! The  greater  the  tnlenta 
01  die  offender,  the  greater  |*  hi*  guilt,  and  the  more  enduring  will  he  hi* 
■iiitmr.  Whether  it  I**  that  the  low#  arc  in  ll»no»elw  unable  io  share  an 
evil  ol  thi*  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  are  remissly  udmmi*l<  red, 
•'••I  wit*  such  mjUetH'e  that  tilt  celebrity  of  an  offender  icnrci  as  a privilege 
whereby  hr  obtain*  itnimmtv,  individuals  are  bound  to  consider  mat  Mi  *h 
prrm-  t •uu  work*  would  uettiu r Ik*  publi*h#d  nor  written,  ti  they  were  dis- 
couraged as  they  might,  and  on 'lit  to  be,  by  public  feeling:  every  pvrsox 
tf»ewi-i.\  who  pur  ha*r-  s:n  n books,  or  admits  them  into  hisbouv,  promote* 
the  mischief,  and  thereby,  a*  ist  as  m him  lies  becoma*  an  aider  and  abettor 
of  the  criir  ». 

‘•The  p^j  *ation  of  a lascivious  !>ook  is  one  of  the  worst  offences  which 
can  be  commuted  against  the  well  lm  ijf  >f  society.  It  is  a sin,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  whi<*h  no  l in  J car*  be  xaarvd,  and  those  consequences  no 
•fier-rtncoUftce  m the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remurse  ol  con- 
science h**  may  feel  when  ht«  hour  come*,  (and  come  it  must!)  will  be  of  no 
avail.  The  i*>i£nnncy  of  a deuth  bed  icpcntancc  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of 
the  diOiiMii'fi  wtm:li  */c  Kill  abroad  ; and  as  long  ns  it  continues  to  be  read, 
so  Ion/  is  tic  I hr  pander  or  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heapiug  up  guilt  upon 
Ins  sold  in  perpetual  accumu  anon. 

“ Tlu^e  remark*  am  not  more  severe  than  the  offence  deserve*,  even 
when  applied  to  those  immoral  writer*  w ho  have  not  !*«n  conscious  of  any 
evil  intention  in  their  writings  who  would  acknowledge  o little  levity,  a 
little  warmth  of  coloring,  and  so  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language  with 
which  ruen  glovi  ov*-r  thnr  favorite  vice*,  and  deceive  them«elve*.  What 
then  mould  tie  said  of  iho*e  for  whom  the  thoughtlessness  ami  inebriety  of 
Want  mi  rouili  can  no  longer  be  plcnded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober 
manhood  and  with  delibcroT  purpose  ?—  Men  of  di«en*«d*  hearts  and  ile- 
praveil  imag  mat  tons,  who,  forming  a »y*tem  of  opinion*  to  suit  ibeir  own 
unhappy  course  of  conduct.  have  rebelled  against  the  holtcol  ordinance*  of 
human  #i ►curly,  am!  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  aU  their 
effort*  and  bravadoes*  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve*  labor  to  make 
other*  is  miserable  a*  them*«lve«,  by  infecting  them  with  a mural  virus 


* * [“  Summi  p^etsr  m omni  poetanim  sarculo  viri  fuerunt  probi:  in  nos- 

tris  id  vidimus  et  vtdernus;  neque  nliti*  f»l  error  a ventatc  lougiu*  quArn 
magna  tngenift  matron  nece**ar»o  corrumpi  vitns,  Becundo  pLtique 
posthalrent  pritnum,  fii  inaligiulatc,  ill*  ignorantiA;  el  quum  aliquem  in- 
rectum  siyli  moniruqnc  vitiia  notation,  nte  inffcetuin  tarneu  nec  m lihri* 
fdtodia  pareurn.  cum  stipant,  predicant,  occupant,  amplectuutur.  8* 
’ rooie*  aUqitantufum  v*-llet  coirigvre,  u stylum  curare  pauluium,  *t  fervido 
ingenm  ternpenirc.  si  iikuo:  tamtllum  interponerr,  lurn  ingtna  nncio  ouhl 
et  verA  eptcum,  quadraginta  anno*  natu*,  prveuderat.  Ignorant  ver6  febn- 
cultauofi  tndican  vue*,  unpstteutiam  ab  tmbccillitate  non  ddlerre;  ignorant 
a len  bominc  et  mconUantr  tnulta  forta*M>  senbi  |>o»se  phtaquam  medium*, 
nihil  coinuoviium,  niduum,  arternum.”— Savitgtua  Lnndor,  Dr  Cutlu  afyu* 
U*U  SdTiltnis.  “This  cmov,  which  |*  full  of  fine  critical  remarks 

ami  sinking  thought*  felicitously  expressed,  reached  me  from  fita,  while 
thr  proof  ol  the  present  sheet  was  before  me.  Of  its  author  (the  author  of 
Gtb.r  and  Count  Julian)  1 will  only  say  in  this  place,  that,  to  have  obtained 
bi*  approbation  a*  a fK'Ct,  and  pi>**esaed  hi*  friendship  a*  a man,  will  b« 
re  me  mV  red  among  the  honor*  of  tny  life,  wfaeo  the  patty  enmities  of  this 
generation  wril.  be  torfutten,  and  lU  ephernend  reputations  dial l have  passed 
•way,**— Afr.  SoutAsy**  nofr.J 


have  been  written.  It  is  not  impassible  that  it  may 
l>c  os  good  as  bis  own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any 
species  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  lw>  teorse. 
The  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence,  the  renegado 
intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  pociE  by  the 
author  of  “ Wat  Tyler,”  are  something  sv  stupendouei 
as  to  form  the  sublimo  of  himself— containing  the 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 


fhat  cm*  into  the  »oul ! Th«  school  which  they  have  *rt  up  may  properly  ba 
called  thr  Satanic  school;  for  ihoijrh  their  pnHluetmnv  breathe  Uic  spirit  of 
Belial  m thnr  lascivious  parts,  and  the  smut  o(  Mmacli  in  thoie  loathu»mc 
image*  of  airocilie*  ami  horror*  which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  arc 
more  especially  characterised  by  a Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  buiUci/hi* 
impiety,  which  *t)ll  betray*  the  wretched  feeling  of  hoi*elc*soes*  wherewith 
it  i>  allied. 

*'  Thi*  evil  is  political  a*  wall  as  moral,  for  indeed  mcrM  and  political 
evPs  n/e  inseparatdy  Connected.  Truly  ha*  it  l**n  affirmed  by  one  of  our 
ablest  and  cUanrst  r*a*oner>,  that  ‘the  destruction  ol  foveiumenu  maybe 
proved  and  deducetl  fn>m  the  general  corruption  of  the  subjects*  manners,  as 
u direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a demonstration  as  c*rtatn  as  any  tn 
the  mathematics.*  There  r*  no  muiuu  more  frequently  enforced  by  Mae  hi- 
avetli,  than  that  when*  the  manners  of  a people  are  generally  corrupted, 
there  the  government  cannot  long  subsist,  — a truth  which  nil  history  ex- 
empli fie.*  and  I here  i*  no  mean*  whereby  that  comipTion  can  be  so  surely 
and  rapidly  dithiM  d,  as  by  poiscuiinf  the  waters  of  litrrature. 

**  !,rt  ruUrs  of  the  state  lo<>k  to  thi«,  in  time!  But,  tn  use  the  words  of 
Southey,  if  • «H»r  physicians  think  the  best  way  of  cut-inf  n disease  is  to 
yximper  it,— the  Lord  in  mercy  prrparc  the  kingdom  to  sutler,  what  lie  by 
inirs'-le  only  can  prevent!* 

••  No  apology  is  otf»r*d  for  these  remarks.  The  subject  led  to  them ; and 
the  occasion  ot  introducing  them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  t«  the  duty 
of  every  one,  whose  opinion  rnay  have  any  influence,  lorttiosr  the  drift  and 
aim  of  "those  writers  who  are  laboring  to  subvert  the  foundtUous  of  human 
virtue  aud  of  human  happiness.** 

Lord  Byron  rejoined  as  follows 

“Mr.  Southey,  in  hi*  pious  preface  to  s poem  whose  blasphemy  i*  as 
harmless  ••  the  sedition  of  Wat  Tyler,  because  it  i*  equally  absurd  with 
that  sincere  production,  call*  upon  the  McgMiature  to  look  to  it,*  as  the 
toleration  of  »uch  writing*  In!  to  the  French  R/-«-<dij'ion  : no.*  such  writings 
j*  Wat  Tyler,  but  •«  those  of  the  ‘Satanic  School.*  Thi*  is  not  true, 
and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be  not  true.  Every  French  wilier  of  any 
freedom  was  persecuted;  Voltaire  and  Kousarsu  were  exiles,  Marmontcl 
and  Diderot  were  sent  in  the  Bast  ile,  ami  * perpetual  war  was  waged  with 
the  whole  class  by  the  existing  despotism,  in  the  next  place,  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  occasioned  by  any  writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have 
occurred  had  no  such  writers  cve^  existed.  It  is  (he  fnditou  to  attribute 
every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Revolution  to  every 
thing  but  it*  real  cause.  That  cause  is  obvious-  the  government  exacted 
too  much,  and  thr  people  could  neither  gioe  nor  bear  more.  Without  thi*, 
the  Kncv duped ists  might  hav#  written  their  Anger*  off  without  the  occur- 
rence of  n single  alteration.  And  the  Engiith  revolution— < the  first,  1 
mtinHvhR  was  it  occasioned  by  1 The  Fur  irons  were  surely  as  pious  and 
moral  n*  Wesley  or  In*  biographer  I Acte— acts  on  the  pwrt  ot  government, 
and  nor  writing*  against  them,  hare  caused  the  past  convulsions,  and  are 
tending  to  the  future. 

“I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolutionist:  ! wish  (o  sea 
the  English  constitution  restored,  and  rot  destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat, 
ami  naturally  one  bv  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of  my  present  property 
in  the  fluids,  what  have  / to  gam  by  a n volution  t Perhaps  1 have  more 
to  lose  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Southey*  wnh  all  hi*  place*  and  piewiiU  for 
panegyric*  and  abuse  into  the  bargain.  But  that  a revolution  tr  inevitable, 

1 repeat#  The  government  may  null  over  the  repression  or  petty  tumults; 
these  are  but  ths  receding  wave*  repulsed  and  broken  for  a moment  on  the 
shore,  while  the  great  tide  is  *11)1  rolling  on  and  gaining  ground  with  every 
breaker.  Mr.  Souther  accuses  ua  of  attacking  the  religion  of  the  country; 
und  it  he  abetting  it  by  Writing  live*  of  WnUfi  Oi*  mode  of  worship 
is  merely  <le»iroyc»l  by  another.  Thera  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
coumry  without  a religion.  W«  shall  be  told  of  /Vance  again:  but  it  was 
only  Far i*  and  a frantic  party,  which  for  a moment  upheld  thnr  <.c-gmattc 
nonsense  of  thco-philanthropy.  The  church  of  England,  if  overthrown, 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  sectarians  and  not  by  the  skeptics.  Fee  pie  ar» 
too  wise,  too  well  informed,  too  certain  of  their  own  immense  importance 
lu  the  realm*  of  space,  ever  to  submit  to  the  itnptcty  of  doubt.  There  may 
lit  a few  such  dtffttlcnt  speculators,  like  w^ter  in  thr" pale  sunbeam  of  human 
reason,  but  they  are  very  few  ; and  their  opinions,  without  enthusiasm  or  ap- 
peal to  the  passions,  can  never  gain  proselyte*— unless,  indeed,  they  are  j 
persecuted — ihtU%  to  L<e  sure,  will  mervase  any  thing. 

“Mr.  Southey,  with  a cowardly  ferocity,  cxvns  over  the.  anticipated 
*deatb>bcd  repentance*  of  the  objects  of  In*  did  kc:  aud  indulge*  himself 
in  a pleasant  * Vision  of  Judgment*  in  prose  as  well  m rer»r,  full  of  im- 
pious impudence.  What  Mr.  Southey's  i«nmti.nii  or  our*  may  be  in  the 
awful  moment  of  leaving  thi*  state  of  existence,  neither  be  nor  we  can  pre- 
tend to  decide.  In  common,  I presume,  with  most  men  ot  ary  refaction, 

/ have  not  waited  for  a * death-bed*  to  repent  of  many  of  u>>  a>'itan«,  not 
withstanding  the  • diabolical  pride*  which  this  pitiful  rriKgado  in  hu  ran- 
cor would  impute  to  those  who  scorn  Ann.  Whether  upou  the  whole  the 
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So  much  for  hi*  poem — a wort!  ou  hie  preface. 
In  this  preface  it  hint  pleased  the  magnanimous 
Laureate  to  draw  tho  picture  of  a supposed  “ Satanic 
School/’  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  legislature  ; thereby  adding  to  hia  other 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there 

exists  anywhere*  excepting  in  hia  imagination,  such 
a School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by 
his  own  intense  vanity  ? The  truth  is,  that  there 
are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  “ talked  of  him ; for  they  laughed 
consuinedly.” 

gued  ar  « tnl  cf  J»?  ff**J*  mar  prvponderai#  >•  no*  for  m«  li>  **c*ttain ; but 
ti  my  inr*n»  kn<1  . f (tori  m..!^*  hav*  bvri*  giralrr,  I thall  limit  mjr  prravnl 
iWfvn.*  to  aii  •Htniii  . (raaiiy  piuved,  if  in  1,  *iu  my  itrgira,' 

hav*  iluna  route  i»»l  ■ h.U  iii  any  n*  guru  }r*r,  mice  1 »m  twenty,  tlmn 
Mr,  S.-uiiirv  in  tho  com**  of  lii*  »l.il'nng  and  lurnroat 

T'if rr  am  a*v»ra!  actiuuv  lo  win  li  I can  <wk  ba.'k  w iih  an  iioneei  pm!*, not 
lo  be  1 -iiipcvl  o v ilia  raluinturv  M a Imrin  g.  Tiieie  are  otliera  n.  which  I 
roctir  with  *orr>.w  ami  rcprntauct;  Uni  llir  only  o«t  of  raiv  'll*  nf  which  Mr. 
SoJlher  can  liin  any  rani  knew  nlyr,  a*  it  mi  one  which  brought  me  in 
Coiil*'!  wi'b  a nrar  eo»me.*:j«l  til  hi*  own,  (Mr.  C«knil|(i,]  ilni  uu  Uinhtmar 
to  that  connection  nor  to  mo. 

'•  1 am  not  ipuofanl  ot  Mr.  Siinil.ey’a  ca'umniaa  on  a diffcrrnt  ncc**ic*», 
keraiiif  : i am  -.i  (•  Meh,  which  if  mtitnd  abroad  mi  hia  Mini  Own 
ftwiit*i,*<id  vgainM  «»  anil  other*  t ll»*v  have  ■lone  him  im>  gwxl  in  tl.w 
World;  mid  H l i-  ereeil  hr  die  ii.'lit  unf,  ihejr  will  do  him  leu  * the  liett. 

•Cilia  it  wuh  hi*  Maker,  a*  I mual  do  with  mint.  Tl-n*  la  rome.  iimr  at 
oocr  lutlicion*  nml  t'a.j  lieinnii,  in  -In*  atwgani  *rnM  ler  of  all  work  *i"n.g 
down  in  oeal  JiwwiiIihi  ami  tie .cruet in,  upon  hi*  fr i i.w-crraiutta,  with 
Wai  Tyler,  Uie  Ap-  ■n,i'*i*  of  (in  i;-  Hie  Tl-inl,  and  the  Klegv  on  Martin 
the  lee'll' id*,  all  ibufflrd  roget.tir  in  Ida  writing -dr*k.  Ore  of  hia  eunwla. 
Hon*  appear*  ■ tc  a L*<>n  nme  limn  • w.iik  .(  a Mr.  l-audi.r.  lhe  author 
of  •Gelii,'  arl.o.e  fiieniid.ip  f->r  Knl-tit  S.nnhey  wi)’,  it  fe»m*.  » lo  an 

tho  tilt  are  forgoltm, ' 1 lt>f  •.  i . v him  • tlie  li  M ml-l.ip,*  uu  (he 

glory  in  inn.i.ai  which  i»  in  acerur  from  H,  like  Mr.  Tlwlu**"‘i’»  tort une,  in 
Uw  (hud  and  lo'iith  grnruv1  o u.  Tin*  Inrr.'J-lup  will  ptoha'.'ly  t>e  *« lur- 
tiiuraUe  a*  hi*  own  vpice,  whirl.  • a*  1 '|U'.rJ  lo  linn  ten  or  twelve  year*  ago 

In  1 Kaftnk  lanl*')  fr wai  ‘atvkl  • lentemLeml  wlicn  llomer  nrJ 

Virgi.  are  furguii*!*,— ai-d  not  till  then.'  For  the  piraent  1 lc*»*  him,*’ 

Mr.  Southey  whs  not  du»po>od  to  let  tins  pass  unanswered. 
He,  on  the  Mil  of  Jiutuury,  Ih22.  addressed  lo  the  Kiiitor  of 
the  London  Courier  a loiter,  of  which  we  shall  ijuote  all 
that  is  of  importance 

'*  1 come  at  one*  io  hi*  l.urtUInn**  charg*  mrarnvl  me.  1 l«wir  g away  the 
atmi*  wuh  which  it  ic  fidlw  mu  ti  , i Hit  g • rttM(  acid  in  which  it  i« 
*U*prn'Jr*.l.  The  re**.lumn  Ilian  ,ipj«a>.  lu  la-,  that  'Mr.  Sum  hr y,  On  hia 
rr i u rn  irr.ui  SwiOeilaidt,  fin  |e|;,  - ■I'niil  ahead  calumnies  km.  wing 

tbcin  to  t«  inch,  ifimi  Lord  Btiuvi  and  nlhtr..’  To  Ihu  1 reply  with  a 
Slici-f  iincf  pottlin  tfrnld. 

Mlf  1 lint  le-eii  tvM  in  hut  country  hit  Lord  ffyicui  had  turned  Turk, 
or  Monk  oi  La  Trappr,— *h*i  i.r  i,«d  i'.n.i*b.-l  a Ahum,  oe  endowed  an 
hoapi.al.  1 mi^-h'  hue  tli  i/ht  the  account,  wtiiclieier  it  liail  tieeu,  pot- 
■ alble,  ai.tl  irpeiitri]  it  a-'  riliiiyir  ; pa**m.'  if,  *»  it  had  iren  taken,  in  the 

1 COM  1 "a" Cl  i-ir  1 I " . 1'  1 H Ml  '•••III  It  wa.  wmit..  In  tliia 

( mu  i.r  l m hi  have  km  of  him,  n»  of  Moron  Goraneb**  the  tireen 

j ||m*,t  ii,c  i -i  (j  - 1 •.  or  .ii  * u er  _•  gu-  mic  .i  tho  time  femj. 

Tiie’e  waawo  wo  |Htniciiljr  drlK«c<  *t»y  [<0  m *j*aiii‘5  »' 

1 hi*  Li  - In  «1. 1 Mionhl  hare  tkMtght  nr  tMwg  WhKh  ffiifkl  >t 

lap.*  • • , • i..l  linew  injured  hi* clioiacter  aa  tiirle  a*  the  eiOTji  wbh'b 

10  gt+*.  « nl  L r»l  Keeper  Uuiltlhmt,  diet  le  I-hU  ridden  a rhumceioa. 

1 He  may  rul  • 1 > . , • < ■ ■ • . n ,.  d.  ■ nrnhily  weuM  aiorv*  no  one  vwlf 

* wch  *i*r.  M — i-  i-i'ii  rowern  ir  IiIm  when  l wo*  abrood, bo- 

| to  nee  1 frit  m mmaitr*!  heard  , . -t  ■■  .r.  1 hid  nothing  to  rape**.  Whew 

I lepokeol  »•  hi>  Innal*  ural  aeipiainiance  on  my  return, il  tm of 

I the  S,  i-i;-  '111  » : A 1;  I.’ii  r.  . ami  tlie  r r > . IhoMHIld  UrfMI  at  t-Ti.n^ne — no* 
| Of  Lord  tlyinn.  I an'i^Ul  for  no  liwter  *ulpCl  than  Si.  1 r.ula. 

*(hMy  anti  tailt  ttnrr,  ie  (wittfCMi  11  h Hai  terlaml,  1 hove  ollmled  M 
hi*  Lowlahip;  ana,  •*  tlie  Mmp  woe  e • ifrd  ia  >ie  ptiw,  1 toko  tin*  <.p- 
portHany  oi  tr*liilW(  It,  lu  Ibr  ' Qna/lei  • Review.*  apeohiM  hwi  itaia  it 
ol  (he  . 1 aanl,  *il  me  tlie  wi*ie  Lotu  ttprow'e  Mnmretl  met 

(he  l*ni  ainl  hulliecl  him  - lh*uyn  <lie  IVvil  mini  ha,e  *mi  hia  cauae 
before  oui  tnbuaa  m thia  wwrhl, oi  the  t»U*  •'  ho  bod  wot  plewded  toaeo 
(eel-ir  for  liun*ell  than  h»a  advocaie,  in  a cauae  of  caimanratiwi,  r.*r  pleaded 

••  With  nrard  lo  the  • other*,'  whom  hia  J^rrxWup  arruaea  me  of  ea- 
lumnuiinjr,  I *Uppoae  he  aiiude*  to  a iinriy  of  1 i«  tn»n<K  whiwe  name*  I 
faun.!  wriitrn  in  be  Album  al  M nil-Ar.’  rri,  wi  b an  arnwal  of  Alhenm 
anneae  l,  m (ir.ak.  and  an  imJienant  cnmiurnl  ia  the  Mima  lanjatiaire,  uu- 
demeath  at.  1 Thoce  oa«i»s  with  Uiat  avowal  and  the  commen',  T Iran- 
arrihatl  m my  note-book,  and  apoke  of  tlie  CHCUMialanca  on  me  return.  If 
1 had  pul/ia.l  ed  11,  the  gem  ••■man  |«1  qur.imn  uui.lil  not  bare  tbvufht  him- 
*rll  atamlerri],  t*y  hannf  that  recorded  ol  bun  which  ha  baa  *0  ofteu  re- 
corded of  him-cif. 

“The  many  opprohrmue  appel'amuia  which  Lord  Byron  b»*  bee'nwetl 
upon  me,  1 leave,  aa  1 And  diem,  with  tba  pr atari  which  be  ha*  hoetowed  upon 
hiweelf. 

‘ llow  canty  ia  n noble  vpint  diaceniM 
From  hai.h  and  * dplinru'i*  matter  rhat  (lie*  out 
la  Conlumeticv,  make#  a none,  are)  niuAil'-fi.  Jonton. 

But  1 nni  aertivomed  to  *iieh  ihtiiea,  am],  *0  far  from  irritating  me  ara 
Ilia  enennr*  who  o*e  »n'h  weapon*,  that,  when  1 l-rnr  of  their  attach*,  it 
iv  *.-it«e  Mlitfaetlou  to  think  they  have  ihu.  emp'cvvd  tlie  malignity  which 
null  have  Wen  employed  entuew  here,  arwl  r«  nld  mu  hire  Wen  directed 
•£au,tl  any  per.un  whoni  it  could  poaaal  ly  m,.|«M  or  injuie  le*«.  The  Viper, 
however  vemuuou*  nt  pi«rpo»e.  i»  iiwraleu  in  effect,  while  it  t*  bitiny  at 
the  fi.e.  It  iv  arldom,  indeed,  that  1 wave  a word,  rr  a Ihcuylit,  upc-n 
tho*e  who  are  prrpeliiolly  «»«iilmy  me.  But  ablmn my,  11  1 ao,  the  per- 
•orali-i.-*  which  tlitfittrt  ou r current  literature,  ami  urrrve  ,.  .••>  CoNtto- 
rtray  a*  1 am,  both  by  pn  iciple  ami  tnci'tialMin,  1 inaae  no  profraaio,!  of 

1 • (Baron  Gera  mb,—  • German  Jew,  who,  for  *otni  time  eietird  much 

* public  attenlMwi  iu  Lomlou  by  die  extravagance  uf  hi*  drria.  Briuf  eery 

* trouhlewmr  a ad  rwetwrinf  m deuiendiu?  rvmuaeration  from  Gottnnoent, 
■or  a pr«t*‘Mil  he  had  made  nf  enra^me  a bmljr  of  Croat  troop*  to  th* 
■rrvice  of  l!*if  land,  he  wa*,  m lk(t,  *«nt  out  of  the  country  under  the  alien 
MLj 

» (The  “ Greer.  Men'*  wa*  a popu'ar  afterpiece,  *0  called  from  the  hero, 
• ao  wore  every  .hmf  gntn,  hat,  jdovee,  A c.,  At  r. } , 

t (Mr  P.  I.  Bhrlley  ujartl  hia  name,  with  the  addition  of  OvlOf,  « thn 

non-rewttahre.  When  the  offence  and  the  offender  ar*  rich  a*  to  call  foi 
the  whip  aud  the  l.rmudinjf -non,  it  liaa  Wen  both  *«cr  and  Ult  that  1 can  in- 
flict litem. 

**  Luid  Byron**  iimcnt  exacerbotion  i»  evidently  ; reduced  by  an  i»ilie(i(Ml 
of  thie  kind—  not  by  beamy  irrwirta  of  my  Conv'raotien,  four  yeata  *c«, 
trauvnkiitrd  linn  fi wn  LnjflnmJ.  The  cau*e  may  '.e  found  in  Ceitaiii  remark* 
upon  the  Matainc  acliool  uf  puetry,  contained  in  .njr  nrefaoe  10  the  • Viniw  of 
Juilfrmer.t.'  Well  would  11  Iv  lor  Lord  Hymn  if  be  could  l««>k  back  upon 
any  of  lu*  wntutr*,  With  a*  much  aamlaction  a*  1 *h»:l  alwny*  do  1 j>on 
wti.it  I*  there  laid  uf  that  lUfitinna  achuol.  M«ny  p*r..un.  and  pinMi  n. 
pecially,  have  caprriurd  their  rratilude  to  me  l<  t bn> i"g  epplwd  me  brood. 
mX'iron  » here  it  wae  *n  richly  dr *erved.  Tlie  FMmburicIi  R.  • iewer,  mdreil, 
with  that  huiHiratde  lee'.u.f  by  w htrh  ha  critic i*ni»  air  *o  peculiarly  di*. 
tniyut*li<d,  »uppre*anif  ;|.e  remark*  theimelve*.  l a*  immned  them  wholly 
to  envy  on  my  part.  1 *ive  him,  hi  thi*  inethncr,  full  'redit  for  aincc/iiy  : 1 
Where  he  waa  equally  1nrap.1l.le  0/  comprehendiiiir  a wor'l.wr  moine,  or  of 
ii.venni'f  a wor*«  , and  a*  1 have  nevtr  coed  extended  10  rxp o*e,  m any  in- 
nance,  hi*  inliful  in* Vvolrncf.  I thank  turn  for  bavins,  in  ‘hi*,  atnpjwd  i( 
bare  humrli,  and  exhibited  11  in  it*  bald,  naked,  bimI  iii.iSiifiriaed  llrli-rmlty. 

“Loid  By /mi,  like  hi*  eiicormaal,  ha*  not  ventured  10  tiu.c  tlie  mutter  of 
thoae  anmiatlvrraioria  into  view.  He  rnureala  the  lect,  that  they  are  di. 
rreted  agau.it  lb*  author*  of  b!a*pherm>u*  and  ta*eivn-u*  ’ .i.  *einn*( 
men  wh«',  not  content  with  irMliilieinK  their  own  vice*,  labor  to  m.»kr  ott  er* 
the  alavea  of  aruanalilv,  like  lhem*el*e*.  ajfuie.n  pulin'  p-nider*.  who, 
mmflinf  impiety  with  lewilueM,  *eek  al  nur*  to  d**irny  the  r ent  • ' Micial 
cnder,  and  to  carry  Drufaualian  and  pollutiuit  into  |*iutr  familie*,  and  mto 
die  heart*  of  iridivijuala. 

*•  Hie  I.oidilup  bee  thouaht  it  not  uiil.ecominy  in  him  to  call  me  a ccrihtder 
of  all  wotk.  I^t  ilw  wind  ecrifcfc'rr  paaa,  it  1*  an  appellation  which  will 
not  atich,  like  'hat  uf  (Ac  Antonie  erAoof.  But,  if  a *cn  - r,  bow  am  1 0110 
of  nil  work/  l will  tell  Lend  Byron  wbat  I have  nur  *cr.bl»|eJ  - what  kind  of 
work  1 h * v*  nor  done.  1 have  ne»er  iiubli»hed  libel*  upon  ttiy  fnrndsand 
acquaintance,  exprenod  my  aorrow  lor  thow  lllvtv,  and  called  them  in 
during  a mood  of  bviivr  mind— and  then  retuued  them,  alien  the  evil  *ptr>t, 
which  for  a time  had  been  ca«t  out,  had  returned  and  taken  poweMion,  with 
•wen  other*,  leiora  wicked  than  tuinwlf.  1 have  never  hIum-.I  ‘lie  p<'W*r,  of 
which  every  author  i*  in  acme  derrre  poaaeaaed,  to  Wound  tl>e  rli  irvrttr  of  a 
man,  or  the  heart  of  a woman.  1 have  never  arm  into  the  world  a te-ok  to 
which  1 did  not  dare  10  affix  my  name  ; or  which  1 feared  t»  claim  in  a court 
of  (nance,  if  It  were  pirated  by  a knaviafi  lionkaeller.  1 have  never  rrann- 
fariurad  furniture  Ibr  the  brothel.  None  of  tAaae  /Ainf*  hare  1 done  , unei* 
of  the  fo  il  work  by  which  literature  t*  perverted  to  tl  e injure  of  mankind. 
My  hand*  are  clean  , there  ta  no  'tlamiard  epot'  upon  tbrm  -nu  latnt,  which 
■all  th*  perluuie*  of  Arabia  will  not  awevien.* 

“Of  the  wnrk  which  1 Anr*  done,  it  becotnea  me  not  here  to  »p*»k.  aae* 
only  ta  relato*  ro  lb*  Satanic  School,  and  it*  Cory pl.reua,  the  author  of 
* Dm  Juan.*  I have  herd  up  that  achool  to  public  rle'c-i.,'.  . 11,  a*  c *»m**  to 
tb«  raltpon,  th*  ihmiiuuoim,  and  Dir  domeatie  niuralv  of  the  country.  1 
oave  given  lliem  a ileaignaiMirt  10  wJkicA  /Aviv /minder  and  ir.idrr  on.  were.  I 
have  writ  a alone  from  11. y aling  Which  haa  aini'ten  their  tL.i  vth  in  the  ‘jre- 
head.  1 have  faMoned  hi*  name  upon  th*  gibtiet,  far  reproach  and  .(no- 
rm nr.  at  lonr  at  tt  ehatl  endure.— Take  it  doarn  wlio  ran  ' 

“One  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  betur*  f conclude. —When  he  attack* 
me  again,  let  it  b#  in  rheme.  Fur  one  Who  kaiM  if  tie  command  uf  him- 
a* If,  it  will  1*  a great  advantage  that  hia  temper  aluitild  Le  *.l  'tgvd  to  keep 
fun*.  Arni  white  be  may  Mill  in.tt.lg*  in  <h«  tame  ran  knew  nu-l  i-i'uleac*  of 
uiault,  tho  metre  wMI,  in  *orae  degree,  *e*m  to  iewen  tie  vuSgjruy.'* 

Lord  Byron,  without  wailing  for  the  closing  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  hud  already  “ attacked"  Mr.  bonthey  **  in 
rhyme."  On  October  1,  1621,  he  says  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

**  I have  written  abnui  aixty  utnui  of  a poem,  in  octave  eianta*.  (in  th* 
Pulc.i  atyla,  which  the  fuule  in  England  think  waa  invented  by  Win*  brraA— 
it  it  a*  old  at  the  hill*,  in  Italy.) called  *Th*  Vimw*  of  Ji-lgmenr.'by  Quevedo 
Redivivue.  In  thia  it  i*  my  mtcntinn  lo  put  lb*  aau]  Gvurgr'*  Apavlwtiw  m 
a Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  I’uvl  Lourratr,  lor  hia  prvfaee  and 
hu  other  drmenla." 

Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  some  length  in  the  perform- 
ance thus  announced,  before  Mr.  Southey’s  letter  to  the 
“ Courier"  fell  into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's 
feelings  were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  ri  venge 
m ink-shed,  but  on  the  instant  dispatched  ti  cartel  of  mortal 
defiance  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Ktnnaird,— to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February 
6, 1822:— 

“ 1 h*v»  girt  ffovtih**'*  pr*irnd*d  r*ply : wh»i  rrraaina  to  b*  dim*  i*  fo 
call  him  out.  The  qucumii  r*.  would  li*  com*  1 for,  il  h*  would  nn|,  tho 
who  It  thing  would  app*ar  rldiculoua,  if  I w*r*  10  lake  n long  and  •ifvna.v* 
journay  to  no  p*irp<>o».  VoH  miwi  ]•*  my  aecond,  and,  a*  »«eh,  1 with  to 
conoull  vnu.  1 apply  lo  yuu  a*  rwi*  wrll  vrr»*d  in  th*  uur  1".  or  n luirmi. 
chi*.  Of  eonrav  1 *h»ll  com*  lo  England  a*  private  y a*  p*'*aiblp,  and  icav* 
it  (auppoamr  (hat  1 wa*  th*  aurvivor ) in  th*  tome  manner;  having  no  other 
object  which  conhl  bring  mo  into  that  country  except  to  tett.'e  quarrel*  ac- 
cumulated during  my  aioence.** 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  jtisilv  appreciating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  written  the  challenge 
which  this  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  friend  after  the 
1 spite  of  such  u period  as  must  intervene  before  the  return 
of  post  from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  war- 
like missive  aside;  and  it  never  was  heard  of  by  Mr. 
Southey  until  after  the  death  of  ils  author.  Meantime 
I,ord  Byron  had  continued  his  “ attack  in  rhyme"— and  Am 
**  Vision  of  Judgment,"  after  ineffectual  negotiations  with 
various  publishers  in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light  in 
1822,  in  tne  pages  of  the  unfortunate  “ Liberal.”] 
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I think  I know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
■ whom  he  i* **  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
' m the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures  in 
* any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ; nud  this  is 
J saying  a great  deal.  But  1 have  a few  questions  to  ask. 
Istlv,  Is  Mr  Southey  the  author  of  “ Wat  Tarter?” 
2<ily,  \\  as  he  not  refused  a remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was 
9 blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?* 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  iu  full 
parliament,  “ a rancorous  reuegudo  ?”* 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  !* 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether with  what  conscience  dure  he  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may? 

1 say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a proceed- 
ing; its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ; but  I wish  to  touch 
upon  the  vwlirr,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a little  in  some  recent 
publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  “ Anti-jacobin” 
by  his  present  patrons.*  Ilcuce  all  this  ''skimblc-scani- 
ble  stuff"  about  .Sutanie,"  and  so  forth.  However, 
it  is  worthy  of  him — “ yuali*  ah  iacepta." 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  ti»e  political  opin- 
ions of  a |K»rtion  of  the  public  in  the  following  |MX*rn, 
they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have  writ- 
ten hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every  tiling  else, 
for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had  they  been  u|*ou 
auotlier  subject.  But  to  attempt  to  cuitouize  a inou- 
arcti,  who,  whatever  were  his  household  virtues,  was 
neither  a successful  nor  a patriot  king,  — inasmuch 
as  several  yours  of  his  reign  passed  in  war  with  Ameri- 
ca and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggression  upon 
France, — like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessarily  be- 


gets opposition.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be 
spoken  of  in  this  new  “ Vision,"  his  public  career  will 
not  be  more  favorably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his 
private  virtues  (although  a little  expensive  to  the  na- 
tion) there  can  be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treatei 
of,  I cun  only  say  that  1 know  as  much  about  them, 
and  (as  an  honest  mau)  have  a better  right  to  talk  of 
1 them,  than  Rol»ert  Southey.  I have  also  treated  them 
| more  tolerautly.  The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane 
| creature,  the  laureate,  deals  ubout  his  judgments  in 
j the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in  this.  If 
j it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be  something 
worse.  I don’t  thiuk  that  there  is  much  more  to  say 
at  present 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS 

P.  S, — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with 
which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse 
ill  this  “ Vision.”  But,  for  precedents  upon  such 
points.  I must  refer  him  to  Fielding’s  “ Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  next,"  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself, 
the  said  Qticvedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated.  The 
reader  is  ulso  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doctrinal 
tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed  ; that  the  person 
of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which 
is  more  than  cau  be  said  for  the  Laureale.  who  hath 
thought  proper  to  mnke  him  talk,  not  " like  a school 
divine,”  hut  like  the  unseholarliko  Mr.  Southey.  The 
whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven  ; and 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci’s  Morgunte  Maggiore, 
Swift’s  Tale  of  a Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  &c.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works 
not  intended  to  be  serious.  lj.  R. 

Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a good  Chris- 
tian nud  vindictive,  threatens,  I understand,  a reply  to 


* (to  1891,  when  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  lur  an  injunction  Jo  rcsirain  the  publication  of 
“Wat  Tyler,”  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing judgment  — ” 1 have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits, 
and  have  read  the  book  itself.  The  hill  goes  the  length  of 
staling,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
year  1T1JI . that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has 
been  published  by  the  defendants  without  Ins  sanction  or 
authority;  and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits 
which  lav  ariM'ii  iroru,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the 
pablicalioi  i have  examined  the  cases  that  1 have  been 
able  to  meet  with  containing  precedents  for  injuneuons  of 

| this  nature.  an<|  I find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground 
''  of  a title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a 
J distinction  lias  been  laken.  to  which  a considerable  weight 
of  authority  attaches,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of 
j Lord  Chief  Jus  t Byre  , w ho  has  expressly  laid  it  down, 
i that  a person  c*..nol  recover  in  damages  for  a work  which 
! is.  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  do  injury  lo  the  public.  Upon 
i the  1‘iimc  principle  this  court  refused  an  injunction  in  the 
\ case  of  Will  cut"  (Peter  Pindar)  Walker,  inasmuch  as 
be  could  not  have  recovered  damages  in  an  action.  After 
■ the  fullest  cnnodcration,  1 remain  of  the  same  opinion  ns 
! that  which  1 entertained  in  deciding  the  case  referred  to. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  luto  my  consideration,  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  that  I cannot  grant  tius  injunction,  until  after 
llr  Southey  dial  I have  established  his  right  to  the  property 
ky  action. "—Injunction  refused.] 

* (Mr.  William  Smith.  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  made  a virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

j Hth  of  March,  1*17,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a letter  in 
the  Conner.] 

* {Among  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Southey’s  juvenile  muse, 
we  find  this 

“ Inscription  fur  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  w here 
Henry  Martin,  tho  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty 
years. 

**  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Marlin  linger'd.  Often  have  these  walls 


Echo’d  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prison.  Not  to  him 
Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun’s  delightful  beams  ; 

Save  when  through  you  high  bars  he  pour'd  a sad 
And  broken  splendor.  Dost  thou  ask  Ins  crime  ? 

Hr  had  rtbfird  at'amst  the  Ktnp,  and  sot 
In  judgment  on  him  ; for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaiicd  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams’  but  such 
As  Plato  loved ; such  as,  with  holy  zeal, 

Our  Mahon  worsblpp’d.  Blessed  hopes!  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days. 

When  Christ  shall  coroe,  and  all  things  be  fulfill'd.”! 

« {The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Re- 
gicide's Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Cunning,  appeared  in 
the  “ Anh-jacobtn 

“ Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  where 
Mrs  Brownrigg,  the  'Prentice -Cldc  wap  confined, 
previous  to  her  execution. 

'*  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came, 

Here  Brownrigg  linger'd.  Often  have  these  cells 
Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream’d  for  fresh  geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 

St  (Dies,  its  fair  varieties  expand  . 

Till  at  the  last  in  slow  •drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  f 
She  whipp’d  two  female  'prentices  to  death. 

And  hid  them  in  the  eoal-holr.  For  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage  schemes 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Ortliyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ; such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton,  when  at  college.  For  this  art 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws!  but  time  shad 
come, 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  tepoti’d.*] 
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' this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thut  his  visionary 
I faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a little 
i more  judgment,  properly  so  called : otherwise  he  will 
1 get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  npostote  jaco- 
J bins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a speei- 
I men  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  “one  Mr. 
I Landor,”  who  cultivates  much  private  renown  in  the 
shape  of  Latin  verses  ; and  not  long  ago,  the  poet 
laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeared),  ono  of  his 
fugilivo  lyrics,  ii|m»i  tho  strength  of  a poem  called 
Oebir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same  Gcbir 
tho  uforesaid  Savage  Landor'  (for  such  is  his  grim 
cognomen)  pulleth  into  tho  infernal  regions  no  less  u 
person  than  tho  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey’s 
heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third  ! See  also 
how  personal  Savage  bccometh,  when  lie  hath  a mind. 
Tho  following  is  his  portrait  of  our  lute  gracious 
sovereign : — 

(Prince  Gcbir  having  descended  into  the  infernal  regions, 
the  sh  <les  of  his  royal  nnccstoi  $ are,  at  his  request,  called 
up  to  his  view  ; and  he  exclaims  to  Ins  ghostly  guide)— 
“Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ! what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow! 

Listen  : him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 

Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hung 
He  too  nm.Migst  my  ancestors  ! I hate 
The  despot,  lint  the  dastard  I despise. 

Was  he  our  countryman  1" 

“ Alas,  O king ! 

Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accursed 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  northeast.” 

“ He  was  a warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  ?” 

‘•Gebir,  lie  fear’ll  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 

Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored  ; 

Ami  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander’d,  as  stones  to  exorcise,  a sling, 

Aud  the  tame  cruelly  and  cold  caprice— 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  I address'd,  adored !" — 

(Jtbir,  p.  2ft. 

I omit  noticing  somo  edifying  Ithyphnllics  of  Sa- 
vagius,  wishing  to  keep  tho  proper  veil  over  them,  if 
his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  Buf- 
fer it ; but  certainly  tlieso  teachers  of  “ great  moral 
lessons”  are  apt  to  tie  found  in  strange  company. 
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i. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  tho  celestial  gate : 

Ilis  k“~>  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trotu.e  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  wtis  full. 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  “ eighty-eight” 

The  devils  had  ta’en  a louger,  stronger  pull, 
And  “ a pull  all  together,”  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

II. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 

And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  tho  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a runaway  young  star  or  two, 


i (Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  author  of  “ Count  Julian, 

a tragedy  Imaginary  Conversations,”  in  three  senes— 
and  various  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
and  difference  of  politics  has  never  disturbed  their  personal 
feelings  towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  has  long  resided 
in  Italy.] 

* (George  III  died  the  29th  of  January,  1820,— a year  in 


Or  wild  colt  of  a comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o’er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  pluyful  tail. 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  t wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  sernphs  had  retired  on  high, 

Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 
Terrestrial  business  till’d  naught  ill  I he  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel’s  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  iudoed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 

That  ho  had  stripp’d  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

Aud  yet  was  in  urreur  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  uguinst  his  will  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out, 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven  ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 

So  many  conquerors’  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew  ; 

Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 

They  threw  thoir  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 

The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust 

VI.  ‘ 

This  liy  the  way ; ’tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from : even  tho  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr’d, 

So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen’d  every  sword, 

It  almost  quench’d  his  innuto  thirst  of  evil. 

/Here  Satan’s  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 
Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  iu  reversion.) 

VII 

Let  ’b  skip  a few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant’s  lease, 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon ’t: 
’Twill  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  increase, 

“ With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,”  and  all  in  front. 
Like  Saint  John’s  foretold  beast ; but  ours  aro  born 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 

Iu  the  first  year  of  freedom’s  second  dawni * 3 

Died  Georgo  the  Third  ;a  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrunts,  till  euch  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A better  farmer  ne’er  brush’d  dew  from  lawn, 

A worse  king  never  left  a realm  undone ! 

He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

One  half  as  mad — and  t’  other  no  less  blind. 


which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.] 

* [Here,  pcrhnps,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing 
a few  of  Mr.  Southey’s  hexameters : — 

M Pensive,  thourh  not  in  (hottrhl,  I «tood  at  the  window,  btholiinf 
Mountain,  and  lake,  and  v&Ic ; tho  rallejr  durobed  of  iu  rerdiro  t 
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IX. 

He  died  ! — his  death  made-  no  great  stir  on  earth  ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp  ; there  won  profusion 
{ Of  velvet,  gilding,  (truss,  and  no  great  dearth 
I Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 

Bought  also;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  ami  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form’d  a sepulchral  melodrama.  Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock’d  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 
Who  eared  about  the  corpse  ? The  funeral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo.  [pall ; 
There  throbb'd  not  there  a thought  which  pierced  the 
Ami  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem’d  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
Thu  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold..* 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust  ! It  might 
Return  to  what  it  mutt  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  light 
Its  way  hack  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 

Bui  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
Whul  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million's  base  timmmimied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 

He ’s  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  baa  done  ; 

He ’s  buried  ; save  the  undertaker's  bill, 

Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 
For  him,  unless  be  left  a Herman  will ; 

But  where  ’«  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 

Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 

Of  const uucy  to  a bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII 

“ Hod  save  the  king  !”  It  is  a large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like  ; but  if  lie  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better ; for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  sr  me  slight  restriction, 

The  eternity  of  hell’s  hot  jurisdiction. 

Xiv 

I know  this  is  unpopular  ; I know 

'Tis  blasphemous ; I know  one  may  bo  damn’d 
For  hoping  no  oiic  else  may  e’er  be  so ; 

I know  my  catechism ; I know  we  are  cramm’d 

Tbi*  •«  1 thr  bell,  which  awhile  from  it*  Warning  had  reared. 

Brut  f"rih  »'►  •>.ir*  a?ni»i,  tali  t toil t Oir-  |hr  H'enrr  U rrruirif. 
'T.‘i  Jrej,  .Jr.li  unit,'!,  that  i«  heaty  anH  ntixir.if.il  a;  »ll  lime*, 

For  U '•  l * of  iukujIiij  atwa*e-  But  hratier  il.i>  .lay 
Frll  on  tlx1  Con^io...  r.r  Ha  ilr-prr  »m|  mmirnfoller  iift|Wt, 

Yen,  ii  !lir  h*»n  iiMink;  lor  tin.  wa.  llie  tlajr  when  the  her* Id, 

Break). if  hi.  w<inOa  UkiuIiI  proclaim,  lliai  G«ur|t  our  Kin;  (U  ile- 
puriej. 

Thnuii  r-v..«r.l!  I cried:  iKywuil  iedrliw'il  from  tamttm*. 

win-  ha.r  lain  mi  Innf  in  iiirniat  and  trimal  dorkne.*. 

Tlx  i ar'.  in  m'  hen  ten  f thy  plafe  !•  «n  Ilf  hi  ai.d  ii.  fhiry. 

C*  mr  a.1.1  !-l  iMJ.  -milinuf M a lUrlI.r.f  » Lire  tri.in  the  twilight 
Anewrr'-I.  I lnreWithal  I I'll  a ilridtr  n«  ol  lirf  filtnnc. 

With  a wiind  like  tlio  ruehinf  of  wind.,  or  the  nxftnf  ■*(  water*. 

If  fnsn  wi- lie.it  ,t  rmue,  I kt>i  w im-'.w  *.i.Mcfi  tlie  eeiritfe; 

Or  if  the  limn  ilaell  in  'h»l  llrone  11u.li  hml  rape  mini 

All  It.  e'er  in:  .uwr».  Of  etmi/lh  and  »f  llieughi  it  Iwrcfl  me; 

Hearing,  ar.!  eight,  anil  M-nec  were  goM.’’ 

S.H.tA«y'e  y it  ion  of  J urtgmmt  ) 
.f-S.  !>y  tlie  un wen  comforted,  rai*rd  I my  head  in  obedience. 

An  I m a eatilt  1 found  my  wit  placed,  arch'd  o»*t  an  all  atdee. 

Nanite  and  .y*  wa»  that  houae  of  (lie  (trad.  Around  it  we.v  eoffiua. 


With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o’erflow ; 

I know  that  nil  save  England’s  church  have  shamm'd. 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a damn'd  bad  purchase 

XV. 

God  help  us  all ! God  help  me  too  ! I am, 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 

Than  is  to  bring  to  laud  a late-hook’d  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 

Not  that  I’m  fit  for  such  a noble  dish 
As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry, 

Of  almost  everybody  born  to  die. 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o’er  his  keys  ; when,  lo  ! there  came 
A wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  dame  $ 
In  short,  a roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a saint  exclaim; 
But  he,  with  first  a start  and  then  a wink, 

Said,  “ There ’s  another  star  gone  out,  I think  !’* 

XVII. 

But  ere  lie  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A cherub  flapp’d  his  right  wing  o’er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn’d,  and  nibb’d  his  nose. 

“ Saint  porter,”  said  the  angel,  “ prithee  rise  !” 
Waving  a goodly  wing,  which  glow’d,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock’*  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  “ Well,  what’s  the  matter? 
Is  Lucifer  come  hack  with  all  this  clatter?” 

XVIII. 

“ No,”  quoth  tho  cherub ; “ George  the  Third  is 
dead.”*  [apostle : 

“ And  who  >«  George  the  Third?”  replied  the 
**  What  George  ? t chat  Third  ?”  44  The  king  of 

England.”  said 

The  angel.  44  Well ! he  won’t  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way  hut  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 

Because  the  lust  we  saw  here  had  a tuwtle, 

And  ne’er  would  have  got  into  heaven’s  good  graces, 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

“ Hr  was,  if  I remember,  king  of  France  ;* 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 

If  I had  had  my  sword,  as  I had  once  # 

When  I cut  cure  off,  1 had  cut  him  down ; 

I Hut  having  hut  my  key*,  and  not  my  brand, 
i I only  knock’d  hie  head  from  out  his  hand. 

Each  in  it*  niche.  and  p..ll*lai«l  urn*,  ami  funeral  hatrhroenU, 

Vr.»»i»  ui  Tymn  dye,  reinming  their  Kin  * im'aded: 

H'i.?"iiry  viv>d  •till, «•  il  Irrah  from  thr  touch  of  the  limner; 

N . »•«»  the  )',.UU'ii  fnnpt.iu-r  the  roldw  broidery,  tamiati.l. 

Whence  <*«na«  the  li.'h'  »herM  r tl.nl  place  of  di  alh  we*  ..xotmdl 
Fur  .here  «t.  n>»  bmp,” 

• [“O'er  i hr  adamantine  ra'ra  an  anpvl  atom)  >m  the  wmunit. 

11.  I b«  e»(-li»iiiiM,  Kinf  fir.-re*  nr  Hr.  r land  c o«»r . h lOlmlrment! 
il'«r  heaven  ! It  Angela  lie  «r  ! Snub  nf  the  Urod  »ixl  th*  Wicked 
W)i4ni  r.  'iicem*,  annul;  Thmi  Hell.brinf  forth  I. n'Cukri! 

A « 1 hr  *i  • . •'!*  •iimiimne  erma  ut’rr'd.the  Wiinl»,*hr  » err  * u-m;, 

Bi>r-'  >t  ab ''.*‘1  tlir»i*  l!»4*en ; anil  Hell,  in  her  neiliermcct  :r*<atr% 
lit  mil  Mill  obey 'U  in  tliunay. 

— — A fnultittnUiM.ua  armyr 
Came  at  lb*  awful  call.  In  wrmriicle  inclminr. 

Tier  or*r  tier  they  trxik  thetr  piece  : ah*ft«  in  tlie  dManre, 

Far  a«  thr  .i^ht  ft»t1»l  |Mrrre,  that  jtloriou*  company;  g i.m'd 
Fr  -m  the  «kirt*  of  tfce  riiimny  a.vinHy,  a dippecp  T»por 
I Rr*r  in  the  blur  eerenr.ar.il  o.uviujf  otiward  it  .leepen'J, 

Taking  a licuiri  form.** — thid.\ 

* [Lotus  XVI.,  guillotined  in  January,  ITUS.] 
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XX. 

j “ And  then  he  set  up  such  a headless  howl, 

That  till  the  saints  came  out  aud  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St.  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 

That  fellow  Paul — the  parvenU ! The  skin 
Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin, 

So  as  to  muko  a murtyr,  never  sped 
Better  than  did  this  weak  aud  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

“ But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 

There  would  have  been  a different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a spell ; 

And  so  thus  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk : it  may  bo  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  douo  below.” 

XXII. 

The  angel  answer’d,  “Peter!  do  not  {tout: 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 

Ho  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  douht : 

My  business  and  yonr  own  is  not  to  iuquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do.” 

XXIII. 

Whilo  tints  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a rush  of  mighty  wind, 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
.Some  silver  stream,  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Indo, 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed,)  and  ’midst  them  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  thei*  fellow-traveller  ou  a cloud.' 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  np  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 
A Spirit  of  a different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved  ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-toss’ d ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 

And  where  he  gazed  a gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne’er  to  be  enter’d  more  by  him  or  Sin, 


I [“Then  I Kin/.  Fr*>m  a fllotu!  whrh  rorrrM  the  pavement 

lit*  <>  ;mup"*«+:  li***vri»w^ftl  lit*  fare  Hireetecf,  [tended. 

U*-  * vi- :*% <* r ■ I hi*cve»«r<f  mid  (K-itvfovtrtl  hi*  arm*  were  ex- 

Prt-*#n  'y  «sif  *|»p|V>hr?lM  I©  hllD  With  joifii*  « ’>el».trKf ; 

He  «»f  ait  un,  to  .m  li  utr  of  »c,  the  mumiii  l^renred  u* 

When  hi:  ii.wSi  m»«f,  nml  lm  reidhiin  viftue,  mere  nee'let).  f me  T — 

Thmi \ Ih*  34t*>arefl|  liete  I Thru*  IV*rrrvt»t  mmtnouM  txfor* 
Thru,  A*  hi*  ihiihI  |o  the  w«itt  of  thr  r©n»itiy  tevencl, 

Whit?  «*f  • • S.m*.  lie  aik'd,  vrhsl  Court#  by  (hf  Pi  luce  hut  hern  f«'lo**tl  t 
Ri/ht  i.t  !,h  Father's  hmh  tlir  R#eent  trod.  w.x*  the  *n«wer: 
K*r».i  lii ‘ i he  prove*!  aud  *•♦#,  At  a tune  wenicn#**  of  *rr»>r 
Wtut’d  *nnlc  i in  thadir,  anil  t*»  rum  hav»*  hurl**!  iu  It# A*H<ur/.— 
i*  ?h#t>  in  ln«',  with  »*fety  am!  honor ! tlir  Motrtrfi 

Cfi#-!,  mid  h**  r ispM  hi*  IwiitN,—  I thnni:  O im*i»*ifnl  F-slhrt ! 

Peac»*  hath  >•«*#•»•  won  by  die  »Wvr'l,  the  faithful  minuter  au*wcr\i. 
Part*  liath,"  Ate.  — 5ou(Ary.J 

s [See  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry’s  Voyage,  in  IS19-20.  for 
the  Discovery  of  a Northwest  passage. — ••  I believe  it  is 
almost  Impossible  for  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  w hich  tins  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
luminous  arch  had  broken  into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
with  much  rapidity  indifferent  directions,  varying  continually 
in  shajie  and  interest,  and  extending  themselves  from  north, 
by  the  east,  to  north.  At  one  time  a part  of  the  arch  near  the 
zenith  was  bent  into  convolutions  resembling  those  of  a snake 


With  such  a glance  of  supernatural  hate, 

As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within  ; 

He  patter’d  with  his  keyH  at  a great  rate, 

And  sweated  through  his  upostolic  skin : 

Of  courso  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  somo  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 

lake  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ; and  they  felt 
A tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 

And  form’d  a circle  like  Orion’s  belt  [whither 

Around  their  . j>oor  old  charge ; who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  hud  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes,  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  wo  learn  tho  angels  are  all  Tories.) 

XXVII. 

As  things  wero  in  this  jiostnre,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  a universal  hue 

Of  many -color’d  flume,  until  its  tinges 
Reach’d  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  sume  seen,  when  ice-bound 
By  Cuptuin  Party  ’s  crow,  in  “ Melville’s  Sound.”’ 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A beautiful  und  mighty  Thing  of  Eight,3 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight: 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  lie  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote,*  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

’Twas  the  archangel  Michael:  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There’s  scarce  a scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 

From  the  fiends’  leader  to  the  angels’  prince 
There  also  are  somo  altar-pieces,  though 
I really  can’t  say  that  they  much  evince 
One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 

But  let  tho  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good  ; 

A goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ; the  portal  pass’d — lie  stood  ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary — 


m motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an  appearance  which  we 
had  not  before  observed!  The  end  towards  the  north  was 
also  bent  like  a shepherd’s  crook.  The  usual  pule  light  of 
the  aurora  strongly  resembled  that  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus ; a very  slight  tinge  of  red  was 
noticed  on  this  occasion,  when  the  aurora  was  most  vivid, 
but  no  other  colors  were  visible.”  1*.  135.) 

3 [“ Thu*  •«  !>r  methnii/hi  the  r.trfoundmt  ♦j>0CC  ditttled; 

Over  Krmf  I ’li*’  mnnitr  iiher;  briiMtli 

I,it  *.!»#  to!  id  « of  firmament  »pr*in!  I»k#  a pavrtnent, 

W ihr/r  n/hl  in'!  C 

Br</h'evt  il  »e#n»M  mi  the  K**t,  wrier#  ih#  New  Jerusalem  g irar'l. 
F.ui  i if  mi  on  a hdc,  ilirrc  i(oin)  tin  Origin  I Ctljr. 
li.- 'limn/  nlmr  it  ’•Iioj*  ; it*  td«er«  •ml  cupola*  f mu# 

Hi/h  hi  the  air  •ereii#,  with  the  l.f/hinr**  «!  fuii!  in  the  i.mncf, 
\N'h#rr  on  ilietr  breadth  th*  iplfmlur  lav  interne  •ml  rj  »HUJ 
Pun  u r‘t  • Unii-r  flow,  nml  <\  fhOlt  qtifk  icedit*  . «i«  mo*  . 

Like  the  bitrntmr  Jiyropu* ; and  turret#  «mJ  jumnrlft  ijttrt.rJ, 

I"  vim*  in  Jet*  of  li/lit,  with  a diamond-Hlcr  ,r>r  \ corn*  ant. 

Drawing  n*  «r,  I l #f»#M  mhat  ovtr  the  portal  wa*  wr:»trn 
Tig*  in  the  Gale,”  iic.-SotilAfy.J 

* [Johanna  Southcote,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied  her- 
self, and  was  believed  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be 
with  child  of  a new  Messiah,  died  in  JS15.  There  is  u full 
account  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  498.] 
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(I  say  young,  begging  to  lx*  understood 

Bv  looks,  not  years;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St.  Peter, 

But  merely  that  they  seem’d  a little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherub*  and  the  saints  bow’d  down  before 
That  arch-angolic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a god  ; blit  this  uo'er  nursed 
Pride  iu  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker’s  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 

He  knew  him  but  tho  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

| Such  was  their  power,  thut  neither  could  forget 
Hi*  former  friend  aud  future  foe;  but  still 
) There  wax  a high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither’s  eye,  as  if  ’twere  less  their  will 
- Thai,  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  “ champ  clou”  the  spheres. 

XXXIII 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space:  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A heavenly  visit  thrice  a year  or  so ; 

And  that  “ the  sous  of  God,*’  like  those  of  clay, 
Must  keep  him  company  ; and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil — but  ’twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a theologic  tract. 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  bo  allegory  or  a fact, 

But  a true  narrative ; and  thus  I pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  sncli  and  such  an  act. 

As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

’Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspiciou, 

Aud  accurate  ns  any  other  visiou 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  iu  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven  ; like  eastern  thresholds  is 
The  place  where  Death’s  grand  cause  is  argued  o’er, 
And  souls  despatch’d  to  that  world  or  to  this; 
j And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
i A civil  aspect:  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

| Vet  still  between  his  Dark  ucs*  and  his  Brightness 
There  pass'd  a mutual  gluuco  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

Tho  Archangel  bow’d,  not  like  a modem  beau 
But  with  u graceful  oriental  heud, 

Pressing  one  radiaut  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  Is  supposed  to  tend 
He  turn’d  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Satan  met  hit  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  u mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

' He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instunt ; and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  uo  meaus  could  or  should 
Make  out  a case  to  he  exempt  from  wo 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings  endued 
With  better  sense  and  heart*,  whom  history  mentions. 
Who  long  have  “ paved  hell  with  their  gi*od  inten- 
tions.”1 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began:  “ What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
Now  dead,  mid  brought  before  the  Lord  ? What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 

That  thou  cuiist  claim  him?  Speak  ! ami  do  thy  will, 
If  it  lie  just : if  iu  Ills  earthly  span 
Ho  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
Hi*  duties  as  a king  and  mortal,  say. 

And  he  is  thin©  ; if  not,  let  him  have  wav  ” 

XXXIX. 

“ Michael !”  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  “ e>  n here, 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  serveut,  must 
I claim  my  subject : and  will  make  appear 
That  as  lie  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 
Were  of  his  weaknesses;  yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign'd  o’er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

“ Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it  was, 

Once,  more  thy  masters:  but  I triumph  not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ; nor,  alas! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things: 

I think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, — 

XLI. 

“ And  these  but  as  a kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  us  lord  ; aud  even  had 
I such  an  inclination,  ’twere  (as  you 

Well  know)  euperflnotm ; they  are  grown  bo  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves : so  much  more  road 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I worse. 

XLII. 

“ Look  to  tho  earth,  I said,  and  say  again  : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 

Began  in  youth’s  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 

The  world  nnd  ho  both  wore  a different  form, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  tho  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  rail’d  him  king:  through  many  a storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLI  II. 

" Ho  came  to  his  sceptre  young ; ho  leaves  it  old. 

Ix>ok  to  tho  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 

And  left  it ; and  his  annals  too  behold, 

How  to  a minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 

How.  grow  upon  his  heart  a thirst  for  gold, 

Tho  beggar’s  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
Tho  meanest  hearts  ; and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

['*  No  His  at  In  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare  was 
more  xensit.e  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than 
Dr.  Johnson  ; he  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance 

on  this  subject,  ‘Sir,  hell  is  pavcil  with  good  intentions.*”— 
Uoneeil,  vol.  v.  p.  305,  ed.  1835.] 

I 
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XLIV. 

44  Tis  true,  he  won  a too!  from  first  to  lent, 

(I  have  tho  workmen  safe ;)  but  an  a tool 
So  let  Inin  be  consumed.  From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  nil© 

Of  monarch* — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  tho  Caesars’  school, 
Toko  tho  worst  pupil ; and  produce  a reign 
More  drench’d  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the  slain. 

XLV. 

44  He  ever  wan'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  an  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter'd  tho  word  4 Liberty !’ 

Found  George  tho  Third  their  first  opponent.  Whoa© 
History  was  ever  stain’d  as  his  will  bo 
With  national  and  individual  woes? 

I grant  Ins  household  nlwtuinnco ; I grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  moot  monurchs  want ; 


XLV I. 

44  I know  he  was  a constant  consort ; own 
He  was  a decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a throne ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius*  hoard. 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite’s  supper  shown. 

I grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Millions  who  found  him  what  oppret«iou  chose. 


XLV  II. 

44  The  New  World  shook  him  off ; the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  : he  leaves  heirs  on  inauy  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ; drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A lewon  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ; but  let  them  quake  ! 

XLV  I II. 

44  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 
A part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 

Freedom  to  worship—  not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michuel,  bu*  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter ! Cold 
Must  l>©  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr’d 
Tlio  fo©  to  Catholic  participation 
III  all  the  license  of  a Christian  nation. 


XLIX. 

44  True  ! ho  allow'd  them  to  pray  God : but  as 
A consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Whir,,  would  have  placed  them  upon  tho  same  baa© 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saiuts  in  awe.” 
But  her©  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  44  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
While  I am  guard,  may  I b©  damn’d  myself! 

L. 

44  Sooner  will  I with  Cerberus  exchange 
My  office  (aud  hit  in  no  sinecure) 


> (George  I ll.’s  determination  against  the  Catholic  claims  J 

f I — ■ - **  From  ih«  oprwxtfc  rejpnei. 

Ilea  * jr  ni.J  nitph'i rou,  Mon,!,  rvirj  on,  and  completed  tha  rtrcU. 

Tt»rc  with  the  Spirit,  «rriir»*cj,  m congenial  darknea*  enrelopad, 

Were  the  Soul*  ui  the  Wicked,  who,  w.liul  m ^uili  ud  error, 

Choae  ill*  aemce  <1  *in,  and  ih.w  were  at  i dm-  iU 
Clian**  of  place  to  ilrnn  brought  no  repnreal  from  anjruiah  ; 

Tb  in  their  e*«l  "h-nift ond  de.ncuf  impotent  maii<e, 
to*;,  and  hits,  anj  Ua*|ili,m»ui  tagr,  am]  rernara*  >4im»»ilinjf. 
Carried  ■ hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  altlieuon, 

•o  a abatractad  -he  aanae,  mif  hi  be  deem'd  a rrmiaaioo  of  torment. 
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Than  see  this  royal  bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  !*’ 

44  Saint !"  replied  Satan,  “ you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  vour  satellite*  endure  y 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  b©  given, 

I’ll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.” 

LL 

Hero  Michuel  interposed : 44  Good  saint ! and  devil ! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ; you  both  .‘utruu  discretion. 

Saint  Peter ! you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  ! excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 

And  condescension  to  the  vulgar’s  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  setonon. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  7” — “ No.” — *'  If  you  pleaBe, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.” 


LI  I. 

Then  Solan  turn’d  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr’d  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 

Although  we  find  him  sometime*  in  our  skies; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planet*,  and  hell’s  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Satan’s  most  sublime  inventions.’ 

LIII. 

This  was  a signal  unto  such  damn'd  soul* 

As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  control* 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come  ; no  station 
Is  their*  particularly  in  the  roll* 

Of  hell  assign'd  ; but  where  their  iucliuation 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game. 

They  may  raugo  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — a*  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  iu  their  loins or  like  to  an  44  eutrd” 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free -masonry. 

I borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Bring  eluy  myself.  Let  not  those  spirit*  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

Wo  know  their  posts  are  nobler  fur  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a second, 

For  every  ray  that  travel*  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a year, 

If  that  tho  summer  is  not  too  severe  :* — 

LVL 

I say  that  I can  tell — *twas  half  a minute : 

I know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  nublime, 


At  the  edjje  of  th*  cloud.  (ha  Priiwea  of  IXrimm  wet-  rrm.haU'd  , 
Dimly  iIikmH  within  were  wiiijfi  amt  tracoknl  lace*. 

And  in  tht  thick  abac  tire  m*r»  *iruffclrd  a rBuni.oua  uproar, 

Jtailmr,  ami  lory,  and  acrife,  that  l he  wind*  deep  U..|«  t»i  da rtrJD 
Jtoi.'d  like  a troubled  *«a,  with  a wide  and  a manifold  met  mm." 

Jjwtiay.J 

* (A  gold  or  gilt  key.  peeping  from  below  the  skirts  otf  ihs 
coat,  mark*  a lord  chamberlain.  J 

* [An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole's  expression  in  • letter 
— " The  summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  stvtrttf,") 
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I And  if  they  mn  a nice,  they  would  not  will  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  courier*  hound  for  their  owu  clime.  | 
| The  sun  takes  up  some  years  fur  every  ray 
| To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a day. 

LVIl. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  sizo 
Of  lialf-a-crown,  a little  speck  appear’d, 
i (I've  seen  a something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  .Egonn,  ere  a squall ;)  it  near'd, 

And.  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise  ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer’d, 

Or  intis  steer'd,  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer ; — 

LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice  ;)  and  then  it  grew  a cloud ; 

I And  so  it  was — a cloud  of  witnesses.1 * * * S * * * 
' But  such  a cloud ! No  land  e'er  saw  a crowd 
I Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ; 

They  shadow’d  with  their  myriads  space  ; their  loud 
And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese, 

(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a goose,) 

And  realized  the  phrase  of  “ hell  broke  loose.” 

LIX. 

Here  crash’d  a sturdy  onth  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn’d  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 

There  Baddy  hrogued  “ By  Jasns !” — “ What ’s  your 
wuii  r 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim’d:  the  French  ghost 
swore 

In  certain  terms  I sha’n’t  translate  in  full, 

.•Vs  the  first  coachman  will ; and  ’midst  the  war, 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

“ Oar  president  is  going  to  war,  I guess.” 

LX. 

I Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Hutch,  aud  Dane; 

In  short,  a universal  shoal  of  shades, 

| From  Otaheite’s  isle  to  .Salisbury  Plain, 
i Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 

! Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  11s  clulis  in  cards  are  against  spades: 

All  summon'd  by  this  grand  “ subpffina,’’  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn’t  be  damn’d  like  me  or  you. 


He  turn’d  nil  colors — as  a peacock’s  tail. 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a Gothic  skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a trout  not  stale, 

Or  distnut  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night. 

Or  a fresh  raiuliow,  or  a grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue 

LXII. 

Then  he  address’d  himself  to  Satan:  “ Why — 

My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I deem  you,  though 
Our  diflereut  parties  make  us  light  so  shy, 

I ne'er  mistako  you  for  a personal  foo ; 

Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you : and  this 
.Makes  me  regret  whute’er  you  do  amiss — 

LXIII. 

“ Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses?  I did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  prodtt* ; 

’Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 
True  testimonies  arc  enough  : we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence:  if  we 
Hear  both,  ’twill  strotch  our  immortality.” 


LX  IV. 

Satan  replied,  “To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a |>ersonal  point  of  view: 

1 can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  wo  have  gone  through 
Already  ; and  I merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a point  of  form : you  may  dispose 
Of  him ; I’ve  kings  enough  below,  God  knows !” 


I,XV. 

Thus  sjioke  the  Demon,9  (late  call'd  “ multifuccd” 

By  multo-scribbling  Southey.)  “ Then  wo'll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,”  quoth  Michael : “ Who  may  bo  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first  l there ’s  choice  enough — who  shall 
It  bo?”  Then  Satan  answer’d,  “ There  are  many  ; 
But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.” 


LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  Can  ; next,  like  Italian  twilight, 


LXVI. 

.V  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
U (ton  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 


11"  On  the  crn»!r*n  floor  by  that  dread  circle  ftirTOtitided, 

t V At»»U  of  the  Kiti£  iiloit*.  In  front  tin*  1'ioencc 
V#»IM  'ai  H i-X'-i  't  ot  ; ami  behind  waa  (la  liUcImew  uf  darknee*; 
When  the  tfimiprl  Wa»  LluWn,  and  die  An^ei  made  pror  .rwn.vtturv-- 
l.o,  « It  .-re  tl*c  km£  npp a/*2  Ct»fl1(  fnvwatd,  Ve  Wh.*  »to»^tihi)it! 
Kor'lt  I * • *r»t  ihc  lurid  itot/d  a (Viimmi  cmnc  i:  the  kiimm  <.«. 

It  vk.ta  die  Spirit  t»y  *Hum  hi*  rig  hi  mu*  fri^nliad  Itrrt  troubled; 

LlkoJ  lit  I (Nit)  uncouth  to  (lie  lii-teou*  Idol*  India 

( * i*)P  tfiulty  t fjlw*l  tp  tiei?i*li  delUtmna  oh&ndon’d,) 

Wonthtj.**  Midi  hnii.b  e rile*  ©l  *ell<»di-siruci.on  ami  torture. 

M »H s- Mended  and  inomti-iU*  tier  Fttltvl  ; Willi  lihintte.leM 
NtuiibrtU<»  l*r-*,itil  rurt  erect  to  ail  rumors  am!  rretJ«.4*« 

Aii.1  with  number!***  iinuith*  which  w»j.-  lil.M  with  t.e,  writ  arrows. 
Clamor*  nhae  a*  lie  rime,  a eoitfuaion  of  turbulent  voter** 

Milk  dir  turn*,  fun!  Llitiaiit  loorues  and  viperou*  h)*fe-A ; 

Ami  in  the  littbbtib  »*?  »owm!»  the  wo’-'ltwonh  *»f  faction,— 

Kiwi-fin,  Invaded  Kig.it>,  (irrupt toil,  and  War,  and  Oppitmaiou — 

Lv- iidly  enounced,  weic  beard.1*— Southey.} 


• (In  reference  to  tin*  part  v(  Mr.  9<itilhey*»  porn,  the  ftdectie  Reviewer, 
Ve  the  I ate  K*v.  Itulierl  ltail,  Wtd—”  Mr.  Suuthc  v**  • Yi«i<m  of 

Judgment*  i*  ur  •tueaiitmabtjj  a profane  poem.  The  nsK-rtino  will  atar^cr 
only  who  tic  not  enmnlrr  vhat  » the  import  of  the  WOftl,  Profane- 
no**  i*  (hr  imvmnf  u*e  *>|  »*crvd  name*  ami  thiti£v.  A burlcurjue  of  tlnn^i 
•acred,  whether  ihtrnfmnnl  or  not,  i*  profanene**.  To  apple  the  latifua^g 
•I  Scrrpturw  hi  a Jmhcfou*  connection  i*  :o  profane  it.  The  mummery 
•f  prayer  Oft  the  t<ititi{h  »t»  a teriotu  r>i*v.  i*  a tfroa*  profanation  of 

•acred  thut£»,  And  nil  «et*  which  route  under  the  l iking  of  Uik)'*  name 
in  vain  Alt:  »c;i  «*f  p/of  All  ft  lira*.  According  to  thi«  definition  of  the  void, 
ll*  Laureate’*  * Virion  of  Judgment*  i»  a poem  grossly  and  tmpirdonaldy 
proton?.  Mr.  Southey*#  intention  wit,  ve  are  veil  persuaded,  very  far 


7 [ — — — - " Dm  v l»e n he  mood  in  the  Presence, 

Then  the  Fiend  dtMiuy’d,  though  with  impudence  clothed  aa  a £ar* 

iiKiit , 

And  rhr  lying  • ott*ne«  were  mute,  and  the  lip*,  w’  t*h  bad  •**  utter’d 
A-  u*ition  ui.d  MiMitder,  Were  Hill.  No  tm.c  tor  e>a«.  <n 
#F»n  ,*■  lie  aloud:  no  place  Jor  th-nt ; tor  di««rmlding 

No  p-nitilitv  lb'  rc.  Kio.nfhe  KHil*  m tlie  nljie  of  die  •iarkue»»t 
T !.-•>  he  pmdurrd,  prime  mover*  mid  O/onU  o:  i t Itltj  (,  iwi  Lade  them 

S a f fu  mn'lvr*  Liithlnl  uow  to  the  catf*"  ior  wli.rh  they  liad  labor’d. 
Wn'fhr!  Mid  jruiUy  eoitlf,  where  m>w  «bfir  amine  it  y I * Where  now 

A»»*  tl*e  niA-driii  iutijfim*  *i>  ready  o*  old  m icjoiiidcr  I 
VV ucie  tin-  lofty  pretence*  of  public  vjnue  and  lirtd^m! 

\VJm<  tin*  g i « , And  ii«c  jerr,  and  tl»v  ducat,  the  euvennm’d  iovectiw* 

Cntniuny.  lal-eiioud,  fiAm!,  ami  the*  wi.olr  fiunMUMl*)ft  of  malice  I 
Wio  • L<il  an-I.jj  iiUy  •*  ul#,  they  Mud  m :J«e  f.\*e  rf  Uicir  Se-wreij^l* 

Coinrii  tj>  ami  k%  Ibeomk  muM ; conlrornfd  with  him  they  had  injured. 
At  the  Jud£tucul-«iat*  they  mood.”— 5oufA«y.J 


* orn  Ivlnjf  rrrrhrriint*;  and,  indeed,  the  profit ne new  of  th#  poem  partly 
.hum  front  dir  (uilieroui  etlect  pro«luctd  Ly  the  had  tarn#  ami  unberiuiy  ci 
CUe  perlniinanCe,  fur  which  his  intentioita  are  clearly  not  ninwerable. 
Whatever  libvctiee  a jx-et  may  claim  to  take,  tn  repre/entatton*  partly 
nllr^nfica!,  with  tlie  mvtttble  rraliti^*  of  the  world  to  tome,  the  i/n» 
Mtuui  -f  pidttira!  r«-al  haa*  in  thf#  in atanev,  ramr.l  Mr.  Southey  f*r  oe- 
\ond  any  ntst^nablc  bound*  of  poetical  lifriiw.  It  would  have  Inch  enough 
• » ctlvi-nur  trie  •(•othriMiit  oc'  the  nemrcti ; but*  when  l»#  proeredl  to 
raveette  the  final  Judgment,  and  to  convert  the  *vf*i|  rrihunal  of  Ifeivm 
into  a drawing-room  l*vev,  vhrfr  f>r,  the  Port  Laureate,  rak**  upon  him- 
rrlf  tu  play  the  part  of  a lord  flu  Viitin^t  pveirntiny  one  OeerfMa  w*»r.hv 
after  another  to  ktu  band*  on  promotion,— what  should  1-r  prate  »#,  m k rd, 
-. timed  lo  Ure«.'*J 
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Dress'd  in  n fashion  now  forgotten  quite 
For  ull  the  fashion#  of  the  flruh  Ntick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world ; where  unite 

All  tlie  costumes  since  Adam’s,  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve’s  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Almost  us  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVII. 

The  spirit  look’d  around  upon  the  crowds 

Antembled,  and  exclaim’d,  “ My  friends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds; 

So  let  *s  to  business : why  this  general  call  ? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I sec  in  shrouds. 

And  ’tia  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

Behold  a candidate  with  untum’d  coat! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I count  upon  your  vote?” 

LXVIH. 

44  Sir,”  replied  Michael,  “ yon  mistake ; these  things 
Are  of  a former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ; to  judge  of  kings 
Is  the  tribunal  met ; so  now  you  know.” 

44  Then  I presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,” 

Said  Wilkes,  44  are  cherubs  ; and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A good  deal  older — Bless  me ! is  he  blind  I” 

LX  IX. 

44  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,”  the  Angel  said. 

44  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar'B  head 
To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest.” — 44  Some,” 

Said  Wilkes, 44  don’t  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
For  such  a liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I thought  beneath  the  sum” 

LXX. 

44  Ahorr  the  sun  re|»eat.  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,”  said  the  Archangel.  44  Why,” 
Replied  the  spirit,  “since  old  scores  are  post, 

Must  I turn  evidence?  In  faith,  uot  I. 

I Beside*,  I bent  him  hollow  at  the  last, 

I With  all  his  Lords  ami  Commons:  in  the  sky 
j I don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
j His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a prince. 

LXX  I. 

44  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A poor  unlucky  devil  without  a shilling ; 

But  then  I blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


j 1 [ ■ — — ■**  Brhnl.hn;  *he  furetn'*,', 

Him  t-y  Ih*  rittf  \fhiM  ryr  .-!■ : I knew  a*  t|.e  dfrtir*rnl 
Wli  "ii  i Ur  imHiinhnf  m.pul.i  *r*  tndd  for  ilinl  td«*t  »*••-!  hero, 
lyinl  of  Mtrrulr  m hi*  .lav.  Hul  h.iw  wo,  «li*'  i-.'Uolcnail'*"  alter'd 
Wli.fr  rino'li-11  of  l>:ir  %ir  Ilf  >*>*nw  had  never  *•**,«  Wi'orto’d  ; 

Thai  inti  n - > v fxrrhriH]  ahiittiM ; and  time  r sr,  Mitmn  ruilici 
On '»  hod  I ecu  » "ill  In  olinie  cull  wit  and  lulmir  tamper'd, 

Intn  h**w  dren  * plmm  liietr  incr'irnfcl  r*prr«.<.ir>  hud  willed! 
l.lil!-  amilrd  i(  n.-w  '.hat  not  Irt-in  p'lrp.uv  ifimlil, 

N*'t  *n'.h  rn?  intent,  lir  had  rlsmi  thr  •rivi'e  of  ml, 

Bu'  of  hi*  own  iWirr,  the  «1n*e,  with  proltijfo'r  iinputw. 

8 >lv  hjr  MlfidiNra*  m»v.- I,  unit  rn'kleoo  that  mi-lit  fnIVv 

Could  hr  |»lmd  in  only  rttnuf  a eoi,l**»i',i  t>t  hawnem  t 
Con'd  be  hide  the  ri'hii  i»f  hi*  finis ; nr  hop"  to  stm,*  f.>r 
I Kariicm  rl'nwl  nt  hiimr.  when  ill  old  feud*  were  obiteil, 

Iniiirr»?tiiw  «hr>»d,  m«1  the  iron*  «>f  »'Wi  tl  .it  h*>l  i. •now'll! 

Ihwnntrut  end  diduynltf,  like  die  teeth  ci  tin*  dm  irons 
I II*  had  town  on  the  wimln;  thry  hnd  ripen’d  lirynml  the  Atlantic  .* 

I Thener  in  natural  birth,  ■rditom,  revolt,  rrmlauort, 

i'ran'i-  b*<>  received  thr  aeed,.  mu]  rrnpM  ilir  li*rvr«t  of  horror*; 

I Wfcera-w  here  ihmitd  die  n'a-iie  V iiutMI  Oh.  mo*t  to  trs  piiird 
Th*y  of  all  tout*  tn  I'alr,  who  *-r  no  t#rin  to  the  evil 
I They  by  ihnr  guilt  hnvr  lino],  (hi  end  in  il.nr  inner  upbraiding*! 

Hint  I could  not  etiome  btlt  know,”  itr.-Jourtry.] 

• i ** O.r  near  world  l*»t  generally  the  credit  of  having  ftrot  lighted  th« 
| l*»r-h  Which  *n  tn  il'uminot*.  and  non  act  in  a b air-  'hr  flu**',  part  of 

Kuivpe ; yet  I thmk  tin-  flr»l  Hint  «m  wrurk,  and  the  Aril  rpark  aliened, 
I l»y  the  pauiot  John  Wilaeo,  a few  year*  before.  In  a tuaa  of  profound 
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I To  see  him  punish’d  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn’d  long  ago,  and  still  in 
i Their  place  below : for  me,  I have  forgiven, 

And  vote  his  * habeas  corpus*  into  heaven.” 

LXX  II. 

44  Wilkes,”  said  the  Devil,  44 1 understand  all  this ; 

You  turn’d  to  half  u courtier  ere  you  died,’ 

And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry’ ; you  forget  that  hit 
Reign  is  concluded  ; whatsoe’er  betide, 

He  won’t  be  sovereign  more : you’ve  lost  your  labor, 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  bo  your  neighbor. 

LXX!  1 1. 

“ However,  I knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I beheld  yon  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 

With  Fox’s  lard  was  hasting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupil ; I knew  what  to  think,  I sav: 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  further  ills ; 

I’ll  have  him  gagged — *twus  one  of  his  own  bills. 
LXX  IV. 

44  Call  J unins  !"*  From  the  crowd  a shadow  stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk’d 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 

But  were  all  ramm’d,  and  jatnm’d,  (but  to  be  balk'd, 
As  we  shall  see.)  and  jostled  humls  and  knees. 

Like  wind  compress’d  and  pent  within  a bladder, 

Or  like  a human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a tall,  thin,  gray -hair’d  figure, 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a shade  on  earth  ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 

But  naught  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth  : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  au  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth  ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  what,  noue  could  say. 

LXXV  I. 

The  more  intently  the  glints  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem’d  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a dream — now  here,  now  there  ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  prew. 

They  knew  him  perfectly  ; and  one  could  swear 
He  was  hi«  father:  upon  whioh  another 
Was  sure  he  wus  his  mother’s  cousin’s  brother: 


' ( For  the  jiolUical  history  of  John  Wilkes,  who  died  cham- 
berlain of  Hie  city  of  London,  we  must  refer  to  any  history 
of  the  man  of  George  III.  His  profligate  pcj>nnn'l  charsc- 
ter  is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  collection  of  Ins  letters, 
published  by  Ar*  daughter!  since  Ins  death.] 

1[“  Wlin  trlj-M  tJiv  other  1»,  lil*  r.niuaii!-  m tfttiti  and  »w  auffcnny, 

Htfii.'l.i  t"  i hr  punt  |ik«  Imn,  ami  .hrmkin/  I.kr  him  fruiti  tii*  tut]  t 
Nin./'u  ti-e  li vi" I,  niul  ain't  »ii»  imnw,  in  ilorluaraa; 

I Undeterred  lir  pj**M  in  the  groat,  nwl,  louui  brltmtl  him 
NdltiiU*  Work*  "n  earth,  imiJ  ll.«  |<»1  <•»  all  Wli  rl'inple, 

. Win'  |.>  t|w  w iH  l.i  iiii'l.  whrrv  i •dC'iicet  are  lii.lilru. 

M A.li’i*  hail  tir  la'-ii  III  1,1*  1 1 lir,  AnU  ii"V.’  a V|*>ir  ol  iron. 

j Hivri"'!  ram*  i in*  iir.  i,  ImiJ  atmtidi'ii  (nunti fmtWi 
, S|-n  li.ru  t lip  •ln>i>t»Mr  *too<l,  **i«J  tnruM  hm  lirr  (ion  the  MonAKh, 

I IrtHi-UMIml  «•  it  tear.  MiMM«lt*,.i'  ‘ iltrU'lful 

oc  Ut*  to  cMort.uui  ^uiit  i*  tlie  e>c  ul  liie  injured.’*—  Suu:A*y  ] 


pe*rr,  the  mile**  *pitii  ef  men.  ilrjwivcJ  of  either  ol  jcrt*  of  p<it4>:  citr. 
"»ily,  with  iiei  li'  v i*i* 'li"*r  i;m  .tn.ti*  which  wer-  llirn  r^iittc.  with 

touch  vmlrncc  t,.  I'.i-i'anil,  tourlun^  the  n^t '*  >'(  ih#  prrp>  iuh]  c u.« 
•miniittfnt.  and  thr  n*-  irr  vf  mw>  r.  The  end  of  th*  pAmirtl  tlrauu  wu 
in  tavor  »<  what  «n  c«Mrd,  and  in  v ine  rr*|H'CU  »u,  tl.c  lilarrijr  uf  thr  peo- 
ple. Encnurarrd  hjr  the  »ncr.**  nf  tin.  £|iv*i  comoltan,  ti*c  curt  tin  »»•  no 
wwwr  dropp,-,]  on  the  w-rnc  uf  Knropr,  than  new  actor,  haatenrd  to  rairn  it 
a IT  am  in  Atncrtea,  ami  to  Ki*e  Uto  world  , nr*  ploy,  hitlmtcly  mom  mtor- 
•antif  and  moro  twiljiutl  than  the  — M.  S'.mund.] 
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I, XXVII. 

Another,  that  he  was  u duke,  ot  kuigltt. 

An  orator,  a lawyer,  or  a priest, 

A nabob,  a man-midwife but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  tut  they  their  minds:  though  in  full  sight 
He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased  : 
j The  man  was  a phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.’ 

1 

LXXVIIt 

The  moment  that  you  hud  pronounced  him  one. 
Presto  ! his  face  changed,  and  he  was  uuother ; 
And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 

It  varied,  till  I don't  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  he  had  a mother)  would  Iter  son 

Huve  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t’  other; 
Till  guessing  from  a pleasure  grew  a task, 

At  this  epistolary  “ Iron  mask.'" 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 

“ Three  gentlemen  at  once,"  (os  sagely  says 
Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one  ; now  many  rays 
Were  Hashing  round  him  : ami  now  a thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  Ixmdon  days: 
Now  Hurke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  |>eoplc’s  fancies, 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.4 

I.XXX. 

I’ve  an  hypothesis — ’tis  quite  my  own ; 

I never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 

On  whom  the  stigmu  might  perhaps  lie  blown: 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear! 

’Tis  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

! don't  sec  wherefore  letters  should  not  bo 
Written  without  bunds,  siuce  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads;  and  books,  we  t*ee, 

Are  fill’d  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due. 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 
The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author 

LXXXI  I. 

“ And  who  und  what  art  thou  ?”  the  Archangel  said. 

“ For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 

Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a shade  : 

“ If  I huve  kept  my  secret  hulf  an  age, 

I scarce  shall  tell  it  now.” — “ Caust  thou  upbraid, ” 
Continued  Michael,  “ George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?”  Junius  answer’d,  “ You  had  Letter 
First  ask  him  for  hie  answer  to  my  letter: 

LXXXI  1 1. 

“ My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.” 

“ Kepeut’st  thou  not,”  said  Michael,  “ of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ? something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true?  Thou  wt«t 
Too  hitter — is  it  not  so? — in  thy  glooin 
Of  passion  ?” — “ Passion  !”  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

“ I loved  my  country,  and  I hated  him.” 

LXXXIV. 

“What  I have  written,  I have  written:  let 
Hie  rest  be  on  hit*  head  or  mine  !’’  So  sjioke 
Old  “ Nominis  Umbra  and  while  speaking  yet, 

Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  Don't  forget  [Tooke, 
To  call  George  Washington,1  nml  John  Home 
And  Franklin  ;” — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 
A cry  for  room,  though  not  a phantom  stirr’d. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  tho  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 

The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 
His  way,  and  look’d  as  if  his  journey  cost 

* (Anion?  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of 
Junius  have  been  attributed  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  (ienrtte  Sackvillc,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Donning,  the  Her.  John  Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd.  Dr. 
Wtlinot,  &c.) 

* J“  1 don’t  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead  ? If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 

1 without  sending  his  tulwW  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity 
: • Junicswas  X.  V.  Z..  Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of  * * * • 
Repair  his  monument,  ye  churchwardens ! Print  a new 
i edition  of  Ins  Letters,  ye  booksellers ! Impossible, — the 

! man  mutt  ^ alive,  and  w ill  never  die  without  the  disclosure, 
i I like  him  he  was  a good  hater.”—  Hymn  lhary,  Nov.  23, 
j 1813.  Sir  Philip  Francis  died  in  Dec.  18)8) 

* (The  mystery  of  “ l’liommc  au  masque  de  fer,”  the  cver- 
j lasting  puzzle  of  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  general 
; opinion,  been  cleared  up,  by  a French  work  published  in  1825, 
' and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 

by  Lord  Dover.  See  Quarterly  Renew,  vol.  XXXIV.  p.  19.] 

‘ fThat  the  work  entitled  “ The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a 
• Distinguished  Living  Character  established,”  proves  Sir 
i Philip  Francis  to  he  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm  ; but  this  we 
can  safely  assert ; that  it  accumulates  such  a mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve ho  is  not.  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be 
found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  m all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  proofs  of  a similar  kind  may  hence- 
forth be  shaken.— Mackintosh.] 

‘Tie  well-known  motto  of  Junius  is,  “Slat  nomini * 

umbrt 

* [“Com!.,  u,  ye  dumb  ? cried  the  mulct  faced  tVmon  in  sneer; 

Think  ye  then  bjr  Uiarns  to  Mionen  th»  trrin  of  your  penairc.  t 
Bscs  to  juur  pcual  dens !—  And  with  liorcibi*  group  gigkuite 

Selling  Ihc  guilty  pair,  lw»  or  ting  them  aloft,  am!  in  unfeuiec 
Hurl'd  ihftn  nil  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous  darkness. 

Hons  of  Faction,  be  warn'd!  Am!  ye,  ye  Slanderers!  Ifx.Ti  ye 
Justice,  ami  bear  in  mtml  that  after  death  there  » judgment. 

Whirling,  away  they  flew!  Nor  long  himself  did  he  tarry,  (wind. 

Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  nooti,  ut»  by  e vehement  whirl* 

Hr  :oo  wa*  hurried  away:  am!  the  Idas4,  with  Itgftning  and  thunder 
Volleying  aright  ami  airft  amid  the  accumulate  blackness. 

Scatter'd  it*  inmates  accursed,  and  beyond  tin?  limit*  ti  ether 
!)rn»e  the  hire  me  host  oWeni.  they  howling  and  groaning 
Fell  precipitate  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of  endurance.”—  SoscJAey.) 
t ( i -*«The  roil  of  the  thunder 

Cessed,  and  all  sound*  were  hush’d,  till  again  fr»m  the  gate  lillitsiitiM 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  throtign  the  silence  of  Heaven. 

Ho  ! hr  exclaim’d  King  (ieorge  of  England  slsndeth  in  Judgment! 

Hell  bath  ! wen  dumb  in  lit*  presence.  Ye  who  on  earth  arraign'd  him. 
Come  ye  before  Inm  now,  and  here  accuse  or  absolve  him  • 

....  From  «hc  Souls  of  the  B.essed, 

S*nne  were  there  then  who  advanced ; and  more  from  the  skirts  of  U>e 
meeting, 

Bpiri'*  who  had  not  yet  accompl idl'd  their  purification. 

Yet  being  cleansed  from  pride,  from  faction  and  error  deliver'd, 

Purged  o|  the  film  w here  w ith  the  rye  of  the  mind  is  clouded. 

They,  in  their  twtirr  sintr,  sow  all  thing*  clear 

One  alone  remain'd,  when  the  re*i  had  reined  to  their  station. 

Silently  he  hnd  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence. 

With  a steady  mien,  regarded  tire  face  oi  the  Monarch. 

Thoughtful  awhile  l*e  gatrd  : — 

• Here  then  at  the  <i*te  ..f  Heaven  we  are  met  !*  said  the  8pirtt; 

• King  of  England  ! albeit  in  hie  oppose.  to  each  other. 

Here  we  meet  at  last.  Not  unprepared  tor  the  meeting 
Ween  I ; for  we  hnd  both  ouili*ed  all  enmity,  rendering 

Each  to  each  that  Justice  which  each  from  e eh  had  withhaideiw 
In  the  course  of  evrnts,  to  thee  1 seem'd  as  a Rebel, 

Thou  a Tyrant  to  me  ;•-•©  strongly  do*h  circumstance  rule  men 
During  evil  dnts.  wheii  right  and  wrong  are  confounded  !* 

• Washington !'  said  the  Monarch,  * we.'.  h*.»i  thou  spoken,  and  truly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.  On  them  is  the  guilt  of  the  contest 

Who,  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  nits  of  faction  and  falsehood. 

Kindled  and  fed  the  dame  : but  verily  they  have  their  gun  don. 

Thou  and  ! srr  free  from  offence.'— 

When  that  Spirit  withdrew',  the  Monarch  around  the  w**embly 
Look'd,  but  uone  else  came  forth,”  dec-—  /6W.1 
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Somo  trouble.  When  bin  burden  down  he  laid, 

“What’s  this?”  cried  Michael;  “why,  ’tin  not  a i 
ghost  ?” 

“ I know  it,”  quoth  the  incubus;  “ but  lie 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  mo. 

LXXXVI. 

**  Confound  the  renegado  ! I have  sprain’d 

My  left  wing,  he ’s  so  heavy  ; one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain’d. 

But  to  the  point ; while  hovering  o’er  the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw,'  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain’d,) 

I saw  a taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a libel — 

No  less  on  history  than  tho  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

“ The  former  is  tho  devil’s  scripture,  and 

Tlie  ,'atter  yours,  good  Michael ; so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I snatch’d  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I’ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  tho  air — 

At  leust  a q;-* *ner  it  can  hardly  be  : 

I dare  suy  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.” 

LXXXVI  II. 

Here  Satan  said,  “ I know  this  man  of  old, 

And  havo  expected  him  for  some  time  hero  ; 

A sillier  fellow  yoft  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear: 

Wo  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

**  But  since  he 's  here,  let 's  see  what  he  has  done.” 

“ Done  !”  cried  Asmodeus,  “ he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

When  such  un  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam’s,  prates?” 

“ Let  ’a  hear,”  quoth  Michael,  “ what  he  bus  to  say  ; 
You  know  wo’re  bound  to  thut  in  every  way.” 

xc. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

£>-£hu  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
ilis  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  wo 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
i Of  jioets  when  tho  tide  of  rhyme ’s  in  flow ; 

But  stuck  fust  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 


And  Michael  rose  ere  ho  could  get  a word 

Of  all  his  founder’d  verses  under  way,  |bost — 

And  cried,  “ For  God’s  sake,  stop,  my  friend  ! ’twere 
Non  I)i,  non  hominc* — you  know  the  rest.”’ 


XCII. 

A general  hustle  spread  throughout  tho  throng, 

\V  hich  seem’d  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  ungels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service;  and  tho  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a no'*'  occasion  ; [what !’ 

The  monarch,  mute  till  Wen.  exclaim’d  “What! 
Fy*'  come  again?  No  more — Uv  more  of  that !” 


i 


I 

i 


XCIII. 

The  tumult  grew  ; a universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a debate, 

When  Custlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I mean — tho  Wares  hear  now  ;)  some  cried  “ Off,  off!” 
As  ut  a farce  .21,  grown  quite  desjH«rate, 

The  ha  o Saint  Peter  pray’d  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 


XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor’d  knave ; 

A good  deal  like  u vulture  in  tho  face, 

With  a hook  nose  and  u hawk’s  eye,  which  gave 
A smart  nud  shnrper-lookiug  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 

But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 

(^uite  a poetic  felony  “ de  se.” 


xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still’d  tho  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  us  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides  ; except  some  grumbling  voice. 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow’d  ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bud  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVL 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heuds) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ; ’twas  his  wuy 
Upon  all  topics ; ’twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter’d  both  sides ; ’twonld  delay 
Too  long  the  usscmbly,  (he  was  pleased  to  dread,) 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a day, 

To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a few — 

“ Wat  Tyler” — “ Rhymes  on  Blenheim” — “ Water- 
loo.” 


XCI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr’d 
Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay, 

Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 
To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array  ; 


XCVII. 

He  had  written  prnises  of  n regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  nil  kings  whatever; 
He  hud  written  for  republics  far  und  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever  ; 


* [Mr.  Southey’s  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent- 
water,  near  the  inouutain  Skuldaw.) 

3 [ “ Mediocribns  esse  poetis 

Mon  IX,  non  homines,  non  concessere  coluuinui."— Horace.] 

* [The  king’s  trick  of  repealing  his  words  in  this  way  was 
a fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar,  (Dr.  Wolcot ;) 
ft:r  example — 

» Thr  cofH]iierinjr  monarch.  Hopping  lo  Ukt  hreath 
Amid*:  the  regiment*  of  death, 

Now  turn'd  to  Whitbread  with  complacence  round; 

And,  /r.»rry«  thu*  addreM'd  the  mnn  of  beer.-— 

• Win ’.bread,  ta  *t  truei  1 hear,  I near, 

* You're  of  Hi  ancient  family— renown 'd— 


What  ? What  f I'm  told  that  you’re  a limb 
Of  Pym.  the  famoua  fellow  Pym: 

What,  Whitbread,  :a  it  true  what  people  *ar  * 

Bon  of  a roundhead  are  ycu  I be  I >«as  ( hta  I 

Thirtieth  cil  January  don’t  you  feed  J 

Ye*,  yea,  you  cat  calf*  head,  you  rnt  calf*  head  1*  *'J 

* [Henry  James  Pye,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  in 
the  poet-iaureatcship,  died  in  1SI3.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  besides  his  official  Odes,  among  others, 
“ Alfred,”  an  epic  poem— all  of  which  have  been  long  since 
defunct.  Pye  was  a man  of  good  family  m Uerkshire,  sat 
some  time  in  parliament,  and  was  eminently  respectable  m 
every  thing  but  his  poetry.] 
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For  pnntisocracy  ho  once  hud  criod 

Aloud,  a scheme  loss  moral  than  'twas  clever; 
Then  grew  a hearty  anti-jacobin — 
l Hfid  turn’d  hia  coat — and  would  have  turn’d  hia  skin 

i 

XCVIII. 

j lie  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory  ; he  had  call'd 
Reviewing1 * *  ‘‘the  ungentle  craft, " and  then 
Become  us  base  a critic  as  e’er  crawl'd— 

: Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  inuse  and  morals  had  been  maul’d : 

I He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prone, 
; And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

i xt'ix. 

j fie  Imd  written  Wesley’s  life : — here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  •*  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

I In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  note*  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ; and  there  ‘s  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I can  choose  my  own  reviewers: 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents 
That  I may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.’’ 

I 

C. 

, Satan  bow’d,  and  was  silent.  “ Well,  if  you, 

I With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  oiler,  what  say*  Michael?  There  are  few 
Whoso  memoirs  could  b®  render’d  more  divine. 

■ Mine  is  a pen  of  all  work  ; not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  us  well  blown. 

CL 

“ But  talking  about  trumpets,  here 's  my  Vision  ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people  ; yes,  you  shall 
judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall1 
1 settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

Tunes  preseut,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 


' See  “ Life  of  Henry  Kirke  While.” 

• 1 [**  Lift  up  <r«*ir  fir.vilh,  Gutr*  ; arvl  ntvrrtitnio|f  Pntuls 

Hf  tv  :■!<  up!  |\«  ht!  * £!or<Af»f|  Munur^ii  Hpproajcbtth, 

Unr  wht>  m itjjHicovinif'**  irtin'J,  &jm)  irbjftJiMy  r»iM  hi*  people* 
W'Jm  «rr  i that  l.iui  trtthm  «1i*  Ihltrirff, 

I . . . Thuti,  »«*»,  O rn«i'M*W*rt  F.lrr*. 

K*  i-  Vm*  v.  t*lhvtrt  thro!  and  «hv  biothfr’*  •catififul  a^im. 

Thro  (("•  WM  fl  the  Mbit  mnt,  the  firm  of  Cff4]f, 

LuudMarteil  Ricbunl  vm  ihr/r,  rf.lont.ulil#  witriior. 

J 1 Ihr  ftpiut  €,f  A ^trd- 

Alllhl  t pf  :*«l  no  prince  With  intcllm  filled. 

. - . Bnli*  1 f r*  . ! !.  who,  iuioit.lr  mul 

8hotte  Ilk*  ?t  itil,  Ninir  in  a »»iflu  of  ilarlo  e*«. 

Ki  vu  wo*  there,  site  cnarrellottc  Fiinr; 

TV* , v.»u.  Fa. Iter  CltAiM’fT * I m«,  .tml  •h'tiyh’td  *«  isf  thee  — 

And  8bah*|i«Afet  *H»o  m our  ftmni  i of  hunnlf  hath  erected  an  empue. 
. . - * A tr/i in  wltpip  duty  nur acini, 

Thrm'^li  <1*  Ciaitn!  Blito  f«m»  forth  to  welcome  thnr  Sovereign. 

Moot  were  they,  and  giortcius  all.  C«iitrrt£UiMJ4  Atnonx  them 

VVt 4fr  V«1  «PfU  ; *«hI  is*C  fVtkiiUli  who  f.  d sir*  ihg  »Iu*«y  % of  OwtiybfC.* 

■\n  I l hr  nnrhty  Muifwii  of  Gtrmanjr,*  min  by  .td.  j.-.ion, 

WlteJ  J«cf*r.4  ff|  the  kmc  hi*  munilkrM  |iuptl  and  J'jm  : * i r*— 

Torre,  two,  Wtilry,  I *«iw  ami  knew-*  A ilil  1 Jurkc  1 brio  M tlifff* 

Herr,  where  wiimi^  me  tfi<  mj-ifnl  IlnMlnf ♦ W*td#  him; 

Theft  WAS  our  lore  loti  Q.UCI  It,  the  & imp.r  o!  «tnuf,M  vV  A:  c. 

bout  hr  y.  J 

1 Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  said,  that 
I “had  lie  been  consulted  at  the  crcHiionof  the  world,  he 

1 would  have  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities.*' 

* Sec  Aubrey’s  account  of  the  apparition  whichdisappeared 
i “ with  a curtoiis  perfume  and  a »».«  ntdodiou*  ttean# or 
j see  the  " teipHry,"  vol.  i.  p.  22.V — ("As  the  vision  shut 

. Ins  volume,  a strain  of  dehshlful  music  seemed  to  fill  the 
> apartment.” — “ Tlie  usual  Time,”  Bays  Grose,  “at  which 

I gliosis  make  their  appearance  is  midnight,  and  seldom  before 

it  is  dark ; though  some  auduemus  spirits  have  been  said  to 

• appear  even  by  day  light ; but  of  this  there  ure  few  instances, 

and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 

j of  confinement  were  expired.  I cannot  learn  that  ghosts 

l 

, * Cm!  I H.-ui.lr' . 


Like  king  Alfonso.*  When  I thus  see  double, 

I savo  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble  ” 

nr. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  ;m  MS. ; and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 

Or  angclH,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ; so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish’d,  with  variety  of  scents. 

Ambrosial  und  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 

Like  lightning,  oft’  from  his  “ melodious  twang.”4 * * * * * * 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a s|>ell  ; 

The  nngols  stopp’d  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  lu  ll ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions — 

• (For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I leave  every  man  to  his  opinions ;) 

Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump— hut,  lo! 

His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow ! 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  liern  known 

• For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  hrs  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  jmet  down  ;* 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  lie  did  not  drown ; 

A different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate’s  final  wreath,  whene’er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself ; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy’d  like  corks,* 

By  their  own  rottenness,  light  an  an  elf, 

• Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a morass:  he  lurks. 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  hooks  on  a shelf. 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  " Life”  or  11  Vision,”*  ( 
As  Welboru  says — **  the  devil  turn’d  precisian.” 


i carry  tajx'rs  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  sometime*  depicted, 
j Drauemg  chains  is  riot  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts ; chains 
.■  ami  block  vestments  being  chietiv  the  accoutrements  of 
foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  governments ; dead  or 
alive,  English  spirits  are  free.  During  the  narration  of  its 
business,  a ghost  must  by  no  means  be  interrupted  by  cues- 
lions  of  any  knul : its  narration  living  completed,  it 
vanishes  away,  frequently  in  a flush  of  iiglu ; in  which  case, 
some  ghosts  have  been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  parly 
to  whom  they  appeared  to  shut  their  eyes : — sometimes  Us 
departure  is  attended  with  most  drUtjhtJul  nunc  n| 

A (“  When  I Iwh.l'l  than  in..',  ib»  nl  my  vnil  n'trra...  m. 

Ami  wh.n  * nil  hnrji  .nd  mire  ihr  touil  hp-awiab.  nl  Wrimuit 
PtHM  It*  tkv,  o»  *ttf  linjijiT  company  rtiWM 

Thraitgli  ihv  J&vcfllhtfnf  0«(rl»  L l*1^  jMwx'tJ  f<*i«artl  *o  CMtf M 
Bdl  ibe  weijfkt  she  body  withhrtd  mt.-l  i(oop*fl  to  lb*  ioanlun, 
Kif»i  to  «!ni»k  i hr  nr  ot,  tiitt  to  put  ivd*  all  iM(  »'»•  cmnMy. 

Untkiiffi  came  «v«r  me  thfn  at  lire  fiiiflinf  much  of  the  witrf, 

A ml  my  fftl  «ncfhoM|;ht  n«m<(  Mid  I IfU  [rrtcipit>tf.  Btnftiiiy, 

1 uni]  \ivtirM  tbf  lUOUfltaini  m t wiliy lit  bfL.I  me. 

Oaf V oti<)  JiMinrt . ao>l,  puirait  of  thr  nipliin>t»  imnn!  >f  bixtarmaba, 
Heaiil  tiu*  i<I.  from  ti»«  tower,  tvltl  toiil  ibrough  the  Ailrncr  of 
etc  itm^.M—  -Sou/A«y.  J 

« A drowned  body  lies  ni  tlic  bottom  til)  rotten;  it  then 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 

' (Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  to  ns  to  he  ni>  ill- 
judged, and  not  a well-executed  work.  It  certainly  has  added 
' nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  uuihor  in  any  respect.  The  j 
nobleness  of  Ins  motive  does  not  atone  for  the  indiscretion  of  l 
putting  it  into  so  reprehensible  a form.  Milton's  example  > 
will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  vindication ; but  Milton  alone  • 
lias  ever  founded  a fiction  on  the  basis  of  revelai ion,  without  l 
degrading  his  subject.  He  alone  lms  succeeded  in  enrrving  • 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.  No  othe • attempt  of  Hie  • 
j kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  without  a constant 
feeling  of  soinettung  like  burlesque,  and  a wish  that  the  Tar- 
tarus and  Elysium  of  the  idolatrous  Greeks  should  still  lie  the 
hell  and  the  heaven  of  poetry.  A smile  at  the  puerilities,  and 


I 
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CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  como  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion. 

And  allow’d  mo  what  I in  my  turn  have  shown  ; 


All  I saw  farther,  in  tho  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  Georgo  slipp’d  into  heaven  for 
one ; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a calm, 

I left  him  practising  tho  hundredth  psalm.' 


ala  ,($h  at  tlic  absurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjoyed  by 
the  reader,  without  an  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  of 
profanity  in  giving  it.  Milton  has  been  blamed  by  the  most 
judicious  critics,  and  his  wannest  admirers,  for  expressing 
the  counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
Power,  by  words  assigned  to  the  Deity.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetical  probability.  It  is  impossible 
to  deocive  ourselves  into  a momentary  and  poetieal  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  llolv  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  inspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  and  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  Ins  inferior  spirit*,  accord  so  well 
with  our  conceptions  and  ticlief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  in  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are.  in 
any  respect,  ihecreatures  of  imagination.  The  blasphemies 
of 'Milton's  devils  offend  not  a pious  ear.  because  they  aro 
devils  who  utter  them.  Nor  arc  wedispieased  w itii  the  poet’s 
presumption  in  feigning  language  for  heavenly  spirits,  be- 
cause it  is  a language  that  lifts  the  soul  lo  Heaven  ; and  we 
more,  than  believe,  we  know  and  feci.  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the 
poet  truly  interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  hu- 
man : but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they 
teach,  aro  divine.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of 
any  other  fable,  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that 
has  yet  been  written  in  any  age  or  language. — lllackicoad, 
16*22.] 

» [The  “ Vision  of  Judgment”  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  in  ’*  The  Liberal"— a Journal  which,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pieces  by  the  laic  Mr.  Ha/.litt  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a few  contributions,  some 
of  the  highest  merit,  by  laird  Uyron.  In  his  work,  entitled 
“ Lord  Byron  and  his  i'oiilcinporaries,"  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted 
the  dead  poet,  with  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ; and 
his  charges  were  thus  taken  lo  pieces  at  the  time  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  - — 

“ Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  laird  Byron 
into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine : Lord  Byron 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service 
by  the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves."  e.g. 

“ * Genoa,  Oct.  9th.  1822. — I am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a bad 
business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  it  I am  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  I can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  1 believe  the  brothers 
Hunts  to  be  honest  men . I am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a Nap.  They  prrs-cd  me  to  rngngr  tn  this  work, 
and  in  an  ei’ii  knur  I consent'd ; shll  I shall  not  repent  if  I can 
do  them  the  least  service..  1 have  done  all  I can  for  Leigh 
Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  il  is  almost  useless:  his  wife 
is  ill ; his  six  children  not  very  tractable  : and  in  affairs  of 
this  world  lie  himself  is  a perfect  child.  The  death  of  Shel- 
ley left  them  totally  aground  ; anti  I could  not  see  them  in 
such  a state  without  using  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  w hat  means  w ere  in  my  pow  er  to  set  them  afloat  again.’ 

“ Again— Mr.  Hunt  retire- fills  Lord  Byron  n$ dropping  his 
connection  with  ‘The  Libera),*  partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs  Moore,  llobhouse  Murray,  &c.)  told  him 
it  was  a discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business 
did  not  turn  out  lucrative. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit,  lie  expected  very 
large  returns  from  ‘The  Liberal.’  Headers  in  these  days 
need  not  be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a large 
sate  arc  a mine  of  wealth  : Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that 
matter  well.’—  Lord  H'/ron  and  his  Contemporaries , p.  50. 

•“The  failure  of  the  large  profits— the  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  returns— of  Ihe  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this 
new  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of 
notoriety,  to  the  dazzling  of  all  men’s  eyes  and  his  own— 
this  it  was— this  was  the  bitier  disappointment  wiuch  made 
him  determine  to  give  way.’—  /foil.  p.  51. 

*•  Now  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself ; — 

Genoa.  9br»  18th,  1622.— They  will,  of  course,  attribute 
motives  of  all  kinds ; but  I shall  not  abandon  a man  like 
Hunt  because  be  is  unfortunate.  Why,  I could  have  no  pe- 
cuniary motives,  and,  least  of  all,  in  connection  with  Hunt.’ 

“ * Genoa.  lt)',r'  25th,  1622.— Now  do  you  see  what  you  and 
your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness?  actually  ce- 
ment u sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and 
which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  continued.  As  it  is,  I will  not  quit  them  in  their 
adversity,  though  it  should  cost  me  character,  fame,  money, 


and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I already  ex- 
plained ; (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show ;) 
j they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I abide  by  them,  as  I tell  you, 
j ancf  I told  L«-i«h  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  ,«*’ttcr.  lie  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom  ; but  1 cannot  help  that.  I never 
meant  to  make  a parade  of  it ; but  if  be  chose  to  quesWon 
me,  1 could  only  answer  the  plain  truth  ; and  1 confess.  1 did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I said  he 
was  ‘‘a  bore,”  which  I don’t  remember.  Had  this  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  1 could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them,  1 should  then  have  left  them  after  a safe  pilotage  off  a 
j lee  shore  to  make  a prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
i is,  I can’t,  and  would  not  if  I could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought.  *>'■  opm- 
J ion.  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  ot  ne. 
i We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever:  but  I think  him  a good-prin- 
■ ciplcd  and  able  man,  and  must  o as  1 would  be  done  by.”’ 
The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron’s  manners,  habits,  and  conversation  : 
“ The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects : his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  ineom|ietcnt  to 
judge  what  manners  ought  to  be:  hts  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a very  caricature 
of  absurdity  ; and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously 
east,  as  the  w hole  language  of  it  is,  ui  a free-and-easy,  con- 
versational tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  alioul  the  con- 
versation of  such  a man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a pert  np- 
} prentice  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra — from  his  uric-shilling  gal- 
| 'lery,  to  w it— on  the  dialogue  of  a polite  comedy.  We  can 
easily  believe,  that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when 
this  was  his  Companion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord 
Byron's  serious  conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was 
often  unintelligible  lo  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  cer- 
tain. that  in  such  company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  in- 
deed, for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense 
of  Ins  ignorant,  fantastic.  lackadaisical  guest , that  he  con- 
sidered ihe  Magnus  Apollo  of  Paradise  How  as  a precious 
butt,  and  acted  accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr. 
Hunt's  evidence  as  absolutely  inadmissible,  on  strong  vrt- 
\ liminary  grounds.  But  w hat  are  we  to  say  to  it.  when  vv e find 
j it.  ns  we  do.  totally  and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with 
the  substance  and  complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary 
correspondence ; and  with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose 
talents,  originally  superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measure- 
i mciit  to  Mr.  Hunt's,  have  been  matured  and  "perfected  by 
Study,  holh  of  books  and  men.  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even 
dreamed  of;  whohadtheadvanlageof  meeting  Lord  Byron 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; and 
who,  qualified,  as  they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  to  appreciate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  v. 
poet,  or  ns  a man  of  high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  ming- 
ling in  Ihe  world  in  society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have 
sunk  below,  all  with  one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly 
; uml  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  looking  to  t tun  vs  broadly 
and  to  the  general  effect.  the  reverse  of  that  w hich  Hus  un- 
worthy and  ungrateful  dependant  has  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  promulgating,  on  tho  plea  of  a penury  which  no  Lord 
Uyron  survives  to  relieve  ? it  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has. 
in  his  own  personal  conduct,  ns  well  as  in  his  writings,  so 
much  to  answer  for — who  abused  great  opportunities  and 
great  talents  so  lamentably — who  sinned  so  deeply,  both 
against  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  literature 
in  which  his  name  will  ever  horn  a splendid  place— it  is  really 
loo  had,  that  Lord  Byron,  m addition  to  the  grave  condem- 
nation of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  his  de- 
merits, and  well  disposed  to  think  more  m sorrow  than  in 
anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so  much 
J that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  is  by  much  too  bad,  that 
this  great  man's  glorious  though  melancholy  memory 

‘ Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  uid  vulgar  hacks' 

whom  lie  fed that  his  bones  must  be  serapett  up  from 
j their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over 
i by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
nioods.  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  re- 
spect without  |K>iluiing  it." 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not 
omitted  here  :— 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE: 

OR,  CARMEN  SECULARS  ET  ANNUS  HARD  MIRARIUS  1 


* luipar  Congrtssus  Aeliilli.** 


The  **  good  old  time*” — all  times  when  old  are 
good — 

Are  go  no  ; the  present  might  be  if  they  would  ; 

(•rent  thing*  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 

A wider  spare,  a greener  field,  is  given 

To  those  who  play  their  “ tricks  before  high  heaven.” 

1 know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  ouough — for  what  f — to  weep  agniu  ! 

II. 

All  is  exploded — he  it  good  or  bad. 

Header  ! — remember  when  thou  wort  a lad, 

Then  Pitt  was  all  ; or,  if  not  all,  so  much. 

His  very  rival  almost  deem’d  him  such.5 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 

Athos  ami  Ida,  with  a dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 

As  the  deep  billow's  of  the  Aegean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  ami  the  Phrygian  shore 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals ! a few  feet 
Of  Biilleu  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet  * 

How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 

Which  hushes  all ! a calm,  unstonny  wave. 

Which  oversweeps  the  world.  The  theme  is  old 
Of  “ dust  to  dust but  half  its  tale  untold  : 

'Pune  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below  ; 

The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 

Though  Cleopatra’s  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O’er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Antony ; 

•*  .Next  week  will  tw*  published  (ns  * Live*’  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences.  wondrous  and  strange, 

Uf  a small  puppy -dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

“ Though  the  dog  is  a dog  uf  the  kind  they  call  ‘ sad,’ 

Ti>  a puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends  : 

And  lew  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  know  ing  how  lions  behave— among  friends. 

• How  Hint  annual  eats,  how  he  moves,  how  he  drinks, 

I*  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 

And  ‘i"  plum,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  non  was  no  such  front  things  alter  all. 


* Though  he  roar’d  pretty  well— this  the  puppy  allowa- 
lt  was  all,  he  say-,  borrow’d— all  sccoml-hund  roar 
An  1 lie  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 


To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

*•  ’Tls  indeed,  ax  good  fun  os  a Cys ic  could  ask, 

To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  nibbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task, 

And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

*•  Nnv  led  as  he  was  (and  this  make*  it  a dark  case) 

\Viih  'ops  oven,’  day  from  the  linn’s  own  pan, 
lie  lift > up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass, 

Ami— does  all  a dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

*'  However  tht  book’s  a good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  .mo  warnings  to  linns  high-bred. 

Hew  they  suffer  small  inongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen. 
Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead.”] 
1 I This  poem  w as  written  by  Lord  Dyron  at  Genoa,  in  the 

early  part  of  the  year  1823;  and  published  in  London,  by 


Though  Alexander's  urn  a show  be  grown. 

On  shore*  be  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown— 

' How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
j The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear! 

! He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
I Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  bis  d«*ath,  and  birth, 

‘ And  desolation  ; while  his  native  Greece 
( Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 

He  “ wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !”  he  who  ne’e 
l Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  (quire ! 
j With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown. 

Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far, 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  motiarehs  draw  his  cor; 
The  new  Senostri*,  whose  unharness'd  kings,5 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain’s  state  ? 

Yes!  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that ’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild?  [thrones? 
i Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 
j Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  hmnau  bones? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,® 

And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

, Sigh  to  Itrliold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
■ Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
i Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 

I Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 

I O’er  curtuil’d  dishes  and  o’er  stinted  wiucs ; 
j O’er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things, 
j Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings? 

Mr.  John  Hunt.  Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 
i time.] 

* [ Mr.  Fox  used  to  sav—"  / never  want  a word,  but  Pitt 
never  wauls  tkr  word.”] 

* (Tho  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  within 
eighteen  inches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,— 

“ Where— taming  thought  to  human  pride ! — 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  sale. 

Drop  upon' Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

Tw ill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier : 

O'er  Pitt’s  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  retiound. 

The  solemn  «$ebu  seems  to  cry— 

‘ Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die; 

Speak  not  lor  those  a separate  doom. 

Whom  futc  matte  brothers  in  the  tomb. 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  Wilt  tlion  find  their  like  again  I' " 

Six  Walter  Scott.) 

* I A sarcophagus,  of  Breccia,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  the  possesion  c( 
the  Engli*h  army,  lit  consequence  of  the  cupnulaiu.p  of 
Alexandria,  m February,  liwi,  was  presented  by  C'xorge 
111.  to  the  British  Museum  ] 

* [Sesostrts  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  hav  e but  hts  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns  — 

*'  High  on  lus  car  Sesostris  struck  my  new. 

Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew; 

His  hands  n bow  and  pointed  javiin  hold. 

His  giant  limbs  arc  arm’d  m scales  of  gold.”— Port ) 

, • [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A surgeon**'  statement,  and  an  earl’s*  harangues! 

A bust  delay’d,*  a book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  turner  of  the  great, 

Now  slave  of  all  couid  tease  or  irritate— 

The  palin'  jailer4  and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh?* 
Plunged  in  a dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 

Between  a prison  and  a palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ! 

Vain  hi»  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill. 

His  fowl  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a clime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt  ’»  a crime ; 

And  the  stiff* surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause.* 
But  smile — though  all  the  [mugs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 

Though,  save  the  few'  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  hoy  hie  »ir«*  shall  ne'er  embrace, 

None  Htuud  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind  ; 
Smile — for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 

And  higher  worlds  lb  ill  this  are  Ins  again.* 

IV. 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 

How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  he  ! 

What  though  his  name  a wider  empire  found 
Than  Ins  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a bound  ; 
Though  first  iu  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 

He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse  ; 

Though  kings,  rtjoiciug  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape  ; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  you  lone  grave, 

The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  lust, 

Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast, 
Refusing  ono  poor  line  along  the  lid, 

To  date  the  birth  and  deutli  of  all  it  hid ; 

That  name  shall  hallow'  the  ignoble  shore, 

A talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleet)*  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  Oiaet 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  bail  it  from  the  mast : 
When  Victory’s  liallie  column  shall  but  rise, 

Take  Ponipey’s  pillar,  in  a desert's  skies. 

The  rooky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero’s  but* 

And  mighty  nature  o’er  his  oliseqtiies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him?  Can  Cilery’s  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  f 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists  ; 
Naught  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Koine’s  Pantheon  or  (iatd's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this;  but  France  shall  feel  the  *-rant 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  want ; 

Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones 
To  rear  above  a pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  GuesclinV  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is — the  lime  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Zisku’s  drum 

V. 

Oh  heaven  ! of  which  he  was  in  power  a feature  ; 
Oh  earth  ! of  which  he  was  a noble  creature  ; 

Thou  isle  ! to  be  remember’d  long  and  well. 

That  saw's!  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  iu  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a hundred  tights! 

Thou  Rome,  who  Raw’d  thy  Ca*sur’»  deeds  outdone! 
Alas  ! why  pass’d  he  too  the  Rubicon— 

The  Rubicon  of  man’s  awaken'd  rights. 

To  hen!  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 

Egypt ! from  whose  all  dald'-w  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose. 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A new  Canibyses  thundering  in  their  ear; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile’s  famous  flood  ;w 

1 (Mr.  Barry  O'Meara.]  * [Earl  Bathurst.] 

• [The  bust  of  his  son.]  4 [Sir  Hudson  Lowe.] 

• [Captain  Bai.il  Hall’s  interesting  account  of  bis  interview 
with  the  ex-emperor  occurs  in  his  “ Voyage  to  Loochoo.”] 

• [The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  O’Meara’s  dis- 

missal from  his  Majesty’s  service  took  place  will  suffice  to 
show  how  little  “the  si  iff  surgeon”  merited  the  applause  of 
Lord  Byron.  In  a loiter  lo  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr. 
O'M.,  dated  Oct.  2*.  1*18.  there  occurred  the  following 
paragraph  “ In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  wilh  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  May,  18|6,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  latter  to  send  mo  away,  ami  to  replace  ine  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  hail  been  several  years  surgeon  in  the 
Corsican  Hangers.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the 
resolution  of  manifesting  great  confidence  in  roe,  oy  load- 
ing roe  with  civilities,  uniting  rue  constantly  to  dine  with 
him,  conversing  for  hours  together  with  me  alone,  both  in 
fus  own  house  ami  grounds,  and  at  Ixmgwood.  either  in  my 
ow  n room,  or  under  the  trees  and  elsewhere.  On  some  of 
these  occasions  he  made  to  me  observations  upon  the 
benefit  winch  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  death  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ; of  w hich  event  he  spoke  m a man- 
ner which,  considering  his  situation  and  mine,  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  me.”— The  Secretary  lo  the  Ad- 
miralty was  instructed  to  answer  in  these  terms  it  is 

impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this  passage  was  in- 
tended to  convey ; and  my  lairds  can  as  little  doubt  that 
the  insinuation  is  a calumnious  falsehood:  but  if  it  were 
true,  and  if  so  horrible  a suggestion  wne  made  to  you,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  it  was  your  bounded  duty  not  to  have 
lost  a moment  in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the 

spot,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships. 
An  overture  »o  monstrous  iu  itself,  and  so  deeply  involving, 
not  merely  the  personal  character  of  the  governor,  but  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  ami  the  important  interest  committed 
to  his  charge,  should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own 
breast  for  two  years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it 
would  appear)  from  a sense  »|  public  duly,  hot  in  further- 
ance of  your  own  personal  hostility  against  the  governor. 
Either  the  charge  is  m the  last  degree  false  and  calumni- 
ous, or  you  can  nave  no  jsjssible  excuse  for  having  hitherto 
suppressed  it.  lit  either  case,  and  without  adverting  to 
the  general  tenor  of  your  conduct,  ns  staled  m your  letter, 
iny  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  improper  person  to  con- 
tinue in  his  Majesty's  service . and  they  nave  directed  >uur 
name  to  tie  erased  from  the  h«t  of  naval  surgeons  ac- 
cordingly.” O'Meara  died  in  183d.] 

7 [Bonaparte  died  the  6th  of  May,  IF5I.] 
s [Cuesclm.  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  Chateauneuf  do  Randon,  in  13*0.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioner!  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  time,  marched  out  the  day  after  In*  death ; and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  have  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.) 

• [John  Ziska — a distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  m dying,  he  ordered  Ins  skin  .o 
be  made  the  covering  of  a drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  m superstitious  veneration.] 

»•  [At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  in  July,  I7W,  Bonaparte 
said,— “ Soldiers  ' from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  you.”] 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinuacle 
Beheld  tho  desert  peopled,  us  from  liell, 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strcw'd  the  barton  sand 
To  ro-inanuro  tho  uncultivated  land! 

Spain!  which,  a moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid! 

Austria ; which  saw  thy  twice-ta’en  capital 
Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederics  hut  in  namo 
And  ulsehood — heirs  to  oil  except  his  fame  ; 

■ Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
! First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  ! Y©  who  dwell 
VVI,  ere  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt! 
Poland  ! o’er  which  the  avenging  ungel  pass’d, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

| Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name, 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crushes  m the  tyrant’s  ear— 
t Kosciusko ! On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
i Gasps  lor  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar, 
j The  half  barbaric  Moscow’s  minarets 
{ Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  Yw  a mm  that  sets! 

I Moscow  ! thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 
i For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 
; To  see  in  vain — he  bow  thee — how  ? with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  tire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  tho  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  moro! 

Hiiblimest  of  volcanoes!  Etna’s  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  llecla ’s  tame; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  a usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney’d  heigh** 

Thou  stand’s!  alone  unrivuil’d,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  nil  empires  shall  expire 

, Thou  other  element ! as  strong  and  stern, 

T>  teach  a lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn ! — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp’d  o'er  the  faltering  toe. 

Till  fell  a hero  with  each  flake  of  snow; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  und  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish’d  with  a single  pang 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  tho  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 

In  vain  shall  Franco  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 

In  vain  will  Italy’s  broad  sun  awaken 

Her  offspring  chill’d  ; its  beams  arc  now  forsaken. 

Of  all  tho  trophies  gather’d  from  the  war, 

What  shall  return  .’ — the  conqueror’s  broken  cur  ! 


1 f Gustavos  Adolphus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lut7.cn, 
hi  November,  lt’,3a.j 

» [The  Isle  of  Elba.] 

* 1 refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prometheus  in 
ASschylus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  (.’horns  of  Sea-nymphs.  (Thus 
translated  by  Potter  :— 

“ Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds, 

Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves, 

That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth. 

And  thee,  bright  sun,  1 call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a god,  * 

I sutler  from  the  gods;  with  what  fierce  pains, 
Behold,  what  tortures  fur  revolving  ages 


The  conquerors  yet  unbroken  heart ! Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lulxen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,1 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  ! not  die  ; 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign— sovereign  us  before  ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 

And  Lcipsic’s  treason  bids  the  uuvunquish’d  yield; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion’s  side 
To  turn  the  bear’s,  and  wolf’s,  and  lux’s  guide; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  hut  finds  no  lair! 

Oh  ye!  and  each,  and  all!  Oh  Franco!  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  Helds,  plough’d  up  as  hostile  ground, 
Disputed  foot  hv  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
Look’d  down  o’er  trampled  Paris ! and  thou  Isle.* * 
Which  sec'st  Etruria  .rom  thy  rumpurts  smile. 

Thou  momentary'  shelter  of  his  pride, 

Till  woo’d  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  ; de ! 

Oh,  France!  retaken  by  a single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  . 
Oh,  bloody  und  most  bootless  Waterloo! 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery: 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  ! with  thy  jailer  nigh — 

Hear!  hear  Prometheus*  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hoar 
A name  eternal  as  tho  rolling  year : 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong! 

A single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray’d: 

A single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  u doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  Use  rod. 

Of  Fame  tho  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 

His  country’s  Ceesur,  Europe's  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 

By  pointing  out  on  history’s  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a single  sage. 

While  Frankliu’s  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth  ;* 
While  Washington’s  a watchword,  such  as  ne’er 
Shall  sink  while  there 's  an  echo  left  to  air  * 

While  even  the  Spaniard’s  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  !* 

Alas ! why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a tyrant’s  grave— 


I here  must  struggle  : such  unseemly  chains 

This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  devised. 

Ah  me!  That  groan  bursts  irum  my  anguish'd  heart. 

My  present  woes  and  future  to  bemoan. — 

For  favors  shown 

To  mortal  man  I bear  Hus  weight  of  wo!”) 

* [The  well-known  motto  on  a French  medal  of  Franklin 
was— 

“ Eripuit  ctelo  fulmen,  Bccptrumque  tyrnunis.")  J 

* [*’  To  be  the  first  man,  (nor  the  Dictator,)  not  the  Sylla, 
but  Lhe  Washington,  or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  talent  and 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divuuty.”—  liyron  Dtay.] 

« [Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of.  Colombia  and  Peru, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  December.  1S30,  of  an  illness  brought 
on  by  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.] 
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The  king  of  kings*,  ami  yet  of  slaves  the  rIuvo, 

Who  bursts  tho  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
Tho  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 

And  crush’d  tho  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 

To  flit  between  a dungeon  and  a throne  ? 

VI. 

Hut  ’twill  not  bo — the  spark  ’«  awaken’d — lo ! 

The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  bis  former  glow ; 
i The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
j Where  Cortes’  and  Pizarro’s  banner  flew. 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  “ New." 

’'Pis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was — No ! she  still  is  Greeco  ouco 
more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 

On  Andes’  and  on  Atlios*  peaks  unfurl’d, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o’er  either  world: 

The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius’  sword;1 * * 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord  ; 

Tho  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique  ; 
Debating  despots,  heimn’d  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar ; 
Through  Calpe’s  strait  the  rolliug  tides  advauce, 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard’s  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main: 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 

Break  o'er  th’  .Kgeun,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Sulaillia ! — there,  there  tho  waves  arise, 

Not  to  lie  lull’d  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon’d  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 

'Pile  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 

The  foster’d  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

Tho  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a prey  ;* — 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  cau  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 

But  this  is  wo..  Greeks  only  should  freo  GroeOe, 

Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 

How  should  the  uutocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 

* Better  still  serve  tho  huughty  Mussulman, 

I Than  swell  the  Cossaquo’s  prowling  caravan  ; 

Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 

Tho  slave  of  slaves,  before  a Russian  gate, — 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a human  capital, 

A live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 

Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar’s  regard  ; 

I While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia’s  wastes  ; 

Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 

And  drive  the  camel  thun  purvey  tho  bear. 


1 [The  famous  hymn,  nscribed  to  Callistralus: — 

“ Cover'd  with  myrtle-wreaths,  I'll  wear  my  sword 
Like  brave  Harmodius,  and  his  patriot  friend 
Aristogeiton.  who  the  laws  restored. 

The  tyrant  slew,  and  bade  oppression  end,"  Ac.  Ac.) 

» [For  the  first  authentic  accoun*.  of  the  Russian  intrigues 


VII. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Whero  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 
And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a crowd 
Of  Iucas  darken  to  a dubious  cloud, 

The  dawn  revives:  renown’d,  romantic  Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  us  lists  to  prove  the  sword  ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plaius,  alike  abhorring  both  ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap’d,  as  oft  the  Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  bis  dusky  shore. 

Irfing  in  the  peasant’s  song  or  poet's  page 
Has  dwell  the  memory  of  Abencerrage  ; 

The  Zegri,  and  tho  captive  victors,  flung 
Back  to  tho  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 
But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 
sway, 

Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they : 

The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 

The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 

The  faith's  red  “ auto,”  fed  with  human  fuel, 

While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 

The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ; the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth  : 
The  long  degenerate  noble  ; the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced, 

But  more  degraded  ; the  unpeopled  realm  ; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd; 

The  idle  forge  that  form’d  Toledo’s  blade ; 

The  foreign  wealth  tliut  flow'd  on  cv'ry  .shore, 

Save  hers  who  earn’d  it  with  the  natives’  gore ; 

The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome’s, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain  ; 

But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  lie  again. 

These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numuntino  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up!  up  again  ! undaunted  Tauridor  ! 

The  bull  of  Pbalaris  renews  bis  roar ; 

Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo ! not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — “ Iago!  and  close  Spain  !”s 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  urmed  bosoms  round, 

And  form  the  harrier  which  Nupolcon  found, — 

The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 

The  streets  without  a tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 

The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ; the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall  ; 

The  mun  nerved  to  a spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  thun  Amazonian  blade  ;4 * 
The  knife  of  Aragon,4  Toledo’s  steel : 

Tho  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 

The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan  ; 

The  Andnlusian  courser  in  the  van  ; 


in  Greece,  in  the  vears  alluded  to.  see  “Gordon’s  History 
of  the  Greek  Revolution.”  (IS32,)  vol.  i.) 

* [“  Santiago  y serra  Espana  !”  the  old  Spanish  war-cry.] 

♦ [See  anti , p.  20.] 

6 The  Aragonnui8  aro  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in  former  Fiejbch 
wars. 
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The  torch  to  make  a Moscow  of  Madrid  ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 

Such  have  hern,  such  shall  be,  such  are.  Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain  hut  thine  own  freedom,  Fmnee  ! 

VIII 

Hut  lo  . a Congress  !*  What ! that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ’ May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe?  With  the  sound  arise. 

Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 

The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 

Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  sens  ;* 

And  stoic  Franklin’s  energetic  shade, 

Robed  m the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay’d  ; 

And  Washington,  the  tymut-tamer,  wake, 

To  hid  us  Mush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

Hut  irho  com  pone  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  tlu*  many  ? Who  renew 
1 1 ..  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  I 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity  ! which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven’s,  as  man  is  miniiek’d  by  the  ape. 

A (lions  unity  ! iu  purpose  oue — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  ports  were  rational  to  these  ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 

Cured  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed  ; 

Hut  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more. 
The  power  to  hark  and  lute,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah  ! how  much  happier  were  good  .{Snop'i  frogs 
Thau  wo!  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a stupid  blow  ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Uuto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  blest  Verona  ! since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 

Honor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  *•  all  the  Cupulets  ;"a 
rhy  Scaligera — for  what  was  “ Dog  the  Great,” 

Can  Grande,”*  (which  I venture  to  translate,) 

i (The  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  ice  , ice.,  tec.,  which  assembled  at  Verona,  in  the 
autumn  of  I KM.) 

■ (Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a leading  mnmb’r  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1707.  Lord  B/ron  4 
iude«  u,  |ij«  famous  s|*eerh  in  1765,  in  which,  on  saying, 
“ C.csar  had  his  Bruins— Charles  the  First  hat!  his  Crom- 
well and  George  the  Third——**  Henry  was  Interrupted 
with  a shout  of  *•  Treason  ’ treason ! but  coolly  finished 
the  sentence  with  1 Georg'.  *\e  Third  may  profit  by  thrtr 
CMMji/e.”  I 

5 [•*  I have  beer  o.  tc  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is 
wonderful— beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's 
story,  they  seem  tenacious  to  a degree,  insisting  on  the 
fart -giving  a date,  i Inert.)  and  showing  a tomb.  It  is  a 
>lnifi,  o|»en,  and  partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered 
eaves  m it.  m a wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden, once 
a cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation 
struck  me  as  very  appropriate  to  tne  legend,  being  blighted 
xt  their  love.  I have  brought  away  a few  pieces  of  the 
g anile,  to  give*  to  my  daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic 
m moments  "f  the  Sctiliger  princes  pleased  me,  but  * a poor 
vi  tuovj  nm  I.*"-ltyron  Lrtlcrl,  Nov.,  1816.] 

4 (Cax  *■  I.  Della  Seals,  sumamod  the  Great,  died  in  1J29: 
ae  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  “ il 
Gran  Lombardo.”] 


To  these  sublimer  pugs?  Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new  f 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate  ; 

And  Dante's  exile  shelter’d  by  thy  gate  : 

Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  iu  :* 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  gild*  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 

Ay,  shout ! iuscribe  ! rear  monuments  of  shame, 

To  tell  Opprraion  that  the  world  is  tame ! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  ruge, 

The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage  ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars. 

Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 

Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free ! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight ! Behold  the  coxcomb  Czar/ 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 

As  eager  for  a plaudit  a*  a realm, 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  .ielm  ; 

A Cal  muck  beauty  with  a Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit,  when  ’lis  not  frust-hit ; 

| Now  half  dissolving  to  a liberal  thaw, 

Bui  harden’d  back  whene’er  the  morning ’s  raw  ; 
With  no  objection  to  true  liberty. 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

! How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace  ! 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece  ! 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  Is*  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks.  to  lecture  Spain ! 

How  royally  show  off  iu  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  loug  hid  ; 

A blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  sou  ! 

La  Harpe,  tliiue  Aristotle,  beckons  on  ; 

I And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

1 Yet  think  upou,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  hanks  of  rrr./i  ; 

Thou  hast  to  uid  thee,  should  his  lot  Ik*  tliiue, 

! Many  uti  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.'' 

: Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  uml  defiles — 
i The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 

• (Verona  lias  been  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of  many 
illustrious  men.  There  is  one  null  living  . 

Per  cui  In  fnma  m te  chmnt  risuona 
Egregm,  eccc-lsa,  alma  Verona,— 

I mean  Ippolito  Pindemoiite,  a poet  who  hus  caught  a portion 
of  that  sun  whose  setting  l*eums  yet  gild  the  horizon  ot  Italy. 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  style  of  coloring,  their  re- 
pose. and  their  keeping,  may  be  said  lo  be  in  poetry,  what 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Immune  are  in  picture.— Hose.] 

4 (Claudian's  famous  old  nmnof  Verona,  “qui  suburbium 
nunquam  egressns  cat.**— The  Latin  verses  are  beautifully 
mutated  by  Cowley 

“Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Within  tb*  enclosure  of  his  little  ground  : 
llappy  the  man  whom  the  name  humble  place 
(Th*  hereditary  cottage  of  bis  race' 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known, 

And,  by  degrees,  secs  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propensiun,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserved  his  life  and  gave  him  uto 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  set. 

Could  ever  into  foo'ish  wanderings  gel ; 

No  change  of  Consul*  marks  lo  him  the  you  : 

The  change  of  seasons  is  hui  calendar."  Ac.  fcc.) 

• [The  Emperor  Alexander;  who  died  in  1825  } 

• The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (called  Um 
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I Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xerea’  sunny  fields  ;* 

, Thiuk’dt  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields? 
j Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
] To  ploughshares,  shave  aild  Wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 
l Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route. 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  mid  laws  are  pure 
With  thy  foul  h gious.  Spain  wauls  no  manure  : 
i Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe  ; 
j Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 
Alas  I thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
, Stand  between  mine  and  many  a myriud's  sun  ; 

I But  were  I not  Diogeues,  I’d  wander 

I Rather  a worm  than  such  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  Is*  free  ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope: 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
1 The  face  of  rnouarchs  for  an  4‘  honest  man.” 


And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  bund 
Of  mercenaries'*  mid  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a voice,  and  when  ’lis  found, 

Hears  “ the  lie”  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 

Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  “ hear!” 
A Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 

Kveu  (Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 

Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 

But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  thuu  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 

What  is  the  simple  standing  of  u shot. 

To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not? 

Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulnained  o’er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction’d  the  transaction. 

In  say  mg  eloquence  meant  “ Action,  uctioii !” 


XII. 

| But  where ’s  the  monarch  ! hath  he  dined  ? or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion’s  heavy  debt  ? 

I Have  revolutionary  patls  risen, 
i And  turn’d  the  royal  entrails  to  a prison  ? 
j Have  discontented  movements  stirr’d  the  troops  ? 

I Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous  soups? 
Have  Carbonaro*  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ? or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion  ? Ah  ! in  thy  dejected  looks 
' 1 read  ull  France's  treason  in  her  cooks! 


Good  classic  I^ouis  ! is  it,  canst  thou  say. 

Desirable  to  bo  the  DesirtS  ? 

Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell’s  green 
abode,* 

Apieian  table,  and  Horatiau  ode, 

To  rule  a people  who  will  not  lie  ruled, 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school  *17 
Ah  ! thine  was  not  the  temper  nr  the  taste 
For  thrones  ; the  table  sees  thee  better  pluced  ; 

A mild  Epicurean,  form’d,  at  best. 

To  be  a kind  host  and  as  good  n guest, 

1 To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand’s  art  ; 

A scholar  always,  now  and  then  a wit. 

And  gentle,  when  digestion  may  permit 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 

I The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a phrase 
’ From  a bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise? 

] " Arts  — arms— and  George  — and  glory — and  the 
isles — 

And  happy  Britain-  Ae%.lth — and  Freedom’s  smiles — 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 

Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 

; Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl’d, 

1 That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  !4 

( Aud  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  ! not  yet 

: A syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

Aiui  ne’er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 

1 Whose  penknife  slit  n goose-quill  t’  other  day — 

I And  * pilots  who  have  weather’d  every  storm'5 — 

(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme’s  suke,  name  Reform.”) 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 

Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 

! There ’s  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 

J Vet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chimo 
With  reason,  and,  what ’s  stranger  still,  with  rhyme, 
j Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning  ! may  permit, 

| Who,  bred  a statesman,  still  want  born  a wit, 

Aud  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  uulenven’d  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 

Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,* 

, Even  I can  praise  thee— Tories  do  no  more: 

Nay,  not  so  much  ; — they  hate  thee,  mau,  because 
I Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 

The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo, 

And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow  ; 

But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry  ; 

Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  a eulogy  ; 

Ijcsm  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 

A dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  hack. 


Great  by  courtesy)  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth. 

» [“  Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Julian’s  banner  . the  remains 
Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  mode  head, 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 

And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.  To  revenge 
His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones, 

Main  ut  unnatural  battle  on  the  field 
Of  Xercs,  w here  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft." — SontAry’i  Rotlmck.] 
* [According  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  tied  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abruzu.  and  there  formed  a secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  familiar  all  over 
I Italy,  of" Carbonari,"  (colliers.) J 


* [Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire— the  residence  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.) 

* **  Naso  suspendit  ad  unco.'*— Horace. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious  to 
his  acquaintance. 

* [“  The  Pilot  that  weather’d  the  storm"  is  the  burden  of 
a song,  in  honor  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  Canning.] 

* 1“  I have  never  heard  anyone  who  fulfilled  my  idea!  of 
on  orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  nenr  it,  but  for  his 
harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I never  heard— Fox  but  once  and 
then  lie  struck  inc  as  a deleter,  w hicli  to  ini-  seems  as  differ- 
ent from  an  orator  as  an  improvisatnre  or  a versifier  from  a 
poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canmug  u some- 
times very  like  one.  Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of 
bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English. 
Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Uurueti  is 
sweet  and  silvery  as  Behai  himself,  and,  I think,  the  great- 
est favorite  in  Pandemonium."—  Hyrom  Diary , 1H2I.J 
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Thy  Ruddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 

N<  r royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure  , 

The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  "kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud  ; 

Rut  what  of  that?  the  animal  Bhows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  ! how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen? 

The  last  to  hid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  ail  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn? 

But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain? 

Why  v until  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign  ? 

He  wzs  your  great  Triptolemus ; his  vices 
Destriy’d  but  realms,  and  still  maintain’d  your 
prices  ; 

Ho  amplified  to  every  lord’s  content 
The  grand  agrarian  ulchymy,  bight  rent. 

Why  did  tho  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 

True,  blond  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt, 

But  what  of  that  I the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 

The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail? 

The  farm  which  never  yet  wus  left  on  hand? 

The  marsh  reclaim’d  to  most  improving  land  ? 

The  impatient  hope  of  tho  expiring  lease? 

The  doubling  rental?  What  an  evil ’s  peace  ! 

In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  hill ; 

The  Initial  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  tho  lantl) — 

Tho  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Up,  up  again,  ye  rents!  exalt  your  uotes, 

Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 

And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nine. 

Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 

For  ah  ! “ tho  loaves  and  fishes,”  once  so  high, 

Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 

And  naught  remains  of  ull  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  shll  flows  from  Fortune’s  equal  urn; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 

And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 

Thar  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Thrir  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lauds; 

Safe  in  their  hums,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why?  for  rent! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent-, 

Blow),  sweat,  mid  tear-wrung  millions — why  ? for  rent ! 


They  roar’d,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 
meant 

To  die  for  England — why  then  live  ? — for  rent ! 

Tho  peaee  has  made  one  general  malecontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots;  war  was  rent. 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 

How  reconcile?  by  reconciling  rent! 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 

No : down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent ! 

Thou  sold’st  thy  birthright,  Esuu ! for  a mess ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less  ; 

Now  thou  hast  swill’d  thy  jiottage,  thy  demands 
Arc  idle  ; Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords ! was  your  appetite  for  war. 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a scar! 

Whut ! would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  Jet 
cash? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  f.nr  paper  crash  ? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  full, 

And  found  on  ’Change  a Fundling  Hospital? 

Lo  ! Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 

Like  Niobc,  weeps  o’er  her  offspring.  Tithes  ; 

The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gone, 

And  proud  pluralities  sulwido  to  one  ; 

Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestlo  in  the  dark, 

Toss’d  hv  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 

Another  Babel  sours — but  Britain  end* 

And  why?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 

And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 

“ Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  l>e  wise 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride, 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
'Hie  debt  of  nations : — pray  who  madt  it  high  ? 


XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 

The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
T it  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  over  had  to  lose, 

Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven’d  ore, 

And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus’  shore. 

There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the  stakr. 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 

How  rich  is  Britain ! not  indeed  in  mines, 

Or  peaco  or  plenty,  corn  or  oil,  or  wines  ; 

No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 

Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money  : 

But  let  ns  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 

Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews? 

Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings!  they  kindly  draw  your  own  ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
And  waft  a loan  “ from  I ndus  to  the  pole.” 

The  hanker — broker — baron5 — brethren,  sjieed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 


> [On  the  suiritle  of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  August,  IS22, 
CninmiK.  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  as  (Jover- 
noi  Ccncral.  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fair*.—not  lanrli.  it  was  alleged,  to  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  (ieorse  ihc  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet 
Be  lived  U verify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  poet— to 


I 


abandon  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor -to  break  up  | 
the  Tory  party  by  a coalition  with  the  Wh*gs  —and  to  pre- 
' pare  ihc  way  tor  Reform  in  Parliament. j 

’ (The  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mon’inorenei  has 
usually  been  designated  “ lc  premier  baron  Chretien  his 
ancestor  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  the  first  noble  convert 
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Nor  these  alone  ; Columbia  feels  no  lew 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 

And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Iler  mild  per-ccntago  from  exhausted  Spain. 

' Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march  ; 

I ’Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  tho  conqueror’s  arch. 

I Two  Jews,  a chosen  people,  can  command 
| In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  llun,  more  brutal  than  of  old: 

Two  Jews — but  not  .Samaritans — direct 
Tho  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 

What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 

A congress  forms  their  “ New  Jerusalem,” 

Where  baronies  and  orders  l>oth  invito — 

Oh,  holy  Abraham  ! dost  thou  see  tho  sight? 

Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 

Who  spit  not  11 *  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine,” 

But  honor  them  us  |H>rtion  of  the  show — 

(Where  now,  oh  pope ! is  thy  forsaken  toe? 

Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks? 

Or  has  it  ceased  to  “ kick  against  the  pricks?”) 

On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 

To  cut  from  nations’  hearts  their  “ pound  of  flesh.” 

XVI. 

. Strange  sight  this  Congress  ! destined  to  unite 
| All  that's  incongruous,  all  that's  opjiosite. 

I speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns — they're  alike, 

A common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike: 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  tho  vast  design : 

There  Metternich,  | tower's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajoles  ; there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs  ;' 
And  subtle  Creeks*  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars; 
There  Monfinorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,’ 
Turns  a diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 
i To  furnish  artieles  for  the  “ IMbats 
Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
■ As  his  dismissal  in  the  “ Monitcur.” 

1 Alas!  how  uld  his  cabinet  thus  err? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

“ Almost  as  quickly  a*  -e  conquer’d  Spain.”4 

XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 

The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 

Tho  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 


! to  Christianity  in  France.  l,ord  Byron  perhaps  alludes  to 
j the  well-known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
I of  Monlmorcnei  at  Hie  same  jiarty  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
j after  the  latter  had  been  ennobled  by  the  Kmperorof  Austria, 
| is  said  to  lun  c liegaed  leave  to  present  J/.  le premier  baron 

I Jmf  to  M.  It  Of  emit  r boron  Chretien.) 

■ Monsieur  'haleaubriand,  is  ho  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
, thor  in  the  minister,  received  a handsome  compliment  at  Vc- 
j rona  from  a literary  mu  ereign : ‘*  Ah ! Monsieur  C’.,  nre  you 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— who— who  has  written 
something  t"  out Ujue  chonr !)  It  is  said  that  the  author 

J of  Atala  rc|>eiiled  turn  for  a moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

» [Count  Cu|m  d’fstrias— afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered  in  September,  1KII,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a Mairsote  chief  whom  he  lead  imprisoned.] 

* [The  Duk,:  de  Montmorenei- Laval.) 

* [From  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough 


The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  tho  boy, 

The  young  Astyannx  of  modern  Troy  f 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e’er  bath  seen  ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  tho  wreck  of  power. 

Ob,  cruel  mockery!  Could  not  Austria  spare 
A daughter?  Wlmt  did  France's  widow  there? 

Her  filter  place  was  by  St.  Helen’s  wave, 

! Here  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon’s  grave. 

But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a petty  reign, 

Flank’d  by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries;* 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 
A sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  sens; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort, 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears ! Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn — 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime  ; 

(If  e’er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ; — 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  hurst  the  mould  ;) 

She  comes ! — the  Andromache,  (hut  not  Racine’s, 
Nor  Homer’s.) — Lo ! on  Pyrrhus’  arm  she  leans  ! 
Yes!  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut.  her  lord's  half-shatter’ d sceptre  through, 

Is  offer’d  and  aecepted  ! Could  a slave 
l)o  more ? or  less? — and  he  in  his  new  grave! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men’s  feelings,  when  their  own  arc  jests  ? 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group — the  picture ’s  yet  to  como 
My  muse  ’gan  weep,  hut,  ere  a tear  was  spilt, 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a kilt ! 
i While  throng’d  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
| To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman ! 

I Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 

| While  all  tho  Common  Council  cry  “ Claymore !” 

To  see  proud  Albyn’s  tartans  as  a belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a city  Celt,’ 

She  burst  into  a laughter  so  extreme, 

That  I awoke — and  lo ! it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there 's  no  harm  in 
This  first — you’ll  have,  perhaps,  a second  “ Carmen.” 


“ And  be,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain.”) 

» (Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph.  Dukeof  Rcirhstadt. 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schfinbrunn,  July  22, 1S32,  having  just 
attained  Ins  twenty-first  year.] 

* (Count  Ncipiierg,  chamberlain  and  second  hu'band  to 
.Maria- Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  m 1K11. 
See  utile,  p.  171.) 

‘ (George  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an 
; noyed, on  entering  the  levee-room  at  llolyrood  ( Auc.  IS®*,  I 
in  full  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  attired  | 
(and  of  similar  hulk) — that  ot  Sir  William  Curtis.  The  city 

I knight  had  every  tiling  complete— even  tlu:  knife  stuck  m  *  1 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  weL 
dressed.  “Yes!”  repited  Ins  Majesty,  “only  you  have  no 
spoon  in  your  hose.”  The  devourer  of  turtle' had  a fine  eu- 
I graving  executed  of  himself  in  his  Celtic  atuie.J 
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THE  ADIEU. 

i 

WRITTEN  UNDER.  TIIE  IMPRESSION  THAT  THE  AUTHOR 
WOULD  SOON  DIE. 

Adieu,  thou  Hill !'  whore  early  joy 
Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow  : 

Whore  Soiouce  socks  each  loitering  boy 
With  knowledge  to  endow. 

Ad  ion,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 

Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes  ; 

No  more  through  Ida’s  paths  we  stray  ; 

Soon  must  I share  the  gloomy  coll. 

Whoso  over-slumbering  inmates  dwell 
Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Granin's  vale, 

Whore  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 

Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 

Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  1 rower, 

On  Cama’s  verdant  margin  placed, 

Adieu ! while  memory  still  is  mine, 

For,  offerings  on  Oblivion’s  shrine, 

These  scenes  must  lie  effaced. 

Adieu,  vo  mountains  of  the  clime 
Where  grew  my  youthful  years; 

Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 
llis  giant  summit  rears. 

Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 

Why  did  1 quit  mv  Highland  cave, 

Marr’s  dusky  heath,  and  Dee’s  clear  wave, 

To  seek  u Sot  heron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires  ! a long  farewell — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu? 

Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell, 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 

The  faltering  tongue  which  snug  thy  fall, 

And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall* 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note — 

Hut  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 

And  sometimes,  on  vEolian  wings, 

• In  dying  strains  may  float. 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I linger  here, 

Adieu  ! you  are  not  now  forgot, 

To  retrospection  dear. 

Streamlet  !*  along  whose  rippling  surge, 

My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 
At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 

Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 
Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I here  forget  the  scene, 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast? 


i [Harrow.]  f*  See  ante,  pp.  388,  412.] 

* [Tae  river  Grcte,  at  Southwell.] 


Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  spot  which  passion  blcss'd  ; 

Yet,  Mary/  nil  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Ixive’s  bewitching  dream, 

To  me  iu  smiles  display'd  ; 

Till  slow  diseuse  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 

Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  !*  whose  gentle  love, 
Yet  thrills  my  bosom’s  chords. 

How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 
Description’s  power  of  words! 

Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I wear 
Whieh  sparkled  once  with  Feeling’s  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem  ; 

Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  ! 

All.  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now  ! 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Can  bid  Life’s  pulses  bout : 

Not  e'en  tho  hope  of  future  fume, 

Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame, 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreulhs  my  head. 
Mine  is  n short  inglorious  ruce, — 

To  humble  in  tho  dust  my  fucc, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame  ! thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  pniise, 

Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre’s  dart, 
Consumed  in  Glory’s  blaze ; 

But  me  she  beckons  from  the  eurth, 

My  name  obscure,  unmurk’d  my  birth, 

My  life  a short  and  vulgar  dream ; 
i/ost  in  tho  dull,  ignoble  crowd, 

My  hopes  recline  within  a shroud, 

My  fato  is  Lethe’s  stream. 

When  I repose  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay, 

Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod, 
Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 

The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed, 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone  ; 

No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 
Which  hides  u name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  1 leaven: 
There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown, 

Bow  dowu  beneath  tho  Almighty’s  Throne ; 


« [Mary  Duff.  See  onte , p.  426.  note.] 

» lEUdlesleue,  the  Cambridge  chorister.  See  onir,  p,  408  J 
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To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer: 

Ho,  who  is  merciful  and  just, 

Will  not  reject  a child  of  dust, 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  light ! to  Theo  I call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  sinco  1 soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.  [First  published,  1833.] 


TO  A VAIN  LADY. 

Alt,  heedless  girl ! why  thus  disclose 
Wlmt  ne’er  was  meant  for  other  ears : 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 

And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 

While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  nil  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl ! thy  ling'ring  woes  ar©  nigh. 

If  thou  believ’st  what  striplings  say: 

Oh.  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 

Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler’s  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast, 

The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  in  lost. 

If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell’st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 

Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gnz© : 

What  modest  maid  without  a blush 

Recounts  a flattering  coxcomb’s  praise  ? 

Will  nit  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit — 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 

Yet  cannot  seo  the  slight  deceit  f 

For  she  who  takes  a soft  delight 

These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 

While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty’s  reign  ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 

One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

1 pity,  but  I cannot  love. 

January  15,  1807.  [First  published,  1632.J 


TO  ANNE. 

! O i Anne  ! your  offences  to  me  hnvo  been  grievous ; 

* I thought  from  nay  wrath  no  atouement  could  save 
you  ; 

But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us — 

1 look'd  in  your  face,  and  I almost  forgave  you. 


fifl 


I vow’d  I could  ne’er  for  a moment  respect  yon, 

Yet  thought  that  a day’s  separation  was  long: 

When  we  met,  I determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile  noon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I swore,  in  a transport  of  young  indignation, 

With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  yon 
I saw  you — my  anger  became  udmiration  ; 

And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  ’s  to  regain  you.  j 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention  ! i 
Thus  lowly  I sue  for  forgiveness  before  you  ; — 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a fruitless  dissension, 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anno,  wheu  1 cease  to  adore  you  ! 

January  16,  1807.  (First  published,  1832.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 

On,  say  uot,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  fates  have  decreed  I 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever  ; r 

Such  Fates  were  to  mo  most  unkind  ones  indeed  ; — ] 

To  hour  mo  from  lovo  and  from  beauty  forever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o’erthrown, 

Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 

The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather. 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design’d 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  uot,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed, 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a lasting  adieu  ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 

His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807.  (First  published,  1833.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A SONNET  BEGINNING, 

“ ‘ SAD  IS  MY  VERSE,’  TOU  SAY,  * AND  YET  NO  TEAR.'  ** 
Thy  verse  is  “ sad”  enough,  no  doubt : 

A devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty  ! 

Why  we  should  weep  1 can’t  find  out, 

UnlesB  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I pity  more  ; 

Ami  much,  alas!  1 think  he  needs  it: 

For  he,  I’m  sure,  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it. 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic, 

Slay  once  be  read — but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect ’s  by  no  means  tragic, 

Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  yon  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 

And  of  no  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed. 

Tell  us,  you’ll  read  them  o’er  again. 

March  8,  1607.  (First  published,  1833.] 


ON  FINDING  A FAN. 

In  one  who  felt  os  once  he  felt, 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fann’d  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
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As  when  the  ebbing  flumes  aro  low, 

The  uid  which  once  improved  their  light, 

And  bude  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  quenches  ail  their  blaze  in  night, 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion’s  fires — 

As  many  u boy  and  girl  remembers — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires. 

Extinguish’d  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  firxt,  though  not  a spark  survive, 

Some  cureful  hand  may  teach  to  bum; 

The  lant,  alas ! can  ne’er  survive  ; 

No  touch  can  hid  its  warmth  return. 

Or.  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 

Not  always  doom’d  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 

Its  former  warmth  around  another 

1807.  [First  published,  1832.] 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thou  Power ! who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy’s 
days, 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy, ’tis  time  we  should  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lavs, 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more. 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing; 
The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  forever; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas,  never  ! 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

Wlien  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  i/ove  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 
Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 

1 Ah,  no!  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

I Can  they  speak  of  t..o  friends  that  I live  but  to  love? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain  ! 

' But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 

When  I scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again? 

Can  I sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires? 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone  ! 

For  Heroes’  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires! 

Untonch’d,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
’Tis  hush’d  ; and  my  feeble  endeavors  are  o’er; 
And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 
more. 


' [Lord  Byron,  on  bis  first  arrival  at  Newstead,  in  1708, 
planted  an  <iuk  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  t lie  fancy,  that 
as  the  tree  flourished  so  should  he.  On  revisiting  the  abbey, 
during  Lord  drey  de  Uuthven’s  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed ; — hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildninn,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it.  and  said 
to  the  servant  who  was  with  luui,  “ Here  is  a line  young 
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And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot, 

Since  early  affection  and  love  are  o’crcast : 

Oh  ! bless’d  had  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot. 

Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the  last ! 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse!  since  we  n.sv  can  ne’er 
meet ; 

If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  nt  least  will  be  sweet — 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.  [First  published,  1632.1 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD. 

Youno  Onk  ! when  I planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground,  ; 

I hojied  that  thy  days  would  bo  longer  than  mine  ; , 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish  u round,  , 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy’s  years, 

On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I rear’d  thee  with  pride: 
They  are  past,  and  I water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, — . 
Thy  decay  not  the  woods  that  surround  thee  can  i 
hide. 

I left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  hour, 

A stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hrdl  of  my  sire  ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mino  is  the  power,  i 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  liavo  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh  ! hardy  thou  wort — even  now  little  care 

Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wonnds 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wort  not  fated  affection  to  share — 

For  who  could  suppose  that  a Stranger  would  feel  ? 

Ah.  droop  not,  my  Oak  ! lift  thy  head  for  a while  ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run, 

The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile, 

When  Infancy’s  years  of  probation  aro  done. 

Oil,  live  then,  my  Oak  ! tow’r  aloft  from  the  weeds, 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay. 
For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life’s  early  sends, 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display. 

Oli ! yet.  if  maturity’s  years  may  be  thine, 

Though  1 shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine, 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter’s  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O’er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 

He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh  ! surely,  by  these  I shall  ne’er  he  forgot  : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life’s  glowing  prime, 
Perhaps  lie  has  pour’d  forth  his  young  simple  lay, 
And  hero  must  ho  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity’s  day. 

1807.  [First  published,  1832.] 

onk  ; but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  in  an  improper 
place.’’ — “ 1 hope  not,  sir," replied  the  man;  “for  it’s  the 
one  that  my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because  he  set  it  himself.” 
The  Colonel  lias,  of  course,  taken  every  possible  care  of 
it.  It  is  already  inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  “the 
Bvron  oak,"  and  promises  to  share,  in  niter  times,  the 
celebrity  of  Shakspeare’s  mulberry,  and  Pope’s  willow. 1 
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OX  REVISITING  HARROW.* 

Here  once  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced; 

Few  were  her  words, — but  yet,  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  Hue  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut — but  not  erased, 

Tt:e  character*  were  still  mo  plain, 

That  Friendship  once  return’d,  and  gazed, — 

Till  Memory  hail’d  the  words  again. 
Repentance  placed  them  as  before  ; 

Forgiveno.-tf  join’d  her  gentle  name  ; 

So  fuir  the  inscription  seem’d  once  more 
That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been  ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor, 

Or  Friendship’s  tears,  Pride  rush’d  between, 

And  blotted  out  the  brio  forever ! 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTH- 
WELL, 

A CARRIER,  WHO  DIED  OK  DRUNKENNESS. 

Joitn  Adams  lies  here  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 

A Carrier  who  carried  his  cau  to  his  mouth  well ; 

He  carried  so  much,  and  ho  carried  mo  fast, 

He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 

For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 

He  could  not  carry  off, — so  he ’s  now  carri-on. 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON* 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 

Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 

Recall  a acetic  of  former  joy, 

And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy  ! 
And  thou  const  lisp  a father’s  name — 

Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same, — 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease— 

My  enre  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace  ; 
Thy  mother’s  shade  shall  smile  in  joy, 

And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  press’d, 

And  thou  hast  known  a stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 

And  yields  thee  scarce  u name  on  earth  ; 
Yet  shall  not  those  one  hope  destroy, — 

A Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy ! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 

Must  1 loud  Nature’s  claim  disown? 

Ah,  uo — though  moralists  reprove, 

I hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 

Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy — 

A Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  ! 
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Oh,  ’twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace, 

Ere  age  bus  wrinkled  o’er  my  face, 

Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 

At  once  a brother  and  a sou  ; 

And  all  my  wauo  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire, 

Youth  will  not  dump  (Ntreutul  lire  ; 

And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 

While  Heleu's  form  revives  in  thee. 

The  breast,  which  l»eat  to  former  joy, 

Will  ne’er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  ! 

1807.  [First  published,  1830.] 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farewell!  if  ever  fondest  prayei 
For  other’s  weal  avail’d  on  high, 

Miuo  will  not  all  he  lost  iu  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky 
Twer©  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sig:  : 

Oh  ! more  than  tears  of  blood  can  .ell, 

When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  ey». 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry  : 

But  iu  my  breast  and  in  my  brain, 

Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne’er  shall  sleep  again. 

My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 

I only  know  we  loved  in  vaiu — 

I only  feel — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

1808. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

Brioiit  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E’er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be  ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  lie: 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
In  uught  that  reminds  un  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see  ; 

For  why  should  wo  mourn  for  tho  blces’d  ? 

1808. 


» Some  years  ago.  when  nt  Harrow,  a friend  of  the  author 
engraved  on  a particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a few 
additional  worus,  ns  a memorial.  Afterwards,  on  receiving 
some  real  or  imagined  injury,  tho  author  destroyed  the  frail 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
18(17,  lie  wrote  under  it  these  stanzas. 

* t“  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
fact,  I have  no  accurate  means  of  determining.  Fond  as 
Lord  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth, 


such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated, 
would  have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  un- 
inen tinned  by  him ; and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in 
any  of  his  writings  do  I remember  even  un  allusion  to  it. 
On  tho  other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote,— 
making  allowance  for  the  embellishments  of  fancy,— the 
transcript  of  his  actual  life  and  feelings,  that  it  js  not  easy  to 
suppose  a poem,  so  full  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination  alone.” — Moore.  But 
see  post,  Don  Juan,  canto  xvi.  st.  til.) 
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WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED 

When  wc  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears. 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  aud  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss  ; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 

It  felt  like  the  wurning 
Of  what  I feel  now. 

Thy  vows  aro  all  broken, 

Aud  light  is  thy  fame  ; 

I hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  mo, 

A knell  to  mino  ear ; 

A shudder  comes  o'er  mo— 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 

They  know  not  I knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well 
Long,  long  shall  I rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I grieve, 

That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

If  I should  meet  thee 
After  long  ycure, 

How  should  I greet  thee  ? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808. 


TO  A YOUTHFUL  FRIEND.1 * * * 

Few  years  have  pass’d  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name, 

And  childhood’s  gay  sincerity 

Pres*rvod  our  feelingB  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  mo,  too  well  thou  know’st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship’s  reign, 

A month’s  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a day’s, 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a heart ; 

The  fault  wus  Nature’s  fault,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

As  rolls  the  ocean’s  changing  tide, 

So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow  ; 

And  who  would  in  a breast  confide, 
Where  stormy  passions  over  glow? 


1 (This  copy  of  verses,  and  thnt  which  follows,  originally 

appeared  in  the  volume  published,  in  lS0t»,  by  Mr.  (now  the 

llight  lion.  Sir  John)  Hobhousc,  under  the  title  of " Imita- 


It  boots  not  that,  together  bred, 

Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy: 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled  ; 

Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 

Slaves  to  the  s]»ccious  world's  control, 

We  sigh  a long  farewell  to  truth  ; 

That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  so  J. 

Ah,  joyous  season  ! when  the  mind 
Durrs  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie  ; 

When  thought  ere  s|»oke  is  unconflned, 

And  sparkles  in  the  plucid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man’s  maturer  years, 

When  Man  himself  is  but  a tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Aud  all  must  love  and  hute  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 

Wc  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend ; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
Tho  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  sf  man  : 

Can  wo  then  ’scape  from  folly  freo? 

Can  wc  reverse  the  general  plan, 

Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  7 

No  ; for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been ; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I hate, 

I euro  not  when  I quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  aud  light, 

Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away  ; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night. 
But  dare  uot  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas ! whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish’d  first  in  royal  halls, 

The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet,) 

Ev’n  now  thou’rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 

To  joiu  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair, 

Still  simpering  on  with  engor  haste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre, 

That  taint  tho  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  ns  marshy  vapors  move, 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 

An  iguis-fatuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe’er  inclined, 

Will  deign  to  own  a kindred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 

For  friendship  overy  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 

Bo  something,  uny  thing,  but — mean. 


tions  nnd  Translations,  together  with  original  poems,"  and 
bearing  the  modest  epigraph—"  Jfo*  h*r.  novimuj  tin  si- 

* it.”] 
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LINES  INSCRIBED  UPON  A CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A SKULL* 

Start  not — nor  deem  n»y  spirit  fled : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 

From  which,  unlike  a living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I lived,  I loved,  I quaff'd,  like  theo: 

I died : let  earth  my  bones  resign : 

FBI  up— thou  caust  not  injure  me  ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips*  than  thine. 

I Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm’s  slimy  brood  ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 

The  driuk  of  Gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine  ; 

And  when,  alas ! our  brains  are  gone. 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  T 

Quaff  while  thou  canst : another  race, 

When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth’s  embrace, 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no— «nco  through  life’s  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  ? 

Redeem’d  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 

This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newrstead  Abbey,  1808. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY.1 

W ell  ! thou  art  huppy,  and  I feel 
That  I should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  ai  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband’s  Dlessd — and  ’twill  impart 
Some  (mugs  to  view  hi*  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  past* — Oh ! how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  ho  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I saw  thy  favorite  child, 

I thought  rny  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 

I kiss'*?  t for  its  mother's  sake. 

I kiss'd  it, — and  repress'd  my  sighs, 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see  ; 

» [Lord  Byron  gives  the  following  account  of  this  cup:—  I 
'*  The  gardener,  in  digging,  discovered  n skull  that  had  pro-  i 
bably  belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey,  I 
about  the  line  it  was  demomUtcried  Observing  it  to  be  of  ' 
giant  size  h’ d in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  a strange 
fancy  seized  :ne  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a drinking  t 
cup.  1 accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a mottled  color  like  tortoise-shell."  i 
I It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wildinan,  the  pro-  , 
I pnetor  of  Newstead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama-  . 
I lists,  mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quailing  wine  out  of  I 
| similar  cun*.  For  example,  in  Dekker's  '•  Wonder  of  a 
; Kingdom,”  Torrenti  says,— 

“ Would  I had  ten  thousand  soldiers*  heads. 

Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver ; to  drink  healths 
To  his  confusion  who  lirst  invented  war."] 

* (These  hoes  were  printed  originally  in  Mr.  Hothouse's  1 
j M<  ‘ellany.  A few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
I had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Annesley.  On  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  his  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  the  room,  he  slnrled 
t involuntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  his 
| emotion.  To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  m- 
I debted  for  these  beautiful  stanzas.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  ! I must  away : 

While  thou  art  hleta’d  I'll  not  repine  ; 

But  near  thee  I can  never  stay ; 

My  heart  would  soou  again  bo  thinec 

I deem'd  that  time,  I deem’d  that  pride 
Hud  quench’d  at  length  my  boyish  flaino  ; 
Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all, — nave  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I calm:  I knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 

But  uow  to  tremble  were  a crime — 

We  met, — and  not  a nerve  was  'hook. 

I saw  thee  ga/e  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there: 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace  ; 

The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away  ! away  ! my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  ! where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 

My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  3,  1800 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.* 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 

The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 

When  all  is  dour,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  Save  been : 

But  the  poor  dog,  ill  life  the  firmest  friend. 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own, 

Who  labor*,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhoiior'd  falls,  uuuoticed  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 

While  man,  vain  insect ! hope«  to  be  forgiven, 

Aud  claims  himself  a sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  ! thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debused  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust,  j 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

3 [This  monument  is  still  a conspicuous  ornament  in  the  j 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by  I 
which  the  verses  are  preceded 

“ Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beanty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity. 

And  all  the  Virtue#  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  Immau  ashes. 

Is  but  a iust  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a Dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  I«,  1000." 

Lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  Ins  favorite  to  his 
friend  Hodgson :— •*  Boatswain  i#  dead  '—he  expired  m a 1 
stale  of  madness  on  the  18th,  after  sutler  mg  much,  yet  ie 
taming  all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last . never  at 
tempting  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  hun.  I Lave 
now  lost  every  thing,  except  old  Murray."  By  the  will 
executed  in  1811,  he  directed  that  bis  ow  n body  should  be 
buried  m a vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  faithful  dog.] 
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Thy  love  in  loot,  thy  friendship  all  a cheat. 

Thy  Kmilcg  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

By  nature  vile,  enuoblcd  but  by  name, 
l Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blufih  for  shame. 
Ye!  who  perchance  behold  tins  simple  urn, 

Pmw  on — it  hooozs  uoue  you  wish  to  mourn : 

To  mark  a friend's  remains  these  stoues  arise ; 
t never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

New  stead  Abbey,  November  30,  1808. 


TO  A LADY,1 

I IK  BRING  ASKED  MV  REASON  EUR  QUITTING  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  SPRING. 

When  Man,  ©spell'd  from  Eden’s  bowers, 

A moment  linger'd  near  the  gate, 

Each  sceuc  recall’d  the  vanish'd  hours, 

And  bado  him  curse  his  future  fate. 


Amd  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close. 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek. 

Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below  ; 

While  their  long  laches’  darken’d  glow 
Seem’d  stealing  o’er  thy  brilliant  check, 
Iiike  raven’s  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow 

I dreamt  last  night  our  love  return'd, 

And.  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  fantasy, 

Than  if  for  other  hearts  I hurtl'd, 

For  eyes  thut  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture’s  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

Of  hours  which,  though  forever  gone, 

Can  still  a pleasing  dream  restore, 

TilUJiou  and  I shall  lie  forgot, 

And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  thut  we  shall  bo  no  more. 


But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
lie  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a sigh  to  other  times. 

And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady  !*  will  it  bo  with  me, 

And  I must  view  thy  ch antis  no  more  ; 

For,  while  I linger  near  to  thro, 

I sigh  for  all  1 knew  before. 

Iu  flight  I shrill  l»e  surely  wise, 

Escaping  from  temptation’s  snare  ; 

I cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.* 

December  9,  1808. 


THERE  WAS  A TIME,  I <ERD  NOT  NAME. 

There  was  a time,  1 need  jot  name, 

Since  it  will  ne’er  forgotten  be, 

When  all  our  feelings  were  Uio  same 
As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  fust  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a love  which  ©quail'd  mine, 

Though  many  a grief  my  heart  hath  wrung,  ** 
Unknown  and  thus  uufelt  by  thine, 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  ns  tliis — 

To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown ; 

Transient  us  every  faithless  kiss, 

Rut  transient  iu  thy  breast  alone. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not, 

| Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish’d  hours, 

When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  theo  ; 

Hours  that  may  never  lx*  forgot. 

Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers, 

And  thou  and  I shall  cease  to  be. 

' Can  I forget — canal  thou  forget, 

When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move? 

Oh  ! by  my  soul,  I see  thee  yet, 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 

Aud  lips,  though  sileut,  breathing  lovo. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 

Those  ©yes  threw  back  a glance  so  sweet, 

As  half  reproach’d  yet  raised  desire, 

I And  still  we  near  and  nearer  premis’d, 

Aud  still  our  glowiug  lips  would  meet, 

As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

• [In  the  original  >18.  “To  Mrs.  Musters,’*  *c.  The 
rentier  will  find  a ]H>rtrait  of  this  lady  m linden's  Illustra-  j 
’ions  of  Byron,  No.  III.] 

* (In  the  first  copy,  ••  Thus,  Mary  !**| 

J > (In  Mr.  Ilobhouse’s  volume,  the  line  stood,—*"  Within* 
a wish  to  enter  there.”  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  in  1823,  only 
I three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece “ Miss 
Cha worth  wa»  two  years  older  than  myself.  She  married  ; 
a man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but  her  mar-  I 


And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I heard  thy  lips  do  lore, 
In  accents  once  imagined  true, 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes  ; my  adored,  yet  most  unkind  ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again, 
To  me  ’tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes!  'tis  a glorious  thought  to  me, 

Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 
Whate’er  thou  art  or  e’er  shall  be, 

Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I AM  LOW? 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I arn  low? 

Sweet  lady  ! apeak  those  words  again : 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  wo— 

I would  not  give  that  boeoin  pain. 

riage  was  not  a happier  one  than  my  own.  Her  conduct, 
however,  was  irreproachable  ; but  there  was  not  sympathy 
between  their  characters.  I bad  not  seen  her  for  many 
years,  when  un  occasion  offered.  1 w as  upon  the  point, 
with  her  consent,  of  paying  her  a visit,  when  my  sister, 
who  has  alw  ays  had  more  influence  over  me  than  any  i ne 
else,  persuaded  me  not  to  do  it.  • For,*  wud  she.  • if  you 
go  you  w ill  fall  in  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
scene  ; one  step  will  lead  to  another,  ft  c*la  fera  un  tcUt.’ 
I was  guided  by  those  reasons,  and  shortly  after  married, 
—with  what  success  it  is  useless  to  say  V) 
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My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  poo©, 

My  blood  runs  coldly  through  ray  breast ; 

And  when  I perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest. 

And  yet,  met h ink*,  a gleam  of  peace 

Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine  ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 

To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  ! blessed  lx*  that  tear — 

It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  deur 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady  ! once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A wretch  created  to  repiue. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I am  low? 

Sweet  lady  1 speak  the**©  wonts  again ; 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I would  not  givo  that  breom  pain.1 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 


551 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart  ’»  in  its 
spring, 

And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 

I had  friends ! — who  has  not  f — but  what  tongno  will 
avow, 

That  friends,  rosy  wine  ! are  so  faithful  as  thou? 

The  heart  of  a mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 

Friendship  shifts  with  tho  sunbeam — thou  never  canst 
change ; 

Thou  grow'st  old — who  does  not  ? — but  on  earth  what 
appears, 

Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years? 

Yet  if  blesa’cl  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 

We  are  jealous  ! — who  fs  not  ? — thou  hast  no  such 
alloy  ; 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  pass'd. 

For  refuge  wo  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  fiud-^-do  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the 
soul, 

That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  coufinod  to  the  bowl. 


A ©OXG. 

Fill  the  goblet  again ! for  I never  before 
Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heurt  to  its  core  ; 
Let  us  drink  1 — who  would  not? — since,  through  life's 
varied  round, 

In  pie  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  fouiid. 

I have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  enn  supply ; 

I have  bask'd  in  the  beam  of  a dark  •rolling  eye ; 

I have  loved  ! — who  has  not ! — but  what  heart  can 
declare. 

That  pleasure  existed  while  paasiou  was  there  ? 


When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open'd  on  earth. 

And  Misery’s  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 

! Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we 
kiss, 

Aud  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  tho  grape ! for  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gluddcn  our  own  : 

Wo  must  die — who  shall  not  ? — May  our  sins  be 
forgiven, 

1 And  Hrhe  shall  never  bo  idle  in  heaven. 


1 [The  nieinuchnly  which  was  now  Raining  fu.«t  upon  the 
young  poet’s  mind  was  a source  of  ranch  uneasiness  to  his 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  M r.  Hob  bouse : — 

EPISTLE 

TO  A TOVXO  NOBi-KUAW  IN  I.OVK. 

Hail*  generous  youth,  whom  glory  * sacred  flame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  of  fame  ; 

Who  feel  the  noble  wish  la-fore  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 

Hail 1 may  a future  age  admiring  view 
A Falkland  or  a Clarendon  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils, 
Beware  : and  fly  from  Venus*  silken  toils  : 

Ah  ! let  the  beau  protect  the  weaker  heart. 

And  Wisdom’s  kEgis  turn  uu  Beauty's  dart. 

But  if  "tis  fix’d  that  every  lord  must  pair. 

And  you  and  New  «teud  must  not  want  an  heir, 

Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round, 

To  find  a treasure  that  ran  ne’er  be  found! 

. No ! take  the  first  the  town  or  court  affords. 

Trick’d  out  to  stock  a market  for  the  lords  ; 

I!V<-  I lance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  fall 
Ou  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 

» * • * * 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  free. 

Yet  scarce  a copy.  Clanbel,  of  thee  ; 

Not  very  ugly,  mid  not  very  old, 

A little  pert  indeed,  but  not  a scold  ; 

: One  that,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a life 

Not  further  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife  ; 

And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoint*  your  fear^ 

Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  year* 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 

Nor  custom  yet  demands  you  for  a spouse. 


Some  hour*  of  freedom  may  remain  as  yet 
For  one  who  laugh*  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  w hy  in  haste  1 put  off  the  evil  day, 

Ami  snatch  at  youthful  comforts  whilst  you  may  ! 

Pause  ! nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 
That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  ran  know 
1 Ah  ! why  loo  early  careless  life  resign. 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine  ; 

I Your  loved  companion,  and  his  e;t*v  talk  . 
j Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

W hat ! can  no  more  your  scenes  puiei  r.al  please, 

I Scenes  sacred  long  to  wi*e,  un  mated  ease  - 
\ The  prospect  lengthen’d  o’er  the  distant  down, 

Lukes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? ; 

What  ’ shall  your  New  stead,  shall  your  cloister’d  bowers, 

1 The  high  o’erharigmg  arch  and  trembling  towers  ! 

Shall  these,  profaned  with  folly  or  with  strife, 

I And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife  ’ 
f Shall  these  no  more  confess  a manly  sway, 
i But  changeful  woman’s  changing  whims  obey  1 
Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humor  calls. 

Contract  your  cloisters  and  o’erthrow  your  walls  ; 

Let  Rcpton  loose  o’er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round  ; 
Root  up  the  elms’  and  yews’  too  solemn  gloom. 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  room  ; 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a guy  parterre, 

Where  graveli’d  walks  aud  flowers  alternate  glare; 

And  quite  transform,  in  cv'ry  point  complete. 

Your  gothic  abbey  to  a country  scat. 

Forget  the  fair  one,  and  your  fate  delay  ; 

If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day, 

When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend, 

And  lose  your  ttii,  your  temper,  and  your  Jrun,l. 

Trio.  Coll.  Camb.  1908. 

In  his  mother’s  copy  of  Mr.  Hobhotise’s  volume,  now  be- 
fore us.  Lord  Byron  has  here  wntten  with  a pencil,—**  1 

Astir  lott  (Mom  almond  tkoU  wld  accordingly.  1811.  U .”J 
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STANZAS  TO  A LADY,*  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

’T/a  done — and  shivering  in  the  galo 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 

And  whistling  o’er  tho  bending  mast, 

Loud  sings  on  high  tho  fresh'ning  blast; 

And  I must  from  this  land  bo  gouo. 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I be  what  I havo  been, 

And  could  I see  what  I have  seen — 

Could  I repose  upon  the  breast 

Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  Mess'd — 

I should  not  seek  another  zono 
Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 


And  I would  fain  bavo  loved  as  well, 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  blcediug  breast  to  own 
A kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

’T would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 

And  bless  thee  in  my  last  aoieu  ; 

Yet  wish  I not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o’er  tho  deep  ; 

His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gono, 

Yet  still  ho  loves,  and  loves  but  ono* 

190*. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTEN  ON  BOAKU  THE  LISBON  PACKET. 


Tin  long  since  I beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery  ; 

And  I have  striven,  but  in  vain, 

Never  to  think  of  it  again  : 

For  though  I fly  from  Albion, 

I still  cun  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a mate, 

My  weary  heart  is  desolate  ; 

I look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 

And  ev'u  in  crowds  am  still  alone, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 

And  I will  seek  a foreign  home  ; 

Till  I forgot  a false  fair  face, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a resting-place  ; 

My  own  durk  thoughts  I cannot  shun, 

But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth,  » 

Where  friendship’s  or  love’s  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  wo  ; 

But  friend  or  lemun  I have  none, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

I go — but  wheresoe'er  I flee. 

There ’s  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me  ; 
There ’s  not  a kind  congenial  heart. 

Where  I cun  claim  the  meanest  part ; 

Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone, 

Wilt  sigh,  although  I love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we’ve  been, 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  wo — 
But  mine,  alas  ! has  stood  the  blow  ; 

Yet  still  boats  on  as  it  begun, 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  bo 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 

And  why  that  early  lovo  was  cross’d, 

Thou  know'st  tho  best,  I feel  the  most ; 

But  few  that  dwell  boueuth  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another’s  fetters  too, 

With  charms  perehauco  as  fair  to  view  ; 


Huzza  ! Hodgson,  wo  are  going, 

Our  embargo 's  off  at  last ; 

Favorable  breezes  Mowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  mast 
From  aloft  the  signal  \s  streaming. 

Hark  ! the  farewell  gun  is  fired 
Women  screeching,  tars  blasphenv.  g, 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 

Horo  ’«  a rascul 
Come  to  task  all, 

Prying  from  the  custum-houso  ; 
Trunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking. 

Not  a corner  for  a mouse 
’Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 

Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

Now  our  Itoatmen  quit  their  mooring, 
And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 
We’re  impatient, — push  from  shore. 

“ Have  a caro  ! that  case  holds  liquor — 
Stop  the  boat — I’m  sick — oh  Ix>rd  !” 

“ Sick,  inu’um,  damme,  you’ll  bo  sicker, 
Ere  you’ve  been  an  hour  ou  board.” 
Thus  are  screaming 
Mon  ami  women, 

Gemmcn,  ladies,  servants,  Jacks  ; 
Here  entangling, 

All  aro  wrangling, 

Stuck  together  close  as  wax. — 

Such  the  general  noise  and  ruckot. 

Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we’ve  reach’d  her,  lo ! the  captain, 
Gallant  Kidd,  communds  the  crew  ; 
Passengers  their  bcrtlis  are  clapp’d  iu. 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

“ Hey  day  ! call  yon  that  a cabin? 

Why  ’tis  hardly  tlireo  feet  square  ; 

Not  onough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 
Who  tho  deuce  can  harbor  thero?” 

“ Who,  sir?  plenty — 

Nobles  twenty 

Did  nt  onco  my  vessel  fill.” — 

“ Did  they  ? Jesus, 

How  you  squeeze  us  ! 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 

Then  I’d  ’scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.” 


“ Though  wheresoe’er  rny  bark  may  run, 
1 love  but  thee,  1 love  but  one.’’] " 


* [In  the  original,  “ To  Mrs.  Musters”) 

[Thus  ci  rrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother’s  copy  of  Mr 
Hothouse's  Miscellany  ; the  two  last  lines  being  originally — 
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Fletcher!  Murray!  Bob!1  where  are  you t 
Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  loga— 

Bear  a hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you  ! 

Hero  ‘s  a rope’s  end  for  the  dogs. 

Hobhouse  muttering  fearful  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls. 

Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 

Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls. 

“ Here ’s  a stanza 
On  Bragunza — 

Help!’* — “ A couplet  1" — " No,  a cup 
Of  warm  water — ” 

What  ’*  the  matter  V' 

* Zounds  ! my  liver  ’«  coming  up ; 

I shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Liston  Packet.’* 

Now  at  length  we’re  off  for  Turkey, 

Ixird  knows  when  we  shall  come  back ! 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 
May  uuship  us  in  a crack. 

But.  since  life  at  most  a jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 

Then  laugh  on — os  I do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Great  and  small  things. 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 

While  we’re  quaffing, 

Lot ’s  have  laughing — 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more? — 

Some  good  wine  ! and  who  would  lack  it, 

Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet?1 

Falmouth  Roods,  June  30.  1809. 
t First  published,  1830.) 


LINES  WHITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT 
MALTA. 

As  o’er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by  ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view’st  this  page  alone, 

May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  mo  as  ou  the  dead. 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14,  1609. 

TO  FLORENCE.* 

On  Lady ! when  I left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I n**dly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 

To  quit  another  spot  on  earth  : 

* [Lord  Byron's  three  servant#.] 

> (In  the  letter  in  which  these  lively  verses  were  enclosed. 
Lord  Byron  says : — “ I leave  England  without  regret— I 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  1 am  like  Adam,  the 
first  convict  sentenced  to  transportation  : but  I have  no 
Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a crab; 
and  thus  end#  my  first  chapter.") 

* (These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom 
diey  were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostro- 
phizes in  the  stanzas  on  the  thunder-storm  of  Zitza  and  in 
Child**  Harold,  is  thus  mentioned  in  a letter  to  his  mother: 
— •*  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  u very  extra- 
ordinary lady,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of.  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  pub- 
lished a narrative  a few  years  ago.  She  has  since  been 
shipwrecked ; and  her  life  bat  been  from  its  commence- 
ment so  fertile  m remarkable  incidents,  that  in  a romance 


Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  Nature  droop*  the  head, 

Where  only  thou  art  wen  to  smile, 

I view  ray  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Alhin’s  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main  ; 

A few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o’er, 

Perchance  I view  her  cliffs  again : 

But  wheresoe’er  I now  may  roam, 

Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

I ne’er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  udmire. 

And,  oh ! forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne’er 
With  such  a won]  cun  more  offend  ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I cannot  share, 

Believe  me,  what  I am.  thy  friend. 

And  who  bo  cold  ns  look  oil  thee. 

Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  to  Jess  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be. 

The  frieud  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah ! who  would  think  that  form  had  pass’d 
Through  Danger’s  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  deuth-wmg’ri  tempest’s  blast. 
And  ’scaped  a tyrant’s  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  ! when  I shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  Stamboul’s  Oriental  halls 

The  Turkish  tyrants  now  euclose  ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  list#  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  lie  ; 

On  mo  ’twill  hold  a dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I bid  thee  now  farewell, 

When  I behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I may  not  dwell, 

'Twill  soothe  to  be,  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1800. 

STANZAS 

COMPOSED  DURING  A THUNDER-STORM* 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus’  mountains  rise, 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

they  would  appear  improbable.  She  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  her  father.  Baron  llert>ert,  wa«  Austrian  am- 
bassador ; married  unhappily,  yet  lias  never  been  mi- 

K ached  in  point  of  character ; excited  the  vengeance  of 
uiuparte,  ov  taking  a part  in  some  conspiracy ; several 
times  risked  her  life  ; and  is  not  yet  flve-and-twentv.  She 
is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her  husband,  being 
obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  w here  she  was  paying  a visit  to 
her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks 
soon  in  a ship  of  war-  S>nce  my  arrival  here  1 have  had 
scarcely  any  other  companion.  I have  found  her  very 
pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Bona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner  a second 
tune."] 

« [This  thunder-storm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
11th  October,  1809,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the 
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Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightuiugH,  as  they  play, 

But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  cross’d, 
Or  gild  tlie  torrent’s  spray, 
j Is  yon  a cot  I saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 

How  welcome  were  its  shade  ! — ah,  no ! 

*Tis  but  u Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  ivaterfalls, 

I hear  a voice  exclaim — 

My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 
On  distant  England’s  name. 

A sliot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another — ’tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh  ! who  in  such  a night  will  dare 
To  tempt  the  wilderness? 

And  who  ’mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 
Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

Aud  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 
To  try  the  dubious  road  7 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 
That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  ! 

Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 
To  keep  my  bosom  wurm. 

While  wand’ ring  through  each  broken  path, 
O’er  brake  and  craggy  brow  ; 

While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  7 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 

Thy  burk  hath  long  been  gone : 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  mo, 

Bow  down  my  head  alone ! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  1 press'd  thy  lip; 

And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 
Imped'd  tny  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe  ; nay,  long  ere  now 
Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain  ; 

Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  ns  thou 
Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  mid  in  dread. 

As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 
Which  mirth  aud  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  rUite  walls. 

If  Cadis  yet  be  free, 

At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 
Look  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea  ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso’s  ibIcs, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 


road  to  Zitza.  near  the  ramie  of  mountains  formerly  called 
Pindu*.  in  Albania.  .Mr.  lioblmuso,  who  had  rode  on  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zitza  just  as  the 
evening  set  in,  describes  the  thunder  as  *•  roaring  without 
intermission,  the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in 
the  mountains,  be  fore  another  tremendous  crash  burst  over 
our  heads  : wlnM  the  plains  and  the  distant  hills  appeared 
in  a per  etual  blaze.”  •*  The  tempest,”  he  says,  “ was  al- 
together terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove.  My 
Fnend,  with  tho  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our 


To  others  give  a thousand  smiles. 

To  me  u single  sigh.1 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 
The  pnlene«H  of  thy  face, 

A half-ibnn’d  tear,  a transient  spark 
Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  tbou’lt  smile,  and  blushing  shun 
Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 

Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought's!  on  one, 
Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain, 
When  sever’d  hearts  repine, 

My  spirit  flies  o’er  mount  and  nuiin, 

And  mourns  in  seurch  of  thine. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  IN  PASSING  THE  A.IBRACIAN  Gf UK. 

Tiirol'gh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen. 

Full  beams  the  moot)  on  Actium’s  coast ; 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen, 

The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I look. 

The  azure  grave  of  many  a Roman  ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
Ilis  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence  ! whom  I will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 

(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  k|*ou#<>  from  hell,) 
Whilst  thou  art  fair  aud  I um  young ; 

Sweet  Florence ! those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies’  eyes; 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 

Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fato  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl’d! 

I cannot  lose  a world  lor  thee, 

But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a world. 

November  14,  1809. 

THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE.  THE  CHARM  IS 

FLOWN ! 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS,  JANUARY  16,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  eliami  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life’s  fitful  fever : 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  thut  acts  us  wise  men  ought, 

But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a martyr. 


hut  till  three  in  the  morning.  I now  learned  from  him  that 
they  had  lost  their  way,  and  that,  after  wandering  up  mid 
down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they  hud  slopped 
at  last  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and  a torrent,  which 
they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been  thus 
exposed  for  nine  hours.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to 
talk  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  plain  of  Zitza."] 

1 ["These  stanzas, " says  Mr.  Moore,  “have  a music  in 
them,  which,  independently  of  all  meaning,  is  enchant- 
ing.”] 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS 
TO  ABYDOS.1 

If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
^What  maid  will  not  the  tide  remember?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  toni|>cst  roar'd, 

Ho  sped  to  Hero,  nolhini'  loth, 

And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus ! how  I pity  both  ! 

For  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I faintly  stretch, 

And  think  I’ve  done  u feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story. 

To  woo, — and — Iiord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I for  Glory  ; 

Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals!  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  yon! 
He  lost  his  labor,  I my  jest ; 

For  ho  was  drown’d,  and  I’ve  the  ague.* * 

. May  9,  1810. 


* On  the  3d  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Salsette  (Captain 
Bathurst)  was  lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  Eken- 
head  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes  swam 
from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  the  by.  from 

IAbydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
distance  from  the  place  whence  wo  started  to  our  lauding  on 
the  other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
i current,  was  computed  oy  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
1 wards  of  four  English  miles ; though  the  actual  breadth  is 

* barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  Is  such  that  no  boat 
j can  row  dircetlv  across,  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
i estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  being 
I accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  five,  ana 
j by  the  other  in  im  hour  and  ten.  minutes.  The  water  was 
i extremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 

I About  three  w eeks  before,  in  April,  wo  had  made  an  attempt ; 
j but,  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
| morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  dullness,  we  found 
I it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
cnored  below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just 
j staled  ; entering  a considerable  way  above  the  European, 
and  landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a 
I young  Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress,  and 
, Oliver  mentions  its  having  been  done  by  a Neapolitan  ; but 
! our  consul,  Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  cir- 
i cumstanccs,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A 
} number  of  the  Salsctte's  crew  were  known  lo  have  ac- 
complished a greater  distance  ; and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 
i prised  me  was.  that,  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the 
j truth  of  I.eander’s  story,  iio  traveller  had  ever  endeavored 
i to  ascertain  its  practicability. 

s (“  My  companion,”  says  Mr.  Hobhoiisc,  “had  before 
J made  a more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage;  fori 
recollect  that,  when  we  were  m Portugal,  he  swam  from 
: Old  Lisbon  lo  Bc'em  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a 
tide  and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but 
little  less  than  two  hours  in  crossing.”] 

I * [At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Graces, 
j I was  tempted  to  exclaim,  “ Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  ?” 

| Little  did  I expect  to  find  them  here  ; yet  here  comes  one 
of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffee, "and  another  with  a 
book.  The  book  is  a register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Among  them  is  Lord 
Byron's,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I here  send 
! you.— H.  W.  Williams.] 

« [We  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid  : 
ot  Athens  and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr.  j 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's  “ Travels  in  Italy,  Greece," 

I tLC.—“  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure  accom- 
modation, met  us  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS*  ROOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IS  THIS  BOOK  A TRAVELLER  HAD  WRITTEN  : 

“ Fair  Albioa,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 

Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim  ; 

He  comes  to  Athens,  und  he  writes  his  name." 

BENEATH  WHICH  LORD  BVRON  INSERTED  THE  KOLLOWINO  I— 

The  modest  hard,  like  many  a hard  unknown, 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  hut  wisely  hides  his  own  ; 

But  yet,  whoe’er  he  lie,  to  say  no  worse, 

His  name  would  bring  moro  credit  than  his  verse.* 

1810. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Zii t}  pot).  od(  ilynTiS. 

Maid  of  Athens,*  ere  we  part, 

Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart  ! 

Or,  since  that  lias  left  my  breast, 

Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 

Hear  niv  vow  lieforo  I go, 

ZwiJ  got),  oat  dynri.* 

By  those  tresses  unconfiiied. 

Woo’d  by  each  .-Egean  wind  ; 

By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringo 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks’  blooming  tinge  ; 

By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roc, 

Zwg  (jot!,  otii  iyaaH. 


Mncri,  the  Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the 
‘ Mnid  of  Athens’  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  apartment  is  im-  ; 
mediately  opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  yon  could  see  them,  as  we  . 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window,  yon  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maiil  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a blue  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened  down 
like  a star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colors  bound  round  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  fulling  on  her  shoulders, 
—the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  buck  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest 
enerally  have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened  under  the 
andkerchief.  Their  upper  robe  is  a pelisse  edged  wn  b fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  tnc  ankles  . below  is  a handkerchief 
of  muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  is  short ; under  that,  a gown  -r  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a gore  round  the  swell  of  the  toins.  falling  in  front  in 
graceful  negligence ;— white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes : their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest,  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a gayer  expression  than  her  *isters',  whose 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  tie  fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  lld-ir  nunds 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  thnn  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
markable, if  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from 
the  travellers  who occnsionallyare  resident  in  Athens.  They 
sit  in  the  eastern  style,  a little  reclined,  with  their  limbs 
gathered  under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes. 
Their  employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  read- 
ing.” There  "is  a beautiful  engraving  of  the  Maid  of  Athens 
in  Finden's  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.) 

* Romaic  expression  of  tenderness ; if  I translate  ft,  I 
shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  I supposed 
they  could  not ; nnd  if  1 do  not.  1 may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I shall 
do  so,  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means,  *•  My  hie 
1 love  you !"  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  languages, 
and  is  lis  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  dav  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  Homan  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Heliemscd. 
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By  that  lip  I long  to  taste  ; 

By  that  zone-encircled  waist ; 

By  all  the  tokcn-flowen1  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 

By  love’s  alternate  joy  and  wo, 

Ziii » got),  odf  iyavi. 

Maid  of  Athens ! I aril  gone : 

Th  nk  of  me,  sweet ! when  alone. 

Though  I fly  to  Istambol,’ 

Athens  holds  my  heart  und  soul : 

Can  I cease  to  love  thee  ? No ! 

Z'iij  g*5,  ay«*w- 

Athens,  1610. 

TRANSLATION. 

or  THE  N l* RSE*S  DOLE  tv  THE  tfEDKA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

Oh  how  I wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo! 

Who,  Ntill  iiiiltitinch’d  from  Grecian  docks. 

Had  never  pass’d  the  Azure  rocks; 

But  now  I fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn'd  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  Ac.  See} 
June,  1610. 


MY  EPITAPH. 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 

To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 

But  Romauetli  was  so  stout, 

He  beat  all  three — and  bUtc  it  out } 

Oct.  1610. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 
Kind  Reader!  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh  ; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where’s  his  Epitaph f 
If  such  you  wek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  hirn  as  you. 

Athens. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A PICTURE.* 
Dear  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft, 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  loft. 

*Tis  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  ct-pe  ; 

But  this  I feel  can  ne’er  be  tme. 

For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hop* 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  January,  1611.* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG, 

" Atirt  vaiiif  riv 
Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  ! 

The  glorious  hour  ’*  gone  forth, 

And,  worthy  of  such  tics, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CHORUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks ! let  us  go 
In  anus  against  the  foe, 

Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In. a river  post  our  feet. 

Then  manfully  despising 
The  Turkish  tyrant’s  yoke, 

Let  your  country  see  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 

Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coiniug  strife ! 

Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life! 

At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 
Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  ! 

And  the  seven-hill’d"  city  seeking. 

Fight,  couquer,  till  wo’re  free. 

Sous  of  Greeks,  See 


I 


* In  the  East  (where  ladies  are -not  taught  to  write,  lest 
they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 
Ac.  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 
deputy  of  Mercury— an  old  woman.  A cinder  says.  •*  I burn 
for  thee;”  a bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  “Take  me 
and  fly  but  a pebble  declares— what  nothing  else  can. 

* Constantinople. 

* [“  1 am  just  corrc  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  Black  >n  ami  the  Cyanean  Syraplegades,  up 
which  last  1 scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  ever  the  Argo- 
naut* escaped  in  their  hov.  You  remember  the  beginning 
of  the  nurse’s  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  1 beg  you  intake 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.”— Lord  B.  to 
Mr.  Hmry  Drury,  June  17.  1610.] 

* (“  I bate  just  escaped  from  a physician  and  a fever.  In 
spile  of  my  teeth  aii  Unncue,  the  Englsh  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a p -ys'cian  upon  me,  and  in 
three  days  brought  me  to  the  last  iwip.  In  this  state  l made 
my  epitaph.” — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Hods  ion,  Oct.  3,  161 J ] 

4 (These  lines  are  copied  from  a leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  “ Clulde  Harold.”] 

* (On  the  departure,  in  July.  1610,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  England,  laird  Byron  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Alliens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 
Franciscan  convent ; making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  More*.  and  employing  himself,  in  the  interval 
of  Ins  tours,  in  collecting  materials  for  those  notices  on  the 
stnte  of  modem  Greece’  which  are  appended  to  the  second 
canto  of  “ Child e Harold.”  In  this  retreat  also  he  w rote 

••  Hints  from  Horace,”  •*  The  Curse  of  Minerva,”  and  “ Re- 
mark* on  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Language.”  He 
thus  wntes  to  his  mother;—**  At  present,  I do  not  rare  to 
* “nture  a winter’s  voyage,  even  if  1 were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling : but  i am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  look- 
ing ut  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter 


effects  of  slaying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
an  islander,  that  1 think  there  should  1h*  a law  amongst  ui 
to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a term,  among  ‘he  few 
allies  our  ware  hat  e left  ns.  Here  I sec,  and  have  conversed 
with.  French,  Italians,  Germans.  Danes.  Greeks.  Turks,  | 
Americans,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. ; and.  without  losing  sight  of  my 
own.  1 can  judge  of  the  countries  und  manners  of  others. 
When  I see  the  superiority  of  England,  (which,  by  the  by,  wc  j 
are  a good  deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things,)  Iain  pleased;  f 
and  where  1 find  her  inferior.  1 run  at  least  enlightened.  ! 
Now,  I might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  i 
in  tour  country,  a century,  without  being  sure  of  this,  and  j 
without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or  amusing  at 
home.  I keep  no  journal ; nor  have  1 any  intention  of 
scribbling  my  travels.  I have  done  with  authorship;  and 
if,  in  my  last  production,  I have  convinced  the  critics  or  the 
world  I was  something  more  than  they  took  me  for,  I am 
satisfied  ; nor  will  1 hazard  that  reputation  by  a future 
effort.  It  is  true  I have  some  others  in  manuscript,  but  1 
leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  me  ; and,  if  deemed 
worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory, 
when  I myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I have  a famous 
Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens,  Ac  Ac  for 
me.  This  will  be  belter  than  scribbling— a disease  J hope 
myself  cured  of.  1 hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a quiet,  ‘ 
recluse  life  ; but  God  knows,  and  docs  best  for  us  all.”]  \ 
* The  song,  Aivrt  watln,  Ac.,  was  written  by  Riga,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  Greece.  This  I 
translation  is  as  literal  as  the  author  could  make  ;t  in  verse.  ; 
It  is  of  the  same  measure  as  that  of  the  original.  | Wnile  at  i 
the  Capuchin  convent,  1-ord  Byron  devoted  some  hour*  . 
daily  to  the  study  of  the  Romaic  ; and  various  proofs  of  his 
diligence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  See  Remarks  on 
the  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Language,  with  Specimens 
and  Translation*.] 

■ Constantinople  “ E rrdXofoi." 
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i Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbere 

lethargic  dost  thou  lie? 

Awake,  and  join  thy  number* 

With  Athens,  old  ally  ! 

) Leonidas  recalling. 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 

I Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

Ths  terrible  ! the  strong  ! 
i Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Tbermopyhe, 

And  warring  with  the  Persian 
To  keep  his  country  free  ; 

With  his  three  hundred  waging 
The  battle,  long  he  stood, 

And  like  a lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  dec.1 


TRANSLATION  OF  TIIE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

" Mtou  /«lf  *T9%  vfplKdXl 
'SlpaiiraTtf  Ac.* 

I enter  thy  garden  of  roses,1 
Beloved  and  fair  Habile, 

Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I we  her  in  thee. 

Oh,  Lovely  ! thus  low  I implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 

Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 

As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 

Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 
Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidde. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 
When  Love  has  abandon’d  the  bowers  ; 

Bring  mo  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 

The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 

But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  fraught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 

Too  cruel ! in  vain  1 implore  thee 
My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 

Will  naught  to  my  bosom  restore  thee? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 
Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 

Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 

Ah,  tHl  me,  my  soul ! must  I perish 
By  pangs  which  a smile  would  dispel  ? 

Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  b>!’st  me  cherish, 
For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidde ! 

There  Flora  all  wither’d  reposee, 

And  mourns  o’er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  ! thy  lip  has  left. 

Shull  never  part  from  mine, 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see: 

The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 
Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 
In  gazing  when  alone  : 

Nor  one  memorial  for  a breast, 

Whose  thoughts  are  nil  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I write — to  tell  the  talo 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 

Oh  ! what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo. 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 

Must  bear  the  love  it  caunot  show, 

And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 

March,  1811. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT, 

LATE  rOKT  AND  SHOEMAKER.4 

Stranger  ! behold,  interr’d  together, 

The  *oul * of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all : 

You’ll  And  liis  relics  in  a utall. 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 
Well  stitch’d,  and  with  morocco  hound. 

Tread  lightly — where  the  bard  is  laid 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made ; 

Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  us  his  oolc. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Phrebus  to  the  last. 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a fellow 
Was  only  “ leather  and  prunella  ?'* 

For  character — he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  ho  did,  ’twere  shame  to  “ Blaek-it.” 

Malta,  May  10, 1811. 


* [Riga  was  a Thessalian,  and  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
youth  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient 
Greek  to  his  countrymen.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts, 
and  with  them  perambulated  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and 
encouraging  the  timid,  by  his  minstrelsy,  lie  afterwards 
went  to  Vienna  to  solicit  aid  for  a rising,  which  he  and  Ins 
comrades  had  for  years  been  endeavoring  to  accomplish  ; 
but  he  was  given  up  by  the  Austrian  government  to  the 
Talks,  who  vainly  endeavored  by  torture  to  force  from 
him  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.] 

* The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a great  favorite 
with  the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.  Their  man- 


ner of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole  number 
present  joining  in  the  chorus.  I have  heard  it  frequently 
at  our  “ xtfpoi,  in  the  winter  of  1810-11.  The  air  is  plainljr* 
and  pretty. 

* [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusement 
throw  no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a people  they  are 
materials  which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach, 
but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord 
Byron  has  shown  a better  taste  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
bis  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  followed.— Gkorqe 
Ellis.) 

« (Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  oecn  given,  mti,  p. 
442.  He  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.l 
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FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 


TO  DIVES. 

A FRAGMENT. 


1811. 


i 

! 

i 


i 

i 

i 

i 


Adif.g,  ye  joys  of  La  Valette  ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat ! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter'd ! 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  whore — I've  veutured ! 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 

(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  sweans!) 
Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing ! 

Adieu,  yo  packets — without  letters ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters  ! 
Adieu,  thou  damned’st  quarantine, 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  tho  spleen ! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  Sirs, 
Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers! 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault  'e  in, 

Rut  could  not  teach  a colonel  waltzing; 
Adieu,  yo  females  fraught  with  graces  ! 
Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  faces ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 
Of  all  that  strut  “ en  militaire  P* 

I go— but  Clod  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a different  way. 


Unhafpt  Dives!  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature’s  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accursed  ! 
Once  Fortune’s  minion,  now  thou  feel'st  her  power ; 
Wrath’s  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst. 

In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first, 

How  wondrous  bright  thy  blooming  morn  arose  ! 

But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th’  unhallow’d  thirst 
Of  Crime  unnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  close 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

18)1.  [First  published,  1834.) 


ON  MOORE’S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  playB  are  scarce, 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 

The  j*oet’s  fame  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 
That  Little ’s  Moore, 

But  now  ’tin  Moore  that ’s  little. 

Kept.  14,  1811.  [First  published,  1830.*’ 


Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu, 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  ! 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 
Proclaim  you  war  and  women’s  winners. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 

And  lake  my  rhyme — because  ’tis  “ gratis.* 1 

And  now  I’ve  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 

Perhaps  you  think  I moan  to  praise  her — 
And  were  I vain  enough  to  think 
My  prame  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 

A line — or  two — wore  no  hard  matter, 

As  here,  indeed,  I need  not  flatter: 

But  she  must  he  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine, 

With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 

And  fashion’s  ease,  without  its  art; 

Her  hours  can  gayly  glido  along, 

Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 


EPISTLE  TO  A FRIEND,* 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  LINES  EXHORTING  THE  AUTHOR 
TO  BE  CHEERFUL,  AND  TO  “ BANISH  CARE.” 

” Oh  ! banish  care” — such  ever  be 
Tho  motto  of  thy  revelry  ! 

Perchauco  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights, 

Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  “ banish  care.” 

But  not  in  morn’s  reflecting  hour, 

When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 

When  all  I loved  is  changed  or  gone, 

Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass— 

Thou  know  s!  I am  not  what  I was. 

But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a heart  that  ne’er  was  cold, 

By  all  tho  powers  that  men  reven 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 

Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 

Speak — speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 


And  now,  O Malta ! sinco  thou  ’st  got  us, 
Thou  htlle  military  hothouse! 

I'll  not  offend  with  words  uncivil, 

And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 

But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 

And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a place  meant? 
Then,  iii  my  solitary  nook, 

Return  to  scribbling,  or  a liook, 

Or  take  ray  physic  while  I'm  able, 

(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label,) 

Prefer  ray  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 

And  bless  the  gods — I’ve  got  a lover! 

May  2fi,  1811.  [First  published,  1832. J 


’Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear, 
Tho  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail 
But  mine  has  suffer'd  more  than  well 
’Twotild  suit  philosophy  to  toll. 

I’ve  seen  my  bride  another’s  bride, — 
Have  sera  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  sho  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore, 
When  she  and  I in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  uud  faultless  as  her  child  ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I felt  no  secret  pain  ; 


i f“  On  a leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Uvron’s  paper-books  I find 
an  Epigram,  winch,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  good, 

I consider  myself  bound  to  insert.'’ — Moons.  The  farce  in 
question  was  called  “ At.  P. ; or,  the  Blue  Stocking,”  and 


came  out  at  the  Lyceum  Thcatie,  on  the  !Kh  of  Sorters 
bcr.J 

‘ (.Mr.  Francis  Hodgson,  (not  then  the  Reverend.)  Be* 
ante,  p.  652. j 
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And  / have  acted  well  my  part, 

And  made  my  cheek  helio  my  heart, 

Return'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 

Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave; — 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design, 

The  haho  which  ought  to  have  been  mino 
And  show'd,  alas ! in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  mo  love  the  less.1 

Rut  let  this  pass — I'll  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore  ; 

The  world  befits  a busy  brain, — 

I’ll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain’s  “ May  is  in  the  sere,” 

Thou  hear’st  of  one,  whoso  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  tho  sablest  of  the  times ; 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men’s  praise  ; 

One,  who  in  stern  ambition’s  pride, 
l’orchance  not  blood  shall  turn  asido  ; 

One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age  ; — 

Him  wilt  thou  know — and  knowing  pause, 

Nor  with  the  effect  forget  tho  cause.''1 

Kewslead  Abbey,  Oct.  II,  1811.* * * 
tFirst  published,  1830.) 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  sav,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 

Ah  ! wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid? 

By  many  a shore  and  many  a sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  ; 

Tho  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee. 

To  bid  us  meet — no — ne’er  ugain  ! 

Could  this  have  been — a word,  a look, 

That  softly  said,  “ We  part  in  peace,” 

Had  taught  mv  bosom  how  to  brook, 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul’s  release. 

Ami  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a light  and  pangless  dart, 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne’er  shalt  see, 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  hm  heart? 


1 (These  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even 
while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  Lord  Byron  re- 
verted to  tlie  disappointment  of  his  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  ins  sufferings  and  erro's,  present  and  to 
coine. — M -joke.  ) 

* (The  anticipation  of  hi«  own  future  career  in  these  con- 
cluding lines  are  of  a nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  hiui.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of  paint- 
ing fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition 
to  be.  himself,  the  dark  ••  sublime  he  drew,"  and  that,  in  Ins 
fondness  for  ihe  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  lie  endeavored 
to  fancy,  where  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  character,  fit 

I subjects  for  bus  pencil.— Moork.J 

* (Two  days  after,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Lord 
I Bvron  says, — 11 1 am  growing  nervou*,  (how  you  will  laugh!) 

—but  it  is  true.— really,  wretchedly,  rnhcuously,  fine-ladi- 
sally  ncmoMs.  Your  climate  kills  me;  lean  neither  read, 
write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
listless,  and  my  nights  restless:  I have  seldom  any  society, 
and.  when  1 have'.  I run  out  of  it.  I don’t  know  that  1 
■hu’n’t  end  with  insanity  ; for  1 find  a want  of  method  in 
arranging  rnv  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely.”) 

« | Mr.  Moore  corstders  " Thyrza"  as  if  she  were  a mere 


Oh  ! who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark’d  thy  glazing  eye, 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

Whon  silent  sorrow  feare  to  sigh. 

Till  all  was  past ! But  wire'.  no  more 
’Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  wo, 

Afleetion’s  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 

Had  flow'd  us  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a day 
In  these,  to  ine,  deserted  towers, 

Ere  call’d  but  for  a time  away, 

Allectiou’s  mingling  tears  were  ours? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside  ; 

Tho  smilo  none  else  might  understand ; 

The  whisjier’d  thought  ot  .-'earls  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

Tire  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined, 

That  Lovo  each  warmer  wish  forbore  ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a mind, 

Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine  ; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I wear  it  still, 

But  where  is  thine? — Ah  ! where  art  thoui 

Oft  have  I liorne  tho  weight  of  ill, 

But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  in  life’s  best  bloom 
The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain. 

If  rest  ulone  lie  in  tho  tomb, 

I would  not  wish  thee  here  again  ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
Thy  virtues  seek  a fitter  sphere. 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  biiss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee  ! 

To  l>ear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 

On  earth  thy  love  \vaff  such  to  me ; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  ! 

October  11,  1S1M 


t creature  of  the  poet’s  brain.  “ It  was,"  he  says,  " about  the 
| time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  anil  expressing,  the 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a real  object  of  affec- 
tion, that  his  [meins  on  the  death  of  an  imaginary  one  were 
written  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  these  lieuunful  effusions 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  Ins  strains  of  pathos,  they  ; 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were,  in- 
deed, the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many 
griefs a confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many  sources  of 
sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  his 
fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feel- 
ing." It  is  a pity  to  disturb  a sentiment  I hus  beautifully  ex- 
pressed ; but  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bearing 
the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  viz.  Oct.  llth.  1811,  writes  as 
follows : — “ 1 have  been  again  shocked  w ill)  a death,  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  limes  but  • 1 have  almost 
forgot  the  taste  of  grief,’  and  * supped  full  of  horrors,’  till 

I have  become  callous ; nor  have  I a tear  left  for  an  event 

which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the  , 
earth.”  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says—"  1 , 
thank  you  for  your  eo^fidenttal  communication.  How  truly 
I do  1 wish  that  that  being  had  lived,  and  lived  yours!  What 
your  obligations  to  her  would  have  been  in  that  case  is  incon- 
ceivable.” Several  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Thyrza 
were  written,  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a person  in  whose  tenderness  he  never  ceased  to 
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181). 


AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WO 

Away,  away,  ya  itolas  of  wo! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  * train, 

Of  ] must  flee  from  hence — for,  oh  ! 

I dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 

To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas! 

I must  not  think,  1 rnay  not  gaze. 

On  what  I am — on  what  I was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 
Is  hush'd,  and  nil  their  charms  are  fled ; 

And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
A dirge,  an  anthem  o’er  the  dead ! 

Yes,  Thyiza ! yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 
Beloved  dust  ! since  dust  thou  art ; 

And  all  that  once  was  harmony 
Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

’Tis  sdent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  well-rt»member*d  echoes  thrill ; 

I hear  a voice  I would  not  hear, 

A voice  that  now  might  well  be  still: 

Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  ’twill  shake  ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 

Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza ! waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a lovely  dream ; 

A star  that  trembled  o’er  the  deep, 

Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 

But  he  who  through  life’s  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil’d  in  wrath, 

Will  long  lament  the  vanish’d  ray 
That  scatter’d  gladueas  o’er  his  path. 

December  0,  181 1.1 


Though  gay  companions  o’er  the  bowl 
Dispel  aw  hile  the  sense  of  ill ; 

Though  pleusurc  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a lone  and  lovely  night 
It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 

For  then  I deem’d  the  heavenly  light 
Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 

And  oft  I thought  at  Cynthia’s  noon. 

When  sailing  o’er  the  /Egcan  wave, 

“ Now  Thyrza  gaze#  on  (hat  moot) — " 

Alas,  it  gleam’d  upon  her  grave l 

When  stretch’d  on  fever’s  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 

“ ’Tis  comfort  still,”  I faintly  said, 

“ That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains  in 

Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A boon  ’tis  idle  then  to  give, 

Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  ! 

My  Thyrza’s  pledge  in  better  days, 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 

IIow  different  now  thou  ineet'st  my  gaze ! 
How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow’s  hue! 

The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 
Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 

Though  cold  as  e’en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge ! thou  mournful  token  ! 
Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breust ! 

Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou’rt  press'd ! 

Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow’d  when  its  hope  is  fled : 

Oh  ! what  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I AM  FREE. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  lieurt  in  twain  j 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 

It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 

Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more? 

Then  bring  mo  wino,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form’d  to  live  uloue: 

I’ll  be  that  light,  mimeauing  thing, 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none.  j 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  moro  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hart  fled,  aud  left  me  louely  hero  ; 

Thou  ’rt  nothiug, — all  oro  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fuiu  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o’er  a sepulchre. 


C*  iifl'le,  refined  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painfut  agitation, 
such  as  rendered  any  farther  recurrence  to  the  subject  im- 
possible. The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
sion. The  five  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Thyrza.] 


EUTHANASIA. 

Wnr.N  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  briug 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 
Oblivion  ! may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o’er  my  dying  bed  ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  lie  there, 

To  weep  or  wish  the  coining  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell’d  hair. 

To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  officious  mourners  near: 

I would  not  mar  oue  hour  of  mirth, 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Ix>ve  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 
Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  wuo  lives  aud  him  who  dica. 

’Twere  sweet,  my  Psyche ! to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see  : 
Forgetful  of  its  struggles  pnrt, 

E'en  Paiu  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 


» 1“  I wrote  this  a day  or  two  ago.  on  hearing  a song  of 
former  days." — Lord  Byron  to  Hr.  Hodgson , December  8, 
1811.] 
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But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 

Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  tho  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  he  my  latest  hour, 

Without  regret,  without  a groan  ; 

1 ;r  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  boon  transient  or  unknown. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,”  alas  ! 

Where  all  havo  gone,  and  all  must  go! 

To  bo  tho  uothing  thut  I was 
Ero  born  to  life  and  living  wo  ! 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o’er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

’Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIR. 

" lieu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  rel.quls  versari  quam  tui 

meminisso !" 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 
As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 

And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return’d  to  Earth  ! 

Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 

And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 
In  carelessness  or  mirth, 

There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A moment  on  thut  grave  to  look. 

I will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 

There  (lowers  or  weods  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I behold  them  not: 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 

That  what  I loved,  nnd  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 

To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 

’Tis  Nothing  that  I loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I love  theo  to  the  last 
As  fervently  as  thou, 

V’ho  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 

The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 

Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 

And,  what  wero  worse,  thou  canst  not  seo 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 

The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 
Shall  never  more  bo  thine. 

The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I to  repine 

That  all  thoso  charms  have  pass’d  away, 

I might  havo  watch'd  through  long  decay 

The  flower  in  ripen’d  bloom  unmatch'd 
Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 

Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch’d, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 

And  yet  it  were  a greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck’d  to-day ; 


Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I know  not  if  I could  have  borne 
To  see  thy  bounties  fade  ; 

The  night  that  follow'd  such  a mom 
Had  worn  a deeper  shade  : 

Thy  day  without  a cloud  hath  pass'd, 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay’d ; 

As  stars  that  shoot  along  tho  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high 

As  once  I wept,  if  I could  weep, 

My  teurs  might  well  be  sited, 

To  think  I was  not  near  to  keep 
One  vigil  o’er  thy  bed  ; 

To  gaze,  how  fondly  ! on  thy  face, 

To  fold  thee  in  a faint  embruce, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head  ; 

And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 

Nor  thou  nor  I can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  wero  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 

The  loveliest  thiugB  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  ! 

The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 
Returns  again  to  me. 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

• February,  18U. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 

The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblnnce  of  thy  gentle  shade : 

And  now'  that  sad  and  silent  hour 
Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 

And  sorrow  unobserved  may  |>our 
The  plaint  she  duro  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  thut  in  crowds  uwhile 
I waste  one  thought  I owe  to  theo, 

And,  self-condemn’d,  appear  to  smile, 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory  ! 

Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I seem  not  to  repine ; 

I would  not  fools  should  overhear 
One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquafFd, 

It  is  not  drain’d  to  banish  care  ; 

The  cup  must  hold  a deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a IiCtho  for  despair. 

And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 
From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 

I’d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 
That  drown’d  a single  thought  of  thee 

For  wert  thou  vanish’d  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 

And  who  would  then  remain  behind 
To  honor  thine  abandon’d  UrnT 
No,  no— it  is  my  sorrow'’s  pride 
That  lust  dour  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Though  all  tho  world  forget  beside, 

’Tis  meet  that  I remember  still. 
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For  w**ll  1 know,  that  such  had  boon 
Thy  geutle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmount'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou : 

And,  oh  f 1 feel  in  that  was  given 
A U c«hug  never  meant  for  me ; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Isave  to  merit  thee. 

March  14.  1619. 


ON  A CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.* 

Ii.l-fatkd  Heart ! and  can  it  be. 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain ? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  aud  the® 

Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shatter’d  part, 

An«l  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A fitter  emblem  of  hit  own. 

March  10,  1619. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

-Eolk,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  littlo  crimes ; 

She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her 
rhymes. 


LINES  TO  A LADY  WEEPING* 

Weft,  daughter  of  a royal  line,  * 

A Sire’s  disgrace,  a realm’s  decay ; 

All ! happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a fulher’s  fault  away ! 

Weep— for  thy  tears  are  Virtue’s  tears— 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  !* 

March,  1819. 

THE  CHAIN  I GAVE. 

From  the  Turkish. 

The  chain  I gave  was  fair  to  view. 

The  lute  I added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  offer’d  both  was  true, 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 


1 [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  40s.] 

* [This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  nn  on  dit,  that  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  iru.N'RSiblo  to  put  together  a 
cabinet,  at.  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of”  The  Corsair,”  ami  excited 
a sensation,  as  it  is  called,  marvellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,— or,  we  may  add,  their  merit  The  ministerial 
prints  raved  for  two  months  on  end.  in  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him— the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords— “ aud  all  this,”  Lord  Bvr< >n  writes  to 
Mr.  M«*ore,  “as  Bcdreddin  in  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks, 
for  making  a cream  tart  with  pepper : how  odd,  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  birth,  I really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand !**] 

[“The  ‘Lines  to  a Lady  weeping*  must  go  with  ‘The 
■Jo.sair.'  I eve  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
My  politics  ar  s io  me  like  a young  mistress  to  an  old  man ; 
the  worse  they  grow,  the  fonder  f become  of  them.”—  Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray , Jan.  99,  1 HI 4.  “On  my  return,  I find 
all  the  newspapers  in  hysterics,  and  town  in  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  repubtication  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess 
Charlotte’s  weeping  at  Regency’s  speech  to  Lauderdale  in 


These  gifts  were  charm’d  by  secret  spell, 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine  ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, — 

Alas ! they  could  not  teach  thee  thine 

That  chain  was  firm  in  ever)’  liuk, 

But  not  to  bear  a stranger’s  touch  ; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver’d  in  hit  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 

Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp 

When  then  wert  changed,  they  alter’d  too; 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  nuite. 

’Tin  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A BLANK  LEAF  OF 
THE  “ PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY.” 
Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong! 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me, 

In  turn  thy  converse/  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh, 

And  “ Memory”  o'er  her  Druid’s  tomb* 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offer’d  at  her  shrine, 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine  ! 

' Apri.  If.  .819 


ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  OP  KM  Ml  OK  DRl'RY-LANE  THEATRE, 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1812.* 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh’d. 

Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama’s  tower  of  pride ; 

In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blaring  fane, 

Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspearo  cease  to  reign. 

1812.  They  are  daily  at  it  attll some  of  the  abu«e  good, 
—all  of  it  beartv.  They  talk  of  a motion  in  our  House  upon 
it— be  it  so.”—  hyron  Lhary,  1814.) 

« f“  When  Rogers  docs  talk,  he  talks  well ; and.  on  au 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  puie  as  his 
poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house— his  drawing-room— bis 
library— you  of  yourself,  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
common  mind-  There  is  not  a gem,  a com.  a book  thrown 
aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa.  Ins  table,  that  does  not 
bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.”— 
Byron  Diary.  1813,] 

» (The  reader  will  recall  Collins’s  exquirite  lines  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomson : “ In  yonder  grave  a Druid  lies,”  Ac.) 

• [The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  in  1747, 
with  Dr.  Johnson’s  masterly  address,  beginning,— 

“ When  Learning’s  triumph  o’er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear’d  the  Stage,  immortal  Shakspearo  rose," 
and  W'itncased  the  luAt  glories  of  Garrick,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  was  rebuilt  m 17W.  The  new  building  perished  by 
fire  in  1811  ; and  the  Managers,  in  iheir  anxiety  that  the 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  di«ttm?uishcd  by 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  for  a general  competition.  Scores  of  addresses, 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  were  in 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  interfered,  and,  tot  without 
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Y©  who  beheld,  (oh  ! nijjht  admired  and  mourn’d, 
Whose  radiance  mock’d  the  mill  it  adorn’d !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  mousy  fragments  riven, 
lake  Israel's  pillar,  chnsr  the  night  from  heavcu  ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flame© 

Shake  its  red  shadow  o’er  the  startled  Thames,1 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
1 Shrank  hack  appall’d  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volunied  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 

Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp’d  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark’d  her  fall; 
Say— shall  tins  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 

Rear’d  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Kuow  the  same  favor  which  the  former  knew, 

A shrine  for  Shakspe are—  worthy  him  and  you  1 

Yes— it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame  ; 

Ou  the  same  spot  still  cousecrates  the  scene, 

And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been  : 

This  fabric’s  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 

Indulge  .ur  honest  pride,  aud  say,  How  well! 

As  soars  this  fan©  to  emulate  the  last, 

Oh  ! might  w©  draw  our  omens  from  the  past, 

•Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  ba  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 

On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelin’d  the  gentlest,  storm’d  the  sternest  heart. 
On  Drury,  Garrick’s  latest  laurels  grew  ; 

Hero  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 

Sigh’d  his  lust  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 

But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom, 

That  only  waste  their  odors  o'er  the  tomb. 

Such  Drury  claim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse  ; 

With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head  ! 

Nor  hoard  your  honors  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley8  ceased  to  write. 

Heirs  to  their  labors,  like  all  high-born  heirs. 

Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  their » ; 

While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Bamjtio’s  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  puss, 

! And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
■ Immortal  names,  emblazon’d  on  our  line, 
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Pause— ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage ! to  whom  both  Flavors  and  Play© 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  foi  praise. 

Who*©  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 

If  e’er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 

And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 

If  e’er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 

1 All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 

Aud  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  !* 

Oh  ! since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 

Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 

So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  tbe  actor’s  powers, 

And  reason’s  voice  bo  echo’d  back  by  ours  1 

This  greeting  o’er,  the  ancient  rule  obey’d, 

The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 

Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  ©very  ton© 

Springs  from  our  hearts,  aud  faiu  would  win  ytm  t wn. 
The  curtain  rim1* — may  our  stage  unfold 
1 Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury’s  days  of  old  ! 

Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 

Still  may  ire  please — long,  long  may  you  preside  !4 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS.4 

■ V DR.  PLAGIARY. 

Half  stolen,  with  acknowledgment*,  to  be  spoken  in  an  to* 
i articulate  voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  owning  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted 
commas  of  quotation— thus  " 

“Wine*  energizing  objects  men  pursue,” 

Theu  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  know©  who. 

14  A modest  monologue  you  here  survey,” 

Hiss’d  from  the  theulre  the  “ other  day,” 

A©  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  *•  the  slumberous”  verse, 

And  gave  his  sou  44  the  rubbish"  to  rehearse. 

“ Yet  at  the  thing  you’d  never  be  amazed,” 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised : 

“ Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  he  reprew’d,” 
Knew  you  the*©  lines — the  badness  of  the  best. 

“ Maine  ! fir©  1 and  flame  ! !”  (words  borrow'd  from 
Lucretius,) 

“ Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds”  like  issues ! 


j wfficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  verses — 

I “ at  th©  risk,"  as  he  said,  “of  offending  a hundred  scribblers  , 
and  a discerning  public."  The  admirable  <tu  f esprit  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the  “Re- 
jected Addresses.") 

t f“  By  the  by,  the  best  new  of  the  said  fire  (which  I my-  i 
self  saw  from  a house-top  in  Coven t Carden)  was  at  West-  I 
minster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames." — Lord  1 
Hymn  to  Isnrd  Holland.) 

5 [Originally,  “ Er©  Garrick  dted,"  |tc.— “By  the  by,  on© 
of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into  i 
the  bathos  some  sixty  fathom — 

4 When  (lamck  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.4 
Ceasing  to  live  is  a much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought 
not  to  be  first.  Second  thoughts  m every  thing  are  best ; but, 
in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don’t  come  amis*.  I always 
scrawl  in  this  way.  and  smooth  a*  fast  as  I can.  but  never 
sufficiently  ; and,  latterly,  I can  weave  a nine-line  stanza 
faster  than  a couplet,  for  which  measure  I have  not  the 
cunning.  When  I began  ‘Child©  Harold/  I had  never 
tried  Spenser’s  measure,  and  now  I cannot  scribble  in  any 
Other.'  —Lord  Byron  to  Lori  Holland.] 

* [The  folio W'uig  lines  were  omitted  by  the  ComraitUx* 

**  Nay.  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all-fours. 

When  Richard  roars  in  Boawortn  for  a horse, 

If  you  command,  the  steed  must  com©  in  course. 


If  you  decree,  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 

Blam©  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce. 

And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  loss. 

The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 

Nor  shift  from  man  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute.”  J 
14  Is  Whitbread."  said  Lord  Byron.  “ determined  to  cas-  ' 
trate  all  my  cavalry  line* ! 1 do  impinr©,  for  rny  o*rn  grati- 
fication, one  iirdi  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds — * a long  ' 
shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me,"'] 

« (*•  Soon  after  the  ‘ dejected  Addresses*  tere  in  1821, 1 
met  Sheridan  In  th©  course  of  dinner,  he  said,  1 Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  th©  writer*  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself  f I answered  by  an  inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  4 Of  that/  replied  Sheri- 
dan, * I remember  little*,  except  that  there  was  a phum* 
in  it/— ‘ A plio-nix  ’ * Well,  how  did  he  describe  it?'-—  ; 
‘Like  a pmuterer,*  answered  Sheridan:  * it  was  green,  and  1 
yellow,  and  red,  aud  hlu©  he  did  uot  let  us  off  for  a single  ! 
feather.'" — Byron  Letters,  1821.1 
* [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Coro-  . 
miitee  was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  “ A Monologue,"  of  ] 
which  the  above  is  a parody.  It  began  as  follows : — 

'*  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 

What  arc  tnc  prodigies  they  cannot  dot  v 

A magic  edifice  you  here  survey. 

Shot  from  tbe  rums  of  the  other  day,”  lie.) 
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44  And  sleeping  pangs  awake — and — but  away/* 
(Confound  mo  if  I know  what  next  to  any.) 

“ Lo  llnjie  reviving  re-expattds  her  wings,” 

And  Master  G — recites  what  Doctor  Bushy  sings! — 
“ If  mighty  things  with  smnll  we  may  compare. 
Trend  a ted  from  the  grammar  for  the  air!) 

Dramatic  “ spirit  drives  a conquering  car,” 

And  burn'd  poor  Moscow  like  » tub  of  “ tar.” 

" This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spaiu,” 

To  furnish  inclodrames  for  Drury  l^atte. 

44  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  story,” 
And  George  and  I will  dramatize  it  for  ye. 

“In  arts  ami  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone,” 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone.) 

“ Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire” 

My  verse— or  I’m  a fool — and  Fume’s  a liar, 

44  Thee  we  invoke,  your  s.ster  arts  implore” 

With  44  smiles,”  and  44  lyres,”  and  44  pencils,”  and  much 
more. 

These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  wo  gain 
Disgrace*,  too  ! “ inseparable  train  !”  [Cupid,” 

44  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  air*  from 
(You  nil  know  what  I mean,  unless  you're  stupid:) 

44  Harmonious  throng”  that  I have  kept  in  petto, 

Now  to  produce  in  a 4*  divine  aeatelto'*  ! ! 

44  While  Poesy,”  with  these  delightful  doxies, 

41  Sustains  her  part”  in  all  the  44  upper”  boxes ! 

44  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you'll  soar  along,” 

Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 

44  Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play/* 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  n holiday.) 

••  Old  Drury  never,  never  sour’d  so  high,” 

So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 

44  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complaceut  boast 
Is  this  the  poem  which  tho  public  lost  ? [pride ;” 
44  True  — true — that  lower*  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo ! — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 

4*  'Tis  our*  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize,” 

Tie  twenty  puineoa,  us  they  advertise  ! 

44  A double  blessing  your  rewurds  impart” — 

I wb»h  I had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
44  Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause,” 

Why  sou  and  I both  beg  for  your  applause. 

44  Whcu  in  your  fostering  beunw  you  bid  us  live,” 

Mv  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  ISIS. 


VERSUS  FOUND  IN  A SUMMER-HOUSE 
AT  HALES  OWEN.1 

When  Drydcn's  fool,  44  unknowing  what  he  sought,” 
His  hours  in  whistling  spent, 44  for  want  of  thought,”* 
This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  umply  too,  hy  innocence  ; 

Did  modern  swains,  possess'd  of  Cytiion’s  powers, 

In  Cymon’s  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th*  otTended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 
These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas  ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  os  they  pane. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall, 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE! 

Remember  thee!  remember  thee  ! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  haunt  thee  like  a feverish  dream  ! 

Remember  thee  ! Ay,  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee: 

By  neither  shalt  thou  bo  forgot, 

Thou  false  to  him,  thou  fiend  to  me  !* 


TO  TIME. 

Time!  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 
Tho  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die — 

Hail  thou  ! who  on  my  birth  bestow’d 

Those  boon*  to  all  that  kuow  thee  known ; 

Yet  better  I sustain  thy  load. 

For  now  1 bear  the  weight  alone. 

I would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moment*  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  1 loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 

Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain : 

I nothing  owe  but  year*  to  thee, 

A debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  (tower: 

The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  couuts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I’ve  sigh’d  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 

Thv  cloud  could  overcast  the  light, 
fiut  could  not  add  a night  to  wo ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  lo  thy  sky  ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a spark 
To  prove  thee — uot  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A blank  ; a thing  to  count  and  curse, 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearee. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform  ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 

When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 
Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed : 

And  I can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown, 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — u nameless  stone. 


* {In  Warwickshire.]  k [See  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.} 

* I44  The  sequel  of  a temporary  hat*on,  formed  by  Lord 
Ryr  in  during  his  gay  but  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 
the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
eonLcction,  the  fair  one,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called  one 


morning  at  her  quondam  lover’s  apartments.  His  Lordship 
was  from  home  ; but  finding  4 Yaikrk’  on  the  table,  the  lady 
wrote  in  the  first  page  of  thr  volume  the  words  4 Remember 
me !'  Byron  immediately  wrote  under  tho  ominous  warn- 
ing these  two  stanzas."— Msnw  is.) 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG 

Ah  ! Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 

Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh, 
While  day  and  night  roll  durkliug  by. 


To  dream  of  joy  and  wako  to  sorrow 
Is  doom’d  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 
And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 
That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  tho  waking  soul  more  lonely, 


Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo, 

I faint,  I die  beneath  the  blow. 

That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I knew  ; 

Alas ! I find  them  poisou'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire, 

Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hojics  expire. 


What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm’d? 
Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition  ; 

As  if  a dream  alone  hud  chunn’d  ? 

Ah  ! sure  such  grief  is  fancy’s  scheming, 
And  all  thy  chaugo  can  be  but  dreaming! 
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A bird  of  free  and  careloss  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a smiling  spring ; 

But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne’er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 

Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 

The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 

The  lightning  of  Love’s  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I deem'd  thee  mine ; 

Now  hope,  aud  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 

Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 

I feel  my  passion,  and  thy  |>owor. 

My  light  of  life  ! ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter’d  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  ! my  beauteous  mate  ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  caust  thou  hato  1 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry’  streams  o'ertlow : 

What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo? 

My  bird ! relent : ono  note  could  give 
A charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 

In  silent  anguish  I sustain  ; 

Aud  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  tb  > poison  ; fear  not  thou  ! 

Thou  canst  u.x  murder  more  than  now : 

I’ve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  duv. 

And  Love,  that  thus  cau  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 

Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ’ 

Alas ! too  lato,  I dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wo. 

r W* "*  ' * 



THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU  ART 

FICKLE. 

Thou,  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

’Tis  this  which  bre.'.ja  the  heart  thou  grievest, 

Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest. 

Tho  wholly  fulse  tho  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 

But  she  who  not  a thought  disguises, 

Whoso  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 

When  sho  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 

It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  «o  newly. 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  *•  ORI- 
GIN OF  LOVE.” 

Tiik  “ Origin  of  Love !” — Ah,  why 
That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 

When  thou  muyst  read  in  muny  an  eye 
He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know  : 

My  heart  forbodes,  my  fears  foresee, 

He’ll  linger  long  in  silent  wo ; 

But  live — until  I cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  WHOM  PASSION’S 
POWER. 

Rkmkmbf.r  him,  whom  passion’s  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved  : 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye. 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless' d : 

That  gentlo  prayer,  that  pleuding  sijrh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress'd,  t 

Oh  ! let  mo  feel  that  ull  I lost 

But  saved  thee  ull  that  conscience  feare ; 

Aud  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 
To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a tongue, 

Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 

And  brand  a nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate’er  to  others,  thou 
Hunt  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I bless  thy  purer  soul  oven  now, 

Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God ! that  wo  had  met  in  time, 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free  ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a crime, 

And  I been  less  unworthy  theo! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 

From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  pass’d! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o’er, 

Oh  ! may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  alas ! perverted  long, 

Itself  destroy’d  might  there  destroy  ; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng. 

Would  wako  Presumption’s  hope  of  joy. 
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Then  to  tho  thingx  whose  bliss  or  wo, 
like  mine,  is  wild  aud  worthless  ull, 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 

Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thv  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tendemen, 

'fin* *  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure  ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guess 
Whut  thero  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh  ! pardon  that  imploring  tear, 

Sinco  not  by  Virtue  shed  in  vain, 

My  phrensy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear; 

For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 

The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Yet  I deserve  the  Htern  decree, 

And  almost  doom  the  sentence  sweet. 

Still,  had  1 loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine  ; 

It  felt  not  hulf  so  much  to  part, 

As  if  its  guilt  hud  made  thee  mine. 

1813 


ON  LORD  THURLOW’S  POEMS.' 

W n kn  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 
(I  hope  I am  not  violent,) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

Aud  since  not  ev'u  our  Rogers’  praise 
To  commou  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise — 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 

• • • • » 

• • • • • 

To  me,  divino  Apollo,  grant — O ! 

Hormilda's  first  and  second  canto, 

I’m  fitting  up  a new  portmanteau  ; 

Aud  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining, 

My  own  and  others’  buys  I'm  twining — 

So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

“ I lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down, 

Then  thus  to  form  Apollo’s  crown 
Let  every  other  bring  his  own.” 

Lord  Thurlou's  itnti  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

“ I lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down" 
Thou  " lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down !” 

Why,  what  thou’st  stole  is  not  enow ; 


I ["  Among  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed  together  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  1 remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  his 
spirits  one  evening,  when  we  hud  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers 
home  from  some  early  assembly.  It  happened  that  our  host 
had  just  received  a presentation  copy  of  a volume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  nuxod  up  w ith  much  that  was 
trifling,  fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in 
jusuce  to  the  author,  endeavor  to  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt 
through  the  volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  the  discovery 
1 that  our  host,  in  addition  to  Ins  sincere  approbation  of  some 
! of  its  contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing 
by  its  author,  ns  one  of  the  poems  was  a warm  and,  1 need 
not  add,  well -deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The  o|>ening 
line  of  the  poem  was,  as  well  as  1 can  recollect,  ‘ When 
Rogers  o'er  this  labor  bent and  Lord  Hyron  undertook  to 
read  it  aloud  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  gel  beyond  the 


Aud,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

Doen  Rogers  want  it  meet,  or  thou  ? 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough, 

Or  send  it  buck  to  Doctor  Domic : 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I trow, 

Ho'd  have  but  little,  and  thou — none 

“ Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown.” 
A crown  ! why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 

Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 

When  next  you  visit  Delphi’s  town, 

Impure  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers, 

They’ll  tell  you  PluebiiH  gavo  his  crown, 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Itogcre. 

“ Let  etery  other  bring  his  own." 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  enrried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders, 

From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent 's  unm&rr  «d, 
Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders  ; 

When  Tories  aud  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 
When  Castlcreagh’s  wife  1ms  an  heir, 

Then  Rogers  shall  ask  ns  for  laurel, 

And  thou  shall  have  plenty  to  snuro 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE 

WRITTEN  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  III8  VISIT  TO  MR.  I.EtOH 
HUNT  IN  HORSE MONOER-LXNE  JAIL,  MAT  10,  1813. 

On  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown, — 
For  hnng  me  if  I know  of  which  you  may  most  brag. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Post 
Bag; 

• • a • a 

But  now  to  my  letter, — to  yours  ’lis  an  answer — 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir, 

All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spunge  on 
(According  to  compact)  tho  wit  in  the  dungeon — 
Pray  Plicubus  al  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace ! 

I supjsjse  that  to-night  you’re  engaged  with  some 

codgers, 

And  for  Sotheby’s  Blues  have  deserted  Sain  Rogers; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I have  nearly  my  death 
got, 

Must  put  on  my  breeches,  ami  wait  on  the  Hcuthcote, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you’ll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mumurra.’ 

'First  published,  1830.] 


first  two  words.  Our  laughtei  had  now  increased  to  such 
a pilch  that  nothing  could  restrain  it.  Two  or  three  tunes 
he  began  ; but  no  sooner  had  the  words  ‘ When  Rogers* 
passed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth  afresh, — till  even  Mr. 
Rogers  himself,  with  all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found 
it  impossible  not  to  join  us.  A day  or  two  alter.  Lord  Hy- 
ron sent  me  the  following  • Aly  dear  Moore.  ‘‘When 
Rogers”  must  not  see  the  enclosed,  which  1 send  for  your 
perusal.’  ’’—Moore.] 

* [The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
this  scandalous  insinuation  is  referred  to  Muretus’s  notes  on 
a celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  In  Casarem ; hit 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  savagely  scornful  abuse  of  the  favonte 
Mamurra 

“ Ouis  hoc  potest  videre  ? quis  potest  pati, 

Nisi  impuuicus  et  vorax  el  helluo  1 
Mamurram  habere  quod  comatu  Gallia 
Habebnt  unctum,et  ultima  Dritannia  1*  *c.J 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A FRIEND. 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  nit*. 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 

And  o’er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  Alla  the  eye  ; 

Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink: 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell.1 

September,  1813. 


SONNET  TO  GENEVRA. 

Think  eyes’  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 

And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought, 
Seems  Sorrow’s  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair — * 
Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That — but  I know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  iinalloy’d  and  sluinlem  thought — 

I should  have  deem'd  thee  doom’d  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent. 

When  from  his  beauty  .breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothiiig  to  repent,) 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw'  the  morn — 

Such  eeexn'st  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  naught  Remorse  con  claim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  IT,  1813.* 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 
j My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but,  oh  ! 

• While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven’s  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending, 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleams  like  a seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress  ; 

At  once  Buch  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 

I worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17, 1813. 


• {These  verse*  are  said  to  have  dropped  from  the  Poet's 
pen,  to  excuse  a transient  expression  of  melancholy  which 
overclouded  the  general  gayetv.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
serve his  interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a dejection 
belonging  neither  to  his  rank,  his  age,  nor  his  success,  with- 
out feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it 
had  a deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  tempera- 
ment. it  was  obviously  of  a degree  incalculably  more  sc- 
notzx  than  that  alluded  to  by  i’niice  Arthur— 

*■  I remember  w hen  I w as  in  France 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 

Only  for  wantonneu.’1 

Bu howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron’s  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  ana  sports  as  if  he  contemned 
them,  and  felt  that  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous 
crowd  which  surrounded  him,  gave  a strong  effect  of  color- 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

“ TU  Ml  CUAMAS." 

In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

“ My  life !”  with  tendered  tone,  you  cry ; 

Dear  words  J on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 

If  youth  could  ueither  fade  nor  dio. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll, 

Ah  ! then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  *‘  ray  life !”  into  “ my  soul !" 

Which,  like  my  lovo,  exists  forever. 

another  version. 

You  call  mo  still  your  lift. — Oh  ! change  the  word — 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh : 

Say  rather  I'm  your  soul  ; more  just  that  name. 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  uever  die. 

THE  DEVIL’S  DRIVE; 

AN  UNFINISHED  RHAPSODY.* 

Thk  Devil  return’d  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  stay’d  at  home  till  five  ; 

When  he  dined  ou  some  homicides  done  iu  ragoxit. 
And  a rebel  or  so  iu  an  Irtgh  stew. 

And  sausages  made  of  a self-slain  Jew — 

And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

“ And,”  quoth  he,  “ I’ll  take  a drive. 

I walk’d  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night; 

In  darkness  my  children  take  mast  delight, 

And  I’ll  »ec  how  my  favorites  thrive. 

“ And  what  shall  I ride  in?”  quoth  Lucifer  then — 

“ If  I follow’d  my  taste,  iudeed, 

I should  mount  in  a wagon  of  wouuded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 

But  these  will  bo  furnish’d  again  and  again, 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 

| To  Bee  my  manor  as  much  as  1 may, 

And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away.  j 

“ I have  a state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A chariot  in  Seymour  Place  ; 

But  they’re  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 
J By  driving  my  favorite  pnee: 

And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a grace, 

I have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

i “ So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance.” 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  ho ; 

And  making  a jump  from  Moscow'  to  France, 

Ho  stepp’d  across  the  sea. 

And  rested  his  hoof  on  a turnpike  road, 

No  very  great  way  from  a bishop’s  abode. 

lag  to  a character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic. — 
Sir  Walter  Scott. J 

* [•*  Betide  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets  I never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise — and  I will  never  write  ! 
another.  They  nre  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  | 
platonic  compositions.”— Byres  Ihary,  18I3.J 

* £,f  1 have  lately  written  a wild,  rambling,  unfinished  j 
rhapsody,  called  * The  Devil’s  Drive,*  the  nothin  of  which  1 
took  from  Person's  'Devil’s  Walk.*" — Byntn  l>ut  y,  lbl2.  j 
*'  Of  this  strange,  wild  poem,"  says  Moore,  *•  the  only  copy  j 
that  Lord  Byron,  [ believe,  ever  w rote,  he  presented  to  Lord  . 
Holland.  Though  w ith  a good  deal  of  vigor  and  i insignia  1 
lion,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed,  want-  i 
ing  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of  Mr  I 
Coleridge,  w hich  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a notion  long  preva- 
lent, has  attributed  to  Professor  Porsou."J 
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But  first  as  lie  flew,  I forgot  to  say* 

That  he  hover’d  u moment  upon  his  way 
Tc  look  u|K)ti  Loqisic  plain  ; 

And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare, 

Aud  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  c:ry  of  despair, 

That  he  perch'd  on  a mountain  of  slum  ; 

And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height, 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  lie  seen  such  u sight, 

Nor  his  work  done  half  ns  well: 

For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead, 
Thut  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 

Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he : 

“ Mothinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me!” 
a • • • 9 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a widow  sighing: 

And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 

Which  horror  frozo  in  the  blue  eye  clear 
Of  a maid  by  her  lover  lying — 

As  round  her  fell  her  lung  fair  huir; 

And  sho  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  phrcnsiod  air, 
Which  seem’d  to  ask  if  u God  were  there ! 

And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a ruin'd  hut, 

With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A child  of  fumine  dying  : 

And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done, 

Aud  the  full  ol'  the  vuinly  flying ! 

* * * * • 

But  the  Devil  has  reach’d  our  cliffs  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I pray? 

If  his  eyes  wero  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 
What  wo  see  every  day : 

But  he  made  u tour,  and  kept  a journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal, 

And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  Row, 

Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though  ! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  ho  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  nud  his  coat ; 

So  insteud  of' a pistol  he  cock’d  his  tail, 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat: 

“ Aha!”  quoth  he,  “ what  have  we  here? 

’Tis  a new  barouche,  nud  an  ancient  peer !” 

So  ho  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 

But  be  true  to  his  club  and  stanch  to  his  rein, 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 

.“  Next  to  seeing  a lord  at  the  council  board, 

I would  rather  see  him  here.” 

9 0 9*9 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  turn’d  to  “ the  room”  of  the  Commons ; 

But  ho  heard,  as  ho  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  “ the  Ijords”  had  received  a summons  ; 

Aud  he  thought,  as  a 11  quondam  aristocrat,”  [flat ; 
j He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
! And  he  wulk'd  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own, 
That  they  say  thut  ho  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

I lie  saw  the  I/ird  Liverj>ool  seemingly  wise, 

The  Isird  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

J And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a man  of  some  sizo— 

And  Chathuin,  so  like  his  friend  Billy  ; 


i [“  I cannot  conceive  how  the  Vault  has  got  about ; but 
so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche  ; but  truth  to  say,  my  sallies  arc 
not  very  playful.” — Lord  Buron  to  Mr.  Moore,  March  12, 
IBM.) 

* 1“  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a song,  and  I enclose  you  an 


And  ho  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon’s  eyes, 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 

In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies  ; 

And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  himself  a staring— 
A certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  xwearing 
And  the  Devil  was  shock’d — anti  quoth  he,“  I must  gc 
For  I find  we  have  much  better  manners  below' : 

If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 

I shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  him  to  order.” 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Lines  co.*  yosed  on  the  occasion  of  his  Itoynl  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  being  seen  standing  between  thecoflinsof 
Henry  VI 11.  and  Charles  I , in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 

Famf.d  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 

By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 

It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  hut  name,  a king : 

Charles  to  his  (ample,  Henry  to  his  wife, 

— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 

Justice  and  death  have  mix’d  their  dust  in  vain, 

Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 

Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  mould  a George.1 i 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC* 

I speak  not,  I trace  not,  I breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame: 
But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  my  check  may  impart 
Tho  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silenco  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours — cau  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 
cease?  [chain, — 

We  repent — we  abjure — we  will  break  from  our 
We  will  part, — wo  will  fly  to — unite  it  again  ! 

Oh  ! thine  be  tho  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one  ! — forsake,  if  thou  wilt ; — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebased, 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thou  mayst. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee, 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be  ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  aud  our  moments  more 
sweet, 

With  theo  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 

■ And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I resign — 

Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

May,  1814. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow’d  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix’d  high  Caledon’s  uuconquer’d  name; 

The  mountain-land  which  spurn’d  the  Roman  chain, 
And  baffled  buck  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 


experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something  more  than  trou 
ble,  and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking 
any  in  your  proposed  setting.  Now,  if  it  be  so,  throw  it  into 
the  fire  without  phrase.'’ — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  May  10, 
1814.) 


Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tamo — no  tyrant  could  command? 

That  raco  is  ('one — but  Mill  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath  : 

O’er  Gael  aud  Saxon  minglin''  banners  shine. 

And,  England  ! add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow’d  with  Wallace  flows  us  free, 
But  now  ’tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee ! 

Oh  ! pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran’s  claim, 

But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  vJm  faino ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  tho  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  tho  mighty  led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish’d  sod 
W’hcre  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 

To  us  bequeath — ’tis  all  their  fate  allows — 

'Hie  sireless  ofl’spring  and  the  lonely  spouse : 

She  on  high  Albyn’s  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze, 

Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer’s  anticipated  woes, 

Tho  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martiul  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm  ; 

While  sad,  sho  chants  the  solitary  song, 

The  soft  lament  for  him  wdio  lurries  long — 

For  him,  whose  distnnt  relics  vainly  cravo 
The  Coronach’s  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  ! 

’Tis  Heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the  wo, 
Which  bursts  when  Nature’s  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  tho  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear  ; 

A nation’s  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A thornless  pillow  for  the  widow’d  head  ; 

May  lighten  well  her  heart’s  maternal  care, 

And  wean  from  penury  tho  soldier’s  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 
MOORE. 

“ What  say  I — not  a syllable  further  in  prase  ; 

I’m  your  man  “ of  all  measures,”  dear  Tom, — so 
here  goes ! 

Hero  goes,  for  a swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 

On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhymo. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 
flood, 

We  are  smother’d,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown’d  in  a heap, 
Aud  Southey’s  last  Ptean  has  pillow’d  his  sleep  ; 

That  “ Felo  do  so"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk’d  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a calm  sea, 
Singing  “ Glory  to  God”  in  a spick  and  span  stanza, 
Tho  like  (sinco  Tom  Steruhold  was  choked)  never 
man  saw. 

Tho  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses, 
The  f6tes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes, — 1 
Of  his  Majesty’s  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Hct- 
mun, — 

And  what  dignity  decks  tho  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 


1 [“  The  newspajtcrs  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  told  of 
emperors.  &c.  They  have  dined  and  supped,  and  shown 
their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfares  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather  short  in  the 
skirts ; and  their  conversation  is  a catechism,  for  which, 
and  the  answers,  I refer  you  to  those  w ho  have  heard  it." — 
Lord  Byron  to  il/r.  J/oorr,  June  14,  1814.1 


I saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  halls  mid  a party, — 

For  a prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  ice  are  used  to  quite  dift’erent  graces, 

• * • * • • 

The  Czar’s  look,  I own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker ; 

And  wore  but  a starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersoy- 
-mere  breeches  whisk’d  round,  in  a waltz  with  the 
Jersey, 

Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem’d  just  ns  delighted 
With  majesty’s  presence  us  those  she  invited. 

• **«** 

June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  SARAH  COUNTESS  OK  JERSEY,  ON  THE  I’RINCE  RE- 
GENT’S RETURNING  HER  riCTUKE  TO  MRS.  MEE.’ 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord, 

Whom  servile  Rome  obey’d,  and  yet  ubhorr’d, 

Gavo  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust, 

That  left  n likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 

What  most  admired  cnch  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  dock’d  that  passing  pageantry? 

Whut  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  was  not  there ! 

That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  fix’d 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix’d  ; 

And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 

Than  all  a gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gazo 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze, 

Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  bad  render’d  less; 
If  lie,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  udmits 
Heir  of  his  father’s  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 

If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither’d  heart, 

Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart ; 

That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief, 

To  gaxe  oil  Beauty’s  band  without  its  chief: 

Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 

We  lose  tho  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  cau  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose? 

A garden  with  all  flowers — except  (he  rose  ; — 

A fount  that  only  wunts  its  living  stream  ; 

A night,  with  every  star,  suve  Dian’s  beam. 

Lost  to  our  eyes  tho  present  forms  shall  be, 

That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee  ; 

And  more  on  that  recall’d  resemblance  pause, 

Than  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine, 

With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Honingo  thine: 

The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mien — 

The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene ; 

Tho  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 

Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair ! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  tho  life  that  throws 
A spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 


* t“Tlic  newspapers  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  picture-ab- 
duction by  our  Regent,  and  have  published  them— with  tny 
name,  too,  smack— without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 

whether  or  no!  D— n their  impudence,  ami  d— n every 
thing.  It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so— I shall  say 
no  more  about  it.”—  Byron  Ltilm.] 


1814. 
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For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound ; 
While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  rouml. 


But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 

These  are  not  lessen'd,  these  are  still  us  bright. 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a dotard’*  sight ; 

And  those  must  wait  till  ev'ry  charm  is  gone, 

To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  uone 
That  dull  cold  seusuulUit,  whose  sickly  eye 
111  envious  dimness  pass'd  the  portrait  by  ; 

Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  j Freedom's  loveliness,  and  thine. 

August,  1814 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

Bklsiiazzar  ! from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 

Behold  1 while  yet  before  thee  burn 
The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 

Many  a despot  men  miscall 

Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high  ; 

But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all—* 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go  ! dash  the  roses  thy  brow — 

Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 

Youth's  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem, 

Where  thou  hast  tarnish’d  ever)'  gem : — 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by, 

Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev’n  slaves  contemn  ; 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die ! 

Oh  ! early  in  the  balance  weigh’d. 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 

Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a muss  of  eurtli. 

To  see  thee  moves  the  scorncr’s  mirth : 

But  toare  in  Hope's  averted  eye 

Lament  that  even  thou  liadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  TIIE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART1 

There  is  a tear  for  all  that  die, 

A mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

K:  them  is  Sorrow’s  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean'*  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  hones  unbtiried  lie. 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument! 

A tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  longue  s 

The  present  hours,  the  future  nge, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 


A theme  to  crowds  that  kuew  them  not, 
Lamented  by  admiring  foes. 

Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot; 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  7 

And,  gallant  Parker!  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 

And  early  valor,  glowing,  hud 
A model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  dice 
In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victor)1, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fclL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  tuee  less? 

When  cease  to  heor  thy  cherish'd  name? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfuluess, 

While  Grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas ! for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 

They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 

Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October,  1814. 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC* 

" O Lachrymarum  fons,  lencro  sarros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  ammo  r quater 
Felix ! in  imo  qui  seatentem 
Pectore  tc,  pm  Mymphn.  sensit." 

Guay’s  Pot  mala. 

There 's  not  a joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it 
takes  away, 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling’s 
dull  decay ; 

'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  check  the  blush  alone, 
which  fades  so  fast, 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 
itself  he  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 
happiness 

Are  driven  o’er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  ex- 
cess : 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  Bhiver’d  Bail  shall  never 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 
comes  down ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others’  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 
own ; 


j 1 (This  gallant  officer  fell  in  August,  1814,  in  his  twenty-  and  ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not— set  me  ponder 
[ ninth  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a party  belonging  trig,  unu  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  have  w 
to  his  ship,  the  Menelaus,  and  animating  them,  in  storming  your  hands.  1 wrote  them  with  u view  lo  your  setting 
I the  American  camp  near  Haiti  more.  He  was  Lord  By  run's  them,  and  as  a present  to  Power,  if  be  would  accept  the 
j first  cousin  ; but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood.]  words,  and  you  did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  for  once  in 

* (These  verses  were  given  bjr  Lord  ilyran  to  Mr.  Power,  a way,  by  marrying  them  to  music.  I don't  care  what 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  beautiful  Power  say*  to  secure  the  property  of  the  song,  so  that  it  is 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.— 14 1 feel  merry  enough  to  not  complimentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  * conde- 
send  you  a sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  Dorset,  spending’  or  4 noMc  author’— both  • vile  phrases,’  at>  Polonius 
(see  ante,  p.  3M,)  and  the  recollection  of  what  1 once  felt,  says.”— Lord  Byron  to  Mr,  Moort. ) 
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That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 
team. 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  ’tia  where  the 
ice  uppeara. 

Though  wit  may  flush  from  fluent  lipa,  and  mirth 
detract  the  breast, 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 
former  hope  of  rest ; 

Tie  but  aa  ivy-lenvea  around  the  ruin'd  turret 
wreath, 

AU  green  and  wildly  freeh  without,  but  worn  and  gray 
beneath. 

| Oh  could  I feel  as  I have  felt,— or  bo  what  I have 
been, 

Or  weep  an  I could  once  have  wept,  o’er  many  a 
vanish'd  scene ; 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 
though  they  be, 

So  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  team  would 
flow  to  me.1 

March,  IMS. 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

I. 

Wr  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 

Though  Freedom’s  blood  thy  plain  bedew  $ 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk— 

Risiug  from  each  gory  trunk. 

Like  the  wuter-apoiil  from  ocean, 

With  a strong  ami  growing  umtiou — 

It  sours,  and  miugles  in  the  air, 

With  that  of  lout  Lubedoyfcre — 

With  that  of  him  whose  honor'd  grave 
Contains  the  “ bravest  of  the  brave.” 

A crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 

But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose  ; 

When  ’tw  full  ’twill  burst  asunder — 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder, 

As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder— 
Never  yet  was  seeu  such  lightning 
As  o’er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright’ning! 
like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 

Show’ring  down  a fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  into  blooa 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 
With  a magic  like  thee  ; 

And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me: 

When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 

The  wave*  lie  still  and  gleaming, 

And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o’er  the  deep; 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 

As  an  infant’s  asleep: 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


OV  NAPOLEON’S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 
Once  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 

Taking  towns  at  bis  liking,  and  crowus  at  his  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 

Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  aud  botes  to  his  foes.* 

March  S7,  1813. 


The  chief  has  fallen,  but  : . by  you, 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo. 

When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway’d  not  o’er  his  fellow-men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom’s  sou — 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  handed, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o’er  France  defeated. 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 

Till,  goaded  by  ambition’s  sting, 

The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  * 

Then  he  fell : — so  perish  all. 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthral] ! 


And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  .* 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev’u  a tomb  f 
Better  hudst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o’er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a meanly  royal  name  ; 

Such  as  ho  of  Nuples  wears. 

Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 

Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horwe  through  the  ranks 
Like  a stream  which  bunt  its  banks, 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 


* [“  Do  you  remember  the  line*  I sent  you  early  last  year ' 

I don’t  wish  (tike  Mr.  Fitzgerald)  to  clmtn  the  character  of 
‘Vates,’  in  all  its  translations.— but  were  they  not  a little 
prophetic  ? I mean  those  beginning,  ‘ There’s  not  a joy  the 
world  can  give.’  Ac.,  on  which  I pique  myself  as  being  the 
tneit,  though  the  most  melancholy,  I ever  wrote.”—  Myron 
Letttrt,  March,  1816.] 

* I can  forgi  ve  the  rogue  for  utterly  falsifying  every  line 
of  mine  Ode— winch  1 take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a certain  obM,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternul ! Just  as  he 
hail  correcled  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Thin!  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government  ‘ Sir,*  quoth  , 
the  abb<t, ’the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  constitution,  ' 
but  not  ny  book!?  1 think  of  the  nbbe,  but  not  with  him.  I 


daring,  there  is,  after  all.  a good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny,  lie 
might  have  been  stopped  by  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tempestuous— or— a 


thousand  things.  Hut  he  is  certainly  fortune's  favorite."— 
Byron  lAtttrt,  March,  1815.) 

* See  Rev.  chap.  viii.  v.  7,  Ac.  *«  The  first  angel  sour  led, 
and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,” dec. 
v.  8.  “ And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  east  into  the  sea;  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  Ac.  r.  10.  “ And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a great  star  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  w ere  a lump ; and  it  ftdl  ujwm  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters."  r.  11.  “ And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  ##  ormvood:  and  the  third  nart 
of  the  waters  became  wormwood  ; and  many  men  died  ot  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter.” 

* [“  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  etui ' His  w hite  plume  used 
to  tie  a rallying  point  in  buttle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth’s.  Ho 
refused  a confessor  and  a bandage  ; so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged.”—  Byron  Lritert.) 

* Murat’s  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
grave  and  burnt. 
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Show*  nnd  shiver’d  fast  arouud  thee— 

Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee: 

Wan  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a slave's  dixhount  blow  ? 

Once — us  the  Moon  swuys  o'er  the  tide. 

It  roll’d  in  air,  the  warrior’s  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  tight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest’s  ascendency — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 
And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Stretv'd  beucuth  the  advancing  banner 
Of  the  eagle’s  burning  crest — 

(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 

While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plum ; 

There  he  sure  was  Murat  charging ! 

There  he  ue’er  shull  charge  again ! 

IV. 

O’er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 

Weeps  Triumph  o’er  each  levell’d  urch — 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 

But,  her  hand  on  her  sword, 
lhnibly  shall  she  be  adored  ; 

France  bath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  “ moral  lesson”  dearly  bought — 

Her  safety  sits  not  on  a throue, 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 

Hearts  nnd  hands  in  one  great  cause— 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
With  a fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 

Pouring  nations*  blood  like  water, 

In  imperial  ecus  of  slaughter! 

V. 

Hr'  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

Ana  the  voice  of  mankind, 

Shall  arise  in  communion — 

And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  ? 

The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 

Man  may  die — the  soul ’s  renew'd: 

Even  iti  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne’er  shall  want  au  heir ; 

Millions  breathe  but  to  iuherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 

Ty routs  shall  believe  and  tremble, 

Smile  they  ul  this  idle  threat  ? 

Crimson  lean  will  follow  yet.1 


> [“Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look 
at  tnc  conclusion  of  my  • Ode  on  Waterloo’  written  in  the 
y.-*ar  ISIS,  arid,  comparing  it  with  the  Duke  do  Bern’s  catos* 
.rophe  in  IbHO,  tell  me  it  I have  not  a6  good  a right  to  the 
character  <»f  * Vain,'  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitz- 
gerald and  Coleridge  !— 

* Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet  f 
ten!  hare  they  not  r— Byron  Letters,  16*20.] 

Ail  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a Polish  officer 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Mi  st  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief,* 
Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few  ’ 

Who  can  tell  thy  warrior’s  grief, 

Maddeniug  o’er  that  long  adieu?  • 
Woman’s  love,  and  friendship’s  zeal, 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  mo— 

What  are  they  to  all  I feel, 

With  a soldier's  faith  for  thee? 

Idol  of  tho  soldier’s  soul ! 

First  iu  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 

By  thy  side  lor  yean*  I dared 

Death  ; uud  envied  those  who  fell, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 
Bletwing  him  they  served  so  well.' 

Would  thnt  I were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I live  to  see  ; 

When  the  doubts  of  coward  foens 
Scarce  dare  trust  a man  with  thee, 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free ! 

Ob  ! although  in  duugeoiis  pent, 

All  their  chains  were  light  to  me. 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 
Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer, 

Were  his  borrow’d  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 

Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 

Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 
Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine  ? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Never  did  I droop  before ; 

Never  to  my  sovereign  sue, 

As  his  foes  I now  implore: 

All  I ask  is  to  divide 

Ever)’  peril  he  must  brave ; 

Sharing  by  the  hero’s  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  “THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR.” 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Star  of  the  brave  ! — whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o’er  the  quick  and  dead — 

Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 

Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet, — 

Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  ! 

Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form’d  thy  rays ; 

Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaze  ; 


who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Bonaparte.  He 
clung  to  his  master’s  knees  ; wrote  a letter  to  Lord  Keith, 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him.  even  in  the  most 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted.” 

* “ At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  lef*  am  was 
( shattered  by  a cannon  ball,  to  wrench  it  oil' with  tne  other, 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air.  exclaimed  to  his  comrades, 
•Vivo  PEmpereur.  jusqu’a  In  mort!’  There  were  many 
other  instances  o<  the  like : tins,  however,  you  .nay  depend 
on  as  true.” — Privolt  Letter  from  Brussels. 
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The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  ou  high  mid  honor  here  ; 
And  thy  light  broke  ou  human  eyes, 
Like  a volcano  of  the  skies. 


I Oh  ! for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
! In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won — 
I Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Hud  still  sour'd  with  eyes  fix’d  ou  victory's  sun  ! 


Liko  lava  roll’d  thy  stream  of  blood. 

And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock’d  beneuth  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space  ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air. 

And  set  while  thou  wort  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 
Of  three  bright  colors,1 * * * * * * *  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign  ; 

For  Freedom’s  hand  had  blended  them, 
Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam’s  dyes  ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  .Seraph’s  eyes ; 
One,  the  puro  Spirit’s  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 

The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texturo  of  a heavenly  dream. 


Farewell  to  thee,  Franco  ! — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 

The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again — 

Yet,  yet,  I may  bathe  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 

And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  uwuke  to  my  voice — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 
hus  Isuiud  us, 

Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEP- 
ARATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  181G. 

A tear  ago  yon  swore,  fond  she ! 

“ To  love,  to  honor,”  and  so  forth  ; 

Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 

And  b®rc 's  exactly  what  'tis  won.,. 


Star  of  the  bravo  ! thy  ray  is  pale. 

And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 

But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  ! 

Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead  ; 

For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  full  in  her  array  ; 

And  soon,  oh  Goddess!  muy  wo  bo 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON’S  FAREWELL. 

FROM  TIIF.  FRENCH. 

Farewp.m.  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o’ershadow’d  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  puge  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill’d  with  my  fame. 

I havo  warr’d  with  a world  which  vanquish’d  mo  only 
When  tho  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  fur ; 

1 havo  coped  with  tho  nations  which  dread  mo  thus 
lonely, 

The  last  singlo  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France ! when  thy  diadem  crown’d  me, 
I made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 

But  thy  weakness  decrees  I should  lenvo  as  I found  theo, 
Decay’d  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 


1 The  tricolor. 

* [In  the  original  MS.— “ A Dream.’’] 

» [In  this  poem  Lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 

culiarly his  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpose 

tends,  and  has  contented  himself  with  presenting  a mass  of 

powerful  ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it  is 

not  easy  to  attain.  A succession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 

before  us,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves, 
as  in  the  d reuni  of  a feverish  man — chimeras  dire,  to  whose 
existence  the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and 

weary  tne  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension, 
even  of  those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a poetic 
muse  The  subject  is  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until 
it  becomes,  in  Shukspeare’s  phrase,  the  “ burierof  the  dead;” 
And  the  assemblage  of  terrific  ideas  which  the  poet  has  placed 


DARKNESS.9 

I had  a dream,  which  was  not  all  a dream 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguish’d,  and  the  slj 
! Did  wander  durkling  iu  the  eternal  space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  cartli 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  tho  moonless  air ; 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  pussions  in  tho  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation  ; und  all  hearts 
Were  chill’d  into  a selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfircs — and  tho  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 

Tho  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons  ; cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gather’d  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  look  onco  more  into  each  other’s  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
1 Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-torch  : 

| A fearful  hope  was  all  tho  world  contain’d  ; 
j Forests  were  set  on  fire — hut  hour  by  hour 
j They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 
i Extinguish’d  with  a crash — and  all  was  black, 
j The  brows  of  men  by  tho  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  uspect,  as  by  fits 
! The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ; some  lay  down 
. And  hid  their  eyes  und  wept ; and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  ii|>on  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled  ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  tho  dull  sky, 


before  us  only  fail  in  exciting  our  terror  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  plan.  To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  such 
phantasms  is  a dangerous  employment  for  tho  exalted  and 
teeming  imagination  of  such  a poet  as  I.ord  Byron,  whose 
Pegasus  ever  required  rather  a bridle  l£nn  a spur.  The 
waste  of  boundless  space  into  which  they  lead  the  poet,  the 
neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes  may  render  habitual, 
make  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what  mysticism  is  to  re- 
ligion. The  meaning  of  the  poet,  as  he  ascends  upon  cloudy 
wing,  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a thought,  and  having 
eluded  the  comprehension  of  others,  necessarily  ends  by 
escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself.  The  strength  of 
poetical  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  diction,  bestowed 
upon  such  prolusions,  is  as  much  thrown  away  as  the  colors 
of  a painter,  could  he  take  a cloud  of  mist,  or  a wreath  of 
smoke,  for  his  canvass.— Sin  Walter  Scott.] 
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The  pall  of  a past  world  ; aud  then  again 
With  (Ulna's  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash’d  their  teeth  and  howl’d : the  wild  birds 
shriek’d, 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 

And  flap  their  useless  wings ; the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tuine  u;ul  tremulous  ; and  vipers  crawl’d 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 

Hissing,  but  Ntiuglf-ss — they  were  slain  for  food: 

And  War,  which  for  a moment  was  no  more, 

Did  glut  himself  again  ; — a meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom  : no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 

Immediate  anu  inglorious ; and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  boues  were  tomhletw  as  their  flesh  ; 

The  meager  by  the  meager  were  devour’d, 

Even  dogs  await'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  lie  was  faithful  to  a corse,  aud  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  aud  furnish’d  men  at  bay. 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws  ; himself  sought  out  uo  food, 
But  with  a piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 

And  a quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer’d  not  with  a carom — he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famish’d  by  degrees  ; but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 

And  they  were  enemies:  they  inet  beside 
Tho  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  hud  been  heap’d  a mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ; they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a little  life,  und  made  a flame 
Which  was  a mockery  ; then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other’s  aspect* — saw,  und  shriek'd,  and  died — 
Even  of  their  mutuul  hidooosDMB  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.  The  world  was  void, 
The  populace  and  the  powerful  was  a lump, 
Sensonlro*,  herbfoos,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A lump  of  death, — a chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirr’d  within  their  silent  depths; 

Ships  suilor'ess  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ; as  they  dropp’d 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a surge — 

The  waves  were  dead ; the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
Tho  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before  ; 

The  winds  were  wither’d  in  tho  stagnant  air, 


And  the  clouds  perish’d  ! Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe.1 

Diodati,  July,  1810. 


CHURCHILL’S  GRAVE.* 

I stood  beside  the  gTave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a season,  and  I saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  1cm  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 

With  munc  uo  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ; ni.u  * ask’d 

'Hie  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a century? 

And  thus  he  answer'd — “ Well,  I do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  Sr  x tonsil  ip, 

And  I had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 

And  is  this  all  ? I thought, — and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality  ? and  crave 
I know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  lighj 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight? 

So  soon,  and  so  successless  ? As  1 said, 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  Earth  is  but  a tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 

Whose  mingling!*  might  confuse  a Newton's  thought. 
Were  it  not  that  nil  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers  ; — as  he  caught 
As  ’twere  the  twilight  of  a former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he, — “ I believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Was  a most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honor, — and  myself  whate’er 

Your  honor  pleases,** — then  most  pleased  I shook 
From  out  my  pocket’s  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  ’twere 
Perforce  I gave  this  man,  though  I could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently: — Ye  smile, 

I see  ye,  ye  profane  ones ! all  tho  while, 

Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 

You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I did  dwell 
With  a deep  thought,  and  with  a sofu  u’d  eye, 

On  that  Old  Sextou’s  natural  homily 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame, — 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a Name.* 

• Diodati,  1810. 


> [“  Darkness”  is  a grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed ronsequrnco  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  San  and  the 
hcavenlybodic*  ex  *cuied,  undoubtedly,  with  great  um!  fear- 
ful force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  ami  a 
fantastical  solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  w ter- 
rible above  all  conception  of  know  n calamity,  and  i»  too  op- 
pressive to  the  imnuinaliou  to  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
ure, even  m the  faint  reflection  of  poetry.— Jerracv.) 

* [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
tines,  Lord  Hvrns  has  written : — **  The  following  poem  <au* 
most  that  I have  endeavored  to  write)  is  founded  on  a fact ; 
and  this  detail  an  attempt  at  a serious  mutation  of  the 
1 style  of  a great  poet— Os  beauties  and  its  defects : 1 say  the 
J ttv  ior  the  thoughts  I claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if  there 
oe  iiny  thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me.  at  least  as 
much  as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  ; of  whom  there  can  exist  few 
| greater  admirers  than  myself.  1 have  blended  what  1 would 
| deem  to  be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style  , and 
• it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  m such  things,  whether 
the  re ’be  praise  or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what  is  called 
a compliment,  however  unintentional. ”J 


* (“  The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  have  called  from  Lord 
Byron  a deeper  commemoration  ; for,  though  they  generally 
differed  in  character  and  genius,  there  w as  a resemblance  be 
tween  their  history  and  character.  The  satire  of  Churchill 
flowed  with  a more  profuse,  though  not  a more  embittered, 
stream  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  cannot  be  compared  to 
Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  imagination.  Hut  both 
these  poets  held  themselves  above  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  both  were  followed  bv  the  fame  and  popularity  which 
they  seemed  to  despise.  The  writings  of  both  exhibit  an  in- 
borii, though  sometimes  ill-regulated, gcnerosiiyof  mind,  and 
a spirit  of  proud  independence,  frequently  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes. Both  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  bey  md  tho 
vergeof  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vein  ofsalircto  the  bor- 
der* of  licentiousness.  Both  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age  in 
a foreign  land.” — Sia  Whtkr  Scott.— Churchill  died  at 
Boulogne,  November,  4.  1704.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  ’us 
age.—”  Though  his  associates  obtained  Christian  burial  for 
him,  by  bringing  the  body  to  Dover,  w here  it  was  interred 
ia  the  old  cemetery  which  once  belonged  to  the  collegia  to 
church  of  St.  Martin,  tney  inscribed  u»  on  his  tombstone,  in 
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PROMETHEUS. 

Titan  ! to  whom  immortal  ry«i 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 

Were  not  ns  things  that  gods  despise  ; 

Wrhat  was  thy  pity's  recompense? 

A silent  suffering.  and  intense  ; 

The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 

All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 

The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo, 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 

And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan  ! to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will. 

Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill; 

And  the  inexorable  lieaveu, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate, 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die: 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack  ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  Soul  a vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

. To  render  with  thy  precepts  let« 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 

And  strengthen  Man  with-his  own  mind; 

But  baffled  an  thou  wert  from  high, 

Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 

In  the  eudumiico,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 

Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A mighty  lesson  we  inherit: 

Thou  art  a symbol  and  a sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 

Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A troubled  stream  from  a pure  source ; 

And  Man  in  portions  can  foreseo 
His  own  funereal  destiny  ; 

His  wretchedness,  and  hiH  resistance, 

And  his  sad  unnlHed  existence: 

To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — aud  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a firm  will,  and  a deep  sense. 

Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dnres  defy, 

And  making  Death  a Victory. 

Diodati,  July,  1810. 


stead  of  any  condolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicureal 
line  from  one  of  his  own  poems — 

* Life  to  the  last  enjoy’d,  here  Churchill  lies.’ M 
Southey' I Cotoper,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.1 


A FRAGMENT. 

Could  I remount  the  river  of  my  years 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

! I would  not  truce  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  hanks  of  wither’d  flowers. 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.  • • • • 

: What  is  this  Death? — a quiet  of  the  heart? 

I The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a part  ? 

I For  life  is  but  a vision — what  I see 
! Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 

) And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead, 

Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
: A dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 

And  ne’er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold  ; 

And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget, 

Since  thus  divided— eqnnl  must  it  be 
I If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea  ; 

I It  may  be  both — bnt  ouo  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  iusensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 

The  ashes  of  a thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 

Or  have  they  their  own  language  ? and  a sense 
Of  breathless  being  ? — darken’d  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  7 — Oh  Earth  ! 

Where  are  the  past  ? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
'Hie  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface  ; and  the  key 
j Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave, 

| The  el>on  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 

Where  1 would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  thiugs  untold. 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  umi  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  * • • • 
Diodati,  July,  1816. 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 
RorssKxu — Voltaire— our  Gibbon — and  Do  StaGl — 
Leman  !*  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 

Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  ! wert  thou  no  more, 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all, 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  loro 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous ; but  by  thee , 
How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty ! do  we  feel, 

In  sweetly  gliding  o’er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 

Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 


* Geneva,  Ferney,  Copet,  Lausanne.— [See  ante,  p.  45.—  I 
14 1 hare  traversed  all  Rousseau’S  ground  with  the  llidoise  1 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a decree  that  1 cannot  express,  I 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  » 
beauty  of  their  reality.”—  Byron  Letters,  1816.] 
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ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 

DEL  SITIO  V TOMA  l>E  ALIUMA.1 

F.l  ijutd  dezia  tn  AravigO  at  n. 

Pameavabk  cl  Rpy  Moro 
For  lu  ciudad  do  Granada, 

Doale  Ian  piiertus  do  Elvira 
Ilustu  las  do  Bivarambla. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cartas  lo  fueron  venidas 
Quo  Alhama  ora  ganada. 

Las  cartas  echo  on  el  fuego, 

Y al  monsagero  inatava. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Descnvalga  do  una  inula, 

Y en  tin  cavallo  cnvalga. 

Por  ol  Zacatin  nrriha 
Subido  so  avia  nl  Alhambra. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  on  ol  Alhambra  estuvo, 

Al  mismo  puuto  mandava 
Quo  so  toquen  las  Irompetas 
Con  aiiafii*  s do  plato. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama! 

Y quo  atamborcs  do  guerre 
Aprieastt  toquen  ulurma ; 

Por  quo  lo  oygau  sub  Mores, 

Los  do  la  Vega  y Granada. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  quo  el  son  oyoron, 
Quo  al  sangriento  Murte  llama, 
Uno  a uno,  v dos  a doe, 

Un  gran  esquadron  form  a van. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hablb  un  Moro  viejo  ; 

Dosta  manera  hablava  : — 

Para  que  nos  llamas,  Roy  ? 

Para  que  es  onto  llamadu? 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama! 

Aveya  do  saber,  amigos, 

Una  iiuovh  dendichada: 

Quo  Christianos,  con  bravoia, 

Ya  nos  Imn  tornado  Albania. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama! 

A Ili  liable)  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 

Do  barba  crecida  v eana  : — 

Bien  se  te  cmplca,  bueu  Roy, 
Buen  Rcy  ; bien  se  te  empleava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Matastc  los  Bencerrages, 

Que  era  la  flor  do  Grun&da: 
Cogiste  los  tornudizos 
Do  Cordova  la  uoinbrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Por  osso  morocos,  Roy, 

Una  peue  bien  doblada  ; 

Que  to  piordas  tu  v el  reyno, 

Y quo  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 


1 Toe  effect  of  the  original  ballad— which  existed  both 
in  Spanish  and  Arabic— was  such  that  it  was  forbidden 


A VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

ON  Tile  SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  OF  ALHAMA, 
Which,  i»  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  following  purport 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada’s  royal  town  ; 

From  Elvira's  gates  lo  those 
Of  Bivuraiubia  on  lie  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhamas  city  fell : 

In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw', 

Aud  the  messenger  ho  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Albania ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course  ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain’d. 

On  the  moment  he  ordain’d 

That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 

With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 

That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain, 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall’d  them  there, 

One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

To  a mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 

“ Wherefore  call  on  us,  oil  King? 

What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?’* 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

“ Friends!  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a most  disastrous  blow, 

That  the  Christum*,  stern  and  bold, 

Hare  obtain’d  Albania's  bold.” 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 

With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 

**  Good  King  ! thou  art  justly  served, 

Good  King ! this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Wo  is  me,  Albania ! 

“ By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 

The  Abencerrage,  Granada’s  flower; 

And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  And  for  this,  oh  King ! is  sent 
On  thee  a double  chastisement : 

Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 

One  lost  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama . 


to  bo  sung  by  the  Moors,  on  pain  of  death,  within  Gra- 
nada. 
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Si  no  so  respetan  loves, 

“ lie  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 

Es  ley  <|ite  todo  so  pierda ; 

lie  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 

Y que  so  pierda  Granada, 

And  Granada  must  bo  won. 

Y que  to  picrdas  en  el  In. 

And  thyself  with  her  undone.” 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama  1 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fuego  por  los  ojoa  vicrte, 

Firo  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor’s  eyes. 

El  Key  quo  <sto  oyera. 

The  Monarch’s  wrath  began  to  rise, 

Y conio  el  otro  do  leyes 

Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 

Do  leyes  tamhien  hablavn. 

Ho  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

Sal»e  un  Rev  que  no  av  loves 

“ There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 

I)e  darle  a Reyes  disgusto — 

As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings:” — 

Esso  dize  el  Key  Moro 

Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 

Relinchando  dc  colera. 

The  .Moorish  King,  and  doom’d  him  dead. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 

Moor  Alfaqui ! Moor  Alfaqui ! 

El  do  la  vellida  barba, 

Though  thv  beard  so  hoary  be, 

El  Key  to  tnundn  pronder. 

The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 

Por  la  perdidn  do  Alhama. 

For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Y eortarto  la  cabeza, 

And  to  fix  thv  head  upon 

Y ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 

High  Alhambra’s  loftiest  stone  ; 

Por  quo  a ti  castigo  sea. 

That  this  for  thee  should  lie  the  law, 

Y otros  licmhlen  en  miralla. 

And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

Cavalleros,  hombres  buenos, 

“ Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  ! 

Dezid  de  mi  |>arte  al  Roy, 

Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth  ; 

Al  Key  Moro  de  Granada, 

Ia-1  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 

Como  no  le  devo  nuda. 

That  to  him  1 nothing  owe. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 

“ But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 

A mi  me  |>esa  en  el  alma. 

And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 

Quo  si  el  Roy  perdi<>  sit  tierra, 

And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  Inst, 

Otro  mucho  mas  pordiera. 

Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhuma! 

Perdieran  hijos  padres, 

“ Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 

Y casados  las  casudos: 

Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives  ; 

Las  cosas  quo  mas  amara 

Ono  what  best  his  love  might  claim 

Pcrdib  1’  un  y el  otro  fama. 

Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fume. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Perdi  una  hija  donzella 

“ I lost  a damsel  in  that  hour, 

Quo  era  la  Hor  d’  esta  tierra, 

Of  all  the  land  tho  loveliest  floiyer  ; 

Cion  doblas  dava  por  ella, 

Doubloons  a hundred  I would  pay. 

No  me  las  estimo  on  nada. 

And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  daw” 

Ay  dc  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

Piziendo  assi  al  haeen  Alfaqui, 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 

I.ie  cortaron  la  cabef  a, 

They  sever’d  from  the  trunk  his  head  ; 

Y la  elevan  :d  Alhambra, 

And  to  tho  Alhambra’s  wall  with  speed 

Assi  come  ol  Roy  lo  mnuda. 

’Twaa  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Hombres,  nihos  y mngeres, 

And  men  and  infunts  therein  weep 

Llorau  tan  grande  perdida. 

Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 

Lloravan  todas  las  damas 

Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 

Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhuma  ! 

Por  las  callos  y ventauas 

And  from  tho  windows  o’er  tho  walls 

Mucho  luto  parccia ; 

The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls  ; 

Llota  el  Rev  como  fembra, 

The  King  weeps  as  a woman  o’er 

Qu’  es  mucho  lo  quo  jierdia. 

His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

73 
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PKR  MON  AC  A. 

Sonetto  oomposto  in  name  di  tin  gepikore,  a cut  era  morta 
poco  itmanzi  una  ligba  appcun  niantaln  ; e diretto  al  ge- 
mtore  della  sacra  sjHisa. 

Di  clue  vagha  donzellc,  onesto,  accorle 
Lieti  e miseri  padri  il  ciel  ne  fco, 

11  ciol,  che  dogne  di  piii  nobil  aurte 
L'  uim  e 1’  ultra  veggcndo,  ambo  chiedeo. 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  vcloce  tnorto 
A la  fiunuiiti  tedo  d’  imcneo : 

La  tun,  Fruncenco,  in  sugellate  porte 
Eternu  prigiojiicra  or  *i  raudeo. 

Ma  tu  aluieuo  jHdrai  de  la  geloma 
Irremealiil  noglia,  ove  h awoiwle, 

La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

Io  vereo  uu  fiuine  d’  amarishim’  onde, 

Corro  a quel  marnio,  in  cui  la  figlia  or  poea, 
But  to,  e nbatto  ma  neesun  riaponde. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLL  , 

OX  A NON., 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a father,  whom  daughter 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marnnge , and  ad- 
dressed to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veil. 

Op  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  sires ; 1 

Heaven  for  a nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 

And  gazing  upon  either,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguish’d,  soon — tow  soon — expires ; 

But  thine,  within  the  closing  gruto  retired, 

Eternal  captive,  to  her  Hod  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  front  out  the;  jealous  door, 

Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
Muyst  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 

Rush, — the  bwoIu  flood  of  bitterness  I pour, 

And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — but  none  re- 
plies. 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLI. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Brkwt  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E’er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  slime. 

On  earth  thou  wert  nil  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  he  ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  wc  know  that  thy  Cod  is  with  thee. 

Light  lie  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  ! 

There  should  not  l>o  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see  ; 

For  why  *1  >t’d  wo  mourn  for  the  V eas'd? 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  print, 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless: 
They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  ouly  Hope  to  In;, 

And  all  thut  Hope  adored  and  lust 
Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas  ! it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheat*  us  from  afar, 

Nor  cun  wo  be  what  W'o  recall, 

Nor  daro  wo  think  on  what  we  are. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  ; 

But.  before  I go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here ’s  a double  health  to  thee  ! 

Here ’s  a sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 

And  a smile  to  those  who  hate ; 

And,  whatever  sky ’s  above  me, 

Here  ’a  a heart  for  every  fate 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Yet  it  still  shall  boar  me  on  ; 

Though  a desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  bo  won. 

Were ’t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I gasp’d  upon  tl»—  brink, 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

*Tw  to  thee  that  I would  drink. 

With  that  water,  ns  this  wine, 

The  libation  I would  pour 

Should  be — peace  with  tbiue  and  mine, 

And  a health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817.1 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA.1 

In  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man, 
What  nature  could,  hut  i rould  not,  do, 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  ! 

Beyond  imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard’s  defeated  art, 

With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart! 

November,  1815. 


* t“  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago : the 
fiist  stanza  was.  1 am  just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in 
the  Adriatic.”— Lord  Hjrron  to  Mr.  Moorr,  July  10,  1817.) 

* The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house 


of  Madame  the  Countess  d’Albrizzi)  is,”  says  Lord  Byron, 
" without  exception,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
of  human  conceptions,  and  far  beyond  my  ideas  of  human 
execution.”— Lard  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray , JNOV.  2i,  1815.) 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we’ll  go  no  more  a roving 

liy  the  light  of  the  moon.  1817 


As  the  Liberty  luds  o’er  the  sea 
Sought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  tire  free, 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd ! 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 

And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 
O’er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 

And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour’d 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 

Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd 

December,  1818. 

TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 

What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 

Sighing  or  suing  now, 

Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 

Billing  or  cooing  now. 

Which,  Thomas  Moore 't 

But  the  Carnival  *s  corning, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 

The  Carnival  ’«  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 

Masking  and  humming, 

Fifing  and  drumming,11 
Guitarriug  and  strumming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ! 


SO,  WE  LL  GO  NO  MORE  A ROVING. 

So,  wo'll  go  no  more  a roving 
So  lata  into  the  night, 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,* 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 


VERSICLES*  » 

I read  the  “ Chrwtabel 
Very  well : 

I read  the  “ Missionary 
Pretty — very : 

I tried  at  “ Ildeij:* 

Ahem  ! 

I read  a sheet  of  1 Marg’ret  of  Anjou;’* 

Can  you  ? 

I turn’d  a page  of  Scott’s  u Waterloo;” 

Pooh  ! pooh  ! 

I look’d  at  Wordsworth’s  milk-white  “ Rylstone  Doe  :** 
Hillo ! 

Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

March,  1817. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 

Have  publish’d  “ Anjou’s  Margaret,” 

Which  won't  be  sold  ofl*iu  a hurry, 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet ;) 

And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  ’em, 

Without  remorse  you  set  up  “ Ilderim 
So  mind  you  don’t  get  into  debt, 

Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail, 

These  books  would  be  but  baddisli  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 

Which  would  be  very  treacherous — eery, 

And  get  mo  into  such  a scrape  ! 

For,  firstly,  I should  have  to  sally, 

All  it)  my  little  boat,  against  a Galley ; 

And,  should  I chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 
March  25,  1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI  • 


And  the  heart  must  puuso  to  breatho, 
And  love  itself  have  rest 


i (**  Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  ? By  the  Lord ! if 
there's  a row,  but  I’ll  be  among  ye  ’ flow  ko  on  the  wcav- 
ers—thc  breakers  of  frames— the  Lutherans  of  oolitic* — the 

reformers  ? There’s  an  amiable  chanson  lor  you  !— all 

impromptu.  I have  written  it  principally  to  shock  your 
neighbor . who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty— mirth  and  in- 

nocence— milk  and  water."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  A/oore,  Dec. 
24,  1810.] 

> ["  And  there  are  sones  and  quavers,  ronriug,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming.”—  Bepyo. 
See  ante,  p.  155.] 

* [•*  1 went  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  Stc.,  and  though  I did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  though  I have  but  just  turned 
the  corner  of  twenty-nine.”— Lord  Byron  to  Mr  Moore,  Feb. 
28,  1817.) 

« [«  i have  been  ill  with  n slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
flying,  and  became  a a quick  as  need  be.  But,  at  length,  af- 


Dkar  Doctor,  1 have  rend  your  play. 
Which  ia  a good  one  in  ita  way, — • 


ter  a week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  head 
ache,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  bar- 
ley water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I recovered. 
It  is  an  epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  arc  some  versicles, 
which  I made  one  sleepless  night.”— Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Moore,  March  25,  1817.] 

a (The  **  Missionary”  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles  ; " II- 
derim"  bv  Mr.  Gaily  Knight ; and  •*  Margaret  of  Anjou”  by 
Miss  Ilolford.] 

« (For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polidori  see 
Moore's  “ Notices."  “ I never,”  says  Lord  Byron,  *•  was 
much  more  disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  ant!  traeasseries,  and  emptiness,  and 
ill-humor,  and  vanity  of  this  young  person  ; but  he  has 
some  talent,  and  is  a man  of  honor,  anil  has  dispositions  of 
amendment.  Therefore  use  your  interest  for  him.  for  he  is 
improved  and  improveablc.  You  want  a * civil  and  delicate 
declension'  for  the  medical  tragedy  1 Take  1L”— Lord  By- 
ron to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  21,  1817.) 
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Upon  thy  table’s  baize  so  preen 
The  last  ucw  Quarterly  is  seen, — 

But  where  is  thy  now  Magazine, 

My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  apruccwt  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemcst  most  divine— 
The  “ Art  of  Cookery,”  and  mine, 

My  Murray. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  RIZZO 
HOPPNER. 

His  father’s  sense,  his  mother's  grace, 

In  him,  I hope,  will  always  fu  so ; 

With — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case— 

The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo.1 

February,  : 818. 


Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I wist. 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  “ Navy  List,” 
My  Murray. 


And  Heaven  forbid  I should  conclude 
Without  “ the  Bourd  of  Longitude,” 

Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 

My  Murray. 

Venice,  March  25,  1818. 


i (On  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  son  of  the  British  vice- 
consul  at  Wince,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  They  arc 
in  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no  less  than  ten 
different  languages;  namely, Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  mlsoin 
the  Venetian  dialect,)  German,  French.  .Spanish.  Illyrian, 
Hebrew.  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  versions  above  mentioned,  were  printed, 
in  a small  neat  volume,  in  the  seminary  of  Padua ; from 
which  we  take  the  following 

GREEK. 

irervri  IT arp&f  rai  Mqr/pof  ayXndr  rifof 
’ ApriHvov  Koafiot  roly  rt,  tlpas  rt  pplf  o*f 
Of  pa  ii  irarri  ,iita  n aiiv  ip* now 

Ex<>ff  n<(  ‘Ff£ •*  S«I  ydref,  hit  0iqv. 

LATIN. 

Ma«n  amnios  Pains  verse!  sub  peetorc  sen* us, 

Mate  rn  us  roseo  fulgent  ore  decor ; 

Neu  quid  felici  desit,  quo  robore  Hizzus 
Festivo  pollet,  polled  isle  peer. 

ITALIAN. 

Del  Padre  il  srnnn,  e il  bel  matemo  aspetto 
Snlendano  ognora  in  Te,  fancml  diletto: 

Felice  appien  ' sc  al  luo  corporeo  velo 
Dona  il  fieto  vigor  di  Rizzo  il  cielo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

De  graxiete  el  to  modelo 
But  la  Mama,  bcl  Putelo. 

E ’1  talento  del  Papa 
In  ti  cresM  co  1*  eta  ; 

E per  salsa,  o contentin 
itoba  a Rur  »■  so  inorbin. 

GERsi.%N. 

Xul  Ml  Kintd  fraklrt 
2iinr*  f«lni  ketur  2 inn, 
line  tir  ?.\'utirr  Sdpiiknt  malrt 
2ich  in  ?Xnnk  un*>  lin. 

dUu4lid>,  Jtwnwr,  irirg  ni  pin, 

Jtannft  »a  'Vijjc'#  froken 
€>iiwt  fmrnpn  Sum*, 

Snnn  2 turf t llg  rrfmi'n. 

FRENCH. 

Sols  en  tout  fortune,  semillant  Jouvencemu, 

Pone  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Rizzo, 

Porte  au  barreau  I'espnt  que  faitbriller  ton  pire, 

Et  pour  vaincre  T— au  boudoir  sois  beau  coramc  ta  mere. 

SPANISH. 

8i  A la  gracia  inaternn  el  gusto  ayuntaa 
Y coraura  del  Padre,  obello  Infante, 

Berks  fell*,  y lo  serks  bast  ante  ; 

Mas,  si  felicidad  guieres  completa, 

Se,  corno  Rjzo,  allegro,  sk  un  atleta. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO.1 

River,  thnt  rollest  by  Ihe  ancient  walls,’ 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recoils 
A faint  and  fleeting  mein  -y  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  nmple  stream  should  tie 
A mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  I now  etruy  to  Mie, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  mid  headlong  us  thy  speed ! 


ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  ti  sjwgnu— Otcieve  knposti 
Budesc  zadrusc.u— mnjcinu  ghisdavost, 

Pnstadki  diticluu— , tricfijansi  zwdosli. 

Ako  pak  narnv— u budesc  shditi 
Rizza  privesela— , gnegovti  i nasladost, 

Bnchjnia  od  tebc — nechicsce  viditt. 

HEBREW. 

nw  ""x  rr;n 

s-E'n  -5  r,e*  *Bi’ 

S'jin  -b  -a'-i  si  tits 

. n-nr.  nrs  stio  ■>sn  ca 

2 [About  the  middle  of  April.  1810.  Lord  Byron  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  Iasi  city  he  expected  to 
find  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  The  above  stanzas,  which 
have  been  us  much  admired  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  Guiccioli ’a 
statement,  during  this  journov,  and  while  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  sailing  on  the  Pu.  In  transmitting  thdrn  to  Eng* 
i land,  in  May,  INW,  he  says. — **  They  must  not  be  published : 
pray  recollect  tins,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and 
written  upon  private  feelings  and  passions.”  They  were 
first  printed  in  IOT4.) 

* (Ravenna— a city  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de* 
clared  himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  ex- 
cept Greeee.  He  resided  in  it  rather  more  than  two  years, 
“ and  quilted  it,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  “ with  the  ’deep- 
est regret,  and  with  a presentiment  that  his  departure  would 
tie  the  forerunner  of  a thousand  evils  ; he  was  continually 
performing  generous  actions  many  families  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed  ; his  arrival  was 
spoken  of  as  a piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  depa-t- 
ure  as  a public  calamity.”  In  the  third  canto  of  **  Dm 
Juan.”  Lord  Byron  has  pictured  the  tranquil  life  which.  U 
this  time,  lie  was  leading  : — 

“ Sweet  hour  of  twilight  • — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow  ’d  o'er, 

To  where  the  last  Ciesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest ! w Inch  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dry  den's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  1 loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee 

“ The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 

And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  ImiikIi*  among  , 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onoti’s  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 
Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind’s  eye.”) 
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Liko  Chiefs  < f Faction, 

Ilis  life  is  action — 

A formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 

Obscures  his  glory, 

Despot  no  more,  ho 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 

Still,  still  advancing, 

With  bauuers  glancing, 

Ilis  power  enhancing. 

Ho  must  move  on — 

Repose  but  cloys  him, 

Ketreut  destroys  him, 

Love  brooks  not  u degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 

Till  years  are  ovei. 

And  then  recover, 

As  from  a dream. 

While  each  bewailing 
The  ollier's  failing, 

With  wruth  and  railiug, 

All  hideous  seem — 

While  first  decreasing, 

Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 

Wait  not  till  teasing 
All  passion  blight: 

If  once  diminish'd 
Love’s  reign  is  finish’d — 

Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  good-night. 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 
Bring  hack  with  joy: 

You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  iiated, 

Your  passions  sated 
Began  to  cloy. 

Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces — 

The  same  fond  faces 
As  through  the  past: 

And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 

Reflect  but  rupture — not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 
Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  ! 

But  yet  remaining, 

What  is ’t  hut  chaining 
Hearts  which,  onco  waning, 

Beat  ’gainst  their  prison  ! 

Time  can  hut  cloy  love, 

And  use  destroy  love: 

The  winged  boy,  I/>ve, 

Is  but  for  boys — 

You’ll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 

T ) wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

1819. 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

Herr ’s  a happy  new  year!  but  with  reason 
I beg  you’ll  permit  me  to  say — 

Wish  mo  many  returns  of  the  seanon. 

But  as  few  as  you  pleaso  of  the  day. 

January  2, 1820. 

i 

i 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom’d  to  grapple, 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  CIui|hJ 
Now  lies  in  tho  Abbey. 

January,  1820. 


EPIGRAM. 

In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Puine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 

You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 

He’ll  visit  you  in  hell.* 

January,  1820.* 


STANZAS. 

When  a man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  .v>r  at  home, 
Let  him  coinbat  for  that  of  his  neighbors  ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock’d  on  tho  head  for  his  labors. 


EPIGRAM. 

The  world  is  u bundle  of  bay, 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 
Each  tugs  it  a different  way. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 


THE  CHARITY  BALL 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a husband  and  father, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  Is)  great  or  be  small, 

So  tho  Pharisee’s  glories  around  her  she  gather, 
And  the  saint  patronizes  her  “ charity  ball !” 


What  mutters  — a lieurt  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling, 

Bo  driven  to  excesses  which  onco  could  appal — 
Thnt  the  siuncr  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing, 

As  tho  saint  keeps  her  charity  buck  for  “ tho 
ball  •’’* 


To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan, 

And  is  ulwuys  as  nobly  requited  ; 

Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  yon  cun, 

And,  if  not  shot  or  bang’d,  you'll  get  knighted. 

November  1820. 


i (V  “One  last  emot ace,  then,  and  bid  good-night.” | except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend  Hob  so  > 

has  foamed  into  a reformer,  and.  1 greatly  fear,  \r.l!  subside 
into  Newgate.”—  Lord  Hymn  to  Mr.  Moore.) 

* These  lines  were  written  on  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lady  Bvron  had  been  patroness  of  a ball  m aid  of  some 
• [“  Prey  let  nov  Uicse  versicuh  go  forth  with  my  name,  charity  at  Hinckley. 




* ti*  . 

••  You  coine  to  him  on  earth  ag 
He'll  go  with  you  to  hell.”] 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

TO  PENELOPE. 

Tins  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
Tlio  worst  for  me  and  you : — 

’Tin  just  six  years  since  we  wero  one, 

And  five  sinco  wo  were  two. 

January  2,  11*21. 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

JANUARY  22,  1821.* 

Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 

I have  dragg’d  to  Ihreo  and  thirty. 

What  liuvo  these  years  left  to  me  ? 

Nothing — except  thirty -three. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON  THE  BRAZIERS’  COMPANY  HAVING  RF.SOl.VED  TO 
FRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINE.1 * 

j The  braziers,  it  seemp,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  bruss ; — 
A superfluous  pageant — for,  by  the  Ixird  Harry! 
They'll  find  where  they’re  going  much  more  than 
they  curry.3 * 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  I.  Epiq.  1. 

“Hie  est,  quern  legis,  illc,  qtiein  rcquiris, 
Tota  notus  in  orbe  Martialis,”  Arc. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 

Oh,  reader  ! is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist:  while  living, 

Give  him  the  fame  thou  wonldst  Is*  giving ; 
So  shall  ho  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a poet. 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

To  the  tune  of  “ Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  t" 

Wiiy,  how  now,  saucy  'Pom? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 

I will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 


i (In  Lord  Rvron’s  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 
find  the  following  entry: — ••  January  21,  1821.  Dined— visited 
—came  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm’s 
Correspondence,  which  says,  that  • Regnant  et  la  phi  part 
ties  poi;tes  cniniques  Otaieut  gens  bilieux  et  inelancniiques  ; 
ct  quo  M.  de  Voltaire,  qni  est  irds-gat,  n’a  jamais  fait  que 
dcs  trugedies—  et  que  In  comedi*  gaic  est  le  scut  genre  oil 
, il  n'ait  point  rt-ussi.  C’est  epic  colui  qui  rn  ct  eelui  tpn  fail 
rire  sont  deux  homines  fort  dtflureiis  ” At  this  moment  1 
feel  as  bilious  a*  the  liest  comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even 
as  Rcgnnrd  himself,  the  next  to  Moilere,  who  has  written 
some  of  ttie  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who  is  sup- 
J posed  to  have  eommiUed  suicide.)  and  am  not  m spirits  to 
■ co’itinuc  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day—that  js  to  sav,  at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  c.  in 
twelve  minutes.  I shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
years  of  age!!'— and  I go  to  my  bed  with  a heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  * 

• * * * It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve — *'Tis 

the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clocr,'  and  I am  now 
thirl)  -three : — 


ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now',  Billy  Bowles? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! i 

(To  the  public)  Howr  can  you,  d — n your  souls!  | 
Listen  to  his  twaddling? 

February  22, 1621  * | 


EPIGRAMS. 

Oh,  Castlereagh  ! thou  art  a patriot  now  ; 

Cato  died  for  bis  country,  s«  didst  thou: 

He  perish’d  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved, 

Thou  cutt’st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  lie  saved ! 

So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat ! — The  worst 
Of  this  is, — that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 


So  Hr.  has  cut  his  throat  at  last  ! — He  ! Who? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 


EPITAPH 

Posterity  will  ne’er  survey 
A nobler  grave  than  this : 

Here  lie  tho  bones  of  Castlereagh: 
Slop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEATS* 

Who  kill’d  John  Keats? 

“ I,”  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartu rly  ; 

“ ’Twas  one  of  my  feats.” 

Who  shot  the  urrow  ? 

“The  poet-priest  Milninn, 

(So  ready  to  kill  mail,) 

Or  Southey  or  Burrow.” 

July,  1821. 


THE  CONQUEST 

{This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byron’*  paper*, 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.] 

March  8-0,  1823. 

The  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I sing; 

Him  who  bade  England  how  lo  Normandy, 

And  left  tho  name  of.  conqueror  more  than  king 
To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 


‘ Eheu,  fugnees,  Posthume,  Posthume, 

Lobuntur  mini — 

hut  I don’t  regret  them  so  much  for  what  1 have  done,  as 
for  what  I might  have  done."] 

* (The  procession  of  the  Braziers  to  Brandenburgh  House 
was  one  of  the  most  absurd  fooleries  of  the  tune  of  the  late 
Queen's  trial.] 

* (“  There  is  an  epigram  for  you,  is  it  not  ?— worthy 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  mctaquizzical  poet. 

A man  of  vast  merit,  I bough  few  people  know  it ; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I told  you  at  Mestri) 

I owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry.” 

Hymn  Letters,  January  22,  1821.] 

« ["Excuse  haste.— 1 write  with  my  spur*  putting  on." — 
Lord  llyron  to  Mr  Moore,  Feb.  22,  1821  ] 

‘ (“  Are  you  aware  that.  Shelley  has  written  an  elegy  on 
! Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him  V — Lord 
' Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  31),  1821.] 
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Not  fann’d  alone  by  Victory’s  fleeting  wing, 

He  rear'd  Ins  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on  high: 
The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast, 

And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

For  Orford1  and  lor  Waldegrave* 

You  give  much  more  than  mo  you  gave ; 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray 

Because  if  a live  dog,  ’tis  suid. 

Bo  worth  a lion  fairly  sped, 

A lire  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 

Verso  hath  a better  sale  than  prose, — 

Certes,  I should  have  more  than  those, 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cromm’d, 

So,  if  you  will,  I shan't  he  shamm’d, 

And  if  you  won't,  you  may  be  damn’d, 

My  Murray.* 

TIIE  IRISH  AVATAR.1 

“ And  Ireland,  like  a bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to 
receive  the  paltry  rider. "—Curran. 

Ere  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o’er  the  tide, 
Lo ! George  the  triumphant  8|>eeds  over  the  wave, 

To  the  long-chcrish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  nnd  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 
For  the  few  little  yetirs,  out  of  centuries  won, 

Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o’er  his  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  nnd  the  senate's  no  more, 
And  the.  famino  which  dwelt  on  her  freedoinless  crug.s 
Is  extending  its  stejw  to  her  desolato  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a moment  to  gaze  cro  he  flies  from  his  hearth  ; 
Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drojw  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  tho  placo  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes ! the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes ! 

Like  a goodly  leviathan  roll’d  from  tho  waves! 
Thon  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 
With  a legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves ! 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 

To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign’s  part — 

But  long  live  tho  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o’er! 
Could  tho  groo.u  in  his  hat  be  trausferr’d  to  his  heart  ! 

Could  that  long-wither’d  spot  but  be  verdant  Bgaiu, 
And  a new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain,  [skies. 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  Iheo  now  ? 

Wero  ho  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarco  fower  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow — 
Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train ! let  Uiino  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pumper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 

His  soul  o’er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied* 

Ever  glorious  Grattan  ! the  host  of  the  good ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rev? ! 

With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  etulm*!, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tally  nrose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun— 
But  Grattau  sprung  up  like  a god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  tho  lirst,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one! 

With  tho  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance  of 
his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme ! Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  furnish’d  by  Famine  ! rejoicings  by  Pain ! 
True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  raves , 
When  a week’s  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  drain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  tho  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 
Gild  over  tho  palace,  Lo  ! Erin,  thy  lord  ! 

Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied ! 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 

If  tho  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  arc  of  clay, 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  he  class'd 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey  I 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a king's  is  to  reign, — 

To  reign  ! in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 
The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain, 

From  Coesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping  ! O'Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments!  His!!  ! and  thy  country 
convince 

Half  an  age’s  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 

And  that  “ Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
princo !” 

i [Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  last  nine  Yenrs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.] 

i [Memoirs  by  James  Earl  Waldcgrave,  Governor  of 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

3 (»•  Can’t  accept  your  courteous  offer.  These  mutters 
must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my 
trustee,  and  a man  of  honor.  To  him  you  can  state  alt  your 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me 
pcrsonallv,  such  as  4 heavy  season’— 4 flat  public’— 4 don’t 
off' — ’lordship  writes  too  much'—’  won't  take  advice’— 
‘declining  popularity'— 4 deduction  for  the  trade’— 4 make 
very  little’ — ‘generally  loso  by  him’— 4 pirated  edition’— 

‘ foreign  edition’ — 4 severe  criticisms,’  &e.,  with  other  hints 
nnd  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer.” — Lord  llyron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  23, 
1S21.] 

4 (“The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B . Of  course  it  is  for  him 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not  ’’ — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17,  lb21.] 

» (“After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  will  it  please  you  to 
cause  insert  tho  following  addenda,  which  1 dreamed  of 
during  to-day’s  siesta." — Lord  Byon  to  Mr.  Mooie,  Sept  20, 
1821.] 
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Will  th  ' v ird  of  blu»'  rilmml,  poor  Fin  gal,  recall 
Tito  tollers  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  bus  it  not  hound  thee  t ho  fastest  of  ull 

The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns  f 

Ay  ! **  Build  him  a dwelling  !*’  let  each  give  his  mite ! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite — 

And  a palace  bestow  for  a poorhouso  and  prison  ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast, 

Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff’d  to  the  gorge  ! 
And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  tho  fools  and  oppressors  call'd 
" George !" 

Let  the  tables  bo  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  wo ! 
Let  the  wine  (low  around  the  old  Bacchanal’s  throne. 
Like  their  blocs!  which  has  flow’d,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alone — 

On  his  right  baud  behold  a SejaniiH  «p]»eare ! 

Thine  own  C;u*tlereugh  ! let  him  still  be  thine  own! 

A wretch  never  named  but  with  curccs  and  jeers  !* 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil, 
Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl’d  from  her 
earth. 

And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a smile. 
Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race — 
The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a being  so  base. 

If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush’d, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring — 

See  tho  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  flush’d. 
Still  warming  its  folds  m tho  breast  of  a king! 
Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter ! Oh  ! Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 
Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
depth  of  thy  deep  in  a deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  hut  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right, 
^Viy  vote,  as  a freeman’s,  still  voted  thee  free, 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight. 
And  thie  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a throb  still 
for  thee  ! 


• (•*  The  last  line—*  A name  never  spoke  but  with  curses 
or  jeers'  must  run,  either  • A name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  jeers,’ or, 'A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or 
jeers,’  ktense  as  koto  * spoke’  is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  .if  Commons.  So  pray  put  your  poetical  |iei»  through 
the  MS.,  and  lake  the  least  bad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Prmcian's  head,  will  you 
apply  a plaster  P’— Lard  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore , Sept.  19.) 

9 [“  1 composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now  j a few  days  turn,  on  the  rood  from  Florence  to  Pisa.” 
— Byron  Diary,  Pi*a,  0th  Nov.,  iWil.j 

9 fin  tie  same  Diary,  we  find  tho  following  painfully  in- 
teresting passage “ As  far  as  Fame  goes,  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame.)  1 have  had  my  share,  perhaps— indeed,  err - 
tainly — more  than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have  oc- 
curred to  my  own  experience  of  tho  wild  and  strange  places 
to  w hich  a name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress. 
Two  years  ago— (almost  !hrec,  being  in  August’  or  July, 
lt»l9>— 1 received  a letter  in  ilifluh  verse  from  Drnnlheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual 
compliments,  Ac  Ac.  In  the  same  mouth  1 received  an  in- 
vitation into  Uotiirtn.  from  a Mr.  Jacobson,  I think,  of  Ham- 
burgh ; also  (by  Uie  same  medium)  a translation  of  Mc-dora’s 


1821. 


Yes,  I loved  thee  aud  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my 
land,  [sons, 

I have  known  noble  hearts  uud  great  souls  in  thy 
And  I wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patriot  baud 
Who  are  goue,  but  I weep  them  no  longer  as  once 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  nfnr, — 

Thy  Grattun,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 
Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war,  i 
Aud  redeem’d,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  full,  j 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day — i 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 
Be  stamp'd  in  tho  turf  o’er  their  fetterless  clay. 

Till  now  I had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore. 

Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  lilw  rties  fled  ; 
There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irish  man's  heart,  that  I envy — thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a nation  so  servile,  though  sore. 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  «jn  upon 
power, 

’Tis  the  glory  of  Grattan,  aud  genius  of  Moore  ! 

September,  1831. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN  FLORENCE  AND  PISA-* 
Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a name  great  in  story  ; 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  luurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 
wrinkled  ? 

’Tis  but  as  a dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary  ! 
What  care  I for  the  wreaths  that  trail  only  give  glory  7 

Oh  Fame  !* — if  I e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
‘Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-souudiiig  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  1 was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I sought  thee,  there  only  I found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  bent  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o’er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I knew  it  was  love,  and  I felt  it  was  glory. 

November,  1001. 


song  in  the  ‘Corsair,’  by  a Westphalian  baroness,  ( not 
* Thllmiertpn-tronck.,)  with  Mime  original  verses  of  hers, 
(very  pretty  ami  Klo|istocki*h.)  and  .»  prose  translation  an- 
nexed to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife.  As  :hey  concerned 
her  more  than  me.  1 sent  lliem  to  her  with  Mr.  Jacobson’s 
letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  pass 
the  summer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy,  from  people  I never 
knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venire.  Mr.  J.  talked 
to  me  of  the  • wild  roses  growing  in  the  Holstein  summer:’ 
why,  then,  did  the  Cimhri  and  the  Teutoues  emigrate*— 
Whal  a strange  thing  is  life  and  man  : Were  1 to  present 
myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my  daughter  now  is, 
the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  face,  unless  ta>  is  not  impos- 
siF'e)  I knocked  down  the  porter ; and  if  I had  gone  in  that 
yet ; (ami  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim,  (the  furthest  town 
in  Norway,)  or  into  Holstein,  I should  have  been  received 
with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  stranger*  and  foreigners 
— attached  to  me  by  no  tie  blit  that  of  mind  and  rumor. 
As  fur  a*  Fame  goes,  1 have  had  my  share  : it  lias,  indeed, 
been  leavened  by  other  human  contingencies  ; and  this  in  a 
greater  degree  than  lias  occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a 
decent  rank  in  life  ; but,  on  the  whole,  1 take  it  ;i such 
equipoise  is  the  condition  of  humanity  ”J 


OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


1824. 


STANZAS 

TO  A HINDOO  AIR.1 

Oil ! — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  ! 

Where  in  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover? 

Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 

Far — far  away!  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

Oh  ! my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  ! 

Why  must  my  head  ucho  where  his  gentle  brow  luy? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

• 

Oh  ! thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow  ! 

Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
Id  return  for  the  tears  I shed  u|>on  theo  waking; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 

In  one  embrace  let  these  anus  again  eufold  him, 

And  then  expiro  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him  ! 

Oh  ! my  lone  bottom  ! — oh  ! my  lonely  Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU.* * 

Bk.vf.atii  Blessington’s  eyes 
The  reclaim’d  Paradise 
Should  Ik?  free  as  the  former  from  evil  ; 

Hut,  if  the  new  Eve 
For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 

What  mortal  would  not  play  tho  Dovil  ?* 

1823. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

You  have  ask'd  for  a verso : — the  request 
In  a rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny  ; 

But  my  Hippocrcne  was  but  my  breast, 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry’. 

Were  I now-  us  I was,  I hud  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well  ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 

And  tho  themo  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

* T am  ashes  where  once  I was  fire, 

, And  the  bard  in  my  liosom  is  dead  ; 

I W hat  I loved  I now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head 

My  life  is  not  duted  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a plough  ; 

And  there  is  not  a furrow  uppeurs 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  us  my  brow. 


* [These  verses  were  written  by  laird  Byron  a little  Ite- 
fore  he  left  Italy  for  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  suit  the 
Hindoetanee  air,— “ Alla  Mulla  l’utica,"  which  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  was  fond  of  singing.] 

* (With  a view  of  inducing  laird  and  Lady  Blessington  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  a pretty  villa  called  “ 11  I’aradiso,”  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ins  own.  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon 
that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  in- 
tentions of  residing  there,  he  produced  this  impromptu.— 
Mooae.) 

* [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
jest  to  himself.  Taking  it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa 
(which  was  also,  I believe,  a Casa  Saluzzo)  had  been  the 
one  fixed  on  for  his  ow  n residence,  they  said  “ II  Diavolo  6 
ancora  entrato  in  i’aradiso.”—  Moose. J 
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Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  nspire 
To  sing  what  1 gaze  on  in  vain  ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON  THIS  DAY  I COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

,M  issolonghi,  Jan.  22,  1 824.* 

’Tts  time  this  heart  should  he  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 

Yet,  though  I cannot  be  beloved, 

Still  let  mo  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  tho  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  und  fruits  of  love  are  gono ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Arc  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  thnt  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle  ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A funeral  pile. 

Tho  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  cure, 

Tho  exalted  |x>rtion  of  the  paiu 

And  power  of  love,  I cannot  share, 

But  wear  (lie  chain. 

But  ’tis  not  thug — and  ’tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  note, 

Where  glory  decks  the  hero’s  bier, 

Or  hinds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece,  around  mo  see ! 

The  Spartan,  homo  upon  his  shield, 

Wus  not  more  free. 

Awake  ! (not  Greece — she  ia  nwake  !) 

Awake,  my  spirit ! Think  through  whom 

Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  pnrent  lake, 

And  then  strike  homo  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 

Indifferent  should  tho  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

J.f  thou  regret’st  thy  youth,  why  lice  ? 

'Die  land  of  honorable  death 

Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.* 


< [This  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friends 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a smile — “ You  were  com- 
plaining. the  other  day,  thnt  1 never  write  any  poetry  now. 
Tins  is'  my  birthday,  and  1 have  just  finished  something, 
which.  I think,  is  better  than  what  1 usually  write.”  He 
then  produced  ‘hese  noble  and  affecting  verses.— Count 
Gamba.J 

& (Taking  into  consideration  everything  connected  with 
these  verses, — the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a loving  spirit  j 
which  thev  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a noble  cause  \\  Inch 
they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a near  grave 
glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,— there  is  perhaps  no 
production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which 
it  was  written  cast  so  touching  an  interest.— Moore.) 
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DON  JUAN. 


'•  Difficile  est  propria  coinmunin  dicere.” — Hor. 

iai«I  ih  'U  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous.  there  shall  bo  no  more  Cnko«  and  Ale  7 — Yes,  by  Saint  Anno,  and  Ginger  shall 
tie  hot  i*  thu  month,  loo!"— ,SiiAKspr*u*,  Tied Jik  .Vight.  or  mat  You  Will. 


I 


(EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 

Tiik  rentier  «f  the  “ Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron"  is  already  in  postw*»<ion  of  ahtindunt  details, 
concerning  the  ciicumstances  under  which  the  suc- 
cessive cantos  of  Don  Jt  an  were  produced.  We  think 
it  right,  however,  to  repent,  in  this  place,  some  of  the 
most  sinking  passages  of  the  Poet’s  own  letters,  with 
reference  to  this  performance : — 

September  IH.  I- IS, — | have  finished  the  first  Canto  (a  long 
iflc.  of  about  ISO  octaves)  of  a |Kiem  in  the  stylo  nml  manner 
of  lli'ppo.  eneouratft'd  hr  the  good  success  of  the  same.  It  is 
called  Don  Juan,  nml  i*  meant  to  lie  n little  quietly  facetious 
upon  every  thing.  Hut  I doubt  whether  it  is  not — at  least,  ns 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone — too  free  for  these  very  modest  days. 
However.  1 shall  try  the  experiment  anonymously;  and  if  it 
don't  take,  it  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  dedicated  to  Southey, 
in  good,  simple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  Laureate's  publics, 
and  the  way  lie  got  them.** 

January  Jo.  1*10. — ••  Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course,  the 
lines  on  (Jnstlerpagh,  as  I am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I 
have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation  : and  hav- 
ing done  so,  it  Idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  lavor  of  my 
own  self  love  and  •poeshic;’  but  I protest.  If  the  poem  has 
poetry,  it  would  stand;  if  not.  fall;  the  rest  is' leather  and 
prunello,’  and  h is  never  yet  affected  any  huiima  production 
• pro  or  con.’  Dulness  is  tiie  only  annihilator  in  such  cases. 
As  to  the  cant  of  thu  day.  I despise  It,  as  1 have  ever  done  all 
its  other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  as  paint  iiecame 
the  ancient  Unions.  Li  you  admit  this  |>rudery.  you  must  omit 
half  Ariosto.  La  Fontaine.  Shnkspcnrc.  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Massinger.  Ford,  nil  the  ( baric*  Second  writers;  in  short, 
someihtn<r  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and  arc  worth 
rending,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Head  him— most  of  you 
don't — but  do— and  I will  forgive  you  : though  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be.  that  you  would  burn  all  I have  ever 
written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Clauilians  of  the  day  (ex- 
cept Scott  and  I'rabbc)  Into  the  bargain.” 

February  I.  IHI9. — "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 
second  Canto,  which  is  finished,  from  natural  laziness,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  first.  I say  all  this  to  them  ns  to  you.  that  is.  for  you 
to  say  m them,  for  I will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  had.  I would  have  acquiesced  ; 
hut  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  momliti i 
— the  first  time  t ever  heard  the  word  from  anybody  who  was 
not  a rascal  that  toed  it  Ibr  a purpose.  I maintain  that  it  is 
the  most  moral  of  poems ; but  if  people  won't  discover  the 
moral,  that  is  their  fa  l *.  not  mine.” 

April  fi.  11*111. — *'  Yoi.  slia'n't  make  canticles  of  my  cantos. 
The  (mein  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ; if  it  is  stupid.  It  will  fall : 
bit  I will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
IV  you  please  you  may  publish  anonymously  ; it  will  perhaps 
lie  heller;  bit  1 will  battle  my  way  against  them  nil,  like  a 
porcupine.” 

August  12.  l-s  19. — “ You  are  right,  GiFbrd  is  right,  Crnbbc 
is  right,  llobhou«e  Is  right  -you  nre  all  *'chl.  nml  I nm  all 
svrong;  but  do.  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch : quarter  me  In  the  Qnartcrly;  send  round 
my  ‘ ilisjorti  membra  poet.-e,’  like  those  of  the  Levite’s  concu- 
bine; make  me.  if  yon  will,  a spectacle  to  men  and  angels: 
but  don’t  ask  me  to  alter,  (or  I won’t: — 1 nm  obstinnte  and 
laz.y — and  there’s  the  truth. — You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donuy  Johnny : I hare  no  plan;  I had  no  plan;  bull  had  or 
have  materials  ; though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  *Ium  to  be 
snnhlied  so  when  I am  in  spirits,’  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  It  don’t  take,  I will  leave 
ilnlf  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public;  but  if 
continued,  ic  must  lie  in  my  own  way.  You  might  a*  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  ‘act  mad’  in  a strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I am  to  be  a buffoon  ; their 
gestures  and  my  tt  splits  would  only  be  pitiably  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Why.  man.  the  soul  of  such  writing 
Is  Its  license ; at  least  the  liberty  of  that  license,  if  one  likes — 


not  that  one  should  abuse  It.  It  Is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 
Peerage,  and  the  H aliens  Corpus — a very  fine  thing,  hut  chiefly 
in  the  reversion  ; because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of  the  privilege.  But 
a truce  with  these  cliertion*.  You  nre  loo  earnest  and  eager 
about  a work  neve,  intenoed  to  lie  serious.  Do  you  snppose 
that  I could  have  any  intention  lint  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  I 
— a p'ayful  satire,  with  as  little  poetry  ns  could  lie  helped, 
was  what  I meant.  And  ns  to  the  indecency,  do,  pray,  read 
in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen  moralist,  says  of  Prior 
nml  Paulo  Ptirganle.”* 

August  24.  1810. — “ Keep  the  anonymous : It  helps  wlmt  fun 
there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  serious  about  ’ Don 
Juan.’  and  you  feel  yourself  in  a scrap*,  or  me  either,  oicn  that 
I am  the  author.  I will  never  shrink  ; ami  if  you  do.  I enn 
always  answer  you  in  the  question  of  Gusiimozin  to  his  min- 
ister— each  being  on  bis  own  coal*.?  I wish  that  1 had  been 
in  better  spirits : but  I am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  and,  now 
and  then,  (I  begin  to  fear.)  out  of  my  senses.” 

Such  additional  particulars,  rcs|>ecting  the  produc- 
lion  of  the  later  Cantos,  os  may  seem  to  deserve  pres- 
ervation, shall  be  £iven  as  the  poem  proceeds.  In  tho 
; mean  time,  we  have  been  much  puzzled  how  to  put 
the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  tho  incidents  of 
1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  view 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  animadversion  culled 
forth  by  the  first  publication  of  Don  Juan. 

Cantos  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  Loudon,  in  July,  1819, 
without  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller,  iu  « ‘ 
thin  quarto ; and  the  periodical  press  immediately 
teemed  with  the  jutlicta  docltirum — necnon  alturunu” 

It  bus  occurred  to  us,  that  on  this  occasion  wc  might 
do  worse  titan  adopt  the  example  set  us  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Dinciad.  We 
there  read  us  follows : — “ Before  wo  present  thee, 
Reuder,  with  our  exercitations  on  this  most  delectable 
Poem,  (drawn  from  the  many  volumes  of  onr  Adver- 
saria on  modern  Authors.)  we  shall  here,  according  to 
the  laudable  usage  of  editors,  collect  the  various  judg- 
ments of  the  Learned  concerning  our  Poet : various, 
indeed  ! — not  only  of  different  authors,  hut  of  the  same 
author  at  different  seasons.  Nor  shall  we  {rather  only 
the  Testimonies  of  such  eminent  Wits  us  would  of 
course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be  read 
without  onr  collection  ; but  wc  shall  likewise,  with  in- 
credible labor,  seek  out  for  divers  others,  which,  but 
for  this  our  diligence,  could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  months,  appear  to  tho  eye  of  the  most  curious. 
Hereby  thou  mayst  not  only  receive  the  delectation 
of  variety,  but  also  arrivo  at  a more  certain  judgment, 
by  a gruvo  and  circumspect  comparison  of  the  wit- 
nesses with  cuch  other,  or  of  each  with  himself.’’  In 
like  maimer,  therefore,  let  ns  now  gratify  our  readers, 
by  selecting,  in  reference  to  Don  Juan,  a few  of  the 
chief 

TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS, 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

I THE  MORNING  POST. 

“The  greatest  anxiety  bating  been  excltcil  with  respect  to 
the  npiieamnce  of  this  Poem,  tve  shall  lay  a few  slanz-as  before 


* (Boswell's  Johnson,  vol  vll.  p.  10,  edit.  1835.] 


* [“  Am  I now  reposing  on  a bed  of  flowers !” — Hobkkt*  jm.' 
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oar  render*,  merely  observing,  that,  whatever  its  character, 
report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respecting  it.  If  it  is  not 
— (and  truth  con«|>e!s  ns  to  admit  it  is  not) — the  most  moral 
proiltiction  in  the  world,  blit  more  in  the  ‘ llep|i<>’  style,  yet 
i*  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Rcandnl  with  her  hundred 
tongues  whispered  abroad,  amt  Malignity  joyfully  believed  and 
repeated,  contained  in  it.  'Tis  simply  n tale  ami  rightt  merrie 
cotirat.  tlighty,  wild,  extravagant — immoral  too,  it  must  be 
confessed;  hut  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  innocent  bosoms,  no 
sacred  fn lull)' |>enee  invaded;  and  they  must  have,  indeed,  a 
strange  self  consciousness,  who  can  discover  their  own  por- 
trait in  any  part  of  it.  Thus  much,  though  we  cannot  advocate 
the  book,  truth  and  justice  ordain  us  to  declare." 

Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober,  matter -of-fact  TAtcai/sism  of  the 

II.  MORNING  HERALD. 

“ It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that  tru- 
ant offspring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  lie  said,  however, 
thnt  with  utl  its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  En- 
glish language  were  never  before  so  trittniplmntly  approved — 
that  the  same  compass  of  talent— ‘the  grave,  the  gay,  the 
great,  the  small,*  comic  force,  humor,  metaphysics,  ami  obser- 
vation— boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and  curious 
knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended  with 
tho  same  felicity  in  any  other  poem.'* 

Next  comes  a harsher  voice,  from — probably  Lees 
Gifford,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  from  that  stanch 
organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  “ St.  James's  Chronicle,” 
still  flourishing,  lint  now  better  known  to  London  read- 
ers by  its  daily  title  of  “ The  Standard.” 

III.  ST.  JAMES’S  CHRONICLE. 

Of  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  front  the  pen  of 
Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  enforce,  conviction.  The  same 
full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed  energy  of  sen- 
tinient.and  the  striking  boldness  of  imagery — all  the  character- 
istic* by  which  Childtt  Harold,  the  Giaour,  and  the  Corsair,  are 
distinguished — shine  with  kindred  splendor  in  Don  Juan. 
W<»-w  we  had  not  to  add  another  point  of  resemblance,  in  the 
utte;  ..h-enee  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  hostility  to  religion, 
which  betray  themselves  In  almost  every  passage  of  the  new 
(mem.1  Rut  Don  Juan  is.  alas!  the  most  licentious  poem 
which  has  for  ninny  years  issued  front  the  English  press.” 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  “ The  New  Times,”  con- 
ducted in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
John  Stoddurt,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

“The  work  is  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding  us 
of  the  earlier  and  muro  inspired  day  of  the  writer.  Inn  chiefly  J 
characterized  by  his  latter  style  of  scattered  versification  and  ' 
accidental  |*octry.  It  begins  with  n few  easy  prefatory  stanzas  \ 
relative  to  the  choice  ol  a hero;  anti  then  details  the  learned 
and  circums|iert  education  of  Don  Juan,  under  Ins  lady  mother’s 
eye.  Lord  liyron  knows  tho  additional  vigor  to  lie  found  in 
drawing  from  the  life  ; nnd  his  porlriiiturc  of  the  literary  ma- 
tron, who  is,  like  Michael  Cnsslo.  a great  arithmetician,  some 
touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studies,  ami  a lament  over  the 
henpecked  husbands  who  are  linked  to  ’ Indies  intellectual,’ 
nrc  obviously  the  results  of  domestic  recollections.” 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

“ This  is  a very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  hut  pos- 
sessing very  few  ; assuming  much  originality,  though  it  hath  it 
not.  The  author  Is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  n flight.  It  is  too 
artificial : it  is  loo  much  like  the  enterprise  of  Icarus : and  Ills  de- 
clination. or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  his  book,  will  lie  ns  rapid,  if  not 
as  disastrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of  thnt  Ill-starred  youth.’’ 

We  pass  to  “ Tho  Literary  Gazette,”  edited  then, 
os  now,  by  William  Jordan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton  ; who  is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after lor  his  gallant  seizure  of  Bellingham,  tho  as- 
sassin of  Perceval,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  11th  of  May,  1&12 ; and  tho  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criticism  and 
Belles  Lett  res  in  England. 

VI.  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

14 There  is  neither  nuthor’s  nor  publisher’s  name  to  this  book  ; 
and  the  targe  quarto  UUepagc  looks  quite  pure,  with  only  sev- 


enteen words  scattered  over  Its  surface : perhaps  we  cannot 
any  that  there  is  equal  purity  throughout ; but  there  i«  not  much 
of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious  rritici-m.  nr  sour 
morality.  That  laird  Byron  is  the  author  there  is  internal  proof 
The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  tint  slnnge  announcement  of 
this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  ndvertl'i-liu-nls,  tony  repose  m 
quiet;  since  we  can  assure  ottr  renders  that  the  ovular  so 
dreaded,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of  Rnnn|mrlr.  nor  to  the  I 
coining  of  any  other  great  national  calamity,  lull  simply  to  the  j 
publication  of  an  exceedingly  clever  anil  entertaining  imoni. 
Even  when  we  blame  the  too  great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot 
but  (eel  a high  admiration  of  his  talent.  Far  superior  to  the 
libertine  he  (mints,  fanciluiness  nnd  gayety  gild  id-  worst  er- 
rors, and  no  brute  force  is  employed  to  overthrow  iunoeeiire. 
Never  was  English  festooned  into  more  luxuriant  stanzas  than 
in  Don  Juan.  Like  the  dolphin  spirting  in  it-  native  waves,  nl 
every  turn,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a new-  lute  nnd  a 
new  lienuty,  the  noble  author  has  show  n an  uhsidute  control 
over  his  means  ; and  at  every  cadence,  rhy  me.  or  construction, 
however  whimsical,  delighted  us  with  novel  ami  magical  asso- 
ciations. The  style  nnd  nature  of  this  p|H-ar  to  us  to  lie  a 

singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  ol  nttmuroits  observa- 
tion nnd  the  higherelemcnts  of  p<Hti<:il  composition.  In  r,b  ildry 
nnd  drollery,  the  author  Is  surpassed  by  tunny  writers  who  have 
had  their  uny  nnd  sunk  into  ol-'ivion  but  in  highly  wrought 
interest,  und  overwhelming  (kiss.  he  is  hitim-lt  alone." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a work 
then — (and  probably  still) — in  MS.,  entitled  “ I/>rd 
Byron's  Plagiarisms,’’  he  (the  Editor)  will  not  think  it 
indecorous  in  us  hero  to  append  a tqx-cinieii  of  the 
said  work — which  is  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
no  less  a pen  than  (hut  of 

VII.  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

“ A great  deni  ha*  been  said,  at  various  time*. n limit  the  ori-  I 
ginulityof  I«ord  Byron’s  conception,  ns  it  respects  the  charac- 
ters of  the  herne*  nnd  heroines  of  Id'  |iee!ry.  We  nre.  how- 
ever, disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramntu  firrsoixr  me  mostly 
the  pro|ierty  of  other  tiiibitor*,  although  he  may  soiiiplune* 
furnish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decontior,'. — with  ■ snide 
hair,’  * unearthly  scowls,’  • n vital  scorn’  of  nil  besides  them- 
selves,— und  such  additional  improvements  ns  lie  may  consider 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  their  apin-amnce 
with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit,  or  at  lensl  amusement, 

P>  the  public.  Jsooth  to  say.  there  are  few  |icnple  la-tter  adapted 
to  piny  the  part  of  n Corsair  than  Ins  lordship : lor  he  is  |ms- 
itivoly  unequalled  by  any  marauder  wo  ever  met  with  or  heard 
of.  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  ills  literary  piracies,  and  unne- 
{ knowledge!!  obligations  to  various  great  men — ay,  and  women 
too— living  us  well  ns  deceased." 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  wo  hold  it  proper 
to  quote  is  “ The  Champion" — in  other  words,  Thomas 
llill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original  patron  of  Kirke  While 
und  Robert  Bloomfield,  so  eloquently  lauded  hv  Southey 
in  his  Life  of  the  former  of  these  poets — then  proprietor  of 

VIII.  THE  CHAMPION. 

“ Don  Juan  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  : and 
the  mystery  in  the  publication  seem*  to  lie  nothing  hut  a book- 
seller'* trick  to  excite  curiosity  nnd  enhance  the  sale;  for  nl- 
though  the  laiok  is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the  publica- 
tions against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society  for  the  1 
Suppression  of  Vice  are  directed,  w e find  nothing  in  it  that  could  , 
lie  likely  to  he  regarded  a*  actionable.  At  the  bar  of  niornl 
criticism,  indeed,  it  may  and  must  he  arraigned ; and  against 
the  process  nnd  decree*  of  that  court,  the  subterfuges  appealed 
to  will  lie  no  protection.  Other  writers,  in  their  attacks  upon 
whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reverence,  make  their  ad- 
vances In  partial  detail;  Lord  Byron  proceeds  by  general  a* 
sault.  Some,  while  they  war  against  religion,  pay  homage  to  | 
morality ; ami  others,  while  they  subvert  alt  morals,  cant  about  ' 
religion  ; Lord  Byron  displays  nt  once  all  the  force  and  energy  ) 
of  his  faculties,  nil  the  power*  of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  ol  j 
wit  Hnd  ridicule,  against  whatever  is  respectable  in  either.  ' 
Then;  is,  of  course,  a pood  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  dis- 
la-rsed  through  the  two  canto*:  nnd  though.  In  those  parts 
which  a fleet  to  be  critical,  the  wantonnes*  of  wit  i*  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  the  sedateness  of  Impartial  judgment,  nnd 
though  the  politics  occasionally  savor  more  of  caustic  misan- 
thropy, than  of  thnt  ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  thnt  subject — upon  both  these  topics,  on  the 
whole,  we  lind  much  more  to  commend  than  to  censure." 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  tho  first  placo  is  due 
to  the  venerable  Sylvnnns  Urban  j 
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IX.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

••  Don  Juan  is  obviously  Intended  as  a satin-  u|x>n  some  of  the 
conspicuous  character* ol*  the  Jay.  The  best  friend*  nt  the  |>oet 
must,  with  nnrselves,  lament  to  observe  abilities  ol’so  high  an  or- 
iler  rcniicret!  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity  nmt  libertinism. 

| The  noble  bunl.  by  employins  his  genius  on  a worthy  subject, 

I might  delight  amt  instruct  mankiml ; but  the  present  work. 

| though  written  with  ease  ami  spirit,  anil  containing  many  truly 
I poetical  p-iss-agi*.*.  cannot  l»c  read  by  persons  of  inonl  and  re- 
ligious Ibcliiigs  without  tlic  most  decided  reprobation." 

Wo  next  have  the 

X.  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

••  Don  Juan  is  n poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  tie  the 
surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it;  and 
which,  we  think,  would  have  puzzled  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
strength  of  tax-tics,  to  explain,  have  animated  txinginus  with 
some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and  have 
choked  Anacreon  with  joy  instead  of  with  a grape.  VVc  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seized  the  author  to  please 
and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  lime ; hut  we  can  scarcely 
think  that  he  deserves  the  fate  of  the  old  man  and  his  son  and 
the  n»s.  In  the  falde.— or  that  he  will  please  nolxxly,— how 
strongly  soever  wc  may  condemn  the  more  than  pix-lic  license 
of  his  muse.  He  lias  here  exhibited  that  wonderful  versatility 
of  style  and  thought,  which  appears  almost  incompatible  within 
the  scope  of  n single  subject ; and  the  familiar  and  the  senti- 
mental. the  witty  and  tho  sublime,  the  sarcastic  and  the  pa- 
thetic. the  gloomy  anil  the  droll,  are  nil  touched  with  so  happy 
no  art,  and  mingled  together  with  such  a power  of  union,  yet 
such  a discrimination  of  style,  that  a |x-rusal  of  the  poem 
appears  more  like  a pleasing  and  ludicrous  dream,  than  the 
solier  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest, 
though  not  the  host,  or  dreams  ; and  it  is  much  to  Is;  wished 
that  the  author,  lieloru  he  laydown  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like 
Shnkspenre’s  Ly sunder, some  good  angel  to  protect  him  ugainst 
the  wicked  spirit  of  slumbers.  We  nope,  however,  that  his 
renders  have  learned  to  admire  his  genius  without  tieing  in 
danger  from  Its  influence;  and  we  must  not  he  surprised  if  a 
poet  will  not  always  write  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please  us." 

To  which  add  a miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  in  now  defunct — tho 

XI.  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

“ Lord  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a wonderful  proof 
of  tho  ver-atlliiy  of  Ins  powers,  is  avowedly  licentious,  it  Is  a 
- satire  on  decency,  on  line  feeling,  on  the  rules  of  conduct  ne- 
cessary to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some  of  iiis  own 
near  connections.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain  practical  ir- 
regularities are  things  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  innocence  is 
strong  enough  to  resist:  hut  the  quick  alternation  of  pathos 
and  profaneness. — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment  and  inde- 
cent ribaldry,— of  ofllictlng.  soul-rending  pictures  of  human  dis- 
tress. rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and  hallowed  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute  jeering  of  human  na- 
ture, and  general  mockery  of  creation,  destiny,  and  heaven 
itself— this  i<  a sort  of  violence,  the  effect  of  which  is  either  to 
sear  or  to  dl«gU'l  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  whiclt  cannot  be 
fairly  characterized  but  as  an  instill  and  outrage." 

The  journal  next  to  ho  cited  is  now  also  defunct ; 
but  the  titlo  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

“ Bymn.  after  having  achieved  a rapid  and  glorious  fame,  has 
by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every  well- 
regulated  mind,  and  nlilicteil  all  who  respected  him  for  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  lias  degraded  his  |iersonal  character 
tower  limn  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  lias  many)  could 
have  wished  to  *t-e  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous,  so  melancholy,  so 
despicable  a prostitution  of  genius  ivas  never,  perhaps,  before 
witnessed.  We  wish  wo  were  the  poet's  next  of  kin  : it  should 
go  hard  but  that  a writ  di  lunalico  iuquirtndo  should  issue." 

Another  sago  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
ontitled  tho 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

“ Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  gpcrlnclc  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his  genius  to 
themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  fort  lie  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
charm  of  its  |>orvorted  inspiration  will  forever  lie  expended  in 
vain.  This  is  by  far  the  most  offensive  of  all  Ixird  Byron's  |x-r- 
formances.  We  have  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  a great  work,  of  which  tho  very  basis  is  Infidelity 
and  licentiousness,  and  the  most  obtrusive  ornaments  are  im- 
pure Imaginations  and  blasphemous  sneers.  The  work  cannot 
perish ; for  H has  in  it.  full  and  overflowing,  the  elements  of 
Intellectual  vigor,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing 
power.  The  poet  la  ndeed, ' damned  to  everlasting  fame.* " 


Tho  Monthly  organ  of  criticism  possessing  moot 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religious  circles,  was,  in 
1819,  as  now,  tho 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

*•  We  have  had  enough  of  that  with  which  Lord  Byron’* 
poetry  is  replete-—  himself  The  necessary  progress  of  chniacter, 
as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  production,  lias  conducted  him 
to  a point  at  which  it  Is  no  longer  safe  to  follow  him  even  in 
thought,  for  fear  wc  should  tie  beguiled  of  any  portion  of  the  do- 
testation  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry  which  It  i-  impossible 
not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet  which  it  is  equally  impos 
sihlc  to  admire  without  losing  some  degree  of  self-respect,  can  lie 
safely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way,— by  passing  It  over  in  silence. 
There  are  cases  in  which  It  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  into 
; laughter,  or  to  soften  into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  im- 
moral concession  is  made  to  vice.  The  author  of  the  following 
stanza  might  seem  to  invite  our  compnssionnte  sympathy  : — 

* No  more — no  more — Oh  ! never  more,  my  heart. 

Canst  thou  he  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  lie  my  blessing  or  my  ccrse  : 

The  illusion's  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  tliy  stead  I've  got  a deal  of  judgment. 

Though  heaven  knows  how  It  ever  found  a lo.gtrment,’  Ac 

These  lines  are  exceedingly  touching,  and  they  have  that  char- 
acter of  truth  which  distinguishes  laird  Byron's  poetry.  He 
writes  like  a man  who  has  that  clear  perception  of  the  truth 
of  tilings,  which  I*  the  result  of  the  guilty  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  ; and  who,  by  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  has  delib- 
erately preferred  the  evil,  with  a proud  malignity  of  pur|xise 
which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  consummating 
change  to  accomplish.  When  ho  calculates  that  the  reader  is 
on  tile  verge  of  pitying  hint,  he  takes  care  to  throw  him  back  the 
defiance  of  laughter,  as  If  to  let  him  know  that  nil  the  Poet's 
pathos  is  hut  the  sentimentalism  of  the  drunkard  lietween  his  j 
cu|n.  or  the  relenting  softness  of  the  courtesan,  who  the  next 
moment  resumes  the  had  boldness  of  tier  degraded  character. 
With  such  a man.  who  would  wish  to  laugh  or  to  weep  J And 
yet,  who  that  rends  him  can  refrain  alternately  from  either  1" 

Another  now  silent  oruclo  was 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

“A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  mysterious, 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation.  A thou- 
sand low  and  portentous  murmurs  preceded  its  birth.  At  one 
time  it  wn*  declared  to  be  so  Intolerably  severe,  that  an  alarm 
ing  increase  was  to  lie  apprehended  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
national  suicides  ; at  another,  it  was  stated  to  Ik-  of  a com- 
plexion so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  days  of  liberality,  to 
endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.  Fearful  in- 
deed was  the  prodigy — a l«x>k  without  a bookseller — an  adver- 
tisement without  an  advertiser — ‘ a deed  without  a name.’  Af- 
ter all  this  portentous  parturition,  out  creeps  Don  Juan,— and. 
doubtless,  much  to  the  general  disappointment  of  the  town,  as 
innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  In  the  Spanish  dominion*. 

If,  lhen.it  lx*  not  a satire — what  is  it  1 A more  perplexing  ques- 
tion could  not  tie  put  to  the  critical  squad.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two  Cantos  contain,  not  a tit- 
tle could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  be  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  be 
comic  ; it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  Ik;  lyric ; nor  is  it  didactic 
of  any  thing  but  mischief.  The  versification  and  morality  arc 
about  upon  n par ; ns  far,  therefore,  ns  we  arc  enabled  to  give 
it  any  character  at  ail,  wc  should  pronounce  it  n narrative  of 
degrading  debauchery  in  doggerel  rhyme.  The  style  which  the  , 
noble  !e>rd  has  adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a most 
insufferable  degree.  Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  mock 
heroic:  it  consists  of  the  common  adventures  of  a common 
man,  ill-conceived,  tediously  told,  and  poorly  illustrated.  In 
the  present  thick  and  heavy  quarto,  containing  upwards  of 
lour  hundred  doggerel  stanzas,  there  are  not  a dozen  plae.es  that, 
even  in  the  merriest  moral,  could  raise  a smile.  It  Is  true  that 
wo  may  be  vkry  DDU  door,  and  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
the  wit  of  his  lordship,  us  to  construe  his  poetry." 

Wo  now  arrive  ut  two  authorities  to  which,  on  this 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  is  duo,  inasmuch  ae 
their  castigations  of  Don  Juan  wore  considered  worthy 
of  very  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation  on  tho 
part  of  Iiord  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  famous  Article  in  tho  no  otherwise  famous  work, 
since  defunct,  styled  “ The  British  Review  ” or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 
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XVI.  “ MV  GRANDMOTHER’S  REVIEW,  THE  BRITISH." 

“ Of  n poem  so  flagitious,  that  no  bookseller  ha*  been  wil- 
ling to  tiik«»  U|m>»  hini'fll'  the  publication,  though  most  ol'  thorn 
disgrace  Ihcnotilvc*  by  selling  it  what  can  tho  critic  say  1 III* 
praise  or  ren-ure  ought  to  fouml  Itself  on  examples  produced 
from  tho  work  itself.  For  praise,  as  far  ns  regards  tho  poetry, 
many  passage*  might  lie  exhibited;  for  coudeiiinnllon,  us  far 
as  regards  the  morality,  all : but  none  for  either  purpose  ran 
be  produced,  without  Insult  to  the  ear  of  decency,  aud  vexa- 
tion to  the  la  ail  that  feel*  for  domestic  or  national  happiness. 
This  jmem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  of  laird  Byron  ; 
but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller  is  on  the  title- 
page:  we  are.  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  Lord 
Byron's  composition;  and  thi*  skepticism  hns  something  to 
justify  it.  in  the  instance  which  hns  lately  occurred  of  the 
name  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed  for  a tale  of  dis- 
gusting horror,  published  under  the  title  of* Tho  Vampire.' 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  Is  thi*; — that  it  can  hardly  be 
possible  for  an  K.nglish  nobleman,  even  in  hi*  mirth,  to  send 
forth  to  the  public  the  direct  and  palpable  falsehood  contained 
in  the  ‘JUDlh  and  2)0(h  stanzas  of  the  first  Canto. 

* For  fear  some  prudish  render*  should  grow  skittish, 
I’ve  brilicd  my  grandmother's  review — the  British. 

1 sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I’m  lor  a handsome  article  hi*  creditor  ; 

Yet.  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a promise  aricr  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money.’ 

No  misdemeanor — not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  ob- 
scene and  blasphemous  |sietry,  the  product  of  studious  lewd- 
ness and  labored  Impiety — np|ienrs  to  us  in  so  detestable  a light 
a*  the  acceptance  ol  n present  by  an  edilr*  of  a Review,  as 
the  condition  of  praising  an  author;  and  yet  the  miserable 
man,  (for  miserable  lie  is,  as  having  a soul  of  which  he  cannot 
get  rid.)  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  ‘ The  British  Review ;’ 
and  (hat.  not  by  insinuation,  hut  has  actually  staled  himself 
Ui  have  sent  money  in  a letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal, 
who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Minn  by  a letter  in  re- 
turn, with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely  be 
capable  of  so  calumnious  a lal'clmod,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  tho 
very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.'  Wo  are  j 
compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot  Is?  j 
Lord  Byron's  production : and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  laird  \ 
Byron  w ill,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a work  Ini-  ! 
puted  to  him.  containing  a calumny  *o  wholly  the  product  of  | 
malignant  invention. 

••  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
lots  received  money  from  laird  Byron,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  hritie  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  fraud  might 
be  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the  author 
stales  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely,  then,  if  the 
author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  w ill  produce  it  for 
tins  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  not  in 
positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly  deny  that  there 
is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  far  as  re- 
gards ibis  Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the  assertion*  made  in  the 
stanzas  above  referred  to.  We  really  fool  a sense  of  degrada- 
tion, as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputation  passes  through  our 
minds. 

••  We  have  heard.  Dial  the  author  of  the  poem  under  eon- 
| side  ration  designed  what  lie  has  said  in  the  3Jtli  stanza  as  a 
; sketch  of  his  own  character : — 

• Vet  Jose  was  nn  honorable  man 

That  I must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well.’ 

If,  then,  he  is  this  honorable  man,  we  shnll  not  call  In  vain 
fur  an  act  of  jusi'ce  at  Ins  hands,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
j mean  his  word  to  lie  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a jest,  (our 
• renders  will  judge  how  tar  such  a mode  of  jesting  is  defensible.) 

I he  stated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  Inct,  the 
i forger)'  of  a groundless  fiction.”  (No.  xvnt.  IdJ9.) 

1 The  forojroing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the  Brit- 
' ish  Review  (Mr.  Robert*)  called  forth  from  Lord  Byron 
' that  “ Letter  to  iW  Eniroit  ok  my  (Srashmotjikr’b 
i Rev  yw,”  which  Che  rentier  will  find  in  the  present 
! voIujot.  We  nex't  solicit  attention  to  the  following 
' passages  from  the  redoubted  organ  of  Northern  Tory- 
ism*— 


» [See  ArrtHDix:  Don  Juan,  Note  A.] 


XVII.  BLACKWOOD. 

“ In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  is  unquestionably  a I 
more  thorough  and  intense  Infusion  of  genius  and  vice — power  ' 
and  profligacy— than  In  nny  poem  which  had  ever  before  been 
written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  modern  language. 
Had  the  wickedness  been  less  inextricably  mingled  with  the 
beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of  a most  Illimitable  and 
incomprehensible  muse,  our  task  would  have  been  easy.  Don 
Juan  is  by  far  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  the  mixture  of 
ease,  strength,  gayety,  and  seriousness  extant  in  the  whole 
body  of  English  jatelry  : the  author  has  devoted  hi*  powers  to 
the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions ; and  It  increases  his  guilt 
and  our  sorrow,  that  he  ha*  devoted  them  entire. 

“Tho  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  is  pitched  in  the  low-  i 
est  key.  Love — honor — patriotism — religion,  ure  tueniL  tied  | 
only  to  bo  scofled  at,  a*  if  their  sole  resting-place  were,  or  might  j 
to  lie,  in  (he  bosoms  of  fools.  It  iip|M-ttrs.  in  short,  ns  if  this 
mlsernhlu  man.  having  exhausted  every  *|iecie*of  sensual  grat- 
itication — having  drained  tho  cup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest 
dregs — were  resolved  to  show  ns  that  he  is  no  longer  a human 
being, oven  In  his  frailties ; but  a cool  unconcerned  fiend,  laugh- 
ing with  a detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  belter  and 
worse  elements  of  w hich  human  life  is  composed— (renting 
well-nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the 
most  odious  of  vires — dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one,  and 
the  deformity  of  the  other— a mere  heartless  de*pi»er  of  that 
frail  lint  noble  humanity,  whose  type  was  never  exhibited  in  a 
shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation  Ilian  in  his  own  con- 
temptuously distinct  delineation  of  himself.  To  confess  to  his 
Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret  agonies,  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  transgressions  of  heart  and  mind,  Is  the  part  of  a con- 
scious sinner.  In  whom  sin  has  not  become  the  sole  principle 
of  life  and  action.  But.  to  lay  linre  to  the  eve  of  man — and  of 
teaman — all  the  hidden  convulsions  of  a w..«ted  spirit — ami  to 
do  all  this  without  one  symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesi- 
tation. with  n calm,  careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and 
sails  lied  depravity — this  was  no  Insult  which  no  man  of  genins 
had  ever  before  dared  to  put  upon  Ids  Creator  or  his  sjicries. 
Impiously  railing  against  his  God — madly  and  meanly  disloyal 
to  his  Sovereign  ami  Ills  country.— and  brutally  outraging  nfl  the 
I >est  feelings  of  female  honor,  ulTcrtion.  and  confidence. — how  i 
small  a part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Byrons — a gloomy  visor  and  a deadly  weapon  ! > 

" Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the  main 
incident*  in  the  private  life  of  laud  Byron— anti  who  have  not 
seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that  malignity  should 
have  carried  him  so  far.  as  to  make  him  commence  a filthy  and 
impious  poem  with  nn  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and 
manner*  of  bis  wife — from  whom,  even  by  Ills  own  confession.  , 
lie  hns  been  separated  only  in  consequence  of  hi*  own  cruel  ■ 
and  heartless  misconduct.  It  is  In  vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  at-  ; 
tempt  ill  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behavior  In  that  affair;  , 
and.  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  inquiry  | 
and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  nny  good  reason  why  he  should  J 
not  be  plainly  told  *o  by  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen. 

It  would  not  he  a.i  easy  matter  to  tiersuado  nny  Man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Woman,  that  a fcnmlu  such  ns 
Lord  Byron  ha*  himself  described  bis  wife  to  lie,  would  rashly, 
or  hastily,  or  lightly,  separate  herself  from  the  love  with  which 
she  had  once  been  Inspired  for  such  a man  a*  he  Is,  or  was. 
Had  he  not  hea|>ed  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn — 
had  he  not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul — 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  nod  virtue,  ns  lie  mlmittrii  I-idy 
Byron  to  he,  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  things  and  suffered  I 
nil  things  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  in-  j 
woven  with  so  many  exulting  elements  of  delicious  pride,  and  j 
more  delicious  humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a woman  - 
was  wrong- — but  it  might  lie  forgiven  ; to  desert  her  was  un-  i 
manly — but  he  might  have  returned,  ami  wiped  forever  from 
her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion  ; — but  to  injure,  and  to  de- 
sert. and  then  to  turn  buck  and  wound  her  widowed  privacy 
with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold  blooded  mockery — was  brutal- 
ly, fiendishly,  Inexpiably  mean.  For  impurities  there  might  tie 
some  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed  to  spring  only 
from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and  fiery  passions ; 

— for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were  It  visible  that 
the  misery  of  the  Impious  soul  equalled  its  darkness ; — hut  for 
offence*  such  as  this,  which  cannot  proceed  either  from  the 
madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the  bewildered  agonies  of  doubt 
— but  which  speak  the  wilful  ami  determines!  spite  of  an  time- 
penting,  nnsoftened,  smiling, sarcastic,  joyous  sinner— there  can 
lie  neither  pity  nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  it  is  commit-  j 
ted  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  our  island  ever  ha*  i 
produced,  lends  intensity  n thousand  fold  to  the  bitterness  of  1 
our  indignation.  Every  high  thought  that  was  ever  kindled  in  ; 
our  breast*  by  tho  muse  of  Byron— every  pure  and  lofty  feeling 
that  ever  responded  from  within  u*  to  the  sweep  of  his  majes- 
tic Inspirations— every  rememliered  moment  of  admiration  mid 
enthusiasm,  is  up  In  nrms  against  him.  We  look  U-trk  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  wo  suf- 
fered ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he  was 
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fUrnlshing  «* *  with  delight,  must.  cannot  doubt  it.  hnvc  been 
mocking  us  with  n cruel  nmekory— lcs»  cruel  only,  because  less 
peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now  turned  him  from 
• the  lurkinz  place  of  his  se!li»h  and  polluted  exile,  to  pour  the 
! pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered  devotion 
I of  a virgin  bosom,  and  the  Indy  hopes  ot  the  mother  of  his 
! child.  It  is  indeed  a sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to  know, 
] that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  two 
productions,  in  all  things  so  ditl'erent.  as  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
i Chillis  Harold  nod  this  loathsome  Don  Ju  >n. 

I “ We  have  mentioned  one.  and.  nil  will  admit.  the  worst  in- 
stance of  the  private  mnlignily  which  has  lieen  embodied  in  so 
many  |*H*iaKe«  of  Don  Juan  : and  we  are  quite  sure  the  lofty- 
minded  and  virtuous  nun  whom  Lord  Ityron  lias  debased  him- 
self by  insulting,  wall  close  the  volume  which  contains  their 
own  injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  him  that 
lias  indicted  then,  and  for  her  who  partakes  so  largely  In  the 
same  injuries."  (Aug.  JSItt) 

The  “ Remark*  cion  an  Article  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine," — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on  pmising 
the  above-quoted  j>usna{rcs,  and  which  were  printed  at 
the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, — are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present  volume.1 

As  a pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prose 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  “ Common 
Senhk,  a Poem,”  published  in  1811),  by  a gentleman, 
we  are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  'I  Yrrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.  TER  HOT. 

••  Ala*,  for  Byron  ! — Satire'*  self  mud  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a lolly  tone  : 

But  'tis  nu  empty  sound.  If  vice  be  low. 

Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 

Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  from  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse; 

With  frantic  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin, 

And  damns  his  name  forever  by  ‘ Don  Juan.' 

He  wants  variety  ; nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  (lie  idea  of  an  honest  man  : 

One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold.  Conrad,  I -urn.  or  my  Lord 
Each  half  a madman,  mischievous  and  sour, 

Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  n Giaour. 

Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet, 

Some  lick  the  very  du*t  beneath  tils  feet. 

Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charily  so  meek. 

Kisses  the  hand  llmt  smote  him  on  the  chock. 

Gifford's  retainers.  Tory,  Pittite,  Hat, 

All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat. 

I.  too,  admire — bill  not  through  thick  and  thin, 

| Nor  think  him  such  a bard  as  ne'er  hath  been." 

I Lot  ns  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to  tho 
j realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the  myrtles 
of  Parnassus, — i.  e.  with  an  extract  from  an  “ Expos- 
tulutory  Episllo  to  Lord  Byron" — 

“ By  Cottle — not  lie  whom  the  Alfred  made  famous; 

But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos."* 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

*'  It  there  n man,  how  fallen  ! still  to  fall ! 

Who  bears  a dark  precedency  o'er  all. 

Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o'er  the  earth. 

On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  ‘ hence  •• 

Whose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence; 

A son,  dismember'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown. 

Corrupting  oilier  climes — but  lirst  his  own  7 
One  such  there  is!  whom  sires  nnlmrn  will  curse. 
Hasting  with  giant  stride,  from  bad  to  worse, 

Seeking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual’s  smile. 

A pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile; 

• His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 

With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call. 

There  is  a limn,  usurping  lordly  sway, 

Aiming  nlone  to  hold  a world  at  hay; 

Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  as  vain. 

Like  chaff  regards  opinion  with  disdain. 

As  if  the  privilege  w ith  him  were  found 

The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound. 

As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a despot  down 
Mnst  palsied  full  be  fun-  a Byron1*  frown  !" 


1 (free  Arncftpix  : Don  Juan,  Note  B.] 

* [Bee  ante,  p.  437. 


The  “ Testimonies”  hitherto  quoted  refer  to  the 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two — Cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  Wo  now  pass  to  critical  observations  on 
the  Poem  its  a whole ; some  introduced  in  periodical 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  language  of  Black- 
wood,  in  1825 — when  I /ml  Byron  was  no  more. 

XX.  BLACKWOOD, — iterum. 

••  We  shall,  like  ail  others  who  say  nny  thing  about  Lord 
Byron.  Iiegln,  sans  aputogir,  with  his  personal  character.  This 
is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the  constant  theme  of  ojien  vi- 
tuperation to  one  set,  and  the  established  mark  for  nil  the  petty 
but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shrugs,  groans,  to  another.  Two 
widely  ditl'erent  matters,  however, »r« generally,  we  might  say 
universally,  mixed  up  here — the  personal  character  of  the  man. 
us  proved  hy  his  course  of  life,  anil  his  personal  ehurartcr  ns 
revealed  in.  or  guessed  from.  Ills  books.  Nothing  cun  be  more 
unfair  than  the  style  in  which  this  mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is 
there  a noble  sentiment,  a lofty  thought,  a sublime  conception, 
in  the  book  ? — * Ah,  yes.*  is  the  answer.  ' But  whntof  that  ? It 
isonly  the  rout  Byron  that  s|ienks !'  Is  n kind,  a generous  action 
of  the  man  mentioned  ! * Yes.  yes.'  comments  the  sage, 4 tint 
only  rcmemiier  the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan  ; depend  on  it,  this, 
if  it  tie  true,  must  have  been  a mere  freak  or  caprice,  or  |ierlmps 
a hit  of  vile  hypocrisy.’  Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either 
entrance;  the  pool  damns  the  man.  and  the  man  the  poet. 

Nobody  will  su*|iect  us  of  being  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  lor  people  to  draw  no  inferences  as  to  the 
character  of  an  author  from  his  hook,  or  to  shut  entirely  out  of 
view,  in  judging  of  a book,  that  which  they  may  happen  to  knots 
about  the  man  who  writes  it.  The  cant  of  the  day  supposes 
such  tilings  to  Ik*  practicable,  but  they  are  not.  But  what  we 
complain  of.  and  scorn,  is  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried 
in  the  rase  of  this  particular  individual,  as  compared  with 
others;  the  impudence  with  which  things  arc  at  onco  assumed 
to  lie  facts  in  regard  to  his  private  history,  and  the  absolute  un- 
fairness of  never  arguing  from  his  writings  to  him — hut  for  tvU. 

‘•Take  the  man,  in  the  first  place,  ns  unconnected,  in  so  far 
ns  we  can  tints  consider  him.  with  his  works  ; — and  nsk.  what, 
after  all,  are  the  hail  things  wc  know  of  him  T Was  he  dishon- 
est or  dishonorable  f — had  he  ever  done  any  thing  to  forfeit,  or 
even  endanger,  ills  rank  as  a gentleman  ? Most  assuredly  no 
such  accuse  lions  have  ever  been  maintained  against  Lord 
Byron,  the  private  nobleman — although  something  of  the  sort 
may  have  been  insinuated  against  the  author.  * But,  lie  was 
such  a profligate  in  hi*  morals,  that  hi<  name  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  any  thing  like  tolerance.'  Was  he  so.  indeed  ? We 
should  like  extremely  to  have  the  catechizing  of  the  individual 
man  who  soys  so?  That  he  indulged  in  sensual  vices  to  some 
extent  is  certain — and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned.  But, 
was  he  worse,  ns  to  such  matters,  than  the  enormous  majority 
of  those  wlm  join  in  the  cry  of  horror  u|>on  this  occasion  ? Wo 
most  assuredly  believe  exactly  the  reverse  ; and  wc  rest  our 
bcliefltpon  very  plnin  and  Intelligible  grounds.  First,  we  hold 
it  impossible  that  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing 
j beyond  » \'erv  small  minority,  nre  or  can  lie  entitled  to  talk  of 
i sensual  profligacy  as  having  formed  a |e«rt  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  who,  dying  at  six-and-lhirty.  bequeathed 
a collection  of  works  such  a*  Byron's  to  the  world.  Secondly, 
xve  hold  it  Impossible  that,  laying  the  extentof  his  Intellectual 
labors  out  of  the  question,  anil  looking  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  intellect  which  generated,  and  delighted  ill  generating, 
such  la-autiful  and  noble  conceptions  a*  are  to  Ur  found  in  al- 
most alt  Lord  Byron’s  works — we  hold  it  impossible  that  very 
many  men  can  lie  at  once  capable  of  comprehending  these 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  sensual  profligacy  ns 
having  formed  the  principal,  or  even  n principal,  trait  In 
l/ird  Byron's  character.  Thirdly,  and  lastly.  wc  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  nny  one  fact  established,  which  could  prove 
l/ird  Byron  to  deserve  any  thing  like  the  degree,  or  even  kind 
of  odium  which  has,  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  class,  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  We  have  no  story  of  base  unmanly 
seduction,  or  false  and  villnnous  intrigue,  against  him — 
none  whatever.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  that,  if  he  had 
been  at  nil  what  is  called  In  society  an  unprincipled  sensual- 
ist, there  must  have  been  many  such  stories — authentic  and 
authenticated.  But  there  are  none  sucli — absolutely  none. 
His  name  has  been  coupled  with  the  names  ol  three,  lour, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank  : hut  what  kind  of  women  1— 
cx-ery  one  of  them,  In  the  first  place,  about  as  old  ns  himself 
in  years,  and  therefore  a great  deal  older  in  ch  tractor — every 
one  of  them  utterly  battered  in  reputation  long  before  he  came 
into  contact  With  them— licentious,  unprincipled.  character- 
less women.  What  fnlher  lias  ever  reproached  lion  with  the 
ruin  of  his  daughter?  What  husband  has  denounced  him  os 
the  destroyer  of  Ills  pence  ? 

“ Let  us  not  lie  mistaken.  We  nre  not  defending  the  offences 
nf  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guilty:  neither 
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are  wo  finding  fault  with  those  who,  nfter  looking  honestly 
within  nmi  around  themselves.  condemn  those  oltences— no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  society  in  gen- 
eml.  ns  it  now  exists;  anil  we  any  that  there  is  vile  hypocrisy 
in  the  tone  in  which  I,ord  Byron  is  talked  of  tkrri  VVc  say 
tfcnt,  although  all  oltences  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  conileinnntde  things,  the  degrees  of  guilt  attached 
to  clflerent  o (fences  of  this  class  are  as  widely  dilfcrent  as  are 
the  degrees  of  guilt  lietween  an  assault  and  a murder  ; and  we 
ton  less  our  belief.  *hat  no  man  of  Byron’s  station  and  age 
I could  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a very  hail  name  in  so- 
ciety. hud  a course  of  Ilf©  similar  (In  to  far  a-  we  knew  any 
I thing  of  that)  to  laird  Byron's  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
1 against  him. 

j "The  last  poem  he  wrote  (See  anti.  p.  587)  was  produced 
j upon  his  birthday,  ‘.nt  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  con-  | 
1 shier  it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  nio-l  touching  elfu«ions  of  his 
I noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it.  and  can  ever  after 
{ bring  himself  to  regard  even  the  Worst  transgressions  that 
have  licen  charged  against  laird  Byron  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  hututdc  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  nut  deserving  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  struggles  with  ] 
the  Inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
cords— the  lolly  thirsting  after  purity — the  heroic  devotion 
of  a soul  half  weary  of  life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  intensely  felt  to  lie,  ami 
so  reverentially  honored  as,  the  right — the  whole  picture  of 
this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often  erring.  | 
but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty  of  virtue  i 
— the  repentance  of  it,  the  anguish,  the  aspiration,  almost  . 
stilled  in  despair — the  whole  of  this  is  such  a whole,  that  i 
wc  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses  too  | 
often,  and  we  recommend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best  i 
i and  most  conclusive  of  ail  possible  answers,  whenever  the  i 
| name  of  Byron  is  insulted  by  those  who  permit  themselves 
i to  forget  nothing,  either  in  his  life  or  his  writings,  but  tue  : 
j food." 

I The  present  Iiortl  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus  gmte- 
t fully  admonished  the  yet  livin';  author  of  Don  Juun,  in 
! she  LXXIld  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XXI.  JEFFREY. 

“ Iain  I Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed — and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  by  the  public  with  far  less  cordiality  ami  favor  than  j 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  Wc  are  constrained  to  say  that  J 
this  appears  to  us  a very  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the  I 
whole  course  of  our  exiwricncc.  we  cannot  recollect  a single 
author  who  has  hud  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion— to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  early  and  so 
constantly  just — to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  signally  Indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  ho  ofiended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pro-  ' 
judlces  of  the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he 
delighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admon- 
ished— so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedfully  to  his 
opinions,  lie  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the 
ndvlce.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  ntlthority,  he  aggravated  all 
his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  nil  he  had  been  reproached 
with — and  only  took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself 
to  Don  Jtiati ! That  he  has  since  Iteen  talked  of,  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  less  iinmingled  admiration — that  his 
n j.se  is  now  mentioned  ns  nficn  for  censure  ns  for  praise — 
nnd  thr  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  |met».  Is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings — Is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world ; lint  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 
imagine,  to  nobody  but  I.ord  Byron  himself. 

" That  the  base  and  the  bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
j darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
his  neglcrt — have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaffre 
J t!on,  to  vent  their  puny  malice  la  silly  nicknames  nnd  vulgar 
I scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may  depend 
! upon  It.  that  the  dissatisfaction  Is  not  confined  to  them, — ! 

1 nnd,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  \ 

' assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior.  If  he  had  not  nt  i 
j once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  nnd  alienated  his  j 
j natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  H>  i 
j arc  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  I wen  detractors 

• from  Lord  Byron’s  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  hi*  detractors ; 

. anil  ■ re  tell  him — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — that 

• we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — the 
[ religions,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it — consider  the 
j tendency  of  his  writings  to  lie  immoral  nnd  pernicious — and 

look  npon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with 
regret  and  reprehension.  We  ourselves  lire  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of  re-  j 
mark;  wears,  moreover,  most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord  Byron’s 
j gen i as,  and  ha vc  always  felt  a pride  and  an  interest  in  his  fame:  i 


but  wc  cannot  dissent  (Vnrn  the  censure  to  which  we  have  al-  * 
Inded  ; nnd  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  in  ns  few  and  as  temperate  ! 
words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  con-  i 
enrrence. 

” lie  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  • 
from  it  We  do  not  charge  Him  with  being  either  a disciple  or  I 
an  apostle  of  Satan  ; nor  do  we  desrrilw  his  poetty  as  a mere 
con)|Mmnd  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we  i 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems  alsmnd  with 
sentiments  of  great  dignity  nnd  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 
of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general  tendency 
wc  believe  to  lie  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious ; and  we  even 
think  that  it  Is  chlerty  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments 
they  contain,  that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  cor-  j 
rupl ion.  This  may  sound  at  first,  perliai**,  like  a paradox  ; but  ' 
wc  arc  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in 
the  end. 

’•  We  think  there  are  indecencies  nnd  indelicacies,  seiluc 
live  descriptions  nnd  profligate  representations,  winch  are 
extremely  reprehensible;  nnd  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefensi- 
ble. But  if  these  Iwd  stood  alone,  nnd  if  the  whole  Issly  of 
his  works  had  lieen  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  finally 
skepticism,  the  misrhief.  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  Is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perliapv  than  ilryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers;  nor  is  there 
any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Doll  Juan  so  degrading  t 
as  Torn  Jones’*  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston-  It  Is  no  doubt  n | 
wretched  n|Kilogy  for  the  indecencies  of  n man  of  genius,  Unit 
equal  Indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors : ! 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ; and 
we  might  have  p issed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness  j 
— the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the  ■ 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  skepticism— liis  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy— his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honor.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  ns  a palliation— the  frequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

“The  charge  wo  bring  against  laird  Byron  in  short  is.  that  1 
his  writings  have  a tendency  to  destroy  nil  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue — and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  nnd  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous;  and  thnt  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct  l 
maxims  nnd  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but  by  i 
lheconstani  exhibition  oftlie  most  profligate  heart!essne«s  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented  as  netlinted 
by  the  purest  nnd  most  exalted  emotions — and  in  the  lessons  of 
that  very  teacher  w ho  had  been,  but  a moment  before,  so  beauti- 
fully pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions. 

" This  is  the  charge  which  ire  bring  against  Lord  Byron.  Wc 
say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  truth, 
and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  ha*  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  renders,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuit*. nnd  disinterested  virtues, 
are  mere  deceits  or  illusions — hollow  and  despicable  mockeries 
Ibr  the  most  part,  and,  nt  best,  but  laborious  follies.  Love, 
patriotism,  valor,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition — all  are  to  be 
laughed  at,  disbelieved  In.  and  despised  !~and  nothing  is  really 
good,  so  far  ns  we  can  gather,  but  a succession  of  dangers  to  stir 
the  blood,  and  of  Imnquet*  nnd  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  ! If 
tnis  doctrine  stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we 
believe,  more  than  it  would  seduce; — but  the  author  of  It  lots  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
nnd  that  with  such  grace  nnd  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that  it 
is  Impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  lie  is  among  the 
most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  easts  ntf  the  character 
with  a jerk — nnd,  the  moment  nfter  he  has  moved  nnd  exalted 
us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery 
nt  nil  things  serious  or  sublime — nnd  lets  us  down  at  once  on 
some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless 
personality,  ns  if  on  purpose  to  show — • Whoe’er  was  edified, 
himself  wn*  not’ — or  to  di-monstiatc  practically  ns  it  Were,  and 
by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  notde  feelings, 
or  their  nppenrnnre.  for  a moment,  nnd  yet  retain  no  particle  of 
respect  for  them— or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  per- 
manent reality.” 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  is  the  late  industrious 
Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  for  his  “ Biographical 
Dictionary,”  his  “ Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,”  &c. — styled  ignominious))-  by  Lord 
Bvron  “ Old  Grobius.” 

XXII.  WATKINS. 

“Of  this  Odyssey  of  immorality,  there  cannot  he  two  opin- 
ions; for,  let  the  religious  sentiments  of  tho  reader  be  as  lax 
as  possible,  he  must  tic  shocked  at  the  barefaced  licentiotunaM 
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. of  the  poem.  Marriage  Is  of  course  reprobated,  and  all  the  laws 
i of  wirial  life  are  net  at  o|>en  defiance  as  violations  of  natural 
liberty.  Lord  Byron  Is  the  very  Coma*  of  jioetry,  who,  by  the 
bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  the  whole 
. moral  world  into  a herd  of  monsters.  Ii  must,  however,  be 
, allowed  (hat  in  this  tale,  he  has  hot  acted  the  wily  part,  of  con- 
• coaling  the  poison  under  the  appearance  of  virtue ; on  the  enn- 
' trary.  he  innfces  a frank  confession  of  his  principles,  and  glories 
I in  vice  with  the  unblushing  temerity  of  a rampant  satyr  who  I 
; acknowledges  no  rule  but  appetite.  The  mischief  of  the  work 
is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  attractive  gayety  of  the  language, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  imagery,  and  the  humorous  digressions 
With  which  the  story  is  embellished  and  checkered." 

Another  great  moralist — practioully  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  onr  catalogue  : name- 
ly, the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of  “ Lacon  ; 
or,  Many  Things  ill  Few  Words,”  (or,  as  Lord  Byron, 
somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  misquote  it — “ Few 
Things  in  Many  Words,”)  in  his  “ Remarks  on  tho 
Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,”  published  in  1822. 

XXIII.  COLTON 

“The  impurity  of  Rochester  is  too  disgusting  to  do  harm ; the 
morality  of  I’ope  is  too  neutralized  to  do  gisid  : but  the  muse 
of  Byron  has  mixed  Iter  |>oison  with  the  baud  of  an  ndepl;  it 
is  proffered  in  a goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold  ; it  will  please  the 
palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate  through  the  veins. 
There  are  |K-rsnns  who  think  that  some  of  the  objectionable 
: parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by  others  that  are  both  boau- 
! tifu  I and  fill  It  less.  But.  alas  ! the  poison  is  general,  the  anti- 
: dote  purlicnlnr;  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  will  lie  understood 
■ by  (lie  many ; the  profundity  and  (lie  sublimity  only  by  the  few. 
j VVo  live  in  an  age  when  orators  are  trying  how  much  treason 
they  may  talk  without  lieing  hanged,  pia-ls  how  much  non- 
sense they  may  write  without  being  neglected,  and  libertines 
how  much  licentiousness  they  may  venture  upon  without  being 
execrated  and  despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  lie  a Iwild 
experiment,  made  by  :t  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the 
moral  patience  of  the  public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  a limn  of  laird  Boron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend 
himself  to  such  unworthy’  purposes  as  these ; led  thereto  by  the 
grovelling  gratification  of  dazzling  the  find,  or  encouraging  the 
knave ; of  Mipimrting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest 
genius,  and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  ap- 
plies, alas.  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  hut  to 
censure  us,  and.  like  Nero,  gives  us  nothing  but  a little  harmony 
to  console  us  for  the  contlngralion  he  has  caused.  1 shall  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  Don  Jimn  in  the  words  of  Scaliger  on  a |mem 
of  Cardinal  lb-mints: — Hoc  pocma  voenre  point  nut  obicanttsf 
mam  elcgantiam,  aut  elegant ittimam  otucamtatem.'  ” 

We  now  introduce  the  Poet’s  ever  kind  and  grateful 
friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled  “ I^ord 
Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,”  concerning 
which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  upttd  Tho  Times 
— or  ante , p.  535. 

XXIV.  HUNT 

“Speaking  of  IVin  Juan,  I will  here  observe,  that  Lord  Hymn 
had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in  litis  work 
was  n 'ic»’j>  of  the  better  port  of  his  own  nature.  When  the 
ntitlt’.  spenaj  in  hi*  own  person,  he  Is  endeavoring  to  bully 
himscli  Into  a satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and  courting  the 
eulogies  of  the  ’knowing.*  His  jealousy  of  Wordsworth  and 
others  who  were  not  town  pools  was  not  more  creditable  to 
him.  He  ,.r>lrnded  to  think  worse  of  them  limn  lie  did.  He 
bad  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  me  a stanza,  intended  for 
‘ Don  Juati,  in  which  he  had  sneered  at  them  all.  udding,  that 
| nobody  hut  myself  thought  highly  ofthem.  lie  fancied  I should 
| put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of  being  mentioned  in  the  poem  : 
i an  absurdity  which  nothing  but  his  own  vanity  had  suggest- 
ed. I told  him  I should  consider  the  introduction  of  such  a 
stanza  an  affront,  and  (hat  he  had  better  not  pill  it  in.  I am 
sorry  I did  nut  let  it  gu ; fur  it  wuuld  have  dune  me  huuur  with 
j posterity.” 

Another  historical  evidence  itt  that  of  Mr. — or 
Captain — 

XXV.  MEDVVIN. 

“ People  are  always  advising  mo,”  said  Byron,  (at  Pisa,  In 
Octol'er.  i£2l,)  “to  trrite  an  epic.  If  you  must  have  an 
epic,  there’s  ‘Don  Juan’  for  you.  I call  that  an  epic;  It  Is 
nn  epic  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  day  as  the  Iliad  was  in 
that  of  Homer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics  form  the  ar- 
gument. and  arc  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrels  now  as  they 
were  then.  There  Is  no  want  of  Pnrmes  and  Menelnuses, 
nor  of  crira.  cons.  Into  the  bargain.  In  the  very  tint  canto  you 


have  a Helen.  Then.  I shall  make  my  hero  a perfect  Achilles 
for  fighting.— a man  who  can  snutr  a candle  three  successive 
times  with  a pistol-hall:  and,  depend  upon  it.  my  mom'.  ; 
will  la)  a good  one  : not  even  Dr.  Johnson  should  la*  able 
to  find  a flaw  in  it.  I will  make  him  neither  a dandy  in 
town,  nor  a fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall  get  into  all 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  enil  his  career  in  France.  • 
Poor  Juan  shall  he  guillotined  in  the  French  Revolution  1 
What  do  you  think  of  toy  plot1  It  shall  hf*v<  twenty-four  • 
liooks  too.  the  legitimate  number.  Episodes  it  has.  and  will 
have,  out  of  number;  and  my  spirits,  good  or  bad.  must  serve 
for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic — if  it  lie  not 
strictly  according  to  Aristotle — I don’t  know  what  an  epic 
poem  means.” 

Returning  to  mere  criticism,  wo  light  upon  the 
lute  ingenious  but  eccentric  author  of  “ Spirits  of 
tho  Age” — 

XXVI.  MR.  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

“ Don  Juan  hns.  indeed,  great  power ; but  its  power  is  owing 
to  the  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity  of  the 
contrast  between  that  and  the  flashy  passages  with  which  it  is 
interlarded.  Front  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  Is  but 
ono  step.  You  laugh  and  nre  surprised  that  any  one  should 
turn  round  nntl  iravestie  himself;  the  drollery  is  In  the  utter 
discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings.  He  makes  virtue  serve 
as  a foil  to  vice : dandyism  is  (for  want  of  any  other)  a variety 
of  genius.  A classical  intoxication  Is  followed  by  the  splash- 
ing of  soda  water,  by  frothy  effusions  of  ordinary  hi|p.  After 
the  lightning  and  (he  hnrrlrane,  we  nre  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand  basins. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Bcrub  in  the  Pure.  This 
is  ‘ very  tolerable  and  not  to  lie  endured.’  The  noble  lord  is 
almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  talents  in  this 
way.  lie  hallows  in  order  to  desecrate:  takes  a pleasure  in 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought;  nnd 
raises  our  ho|ies  nnd  our  belief  In  goodness  to  heaven,  only 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  break  them  in  pieces 
the  more  cffectnslly  from  the  very  height  they  have  fallen.  [ 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  turned  into  a jest  | 
by  the  very  jicrsnn  who  lias  kindled  it.  nnd  who  thus  fatally 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lord  Byron  Is  , 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes  profli- 
gate and  sometimes  moral — hut  when  he  is  most  serious 
and  most  moral,  he  is  only  preparing  to  mortify  the  unsus- 
pecting reader  by  putting  a pitiful  hoax  tijmn  him.  This  is  n 
most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Don  Juan  has  been  called  a 
Tristram  Shandy  in  rhyme:  it  is  rather  a poem  aliont  itself.” 

We  find  no  “ Sir  Cosmo  Gordon”  in  any  baronetage 
of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  lint  of  K.B.’s  or  K.H.’s ; but 
it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a hook  published  in  1S25, 
and  eutitled  “ Tho  Lifo  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron.” 
Take,  then, 

XXVII.  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

“ At  Venice,  lxird  Byron  planned  thHt  which,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  it,  must  have  been  considered  as  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  nil  his  works,  Don  Juan.  This 
work  was  genera!  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing  in  Its 
coloring ; and  though  it  had  an  obvious  and  Important  moral, — 
the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a young  man  a secluded  nnd  monk- 
ish education,  in  (lie  hope  that  that  would  preserve  him  from 
temptations,— it  excited  a great  deal  of  clamor,  especially 
among  those  npon  whom,  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  hand  of 
tho  poet  hud  been  heavy.  Toe  Don  w«  the  most  singular  and 
the  most  original  poem  that  had  perhaps  ever  ap|>carcd.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting  nnd  searching  satires,  mixed 
with  dissections  of  the  human  heart,  nnd  delineations  of 
human  passion  anil  fntllty,  which  were  drawn  both  to  and 
with  the  life,  nnd  therefore  threw  all  those  who  dreaded  ex- 
msttre  Into  the  most  serious  alarm.  There  was  miirh  more 
sith  of  politics  nntl  of  personality  in  (hts  poem  than  in  any  of 
his  former  ones,  nnd  upon  this  account,  the  outcry  against  it 
was  more  loud  nnd  general.  The  sliilT of  immortality  was. 
however,  In  the  poem,  nnd  not  n few  of  those  who  were 
oflended  at  its  appearance  will  probably  find  (if  indeed  they 
shall  live  ns  long)  their  only  memorials  in  it,  after  all  which, 
good  or  bad,  they  have  done  for  themselves  shall  be  for- 
gotten.” 

The  “ West”  that  follows  is  not  Benjamin,  the 
President,  but  a young  American  brother  of  tho  brush, 
who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno  Domini  1822. 

XXVIII.  WEST. 

“ He  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  In  manu- 
script. They  were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  put  to- 
gether like  a schoolboy's  copybook.  Here  and  there  I observed 
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1 alteration*  of  words,  bat  seldom  of  whole  linn;  nod  just  so, 

' he  told  me,  It  wiu  written  clown  nt  once.  It  wu  all  gin,  hr 
j said,  meanlnc  thereby  that  he  drunk  nothing  hut  gin  when  he 
. wrote  It.  The  Culrrioll  xvna  present,  and  snid,  "she  wished 
I my  lord  would  leave  nit' writing  that  Ugly  Dob  Juan.'  1 1 can* 

• not  give  up  my  Don  Juan.*  hr  replied  ; ‘ l do  not  know  w hut  I 
i should  do  without  in v Don  Juan.’  " 

From  “ Txird  Byron**  Works,  viewed  in  connection 
! with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Social  Life,” 
— a senium  preached  in  Holland  Cliupel.  Kennington, 

) by  the  Rev.  John  Style*,  D.  D. — and  sold  by  the  l>oc- 

• tor**  pew-openers,  we  now  submit  a brief  extract.  We 
believe  Dr.  Style*  has  been  familiarised  to  every  read-  I 
er,  by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  articles  in  the 

; Edinburgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

“ Be  assured,  my  Brethren,  it  is  with  sorrowful  reluctnnre  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  l*  one  In 
which  the  author  has  put  forth  nil  the  energy  of  his  wonder- 
ful faculties;  nor  has  he  written  any  thing  more  decisively 
and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  It 
Is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature  ; and  will 
remain  to  all  ages  a perpetual  monument  of  the  exalted  genius 
and  depraved  heart  of  the  writer.  It  is  devoted  to  the  won! 
of  purposes  and  passions  : and  Hows  on  in  one  continued  stream 
of  jtollutlon.  It*  grent  de-tgii  *eein*  to  be,  to  shame  the  good 
out  of  their  virtues,  and  to  inspire  the  wicked  with  the  pride 
of  depravity.  If.  for  a moment,  the  author  appears  to  forget 
himself,  and  to  under  his  muse  to  breathe  of  purity  and  ten- 
■ deroe** — If  a touch  of  humanity,  a faint  gleam  of  goodness, 

I awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns  upon  us  with  ft  sneer  of  con- 
tempt, or  laugh*  our  sensibility  to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout, 
we  discover  the  hearties*  despiser  of  human  nature  ; — a de- 
naturalized being,  who,  having  exhausted  every  species  of 
sensual  gratification,  and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest 
dreg*,  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  is  no  longer  human,  even  In 
his  frailties,  but  a cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well  nigh 
with  equal  derision,  the  most  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most 
odious  of  vices,  dmd  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the 
deformity  of  the  other;  yet  poweueing  a restless  spirit  of  se- 
duction,— debasing  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  be  may  more 
j sorely  bring  into  action  his  baser  appetites  and  (Missions.  To 
; accomplish  this,  he  ha*  lavished  all  lh«  wiles  of  his  wit.  all 
the  enchanunrnts  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  the  pel  Is  a 
libertine  ; and  the  most  unexceptionable  passage*  are  mildewed 
with  Impurity.  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libidinous  satyr  is  mon- 
strously associated  with  the  angel-w  ing  of  genius. — 

•I’d  rather  he  the  wretch  that  scrawls 
Hi*  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls; 

Not  quite  n man.  not  quite  a brute, 

Than  I would  basely  prostitute 
My  power*  in  serve  the  cause  of  vice, 

To  build  some  jewel l*d  edifice 
So  fair,  so  foul.— framed  with  such  art 
To  please  the  eye  and  soil  the  heart. 

That  he  who  ha*  not  power  I©  shun, 

’ome*.  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone.’ 

! 0 my  Brethren  ! how  I w i*h  that  the  style  of  this  discourse 
[ could  be  leaf  accusatory  and  severe  !" 

The  44  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,”  next  to  be 
quoted,  attracted  considerable  notice ; ami  wu,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  l).  D.,  Rector  of  Rom- 
ford, in  Essex — author  of  “ Paris  in  1815,”  u poem — 
44  Pride  shall  have  a Fall,  a Comedy,” — 44  Catiline, 

I a Tragedy,” — “ Salathiel,  a Romance,” — 44  Life  of 
George  the  Fourth,” — 44  Comment  ou  the  Apoca- 
j lypee,"  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

XXX.  CATO 

“Whatever  vi»ur  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writings 
has  contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue. 
Have  you  not  offended  against  decency  I and  repudiated 
shame ! Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  n*  a 
harlot  T How  your  fame  will  stand  w ith  posterity,  it  would  be 
Idle  to  speculate  upon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something 
like  the  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate,  whether 
they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  cm|M*ror  a tyrant  or  a 
r*i.  will  perplex  the  judgment  of  succeeding  generations  as  to 
the  credit  and  character  of  your  poetry.  They  will  hardly 
know  if  they  shall  deify  or  desecrate  a genius  to  majestic,  do- 
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grading  itaelf  by  subjects  and  sentiments  so  repulsive.  With 
an  Insane  partiality,  we  are  undervaluing  onr  standard  writers,  I 
and  placing  licentious  driveller*  in  their  room.  The  Hhaks- 
penre*  and  Milton*  of  lie  tier  day*  are  superseded  by  the  Byrons  j 
and  Sbaltoyt,  the  limit*  and  Moore*  ol  our  ou  n . but  let  us 
hope  that  the  garbage  which  the  present  generation  luxuriates  , 
upon,  posterity  will  nauseate  and  cast  u|**n  the  dunghill.  ! 
With  such  a teacher  as  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  i*  it 
possible  for  the  disciples  of  your  school  to  lie  any  other  linn 
most  vicious  bring*  I He  who  brutalize*  every  feeling  that 
give*  dignity  pi  social,  every  principle  that  impart*  comfort  to  j 
domestic  life— he  w ho  represents  all  chastity  n*  visionary*,  and 
nil  virtue  a*  vile,  la  not  entitled  to  he  considered  as  a man— he 
Is  a linmg  literary  mm  a ter." 

The  ensuing  paragraph!  are  from  a writer  .who  af- 
fixes to  hi*  lucubration  the  initiala  \V.  C — ; but  with 
whoso  full  uame  ami  surname  we  have,  after  much 
diligence,  failed  t.  make  ou  roe  Ives  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 

“If  is  to  Don  Junn  the  Inst  of  Lord  Byron's  productions, 
(hat  he  will  owe  his  I iimorlailty.  It  is  hi*  only  work  which 
excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight;  by  it*  power  of  attract- 
ing and  detaining  attention.  It  keep*  the  mind  in  plra*ing 
captivity  ; it  is  perused  with  e«gerne*s,  and,  in  hope*  of  new 
pleasure,  is  peruses!  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment  with  w hich  it  abound*,  the  irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  raotn.  excite  at  once 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humor,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  expression,  the  Incident*,  the  circumstances,  the  sur- 
prise*, the  jests  of  action  and  of  thought,  the  shades  of  light 
and  darkne**  so  exquisitely  Intermingled,  impart  a peculiarity 
of  chararier  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  nil  modern, 
above  all  ancient  fame.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  sixteen 
satire*  of  Juvenal,  there  is  nothing  In  antiquity  in  bitter  or  so 
decisive  a*  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Hon  Junn.  The  Roman 
satirist  exhibits  a mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
ami  Invective:  the  English  censor  displays  a contempt  of  the 
various  relations  of  society,  of  the  hypneri*ie*,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitation*  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule— Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  jocular  w ith  sentiments 
of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pathetic — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  Ibis  specie*  of  excellence,  destroys 
Us  effect  by  effusions  of  ridicule  or  insensibility.  Both  poets, 
however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resentment  against 
the  miserable  victims  w hich  they  sacrifice  to  their  fury— the 
same  scorn  for  mankind — and  the  same  vehemence  in  depict- 
ing their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  existing  j 
villany,  strike  nt  corruption  and  profligacy,  and  trample  upon  ■ 
I the  turpitude  and  bn*enc«*  of  high  life.  Both  are  grave,  in-  j 
trepid.  and  implacable.  If  at  any  lime  they  relax  the  stern- 
ness of  their  manner,  they  never  forget  themselves.  They 
sometime*  smile.  Indeed,  but  their  smile  is  more  terrible  than  I 
their  frown:  it  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indignation  is 
mingled  with  contempt. —I Kin  Juan  will  be  read  ns  long  ns 
satire,  wit,  mirth,  ami  supreme  excellence  shall  In*  esteemed 
among  men  : it  will  continue  to  enchain  every  ullectmn  and 
emotion  of  ihe  mind : and  every  reader,  when  he  arrives  at 
its  conclusion,  will  view  it  w ith  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  tx*  ’.he 
traveller  casts  on  departing  day.” 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  in  a work,  in 
three  volumes  8vo,  London.  1825,  entitled 44  The  Life, 
Writing,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  l»rd  llyron,”  thus 
observes — 

XXXII.  ANON.  (Fecund.) 

**  All  at  once  the  accumulated  torrent  of  oblnqny  Is  pou red  j 
forth  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Byron'.  Well— he  de-  J 
spised  if  and  Justly  he  might  do  mi:  It  will  never  tarnish  a j 
leaf  of  hi*  laurels.  Every  man  who  ha*  once  road  Don  Juan, 
if  he  Ingenuously  confesses  the  troth,  will  feel  inclined  to  |**- 
ruse  It  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  works  be  proscribed  on  the 
score  of  want  of  decency.  It  will  he  necessary  to  sweep  off  one 
half  of  English  literature  at  once,  ns  libri  rrpmrgati-  But 
Byron  was  a proscribed  poet  with  the  puritanical  moralist*,  or 
exclusively  guod  men 

A third  44  Anon.”  meets  tis  in  the  Author  of  44  Don 
John  ; or  Don  Juan  unmasked  ; being  a Key  to  t1* 
mystery  attending  that  remurkable  publication  n 

XXX1IL  ANON.  (Third.) 

* In  Don  Juan,  his  lordship’s  muse  displays  all  his  ebarae 
(eristic  beauties  anti  blemishes— soaring  to  the  vastest  height*, 
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or  creeping  to  the  lowe*!  depth* — glancing  with  an  eye  of 
• flintary  ut  thine*  |wi*l.  Kt  thine*  present.  and  attiring*  to  come. 
The  poem  1*  constructed.  like  the  linnevof  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream — of  line  eohl.  silver,  nod  clny.  It  nbniind*  in  Mihlime 
thought  nnd  low  humor,  in  dignified  fee  line  nnd  malignant 
passion,  in  elegant  wit  and  oh*olete  conceit.  It  alternately 
. |>re*cnl*  u*  with  the  Rayety  of  the  hall-mom.  and  the  Bloom  of 
| the  srnUhhl — leading  U'»inonjI  the  airy  pleasantrie*  of  fashion- 
{ able  n*K«mhbigcs,  and  suddenly  conducting  us  to  haunt*  of 
depraved  and  di*gu*ling  •enstutlliy.  We  have  scarcely  time  to 
lie  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  odor*  of  llnwers  nnd  bursting 
| blossom*,  the  pensive  sitenee  of  still  water*,  and  the  conlrm- 
j plation  of  beautiful  form*.  la-fore  we  are  territled  anil  horror- 
I stricken  by  the  fernrlnn*  clamor*  of  tumultuous  crowds,  nnd 
< the  agonic*  ol  innocent  and  expiring  victim*.  Thi*  poem 
turns  decorum  into  je*t.  and  hid*  defiance  to  the  estahlishcil 
decencies  of  life.  It  war*  with  virtue  a*  resolutely  a*- with 
j vice." 

Our  next  author  is  a p*eudnnanv>u*  one — tho  writer 
of  a “ Id-tier  to  I.ort!  Byron,  by  John  Bull,”  Loudon, 
8 vo,  1821.  This  production  much  excited  Lord  By- 
ron's curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray 
he  asks,  “ Who  tho  devil  can  have  done  this  diabol- 
ically well-written  letter?”  anil  subsequently  he  is 
found  resting  his  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no  doubt) 
on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal  friends.  We 
extract  a few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 

“Ftirk  to  Don  Juan  : it  i*  the  oniy  sincere  thing  you  have 
ever  written  : and  it  will  live  many  year*  nftcr  all  your  Har- 
olds hnvo  ceased  to  he,  in  yonr  own  words, 

' A school-girl's  tale — the  wonder  of  an  hour.’ 

1 consider  Don  Juan  a*  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  vour  work* : 
it  i*  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  Interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ; nnd  everybody  thinks 
a*  I do  of  It,  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say  so.  : 
Old  Gitl'ord'*  brow  relaxed  a*  he  gloated  over  it;  Mr.  Croker 
chuckled;  Dr.  Whitaker  smirked;  Mr.  Milnian  sighed;  Mr. 
Coleridge  took  it  to  his  lied  witli  him. 

" I think  the  great  charm  of  Its  style  is.  that  it  is  not  much 
I like  tho  style  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  oyer 
hnmlmg  to  *« y , that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  style  of  the  Italian 
weaver*  of  merry  ottara  rina : their  merriment  U nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment;  yonr*  is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by  all  manner  of  serious  thing" — murder  and  lust 
included.  It  is  also  mere  humbug  to  accuse  ynu  of  having 
plagiarized  it  from  Mr.  Frere’*  pretty  nnd  graceful  little  j 
Whisllecrafts.  The  measure,  to  lie  *ure.  is  the  same;  hut 
then  the  measure  is  a*  old  ns  the  hill*.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
two  poets  is  a*  ilitll-rent  a*  ran  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes  elegantly, 
pin y t till y.  very  like  n gentleman,  and  a scholar,  and  a reiqiect- 
alile  man  ; anil  hi*  |ioems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will  sell.  Yonr 
Don  Juan,  again,  i*  written  strongly,  lasciviously,  fiercely, 

. laughingly. — everybody  see*  in  a moment  that  nobody  co"*d. 

, have  written  it  hut  a man  of  the  first  order,  both  in  genius  ana 
, in  dissipation — a real  master  of  all  his  tool* — a profligate,  per- 
nicious, irresistible,  charming  devil ; — and  accordingly  the  lion 
tells,  and  will  sell,  to  the  cod  of  lime,  whether  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  John  Murray.  Iv  nor  it  with  hi*  imprimatur,  or 
j doth  not  so  honor  it.  f w f. . .nention  a book,  however,  from 
which  I do  think  yml  have  taken  a great  many  hints;  nay,  a 
' great  many  pretty -lull  sketches,  for  ynui  Juan.  It  is  one 
1 which  (with  a few  more)  one  never  sees  mentioned  in  re- 
I views,  because  it  I*  a book  written  on  the  anti-liuiobug  prin-  i 
, ciplo.  It  is — you  know  it  exceedingly  well — it  is  no  olhei  j 
than  * FhuIiIhs,’  a book  which  contains  as  much  good  fun  ns 
Gil  Bins,  or  Moliere ; a*  much  good  luscious  description  as 
the  HCIolse ; a*  much  fancy  and  Imnginniior  as  all  the  come- 
dies in  the  English  language  put  together,  and  less  humbug 
than  any  one  given  romance  that  ha*  been  written  since  I bin 
Quixote — a book  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  tallies  of  roue*, 
and  in  the  desk*  of  divine*,  and  under  the  pillows  of  spinsters 
—a  hook.  In  a word,  which  is  read  universally — I wish  I could 
add— in  the  original. 

*•  But  all  this  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  i*  entirely  nnd  inimitably  yonr  own— the 
sweet,  fiery,  ra nid,  cosy — beautifully  easy, — anti-humbug  *lyle 
uf  Don  Juan.  Ten  stanzas  of  it  are  worth  all  your  Manfred— 
and  yet  yonr  Manfred  is  a noble  (mem.  too.  In  it*  way.  1 had 
really  no  idea  what  a very  clever  fellow  you  were  till  1 read 
Don  Juan.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  i-s  very  little  in  the 
literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  the  test  of  half  a 
century,  except  the  SroisA  novel*  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Don  Juan.  They  will  do  so  because  they  arc  written  with 


perfect  facility  and  nature— laicanse  their  materials  are  all  ! 
drawn  from  life.” 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  names,  we  preset.  I 
this  extract  from  a life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known  ' 
author  of  “ The  Annuls  of  the  Parish,”  “The  Pro-  ! 
void,”  “ The  Entail,”  “ Sir  Andrew  Wylie,”  “ Laurie 
Todd,”  and  “The  Member" 

XXXV  GAI.T. 

*'  Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  tho  moral  tendency 
of  Don  Juan;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  Lord  Byron's  j 
masterpiece  : and  undoubtedly  it  display*  all  the  varieties  of  1 
bis  powers,  combined  with  a quaint  playfulness  not  found  to  i 
un  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  hi*  works.  The  serious  and 
pathetic  portions  are  exquisitely  lieutiliftil ; the  dc-criptions  ’ 
have  all  tlie  distinctness  of  the  la-st  pictures  in  Childc  Harold,  j 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  nature  . while  the 
satire  is  for  the  most  part  curioU'ly  associated  and  «p»rklingly 
witty.  The  character*  are  sketched  with  amazing  firmness 
and  freedom ; and,  though  Sometimes  grotesque,  are  jet  not 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  au  epic  poem,  but  it  may 
be  more  properly  described  a*  a poetical  novel.  Nor  can  it  lie 
said  to  inculcate  any  jKirticuiar  moral,  or  to  do  more  thin.  _n- 
nmntle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  ami  buoyant  throughout,  ’ 
It  exhibits  a free  irreverent  know  ledge  of  the  world,  laughing  ! 
or  mocking  a*  the  llioiight  serves,  in  the  must  unexpected  an-  | 
tiiliesc*  to  the  proprieties  of  lime,  place,  and  circumstance,  i 
Thu  object  of  the  poem  is  to  describe  the  progress  of  a lila-rlinc 
through  life;  not  an  unprincipled  prodigal,  whose  prulDgnry.  i 
growing  with  his  growth  and  strengthening  with  hi*  strength, 
passes  from  voluptuous  indulgence  inlo  llie  morbid  sensuality  i 
of  systematic  debauchery  ; but  a young  gentleman  w ho,  w lnrl-  | 
cd  by  the  vigor  ami  vivacity  of  his  unimnl  spirits  into  a world  | 
of  adventure*,  in  which  hi*  stars  are  chiefly  in  fault  for  his  j 
liauonr,  settles  at  last  into  an  honorable  lawgiver,  a moral  : 
sjieaker  on  divorce  bill*,  und  possibly  a subscriber  to  the  t?o- 
ciety  for  the  {suppression  of  Vice." 

Next  to  Mr.  Galt  wc  place  the  amiable  uiui  humane 
Sir  Samuel  Egcrton  Brydgc*,  Baronet,  of  Denton 
and  la*e  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  “ Mary  Clifford,"  the 
“Censura  Literariu,”  tho  “ Autobiography  of  Clavcr- 
mg,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

XXXVI.  BRYDGES. 

Don  Juan  l«,  no  doubt,  very  licentious  iu  parts,  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous  to  praise  it  very  much ; ami  makes  It  im 
proper  for  those  who  have  not  a cool  nnd  correct  judgment, 
and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  |wrts  from  llie  numer- 
ous beautiful  passage*  intermixed.  But  nowhere  is  the  poet's 
mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  nnd  hi*  knowledge  of 
human  nature  more  surprising.  It  has  nil  sorts  of  faults, 
many  of  w hich  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  which  are 
disgusting ; but  it  has,  also,  almost  every  sort  of  poetical  I 
merit ; there  are  in  il  some  of  the  finest  passages  w hich  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote ; there  is  amazing  knowledge  of  human  , 
nature  in  it;  there  is  exquisite  humor;  there  i*  freedom,  | 
and  bound,  and  vigor  of  narrative,  imagery,  sentiment,  ami  I 
style,  which  are  admirable ; there  Is  a vast  fertility  of  deep, 
extensive,  and  original  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  | 
i*  the  profusion  of  a prompt  and  most  richly-stored  memory,  j 
The  invention  i*  lively  and  poetical ; the  descriptions  are 
brilliant  nod  glowing,  yet  not  over-wrought,  but  ire-li  from  i 
nature. nnd  faithful  to  her  colors;  and  the  prevalent  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spot*)  not  dispiriting, 
though  gloomy;  not  misanthropic,  though  bitter nnd  not 
repulsive  to  the  vision*  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  though  in 
diguant  and  resentful-  I know  not  ho  v to  wish  ho  had  never  ! 
written  tlii*  poem,  in  spile  of  all  it*  faults  and  intermingled 
mischief!  There  are  part*  of  it  which  are  r lining  the  most 
linl'lint  proofs  of  his  genins  ; and.  Nvhat  is  even  better,  there 
are  | sir  I"  which  throw  a blaze  of  light  upon  the  knowledge 
of  human  ,lfe.” 

After  depicting  Ihe  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Lord 
Byron  nt  Venice,  in  1817-18,  his  biographer  thus  no- 
tices Don  Juan : — t 

XXXVII.  MOORE. 

“ It  was  at  this  time,  a*  the  features  of  the  progeny  it*clf 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  luinl  Byron  conceived 
and  wrote  part  ol  hi*  poem  of  Don  Jtlnn  ; — nnd  never  did 
page*  more  faithfully,  and  in  many  respects  lamentably, 
reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion  that, 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  aero**  the  author’s  mind  iu 
writing  them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  singular  cum 
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bination  of  attributes,  which  existed  and  were  In  full  activity  ! 
in  his  mind  at  this  moment,  could  have  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execution  of  such  a work.  The  ciail  shrewd- 
ness of  age,  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  leiii|«raiiient  of 
youth, — the  wit  of  a Volatile,  with  ihe  sensibility  of  a Kous- 
seau. — the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  society, 
with  the  nhstrnct  anti  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the  [*>ot, — 1 
! a susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  moat  nlli-cting  In  1 
human  virtue,  with  a deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is 
most  fatal  to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed 
and  inconsistent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now 
breathing  of  heaven.— such  was  the  strange  assemblage  of 
contrary  elements,  nil  meeting  together  in  the  same  mimi.  and 
I all  brought  to  bear,  tn  turn,  upon  the  same  Ui*k,  from  which  1 
“lone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem — the  most 
i powerful,  and.  in  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the  ver- 
| aatility  of  genius  tlml  has  ever  been  left  fur  succeeding  ages 
to  wonder  at  and  deplore." 

i 

Immediately  on  receiving  tlio  news  of  Lord  Byron’s 
[ death.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  known  to  all,  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a more  titling  place  might 
havo  been  found  ill  this  collection  for  parts  of  tho  fol- 
lowing extract ; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  ! 
to  present  it  here  in  a mutilated  form. 

XXXVIII.  SCOTT. 

“ Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere,  | 
we  have  been  stunned,  Irani  another  quarter,  by  one  of  those 
death-notes,  which  are  (mm led  at  intervals,  ns  from  an  arch-  ( 
angel's  trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a whole  people  at  j 
once.  I^onl  lit  ran,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  tilled  the 
highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity. 
That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something 
sn|ierlor  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld  | 
with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  we 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  rimmI  or  of  evil.  Is  laid  as  | 
soundly  Pi  rest  ns  the  |iorr  |icnsnnt  whose  ideas  went  not 
beyond  his  daily  Pisk.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malig- 
nant censure  are  at  once  silenced ; and  we  (eel  iilmn-t  as  if 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  j 
the  sky.  at  the  moment  when  every  tclesco|>e  was  levelled  j 
for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its  brightness.  , 
It  is  not  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  fault*,  what  j 
his  inistnkes;  hut,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  > 
British  literature  P>  la-  tilled  up  I Not.  we  fear.  In  one  gen-  ■ 
era  (ion.  which,  among  many  highly-gifted  |tcr-ons,  ha*  pro-  , 
duced  none  which  approached  laird  Byron,  in  OKiaisuin, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-six  years  old — so 
much  already  done  fur  immortality — no  much  time  remaining, 
as  it  seemed  tn  us  short-sighted  mortal*,  to  maintain  and  to  ex- 
tend his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct  und  levities 
in  composition, — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  n race  lias 
been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the  straight  path  ; 
such  a light  extinguished,  though  sometimes  limning  Pi  dor./.le 
and  to  bewilder  ? One  word  on  this  ungrateful  subject,  ere 
wc  quit  it  forever. 

“The  errors  of  Lord  Bjron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral  ‘ 
sense, — nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue.  | 
No  man  had  ever  a kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a more  open 
i hand  for  the  relief  of  distress;  nnd  no  mind  % as  ever  more 
formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  nob.e  actions,  pro- 
viding he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on 
disinterested  principles.  Remonstrances  from  a friend,  of 
whose  Intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
| weight  with  him  ; Iml  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  Impatience,  and 
reproach  hardened  him  In  his  error;  so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled the  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him.  In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in 
such  a degree,  ns  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
bull-light,  which  is  mure  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  anil 
pelty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists, 

! Ulan  hy  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  nnd,  so  to  sjieak,  his  more 
legitimate  antagonist.  In  a wonl,  imirh  of  that  in  which  he 
erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Drydcn’s  despot,  ‘to  show  his  arbitrary 
power. 

“ A*  various  In  composition  ns  Shnkspeare  himself,  (this 
will  he  admitted  hy  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  * Don 
1 Juan.’)  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and  snund- 
, cd  every  string  on  tho  divine  harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its 
most  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a 
j passion  or  a situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen ; and  ho 


might  be  drawn,  like  f-'arrick.  Iietwcen  the  weeping  und  the 
laughing  Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts  have  cer- 
Utinly  been  devoted  to  Mel|Miuienr.  Ilis  genius  seemed  as 
proliflc  as  various.  Thu  inosl  prodigal  use  did  not  exhaust 
his  powers,  nay.  seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigor.  Neither 
Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's 
earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels  of  poetry  than 
an-  to  lie  found  sentteicd  through  the  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
amidst  verses  which  the  nuthor  appears  to  have  thrown  olf 
with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a tree  resigning  its 
leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  hear 
fruit  or  blossom  ! It  has  been  cut  down  in  its  strength,  ami 
the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea— scarce  think  that  the  voice  is 
silent  forever,  which,  bursting  so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often 
heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  regret,  hut 
always  with  Ihe  dec|iesl  Interest.— 

* All  that's  bright  must  fade. 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest!’ 

With  a strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  ns  upon 
our  uio*t  idle  employments  ; and  it  is  a reflection  solemn  and 
gratifying,  that  he  (mind  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity, 
lint  contributing  Ills  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  behalf 
of  a people  only  endeared  to  him  hy  their  own  |kis(  glories 
and  as  fellow  creatures  sintering  under  the  yoke  of  a heathen 
oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a crusade  tor  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  ns  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atone- 
ment for  the  blackest  crimes,  may  In  the  present  be  allowed 
to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even  exaggerating  calumny  has 
propagated  against  Byron." 

In  a little  journal  conducted  by  the  grout  poet  of 
Germany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  “ Kunst  and  Altlier- 
thum,”  i.  e.  “Art  and  Antiquity,”  (Fart  III.,  1821,) 
there  up|K'ured  a translation  into  German  of  part  of 
tho  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  some  remarks  on 
the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of  which  we  next 
submit  a specimen : — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 

^ Don  Jnan  is  a thoroughly  genial  work — misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savageness,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  sweet  feelings',  and  when  we  once  understand  and 
appreciate  the  author,  nnd  make  up  our  minds  not  fretfully 
nnd  vainly  to  wish  him  other  than  ho  is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  lie  cliiMises  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  andarity — with  such  utter  recklessness.  Tne 
technical  execution  of  the  Verse  is  In  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  ihe  conception  nnd 
plan;  the  part  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
he  does  of  flattering  his  kind  ; and  yet.  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  wc  feel  that  English  |ioe!ry  is  in  posses- 
sion of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a classically 
elegant  comic  style 

" If  I am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  transla- 
tion— for  throwing  out  hints  whicli  inny  serve  to  introduce  so 
immoral  a performance  among  a quiet  and  uncorrupted  na- 
tion— I answer,  that  I really  do  not  |»erc.eive  any  likelihood  ol 
our  virtue's  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way  : Poets  and 
Romancers,  had  as  they  may  la-,  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
more  pernicious  thnn  the  daily  newspapers  which  lie  on  every 
table.” 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to  quote 
anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's 
account  of  Itia  “ Conversations”  with  the  noble  poet 
at  Cephalonin,  n few  weeks  before  his  death,  we  find 
tho  following  passage,  with  which  let  these  prolego- 
mena conclude. 

XL.  BYKON  ipse  ( npud  Kennedy.) 

“I  cannot,'  said  Lord  Byron,  "conceive  why  peopto  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those  of 
tho  imaginary  beings  which,  as  a poet,  I have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw.” 

" They  certainly."  said  I,  "do  not  spare  your  Lordship  '.i 
that  respect,  nnd  in  I'hllde  Harold.  I -n.ru , the  Giaour,  and  lion 
Juan,  they  arc  loo  much  disposed  to  think  that  you  paint.  In 
many  costumes,  yourself,  nnd  that  these  characters  are  only 
the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  sentiments  and 
feelings.” 

"They  do  me  great  injustice,"  he  replied,  “and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  (mot.  Even  in  Don  Juan  1 hnvc 
been  equally  misunderstood.  I take  a vicious  and  unprin- 
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elph-rt  eharartrr,  nnd  lead  him  through  thrwe  ranks  «f  society, 
whose  high  cxlrrnnl  accomplishment* * cover  and  clonk  interim! 
and  secret  vices,  and  I paint  the  natural  etlccta  of  such 
characters;  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly  colored  as  we 
find  llicin  In  rcnl  life." 

"This  may  be  true;  but  the  question  is.  what  are  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
nnd  folly  f— ••  To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  society.”  said  hi*  Lordship,  " throw  over  their 
secret  sins,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are." 

|)ostscrfpt. 

We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above — but  after 
! it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  our  earlier  tc*- 
1 timonicH,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a sportive  effu- 
sion by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Magitin,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not  unworthy  of 
being  transferred  to  til) is  Olla  podridu.  Every  one 
ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by  heart  YVords- 
; worth’s  “ Yarrow  Unvisited therefore  we  shall  place 
| the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  UN  VISITED, ( 1803.)  DON  JOAN  UNREAD.  (1819.) 


I. 

Bob  Soutiiet!  You’re  a poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race, 

Although  ’tit*  true  that  you  turn’d  out  a Tory  at 
Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a common  case, — 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade!  what  are  ye  at? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 

A nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  *'  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  iu  a pyo  ; 

II. 

“ Which  pye  being  open’d  they  began  to  sing,” 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good,) 

“ A dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King,' 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ; — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  bus  lately  taken  wing, 

But  like  a hawk  encumber'd  with  bis  hood, — 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nution — 

I wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.1 


From  IMIrlllicCullf  «r  ht<t  are® 

| Th*  iQiit  F*ilh  ui.ravUM  ; 

• KaJ  tr-o  ibr  hmi*  of  < Ifv'r  at**  Taf, 

A*-*  «<lh  It.*  I *r»d  bm  I lf»t»ll'il  , 

* And  wbrn  *r  »knr  I ktriilortf, 

■ Then  tor  ••  tri»jr*ir  ,Ma* 

" WbatcVi  brink,  »t*ll  luui  **uk, 

Av:  wr  th*  Br*r»  of  Yarrow.** 

" I#t  Yarrow  F^k./w  fMklrl  Town, 

Whfl  7i»v*  her*  rw»yi»r.  *<  ItUff. 
do  k is  Yarrow,  ’!■•  tbrit  o«Bi 
X«rh  ManWct  I#  h* r UnOMi : 

I On  Yiff  aV  haul*  H I »iom  frol, 

},  ||  )f»»  c<t«>h»  aie<f  le'.bit*  burr***  ! 

I But  we  will  aovtMwrrda  with  lb* 

I !*ot  tuii*  wm:*  i't  Yarrow. 


Of  CVniitb  Cattk  we  had  read 
T I*  kniaiHi.  Hr egr  otif»vHlM. 
And  I III  mzA  the 

Ami  * Ihl  *.  iM*  llafaM  ir*v*tl\l  ; 
Ai»<l  m f"l.-  aM  Ckfrn  fool, 

A«-*t  -aitbfo’ly  *«  as y, 
l’*it>.  h«  rmf,  "Um*  tarn  a*wjr. 
And  read  of  Dtm  Uiuvxiifti.** 


" IaI  Whtrc^h  folk,  frw  Holland  lloaaa, 
Who  bate  hern  ly.nf,  i rit.na. 

IUa.’  l»on  CJtn*atii.i,  *|ia  Ibetr  own  ; 

A xh-W  of  their  i (rating  ’ 

On  ftl*  ptofuK  Chef  k»»»  to  feed. 

And  ibr  re  y ar>  ai»*l  nusyl 
But  We,  who  link  t>  ■!  vjtb  ibe  tr*w, 
IUtir-1  not  Ikon 


III. 

You,  Boh!  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  lieiug  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  ull  warbler*  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  iu  the  dish  ; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downwurd  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  luck  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob ! 


I • TVrrr**  Gala  WtUf,  lender  Manilla, 

W Jt.  lying  right  before  na  ; 
l Asoi  liiyt^r-ugb,  *h«re  with  rtlmlrf 

ITwrad 

The  l.intwhitea  aeitg  ir  rhofua; 

The r»*'*  |>le  a*  tdt  T iti»t  D*k,  n land 
I Made  blitba  w ith  |4c«igh  aie)  balfuw  : 

I Why  thro*  »w*y  • netful  day 
Ycfj  m win L of  Yarrvw  7 


“What’s  Yarrow  but  a River  bare. 

Thai  *>*>*•  the  dark*  hilla  nnder  T 
I There  >rr  a ihotntkd  tu<K  ilwnlwrr 
■ An  wartby  *4  jrunr  wowder.* 

| — atiAiifr  we»f,|*  they  wem’d  of  akglkt  nnd 

worm  ; 

iMv  trv*  *•*-  eifhM  for  aorrow  ; 

And  bulk'd  *ur  >n  the  fa**.  t*  think 
I ihuvo-uM  iprit  of  Yiflua  I 


* Tbore*#  Godwin  ’a  daughter,  hheIVy** 

wife, 

A writing  fearful  atofieo; 

There'#  IlnilMt.wbo,  with  llant  and  Kent#, 
Hrnye  forth  in  Cockurjr  rhoruaj 
There**  pie Maiit  1 homw  M-or*.  « Jad 
\Vk«  a.t.*a  of  K -k  and  I'nuny  : 

Why  t^.mw  away  Kw~*e  wile  *o  gay 
To  uke  op  Ikjw  I 

M What**  dun n hat  a •bametrne  tain 
That  Inaras,  nti  ruien  nauuder  7 
There  are  n lho*»*uvi  *urk  i Ue  where 
Aa  worthy  of  y«'*r  wronder.** 

— ktranfr  wurOe  they  eeem’tf  of  alight  nod 
% worn ; 

Ilia  k>rd«btp  look'd  ft*  I raany  ; 

Artd  k-X  a pti-c  ti  of  anuff,  to  think 
I Booted  Don  (ItoTBCiUl  l 


IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a rather  long  “ Excursion,” 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  live  hundred  pages.) 
Has  given  a sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system'  to  perplex  the  sages; 

’Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages — 
And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 
To  add  a story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel 


l “Of  ,r»,o.M  .art  I,  " .r*  T.fT.w'. 
And  »«<*t  •»  Ya«r<>w  ftnwinc'  (llc-sma. 
Fur  h«»(*  the  api'k  frar  Ikr  rock* 

But  **  w.ll  hatr  it  xtowiiig 
j V’rr  h.lly  vtd  j-v  IHMtfc. 

W>*il  u*wi«r  Red  land  th-vr-tigk  t 
But.  th  - igh  near,  we  will  n<»t  turn 
Into  **0*l*o(  Yarrow. 

I 

J M Let  b*»*r»  mud  h«nn«  bred  kir*  paruk* 

The  aw«*ia«*f  Burn-mill  mradow  ; 

J n*  awawos  alill  8t  Mary*#  Lake 
i Fteat  d iwbla.  *w  xt>  nixl  ahwlow  ! 

W#  adl  not  w*  them;  wiUmAfo 
T(*d»».  nor  ye|  t»  morrow  ; 

1 IU.  if  la  «•«»  ferall*  we  knots 
j There '•  awch  a plre  na  Y am w. 

- lb*  Ynrr«w  Birr  am  unarva.  unknown  1 
It  mu*!,  or  we  ahall  i<j*  it : 

! We  ba*»  a vlainft  of  ner  owa  ; 

, Ah  ! why  aboukl  we  undo  It  7 

Tbe  ire  ,»t, fe«t  -Drama  of  tlmea  long  put. 

| Walt  keep  them,  wu  w;roe  Marrow  ! 

For  when  we’re  there,  alt  hough  *lta  farr, 

, Twill  Ue  another  Yarrow. 


"If  Care  w«ih  f re  rung  yearn  ibruU 
rofttv, 

Ai>J  wjvdef'Ol  eeem  t>nt  fe|lr,-~ 

AW-  u t «•  V *etfi  t«  *»tr  from  borne, 

Are*  y»t  t-e  TO  laneboly  ; 

I Bhovld  life  he  -lull.  Amt  •ptrtta  lt>W  { 

'I  W-11  -cvotKe  «,  in  cur  »l(nW, 
i Tltai  earth  haa  ar  oat  hunt  yet  t'l  ahow, 

1 le  lloiuta  «f  Yarrow  !** 


"Oil!  r»eb.**  and  !,  “Iff  Jutn'f 
And  warm  Ita  **rv  la  i«wlo«  ! 

Fair  eropft  cf  M«*pl*c iny  it  henr*. 

hut  We  Will  leave  the  IT)  ffSWIOg; 

1a  hiclir‘1  atrmn.  in  prove  «f  I'nine, 
Ai<u  t*anjr  another  Zany, 

Aagro-ft  we  read,  an  wfi.re'a  |ha  r.rert 
To  wade  through  Don  Gtovaaal  ? 


**  Let  Colbu ffc'a  town-bred  cattle  anufT 
The  aWreta  of  Lad)  Morgan; 

L»t  Maturwi  to  m Iheinra 

A tint. e hta  barrel  r*au  * 

W'e  Wilt  wet  r end  them,  wtll  not  bear 
The  pnrana  or  the  granny  • 

AM.  1 dare  any,  M bad  u they. 

Or  wi-rae,  ia  lk>»  Ulovaoat- 

“ B*  Junu  then  Uft*een,  nttrwWk  • 

It  tftuel,  or  wc  ahall  me  It  i 
W'e  may  hare  virtu*  of  <•#(  -*wn  ; 

Ah  ! why  abncM  »»  It  7 
The  tf.  U'orexl  faith  ot  dxya  l-*ftg  pant* 

W > »tii)  anuki  prire  c'i t any; 

At#d  grieve  t-i  hear  the  fit-aid  jxer 
Of  wain  pa  like  D-’»  Gurm.ut. 

“When  Whlga  with  fr»rfmg  mle  ehalJ 

come. 

And  ptetyarrm folly; 

W’hent  am  ami  In*,  curb'd  by  Brcoghnm, 
Khali  wauder  r.uiaoeh'dy  ; 
\Vl*.<t«iWn|t,  W<vq|er.  W aiaon.  limit* 
Amt  nil  ibe  •*>i,t*lt  tntnv.  (Mate; 

fthall  rcajh^Vxl  fide  o'er  * htmb  and 
Tl*«n  hejr  * lor  DouUwrmi." 


“ Thru  hey  ! for  Don  Giovanni !” — What  Tory  will 
nut  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn's  last  octave  u prophetic 
one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of  the  forth - 
1 coming  of  this,  the  first  complete  and  immutilated 
edition  of  Don  Juan  1” 

January  30,  1S33.) 


* | Tins  “ Dedication”  was  suppressed,  in  1810,  with  Lord 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ; but,  shortly  after  his  death,  its 
existence  became  notorious,  m consequence  of  an  urticle  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  generally  ascribed  lo  Sir  John 
llobhousc ; and,  for  several  years,  the  verses  have  been 
selling  m the  streets  as  a broadside.  It  could,  therefore, 
serve  no  purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occasion.) 

* [Coleridge’s  “ Biographta  Literana”  appeared  in  1817.J 

* {*•  When,  some  years  ago,  a gentleman,  the  chief  writer 
and  conductor  of  a celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  Its 
hostility  to  Mr.  Southey,  spent  a day  or  two  at  Keswick, 
lie  was  circumstantially  informed  bv  what  senes  of  acci- 
dents it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey, 
and  1 had  become  neighbors  ; and  how  utterly  groundless 
was  the  s-upposition,  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  be 
longing  to  any  common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense, 
confirmed  by  the  long-established  models  of  the  lx-st  tunes 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  KngUmd : and  still  more 
groundless  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Southey  (for.  its  to  tnyseif, 

1 have  published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  im- 
portance, ns  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous  lo  mention  my 
name  at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
a poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  Ins 
works  had  been  published,  not  only  previously  to  any  ac- 
quaintance between  them,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  him- 
self had  written  any  Hung  but  ui  a diction  ornate,  and  uni- 
formly sustained  ; when,  too,  the  slightest  examination 
will  make  it  evident,  that  between  those  and  the  nfier- 
wntings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other  difference  > 
than  that  of  a progressive  degree  of  excellence,  from  pro- 

Sressive  development  of  power,  and  progressive  facility 
rom  habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet,  among  the 
first  articles  which  this  man  w totc  afier  his  return  from 
Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  ‘the  School  of  whi 
ning  and  hytiochondnaoal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lake*”’ — 
Cot.  Kainate.] 
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V. 

\ou — Gentlemen  ! by  dint  of  long  wcliiHion 
From  better  company,  hay*  kept  your  own 
At  Keswick,1  and,  through  utilt  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  hurt  have  grown 
To  deem  as  a most  logical  conclusion. 

That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a narrowness  iu  such  a notion,  [ocean. 
Which  makes  ine  wish  you’d  change  your  lakes  for 

VI. 

I would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a vice, 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 

You  have  your  salary  ; was  *t  for  that  you  wrought? 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise* 
You’re  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still, 

And  duly  sealed  on  the  immortal  hill. 

VII. 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes  ; — let  them  go — 

To  you  I envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  fee|  the  inherent  glow: 

Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
’Gainst  you  the  questiou  with  posterity. 

VIII. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses. 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need  ; 

And  recollect  a poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  uud  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

Heihat  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  lie 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion  ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  nppc||ant*  go 

To— God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 

X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 


If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  “ Miltonic"  mean  “ eubl&U 
He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a crime ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 

Think’st  thou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man — urise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  more 
The  blood  of  monnrehs  with  his  prophecies. 

Or  he  alive  again — again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes. 

And  heartless  daughters  — worn — and  pale’ — and 
Would  he  adore  a sultan?  he  obey  [poor; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh ?* 

XII. 

Cold -blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miw  tvx.it! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gore. 

And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Transferr’d  to  gorge  upou  a sister  shore, 

The  vulgnrest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd, 

And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 
Ineffably — legitimately  vile, 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 

Nor  even  u sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  Maze 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil. 

That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a notion 
Of  eudlewt  torment*  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 
Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 
Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 

1 Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 

A tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains, 
With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  mutter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  hind, 
Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters, & — blind 
To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 


» [Mr.  Southey  is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  re- 
sided at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time 
on  Grasmere,  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  Mount  Ity- 
daj,  near  Ambleside . Professor  Wilson  possesses  an  ele- 
gant villa  on  Windermere  Coleridge,  Lam  be,  Lloyd,  and 
others  classed  by  the  Ivlin  burgh  Review  in  the  Lake  School, 
never,  we  believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
I country.] 

* Wordsworth’s  place  may  be  in  the  Customs— it  is.  I 
think,  in  that  or  the  Excise— besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale’s table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
rasite licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a hardened  alacrity  ; the 
j converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 
I sycophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

•“Pale,  but  not  cadaverous ."  — Mil  ton’s  two  elder 
, daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  him  of  his  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  lus  house.  He., 
! Mlc.  ills  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a parent  and 

I a scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful  Hayley  com- 
pares him  to  Lear.  See  part  third.  Life  of  Milton,  by  W. 
Hayley,  (or  Hailey,  as  spell  in  the  edition  before  ine.) 


« Or,— 

“ Would  L*  subside  into  a hackney  Laureate— 

A scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn'd  Iscariot »” 

I doubt  if  **  Laureate”  and  “ Iscariot"  be  good  rhymes,  but 
must  sav,  ns  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged 
him  to  rhyme  with— 

“ I,  John  Sylvester, 

Lay  with  your  sister.” 

Jonson  answered  — “ I,  Hen  Jonson,  Jay  with  your  wife.” 
Sylvester  answered,—"  That  is  not  rhyme.”—"  No,"  said 
Ben  Jonson  ; “ but  it  is 

* For  the  character  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  minister 
at  the  court  of  Arradius,  see  Gibbon.  | " Eutropius.  one  of  i he 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
1 ed  the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
I and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  lus 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a Itomun 
magistrate  and  general.  Bonietnnes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
. blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
j judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues ; and  sometimes 
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Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  iu  ice, 

Its  very  cciragc  stagnates  to  a '♦ice 

1 

XVI. 

I Where  sliall  I turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I will  never  feel  them  ; — Italy  ! 

Thy  late  reviving  Koninn  soul  des[>onds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-tiling  breathed  o’er  thee — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin’s  yet  green  wounds, 
Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 

Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still, 

And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 

Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I proceed  to  dedicate, 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  yon. 

And,  if  iu  flattering  strains  I do  not  predicate, 

’Tis  that  I still  retain  my  “ bull'  and  blue 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate: 

Apostney  V so  fashionable,  too, 

To  keep  one  creed’s  a task  grown  quite  Herculean  ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian?* 

Venice,  Sept.  16,  ISIS. 


appeared  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
amt  armor  of  a hero.  Ttie  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
j always  betrays  a weak  and  ill'-regu  luted  mind:  nor  does 
: Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  de- 
sign by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
i former  habits  of  life  had  not  ml  reduced  him  to  the  study  of 
I the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  t ho  field  : Ins  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators  ; the  Cloths  expressed  a w ish  Umt  sue  A a general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name 
of  the  minister  was  branded  w uli  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a public  character.” — Gibbon.) 

1 (Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  Ins  time  adopted  a 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff:  hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  Ac.) 

i '■l  I allude  not  to  our  friend  I.andor's  hero,  the  traitor 
• Count  Julian,  hut  to  Gibbon’s  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  “The 
A]>oMaic.’’ 

* (Regun  at  Venice,  September  6 ; finished  Nov.  1,  1618.) 

* l We  find  the  follow  ing  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 

Poet’s  MS.  of  Canto  1. 

“ I would  to  heaven  that  I were  so  much  clay. 

As  1 am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling — 
Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away— 

And  lor  the  future— (but  I write  this  reeling, 

Hat  mg  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 

>'<>  that  I seem  to  stand  U|x>n  the  ceiling) 

1 say— the  future  is  n serious  matter— 

\ ud  so  -for  God's  sake — hock  and  soda-water  !”] 

s t Remodelled  under  the  name  of  "Don  Juan,”  “The 
Libertine.”  xc.  a c . the  old  Spanish  tpiniuol  play,  entitled 
“ Atlu-isia  Fulminato.”  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
momcdi  ru-s.  has  hail  its  day  of  favor  in  every  country 
! throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  tile  regular 
) since . under  the  title  of  “ El  Burlndor  dc  Sevilla  y Combi- 
; dado  de  Pierra,’’ by  Gabriel  Tellez.  1 he  coten,,  orary  of  Cal- 
deron. It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  cticogniui,  and 
performed  with  so  much  success  in  tins  language,  not  only 
in  Italy  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Moli^re,  shortly  before  his 
1 death,  produced  a comedy  m five  acts,  called  “ Don  Juan  ; 

! on.  Le  Fc.stm  dc  Pierre.”  This  piece  was,  in  1677,  put  into 
verse  by  T.  Corneille  ; and  thus  it  has  been  performed  on 
the  French  stage  ever  since.  In  1076,  Shadw ell,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Orydcn  in  tliclaurentcship.  introduced  the  subject 
' into  this  country,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  •*  Libertine  but  he 
made  Ins  hero  so  unboundedly  wicked,  ns  to  exceed  the 
i limits  o'  probability.  In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mo- 
zart's celebrated  opera,  the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  ns 
; a travelling  rake,  who  practises  everywhere  the  arts  of  sc- 
i duclmu.  and  who,  for  his  numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally 
consumed  by  flames  coram  pupufo,  or.  ns  Lord  Byron  has 
it,— “ gent  to  the  devil  somcwlml  ere  his  tunc.”j 

« | Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  dis- 
' tmcsion  m the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto 
Uctlo,  died  iu  1757.) 

' (.Second  son  of  George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.and  still  more  sont  that 
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CANTO  TIIE  FIRST- 


I. 

I want  a hero:  an  iiiicoininon  want, 

When  even-  year  ami  month  sends  forth  a new  one,  | 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 

The  nge  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one  ; 
j Of  such  us  these  I should  not  care  to  vaunt,* 

I’ll  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Hon  Juan — 

1 We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, 

| Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

II. 

Vernon,*  the  butcher  Cumberland,1  Wolfe,"  Hawke* 
Prince  Ferdinand, 10  Granby,11  Burgoyue,11  Kcppel,1* 
Evil  and  good,  hrtve  haJ  ’heir  tithe  of  talk,  [Howe,14 
And  fill’d  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now  ; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Bampio’s  monarchs  stalk, 
Followers  of  fame,  “ nine  furrow’’  of  that  sow 
Franco,  too,  had  Buonaparte11  and  Dumourier 
Recorded  in  the  Monitour  and  Courier. 


of  Cullodcn.  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  1746.  The 
Duke,  however,  obscured  Ins  fame  by  the  cruel  abuse  which  [ 
lie  made,  or  suffered  Ins  soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victory,  t 
lie  died  in  1765.) 

* ( General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  whilst  lighting  against  the  French  in  1758.) 

» [ In  1758,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  the 
French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

In  1765  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
and  died,  full  of  honors,  in  1781.) 

,# | Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunsw  ick,  who  gained  the  victory 
of  Mimlen.  In  170‘J,  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse. 
He  died  m 1782.) 

11  (Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland— signalized  himself 
in  1745.  on  the  in  fusion  by  Prince  Charles : and  was  con- 
stituted, in  1758.  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Ger- 
many. He  died  in  1778.) 

w f An  English  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1762,  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga  ; but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his 
army,  to  General  Gates.  Died  m 1782.) 

1J  [Second  son  of  the  Eitrl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged,  in  1778.  the 
French  fleet  off  Uslinnt.  which  contrived  to  escape : he  was, 
in  consequence,  tried  bv  a court  martial,  and  honorably  ac- 
quitted. lie  sliest  in  17s6.) 

11 1 Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions 
during  the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  and, 
bringing  the  enemy  to  nn  action  on  the  1st  of  June,  1784, 
obtained  n splendid  victory.  He  died  in  1788.J 

15  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  MS.  ihc  following  note  to  this 
stanza : — “ In  the  eighth  nnd  concluding  lecture  of  Mr. 
Hazhtfs  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution. I am  accused  of  having  ‘ lauded  Bonaparte  to  the 
skies  a.  the  hour  of  his  success,  nnd  then  peevishly  w reaking 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  niv  idolatry.’’  The  first 
lnics  I overwrote  upon  Bonaparte  were  the  ‘ Ode  to  Na- 
poleon.’ [see  nntt,  p.  470.)  after  his  abdication  in  1614.  All  { 
that  I have  ever  written  on  that  subject  has  been  done  since  | 
his  decline  ;— I never  * met  him  in  the  hour  of  Ins  success.’ 

1 have  considered  his  character  at  different  periods,  in  its  f 
strength  and  m its  weakness : by  his  zealots  I am  accused  of  j 
injustice— by  his  enemies  as  his  warmest  partisan  ; m many  j 
publications,  both  English  and  foreign. 

“ For  the  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I have  high  nnthori-  j 
ty.  A year  and  some  months  ago.  I had  the  pleasure  of  sec-  [ 
ing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  honorable  Douglas  Kmnaird.  , 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  lie  had  been  | 
honored  with  a presentation  to,  and  some  interviews  with, 
one  of  the  nearest  family  connections  of  Nn|tolcon,  r Eu- 
gene Bcauharnuis.’}  During  one  of  these,  he  lead  and 
translated  the  lines  alluding  to  Bonaparte,  in  Ihc  third 
Canto  of  Childc  Harold,  (ante,  p.  42.)  lie  informed  me.  that 
he  was  authorized  by  the  illustrious  personage-  (still  ,e 
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in. 

Bamave,-  Bruaot,1  Coodorcet ,*  Mirabeau,1 

Potion,*  Clootx,*  I Linton,1  Murat,*  La  Fayette,* 
Were  French,  and  famous  jieople,  as  we  know  ; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert,1*  Iloch®,11  Marceau,1*  Lumie*,11  Denoix,* 
With  many  of  the  nuiitury  set,  [Moreau,1* 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  limes, 

But  not  at  nil  adapted  to  my  rliyniee. 

IV. 

Xeliyjo  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war. 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn’d  ; 

There  ’«  no  more  to  be  sukl  of  Trafalgar, 

'Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd  ; 

Because  the  army  ’h  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern’d ; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon* 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  ami  sane, 

A good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  tin*  same  none  ; 

But  then  they  Rhone  not  on  the  pnct*H  page. 

And  so  have  been  forgotten  : — 1 condemn  none, 

But  can’t  find  any  in  the  preneat  age 
Fit  for  my  poem,  (that  is,  for  my  new  one ;} 

So,  on  I said,  I'll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan." 

VI. 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  “ in  median  re«,” 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road,)* 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene’er  you  please, 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode, 

While  seated  after  diuuer  at  his  ease. 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  utiodc, 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 

Which  nerves  the  happy  couple  for  a tavern. 

cognised  as  such  by  the  Legitimacy  in  Europe!—  to  whom 
they  were  read,  to  ‘■ay,  Ihut  *tkr  drhii'alion  va*  rompifU,’ 
or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  in- 
duces me  to  publish  this  fact but  Mr.  Ilazliit  accuses  mv 
inconsistency,  ami  infers  rny  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  he  will 
admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate family  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I tell  Mr.  HiuJitt,  that 
I never  Haltered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned 
him  since  Ins  full.  I wrote  what  1 think  are  ihe  incredible 
antitheses  of  his  character. 

*•  Mr.  Ilazliit  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  mt/ttlf  in 
Childe  Harold.  Itc.  Ate.  1 have  denied  this  long  ago  - but. 
even  were  it  true.  Locke  tells  us,  tlmt  all  his  knowledge  of 
! human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
! mind.  From  Mr.  II  azl ill's  opinion  of  my  poetry  1 do  not  ap- 

■ pea!  ; but  1 request  that  gentleman  not  ti>  insult  me  by  tin- 

■ puting  the  basest  of  crimes.— -viz.  ‘ praising  publicly  the 
same  man  whom  I wished  to  depreciate  in  Ins  adversity 

J the  fin t linn*  1 ever  wrote  on  Bonaparte  were  m his  dis- 
praise, in  1*14.— the  foil,  though  not  at  all  in  his  favor, 
were  more  impartial  and  discriminative,  in  1*1*.  Has  he 
become  more  fortunate  since  IM4  Hyrrm,  Venrtt,  |Sl'J.”J 

1 (Ban.  nc.niifi  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  m 1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Asscmhlv  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  lie  was  sent 
to  conduct  them  to  Paris,  lie  was  guillotined,  Nov.,  1793  ) 

* [Brissot  de  Wnrvtlle,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published 
several  tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown 
into  the  Basilic.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  17»9.  Hu  was 

i led  to  Ine  guillotine,  Oct.,  1793.) 

f * (Condorcet  « ;i«,  in  1791,  apjiointed  president  of  the  Le- 
1 gislative  Assembly.  Having,  in  1793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
| stituUon.  he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he 
: was  on  the  follow  ing  mot  mug  found  dead,  apparently  from 
1 poison.  His  works  are  collected  in  twenty-one  volumes.] 

* 4 [Miniheau,  so  well  know  u ns  one  of  the  chief  promoters 

of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791. J 

* 1 Pel  ion.  mayor  of  Paris  m 1791.  took  an  active  part  in 
' the  imprisonment  of  Ihe  king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  ob- 
. ject  of  suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refii"'1  in  the  de- 
1 partmeut  uf  the  Calvados;  where  his  body  was  found  in  a 
j field,  half-devoured  by  wolves.) 

■ [John  Baptiste  .better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
! Amtchar-isj  t’lootz.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
| ventioii,  he  described  himself  as  “ the  orator  of  the  human 
i race."  Being  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  m 1794.  con- 
i demned  to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to  lie  decap* 

. itated  Hie  last,  as  he  wished  lo  make  some  observations 
i essential  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
heads  of  the  others  wore  fulling  ; a request  obligingly  com- 
plied with  ] 

* (Danton  played  a very  important  part  during  the  first 
, years  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
i he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures 

led  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  179*2.  Being  de- 
nounced to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career 
on  the  guillotine,  in  1794.1 

* [This  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th 
August,  and  in  the  assassinations  of  September,  1792.  In 
May,  1793,  he  wits  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him ; but  his 
bloody  career  was  arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in 
the  person  of  Charlotte  Corde.) 

* fOf  all  the.se  “ famous  (ample,**  the  Geueral  was  the 
last  survivor.  He  died  in  IKH.| 

w [Joubert  distinguished  hnn-rlf  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotle.  MiIIcmiiio,  Cnva,  Montebello,  Kivnli. 
and  especially  m the  Tyrol.  He  whs  afterwards  opposed 
to  8uw arrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Novi. J 
11  (In  1790.  Hochc  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from 
Brest;  but.  n storm  dispersing  the  Heel,  the  plnu  failed. 
Alter  his  return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  anil  Meu.se ; but  died  suddenly,  m September, 
1797,  11  was  supposed  of  jioison.j 
•>  (General  Mmrcrau  first  di-tingm-hcd  himself  in  La 
Vendee  Hr  was  killed  by  a rule-ball  at  Altcrkerchen. 
Her  unit,  p 44.) 

**  f Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  at  > 
Millesiiuo,  Lodi,  Aboukir  Ai  re.  Montela'llo,  Austcrlitz,  1 
Jena,  Pultusk.  Breuss  Eylau,  Fnedland, 'I'udela.  Saragossa,  i 
Krhmuhl,  ami.  lastly,  at  Kslmg  , where,  m May,  IfiW,  lie  ! 
was  killed  by  a cannon-shot.) 

14  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battle*  of  Cbebreiss 
and  o*  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  .i  cannon-ball  at  Marengo, 
just  us  victory  declared  for  the  French. J 
**(Onnof  Ine  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  gen- 
erals. In  1HI3.  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Najmleon  in 
Russia,  he  joined  the  allied  armies,  lie  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  I8I3.J 

* [•*  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,"  fcc.— H«r. 

••  Before  great  Agamemnon  reigu'd. 

Reigu‘d  kings  as  great  as  be.  and  brave, 

Whose  huge  ambition  ’*  now  contain'd 
In  the  small  compass  of  a grave  . 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 

No  banl  hud  they  to  make  ull  time  their  own." 

Fiuni ib,  p 223.] 

n [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original  **  Atheista  Ful- 
minato, " says—-  Bank,  fortune,  wit*  talent,  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  liberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood  —all  those  ad- 
vantages, elevuled  by  the  habits  and  s y input lues  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
in  “ Don  Juan.'  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a godless  na- 
ture. as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all 
things,  events,  and  appearance.-,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses, and  actions.  OlH-Jicncoto  na- 
ture is  the  only  virtue : the  gratification  of  the  passions  and 
appetites  her  only  dictate  : each  individual's  self-will  the 
sole  organ  through  w inch  nulure  utters  her  commands,  and 
4 Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  ! 

For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual's  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself.'’* 

Sec  ScitlLLEE'B  WaHrnttrin-1 
w [“  Semper  ad  eventum  festinnt,  et  in  medias  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  audltorem  rapit.** 

*•  But  to  the  grand  event  he  sjiccds  his  course. 

And  bears  his  readers,  with  impetuous  force, 

Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  w hole  design." 

Fiucu.] 
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VII. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning  ; 

Tho  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  tut  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I shall  open  with  a line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  ho  born,  a pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women1 — ho 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  bo  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb5 — and  1 quite  agree  ; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  uoue  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ; — 

Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A noble  stream,  and  call’d  tho  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

Ilis  father’s  name  was  Jrtse — Don,  of  course, 

A true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  ho  traced  his  sourco 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain  ; 

A better  cuvulier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  ugain, 

Than  Jrtse,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Hegot — but  that ’s  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

ilis  mother  was  a learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equall’d  by  her  wit  alone 
She  mude  tho  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 

And  even  tho  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 
Fiudiug  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  tho  things  thut  she  did. 

XI. 

Her  memory  was  n mine : she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lopfi, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter’s  copy  ; 
For  her  Feinagle's  were  a useless  art,3 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 
Could  never  make  a memory  so  fine  as 
Thut  which  udorn’d  the  bruin  of  Donna  Inez.4 

XII. 

Her  favorite  scicnco  was  the  mathematical, 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity  ;* 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  Was  fairly  what  I cull 
A prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin. 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  1 won’t  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  f *he  Lord’s  prayer" 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — l n nearly  sure  ; 

She  read  some  French  rov.iance*  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 

At  leisst  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a problem, 

As  if  she  deem’d  that  mystery  would  ennoble  ’em. 

XIV. 

Sho  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  ’em  ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 

But  I must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  wlio’ve  seen  ’em, 
But  this  I heard  her  say,  and  can’t  bo  wrong, 

And  all  may  thiuk  which  way  their  judgments  lean 
’em,  [am,’ 

“ ’Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  * I 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n.” 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  look'd  a lecture, 
Each  eye  a sermon,  and  her  brow  a homily, 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,* 

The  Law’s  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector, 
Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 

Ono  sad  example  more,  that  “ All  is  vanity," — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  “ Insanity.”) 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a walking  calculation, 

Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels  stepping  from  their  covers,’ 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  lwoks  on  education,'1 

Or  “ Ca-lebs’  Wifo’’*  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality’s  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy’s  self  a flaw  discovers; 

To  others’  share  let  “female  errors  fall,” 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

> f*  The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  handsome, 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englislunan — added  to  the 
most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  most  de- 
cent in  the  world.  Certainly,  they  arc  fascinating ; but 
their  minds  have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue.”— Hyron  Letters,  1809.) 

* Quicn  no  ha  visto  Sevilla,  no  liu  visto  maravilla.") 

* [Profess?  Feiimgle,  of  Baden,  who.  in  1812,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  " Kluts ,”  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  at  the  lloyal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

♦ ( *•  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them  : wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  w as  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible. 
She  was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  p'in- 
cipljs  squared  mathematically." — Byron  Letters.] 

» [••  Little  she  spoke— but  what  she  sjmke  was  Attic  all. 
With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity.”— MS.) 

• (Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  Ins  lady  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber. and  committed  suicide  on  the  2d  of  November,  ISIS.— 
••  But  there  wil»  come  a day  of  reckoning,  even  if  1 should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I have  at  least  seen  Uoinilly  shivered,  who 
w as  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 
—when,  alter  taking  my  retainer,  ho  went  over  to  them— 
when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  gods — did 
he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  s natural  event— 

a severe, domestic,  but  an  expected  and  common  calamity — 
would  lay  his  carcass  in  a cross-road,  or  stump  his  name  in 
a verdict  of  lunacy!  Did  he  (who  in  his  sexagenary  * * *) 
reflect  or  consider  what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country, 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  aliar,— and  this  at  a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar- 
rassed. and  my  inind  Imd  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of  dis- 
appointment— while  I was  yet  young,  and  might  have  re- 
formed what  might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct,  aiul  retrieved 
what  was  perplexing  m my  affairs ! But  he  is  in  his 
grave,"  Ac. — Byron  Letters,  June,  1819.] 

’(Maria  Edgeworth,  author  of  “Treatise  on  Practical 
Education.”  "Castle  llackrent,”  Ac.,  Ac  , Ac.—"  In  181.1,” 
says  Lord  Byron,  I recollect  to  have  met  Miss  Edgeworth 
in  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  She  was  a nice  little 
unassuming  * Jeannie  Deatis-lookmg  body,'  as  we  Scotch 
say  ; and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her 
conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself.  One  would  never 
have  guessed  she  could  write  her  name;  whereas  her 
father  talked,  no/  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if 
nothing  else  was  worth  writing.”— Byron  Diary,  1821.) 

s ("Comparative  View  of  ihe  New  Plan  of  Education," 
“ Teacher's  Assistant,”  Ac.,  Ac.] 

* [Hannah  More’s  " Coelcbs  in  Search  of  a Wife  ” Ac.  • 
sermon-like  novel,  which  had  great  success  at  the  time, 
and  is  now  forgotten.] 
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1 XVII. 

Oh  . she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modem  female  saint’s  comparison  ; 

So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison  ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison: 

' In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 

Sate  thino  “ incomparable  oil,”  Macassar!1 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 

Where  our  first  parents  never  learn’d  to  kiss 
Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,* 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours,) 
Don  Jdse,  like  a lineal  son  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learn’d. 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  hud  a mind, 

And  never  dreum’d  his  lady  was  concern’d  ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a kingdom  or  a house  o’erturn’d, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a mistress,  some  said  two ; 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 

A great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a saint  to  bear  it, 

And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities 
But  then  she  had  a devil  of  a spirit, 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  op|>ort unities  escape 
Of  getting  her  liego  lord  into  a scrape. 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  und  days,  so  unprepared, 
That  you  might  “ brain  them  with  their  lady's  fau  ;”4 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXII. 

’Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  bom  and  bred, 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 

I don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  bead, 

I'm  a plain  man,  und  in  a single  station, 

But — Oh  ! ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all  I 

XXIII. 

Don  J6se  and  his  lady  quarrell’d — ir hy. 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 

Though  several  thousand  |>eople  chose  to  try, 

’Twus  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine  ; 

I loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity  ; 

But  if  there ’s  any  thing  in  which  I shine, 

’Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends’  uffairs. 

Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind  ; 

I think  the  foolish  people  were  jiossess'd, 

For  neither  of  them  could  I ever  find, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 

But  that  ’«  no  matter,  and  the  worst ’s  behind, 

For  little  Juan  o’er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A pail  of  housemaid’s  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A little  curly-headed,  good-for-uotliing, 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth  ; 

His  parents  ne’er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth  ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 
To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVI. 

Don  Jftse  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhuppy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead  ;* 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smother’d  fire  broke  out, 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt.8 

XXVII. 

For  Inez  call’d  some  druggists,  and  physicians, 

And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  vtad ,’ 

But  as  ho  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad; 

> “ Description  des  vertus  incomparables  dc  I’Huile  de  Ma- 
exssar.”  See  the  Advertisement. 

* ["  Where  alt  was  innocence  and  quiet  bliss.” — MS.] 

* (“  And  so  she  seem'd,  in  all  outside  formalities."— MS.] 

* [“  11  y this  hand,  if  I were  now  by  this  rascal,  I could 
brain  him  with  his  lady’s  fan.”— Shaksckakk.) 

a (“Wishing  each  othei  damn'd,  divorced,  or  dead.”— MS.) 

« fLady  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, on  a visit  to  her  father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Bvron  was,  in  a short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They 
had  parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a letter, 
full  of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to 
acquaint  Lord  ltyron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
At  the  time  when  he  hud  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  hail  been  fast  Cather- 
ine around  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  ar- 
rived at  their  utmost  — Moore.  “The  facts  are :— I left 
London  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1816.  I-or«I  Byron  had  sig- 
nified to  me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire  that  I 
should  leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I could  con- 

vemently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue 
of  a journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously  to  my  de- 
parture, it  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  nnnd,  that 
Lord  Bvron  was  under  the  influence  of  insanity.  This  opin- 
ion was  derived  in  a great  measure  from  the  communica- 
tions made  to  ine  by  lus  nearest  relatives  and  personal  at- 
tendant, who  had  more  opportunities  than  myself  of  ob- 
serving him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  m town.  It 
was  even  represented  to  me  lhat  he  was  in  danger  of  de- 
stroying himself.  With  the  eoneurrenee  of  his  family.  I had 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie  as  a friend  (Jan.  8th)  respecting  this 
supposed  malady.  On  acquainting  him  with  the  stair  of  the 
case,  and  with  Lord  Byron’s  desire  that  I should  leave  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might  bo  advisable 
as  an  experiment,  assuming  the  fact  of  mental  derangement : 
for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could 
not  pronounce  a positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  enjoin- 
ed that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  I should  avoid 
all  but  light  and  soothing  topics.  Under  these  impressions 
I left  London,  determined  to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr. 
Baillie.”—  Lady  tiyron.\ 

t [“  I was  sunirised  one  day  by  a Doctor  (I)r.  Baillie)  and 
a Lawyer  (I)r.  Lushington)  almost  forcing  tlicinse1'  es  at  the 
same  time  into  my  room.  I did  not  know  t:l)  after'R'ards  the 
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Yd  when  tliry  ask'd  her  for  her  drposilious, 

No  sort  of  explanation  coulrl  be  had, 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  mall  and  (5od 
Required  this  conducl — which  seem'd  very  odd. 
XXVIII. 

She  kept  a journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 

And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  bonk*  and  letters, 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  te  quoted  ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

Beside*  her  good  old  grandmother,  (who  doted  ;) 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  mid  judges, 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill’d,  und  nobly  chose 
Never  to  say  a word  ateul  them  inure — 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  thut  rose, 

And  saw  A is  agonies  with  such  sublimity. 

That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  " What  magnanimity!” 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us. 
Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ; 

*Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem’d  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends  ; 

And  what  the  lawyers  cull  a 44  tnnlus  animus” 
Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Revenge  in  person  *s  certainly  no  virtue, 

But  then  'tis  not  my  fault,  if  others  hurl  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 

And  help  them  with  a lie  or  two  additional, 

I'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — no  more  ib 
Any  one  else— they  were  become  traditional ; 
Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all : 


And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 

I>rud  scutulata  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 
XXXII. 

Their  friend*1  hud  tried  at  reconciliation,* 

Then  their  relations,*  who  made  matters  worse 
(’Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  1st  test  to  have  recourse — 

I can’t  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce,4 
Bui  scarce  a fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jdse  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died  : and  most  unluckily,  because, 

According  to  all  hints  I could  collect 
From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws, 
(Although  tlpur  talk’s  obscure  and  circumspect,) 
His  death  contrived  to  sjwil  a churmiug  cause  ; 

A thousand  pities  ulso  with  respect 
To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah  ! he  died ; and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers*  fees : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A priest  the  other — ut  least  so  they  say: 

1 ask’d  the  doctors  ufter  his  disease — 

Ho  died  of  the  slow  fever  call’d  the  tertian. 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Y et  Jose  was  an  honorable  man, 

That  I must  say.  who  anew  him  very  well ; 
Therefore  Itis  frailties  I’ll  no  further  scan, 

Indeed  there  wero  no!  many  more  to  tell: 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  und  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  X imia’s,  (who  Was  also  named  PonipiliiiB,)* 

He  had  been  ill  brought  tip,  and  was  tern  bilious.* 


real  object  of  their  visit.  I thought  their  questions  singular, 
frivolous,  ami  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  im|>ertiiirtit  : 
but  what  should  1 have  thought,  if  I had  known  that  they 
were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity  ? I have  no  doubt 
that  my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational 
or  consistent,  for  iny  imagination  was  heated  with  oilier 
t lungs,  lint  Dr.  Baillic  could  not  conscientiously  make  me 
out  a certificate  for  IJedlutn  ; and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave 
a more  favorable  report  to  his  employers.  I do  not,  how  - 
ever, tax  Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction;  probably  she 
was  not  privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mo- 
ther always  detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to 
conceal  it  hi  tier  house."'— Lord  Hyron.  *•  My  mother  al- 
ways treated  Lord  B.  w ith  an  affectionate  consideration  and 
indulgence,  win  h extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his 
Iceiitius.  N’eve.  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in 
her  wlux..  utercourse  with  hint.”— Lady  Byron.] 

1 [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  Ate.  Stc.) 

3 [••  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation.” — MS.] 

* (The  Right  Honorable  R.  Wiimot  Horton,  Sec.  The  fol- 
low mv  is  from  a fragment  of  a novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
in  I s I * ;«—**  A few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends ; and  a few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with 
my  son,  .*;i  a visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  1 did  not  ac- 
company her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before, 
but  was  to  join  the  family  m their  Moorish  chateau  within 
a few  weeks.  Dunne  her  journey,  I received  a very  affec- 
tionate letter  from  Horinii  Josephs,  apprizing  me  of  the 
welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau. 
I received  another,  siill  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in 
very  fond,  and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately. 
As  1 w as  preparing  to  «ct  out  from  Seville,  1 received  a third 
— this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jos*  di  Cardoso,  who  re- 
quested me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  mv  marriage, 
l answered  turn  with  equal  politeness,  that  1 would  do  no 
such  thing.  A fourth  letter  arrived— it  was  from  Donna 
Josephs,  in  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


w as  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I requested  the  reason 
by  return  of  post : she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
give  any— but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman 
1 then  inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  prect 
ding  affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Aragon. 
She  answered,  that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  of  my 
senses— that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myselt,  I had  emty 
to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  mv  wa  with- 
out difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso’s,  I should  there  .lave 
found  the  tendercst  of  w ives  and— a strait  waistcoat.  I luul 
nothing  to  reply  to  this  niece  of  aflectmn.  but  a reiteration 
of  mv  request  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  1 was  an- 
swered, that  they  would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  menn  time,  our  domestic  discrepancy  had  Istceinc  a 
public  topic  of  discussion;  and  the  world,  which  always 
decides  justly,  not  only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia,  deter- 
mined thut  I was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  .Spam  could 
produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  to 
comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  which 
could  not,  be  committed  . and  little  less  than  an  auto-da-fe 
was  anticipated  us  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adversity— it  was  -i*-,  the 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  round  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and 
console  mo  with  their  disapprobation.  They  told  me  all 
that  was.  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject  They 
shook  their  heads— they  exhorted  me— deplored  me  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and— went  to  dinner.”] 

4 (“  The  lawyers  recommended  a divorce.”— US. J 

* “ primus  qui  legihus  urbeni 

Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  ter -a 
Missus  in  iitiperiuin  magnum.**— Viro. 

• He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  J j biliom- 

Or, 

“ The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bilious  MS  J 
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XXXVI. 

WhateYr  might  bo  hit)  WOfthlewueflR  or  worth. 

Poor  fellow  ! ho  had  many  thing*  to  wound  him. 
Let ‘s  own — since  it  cull  do  no  good  on  earth' — 

It  was  u trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  lw**tde  hi*  desolate  hearth,  [him.3 

Where  all  hi*  household  gods  lay  tduver'd  round 
No  choice  was  left  In*  feeling*  or  hi*  pride. 

Stive  death  or  Doctor*'  Common* — *o  he  died.9 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  n chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  land.*, 
Which,  with  a long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  projier  hand* : 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answer'd  hut  to  nature’*  just  demand*; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother4. 

In  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widow*,  she 

Resolved  that  Jmui  should  he  quite  a paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree: 

(Hi*  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dame  from  Aragon.) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry. 

In  cuse  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 
He  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a fortress — or  a nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 

And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutor*  whom  for  him  she  hired, 

Was,  that  hi*  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 

Arts,  sciences,  no  brunch  was  made  a mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  ull  such  a*  could  lie  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 
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I In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read; 

But  not  a page  of  any  thiug  that 's  loose. 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  ujwcie*, 

Was  ever  suffer’d,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XLI. 

Ilis  classic  studies  made  a little  puzzle. 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  god*  and  goddesses. 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  ruined  a bustle, 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  time*  a tussle, 

And  for  their  .'Enrids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,* 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XLII. 

Ovid  ’*  a rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 
Anacreon's  moral*  are  a still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a decent  poem, 

I don’t  think  Sappho’s  Ode  a good  example. 
Although  Longinus*  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wing*  more  nti.Je  ; 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
< Beginning  w’ith  “ Formasutn  Pastor  Cory  don.” 

XU1I. 

; Lucretius'  irreligiou  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 

I can’t  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 

For  shaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  us  to  lie  downright  rmle  ;3 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  lie  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  f 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

The  gnawer  part*  ; but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,* 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 

They  only  add  them  ull  in  un  appendix,9 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  un  index  ; 


t 


» [*‘  And  we  may  own— since  he  is 
MS.] 


t now  but  i 
I laid  in  J 


earth.” 


a [“  I could  have  forgiven  the  danger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
»tbod  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  cods  shiv- 
ered around  me.  Do  von  suppose  1 have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it  7 It  has.  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
other  feeling,  ami  I ain  only  a spectator  upon  earth  idl  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offers.** — i/yr«,n  Letters,  Sept.  10,  ISlb. 


41 1 h%_  one  onlj  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  they  poison'd  ’ My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o’er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  Fa  Hero .] 

<*«">  "IS2S2!Si-|“tod'«L'-“w 

* [**  I have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.— My 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  iny  sister's 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  mvself.  are.  or  were,  all 
only  children.  My  sister's  mother  luu.  only  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  marriage,  (herself,  too,  an  oufy  child,)  aud  my 
father  had  only  roe  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother.  Such  a complication  of  aa/v  children,  all 
tending  lo  one  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
most. But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  number  in 
their  litters,— as  lions,  tigers,  ami  even  elephants,  winch 
are  mild  in  comparison.’’—  Hyron  Diary,  1621.] 


• f“  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys.’*— MS. J 

* See  Longinus,  Section  10,  *‘tva  fill  n t tp*  alrt/y  xtidof. 
Ua/»*r.n,  i tjCjv  if  otiroSof."— (The  Odo  alluded  to  is  the 
famous  ^ainwi  ftot  Ktivof  loot  h«m,  c.  r.  X. 


“ Blest  as  th’  immortal  gods  is  he. 

The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee, 

Aud  nears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  Ai.c.j 
* (“To  hear  the  clamor  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  wah  the  times,  that  he 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Vet 
Horace  and  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grossnes* : yet  the 
ngtd  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of  I 
expression*  which  Juvenal,  perhaps,  would  have  rejt eled  ; 
yet  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  Ins  . 
frigid  hcndecasyllables.  which  he  attempts  to  justify  by  the 
example  of  a w riter  to  whose  freedom  tne  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity  ' It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
mqiic  in  the  singular  seventy  with  winch  he  is  censured. 
Ihs  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a tacit  rcpruacli 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indrmnifv  them* 
selves  by  questioning  Hie  Readily  which  they  cannot  b a re-  t 
sped : and  find  a secret  pleasure  in  persuading  or.e  another 
that  ‘this  dreaded  satirist'  was,  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  winch  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  1 find  that  hi*  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is 
directed  nt  her  in  bis  terrible  page,  I forget  the  grossnessof 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design."— Girroao  J • 


l antique  v 

* (“Too  much  their  < modest  > bard  by  the 
( downright ) 

—MS.] 


t elision.” 

) omission.” 


* Fact!  There  is,  or  was.  such  an  edition,  with  all  the 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  toe 
end. 
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XLV. 

For  there  wo  hove  them  nil  “ at  ono  fell  swoop,” 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages  ; 

■ They  stand  forth  inarshall'd  in  a handsome  troop, 
i To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 
j Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  cal!  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 
Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  cither. 

XLVI. 

1 The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a sort  of  way 
j Which  ancient  m:u«-hooks  often  aro,  and  this  all 
Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined  ; and  how  they, 

! Who  saw  those  figures  on  tho  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 

: Is  more  than  I know — But  Don  Juau’s  mother 
| Kept  this  herself,  and  gavo  her  son  another. 

XLVII. 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saiuts ; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured, 

So  well  not  ono  of  tho  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.1 

XLVIII. 

This,  too.  was  a scal’d  book  to  littlo  Juan — 

I can’t  but  say  thut  his  mamma  was  right, 

If  Buch  an  education  was  the  true  ono. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 

Her  maids  wore  old,  and  if  she  took  u new  one, 
You  might  bo  sure  she  was  a perfect  fright, 

She  did  this  during  even  her  husband’s  lifo — 

I recommend  us  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 

Young  Juan  wax’d  in  goodliucss  and  grace  ; 

At  six  a charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  us  fine  a fuce 

As  e>r  to  man’s  maturer  growth  was  given : 

He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  upace, 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  tho  right  road  to  heavon, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass’d  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I said,  he  wus  a charming  child, 

At  twelve  he  was  a fine,  but  quiet  boy  ; 

Although  in  infancy  u littlo  wild, 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them : to  destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil’d. 

At  least  it  seem’d  so ; and  Ins  mother’s  joy 
Was  to  declare  how  sago,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 


LI. 

I had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I have  thorn  still, 

But  what  I say  is  neither  hero  nor  there : 

I know  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  bo  fair 
From  sirc  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill : 

He  and  his  wifo  were  an  ill-sorted  pair— ■ 

But  scandal ’s  my  aversion — I protest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest. 

LII. 

For  my  part  I say  nothing — nothing — but 
This  I will  say — my  reasons  arc  my  own — 

That  if  I had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school,  (as  God  bo  praised  that  I have  none,) 
’Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone, 

No — no— I’d  send  him  out  betimes  to  college, 

For  there  it  was  I pick’d  up  my  own  knowledge* * 

LIII. 

For  there  ono  learns — ’tis  not  for  mo  to  boast, 
Though  I acquired — but  I pass  over  th*  , 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I since  have  lost : 

I say  that  there  *s  tho  place — but  “ Verbtim  sat,” 

I think  I pick'd  up  too,  us  well  as  most, 

Knowlcdgo  of  matters — but  no  matter  what — 

I never  married — but,  I think,  I know 
That  sons  should  not  bo  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit : ho  seem’d 
Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a page  ; 

And  everybody  hut  his  mother  deem’d 
Him  almost  man ; but  she  flew  in  a rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  huvo  scream’d) 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 

Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 

There  was  tho  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  wero  but  to  give  a feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  tho  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 

Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 

(But  this  lust  similo  is  trite  and  stupid.) 

LVI. 

Tho  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 
Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin  ; 

(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  tho  by  ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a sort  of  sin.) 

When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept,3  of  Donna  Julia’s  kin 
•Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay’d  in  Spain, 

Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 


1 See  his  Confessions,  1. 1.  c.  ix.  By  the  representation 
which  Saint  Augustine  gives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  lie  was  what  we  should  call  a rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague  ; he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 
public  shows  ; he  robbed  his  father  of  every  thing  he  could 
find  ; he  invented  a thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irregularities. 

* (Foreigners  often  ask,  *•  by  what  means  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  eminently  for  the 
performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  is 
secured  f"  First,  I answer,  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 
Eton  and  Oxford,)  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public, 
schools  nnd  universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived 
(in  the  language  of  Uie  prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  “ a 


due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country  both  in  church 
and  state.”  It  is  tn  her  public  schools  and  universities  that 
the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a discipline  which  shallow 
judgments  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undervalue,  ere-  j 
pared  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splen-  I 
did  exceptions,  to  be  sure  ; but  in  my  conscience  I believe,  , 
that  England  would  not  be  what  she  is,  without  her  system 
of  public  education  ; and  that  no  other  country  can  become 
what  England  is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a system. 

— Canning.— I shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  public 
opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so 
many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English  people  — Gibbon.) 

* [“  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  fewer,  trie  on* 
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LVII. 

! She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

| With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

j His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  ahotild  be  ; 

| At  Mteh  alliance*  hia  sires  would  frown, 

< In  ‘hat  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 

| M&nyilig  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunt**,  aud  nieces, 

J Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVI1I. 

j Tms  neatnemsn  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 

Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh  ; 

For  from  a root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh  ; 

| The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 
i But  there’s  a rumor  which  I fain  would  hush,1 

'Tis  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
1 Improving  still  through  every  generation. 

Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ; my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 
Could  he  but  Julia,  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I shall  have  much  to  speak  about,)  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I’m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 

Aud  love  than  cither ; and  there  would  arise 
A something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the 
whole. 

UXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster’d  o’er  a brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth  ; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  a&rial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  benrn  of  youth, 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning;  she,  in  sooth, 
PossMw'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 

1 Her  staturo  tall — I hate  a dumpy  woman. 

LX  II. 

Wedded  sh*  was  some  years,  and  to  a man 
Of  fif*'-,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty; 

And  yet,  I think,  instead  of  such  a one 

'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 
Especially  ill  countries  near  the  sun : 

And  now  I thirk  on ’t,  “ mi  vion  in  mente,” 

Ladies  even  of  Hu*  not*  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty* 

LXIII. 

’Tin  a sad  thing,  I cannot  choose  but  nay, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun, 

Who  cannot  leave  -done  our  helpless  clay, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on. 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  fle«h  is  frail,  mid  so  the  pop!  undone  : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  aud  gods  adultery, 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate  ’«  sultry. 

LX  IV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Send*  sin,  without  a rag  on,  shivering  forth, 

(’Twas  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony*  to  reason  ;) 
Where  juries  cast  lip  what  a wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whatever  sum.  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a huudsome  price, 

Because  it  is  a marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia’s  lord, 

A man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr’d  : 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 

Suffering  each  other’s  foibles  by  accord, 

And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it 

LX VI. 

Julia  was — yet  I never  could  see  why — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a favorite  friend  ; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 

For  not  a line  had  Julia  ever  pc  lin’d : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had,  era  Don  Alfonso’s  marriage, 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage  ; 

LXVII.  ! 

And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso’s  taste ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a more  sleuder  handle 

LXVII  I. 

I can’t  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people’s  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  uwure 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e’er  was  shown  ; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know’,  or  did  not  care, 

Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown: 

I’m  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a way. 

fortunate  Boabdit  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that 
be  might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  into  his 
1 capital.  His  devoted  band  of  ravnhrrs  followed  him  in 
gloomy  silence.  Having  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  la.*!  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a few  steps  more 
would  abut ’from  their  sight  forever.  While  they  yet  looked, 
1 light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ; anil 
presently  a peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings 
was  lost  forever.  The  heart  of  Uoabdil.  softened  by  misfor- 
tunes, ar.d  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain 

itself.  ' Allah  achbar!  God  is  great!*  said  he;  but  the  words  j 
of  resignation  died  upon  lus  lips,  and  be  burst  into  a flood  1 
of  tears.”— Washington  lavixo.) 

■ t“  ru  tell  you  too  . secret-  j whShVoSnfisiuh.'-—  ! 

MS.) 

» ["  Spouses  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue.”— MS  ] 

* For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot  blood 
in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler’s  **  Lives  of  the 
Saints.” 
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Canto  i 


LX  IX. 

t Juan  she  Haw,  und,  as  a pretty  child, 

; Caress’d  him  often — such  a thing  might  bo 

• Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  ho  ; 

But  I am  not  so  sure  I should  have  smiled 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three  ; 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 
Particularly  amongst  sunburnt  nations, 
i 

LXX. 

; VV'hate’er  ln«  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed  ; for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shv. 
Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye  ; 

> There  surely  will  bo  little  doubt  with  some 
i That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 

} But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

• Than  ho  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXX  I. 

Yet  Julia’s  very  coldness  stdl  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  smull  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  hut  left  behiud 
A little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  hlaud 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'Twos  but  a doubt ; but  ne'er  magician's  wand 
Wrought  change  with  nil  Annida’s  fairy  art 
| Like  what  this  light  touch  left  oil  Juan's  heart 

LXX  1 1. 

| And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 

She  look’d  a sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 

As  if  her  heart  bad  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish’d  more  the  whilo 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core  ; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a wile, 

! And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

; And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 

j But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ; as  the  blackest  sky 
) Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  ’tis  still  tho  same  hypocrisy  ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LX  XIV. 

j Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgreiwion, 

J Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left  ; 
i Ali  fliese  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  he  bereft, 

! And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  lovo  is 
! Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a novice. 

LX  XV. 

, Poor  Julia’s  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
j The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honor's,  pride’s,  religion’s,  virtue’s  sake 
i Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a Tarquin  quake : 
She  pray’d  the  Virgiu  Mary  for  her  grace, 

As  being  the  best  judge  of  a lady’s  case. 


1 ( . . .“  Questo  giorno 

Non  piu  legcmmo  avanti." — Dante.) 


LXXVI. 

! She  vow’d  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 

And  next  day  paid  a visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look’d  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 

Which,  by  the  Virgin’s  grace,  let  in  another  ; 
Grateful  she  was,  und  yet  a little  sor< — 

Again  it  opens,  it  can  he  no  other. 

’Tis  surely  Juan  now — No ! I'm  afraid 
That  night  the  Virgiu  was  no  further  pray’d.1 

LXX  VII. 

j She  now  determined  that  a virtuous  woman 
•Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation, 

I That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation ; 

That  is  to  say,  a thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must,  feel  upon  occasion, 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil’s  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a lover 
Might  pleuse  perhaps,  a virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  Is?  the  better  when  they’re  over; 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  ’tis  hut  denial : 

I recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure, 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  bo  no  less  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  “just  such  love  us  mine 
Thus  Julia  said — and  thought  so.  to  be  sure; 

And  so  I’d  have  her  think,  were  I the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  run. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 

A hand  may  first,  and  then  a lip  be  kiss’d ; 

For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a stranger, 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o’er  which  such  love  tnay  he  a ranger 
If  people  go  beyond,  ’tis  quite  a crime, 

But  not  my  fault — I tell  them  all  in  timo 

LXXXI 

I,ovo,  then,  hut  love  withiu  its  proper  limits, 

Was  Julia’s  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan’s  favor,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion  ; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasiou 
He  might  lie  taught,  by  love  and  her  together — 

I really  don’t  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXX  1 1. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,® 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 

And  that  her  honor  was  a rock,  or  rnole, 

Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  disjiensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  he  mention’d  in  the  sequel. 

3 t '*  Conscienza  P assicura, 

La  buona  conipaena  che  I'  uom  frwjehcggia 
Sotto  i’  uabergo  del  esser  puro  ’’—Dante.) 

. 
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LXXXIII. 

Her  plan  she  deem’d  both  innocent  ttnd  feasible, 

And,  surely,  with  a stripling  of  sixteen 
Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that’s  scizuble, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able — 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 
A quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  ! 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  tho  Apostles  would  have  done  ns  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

And  ifln  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a dream ! (and  then  she  sigh’d) 
Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I only  nay  suppose  it — inter  nos. 

(This  should  be  entre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  naught.) 

LXXXV. 

I only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juau  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
Would  fully  suit  a widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  yenrs  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late  ; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.  Now  we’ll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow  ! he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  tho  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid’s  Miss  Medea,1 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  u new  one, 

But  not  ns  yet  imagined  it  could  bo  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  ukirming, 
Which,  with  a little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVII. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idlo,  restless,  slow, 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 

Tormented  with  a wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 

I’m  fond  myself  of  solitudo  or  so, 

But  then,  I beg  it  may  be  understood, 

By  solitude  I mean  a sultan’s,  not 
A hermit’s,  with  a harem  for  a grot. 

LXXXVIII. 

“ Oh  Love  ! in  such  a wilderness  as  this, 

Whero  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thou  art  a god  indeed  divine.” 

1 The  bard  I quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,* 
j With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

For  that  same  twining  "transport  and  security” 

Are  twisted  to  a phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  tho  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels, 

As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  b©  disturb’d  at  meals 

Or  love. — I won’t  say  rnoro  ulxmt  “ entwiued” 

Or  “ transport,”  as  we  knew  till  that  before, 

But  beg  “ Security”  will  bolt  tho  door. 

xc. 

Young  Juan  wander’d  by  tho  glassy  brooks, 

Thinking  unutterable  things  ; he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grow  ; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  wo  read  them  through. 

So  that  their  plan  und  prosody  are  eligible, 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 

He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth,)  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease  ; ho  did  tho  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  turn’d,  without  perceiving  his  condition, 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a metaphysician. 

XCII. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  denco  they  ever  could  have  birth  ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars, 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air-balloons,  aud  of  the  many  bars 
To  |>erfect  knowledge  of  tho  boundless  skies  ; — 

And  theu  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia’s  eyes. 

XCIII. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  uspirations  high, 

Which  some  arc  bom  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plugue  themselves  withal,  they  know'  not  why: 
"Twas  strange  that  ono  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  bruin  about  the  action  of  the  sky  ;* 

If  you  think  ’twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I can’t  help  thinking  puberty  assisted 

XCIV. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a voice  in  all  tho  winds ; and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 
And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 

He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  bouts, 

And  when  he  look’d  ti|>on  his  watch  again, 

Ho  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a winner — 
He  also  found  thut  ho  hud  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 

Sometimes  he  turn’d  to  gazo  upon  his  book, 

Boscan,4  or  Garcilasso  f — by  the  wind 
Even  ns  the  pago  is  rustled  while  wo  look, 

So  by  tho  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

> See  Ovid,  dc  Art.  Amand.  1.  ii. 

* Campbell’s  Gertrude  of  Wyoming— (I  think)— the  open- 
ing of  Canto  Second— but  quote  from  memory. 

* [“  I say  this  by  the  way— so  don't  look  stem, 

But  if  you’re  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by."— MS.] 

« [Juan  Boscan  Almogavh,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 

year  1543.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Garcilasso,  he  intro- 
duced the  Italinn  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and  commenced 
his  labors  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

» [Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega,  of  a noble  family  at  Toledo,  was  j 
a warrior  as  well  as  n poet.  After  serving  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in  1530, 
by  a stone  thrown  from  a tower,  which  fell  upon  his  IttM 
as  he  was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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Over  the  mystic  loaf  his  until  was  shook, 

As  if  ‘twere  ono  whereon  magicians  hind 
Their  sjiells,  and  give  thorn  to  the  passing  gule, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  talc. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dbwntisfied,  nor  knowing  what  ho  wanted  : 

1 Nor  glowing  revery,  nor  poet’s  lay. 
t Could  yield  his  spirit  tliut  for  which  it  panted. 

A bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With -several  other  things,  which  I forget. 

Or  which,  at  least,  1 need  not  mention  yet. 

xcvii. 

Those  lonely  walks,  mid  lengthening  reverie#, 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia’s  eyes ; 

She  saw  that  Juuu  was  not  at  his  ease  ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise, 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise  ; 

Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 

| Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

XCVIIL 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  *tis  very  comrnou  ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  right#  of  woman, 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is’t  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  ami  think  no  imiu  [break  ? 

.Should  rashly  quote,  for  fern*  of  u mistake.) 

I say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous. 

They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us 

XCIX. 

A real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,1 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes. 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 

By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious : 

The  last  indeed  ’s  infallibly  the  ease : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  ofl*  wholly. 
He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

c. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted : 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne’er  discover, 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted, 
i A oiing  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny’s  lover, 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heir*. 

Cl 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  aim  so  clear 
Of  sight,  that  I must  think,  oi  this  occasit  ■, 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  teniptutiou, 

But  what  that  motive  wus,  I ehaVt  say  here ; 

Pcrh  a pa  to  finish  Juan’s  education, 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso’s  eyes. 

In  case  ho  thought  his  wife  too  great  a prize. 

CII. 

It  was  u|kui  a day,  a summer’s  day  ; — 

Summer  ’«  indeed  a very  dangerous  season, 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  cud  of  May  ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason  ; 

But  whatso’er  the  cniiHe  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  moie 
merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

Cl  II. 

’Twos  on  a summer’s  day — the  sixth  of  June : 

I like  to  be  particular  in  dates. 

Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon  ; 

They  are  a sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune,* 

Then  spur  away  o’er  empires  and  o’er  states, 

I .eaviug  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.* 

CIV. 

Twa*  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seven — 

When  Julia  sate  within  a#  pretty  a bower 
A#  o’er  held  honri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,* 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 
lie  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long! 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ; I know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place, 

And  even  if  I knew,  I should  not  tell — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case  ; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  face — 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  ’twould  be  wise, 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  look’d  ! her  conscious  heart 
C low’d  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love!  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 

Strengthening  the  wcak.mtd  trampling  on  the  strong, 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along — 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense, 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.* 

CVII. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan’s  youth, 
And  of  tho  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 

Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso’s  filly  years : 

I wish  these  last  had  not  occurr’d,  in  sooth. 

Because  thut  number  rarely  much  endear*, 

And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate’er  it  may  in  money. 

CVI  1 1. 

When  people  say, 14  I’ve  told  you  fifty  times,” 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do  ; 

When  poets  say,  “ I’ve  written  'fifty  rhymes,” 

They  make  you  dread  that  they’ll  recite  them  too ; 

* ['*  A real  wit  to!  always  Is  suspicious. 

But  always  also  hunts  in  the  wrong  place,*— MS.) 

M»gr  Change  horses  every  hour  from  night  till  noon.”— 
* P*  Except  the  promise*  of  true  theology.”— MS.] 

« [“  Oh.  Susan  ' I've  said,  in  the  moments  of  mirth. 
What  'a  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me  I 
I devoutly  believe  there  ’a  a heaven  on  earth. 

And  believe  that  that  heaven’s  in  thtc.” — Mooak.) 
1 1“  She  Stood  on  guilt’s  steep  brink,  in  all  the  sense 
And  full  security  of  innocence.”—  MS.) 
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Id  gangs  of  fifty,  .hieves  commit  tlioir  crimes  ; 

At  fifty  love  for  love  is  rare,  ’tis  true, 

I But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 

I A good  doul  may  he  Imught  for  fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  hnd  honor,  virtue,  truth,  and  lovo 
For  Don  Alfonso  ; and  she  iuly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  a!*ove, 

Sho  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore. 

Nor  leave  a wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove  ; 

And  while  she  ponder’d  this,  besides  much  more, 
One  hand  on  Juan’s  carelessly  was  thrown. 

Quite  by  iniHtuko — she  thought  it  wus  her  own  ; 

CX. 

Unconsciously  she  loan’d  upon  the  other, 

Which  play’d  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem’d,  by  the  distraction  of  hor  air. 

’Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan’s  mother 
Toleavo  together  this  imprudent  pair,1 
She  who  for  many  years  had  watch’d  her  son  so — 
I’m  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan’s,  bv  degrees 
Gently.  but  palpably  confirm’d  its  grasp, 

As  if  it  said,  “ Detain  me,  if  you  please 

Yet  there 's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a pure  Platonic  squeeze  ; 

Sho  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a toad,  or  asp, 

Had  she  imagined  such  a thing  could  rouse 
A feeling  dangerous  to  a prudent  spouse. 

CXII. 

I cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 

But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 

His  young  lip  thank’d  it  with  a grateful  kiss, 

And  then,  abash’d  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 

Love  is  so  very  timid  when  ’tis  new : 

She  blush’d,  and  frown'd  not.  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
| And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

: cxiit. 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon  : 

The  devil ’s  in  the  moon  for  mischief ; they 
W ho  call’d  her  cmastk,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature  ; there  is  not  a day, 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a wicked  way. 

On  which  three,  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  ! 

CXIV. 

There  is  a dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  hack  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 
Sheris  beauty  and  deep  softness  o’er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o’er  it  throws 
A loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.’ 

cxv. 

| And  Jnlia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 


! r“  To  leave  these  two  young  people  then  and  there.”— 
MS.) 

» (“  I am  always  most  religious  upon  a sunshiny  day ; as 
If  there  was  some  association  between  an  internal  approach 
to  greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kuidler  of  this  dark 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  ’twas  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 
Or  else  ’twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I can’t  go  on  ; 

I’m  almost  sorry  that  I e’er  begun. 

CXVI. 

Oh  Plato ! Plato  ! yon  have  paved  tho  way, 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o’er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  tlinn  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers  : — You’re  a boro, 

A charlatan,  a coxcomb — and  have  been, 

At  best,  no  better  than  a go-between. 

CXVII. 

And  Julia’s  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 

Until  too  lute  for  useful  conversation  ; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I wish,  indeed,  they  bad  not  had  occasion  ; 

But  who,  alas!  can  love,  and  then  bo  wise? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 

A little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 

And  whispering  “ I will  ne’er  consent” — consei  ted. 

CXVI  II. 

’TLs  said  that  Xerxes  otter’d  a reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a new  pleasure: 
Methinks,  the  requisition’s  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a treasure : 

For  my  part.  I’m  a moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a little  love,  (which  I call  leisure  ;) 

I care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  bold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure  . you  are  indeed  a pleasant  thing, 
Although  one  must  be  damn’d  for  you,  no  doubt . 

I make  a resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 

Yet  still,  I trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I’m  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  ho  quite  reclaim’d. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a liberty  must  take — 

Start  not!  still  chaster  reader — she’ll  he  nicehence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake  ; 

This  liberty  is  a poetic  license. 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I have  a high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  ’tis  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I err  a bit. 

CXXI. 

; This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

.Suppose  from  Juno  the  sixth,  (the  fatal  day, 
j Without  whoso  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  lie  thrown  away,) 

* But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 
I In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass’d  ; we’ll  say 
’Twas  in  November,  but  I’m  not  so  snro 
About  tho  day — tho  era  ’»  more  obscure 


lantern  of  our  external  existence.  The  night  is  also  t re- 
ligious concern : ami  even  more  so— when  I viewed  the 
moon  ami  stars  through  HorschePs  telescope,  and  saw  that 
they  were  worlds.”— Byron  Diary,  1S21.] 
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CXXII. 

We’ll  talk  of  that  anon. — ’Tin  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria’s  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow’d,  o’er  the  waters  sweep ; 

Tie  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

’Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf ; ‘tin  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbotv,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky 

CXXIII. 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  wutch-dog’s  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-month’d  welcome  as  we  draw  near  homo  ; 
’Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  ;* 
’Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken’d  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull’d  by  falling  wuters  ; sweet  the  hum 
Of  bers,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showeriug  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 

Purple  and  gushing:  sweet  are  our  escapee 
brom  civic  revelry  to  ruinl  mirth  ; 

; Sweet  to  the  miser  arc  his  glittering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born’s  birth. 

Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women, 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

CXXV. 

Sweet  is  a legacy,  and  passing  sweet* 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who  *ve  made  “ us  youth’*  wait  too— too  long 
already, 

, For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

' That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double-damn’d  post-obits.* 

CXXVI. 

1 ’Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one’s  laurels, 

By  blood  or  ink  ; ’tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
| To  strife  ; 'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
i Against  the  world  ; and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
I W©  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  ►'ill  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 

Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

| Like  Adam’s  recollectiou  of  his  full ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  beei*.  plurVd — all’s 
known — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgivcu 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch’d  for  us  from  heaven. 

CXXVI  1 1. 

Man ’*  a strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  lo  show  his  parts  ; 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts  ; 
You’d  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you’ve  lost 
yout 

Labor,  there ’s  a sure  market  for  impostor* 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  . 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a guillotine,  [sockets ; 

One  breuks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  bus  been 

A kind  antithesis  to  Congreve’s  rockets, 

With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox, 

By  borrowing  a new  one  from  an  ox. 

exxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes ; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 

But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning, 

By  which  men  are  unsuifocated  gratis: 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spin- 
ning ! 

I said  the  sinall-pox  has  gone  out  of  lute  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  follow'd  by  the  great. 

CXXXI. 

’Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 

The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 
’Tis  grown  high  lime  to  thin  it  in  its  turn, 

With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn ; 

And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  io— 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis? 

LXXXII. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  aud  for  saving  souls, 

All  propagated  with  tho  best  intentions 

Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  lantern,4  by  whicn  joals 
Are  safely  miued  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions. 

Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles* 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  us  true. 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

CXXXIII. 

Man  *s  a phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 

And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure  ; 

’Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure ’s  a sin,  and  sometimes  sin ’s  a pleasure  ;® 
Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at, 

But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perplexiug  ways,  and  when 
Tho  goal  is  gain’d,  we  die,  you  know — and  then — — 

1 [“  Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come. "—MS.] 

3 p4  Sweet  is  a lawsuit  to  the  attorney— sweet,"  Ac.-— MS.] 
• ["  Who  *ve  made  us  wait— God  knows  how  long  already, 

For  an  entail'd  estate,  or  country-seat. 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn’d,  but  dead— he 
Know  s naught  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried— 
rTi*  strange  old  people  don’t  like  to  be  buried.”— MS.] 

4 [The  “ Safety  Lamp,"  after  long  researches  and  innu- 
merable exper  meats,  was  at  length  invented  by  the  late  Sir 

Humphry  Davy,  P.  R.  8.,  in  1815,  and  has,  no  doubt,  al- 
ready preserved  thousands  of  mnirrs  from  the  dangers  of 
the  fire-damp. J 

• [Jackson's  Account  ol  Tombuctoo,  the  great  Emporium 
of  Central  Africa.—  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a Sailor. — 
Dr.  Leyden’s  Discoveries  in  Africa.  Ac.  Ac.— Sir  Ecward 
Parry's  three  expeditions  — Captain  Ross's  Vcyage  of  Dis- 
covery, Ac.  Ac. J 

* [“  Not  only  pleasure’s  sin,  but  sin  ’■  a pleasure."— M S.] 
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DON  JUAN. 


CXXXIV. 

What  then? — I do  not  know,  no  more  do  you— 
And  so  good  night. — Return  we  to  our  story  : 
’T was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
Aud  the  far  mountains  wax  a little  hoary, 
And  clap  a white  ca|>o  on  their  mantles  blue:* * 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 
And  tho  loud  breaker  ls»ils  against  the  rock, 
And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 


CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia  ! starting  as  from  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I do  not  say — she  had  not  slept,) 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  und  weep  ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bedclothes  in  a heap. 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 

I can’t  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  hud  been  sleeping  double. 
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cxxxv. 

’Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a cloudy  night  ;* 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  funnily  crowd  ; 
There’s  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 

Even  as  a summer  sky’s  without  a cloud : 

I’m  fond  of  fire,  und  crickets,  and  all  that,’ 

A lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.4 

CXXXVI. 

’Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  lied, 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before, 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  rend, 

And  aro  to  be  so,  at  tho  least,  once  more ; — 

The  door  was  fasten’d,  but  with  voico  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  “ Madam — Madam 
— hist ! 

CXXXVII. 

“ For  God's  sake,  Madam — Madam — here’s  my  tnas- 
With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  buck — [ter,6 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a cursed  disaster ! 

’Tis  not  my  fault — I kept  good  watch — Alack ! 

Do  pray  niulo  the  holt  u little  faster — 

They’re  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a crack 
Will  all  be  here ; perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 

Surely  the  window ’s  not  so  r cry  high  !” 

CXXXVIII. 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  wus  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends,  aud  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  huslmnd's  temples  to  cucumber: 
Examples  of  this  kind  uro  so  contagious, 

Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I can’t  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso’s  head  ; 

But  for  a cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 

Without  u word  of  previous  admonition. 

To  hold  a levee  round  his  lady’s  bed, 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm’d  with  fire  and  sword, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr’d. 


> [And  lose  in  shining  snow  their  summits  blue.”— MS.] 

* £”  ’Twas  midnight— dark  and  sombre  was  the  night,” 
Ac.— MS.) 

5 [“  And  supp"”.  punch,  ghost-stories,  and  such  chat.”— 
MS.) 

* [“  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 
man : she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a’ song 

"worthy  of  Aristippus— the  lines, 

* And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past, 

And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear ! 

Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear  Ac.  Ac. 
There.  Mr.  Bowles  ’—what  say  you  to  such  a supper  with 
men  a woman  ? and  her  own  description  too  1 It  appears 


CXLI 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonin  maid, 

Ap|>cur’d  like  two  j»oor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  gohlius,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr’d  by  two, 
And  thereforo  side  by  side  wero  gently  laid, 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 

Aud  truant  husband  should  return,  and  nayr, 

“ My  dear,  I was  the  first  who  cuino  away.” 

CXLII. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a voice,  and  cried, 

“ In  heaven’s  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d’  ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seized  yon  ? would  that  I had  died 
Ere  such  a monster’s  victim  I had  Iteen  !* 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill? 
Search,  then,  the  room  !” — Alfonso  said,  “ I will.” 

CXLI  II. 

/feseareh’d,  they  search’d,  and  rummaged  everywhere, 
Closet  and  clothes’  press,  chest  and  window-seat, 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 

To  keep  them  hoautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick’d  and  curtains  with  thoir  swords. 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search’d,  and  there  they  found-— 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 
They  o|>cn'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  naught  ; 
And  then  they  stared  each  others’  faces  round  : 

’Tis  o<ld,  not  one  of  ull  these  seekers  thought, 

And  seems  to  mo  almost  a sort  of  blunder, 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tongue7  [cried, 

Was  not  asleep — “Yes,  search  and  search,”  she 
“ Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  ! 

It  was  for  this  that  I became  a bride ! 

For  this  in  silence  I have  sutler’ll  long 
A husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side  ; 

But  now  I’ll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 


to  me  that  this  stanza  contains  the  puree  ot  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus.” — Lord  Hyron  to  Mr.  Unieles .] 

4 (“  To-night,  as  Countess  Gutecioli  observed  me  poring 
over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137tn 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I ( 
told  her,  ' Nothing,— but  your  husband  is  coming.’  As  ( I 
said  this  in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a 1 
fright,  and  said.  • Oh,  my  God,  is  he  coming?’  thinking  it  | 
was  her  own.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  • 
out  the  mistake.  You  will  be  amused,  as  I was; — it  hap  • 
pened  not  three  hours  ago.”—  Byron  Letters,  Nov.  8,  1819.J 

« [“  Ere  I the  wife  of  such  a man  bait  been  !”—  MS.] 
t But  while  this  search  was  making.  Julia’s  tongue  ” 
MS.) 


BYRON’S  WORKS. 


Canto  t. 


CXLVI. 

“Yes,  Don  Alfontm!  husband  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 

Is't  worthy  of  your  years? — you  have  threescore— 
Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 

(«’t  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 

How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 
CXLVI  I. 

“ Is  it  for  this  I have  disdain'd  to  hold 
The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 

That  I have  chosen  a confessor  so  old 
And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 

And  never  mice  he  hus  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  very  innocence  ]»crplcx 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I was  married — 

How  sorry  you  will  be  wheu  I’ve  miscarried! 
CXLV1II. 

“ Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo*  e’er 

I yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Scvillo  ? 

Is  it  for  this  I scarce  went  anywhere, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel? 

Is  it  for  this,  whate’er  my  suitors  were, 

I favor’d  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 

Who  took  Algiers,*  declares  I used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

“ Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  fuzznni 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain? 

Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  7 
Wcro  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? 

The  Count  StrongstroganofTI  put  in  pain, 

And  I<ord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 

Who  kill’d  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 

“ Have  I not  had  two  bishops  at  mv  feet? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fernan  Nunez ; 

And  is  it  thus  a faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is: 

I praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  bent 
Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
i Oh,  vnliunt  man ! with  sword  drawn  and  rock’d  trigger, 
J Now,  tell  me,  don’t  you  cut  a pretty  figure? 

CLI. 

j " Was  it  for  this  yon  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
! With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I see  standing  there,  ami  looking  scnsiblo 
! Of  having  play’d  the  fool  ? though  both  I spurn,  he 
Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct’s  less  defensible, 

| Because,  no  doubt  ’twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 

! And  not  from  auy  -*ve  to  you  nor  ine. 

CLII. 

“ If  he  cotnes  hero  to  take  a deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 

, You  ve  made  the  apartment  in  a fit  conditiou:— 

There’s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 

I Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I would  not  you  for  nothing  should  bo  fee'd — 

| But,  as  my  maid  ’«  undres-’d,  pray  turn  your  spies  out.” 
j “ Oh  !”  sobb’d  Antonia,  “ I could  tear  their  eyes  out.” 


cun. 

“ There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber — March  them  under,  over; 

There  is  the  sofu,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a lover* 

I wish  to  sleep,  ami  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 

And  when  ’tis  found,  l«*t  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 
CUV. 

“ And  now,  Hidalgo,  now  that  you  have  throwu 
Doubt  u pou  me,  confusion  over  all, 

Prav  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  f how  d’  ye  call 
Him  ? what’s  his  lineage  ? let  him  hut  be  shown — 

I hope  Iic'h  young  and  handsome— is  he  tall  ? 

Tell  me — and  bo  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 

“ At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years, 

At  that  age  he  would  he  too  old  for  slaughter, 

Or  for  so  young  a husband’s  jealous  fears — 

(Antonia  ! let  ine  have  a glass  of  water.) 

I am  ashamed  of  having  fchdd  these  tears, 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father’s  daughter; 

My  mother  dream’d  not  in  my  natal  hour, 

That  I should  fall  into  a mounter’s  power. 

CLVI. 

! “ Ferhaps  ’tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous, 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side, 
j When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows : 

Look  where  you  please — we’ve  nothing,  sir,  to  hide; 
Only  another  time,  I trust,  you’ll  tell  us, 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
! A moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  Ik* 

Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLV  II. 

“ And  now,  sir,  I hare  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o’er 
The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow : — 

I leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

’Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  lined  me  so? 

God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief!— 
Autoniu  ! where’s  my  pocket-handkerchief7” 

CLVIII. 

She  ceased,  and  turn’d  upon  her  pillow ; pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten  ; us  u veil, 

Wuved  and  o’ershuding  her  wan  cheek,  ap|w*ure 
Her  streaming  hair;  the  Muck  curls  strive,  but  fail, 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  winch  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart, 

Aud  louder  thun  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused  ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack’d  room, 

And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 
Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  mimsed  ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb, 

So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause, 
Knowing  tb*y  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


The  Spanish  “ Cortejo"  is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian  his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  not  much 
avatirr  Servente."  credit,  from  before  that  city,  in  the  year  1775. 


11  Cavalier  Serventc.” 

* Donna  Julia  here  made  a mistake.  Count  O'Reilly  did 
aot  take  Algiers— but  Algiers  very  nearly  look  him  : he  and 


• 1“  The  chimney— fit  retreat  for  any  lover  1" — MS  ] 
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CLX. 

With  prying  snub- none,  and  small  eye*,  he  stood. 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 

For  reputations  he  had  little  core  ; 

So  that  a suit  or  action  were  made  good. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair. 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

| CLX  I. 

t But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 
i And,  truth  to  any,  he  made  a foolish  figure ; 

1 When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks, 

I And  treating  a young  wife  with  so  much  rigor, 

He  gain’d  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes, 

| Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 
; Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour. 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a thunder-shower. 

CLX  1 1. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 

To  whii'h  the  sole  reply  was  team,  and  sobs, 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 
j Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose  : 

Alfonso  saw  Ins  wife,  anil  thought  of  Job's; 

He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 

And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patieuce. 

CLXIII. 

■ He  stood  in  act  to  tqieak,  or  rather  stammer, 
i But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
1 The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hummer, 

{ With  “ Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more, 
Or  madam  dies.” — Alfonso  mutter'd,  “ D — n her,” 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o’er  ; 

He  cast  a rueful  look  or  two,  uud  did, 

lie  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  “ /»«**<•  comitatui ,” 

The  attorney  lust,  who  linger'd  near  the  door 
Reluctantly,  still  turn  ing  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a little  son’ 

At  this  mod  strange  and  unexplain'd  “ hiatuiP 
In  Don  Alfonso’s  farts,  which  just  now  wore 
An  awkward  look  ; as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fasten’d  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  shame  ! 

Oh  sin  ! Oh  sorrow ! and  Oh  womankind  ! 

How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame, 
Unless  this  world,  ami  t*bther  too,  lie  blind? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  uufilch'd  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind: 

With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  he  it  said. 

Young  Juan  slipp’d,  half-sinother'd,  from  tho  bed. 

CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hkl — 1 don’t  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I indeed  describe  the  where— 
Young,  slender,  and  pack’d  easily,  he  lay. 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square  ; 

But  pity  him  I neither  must  nor  may 
Hi*  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair  ; 
j Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt.1 

CLX  VII. 

And,  secondly,  I pity  not,  because 
lie  had  no  busincm  to  commit  a sin. 

Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws. 

At  least  ’two*  rat'u er  early  to  begin  ; 

But  ut  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  cull  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil, 

And  find  a deuced  hulance  with  the  devil.9 

CLXVIII. 

Of  his  position  I can  give  no  notion : 

’Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a young  belle,  • 
When  old  King  David’s  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 
And  that  the  medicine  answer’d  very  well  ; 
Perhaps  ’twus  in  a different  way  applied, 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

What’s  to  lie  done  ? Alfonso  will  Is*  hack 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antoniu’s  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack. 

But  no  device  could  lie  brought  into  play — 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew’d  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  lint  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonia  puzzled  ; Julia  did  not  speak, 

But  press’d  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call’d  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hait 
Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  roiuinanu, 
And  hnlfdorgot  their  danger  and  despair  : 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a stand — 

“ Come,  come,  *tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there,” 
She  whisper'd,  in  great  wrath — “ I must  deposit*' 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 

“ Pray,  keep  yonr  nonsense  lor  some  luckier  night — 
Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 

What  will  become  on’t — I’m  in  such  n fright, 

The  devil  *s  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 

Is  this  a time  for  giggling  ? this  a plight  ? 

Why.  don’t  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
You’ll  lose  your  life,  and  I shall  lose  my  place. 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXI!. 

“ Had  it  but  been  for  a stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  hast**) 

But  for  a child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 

I really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  Is*  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he’s  fast, 

And  if  we  can  hut  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.)” 

CLXX  I!  I. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  hut  alone. 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid  : 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey’d  ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none. 

And  no  great  good  seem’d  answer’d  if  she  stay'd: 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 

She  snuff'd  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew 

* [ " than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  m his  Malmsey  butt.”— MS. J 

* [*•  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  deni M8J 
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CLXXIV. 

Alfc.vto  paused  u minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  uert>  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  *|ieeilied  in  this  his  pleading; 

His  speech  was  a line  sample,  on  the  whole. 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn'd  cull  “ rigmarole .” 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  naught  ; though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 
A matron,  who  her  husband’s  foible  knows. 

By  a few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  dee's  not  silence,  still  must  jwse, — 

Even  if  it  should  comprise  a pack  of  fables  ; 

’Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 
Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three 

CLXXVI. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds. — 

Alfonso’s  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known  ; 

But  whether  ‘twas  that  one’s  own  guilt  confounds — 
But  that  can’t  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A lady  with  ajiologie*  almutids  ; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 
From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan’s  ear. 

To  whom  sho  knew  hi*  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne’er  to  Juan  had  alluded, — 

Mention’d  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 
Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  conclude^, 

Conceal’d  amongst  his  premises  ; ’tis  true. 

His  mind  the  more  o’er  this  its  mystery  brooded  ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  ono  may  say, 

Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso’s  way. 

CLXXVI  1 1. 

A hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough  ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a tact — 

(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verso  compact — ) 
Which  keeps,  when  push’d  by  questions  rather  rough, 
A lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 

The  charming  creature*  lie  with  such  a graco, 
There’s  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

They  blush,  and  we  believe  them  : at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so  ; ’tis  of  no  great  use, 

In  any  ease,  attempting  a reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse; 

And  when  at  length  they’re  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A tear  or  two.  and  then  we  make  it  up  ; 

And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg’d  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 
And  laid  condition*  he  thought  very  hard  on, 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 


Canto  i. 


| Ho  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden, 

With  useless  penitence  perplex’d  and  haunted,1 
Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse. 

When,  lo  ! he  stumbled  o’er  a pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 

A pair  of  shoes  I1 — what  then  ? not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine  ; to  see  them,  uud  to  seize, 

Wus  but  a moment’s  act.  Ah  ! wcll-a-day  ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze  ! 

! Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXI  I. 

« He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish’d  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 

“ Fly,  Juan,  fly  i for  heuven’s  sake — not  a word — 
The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu  ! 

Haste — haste  ! I hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  broke — there’s  no  ono  in  the  street.” 

CLXXXIII. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late  ; 

| Of  all  experience  ’tis  the  usual  price, 

A sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate  : 

Juan  had  reach’d  the  room-door  in  a trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate, 

■ But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  threaten’d  death — so  Juan  knock’d  him  down. 

CLXXXI  V. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light  ;• 
Antonia  cried  out  “ Rape  !”  and  Julia  “ Fire 
But  not  a servant  stirr’d  to  aid  the  light. 

Alfonso,  |tommeH’d  to  his  heart’s  desire, 

Swore  lustily  he'd  lie  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too.  blasphemed  an  octave  higher; 

His  blood  was  up:  though  young,  he  wus  a Turtar, 
And  not  at  all  disjioscd  to  prove  a martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso’s  sword  had  dropp’d  ere  he  could  draw  it, 
And  they  continued  buttling  hand  to  hand, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

His  tenqier  not  lieing  under  great  command, 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  hud  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer. — Think  of  husbands’,  lovers’  lives'! 
And  how  ye  may  lie  doubly  widows — wives  ! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 

And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it ; but  there, 

I doubt,  all  likeness  ends  lietwecn  the  pair. 


> t“  With  base  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted."— MS.) 

* [For  the  incident  of  the  shoes.  Lord  Byron  was  proba- 
bly indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad, — 

" Our  Koodumri  came  home  at  e’en,  and  hame  came  he. 
He  spy' I a pair  of  jack- boots  where  nae  boots  should  be, 


What’s  this  now.  good  wife  ! What’s  tins  I see  T 
How  came  these  boots  there,  without  the  leave  o’  me ' 
Boots  ' quo'  she  : 

Ay,  boots,  quo’  he. 

Shame  fa’  your  cuckold  face,  and  ill  mat  ye  see. 

It’s  but  a pair  of  water  stoups  the  cooper  sent  to  mc,”Ac. 

— See  Johnson's  Musical  Museun,  vol.  v.  p 406  J 
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CLXXXVII. 

Lights  canto  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before  ; 

' Antonia  in  'hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  tho  door  ; 

Some  half-torn  draper)'  scatter’d  on  the  ground, 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more: 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn’d  the  key  about, 

And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock’d  tho  out 

or, xxxviii. 

Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I sing,  or  sav, 

How  Juan,  naked,  favor’d  by  the  uight, 

Who  favors  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,1 
And  reach’d  his  home  in  un  unseemly  plight  ? 

The  pleusnnt  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days*  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a divorce, 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 

The  depositions,  and  tho  cause  at  full, 

The  nuines  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  ploudings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul, 

There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  vurious,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull: 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta’en  by  Gurney,’ 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,’ 

First  vow’d  (and  never  had  she  vow’d  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles: 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cudiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea, 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  Franco  and  Italy, 

(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  Rent  into  a convent : she 
Grieved,  hut,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  tho  following  copy  of  her  letter: — 

CXCI!. 

“ They  tell  me  ’tis  decided  ; you  depart: 

’Tis  wise — ’tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a pain  ; 

I have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again  ; 

To  love  too  much  has  Iwcn  the  only  art 
I used  ; — I write  in  haste,  and  if  a stain 
Be  on  this  Bheet,  ’tis  not  what  it  appear* ; 

My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXCIII. 

“ I loved,  I love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind’s,  mv  own  esteem, 
And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  t hat  dream  ; 

Yet,  if  I name  my  guilt,  ’tis  not  to  boast, 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I deem  : 

I trace  this  scrawl  because  I cannot  rest — 

I’ve  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request. 

CXC  IV. 

“ Man’s  love  is  of  nuu  s life  a thing  apart, 

Tis  woman’s  whole  txistence ; man  may  run  go  j 

The  court,  camp,  chui.  h,  tho  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  oiler  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  till  tip  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  wo  bal  otic,4 
To  love  again,’  and  be  again  undone.6 

CXC'V. 

“ You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many  ; all  is  o er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart’s  core ! 
Those  I could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 
The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 

And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 

That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.1 

CXCVI. 

“ My  breast  has  boon  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I think  I can  collect  my  mind  ;8 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit ’s  set, 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind  ; 

My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind  ; 

So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 

As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix’d  soul.* 

CXC  VII. 

1 

“ I have  no  more  to  sav,  but  linger  still, 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  ujkui  this  sheet, 

And  yet  I may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete  ; 

I had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; [meet, 

Death  shims  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 
And  I must  even  survive  this  hist  adieu, 

And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you  !” 

* (“  Found— heaven  knows  how— his  solitary  way,”  Ac. — 
MS.) 

* (William  Brodic  Gurney,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  houses  of  parliament.] 

* [“  Since  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric’s  Vandals.” 
-MS.) 

* (*'  Quo  les  homines  sont  heureux  d'allcr  A la  guerre, 
d'exposer  leur  vie,  dose  livrer  a I'etilhousiasme  del’honneur 
et  du  danger!  Mais  il  n’v  a rien  au  dehors  qui  soulagc  les 
femmes."—  Connnr.) 

» (“  ‘ To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.* 

Or, 

• To  lift  our  fatal  1 >ve  to  God  from  man.’ 

Take  that  wt.'r.n,  ■>!  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescrip- 
tion."— H.) 

* (We  have  an  indelicate,  but  very  clever  scene,  of  the 
young  Juan  s com  ealment  in  tho  tied  of  an  amorous  matron, 

and  of  tho  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with  j 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  lealous  lord,  i 
All  this  Is  merely  comic,  and  a little  coarse  but  then  the  ! 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love— thus 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensual- 
ism. Thus  arc  our  notions  of  right  and  w rong  sit  once  son* 
founded-  -our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation 
—and  our  reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  forever 
Of  this  it  is  that  we  complain.— Jxkfbbv.) 

t fatal  tr  w ) 

7 [Or,  “ That  word  is  < lost  for  me  >— K't  let  itge."— MS,]. 

(deadly  now  ) 

8 [“  I struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.” — MS.] 

* [“  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach— so  turns  to  you  my  soul.'  —JUS.] 
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cxcviii. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edi»en  paper 
With  a nrat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new  ;* 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 

Tlie  seal  a sun-flower;  “ lillr  rou*  suit  partout ,m 
'Hie  motto  cut  upon  a white  cornelian  ; 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 

This  was  Don  Juan’s  earliest  scrape;  blit  whether 
I shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether  ; 

We’ll  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this, 

Their  favor  in  au  author's  cap’s  a feather, 

And  no  great  mischief’s  done  bv  their  caprice  ; 

And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 

1 Perhaps  they’ll  huve  some  more  aland  a year  lienee. 

CC. 

My  poem ’s  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books  ; each  hook  containing, 
With  lovi*,  and  war.  a heavy  gale  at  sea.* 

A list  of  shipe,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters ; the  episodes  are  three  :4 
A panoramic  view  of  hell  *s  in  training, 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  my  name  of  F.pic ’s  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  ho  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle’s  rules, 

The  Vatic  Me  cum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 

Prose  poets  like  blank-verse,  I’m  fond  of  rhyme, 

Gtaal  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools  ; 

I’ve  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery.* 

CCII. 

There’s  only  one  slight  difl’erence  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  ndvantugc  in  my  own,  I ween  ; 

(Not  that  I have  not  several  merits  more, 

But  this  will  moro  peculiarly  be  seen  ;; 

They  so  embellish,  that  ’tis  quite  u bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through, 

Whereas  this  story  ’a  actually  true. 

CCI  II. 

If  any  pereou  doubt  it,  I appeal 
To  history,  tradition,  mid  to  facts, 

To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts  ;* 

All  these  confirm  my  statement  a good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 

Saw  Juan’s  last  olopeu.vnf  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 

If  ever  I should  condescend  to  prose, 

I’ll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before ; in  these  I shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch  : 

I’ll  call  the  work  44  Longinus  o’er  a Bottle,* 

Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle.” 

ccv. 

Thou  shall  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Po|>o ; 

Thou  shult  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey  ; 

Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  ho|>e, 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  und  mouthy  f 
With  Crnbbc  it  may  bo  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocreue  is  somewhat  drouthy: 
Thou  shult  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

i [**  With  a neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new.” — MS.] 
3 [Lord  Byron  had  himself  a seal  bearing  this  motto.] 

»[“  For  your  tempest,  take  Earns,  Zephyr,  Auster,  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse:  add  to  these, 
of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  ean.)  quan- 
tum sufficit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with 
a quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before 
yon  set  it  a blowing.  For  a battle,  pick  a large  quantity  of 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer’s  Jllind,  with  a spice 
or  tw  o of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  a skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes, 
and  it  Will  make  au  excellent  battle." — Swif.  . Utcin-  fit  an 
F.pie.1 

* 1“  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 

Winch  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time, 

With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme.”— MS  ) 

6 [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hare  written  an  epic 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dietioiiiiatre  de  TrOvoux  tie 
right “ Epiqve,  qui  appartient  n la  poeste  herotque,  ou 
poeme  qui  dOcrit  quelque  action,  signalee  d’un  herns.  Lc 
pocme  epiqtie  est  uu  discount  invenlc  avec  art  pour  former 
les  moRitrs  par  des  instructions  dCguts  cs  sous  les allegories 
d'une  action  importante,  racontCe  d’une  maniere  vraisem- 
blable  et  me  »cilleusc.  La  'inference  qu’tl  y a entre  )e  po- 
Cmoepiqueei  la  tragedie,  o'est  que  dans  le  poeme  epique 
les  personnes  n'y  sont  point  introduitcs  aux  yeux  des  snec- 
tateurs  agissant  par  ellcs-memes,  comuie  dans  lu  tragedie; 
mais  Faction  est  racontee  par  le  poete.” — Bar  does.] 

• [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use  ; separata  them  into  two  cqunl  parts, 
and  keep  Jnpitcr  in  the  middle  ; let  Juno  put  him  in  a fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions 
to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils, 
draw  them  out  oi  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  ynurspirils 
from  Tasso  The  use  of  these  muchmcs  is  evident ; and, 
since  no  epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way 
is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities.— Swift.] 

' (“  To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  zeal 

Of  pious  men  have  published  on  Ids  acts."— MS.] 

• C“  I’ll  call  the  work  ‘ Reflections  o’er  a.  Bottle.’  MS.) 

• f“  Ttiere  are  the  Lakers,  my  lord  ; ny,  the  whole  school 
of  Claramara  and  Skiddaw  ami  Dunmailraise.  who  have 
the  vanity  to  tie  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  your  poetical 
talents.  Air.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  have  thought 
of  going  over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  Thnlaba  ; Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  Hie  world 
ever  thought  a tree  beautiful,  or  a mountain  grand,  till  he 
announced  his  own  wonderful  perceptions.  Mr.  Charles 
I.anil>o  thinks  you  would  never  have  w ritten  Beppo  had  he 
not  joked,  nor  Lara  had  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Lloyd  half  sus- 
pects your  lordship  has  read  his  Ntigto  Carionc  : now  all 
.hese  fancies  are  alike  ridiculous,  and  vou  are  well  entitled 
*J  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  at  them.  But  there  is  one 
Laker  w ho  praises  vour  lordship.— and  whv  ? Because  vour 
lordship  praised  him.  This  is  Coleridge,  who.  on'  the 
strength  of  a little  compliment  in  one  of  your  notes,  [see 
anit,  p 136.)  ventured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  day 
the  long  secluded  loveliness  of  Christabcl, -and  with  w hat 
effect  his  bookseller  doth  know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however, 
although  lus  pamphlet  would  not  sell,  still  gloated  over  the 
putf : and  he  gave  your  lordship  in  return,  a great  many  rea- 
sonable good  pull's  in  prose.  Von  may  do  very  well  to  quiz 
Wordsworth  for  his  vanity,  and  Southey  for  his  pompous- 
ness ; but  w hat  right  have  you  to  say  any  thing  about  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  drinking  ? Really,  my  lord,  1 have  no  scruple 
in  saying,  that  I look  upon  that  line  of  vours— • Coleridge  is 
drunk,’  &c.  as  quite  personal— shamefully  personal.  As 
Coleridge  never  saw  Don  Juan,  or.  if  he  did.  forgot  the 
whole  u flair  next  morning,  it  is  nothing  as  regards  him ; 
but  what  can  be  expected  from  his  friends  ? Has  not  any 
one  of  them  (if  he  has  any)  a perfect  right,  after  reading  that 
line,  to  print  and  publish,  if  he  pleases,  all  that  all  the  world 
has  heard  about  your  lordship’s  own  life  and  conversation  ’ 
And  if  any  one  of  them  should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my 
Lord  Byron,  think  of  it?” — John  Hull.] 
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CCVI. 

Thou  shall  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  IVgaran,  nor  any  thing  that's  his  ; 

Thou  shall  not  hoar  false  wit  new  like  “ the  Blues”— 
(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very’  fond  of  ihis;) 

Thou  shall  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I choose : 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod  ; 

But  if  you  don’t,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  <* — d J 

CCVII 

1 If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

( This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I pray. 

, That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they’re  hurt, 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o’er  again,  and  say, 

(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert.) 

That  this  is  not  a moral  tale,  though  gay : 

Besides,  iu  Canto  Twelfth,  I mean  to  show 
The  very  pluco  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVI  II. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  Ik*  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes. 

And  cry  that  they  “ the  moral  cannot  find,” 

I tell  him,  if  a clergyman,  he  Ik's; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too— under  a mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public  approbation  I expect. 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I with  their  amusement  will  connect, 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a coral ;) 

! Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I’ve  bribed  my  grandmother’s  review — the  British.1 

CCX. 

I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank’d  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I’in  for  a handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muso  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

All  I can  say  is — that  he  hud  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I think  that  with  this  holy  new  allianco 
I may  ensure  tho  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magaxines  of  art  or  scieuce, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly  ; I 

Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  client*, 

Because  they  tell  mo  ’twere  ill  vain  to  try, 

And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Trout  a dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCX1I. 

“ Non  ego  hoc  fcrrnn  calitia  jurrnln 
Consult  Vlunco Horace  said,  and  mi 
•Say  I ; by  which  quotution  there  i>  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  feood  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brcuta'l 
I wo*  most  ready  to  return  n blow. 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  thiN  sort  of  thing 

Iu  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King 

CCXHI. 

But  nowr  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray  — 

(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ’ 

I thought  of  a peruke  the  other  day" — ; 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener;  and,  iu  short,  I 
Have  squander'd  my  whole  summer  while  ’(was  May, 
Aud  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort : I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 

Aud  deem  not,  what  I deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

GCXIV. 

No  more — no  more — Oh  ! never  more  oil  mo 
Tho  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

Which  out  of  alt  the  lovely  things  wo  wo 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  iu  our  bosoms  like  the  hag  o’  the  bee, 

ThinkVt  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  T 
Alas ! ’twas  not  iu  them,  but  iu  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a flower. 

eexv. 

No  more — no  more — Oh  ! never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a thing  upurt. 

Thou  cunsl  not  lie  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

Tlie  illusion ’s  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  iu  thy  stead  I’ve  got  a deal  of  judgment, 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a lodgment. 

CCXVI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over  ; me  no  more* 

The  charms  of  maid,  W'ife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 
Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, — 

In  short,  I must  not  lead  the  life  I did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er, 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice. 

I think  I must  take  up  with  avarice.* 

i (For  the  strictures  of  “ The  British,"  on  this  and  the  fol* 
lowing  stanza,  see  “ Testimonies,"  No  XVI.,  unu,  p.  5‘JI. ; 
and  compare  Lord  Byron's  ••  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Grandmother's  Review,**  (pat,  Aitkndii.)— •*  1 wrote  to 
j you  by  last  post."  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Auk.  24.  IN19, 
**  enclosing  h buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to 
the  buffoon  Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a canis- 
ter to  his  own  tail.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  facet  ions  ness, 
so  that  there  may.  perhaps,  he  more  bitterness  than  enough 
for  that  sort  of  small  acid  punch.’*] 

» ("Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth— when  Tullus  fill'd  tho 
chair."—  F«an«:ii.j 

» (*•  I thought  of  dyeing  tt  the  other  day."— -MS.] 

4 “ Me  nec  feminn.  nec  puer 

Jam.  nee  spes  ammi  credula  mutui, 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero  ; 

Nec  vincire  no  vis  tempora  flonbus.*’— Hoa. 

[“  For  me,  alas  ’ these  joys  are  o'er  : 

For  me  the  vernal  garland  blooms  no  more . 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  1 prove. 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love."— Francis.] 

* [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  pm  iso  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  w nicli  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  show  how  ncw-funtflcd.  as  well  as  how  far  from  seri- 
ous, was  his  adoption  of  the  *•  good  old  gentlemanly  vice." 
That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  of 
that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  " withholding  men  from 
works  of  liberality."  is  apparent  from  all  that  i»  known  of 
his  munificence  at  this  very  period.— Moork.) 

'•  Charity— purchased  a Mulling’*  worth  of  solvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  life— sometimes  for  tiff,  but,  if  not  more 
oftm.  nt  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— than  1 now 
possess.  I never  in  my  life  gave  a mistress* so  much  as  I 
have  sometime*  given  a poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But. 
no  mutter  • The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted 
me  will  triumph— and  when  justice  is  dune  to  me,  it  wul  b« 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which 
have  stung  it." — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 
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CCXVII. 

Ambition  » aa  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  tho  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure ; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a token, 

O'er  which  reflection  may  he  made  at  leisure : 

Now,  like  Friar  Macon's  brazen  head,  I've  s|H>ken, 

*»  Time  is.  Time  was,  Time 's  past  :”* — a chymic 
treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXVIII. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame  Is  ’tis  but  to  fdl 
A certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  u hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vupor;* 

For  this  men  write,  apeak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 
And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  “ midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper,” 

A name,  a wretched  picture,* * * 4 * * * * * 10  and  worse  bust.4 

CCXIX. 

What  are  tho  hopes  of  man  ? Old  Egypt's  King 
Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  tho  thing 
To  keep  bis  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 

But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 
Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid : 

Let  not  a monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 

Since  not  a patch  of  dust  remaius  of  Cheops* 

eexx. 

I But  I l>eing  fond  of  true  philosophy. 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  “ Alas  ! 

All  things  that  have  been  born  were  born  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  is  grass  ; 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  uot  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o’er  again — ’twould  pass  — 

So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 

And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  tniud  your  purse.” 

CCXXI. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader ! and 

Still  gentler  purchaser ! the  bard — that’s  I — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,’ 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b’yo  ! 

Wo  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other ; and  if  uot,  I shall  uot  try 
Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  samplo— 
’Twer©  well  if  others  follow’d  my  example. 


CCXXI  I. 

I “ Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude ! 

I cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways  ! 

And  if,  as  1 believe,  thy  vein  Is?  good, 

Tho  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days.”4 
When  Southey 's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 
I can’t  help  putting  in  iuv  Haim  to  praise — 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey’s  every  line: 

For  God's  sake,  reader ! take  them  not  for  mine. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  T It  K SECOND.4 


I. 

On  ye  ! who  teach  tho  ingenuous  youth  of  nation*, 
Holland,  Franco,  England,  Germany,  or  Spam, 

I pray  yo  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain  : 

The  ls‘st  of  mothers  and  of  educations 

In  Juan’s  case  were  but  employ’d  in  vain, 

Since,  in  a way  that’s  rather  of  the  oddest,  ho 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.*0 

II. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  ut  a public  school. 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  tusk  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 

At  leust,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  uortli ; 
Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth  — 

A lad  of  sixteen  causing  a divorce 
Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

III. 

I can’t  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  bo  considered:  first,  there  was 
His  ludy-mothcr,  mathematical, 

A nevor  mind  ; — his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural, 

Or  else  tho  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pasw ;) 

A husband  rather  old,  uot  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife — u time,  and  opportunity. 


» [The  old  Iccrend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brazen 
head  whvh  he  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  suc- 
cessive!) ’ Tune  is" — “ Time  was”— anil  “ Time  is  past." 
the  opportunity  of  catechizing  it  having  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.) 

* [“  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Fame 
was.  01  reading,  in  a case  of  murder,  ‘ that  Mr.  Wyeh,  gro- 
cer. at  'i abridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is 
believed,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He 
had  on  Ins  counter  ft  quote  faithfully)  a book,  the  Life  of 
Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  wmir  paper,  &c.  <ic.  In  the 
cheese  was  found,  &c..  and  a leaf  of  Pamela  wrapjicd  round 
the  bacon  ” W|»at  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luck- 
iest of  Hume  authors  («.  t.  while  alive) — he  who,  with  Aaron 
Hill,  used  lo  prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall 
of  Fielding,  [Hie  protr  Homer  of  human  nature.)  and  of  Pop® 
(the  most  beautiful  of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said,  could 
he  have  1 raced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  prin- 
ces’ toilets,  (see  Boswell’s  Johnson.)  to  tho  grocer’s  counter, 
and  the  gipsy-murderer’s  bacon  ! ! !" — llyrau  Diary,  1821. J 

» (**  Ah  ! who  can  sell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

Tbe  steep  w here  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar,” 
fco.— Beattie.] 

4 1“  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byror.,  being 
the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chanlrey,  never  sat  lo 
•itber  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 
bare  fixed,  wi.h  such  magical  felicity,  the  very  air  and  ges- 


tures of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  age — our  Welling 

tons,  our  Cannings,  our  Sculls,  and  Southeys  "—Quart.  Rev. 

vol.  xliv.  p.  221.) 

4 [“  A book— a damn’d  bad  picture  —and  worse  bust.” — 
MS.) 

* [This  stanza  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  203  : — 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  soul  never  de- 
serted the  booy  w hile  the  latter  continued  in  a perfect  state. 
To  secure  this’  opinion,  King  Cheops  is  said,  by  Herodotus, 
to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  his 
subjects  for  twenty  years  In  raising  over  the  * angusta  do- 
mes’ destined  to  hold  Ins  remains,  a pile  of  sione  equal  in 
weight  lo  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  tunes  that 
of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across  Plymouth  Sound  ; i 
and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  liar-  | 
row  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small,  intricate 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  und 
so  carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Vet, 
how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man ! Not  a bone 
was  left  of  Cheops, either  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  n the  vault, 
when  .Slmw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber."! 

1 ["  Must  bid  you  bolh  farewell  in  accents  bla  id."— MS.] 

* [See  Southey's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  tub  fine.} 

* (“  Begun  at’Vemcc,  December  13,  1818,— finished  Jen- 
uary  20.  1810.”—  Hyron.) 

10  [••  Lost  Uiat  most  precious  stone  ol  stones  —us  modes- 
ty.”-MS.] 
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IV. 

Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  it*  axis. 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails  ; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 

Fighting,  dovotion,  dust, — perhaps  a name. 

V. 

I said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A pretty  town,  I recollect  it  well — 

’Tim  there  the  mart  of  the  colouiul  trude  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Pern  team'd  to  rebel,) 

And  such  sweet  girls — I mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 
Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 

I can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  Ntrike, 

Nor  liken  it — I never  saw  the  like 

VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a stately  stag,  a barb 
New  broke,  a carneleopard,  a gazelle. 

No— none  of  these  will  do; — and  then  their  garb! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas  ! to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
A canto — then  their  feet  uud  ankles, — well, 

Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  let’s  lie  steady — 

VII 

Chaste  Muse  ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — the  veil 
Thrown  buck  a moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
While  the  o’erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  bean : — All  sunny  laud 
Of  love  ! when  I forget  you,  may  I fall 

To  — -say  rny  prayers — but  never  was  there  plann’d 
A dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fozzioii. 

VIII. 

But  to  our  tale:  the  Donna  Inez  sent 
Her  sou  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark  ; 

To  stay  there  had  not  answer’d  her  intent, 

But  why  T — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
Twas  for  a voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 
As  if  a Spanish  ship  were  Noah’s  ark. 

To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 

And  seud  him  like  a dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 
According  1°  direction,  theu  received 
A leu*  ira  and  some  money : for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel  ; and  thrngH  Inez  grieved, 

(As  even*  kind  of  parting  has  its  stingN,) 

She  hoped  ho  would  improve — perhaps  believed: 

A letter,  too,  she  guvo  (he  never  read  it) 

Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit 

X. 

In  the  menu  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  u Sueday  school 
For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  (he  fool : 

Infants  of  three  yeure  old  were  taught  (hut  day, 
Dunces  were  whipp’d,  or  set  upon  a stool : 

The  great  succens  of  Juana  education, 

Spurr’d  her  to  teach  another  generation.’ 

XI. 

Juan  embark’d — the  ship  got  under  way, 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough  : 

A devil  of  a nea  rolls  in  that  bay,4 

Am  I,  who’ve  cro»«’d  it  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 

And  Ktauding  upon  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flic*  in  one’s  face,  and  makes  t weather-1  ouph 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  tak-  again, 

His  find — perhaps  his  last — farewell  . f Spain. 

XII. 

I can’t  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  night 
To  see  one’s  native  laud  receding  through 
The  growing  waters;  it  unmans  one  quite, 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new  : 

I recollect  lireat  Britain’s  coast  looks  white. 

But  almost  every  other  country  ’»  blue. 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd  on  the  deck 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors  swore* 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a sjieck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a beef-steak 
Against  sea-sickness:*  try  it, sir,  before 
You  sneer,  uud  1 assure  you  this  is  true, 

For  I have  found  it  answer — «o  may  you. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem. 

Beheld  hi»  native  Spain  receding  far : 

First  partings  form  a lesson  hard  to  learn. 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war  ; 

There  is  a sort  of  unexpress’d  concern, 

A kind  of  shock  that  sets  one’s  heart  ajar: 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave. 

His  mother,  and  a mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve. 

Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  acubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears— 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

* t“  But  d n me  if  I ever  saw  the  like.”— MS. J 

* Faxztoli— literally,  little  handkerchiefs— the  veils  most 
availing  of  St  Mark. 

* (“Their  manners  mending,  and  their  morals  curing. 

She  taught  them  to  suppress  their  vice— and  urine.” 
-MS] 

* (“  Hogg  wni.es  mo,  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in 
a gale  of  wind  —during  which  wind  he  affirms  the  said 
Scott  * he  is  sure  :s  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it’ 
Lord.  Lord  ! if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tasted  a 
jttle  open  boating  in  a white  squall— or  a gale  in  * the  Gat- 

—how  it  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a few  of  the 
sensations.”— Byron  Letlerr,  I814-] 

* (My  friend.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Travels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1820.  says  that  ••  sca-sickne.**  consists  of  vomiting — 
or  something  like  it,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
malady,  is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serves, that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a very  young  amt  vigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  Milted  fish  and 
devils,  with  t/vant.  ruff,  of  hock  ,or  brandy  in  soda  waler.— 
Hill.) 
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Canto  ii. 


So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel’s  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 
l*d  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a weeping  Muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a thing  to  die  on ; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  anuiso 

Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd  and  thought, 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  suit  sea, 

“ .Sweets  to  the  sweet  (I  like  so  much  to  quote  ; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract, — ’tin  where  she, 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave  ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation 

XVIII. 

“ Farewell,  my  Spain  ! a long  farewell  !”  he  cried, 

“ Perhaps  I may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  sm  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thv  shore: 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir**  waters  glide  • 
Farewell,  my  mother ! and,  since  all  is  o’er, 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia! — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

“ And  oh  ! if  e’er  I should  forget,  I swear — 

But  that’*  imjMissible,  mid  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  oceou  melt  to  air, 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea, 

Than  I resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair! 

Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee  ; 

A mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 

(Here  the  ship  gavo  a lurch,  and  lie  grew  sea-sick.) 

XX. 

44  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  ! what  is  every  other  wot — 

(For  God’*  sake  let  rne  have  a glass  of  liquor ; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 


Julia,  my  love ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 

Oh  Julia  ! — (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so) — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching!” 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  ala*  ! attends, 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary’s  art, 

’Pirn  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  wc  doto  on,  when  a part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  us  each  fond  hope  ends: 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic, 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a strong  emetic. 

XXII. 

Love 's  a capricious  power : I’ve  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 

Against  ull  noble  maladies  he’s  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don’t  like  to  meet, 

Nor  that  a sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh, 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  arc  dangerous  to  his  reign, 

Sea-sickness  death  : hi*  love  was  perfect,  how  elm 
Could  Juan’s  passion,  while  the  billows  roar. 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne’er  at  sea  before? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  call’d  the  most  holy  44  Trinidada,”1 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn  ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan’s  siro  was  born  • 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 


» f In  I*  o*>,  while  Lonl  Byron  was  the  pupil  of  |)r.  Glennie, 
at  DuIwk  . iiiKMiu  the  IhmAs  that  lay  accessible  to  the  ho  vs 
was  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Narrative  of  the  Shipw  reck  of  ihc 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arranan,  in  the  Year  17M."  The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  little  public  attention  ; but,  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a favorite 

study  and  thi  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  have  had  some  share. perhaps,  in  suggest- 
iiu*  that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  account*  of 
shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  winch  lie  prepared  himself  to 
depict,  with  Mich  power,  a scene  of  the  same  description  in 
Don  Juan.  . . . A«  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,  -with  as 
much  just  ice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a Discourse 
on  the  Mil  it  iry  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  m ins  battles, 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge  .—with  ns  much  justice  might  Puxscgur 
and  .Scums,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  llotncr 
and  Virird,  have  w it  h ho  Id  their  prni«c,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  ?Su  little  won 
Tit". » ashuiiie  I <>f  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  *•,>  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  hitGom- 
inentiiry  on  his  Itime.  he  takes  pains  to  |Munt  out  whatever 
coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  m his  own  verses. — Moore. 

“ Wuh  regard  to  the  charges  stout  the  Shipwreck.  I think 
that  I told  you  and  Mr.  llobhottse,  years  ago,  that  there 
was  not  i vntrle  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact  ; 
not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  ull  from  actual 
fact  i of  diltercut  wrecks." — AcrJ  Hyron  to  Mr.  Murray. 


•*  Of  late  'ome  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plagiarism.  There 
is  • cut  toils  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  which  re- 


dounds, in  reality,  to  the  noble  author's  credit.  Every  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare 
took  the  stones  of  his  plays  must  know  that  in  • Julius  Coj- 
sar’  and  • (‘oriolanns.*  he  has  taken  whole  dialogues,  with 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 
Now,  it  m that  very  circumstance  which  impresses  those 

Lilays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  which  the  general 
tnowledgo  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate to  them." — Times. 

Plutarch. — **  I am  Cairn  Martini,  who  hath  done  to  thy 
telfr  particularly,  and  to  all  thr  Vohces  generally,  great  hurl 
mid  nurhr/r.wbich  I cannot  denie  far  my  surname  of  Corto- 
lanm  that  1 beare.  For  1 never  had  other  benefit  nor  rcc-  ■ 
ompense  of  the  true  and  paincfull  service  I hnre  done,  and  ; 
the  extreme  dangers  1 have  bene  in,  but  this  onely  tumame ; ’ 
a good  mrmorir  and  intneur.  of  thr  maher  and  dirplrarurr  thou 
thouldeil  bear  mt.  Indeed,  the  n .tme  only  remaineth  With  IHC  : t 
for  the  rest,  the  envir  and  crurlhe  of  the  people  of  Rome  have 
taken  from  me,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly  mdnluit  » 
and  magistrates,  who  hart  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  J 
by  the  people.  That  ertrrmitte  bath  now  driven  mo  tocoine 
as  a poor  sutcr,  to  take  thy  chimnic  harth,  not  of  any  hope  I 
have  to  save  my  life  therebj.  For  if  / had  feared  drain,  . j 
would  not  come’  hither  to  pul  myself  in  hazard." 

8llAKSrKA»E  — 

“ My  namr  ii  Cain*  Martius  i»V>  hath  done.  , 

To  thie  particularly,  anil  to  all  thr  Fobcri,  , 

Great  hurt  and  mi*chuf ; thereto  witness  may 
My  lumame,  I'cmolanut : The  painful  service. 

The  extreme  danger*,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  tountiy,  are  requited 
But  with  that  rvnuimf  ; a gi kv/  memory, 
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XXV. 

His  suite  c.on'MtA  of  tlirco  servants  and 
A tutor,  tli'>  licentiate  Pcdrillo, 

Who  several  Kiigtiages  did  understand, 

But  nor.'  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 

, And,  rocking  in  his  hainniock,  long’d  for  land, 

H .»  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow  ; 

And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  b rth  a little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

'Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a gale  ; 

And  though  ’twas  not  much  to  u naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look’d  a little  pale, 

1 For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a different  kind: 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail, 

For  the  sky  show’d  it  would  conic  on  to  blow, 

And  carry  away,  peril  a jw,  a mast  or  so. 

XXVII. 

At  one  o’clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
Started  the  stern-post,  ulso  shatter’d  the 
Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away  : ’twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found.1 

XXVIII. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
U{K)u  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 

Tho  water  rush’d  through  in  a way  quite  puzzling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,2 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening ; but  all  such  ingredients  [down, 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps  ; I’m  glad  to  make  them  known 
1 To  all  the  orother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 
By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 
But  for  tho  maker,  Mr.  Maun,  of  liondon.3 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced  tho  weather  seem’d  to  abate, 

And  then  tho  loak  they  reckon’d  to  reduce, 

And  keep  tho  ship  afloat,  though  three  fr  et  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

Tho  wind  blow  fresh  again  : as  it  grew  late 

A squall  canto  on,  and  while  eon.e  gone  brake  loose, 

A gust — which  all  descriptive  [tower  transcends — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.4 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  iqiset ; 

The  water  left  tho  bold,  and  wash’d  the  decks,* 

And  made  a scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks. 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks . 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk’d  of  by  the  divers, 

And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  he  survivors 

XXXII. 

Immediately  the  m.\»ta  were  cut  away, 

Botli  main  and  mizen ; first  the  mizen  went, 

The  mainmast  follow'd:  hut  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  l>owsprit  were  cut  down,  ami  they 
Eased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted.) 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.15 

XXXIII. 

It  may  lie  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet, 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  tho  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o’er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There’s  naught,  no  doubt,  so  much  tho  spirit  calms  i 

As  rum  ami  true  religion : thus  it  was, 

Some  plunder’d,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  jisalnis, 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  ami  as  bass  [qualms 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time  ; fright  cured  the 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen’s  sea-sick  maws  ; 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamor'd  in  chorus  to  tho  roaring  ocean. 

A ml  witness  of  the  malice  anil  displeasure 

Which  thou  shouidsl  bear  me  ; only  that  name  remains ; 

77>r  cruelly  anil  envy  of  1 he  people. 

Permitted  by  oar  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour’d  the  rest ; 

And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  Itc 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.  Now.  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  UlC  to  thy  hearth  ; .Xot  nut  of  hope, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life  ; for  if 
/ had  fear'd  death,  of  all  men  l*  the  world 
I woulJ  have  ’voided  thee.’’ 

Coriolamw,  Act  -tth.  Scene  5th.) 

» M*  Night  came  on  worse  than*the  day  had  been  ; and  a 
sudden  shift  of  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  which  struck  hrr  aft , tore  away  the.  rudder , 
stailrd  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  hrr  stem  frame. 
The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  the  water  h.*l  increased  to  four  feet.''— Loss  of 
the  lit rentes  ) 

J [“  One  gang  was  instantly  pul  on  them,  ami  the  rrmaineler  of 
the  people  employed  in  getting  up  rice  from  thf  run  of  the  ship, 
nnd  heaving  it  over,  la  come  a!  the  leak,  if  possible.  After 
three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  we  did 
get  at  it.  and  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  ; therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets. 

bales  of  muslin,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  description  that 
could  l)C  got.  into  the  opening .” — Loss  of  the  He  rentes.', 

3 [“  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of  wa- 
ter an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  hare  gon-  down,  had  not 
our  rzprdient*  been  attended  with  some  success.  The  pumps, 
to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  liiy  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  of  London."— I bid.  ] 

4 (“  As  the  nest  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to  modes-  j 
ale,  the  men  continued  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and  every  < 
exertion  was  made  to  keen  the  ship  afloat.  Scarce  was  this  ' 
done,  when  a gust,  exceeding  in  violence  every  thing  of  Ihr  kiiul 

1 had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  hud  the  chip  on  her  beam  tads."  \ 
— loss  of  the  Centaur.) 

* (“  The  ship  lay  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance,  irrovo-  j 
cably  overset,  the  water  forsook  Ihthold,  and  appeared  be- 
tween decks.”— /W.) 

* (“  Immediate  directions  were  given  fo  ail  away  the  mam 

' and  misen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able  ! 
to  wear  her.  Or)  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mitcn-mnsi 
went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on 
the  ship,  and,  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud,  the  main- 
mast followed.  1 had  the  mortification  to  see  the  foremast 
and  bowsprit  also  go  over.  On  this,  the  ship  immediately  righted 
with  great  violence." — Ibid.} 

Canto  n. 
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XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for' 

Our  Jiiiik,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a pair  of  pistols ; and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spile  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 

Thought  it  would  bo  becoming  to  die  drunk.1 

XXXVI. 

“ G.ve  us  more  grog,”  they  cried,  “ for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  lieuce.”  Juan  answer'd,  “ No  ! 
’Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

Hut  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  Mow 
Like  brutes:” — and  thus  his  dangerous  jswt  kept  he,* 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 

And  even  Pedhllo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  rum  a disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 

And  made  a loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a Inst 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation  ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  jicril  paw'd) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan’s  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a flash  of  hope  once  more  ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd : the  masts  were  gone, 
The  leak  increased ; ahoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 
The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 

They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  l>eforo 
Their  desperate  efforts  seem’d  all  useless  grown, 

A glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 

The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a sail.4 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel’s  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect  * 

But  with  a leak,  and  not  a stick  of  mast, 

Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  still  ’tis  best  to  strugglo  to  the  last, 

’Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck’d : 

I 

>t"  Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for.” 
| -MS.} 

* t“  A midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit- room, 
j to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a devoted  crew  to  die  in  n 
! state  of  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  ill  other  respects 
| orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  hint.”— Lor* 
j of  the  Abergavenny.) 

t * {•“  (five  ns  j me  gray,'  they  exclaimed,  * it  icitl  be  all  one 
an  hour  hence.' — ' know  u>e  must  die.'  replied  the  gallant  offi- 
{ ccr,  coolly,  ‘ but  let  us  die  like  men — armed  utth  a brace  of 
I pistols,  he" kept  his  |>ost,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking.” 
j —Ibut.) 

* (*■  However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
j held  our  own.  All  who  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  bad 
I been  employed  in  thrumming  a sail.” — Ibid.) 

1 ( “ which  teas  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  I thought 

I flail  some  effect.” — Ibid.) 

I • f"  ’Tis  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.”—  MS. j 

I’  f“  The  ship  labored  so  much,  that  I could  scarce  hope  she 
mould  swim  till  morning : our  sufferings  were  very  great  for 
leant  of  trolcr.” — Lost  of  the.  Abtrgarrnny.] 

J * The  iceather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  bine  a storm. 

The  ship  labored  greatly  : the  water  appeared  in  the  fore  and 
. after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed,  and  the  chains 
‘ of  the  pumps,  bv  constant  exertion,  and  friction  of  the  coils, 
1 W-cre  rendered  almost  useless  /Aid.) 

1»  ["At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  no 


And  though  ’tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 

’Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  tlu*  Gulf  of  Lyons* 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  hud  hurl’d  them,  and  from 
thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away  ; 

For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  vet  a quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  re|Kiso,  or  even  commence 
A jurymust  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck, 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rather  less, 

But  the  ship  labor'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer ; the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess7 
W as  scant  enough  : in  vain  the  telescope 
Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight, 
Naught  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XL!  I. 

Again  the  weather  threaten’d, — again  blew* 

A gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Wuter  appear’d  ; yet.  though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  anil  some  Md, 

Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 
Of  all  our  pumps  : — a wreck  complete  she  roll’d, 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  bcingB  during  civil  war. 

XLIII. 

Then  enme  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  ho 
Could  do  no  more : lie  was  a man  in  years, 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a stormy  sea, 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,*  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a woman's  he, 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a wife  and  children, — 

Two  things  for  dying  |>coplo  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now10 

Fast  by  the  head ; and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a vow 
Of  cundles  to  their  Baints" — but  there  were  nono 


more  for  them.  Seeing  their  efforts  useless,  many  of  them 
burst  into  tears,  uml  wept  like  children.”. — Loss  of  the  Aber- 
gavenny.) 

■o  [•*  I perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head." — Ibid.) 

•i  [The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Lord  Hymn's  own 
copv  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.  The  delightful  colloquy  en- 
titled “ Naufragiwn”  must,  as  it  is  obvious  from  bis  lordship's 
pencil-marks,  have  been  much  in  bis  hands “ Aderat  An- 
glos quidam.  qui  pronnttelmt  monies  atircos  Virgini  Wnl- 
samgninica\  si  vivus  attigisset  terrain : alii  imilla  promil- 
tebant  ligno  crucis.  quod  csset  in  tali  loco.  Unutn  audivi, 
non  sine  rtsu,  qui  clarit  voce,  tie  lion  exaudiretur.  pollute- 
retnr  Chrislophoro,  qui  rst  Lutetite  in  sunmio  Icinplo,  mons 
verms  qtlam  stalua,  eerrum  tanlum  quantus  essrl  ipse  Ha:c 
cum  vocifernns  quantum  potcrat  identidrm  inculcaret,  qui 
forte  proxunus  ussistebatsilli  not  us,  cubito  ilium  tetigil,  ac 
suhmonuit:  Vide  quid  polliceans  : elianisi  rcruni  omnium 
tuarum  auctionein  facias,  non  fneris  solvendo.  Turn  file, 
voce  jam  pressiore,  ne  videlicet  exnudiret  Chrislophorus : 
Taco,  inquit,  fatue  ! An  crcdis  me  examine  loqui  ? Si  seme} 
contigero  terram,  non  datums  sum  illi  cundclain  sebace- 
am  !"  “ There  was  there  a certain  Englishman,  who  prom- 
ised golden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  if  he 
touched  land  again.  Others  promised  many  tilings  to  the 
Wood  of  the  Cross,  w Inch  was  in  such  a place.  I heard  one. 
not  without  laughter,  who,  with  a clear  voice,  lest  he  should 
not  be  beard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris,  on  the 
top  of  a church,— a mountain  more  truly  than  a statue.— a 
tear  candle  as  big  as  he  was  hitnself.  When,  bawling  out  as 
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To  pay  them  with  ; and  some  look'd  o’er  the  bow  ; 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boat* ; and  there  waa  ono 
That  bejfjf’d  Podrillo  for  an  absolution, 

, Who  told  him  to  bo  damn'd — in  his  confusion.* 

XLV. 

. Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks ; some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a fair ; 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

I And  gnash’d  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their  hair ; 

> And  others  went  on  a*  they  hud  begun. 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware, 

I That  a tight  liout  will  live  in  a rough  »ea, 

| Unleaw  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee* 

XLV I. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition. 

Having  been  several  days  iu  great  distress, 

Tvras  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  sutlering  less: 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ;* 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  streas : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a keg  of  butter, 

Were  ail  liiat  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a twenty -gallon  cask  or  so  ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine  ; and  they  contrived  to  get 
A portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below/ 

And  with  a piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  fur  a luncheon — 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a puncheon. 
XLVIII. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  iu  tin*  lieginuiug  of  the  gale  / 

And  the  luug-boat's  condition  was  but  bad. 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a sail/ 

And  one  oar  for  a mast,  which  a young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored. 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  ou  board. 

XLIX. 

Twos  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ; like  a veil, 


Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  fate  is  mask’d  but  to  assail/ 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  sliowu, 

And  grimly  durklcd  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep:  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a rolling  sea, 

A sort  of  thing  at  w hich  one  would  have  laugh’d/ 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  bo, 

Unlcm  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff’d. 

And  have  a kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 

Half  epilepticul,  and  half  hysterical : — 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a miracle. 

LI. 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spare. 
And  all  things,  for  a chance,  had  been  cus  loose, 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars/ 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use: 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a few  stars. 

The  boats  put  off*  o’ercrowded  with  their  crews  ; 
She  gave  a heel,  and  then  a lurch  to  port. 

And,  jp  ing  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short19 

• ut 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave*— 
Then  some  leap’d  overboard  with  dreadful  yell,11 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave  ; 

And  the  sea  yawn’d  around  her  like  a hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wavw, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  ho  die. 

LIII. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ; and  theu  all  was  hush’d, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billow’s  ; but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a convulsive  splash, 

A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. a 


hard  as  he  could,  the  man  reUcrated  this  offer, an  acquaint- 
ance that  by  chance  stood  nest,  known  to  turn,  touched  him 
with  his  elbow,  and  said—*  Have  a cure  what  you  promise  ,• 
though  you  make  on  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you’ll  not  tie 
able  to  pay  ’ Then  he  says,  with  a voice  now  lower,  to  wit, 
lest  Christopher  should  hear,— ‘ Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; 
do  you  think  1 speak  from  my  heart  T If  once  I touch  land. 
I’ll  not  give  him  a tallow  candle.’ ”—C  i.  a bkk’s  Translation] 
* [“  You  cannot  imagine,”  says  Cardinal  do  Rets,  (who 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)— ••  the 
horror  of  a great  Morin  you  can  a*  little  imagine  the  rulieult 
u.  Everybody  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  confessing 
emselves.  The  private  captain  of  the  galley  cuused,  in 
the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  hit  embroidered  coat  and  hts 
red  scarf  to  tie  brought  to  turn,  saying,  that  a true  Spaniard 
ought  ii>  die  hearing  his  king’s  marks  of  distinction.  He  sat 
himself  down  in  his  great  elbow-chair,  and  with  his  foot 
struck  u poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chop*,  who  not  being  able 
to  stand,  w as  crawling  alone,  crying  out  aloud,  * Senhor  Don 
Fernando,  por  I’amor  de  Dios,  confession.*  The  captain, 
when  he  struck  linn,  said  to  him,  ’Ininiigode  Dios  picdcs 
confession  I*  and  on  my  representing  to  him,  that  his  inter- 
ference w as  not  right,  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence 
to  the  whole  galley.  A Sicilian  Observantme  monk  was 
preaching  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Francis  had 
appealed  to  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  we  should  not 

Ginsn.  1 should  never  have  done,  were  I to  describe  all 
e ridiculous  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions.”] 

• {“  Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  ml  to  thnr  ham- 
mocks,  and  desired  their  messmates  to  lash  them  in ; others 
were  for  securing  themselves  to  gratings  and  small  rafts  ; 


but  the  most  predominant  idea  was  that  of  putting  em  their 
best  and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side.’1* 
— Abergavenny.) 

* [*•  Men  w ill  prove  hungry,  even  w hen  next  perdition.” 
-MS.) 

* t”  Eight  bags  of  rice,  six  flasks  of  trine,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  salted  beef  and  pork,  were  put  into  the  long-boat,  as 
provisions  for  the  whole.”—  Wreck  of  the  Sydney.] 

* 1“  The  yawl  was  store  alongside  and  sunk.”—  Centaur.] 

* [“  One  oar  was  eroded  for  a mam-mast,  and  the  other 
bent  to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  « sail."— Lots  of  the 
Wellington  Transport.] 

1 [*•  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  frown 
Of  one  w ho  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,”  Ac.— MS.] 

* [•*  As  rafts  tad  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  M make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved 
on  a raft  in  such  a sea  as  this.” — Centaur.] 

v [*•  Spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  fiery  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  east  loose . that  the  men  might  have  some  chance 
to  save  themselves.” — Loss  of  the  Pandora.  ] 

*o  t“  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gare  a 
heavy  lurch  to  port,  and  then  went  dawn,  head  foremast .” — Lady 
Hobart.] 

it  (“  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  she 
was  going  down,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  overboard  ; 
the  crew  nad  lust  time  to  leap  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
tering a most  dreadful  yell." — Pandora.] 

*>  [How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  pro- 
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LIV. 

The  boats,  ns  stated,  had  got  off  before, 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish’d : near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies;  and  what 's  worse,  alas! 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a mass 
Takes  otf  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  |>eoplo  know  what ’s  come  to  pass, 
They  won’t  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that’s  said. 

LVT. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pcdrillo  to  a place  ; 

It  seem’d  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  faco 
Which  courage  gives,  while  jwor  Pedrillo’s  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : * 
Battista,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita,) 

Was  lust  by  getting  ut  some  uquu-vita. 

LVII. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  lews, 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 

As  o’er  the  cutter’s  edge  ho  tried  to  cross, 

Ami  so  he  found  a wine -and- watery'  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 

And  for  tho  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVII  I. 

A small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jdse’s, 
His  futhcr’s,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  thiuk, 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  leuderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses  !) 

No  doubt,  tho  vessel  was  about  to  sink  ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp’d 
Ofl',  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  lie  leap’d.1 

LIX. 

Ho  also  stuff'd  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pcdrillo’s  too, 

1 Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate’er  ho  would, 

Not  knowing  what  h mself  to  say,  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew’d  ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
Thus  re-cmbnrk‘d  his  tutor  nud  his  spaniel. 

LX. 

’Twas  a rough  night,  and  blow  so  stiffly  yet, 

That  the  sail  was  becalm’d  between  the  seas, 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze : 

Each  sea  curl’d  o’er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet. 
And  made  them  bale  without  a moment's  ease,* 

So  thut  themselves  as  well  hs  hopes  were  damp’d, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp’d. 

LX  I. 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her:  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  alsivo  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 

Two  blankets  stitch’d  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  w.  re  to  the  oar  made  last ; 

Though  every  wave  roll’d  menacing  to  fill, 

And  present  jieril  all  before  surpass'd,* 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  : utter, 
And  also  for  the  hiscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXII. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale  : to  run 
Before  the  sen  until  it  should  grow  fine. 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  l>e  r.one : 

A few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun* 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  tho  bags, 
And  most  of  them  hud  little  clothes  but  rags. 

LXIII. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a spaco 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion ; 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 

One  hulfsnte  up,  though  numb’d  with  the  immersion, 
While  t’other  half  wore  laid  down  in  their  place, 

At  watch  and  watch  ; thus,  shivering  like  tho  tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill’d  their  boat, 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a great  coat.4 

LX  IV. 

’Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it : this  is  obvious  to  pbysiciuns, 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife, 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 

Because  they  still  can  ho|>e,  nor  shines  the  knife 
Nor  shears  of  Atrojxw  before  their  visions : 

Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 

And  makes  men’s  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

’Tis  said  that  persons  liviug  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is, 

That  some,  I really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a Jew  it  is, 

And  that ’s  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  mo  cash  that  way, 
Which  1 found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

gross  of  a shipwreck,  tn  the  final  catastrophe ! — Sib  Jons  Bau- 
KoW  : History  of  the  bounty.) 

1 f“  The  boat,  lieing  fastened  to  tho  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a dog  of  mine 
came  to  ine  running  along  the  gunwale.  1 took  him  tn.” — 
tihtpwrrck  of  the  Betsey. ) 

4 1“  It  blew  a violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ; and  when  on  the  top  of  the  leave,  it  i eat 
too  much  to  be  tel,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in,  for 
wc  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress  ; the  sea  curl- 
ing over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  US  to  bale  irith  all 
our  might.” — Uligh's  Open  Boat  Savtgahon.  See  BaKHOw’s 
Eventful  History,  p.  99.] 

i : . 

* [“  Before  it  was  dark,  a blanket  was  discovered  in  the 
boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers, 
anil  under  it.  ns  n sail,  wc  scudded  all  night,  In  expectation 
of  being  swallowed  by  every  leave.” — Centum  .) 

* t“  The  sun  rose  ml  and  fiery,  a sure  indication  of  a severe 
gale  of  land. — Wo  could  do  nothing  more  than  run  before 
the  sea. — 1 served  a tea-spoonful  of  non  to  every  person.  The 
bread  we  found  was  damaged  and  rotten.’’ — Blush. J 

4 t*‘  As  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  confined  for 
want  of  room,  I endeavored  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  putting 
ourselves  at  watch  ami  watch  ; so  that  one  half  always  sat  up, 
while  the  other  half  laydown  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  heavens.” — Ibid.) 
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LXV1. 

Tfil  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
' More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear  ; 
‘ And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot. 

Since  Noah’s  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there  ; 

She  had  a curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
i Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVII. 

But  man  is  a carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a day; 

I He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey: 

I Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  iu  a grumbling  way, 

Your  laboring  people  think  beyond  all  question, 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIII. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

I For  on  the  third  day  there  come  on  a culm, 

| And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 
And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 

I Lull’d  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a qualm, 

! And  fell  all  ravenously  ou  their  provision, 

| Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  duo  precision. 


| The  consequence  wns  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 
i In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine? 

: They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men  ! 

And  carry  them  to  shore ; these  hopes  were  fine, 

• But  as  they  had  but  one  oar.  and  that  brittle, 
i It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 


LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 

And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 
The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 

Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 

As  a great  favor  one  of  the  fore-paws,* 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 
Devour’d  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — tho  burning  sun 
Blister’d  and  scorch’d,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 
They  lay  like  carcasses ; and  hope  was  none, 

Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ; savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wiue,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cauuibul  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eye*. 

LXXIII. 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 

And  then  into  a hoarser  murmur  grew 

An  omiuous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  » mid  ; 

And  when  his  comrade’s  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
Twas  but  his  own,  suppress’d  till  now,  he  found: 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 

And  who  should  die  to  be  bis  fellow’s  food.4 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain’d  of  shoes; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair'd, 
And  none  to  lie  the  sacrifice  would  choose  ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,4  and  prepared, 

But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  Muse — 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 


LXX.  j LXXV. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a breath  of  air,1  The  lots  were  made,  and  mark’d,  and  mix'd,  and 

| And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  ail  tin  wean'd  child:  handed, 

I The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there.  , In  silent  horror,®  and  their  distribution 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — Lull’d  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

I With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a pair)  I Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 

What  could  they  do?  and  hunger’s  rage  grew  None  in  particular  hud  sought  or  plitnn’d  it. 

wild  : I ’Twas  nature  gnaw’d  them  to  this  resolution, 

; So  Juan’s  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating,  J By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 

Was  kill’d,  and  portion’d  out  for  present  eating.*  I And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


* £“  The  fburth  day  came,  and  not  a breath  of  air,  kc.”~ 
0L1OH.J 

* [“  The  fourth  day  we  began  to  suffer  exceedingly  from 
lunger  and  thirst.  I then  seized  my  dug.  and  plunged  my 
smfv  into  his  throat.  We  caught  his  blood  in  the  hat.  re- 
ceiving in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over;  we  after- 
wards drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat,  and  felt  ourselves  re- 
freshed."— Shipwreck  of  the  Be!  try] 

* I**  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 
bis  dog,  a party  came  to  tell  him  their  uieessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  cat  the  dog  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B 's 
dc«ire  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force 
and  killed  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a share,  ho 
partook  of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  recollect* 
trig  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it,  and  w as 
glad  to  make  a meal  of  the  paws  and  »kin.'m— Commodokk  Bv- 
Bo.v'k  .%'«■  rat  ire.  i 

* [The  fart  of  men.  in  extreme  cases,  destroying  each 

other  lor  the  sake  of  appeasing  hunger,  ts  but  too  welt  es- 
DP  ijtho  l— and  to  a great  extent,  on  the  raff  of  the  French 


frigate  Medusc.  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
also  on  the  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus 
frigate  was  lost.— Sir  Jons  Barrow.] 

4 ['*  Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
thnr  thorn,  a tid  two  hairy  rat/t  w inch  were  among  them,  ui 
the  water  ; which  brine  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
Hilt  day  after  day  having  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each  other:  ami  in  order  to 
prt  vent  any  contention  about  who  should  beeomc  the  food 
of  the  others,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer."— 
Sufferings  of  t hr  Crrw  of  l he  Thomus. ] 

• f“  Tht  lots  terrr  draten  : the  captain,  summoning  all  his 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  ihem  into  a hat.  and  shook  them  to-  . 
get  her.  The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  an  awful  si/mee; 
each  eye  was  fixed  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was 
strongly  Impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy 
person,  with  manly  fortitude  resigned  himself  to  his  miser- 
able associates."— Famine  in  the  Amenean  Ship  Vtggy. ] 
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LXXVI. 

He  hut  requested  to  b«  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled1 
Podrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  boru,  a Catholic  in  faith, 

I.iko  must  in  the  belief  in  which  llioy’ro  bred, 

And  first  a little  crucifix  lie  kiss’d. 

Ail . then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 

The  surgeo.t,  ns  there  was  no  other  fee. 

Had  bis  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains  ; 

1 Hut  being  thirstiest  ut  the  moment,  he 

P'eferr’d  a draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins :* 

| Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o’er  the  billow — 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  [>oor  Pcdrillo. 

LXXVI  II. 

The  sailors  nte  him,  all  save  throe  or  four, 

\V..o  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food  ; 

To  these  was  uddcd  Juan, -who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
l'eel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 

’Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster, 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX 

’Twas  belter  that  he  did  not ; for,  in  fact, 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme ; 
for  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 

Went  raging  mad* — Lord  ! how  they  did  blaspheme  ! 
And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd, 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a mountain-stream, 
Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 
j And,  with  hyaiua-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn’d  by  this  infliction, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows ; 
; And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 

• Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

, Rut  others  ponder’d  on  a new  dissection, 

As  if  not  warn'd  sufficiently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perish’d,  sufl'ering  madly, 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXX  I. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  tho  master’s  mate, 

As  fattest ; but  be  saved  bimse'f,  because, 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  u fato, 

There  were  some  other  reasons:  the  first  was. 

He  bad  been  rather  imlis]K>sed  of  late  ; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  bis  saviug  clause, 
Wus  n small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies 

LXXXIL 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  dill  remain'd, 

But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain'd, 

Or  but  at  times  a little  supper  made  ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  almtaiu’d, 

Chewing  a piece  of  hamboo,  and  some  leud  . 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  und  a noddv,' 

And  then  they  left  oil*  eating  tho  dead  liody. 

LXXX1II. 

And  if  Pedrillo's  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugolino*  condescends 
To  eat  the  bead  of  his  arch-enemy 
The  moment  ufter  he  politely  ends 
His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 
’Tis  surely  fuir  to  dino  upon  our  friends, 

When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  art t y, 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXX  IV. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a shower  of  rain. 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  (he  cracks  of  earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dust  ; till  taught  by  pain, 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water’s  worth  ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a famish’d  boat’s-crow  had  your  berth, 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel’s  bell, 

You’d  wish  yourself  whero  Truth  is — in  a well 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  n ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

Which  served  them  as  a sort  of  spongy'  pitcher, 

And  when  they  deem’d  its  moisture  was  complete, 
They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweet 
As  a full  |>ot  of  jiorter,  to  their  thinking 
They  ne’er  till  now  had  known  tho  joys  of  drinking. 

1 [“  Hr  requested  to  bt  bird  to  death,  the  surgeon  being  with 
1 them,  and  having  tiis  case  of  instruments  in  his  pocket  when 
| he  quitted  the  ship." — Thomas .] 

| * [••  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 

i than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
| blood  as  st  flawed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watehed  the  vic- 
tim's departing  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a de- 
gree."— Ibid.] 

3 [**  Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and 
, gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 

perished  with  raging  insanity,”  tLC.—l/nd.] 

4 (“  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find* 
ing  it  supplied  our  mouths  w nh  tcnqiorary  moisture,  was 
chriemg  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a bit  of  can- 
vass, or  even  lead.” — Juno.] 

1 (*•  On  tho  23th.  at  noon,  we  caught  a noddy.  1 divided  it 
j nlo  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  wc  caught  two  boo- 
in.”— Bi.ioii.] 

**  (fuandb  ebbe  detto  cib,  con  gli  occhi  torti 
Kiprese  il  leschio  miscro  co’  denti, 

Che  furo  all'  osso,  come  l'un  cun  forti.” 

The  passage  is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
UanAntor,  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright— 

“ Then  both  my  hands  through  anguish  I did  bite  ; 

And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  of  food 
I did  so,  sudden  raised  themselves  upright. 

And  said—'  0 father,  less  will  be  our  pain, 

If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us  : thou  didst  beslow 
This  w retched  flesh — His  thine  to  take  again : 

Then  was  1 calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  grieve. 

Two  days  all  silent  we  remain’d.  0 thou 
Hard  Earth : w hy  didst  thou  not  beneath  us  cleave  T 
Four  days  our  agonies  had  been  delay’d 
When  CJaddoat  my  feet  his  body  threw. 

Exclaiming,  ‘ Father,  why  not  give  us  aid  V 

He  died— and  as  distinct  as  here  I stand  1 

I saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  before 

The  sixth-day  closed  : then,  groping  with  my  hand, 

I fell  each  wretched  corpse,  for  sight  had  fail’d : 

Two  day*  I call'd  on  those  who  were  no  more — i 

Then  hunger,  stronger  even  than  grief,  prevail’d.” 

This  said — aside  his  vengeful  eyes  were  thrown, 

And  with  his  teeth  again  the  skull  he  tore, 

Fierce  as  a dog  to  gnaw  the  very  bone. 

Inferno,  C.  XXX.  V.  60  J 

(“  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a squall,  w hich  brought 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  it  was  accompanied  with 
heavy  ram  ; we  had  no  means  of  calclung  it,  but  by  spread- 
ing out  our  clothes:  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell,  cr 
squeezing  them  out  of  our  clothes." — Centaur.] 
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LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  fipe,  with  many  a bloody  crack, 
Suck’d  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream’d  ; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  hwoIii  tongues  were 
black, 

As  tl  e rich  man’s  in  hell,  who  vainly  screum’d 
I’o  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  ruin  back 
\ drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  nad  seem’d 
To  tuste  of  heaven — if  this  Ik*  true,  indeed, 

!>omo  Christmas  have  a comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVI  I. 

[ There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sous,  of  whom  the  one 
| Wus  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

I But  he  died  early  ; and  when  he  was  gone, 
liis  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  “ Heaven's  will  he 
I can  do  nothing,"  uud  he  saw  him  thrown  [dono ! 
Into  the  deep  without  a teur  or  groan.1 * 

LXXXVIH. 

The  other  father  had  a weaklier  child, 

Of  a suit  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ;s 
But  the  I toy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a mild 
And  pitient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate; 

Little  ho  said,  and  now'  and  then  ho  smiled, 

-As  if  to  win  a part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father’s  heart, 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

LXXXIX. 

And  o’er  him  hent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed. 

And  when  the  wish’d-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 
j And  the  boy’s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  hall'  glazed, 
Brighten’d,  and  for  a moment  seem’d  to  roam, 
lie  squeezed  from  out  u rug  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vuiu.* 

XC. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  Inst 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  luy 
•Stiff  on  bis  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 


1 (“  M r.  Wade’s  boy.  a stout  healthy  lad,  died  early,  and 
almost  without  a groan ; while  another,  of  the  same  age, 
but  of  a less  promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer. 
Their  fathers  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boys  were 
taken  ill.  Wade,  hearing  of  Ids  sou’s  illness,  answered, 
with  indifference,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  left 
- in  to  his  fate.” — Juno.  I 

1 1"  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only 
three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter  deck  remained,  just  over 
the  w eathcr-quarier  gallery.  To  tins  spot  the  unhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  his'hciug 
washed  awuy.” — I Out  ) 

* 1“  Whenever  the  boy  teas  seized  w ith  a fit  of  retching,  the 
father  lifted  him  up  and  uiptd  away  the  foam  from  hts  lips; 
and  if  a shown  came,  he  made  hun  open  his  mouth  to  re- 
ceive the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a rag.” — 
Ibid.) 

* [•*  In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five 
days,  tij|  /Ar  hoy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  on- 

; willing  to  believe  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully 
! at  it,  and  when  he  eolild  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched 
j it  in  silence  until  it  was  carried  off  by  sea ; then  wrapping 
hun.-elf  in  a piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down,  and  rose  no  more  ; 
though  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  us  we  judged 
from  the  quivering  of  his  limbs,  when  a wave  broke  over 
j him.  ’—Ibid.) 

* l l'his  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a shipwreck  is 
; strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  bv  traits  of  low  humor 
i and  buffoonery  iuid  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans 
I of  an  agonizing  father  fainting  over  hts  famished  son,  to 
i facetious  stories  of  Juan's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father's 
| dog,  and  refusing  a slice  of  his  tutor !— as  if  it  were  a fine 


He  watch’d  it  wistfully,  until  away 

’Twas  Isirne  by  the  rude  wave  whetoin  ’twas  cust  ;* 
Then  lie  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering. 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering.1 

XCI. 

Now  overheud  a rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shoue,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 
Besting  its  bright  base  on  tho  quivering  blue ; 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear’d  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a banner  free, 

Then  changed  like  to  a ls>w  that ’s  bent,  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  those  shipwreck'd  men. 

X(H. 

It  changed,  'course;  a heavenly  ^ameleou, 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o’er  a Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  color  into  one,* 

Just  like  a black  eye  in  a recent  scutlle, 

(For  sometimes  we  must  Ik>x  without  tho  : .uffle.) 

XCI  II. 

Our  shipwreck’d  seamen  thought  it  a good  omeu — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then  ; 

’Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Human, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  uro  discouraged  ; and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Thau  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope— 
Quite  u celestial  kaleidoscope.’ 

XC’IV 

About  lb!*  time  a beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a dove  iu  size 
And  plumage,  (probably  it  might  have  err’d 
Upon  its  course,)  pass'd  oft  licforc  their  eyes, 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  bout,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  Butter’d  round  them  till 
Night  fell: — this  seem'd  a better  omen  still.* 


(lung  to  be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  were  tit  , 
only  to  be  laughed  at.— Jeffrbv.J 

“ l will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  sue-  ) 
cession  of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did  < 
not  (in  intention,  at  least;  heighten  the  fun.  His  metaphor  ' 
is.  that  ‘ we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same  ' 
time.’  Blessings  on  Ins  experience  ! Ask  him  these  questions  i 
about  * scorching  and  drenching.’  Did  he  never  play  at  1 
cricket,  or  walk  a mile  in  hot  w eather  J Did  lie  never  spill  a : 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  , 
to  the  great  shame  of  Ins  nankeen  breeches  ' Did  he  never  ! 
aw  un  m the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  I 
his  head,  winch  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ? Did  he  1 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  his  eyes  ■ 
and  his  valet's  ’ Did  he  never  tumble  into  a river  or  lake, 
fishing, and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat, or  on  the  bank, 
afterw  ards,  • scorched  and  drenched,’  like  a true  sportsman  ? ; 
* Oh  for  breath  to  utter:— but  make  him  my  compliments  ; 
he  is  a clever  fellow  for  all  that— a very  clever  fellow." — ; 
Lord  Hyron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  12,  1811).) 

• (“  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  | 
High  have  bended  It.’’— Non  of  Sirach) 

‘ (An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  j 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
in  suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers  j 

* [*•  About  this  time  a beautiful  white  bird,  web-footed,  and  not 
unlike  a dore  in  size  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the  mast-head 
of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitching  of  the  boat, 
frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  It,  and  continued  to  flutter 
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xcv. 

But  in  this  caar  I also  must  remark, 

'Twn#  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter’d  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  ns  a church 
| And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah’s  ark, 

Re  turning  there  from  her  successful  search, 

| Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCV  I 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

But  not  with  violence  ; the  stars  shone  out, 

The  boat  made  way ; yet  now  they  were  so  low. 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  noun*  said  “ No!” 
The  frequent  fog -banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 
Some  swore  that  tc»ey  heard  breakers,  others  guns,1 
Ami  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVII. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  uwuy, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 

If ‘t was  not  laud  that  rose  with  the  kiiu’s  ray, 

He  wish’d  tliut  laud  he  never  might  see  more 
And  the  rest  nibb’d  their  eyes  aud  saw  u bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore  ; 

Distinct,  aud  high,  and  pnlpahlc  to  view. 

XCVII  I. 

Ami  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears, 

And  oMiers,  lookiug  with  a stupid  stare,’ 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hope*  from  four*, 

And  seem’d  as  if  they  had  no  further  care  ; 

While  u few  pray'd — (the  first  tune  for  some  years) — 
A ml  at  the  bottom  of  the  bout  three  were 
Asleep:  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 

Aud  tried  to  awaken  them,  hut  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 

They  found  u turtle  of  the  hawk’s-bill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her,4 
Which  yielded  a day's  life,  aud  to  their  miud 
Proved  even  still  a more  uutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Hud  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

The  land  appear'd  a high  and  rocky  coast, 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a curreut,  toward  it : they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  torat'd. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  .Ktna,  Home  the  highloida 
Of  Caudia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CL 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a rising  gnle, 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 

Like  Clmron’s  bark  of  spectre*,  dull  and  pale  : 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow'd  them,  and  dash'd 
The  sprnv  into  their  faces  as  they  splash’d. 

CIL 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 
Such  things  a mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew  f 
By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 

But  chiefly  by  a species  of  self-slaughter, 

In  washing  down  PedrUlo  with  salt  water. 

CIII. 

As  they  drew  nigh  ».  . and,  which  now  was  seen 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 

They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooth’d  the  uir, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare— 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shore  look’d  wild,  without  a trace  of  man, 

Aud  girt  by  formidable  waves  ; but  they 
Were  mud  for  loud,  aud  thus  their  course  they  ran, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay  : 

A reef  between  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray, 

But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 

They  ruu  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her* 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Gnadalquivir, 

Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  learn’d  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 

Had  often  turn'd  the  urt  to  some  account : 

A better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever, 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Leundcr,  Mr.  Kkenhead,  aud  1 did.1 

there  till  dark.  Trifling  as  thi?  circumstance  may  appear,  it 
was  considered  by  us  ull  ns  a propitious  omen.”— Imh*  of  the 
Lady  Hobart.] 

■ [•*  I found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  jieople  against 
being  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  iaml.  or  calling  out  till 
they  were  convinced  of  the  reality,  more  especially  ns  fog- 
bunks  are  often  mi^aken  for  land  several  of  the  poor  tel- 
lows  nevertheless  repealed ly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers , 
and  some  the  firing  of  guns.  —Ibid.) 

* (“  At  length  one  of  them  broke  into  a most  immoderate 
smearing  fit  ot  joy,  which  1 could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  tern  land  in  hit  life,  i f ichut  he  no w sate  u<u  not 
| land.” — Cmlaur.] 

t a l“  The  joy  at  a speedy  relief  affected  us  all  in  a most 
remarkable  way.  Many  burst  into  tears  ; some  looked  at  each 
1 other  with  a stupid  stare,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  what 
j they  saw ; while  several  w ere  in  such  a lethargic  condition, 
i that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.  At 
this  affecting  period,  1 proposed  offering  up  our  solemn 

thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  miraculous  delivernnce.M-'Larfy 
Hobart.} 

4 1“  After  having  suffered  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  thirst 
for  many  days,  they  providentially  took  a small  turtle  whilst 
/looting  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water. ” — Thomas .J 

* 1“  Our  bodie*  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  our 
Unto  w i re  full  of  sore*  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags.  An  in- 
different spectator  wouil  have  been  at  a loss  which  most  to 
admire,  the  eyes  of  famine*  sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or 
the  horror  of  Ulcir  presen  ers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectre*, 

w hose  ghastly  countenances,  if  t he  cause  had  been  unknown,  i 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity."—-  Ulioh.J 

• [“  They  discovered  land  right  ahead,  and  steered  for  it. 
There  being  a \ery  heavy  surf,  they  endeavored  to  turn  the 
boat's  bead  toil,  which,  from  weakness,  they  were  unable 
to  complete,  ana  soon  afterwards  the  toot  upset.”— -Escape  ] 
of  Deserters  from  St.  Helena-] 

i [See  anti,  p- 
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CVI. 

So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 

He  buoy’d  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark, 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a shark, 

Thul  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 


CXHI. 

’Twns  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  Sand  of  youth 
Recall’d  his  answering  spirits  buck  from  death  ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a low  reply. 


CVII. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him.  was  wash’d 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wavo  o’erwhelm’d  him  as  ’twas  dash'd 
Within  his  grasp ; he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  bent  while  he  thereto  was  lash’d  ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 
Roll’d  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the  sea: 

CVI  1 1. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 

Should  suck  him  hack  to  her  insatiate  grave: 

And  there  he  lay.  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a cliff-worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand ; and  then  lie  look’d  for  those 
Who  long  hail  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

I But  none  of  them  appear’d  to  share  his  woes, 

i Save  one,  a corpse,  from  out  the  famish'd  three, 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach,  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And  as  ho  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast, 

And  down  he  sunk  ; and  as  lie  sunk,  the  sand 
Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass’d: 

He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch’d  hand 
Droop’d  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury-mast,) 

And,  like  a wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay. 

As  fair  a thing  us  e’er  was  form’d  of  clay. 

CXI. 

IIow  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim  ; 

And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass’d  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,  seem’d  throbbing  back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though  vanquish’d,  still  retired  with  strife. 

I CXII. 

• His  eyes  he  open’d,  shut,  again  unclosed, 

For  ull  was  doubt  and  dizziness ; he  thought 
He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 

And  felt  again  with  bis  despair  o’erwrought, 

And  wish’d  it  death  in  which  lie  bad  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 
And  slowdy  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
A lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour’d,  und  muiitle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ; and  the  fair  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  lead  which  o’er  it  bung  ; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
Pillow’d  Ins  death -like  forehead  ; then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench’d  by  every  storm  ; 
And  watch’d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  here,  loo. 

CXV. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 

The  gentle  girl,  und  her  attendant, — one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 

And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire,  and  ns  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof’d  them,  which  * sun 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe’er 
She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  aud  fair 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 

That  sparkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll’d 
In  braids  behind  ; and  though  her  Stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a female  mould. 

They  nearly  reach’d  her  heel ; and  in  her  air 
There  was  a something  which  bespoke  command, 

As  one  who  was  a lady  in  the  land. 

CXV  II. 

Her  hair,  I said,  was  auburn  ; but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  : for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 

Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew  ; 

’Tin  as  the  snake  late  coil’d,  who  pours  his  length, 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  Ins  strength. 

OXVIII. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun  ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips ! that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ; for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a statuary’, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all’s  done — 

I’ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their.stone  ideal.)1 

CXIX. 

I’ll  tell  you  why  I suy  so,  for  ’tit*  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady’,  to  whoso  bust 
I ne’er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A frequent  mode! ; and  if  e’er  she  must 
Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws. 
They  will  destroy  a face  which  mortal  thought 
No’cr  compass’d,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

1 (“  A set  of  humbug  i ascals,  when  at!  ’s  done— 

I’ve  seen  much  til  cr  women,  ripe  anil  real, 

Than  all  the  nom  ense  of  their  d— <1  ideal.”— MS. J 
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CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  Indy  of  the  care  : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 
Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave ; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 
Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I hope  will  never  vanish) 

, The  basquinn  and  the  mantilla,  they 
j Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

1 But  with  our  danv«el  this  was  not  the  case : 

Her  dress  was  many-eolor'd.  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl’d  negligently  round  her  face. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone: 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow’d  in  her  veil,  and  many  a precious  stone 
; Flash'd  on  her  little  hand  ; but,  what  was  shocking, 

; Her  small  show  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

j The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike 
But  of  inferior  materials : she 
j Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  tie 
Her  dowry  ; and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 
j Was  coarser  ; and  her  air,  though  linn,  less  free  ; 
j Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long  ; her  eyes 
As  black,  hut  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

cxxin. 

1 And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer’d  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions. 
Which  are — (as  I must  own) — of  femule  growth, 
Aud  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 

They  made  a most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A thing  w'hich  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e’er  was  cook’d  since  Homer’s 
Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  uow-comers. 

OXXIV. 

I’ll  tell  yon  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 

I-crt  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise  ; 
Besides,  I hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize: 

| And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 
i Mistress  and  maid  ; the  first  was  only  daughter 
Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  tho  water. 

exxv. 

A fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 

And  still  a sort  of  fisherman  was  he  ; 

But  other  <q>cciilatioiis  were,  in  sooth. 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea, 

Perhaps  not  so  resjiectable,  in  truth : 

A little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

I^eft  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men, 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish’d 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now’  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish’d  ; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave -market  Ux>,  and  dish’d 
j Full  many  u morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 
j By  which,  no  doubt,  a good  deal  may  bo  made. 

I 


CXXVIL 

He  was  a Greek,  aud  on  bis  isle  had  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A very  handsome  house  from  out  bis  guilt, 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease  ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  blood  ho  spilt, 

A sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please  ; 

But  this  I know,  it  was  a spacious  building, 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gildiug. 

CXXVIII. 

He  hud  an  only  daughter,  call’d  Hakltfe, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles  ; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a lovely  tree, 

She  grew  to  womunhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a bettei  ;n  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  tho  beach,  below 
The  cliff*,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 
Insensible, — not  dead,  hot  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown’d ; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know. 

Yet  deem’d  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 

.As  far  as  in  her  lay,  “ to  take  him  in, 

A stranger”  dying,  with  so  white  a skin. 

CXXX. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father’s  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  tho  cat  the  mouse, 

Or  people  in  a trance  into  their  grave  ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  “ 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 

Aud  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  host 
(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 

To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

Aud  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eves, 

Their  charity  Increased  about  their  guest ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a size, 

It  open’d  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 

(St.  Paul  sayB,  'tis  tho  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

CXXXII. 

They  made  a fire, — but  such  a fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 
Were  nearly  tinder,  since  no  long  they  lay 
A mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a crutch ; 

But,  by  God’s  grace,  here  wrecks  were  iu  such  plenty, 
That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish'd  twenty. 

CXXXIII. 

He  had  a bed  of  furs,  and  a pelisse, 

For  Hnidle  stripp’d  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  conch  ; aud,  that  he  might  lie  more  at  ease, 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  lie  should  awoke. 
They  also  gave  a petticoat  nidece,* 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 
To  pay  him  a fresh  visit,  with  a dish 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 


* ("  And  such  a bed  of  furs,  and  a pelisse.’’— MS.  J 
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CXXXIV. 

! And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 

Juan  slept  like  a top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 

Just  for  the  present ; and  in  his  lull’d  head 
Not  even  a vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread* * 

Throbb’d  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

CXXXV. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless: — but  tho  maid, 

Who  smooth’d  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 
Look’d  back  upon  him,  and  a moment  stay’d. 

And  turn’d,  believing  that  he  call’d  again. 

He  slumber'd  ; yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said, 

(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the.  tongue  and  pen,) 
He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 
That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  sho  went, 

Eujoiuiug  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  mean!, 

She  being  wiser  by  a year  or  two : 

A year  or  two ’s  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do, 

In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature’s  good  old  college. 

CXXXVII. 

The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juun  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash'd  upon 
His  rest  ; the  rushing  of  the  ncighlioring  nil, 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  till ; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yot,  for  none 
Had  sutFer’d  more — his  hurdshi|>s  were  comparative* 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad’s  “ Narrative.’’* 

CXXXVIII. 

\ Not  so  Ilaidfic:  she  sadly  toss’d  and  tumbled, 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o’er,  [bled, 
| Dro ant'd  of  a thousand  wrecks,  o’er  which  she  stuiu- 
And  handsome  corpses  strew’d  upon  the  shore  ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  sho  grumbled, 

And  call’d  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
I In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek — 

! T v knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a freak. 

CXXXIX. 

> But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 

With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 
j Sweet  skies,  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set  ; 

Aud  'tis,  no  doubt,  a sight  to  see  when  breaks 


i [ “ which  often  spread, 

And  come  like  opening  hell  upon  the  ntind, 

No  ‘baseless  fabric,’  but  ‘a  wreck  behind.’”— MS.] 

1 [“  Hud  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep  ; — 

And  those  who  are  not  drow  n’d,  at  least  may  sleep." — 

. MS.] 

* fEntitled  “ A Narrative  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron, 
(Commodore  in  a late  expedition  round  the  world.)  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself 
and  his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the 
year  1740,  till  their  arrival  in  England,  1746 ; w ritten  by 
Himself.”  This  narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
ever  appeared,  was  published  in  1768.) 

« [“  Wore  fora  husband— or  some  such  like  brute.”— MS.) 

‘ ( “ although  of  late 

I've  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  dayto  night.” — MS.) 

• (In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a most  inge- 
nious essay  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a mere 
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Bright  Phoebus,  while  tho  mountains  still  are  wot 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 

And  night  is  flung  oft’like  a mourning  suit 
Worn  for  n husband, — or  some  other  brute.4 

CXL. 

I say,  the  sun  is  a most  glorious  sight. 

I’ve  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I hnve  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,* 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one’s  fate; 

And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,*  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffin'd  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  tho  plato,  you  rose  at  four.1 

CXLI. 

And  Huidde  met  the  morning  face  to  face  ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blond,  whose  race 
From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a blush, 

Like  to  a torrent  which  a mountain’s  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpino  river’s  rush, 

Checks  to  a lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 

Or  tho  Bed  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red.* 

CXLII. 

And  down  the  clifl'the  Island  virgin  came, 

And  near  tho  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss’d  her  lijis  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a sister  ; just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  ou  seeing  the  two, 
Although  tho  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  tho  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.* 

CXLIII. 

And  when  into  tho  cavern  Huidde  stepp’d 
All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp’d,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 

(For  sleep  is  awful,)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapp’d  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o’er  him  still  as  dcatli 
Bent,  with  hush’d  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce -drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o’er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leuu’d  ; and  there 
All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck’d  hoy  was  lying, 

As  o’er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 

But  Zoo  the  mean  time  some  eggs  was  Irving, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  tho  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  usk  it, 
Sho  drew  out  Iter  provision  from  the  basket. 


pieee  of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  that  might  be 
made  in  Paris  atone,  bv  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles,  at 
ninety-six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum.—  Hill.) 

’ [The  plnn  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  lias 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  issanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions ; 
and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  regaidtng  the 
causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  in  one  par- 
ticular,—that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early.— Sir 
John  Sinclair.) 

8 [“  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  ibe  bottom  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  perfectly  m imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained this  name.”— Brock.] 

# ( -“just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I should  like  to  do 
But  I have  clone  with  kisses— having  kiss’d 
All  those  that  would— regretting  those  1 miss’d." — MS.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  beat  feeling*  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn’d  a little, 

And  felt  her  veins  chill’d  by  the  neighboring  sea  ; 
And  so.  she  cook’d  their  breakfast  to  u tittle ; 

1 can’t  say  that  she  gave  thorn  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  tisli,  honey, 
Willi  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLV  I. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken’d  Juan ; 
But  Haidde  stopp’d  her  with  her  quick  small  hand. 
And  without  word,  a sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoo  needs  must  understand  ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  s]>oird,  prepared  a new  one, 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
| That  sleep  which  seem’d  us  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

CXLV  1 1. 

For  still  lie  lny,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
I A purple  hectic  play’d  like  dying  day 
1 On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,  [weak  ; 

Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  and 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh’d  ujw>n  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Mix’d  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault 

CXLVIII. 

And  she  bent  o’er  him,  and  lie  lay  beaeath. 

Hush’d  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother’s  breast, 
Droop’d  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Lull'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest.1 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a very  pretty  fellow, 

Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 

But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a further  pleasure  made  ; 

For  woman’s  face  was  never  form’d  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray’d 
He  turn’d  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 

And  look'd  upon  the*  lady,  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  o*?  rt  she  begun  to  speak  ; 

Her  eyes  were  c.vquent,  her  words  would  pose, 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Creek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  uud  sweet, 

That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLI. 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a word. 

Being  no  Grecian  ; but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard  f 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 
Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a throne. 

CL1I. 

And  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
liv  a distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  tie 
Not  yet  a dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality. 

Or  by  one’s  early  valet’s  cursed  knock  ; 

At  least  it  is  a heavy  sound  to  me. 

Who  like  a momiug  slumber — for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a better  light. 

CLIII. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream, 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe’er  it  was,  by  feeling 
A most  prodigious  appetite  : the  steam 
Of  Zoe’s  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  sennet*-  raid  the  kindliug  beam 

t)f  the  new  fnv  rhich  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling 
To  stir  her  viands,  nude  him  quite  awake 
And  long  for  food,  Jut  chiefly  : beefsteak. 

CLIV 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  ox. ess  isles  ; 

Gout’s  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton  ; 
And.  when  a holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A joint  upon  thei*  barbarous  spits  they  put  on : 

But  this  occurs  hut  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a hut  on, 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  ono  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

I say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can’t  help  thinking 
That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur — 

From  which  our  modem  morals,  rightly  shrinking, 
Condemn  the  royal  lady’s  tuste  who  wore 
A cow’s  shape  for  a mask — w’as  only  (sinking 
The  allegory)  a mere  type,  no  more, 

That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLV I. 

For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef — I won’t  say  much  of  beer, 

Because  ’tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  hero ; 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear ; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  1 infer. 

That  beef  and  buttles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.  The  languid  Juan  raised 
His  heud  upon  his  elbow,  and  ho  saw 
A sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed, 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  bceu  quite  raw, 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be  praised, 
And,  feeling  still  the  famish’d  vulture  gnaw, 

He  fell  upon  whate’er  was  offer’d,  like 
A priest,  a shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVII  I. 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied : and  she, 

Who  watch’d  him  like  a mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  hounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 
Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem’d  dead : 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidde, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne’er  had  read) 

That  famish’d  people  must  be  slowly  nursed, 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

> {•*  Fair  as  the  rose  just  pluck’d  to  crown  the  wreath. 
Soft  os  tne  unfledged  birdling  when  at  rest."— MS.] 

• t“  That  finer  melody  was  never  beard. 

The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  is  a tear. 

Whose  accents  are  the  steps  of  Music’s  throne."— MS  3 
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CLIX. 

And  .■*o  sho  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 
Unless  he  wish’d  to  die  upon  the  place — 

Sho  snatch'd  it.  ami  refused  another  morsel, 
Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a horse  ill. 

CLX. 

Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a tatter'd 
Fair  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work, 

| And  iu  the  tire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter’d, 

And  dress’d  him.  for  the  present,  like  u Turk, 

Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter’d, 
Omitting  turbun,  slipjiers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnish’d  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 
With  a clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  brooches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haidle  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking, 
But  not  a word  could  Juan  comprehend, 
Although  he  listen’d  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  huvo  made  an  end  ; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  protege  and  friend, 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  suw  lie  did  not  uuderstuud  Romaic. 

CLXI  I. 

And  then  sho  hud  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs, 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 
j And  read  (the  only  book  she  could;  the.  lines 
! Of  his  fair  face,  aud  found,  by  sympathy, 

! Tho  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a long  reply  ; 
j And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  express’d 
1 A world  ot  words,  and  things  at  which  sho  guess’d 

CLX  II I 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  ho  took 
A lesson  in  her  tongue  ; but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look  : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 

Thus  Juan  learn’d  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Huiddo’s  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

’Tis  pleasing  to  bo  school'd  in  a strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is.  I mean, 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I have  been  :* 

They  smile  so  when  oue ’s  right,  aud  when  one ’s  wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perha|>s  even  a chaste  kiss ; — 

I louru'd  the  little  that  1 know  by  this: 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spunish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 

Much  English  I can  not  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reuchers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 

I hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I have  naught  to  say, 

A wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,* 
Where  I,  like  other  “ dogs,  havo  had  my  day,” 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion — 
But  thnt,  like  other  things,  has  pass’d  away, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I could  lay  the  lash  on: 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  naught  to  me. 
But  dreums  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  he.* 

CLXVII. 

Return  wo  to  Don  Juan.  He  begun 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them  ; hut 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  ho  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  u nuu : 

Ho  was  iu  love, — as  you  would  he,  no  doubt, 

With  a young  benefactress, — so  was  she, 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIII. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 

She  came  into  the  cave,  hut  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slmnlieriiig  guest. 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  check  and  mouth/ 

As  o’er  a bed  of  roses  tho  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  ever)’  morn  his  color  freshlier  came, 

And  ever)'  day  help’d  on  his  convalescence  ; 

’Twns  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love’s  essence, 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion’s  flame 

Are  oil  aud  gunpowder ; and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  Icam’d  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.4 

1 [When  nt  Seville  in  1800,  Lord  Byron  ’indeed  in  the 
house  of  two  unmarried  ladies ; and  in  his  diary  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger 
of  them,  with  the  help  of  a dictionary.  “ For  some  time,” 
he  says,  “ 1 went  on  prosperously,  bo’th  ns  a linguist  and  a 
lover,  till,  at  length,  the  lady  took  a fancy  to  a ring  which  I 
wore,  and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a pledge 
of  my  sincerity.  This,  however,  could  not  be  anv  thing 
but  the  ring.  I "declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more 
i than  its  value. —but  the  ring  itself  I had  made  a vow  never 
to  give  away.”] 

1 1“  In  1813, 1 formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  item,  a fraction,  the  segment  of  acircle,  the  unit  of  a mil- 
lion. the  nothing  of  something.  I had  been  the  bon  of  1812.” 
— Uyron  Diary,  1821.] 

* *’•  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 
Than  a mere  dream  of  something  o’er  the  sea.” — MS.] 

4 C“  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o’er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 
As  o'er  a bed  of  roses,”  Ac.— MS.] 

.. 

4 [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  conclusion.  Ovi/' 
indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said— 

••  Et  Venus  in  vinis,  ignis  in  igi.e  fuit 

hut  he  qualifies  this  presumption  hi  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending moderation  in  our  cups  ; for  wine,  saich  he,  is  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flume  ; 

“ N'ascitur  in  vento,  vento  restringuitur  ignis, 

Lems  alii  Dammam,  grandior  aura  riecal 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
“ the  milk  of  Venus."  But  Athenians  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations;  mid  Montuiene 
supports  the  argument  of  Athemeus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful  gal- 
lantries of  his  cotemporaries  to  their  temperance  in  the 
use  of  wino.— Rev.  C.  Coltoh.] 
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CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  no  good,) 
Ceres  present*  a plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood, — 
While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a jelly: 

1 gg»**  oysters,  too,  ure  amatory  food 
Hut  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 
Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 
CLXX  I. 

When  Juan  w»me  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A bath,  a breakfast,  ami  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  mado  a youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  sizo  ; 

But  I have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 

And  repetition’s  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea, 

Came  always  back  to  coflee  and  Haidle. 

CLXX  1 1. 

Both  were  so  young,  aid  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing;  Juan  seem'd 
's  o her,  os  ’twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  these  two  yean*  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 
A something  to  be  loved,  a creature  meant 
To  ho  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem’d 
To  render  happy  : all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  born  a twin.* 

CLXXIII. 

It  was  such  plcasuro  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  bis  touch, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  tvuke: 
To  live  with  him  forever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
lie  was  her  owu,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last.* 

C LX  XIV. 

And  thus  a moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haid£e 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  ho 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook  j 
At  last  h**  fiither’a  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  ofl*  an  Io, 

But  three  Ragusau  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  froedon,  for  she  had  no  mother, 

So  that,  her  father  ocing  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  us  a oiarr.ed  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  u brother, 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass  ; 

1 speak  of  Christian  lauds  in  this  comparison, 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVI. 

Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk,)  and  he  had  learn  u to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a walk, — 

For  littlo  had  he  wander’d  since  the  day 

On  which,  like  a young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  stalk, 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 

And  thus  they  walk’d  out  in  the  afternoon, 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  inoon. 

CLXXV  1 1. 

It  was  a wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  shoals  end  rocks  as  by  a host, 

With  here  and  there  a creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A better  welcome  to  the  tempest -toss’d  ; 

And  rarely  censed  the  haughty  billow’s  roar, 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch’d  ocean  glitter  like  a lake. 

CLXXVI  IL 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  bench 

Scarcely  o'erpuss'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach, 
That  spk.ng-dew  of  the  spirit!  the  heart’s  rain  ! 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine  ; and  they  may  preach 
Who  please,  — the  more  because  they  preach  in 
vain, — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk  ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 

Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 
The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  ever)'  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 
Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion  : 

But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk  ; and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  aud  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 
A pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

For  not  the  bless’d  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,4 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 

Vic  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

CLXXX  I. 

The  coast — I think  it  was  the  count  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  icas  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  uutoss’d, 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sen-bird's  cry, 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundury  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wander’d,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  I have  said,  upon  an  expedition  ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none, 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 

And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off*  dresses. 

t [••  For  without  heart  love  is  not  quite  so  good  ; 

Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies. 

Ami  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food. 

While  Uacchus  will  provide  with  wine  and  jellies, 
Oysters  and  eggs  arc  also  living  food."— MS.] 

* (Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  his 
poem  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  description,  as  that 
wh«ct  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  llaidee.  Whether  it 

be  an  episode,  or  an  integral  part  of  his  epic,  it  is  wetl 
worth  all  the  rest.— Uryuoes.] 

* [**  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lover,  cast 

To  be  her  soul’s  first  idol,  and  its  last."—  MS.t 

* [“  A pleasure  naught  but  drunkenness  can  bring ; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet  all  chill'd  with  snow, 

Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 

Nor  wine  in  all  llie  purple  of  it*  glow -MS.] 
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CLXXXIII. 

' It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sink*  down  behind  tho  azure  hill, 

| Whirl,  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  diin,  and  Mill, 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  on ; side,  and  tho  deep  sou  calm  and  chill 
Upon  th«  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 
With  one  star  spurkling  through  it  like  au  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells. 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden’d  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work’d  by  the  storms,  yet  work’d  ns  it  were  plann’d. 
In  hollow  halls,  with  spurry  roofs  and  cells. 

They  turn'd  to  rest ; and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight’s  puqile  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a rosy  ocean,  v.xst  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below. 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 
They  heard  the  waves’  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other’s  dark  eyes  durting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a kiss  ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A long,  long  aiss,  a kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above  ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  day*, 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 
And  the  blood  ’a  lava,  and  the  pulse  a blaze. 

Each  kiss  a heart -quake, — for  a kiss's  strength, 

I think,  it  must  be  reckon’d  by  its  length. 

CLXXXV  II. 

By  length  I mean  duration  ; theirs  endured  [reckon'd: 
Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a second  : 

They  had  not  spoken  ; but  they  felt  allured. 

As  if  r **ir  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon’d, 
Which,  being  join’d,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung.1 

CLXXXVIII. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  ns  they 
Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness  , 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  hay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach, 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other : though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a language  there, — 

And  nil  the  burning  tongues  the  pnssions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle — first  love, — that  all 
Which  Eve  hua  left  her  daughters  since  her  <all 

cxc. 

Ifaidce  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 

Nor  offer'd  any  ; she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a loving  maid  incurr'd  ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mat**  like  a young  bird ; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored. 

And  she  was  worshipp'd  ; after  nature's  fashion. 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour’d. 

If  souls  could  die.  Hud  perish'd  in  that  passion, — 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  r?stoied, 

Again  to  lie  o’ercome,  again  to  dash  on; 

And,  heating  'gainst  hi*  lw*»om.  Ha»U5e’s  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

CXCII. 

Alan  ! they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full, 

And,  having  o’er  itself  no  further  power, 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXCIII. 

Alas!  for  Juan  and  Ilaidec  ! they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never, 

Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn’d  forever: 

And  Hnidle,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 

And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
JuM  in  tho  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  iu  the  moonlight ; and  her  white  ami  clasp 
Round  Junft’s  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 

He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasp ; 

And  thus  they  form  a group  that’s  quite  antique, 

Half  nuked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass'd, 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast. 

Sustain'd  his  head  upou  her  bosom's  churnis ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 
Pillow’d  on  her  oYrtlowing  heart,  which  pants 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants.1 

* ( “ I'm  sure  they  never  reckon’d  ; 

And  being  join'd— like  swarming  bees  they  clung, 
And  mix'd  until  the  very  pleasure  stung.”— Or, 

“ And  one  was  innocent,  but  both  too  young, 
Their  heart  the  flowers,”  Ac.— MS.] 

* t“  Pillow’d  upon  her  beating  heart— w-hich  panted 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  all  it  granted."— MS  ) 
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CXCVI 

An  mfant  when  it  gazes  on  a light, 

A child  the  moment  when  it  drains  tho  breast, 

A devotee  when  soars  tho  Host  in  sight, 

! An  Arab  with  a stranger  for  a guest, 

J A sailor  when  the  prize  has  struek  in  fight, 

A miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 

Feel  rapture : hut  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o’er  what  they  love  while  sleeping 

CXCVII. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved. 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living  ; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 

And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  ’tis  giving; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass’d,  und  proved, 

Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher’s  diving; 
There  lies  the  thing  wo  love  with  all  its  errors 
And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCVIII. 

Tho  lady  watch’d  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love’s,  and  Night’s,  and  Ocean’s  solitude, 
O’erflow’d  her  soul  with  their  united  jiower ; 

Amidst  tiie  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 
* She  and  her  wnw  worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 
Where  naught  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  spuce 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  ! tho  love  of  women  ! it  is  known 
To  be  a lovely  and  a fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as 'the  tiger's  spring, 

| Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing  ; yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 

! They  are  right ; for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  always  so  to  women  ; one  sole  bond 
J Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
| Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust. 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond? 
i A thankless  husband,  next  a faithless  lover, 

1 Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all ’s  over. 

CCI. 

I Some  take  a lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 
i Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 

; Losing  the  advantage  of  a virtuous  station  ; 

Few  changes  e’er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel 
! Somo  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a novel.® 

1 [Perhaps  there  tre  not  a few  women  who  may  profit 
: from  seeing  in  whs  a style  of  contemptuous  cokineM.  the 
sufferings  to  which  licentious  love  exposes  them  are  talked 
i of  by  »;:;h  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  many 
j fine  eyes  that  have  wept  dangerous  tears  over  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Culnarcs  and  Medoras,  cannot  he  the  worse  fdT 
seeing  the  true  side  of  his  picture.— Blackwood.] 

. i [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
j have  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  “ Glcnarvon,”  published 
in  161(1.  M.-tdame  de  Staff!  once  asked  me.”  said  Lord  By- 
ron, “if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel. 
I She  was  only  singular  in  putting  the  question  in  the  dry 
way  she  did."  There  are  many  who  pm  their  faith  on  that 
insincere  production.  1 am  made  out  a very  amiable  person 
in  that  work  ! The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  in  it  is  part 
of  a letter.”— Mf.dwin. J 


CCII. 

Haiddo  was  Nature’s  bride,  and  know’  not  this; 

Haideo  was  Passion’s  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 
Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters  ; she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  sho  was  his  l 

Who  was  her  chosen  ; what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing. — Sho  had  naught  to  fear, 

Hope,  care,  nor  love,  beyond,  her  heart  beat  here . 

CCIII. 

And  oh  ! that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  costs  us!  yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  us  its  effect  so  sweet, 

That  Wisdom,  ever  ou  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths ; even  Conscience,  too,  has  a tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 

So  good — I wonder  Custlereugh  don’t  tax  ’em. 

CCIV. 

And  now  ’twas  done — on  tho  lone  shore  were  plighted 
Their  hearts  ; the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  tho  cave  their  lied 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow’d  und  united, 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  w’ere  wed  :* * 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eve« 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.* 

CCV. 

Oh,  I>ovo ! of  whom  great  Ciesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 

Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  hlue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 
(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave) — 

Ob,  I/)ve!  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil, 

For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVI. 

Thou  mak’st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious, 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men : 

Cmsar  ami  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  ranch  employ’d  the  muse  of  history’s  pen. 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various, 

Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again  ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  samo  luck  holds, 
They  all  wero  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVI  I. 

Thou  mak’st  philosophers ; there  ’b  Epicurus 
And  Aristippus,  a material  crew! 

Who  to  immoral  courses  would  alluro  tie 
By  theories  quite  practicable  too  ; 

If  only  from  tho  devil  they  would  insure  us, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim,  (not  quite  new,) 

“ Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us?” 

So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanupalus* 

3 1“  In  their  sweet  feelings  hohly  united, 

By  Solitude  (soft  parson)  they  were  wed.” — MS.l 

* [Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  sho»enf  the  Cyclades,  where 
he  is  found  by  a beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  Greek  pirate,— with  whom,  ns  might  be  supposed, 
the  same  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment  is  played  ova* 
again.  There  is,  however,  a very  superior  kind  of  poet."  . 
in  the  conception  of  this  amour  the  desolate  isle— the  uv-  | 
ter  loneliness  of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  ignorant  us  (he  u j 
innocent— the  helpless  condition  of  the  youth— t cry  thing  I 
conspires  to  render  it  a true  romance.  How  eio>  for  1 ora 
Byron  to  have  kept  it  free  from  any  slain  of  pollution 
What  cruet  barbarity,  in  creating  so  much  of  beauty  only  to 
mar  and  rum  it ! This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  geiuut. 

— Blackwood.] 

4 [See  ante,  p.  239.] 
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CCVIII. 

But  Junn  ! had  ha  quit*  foruottpn  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  bar©  forgotten  her  so  soon? 

1 can’t  but  say  it  seems  to  me  rn<*t  truly  a 
Perplexing  question  ; but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
• Dj««  these  thing*  for  us,  at.d  whenever  newly  a 
Palpitation  rises,  ’tis  her  boon. 

Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
lla\  j sueh  n charm  for  ns  poor  human  creatures? 
CCIX. 

i I hate  inconstancy — I loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
I Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  ill  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

, Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a masquerade, 

I saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid, 

And  whisper’d,  “ Think  of  every  sacred  tie !” 

“ I will,  my  dear  Philosophy  !”  I said, 

“ But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh,  Heaven!  her  eye! 
I’ll  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  neither— out  of  curiosity.” 

“ Stop!"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  CJreeian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  u fair  Venetian ;) 

CCXI. 

“ Stop !"  so  I stopp’d. — But  to  return : that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature’s  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o’er 
Some  favor’d  object ; and  as  in  the  nicho 
A lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

Tl« is  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 

Is  but  a heightening  of  the  “ beau  ideal.” 

ccxir. 

! ’Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter'd  through  the  skies. 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  snort,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 

With  one  or  two  Ntnnll  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

ccxni. 

Yet  'tis  a painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
[ In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

| 'Twould  save  many  a heartache,  many  a shilling, 
(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
j Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  forever, 

[ How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver! 

1 [“You  *ay  that  one  half  is  very  good : you  are  wrong  ; 
for,  if  It  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence. 

Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one-hall  is  irood  f Is  it  the 
jCneel 7 is  it  Milton’s  7 is  tt  Dnrden's 7 is  it  anyone's  except 
Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  7 and  vet  the«e 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  parts  would  explode.  Hut 
if  one-half  of  these  two  Cantos  t»e  good  in  your  opinion,  what 
the  devil  would  you  have  more?  No— no:  no  poetry  ts 
gowraf/y  good— only  by  fits  and  starts— and  you  are  lucky  to 
get  a sparkle  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  all  stars,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.”—  Lord  Hymn  to  Mr. 
J Hurra  y.  I 

I *(Lonl  Ryron  Iv’gan  to  compose  Canto  HI.  in  Octolier, 
J8|0  . but  the  outcry  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  j. 
and  II.  annoyed  him  so  much,  that  he  for  a time  laid  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  it  only  bv  fits  and 
starts.  Mr  Moore,  who  visited  him  while  Canto  1(1.  was  m 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  »kv,  a part  of  heaven. 

But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky  ; 

Now’  o’er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  lie  driven, 

And  darkness  and  destruction  ns  on  high  : 

But  w’hen  it  hath  been  Ncorch’d,  and  pierced,  and  riven, 
Its  storms  expire  in  wnter-dmp*  ; the  eve 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn’d  to  tears 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

eexv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very’  rarely  executes  its  fnnetion. 

For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a while, 

That  nil  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a junction. 

Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a dunghill's  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 

So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail, 

Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  “ central.” 

^XVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  will, out  proceeding  more 
In  this  anatomy,  I’ve  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  I’ll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Junn  ami  Haidlo  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.1 * 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD* 


I. 

Hail,  Muho  ! ei  cetera, — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 
Pillow'd  upon  a fair  and  happy  breast, 

And  watch’d  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 
And  loved  by  a young  heart,  too  deeply  bless'd 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil’d  the  current  of  her  anleoi  years, 

And  turn'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears ! 

II. 

Oh.  Love  ! what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?  Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers,  | 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die — I 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.* 

progress,  says—1 11  So  sensitive,  indeed, — in  addition  to  his  ! 
usual  abundance  of  this  quality,— did  he.  at  length,  grow  on  i 
the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes.  who  succeeded  me  ; 
as  lus  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he  had  j 
heard  a Mr  Saunders,  (or  some  such  name.)  then  resident  at 
| Venice,  deelare  Hint,  tn  hts  opinion,  ‘Don  Juan  was  all 
j Grub-street  .’such  an  effect  had  thisilispanunngsjicccit  upon 
! his  mind,  (though  coming  from  a person  w ho.  ns  he  himself 
j would  have  it.  was  * nothing  but  a d— <1  salt- fish  .seller.* j that  ! 
■ for  some  time  after,  by  Ins  own  confession  to  Mr.  ltankes, 

| he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the 
Poem;  and  one  morning,  opening  a drawer  where  the  ' 
I neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  • Look  here 
| —this  is  all  Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.’”  Cantos  III.  IV. 

and  V.  were  published  together  in  August,  1821, — still  wili- 
I out  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller.] 
j * [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  all 
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In  her  find  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 

!ii  all  the  others  ull  she  loves  is  love,* 

Which  grows  u habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over, 

And  tits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove, 

As  you  may  find,  whene’er  you  like  to  prove  her: 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move  ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number. 

Not  finding  that  tho  additions  much  encumber. 


| All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  u death. 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a marriage ; 

I The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath,  [ring© ; 

And  tlieu  both  worlds  would  punish  their  iniscar* 
So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 
They  «ay  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady  3 


I know  not  if  the  fault  be  men’s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing’s  pretty  sure  ; a woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 
After  a decent  time  must  he  gallanted; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 
Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none, 
Hut  those  who  have  ne’er  end  with  ouly  one.1 


, The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  bell,  or  marriage,  are 
I Dante*  and  Milton,*  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  uuptiuls,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin’d  the  connection, 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar;) 
But  Daute's  Beatrice  und  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive* 


’Tis  melancholy,  and  a fearful  sign 
Of  humun  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine, 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same  clime , 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  win* — 

A sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 
Down  to  a very  homely  household  savor. 


Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 
By  Beatrice,  und  not  a mistress — I, 

Although  my  opiniou  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a commentator's  fantasy, 

' Unless  iudeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  h© 
Decided  thus,  and  allow'd  good  reason  why ; 

I think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatic* 

; Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.1 


There  *s  something  of  antipathy,  as  ’twere, 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state  ; 

A kind  of  flattery  that  ’«  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  trnth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  wiiat  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a rate 
For  instance — passion  in  a lover  *s  glorious, 

But  iu  a husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

■ Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond  ; 

They  sometimes  ulso  get  u little  tired, 

J (Put  that,  of  course,  is  rare,)  und  then  de*»/uid : 

I The  aim*  thu  gs  c ,nno.  always  L*  adm-f.d, 

Yet  'tis “so  nominated  iu  the  bond,” 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Spd  thought ! to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
(/  r days,  and  put  one’s  servant*  into  mourning. 


I Huidcc  und  Juuu  were  not  married,  but 

The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine:  it  is  not  fair, 
Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 

The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  wore ; 
Then  if  you’d  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  Iwok  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair. 
Before  the  consequences  grow’  too  awful ; 

’Tis  dangerous  to  rcud  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 

| Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 

1 But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 
Haider  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire’s ; 

, When  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  mioa  it, 
At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires  ; 

1 Tims  she  came  often,  not  a moment  losing, 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 


j There 's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love’s  antithesis ; 
j Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooing*, 
But  ouly  give  a bust  of  marriages ; 

' For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 

There’s  nothing  wrong  in  a connubial  kiss: 

, Think  you,  if  Laura  had  beeu  Petrarch’s  wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?3 


Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange, 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation, 
For  into  a prime  minister  hut  change 
His  title,  and  ’tis  nothing  but  taxation  ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  rang© 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
j Pursued  o’er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey,' 

I And  merely  practised  as  a sea-attorney. 


objectionable  in  a moral  point  of  view  We  fear,  however, 
that  «c  cannot  say  as  much  for  what  follows:  marrying  is 
no  joke,  ami  therefore  not  a fit  subject  to  joke  about ; besides, 
for  a married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
try.ng  to  overcome  the  toothache  by  a laugh.— Ilona. j 

* [These  two  lines  are  a versification  of  a saying  of  Mon- 
taigne.] 

* 1 1 ml  Petrarch’s  passion  led  to  Petrarch’s  wedding, 
llow  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  J” — MS.) 

* [The  old  ballad  of  “ Death  and  the  Lady"  is  alluded  to 
in  Shakspeare.J 

* Dante  calls  his  wife,  in  the  inferno,  “ la  ficra  moghe.” 
I See  aair,  p 509.1 


Milton’s  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  tho  first 
| month.  If  she  had  not,  whul  would  John  Milton  have 
done  ? 

j ■ [ From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the  coir  ca- 
dence is  no  lens  striking  than  saddening,  that,  on  the  list  of 
1 married  poets,  who  have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante, 
Milton,  8hakspeore,  and  Dryden  ; and  that  we  should  now 
, have  to  add,  as  a partner  tn  their  destiny,  u name  worthy  ot 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them  — Moohk  ) 

7 [**  Lady  li.  would  have  made  an  excellent  wrangler  at 
' Cambridge.”— %ron  Diary.; 

I • t“  Display’d  much  more  of  nerve,  perhaps,  of  wil, 

Thau  any  of  the  parodies  of  Put.’’—  MS.J 
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XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain’d 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures ; 
And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  temain’d. 

Although  a squall  or  two  had  damp’d  his  raptures 
By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ; ho  had  chain'd 
Ills  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 
In  number'd  lots;  they  alt  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Capo  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots  ; some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  corres|Kindonts,  save  one  man 
Toss’d  overboard  unsaleable,  (being  old  ;) 

The  rest — save  here  and  thero  some  richer  one, 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, 

Were  link’d  alike,  ns  for  the  common  people  ho 
Had  a largo  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  |>ortions  of  the  prey, 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  ho  gathers, 

Robb’d  for  nis  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 

A monkey,  a Dutch  mastiff,  a mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

Ho  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a Briton’s, 

Who  dying  on  tho  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  tho  poor  dumb  thing  a pittance: 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  all  together. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Dispulchiug  singlo  cruisers  here  and  there, 

HU.  vessel  having  ue.d  of  some  repairs, 

Ho  shaped  Iris  coureo  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a mile, 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 

Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 
To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  tho  way, 

About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 

With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen  ; 

So  that  ull  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballust,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arriving  ut  tho  summit  of  a hill 

Which  overlook’d  tho  white  walls  of  his  home, 

He  stopp’d. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 


With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  Borne  ; 

All  feelings  winch  o’erleap  the  years  long  lost 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-jmst. 

XXII. 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 

Most  naturully  some  small  doubt  inspires — 

A female  family ’s  a serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  tho  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires — 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I never  flatter;) 

Wives  in  their  husbands’  absences  grow  subtler, 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  tho  butler. 

XXIII. 

Au.houcst  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses ; 

Not  all  lone  mutrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors’  kisses ; 

Tho  o<l<Is  are  that  ho  finds  a handsome  urn 

To  Iris  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  Iris  wife  and  riches— 
And  that  A is  Argus1 *  bites  him  by — tho  breeches. 

XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser; 

But  all  the  better,  for  tho  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her  ; 

And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a dumb  one, 

Write  odes  on  tho  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  ! ye  gentlemen  who  havo  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind — I mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a married  lady — 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
To  last — of  all  connections  the  mast  steady, 

And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first ’s  but  a screen) — 
Ye*,  for  all  that  keep  not  »oo  long  sway, 

I've  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a day 

XXVI. 

Lnmbro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad  ; 

But  not  knowing  motaphysics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emothn  ; 
lie  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her. 
But  know  tho  cause  no  more  than  a philosopher. 

XXVII. 

He  saw  his  whito  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green  ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet’s  light  bubbling  run, 

Tho  distant  dog-bark ; and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  tho  sparkling  alieon 
Of  arms  (in  tho  East  all  arm) — und  various  dyes 
Of  color’d  gurbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


i {“  Thus  near  the  gates,  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 

He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  car,  mid  rears  his  head, 
lie  knew  his  lord  ; he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet, 
In  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet ; 


Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys,"  Ac. 

Pope,  Odytsey,  b.  xvii.J 

• [“  Yet  for  all  that  don’t  stay  away  too  long, 

A sofa,  like  a bed,  may  coine  by  wrong."— >18.] 
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XXVIII. 

And  as  the  sjiot  where  they  appear  ho  nears, 
Surprised  at  those  unwonted  sign*  of  idling, 

He  hears — ulus  J no  music  of  the  spheres, 

Hut  an  unhullow’d,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling! 

A melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A pipe,  too,  and  a drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A must  unorirutal  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  brunches,  o'er  llio  greensward 
’Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,  [glancing, 
Seeing  a troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dcrv.NCK,  who  turn  as  on  a pivot,  he 
Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance1  so  martial, 

To  which  the  Levuutincs  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a troop  of  Grecian  girls,4 

The  first  and  tidiest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 
Were  strung  together  liko  u row  of  pearls. 

Link'd  hand  ill  hand,  uud  dancing  ; each  too  having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving  ;)* 
Their  lender  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  orwe-legg’d  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine  ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  we; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  it«  vine  ; 

The  orange  und  pomegranate  nodding  o’er 
Dropp'd  iu  their  lajw,  scarce  pluck’d,  their  mellow  store. 

XXXII. 

A band  of  children,  round  a mow-white  ram, 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  boms  with  flowers; 
While  pea  •**ful  us  if  still  an  uinveun’d  Innth, 

The  patriarch  of  the  flock  nil  gently  cowers 
His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
Hi*  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 
YieMiug  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 

Tlreir  large  black  eyes,  and  soli  seraphic  cheeks, 
Crimson  ns  cleft  pomegrantes,  their  long  tromca. 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 
The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blcsw  s, 

Made  quite  a picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh'd  for  their  Bakes — that  they  should  o’er  grow 


XXXIV. 

Afar,  a dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tides 
To  a sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers 
Of  secret  treasures  found  iu  hidden  vales 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 
i Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bud  ails. 

Of  rocks  bewitch’d  that  open  to  the  knockers, 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act. 

Transform'd  their  lords  to  boasts,  (but  that  ’a  a fact) 

XXXV 

Hero  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses, 

| Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Penrian, 

I All  pretty  puKtime*  in  which  no  offence  is; 

I But  Lumbro  Maw  all  these  things  with  aversion. 
Perceiving  iu  his  absence  such  expenses, 

I Dreading  that  climax  of  nil  human  ills, 

I The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.4 

XXXVI. 

I Ah  ! what  is  man  ? what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  ’s  a sireu, 

That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  bcgiuucr; 
Luiuhro'K  reception  at  Jus  people's  banquet 
Was  such  us  tiro  accords  to  a wet  blanket 

XXXVII. 

1 He — being  a mail  who  seldom  used  a word 
Too  much,  aud  wishing  gludly  to  surprise 
(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 

Him  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

* Of  liiN  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr’d  ; 

i And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes, 

| In  fact  much  more  astonish ’d  than  delighted, 

| To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

I Ho  did  not  know  (alas!  how  men  will  lie; 

That  a report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'd  his  death,  (such  people  never  die,) 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, — 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry  ; 

The  bloom,  t»o,  had  return'd  to  Haidce’s  checks. 

. Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  into  their  fount, 

• She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  incut,  dancing,  wine,  and  Addling 
Which  turn’d  the  isle  into  a place  of  pleasure ; 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 

A life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  im-asure. 

, Her  father’s  hospitality  seem’d  middling, 

Compared  with  what  lluidce  did  with  his  treasure; 
'Twm  wonderful  how  thing*  went  ou  improving, 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving* 


* 1“  This  dance  is  still  performed  by  young  men  armed 
cit^A-pie,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  Uic 
proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence.”— Hr.  E.  Cj.akke.] 
I4*  Their  manner  of  dancing  i*  eetininly  the  same  that 
Duma  is  rvn/r  t«>  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  The 
great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up 
the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gny  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  m them  wonderfully  suit.  The  steps  are 
varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  thodance, 
but  always  in  exact  tune,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  our  dance*."— Lady  M.  \V.  Moktaov.J 

*tM  That  would  have  set  Torn  Moore,  though  married, 
raring.” — MS.] 


« [The  piratical  father  of  Hnnloc  having  remained  long  at 
sea.  it  was  supposed  be  bad  perished, and  she.  in  consequence, 
took  possession  of  all  Ins  treasures,  ami  surrendered  herself 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  old  gentleman,  how* 
ever,  returns,  and,  lauding  on  a distant  part  of  the  island, 
walks  leisurely  tow  ards  his  home,  while  Juan  and  Ins  daugh- 
ter are  giving  a public  breakfast  to  tbeir  friends  and  ac- 
quaint:! i ices.  The  description  of  the  fete  i«  executed  with 
equal  felicity  and  spirit,  we  think  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
match  the  life  and  gayety  of  the  picture  by  any  thing  of  the 
kiudin  English— perhaps  in  any  other  poetry.— B la  cavroos.) 

• l14  All  had  been  open  heart,  and  open  house. 

Ever  since  Juan  served  her  for  a spouse.”—  MS.) 
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Perhaps  you  think  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 
He  flew  into  a passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased  ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 
To  teach  his  people  to  he  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a very’  high  rate, 

He  showed  the  royut  penchant*  of  a pirate. 


You’re  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine*  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life’s  variety, 

He  was  so  great  a loss  to  good  society.1 

XLII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray. 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  Highest  guest, 

With  a peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd., 

He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday  ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  ho  had  address'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill’d  up  a glass  of  wine, 

XLII  I. 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a Bacchant  air, 

Presented  the  o’erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

44  Talking ’s  dry  work,  I have  no  time  to  spare.” 

A second  hiccup'd,  “ Our  old  master’s  dead. 

You’d  better  ask  our  mistress  who’s  his  heir." 

44 Our  mistress !”  quoth  a third:  “Our  mistress!— 
pooh  ! — 

You  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new." 

XL1V. 

These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  address'd — and  Lamhro's  visage  foil— 
And  o’er  his  eye  a momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  hut  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  aud  endeavoring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  hi*  new  patron, 

Who  seem'd  to  have  turn'd  Iluidec  into  a matron. 


XLVI. 

I said  that  Lainbro  was  a man  of  patience. 

And  certainly  he  allow'd  the  best  of  breeding, 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  puragon  of  uations, 
K’er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding  ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  (life  near  relations. 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton, 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a person  used  to  much  comtnnud — 

To  hid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again — 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  baud — 

Whciner  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain — 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland; 

Yet  such  things  are,  which  I can  not  explain, 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a Guelf. 

XLVII  I. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  aud  slow, 

He  lay  coil’d  like  the  boa  in  the  wood  ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a word  aud  blow. 

His  angry  word  once  o’er,  he  shed  no  blood, 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue, 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  /too. 

XLIX. 

He  ask’d  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a private  way,* 

So  that  the  few  who  met  hirn  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day  ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidce’s  sake,  is  more  than  l can  say, 

I But  certainly  to  one  deem’d  dead  returning. 

This  revel  seem'd  a curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid !)  or  some,  or  a gTeat  many, 
For  instance,  if  a husband  or  his  wife, 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  ns  any,) 

No  doubt  whate’er  might  he  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  raiuy- 
Tenrs  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 


XLV. 

44 1 know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow*, 44  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  caro ; 

But  this  I know,  that  this  roast  capon ’s  fat, 

And  that  good  wine  ne’er  wash’d  down  better  fare; 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  there ; 

He’ll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  convene.”* 


He  enter’d  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 
To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a tomb, 

Aud  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  a*hes  of  our  hopes,  is  a deep  grief, 

Beyond  a single  gentleman's  belief. 


* (The  portrait  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  j 
ven-  best,  of  ail  Lord  Byron’s  gloomy  portrait*.  It  may  be 
the  Corsair  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a father ; 
but  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber.— Black- 
wood.] 

* “ Rispone  allor*  Margutte,  a dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  ciedo  piu  al  nero  ch*  air  auurro ; 

Ma  nel  cappoue,  o lerao,  o vuogli  arrosto, 

E credo  alcuna  volta  aaco  uel  burro ; 


Nell*  cer\ igia,  c euando  10  n*  ho  nel  moslo, 

E molto  pm  nelr  espro  che  il  mangurro  ; 

Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  vino  o fede, 

E credo  che  sia  salvo  chi  gli  credo.” 

Pl'LCI,  MorgaHtf  Maggwre , ca.  18,  at.  151. 

» (The  account  of  Lwnbro  proceeding  to  the  house  is 
poetically  imagined  ; and.  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
vivid  likeness  of  All  Pacha,  and  happy  illustrative  allusions 
to  the  ud ventures  of  that  chief — Galt.] 
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Canto  hi. 


LIT. 

He  enter’d  in  the  house — his  homo  no  more, 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ; — nnd  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a welcome ; there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

• There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  hud  swept  o’er, 

| There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 
| Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

, His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

j LIII. 

H<*  was  a man  of  a strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanor  though  of  savage  moot], 

I .Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
j With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 

I Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  hear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good  ; 
i His  country’s  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a slavo  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

] The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 
i The  sights  he  was  accustom’d  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas,  nnd  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a long  repeutance, 

. And  mude  him  a good  friend,  hut  bud  acquaintance. 

LV'  n 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Hash’d  o’er  his  soul  a few  heroic  ruys, 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  tho  Colchinn  days  ; 

’Tis  truo  ho  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 

I Alas ! his  country  allow'd  no  puth  to  praise  : 

J Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
i He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVI. 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  allow’d 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a time, — 

A tiiHte  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

< A love  of  music  uud  of  sccucs  sublime, 

A pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow’d 

IPnst  him  in  crystal,  and  u joy  in  flowers, 

Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVI  I. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  lovo  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ; she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

\ lonely  pure  afifection  unopjiosed  : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  turu  him  like  the  Cyclops'  mad  with  blindness. 


> [“  And  make  him  Samson- like— more  fierce  with  blind- 
ness.”—MS.) 

» [•*  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 

Of  a strong  human  heart,"  kr.— MS.] 

' j [*'  I said,  I disliked  tho  custom  which  some  people  hnd 
of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."— Johnson.  “ You  are  right,  sir;  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people’s  children,  for 

1 there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  owe." — 
Boswell,  vol.  vi.  p.  47,  ed.  1S35.] 

« ('•  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  cither  my  own,  or 
from  people  I knew.  By  the  way.  much  of  the  description 
of  the  furniture,  in  Canto  Third,  is  token  from  Tully's  Tripoli, 


LVIII. 

The  cublesa  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock  ; 

The  ocean  when  its  ycastv  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock  ; 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  (waging, 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock, 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  iro4 
Of  a strong  human  heart,  and  in  a sire 

LIX.  I 

It  is  a hard  although  a common  case 

To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  wo>  would  retraco, 

Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay, 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  tho  sunset  of  our  day,  J 

They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone,  , 

But  in  good  company — tho  gout  or  stone. 

LX.  ) 

Yet  a fine  family  is  a fine  thing,  | 

(Provided  they  don’t  come  in  after  dinner  ;)* 

’Tis  beautiful  to  see  a matron  bring 

Her  children  up,  (if  nursing  them  don’t  thin  her 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 
To  tho  fireside,  (a  sight  to  touch  a sinner ; 

A lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a guinea  and  seven-shilling  piece's 

LX  I. 

Old  Lambro  pass’d  unseen  a private  gate, 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide  ; 

M«  lantimc  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride  : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side  ;* 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form’d  the  service  mostly, 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly.* 

LXII. 

Tho  dinner  made  about  a hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nuts — in  short,  all  meats. 

And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads  ; and  the  fishes 
Were  of  the  finest  that  e’er  flounced  in  nets. 

Dress’d  to  a Sybarite’s  most  pamper’d  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice, 

Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  use.* 

LX  I II. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer, 
And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast, 
And  Mocha’s  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  catno  in  at  last ; 

Gold  cu|*»  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them  placed, 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  und  sallron  too  were  boil’d 
Up  with  the  coftce,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil’d.* 1 * 


(pray  note  this,)  and  the  rest  from  my  own  observation.  Re- 
member, I never  meant  to  conceal  this  at  all.  and  have  only 
not  stated  it.  because  Don  Juan  had  no  preface,  nor  name 
to  it." — Lord  B.  to  .1  It.  Murray,  Aug.  23,  1821.] 

4 l“  A small  tabic  is  brought  in,  when  refreshments  are 
served  ; it  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  mother-o’-pearl,  tortoise- 
shell, ivory,  gold,  and  silver." — Tully's  Tripoli,  4lo.  Iblfi, 
p.  133.] 

* 5“  Tho  beverage  was  various  sherbets,  composed  of  the 
juice  of  boiled  raisins,  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  squeezed 
through  the  rind  ” — Ibid.  p.  137  ] 

' [“  Toffee  was  served  in  small  China  cups  ; geld  filigree 
cups  were  nut  under  them.  They  introduced  cloves,  cin- 
namon, and  saffron  into  the  coffee.”—  Ibid.  p.  132.  | 
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I.X  IV 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  (lowers  of  silk  inlaid  ; 

And  round  them  ran  a yellow  border  too  ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 
Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 

! Soft  Pcrsiuu  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

! From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters.1 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quit*  common  in  those  countries,  are  a kind 
Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall. 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
i The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 

And  took  his  kingdom  from  him:  You  will  find, 

| Though  sages  may  jwur  out  their  wisdom’s  treasure, 

‘ There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVI. 

| A beauty  at  tho  season’s  close  grown  hectic, 

A genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

[ A rake  turn’d  mcthodistic,  or  Eclectic — * 

(For  that ’s  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) — * 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  upoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, — 

And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  tliau  the  table. 

LXV  II. 

Haid^e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border’d  with  pule  blue  ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear’d  quite  new  ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a throne  more  meet) 

Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A sun  emboss’d  in  gold,1  whose  rays  of  tissuo, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.4 

LXVIII. 

Crystal  and  tnurble,  plate  and  porceluin, 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendor ; Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stuiu, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread  ; gazelles  and  cuts, 
And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites — (that ’s 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a court,  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  wnnt  of  lofty  mirrors  and 
Tho  tublcs,  most  of  ebony  inlaic 
With  mother  of  pnarl  or  ivory,  stood  at  baud, 

Or  wero  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

Fretted  with  gold  or  silver : — by  command, 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  Bpread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 

Kept  for  all  comers,  ut  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I select  Haidfle’s: 

She  wore  two  jelieks — one  was  of  pnle  yellow  ; 

Of  uzure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise — 

’Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a little  billow  ; 
With  huttons  form’d  of  jioarlM  us  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick’s  fellow, 

And  the  stri|»cd  white  gauze  barucun  that  bound  Iter, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow’t,  mid  her.® 

LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp’d  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless — ho  pliable  from  the  pure  gold. 

That  the  hand  stretch’d  and  shut  it  without  harm, 
The  limb  which  it  adorn’d  its  only  mould 
So  beautiful — its  ory  shape  would  charn, 

And  clinging  us  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  o’er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.1 

LXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father’s  land, 

A like  gold  bnr  above  her  instep  roll’d, " 

Announced  her  rank  ; twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 

Her  liuir  was  starr’d  with  gems ; her  veil’s  fine  fold 
Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl’d 
Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIII.  * 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  uii  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person®  if  allow’d  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet’s  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds  whene’er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  piniou  as  her  fan. 

LXXIV. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 

The  very  air  seem’d  lighter  from  her  eyes, 

They  were  so  soft  and  beuiitiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  bo  idolatry  to  kneel. 10 

1 The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  tapestry,  made  .n 
panels  of  different  colored  velvets,  thickly  inlaid  with 
flowers  of  silk  damask ; a yellow  border  finished  the 
tapestry  at  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  border  being  ein- 
br  'ered  with  Moorish  sentences  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac 
letters.’’— TW/y,  p.  133.) 

>1806  the  Eclectic  Review  among  the  ••  Testimonies  of 
Authors,"  ante,  p.  StKI.J 

* ["  For  that ’s  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath.” — MS.] 

* The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a deep  border  of 
pale  blue.  The  cushions  thnt  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
velvet ; the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a sun  in  gold.”] 

* [“The  upholsterer's  ‘fiat  lux’  had  bade  to  issue."— MS.] 

* (••  Her  chemise  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  at 
the  neck  ; over  it  she  wore  a gold  and  silver  tissue  jelick, 
with  c>ra.  ltd  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down 
ths  front.  The  jaracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the 
finest  crimson  transparent  gauzes,  between  rich  silk  stnpes 

| of  the  samo*color  TtUly,  p.  31.] 

1 This  dress  is  Moorish,  ami  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidec  was  of  Fez,  her 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

* The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a murk  ot  sovereign 
rank  iii  the  women  of  the  families  of  Hie  deys,  and  is  wore 
as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

• This  is  no  exaggeration:  there  were  four  women  whom 
I remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this 
profusion  ; of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity, 
that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person, 
so  us  nearly  to  rentier  dress  a superfluity.  Of  these,  only 
one  had  dark  hair  ; the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
i olor  of  the  four. 

io  [ *•  Rut  Psycho  owns  no  lord — 

She  walks  u goddess  from  above  ; 

All  saw,  all  praised  her.  all  adored. 

But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love.”— Cupid  and  Pryclka, 
from  Apuitius,  by  Mr.  Hudson  Uurney,  1803.' 
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LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged,  ^ 
(It  is  the  country’s  custom,)1  but  in  vain  ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  bo  blackly  fringed, 

The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged: 

Her  nails  were  touch’d  with  henna  ; but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  t um'd  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before.  * 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fuir ; 

She  had  110  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her;  , 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a vision  ; I might  err, 

But  Shakspeurc  also  says,  ’tis  very  silly 
44  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  tho  lily.” 

LXXV  II. 

Juan  had  on  n shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  star*  through  the  milky  way  apparent ; 
His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a graceful  fold. 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  llaidle’s  hair  in ’t 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a glowing  crescent, 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  iiicesKant. 

LXXVIII. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  nud  liked  to  show  it: 
His  verses  r/ircly  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it. 

He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter. 

As  the  psalm  says,  41  inditing  a good  matter.” 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  post 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 

An  Eastern  anti -jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o’ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  a. id  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.*  { 
LXVX. 

He  was  a man  who  had  seen  nany  changes, 

And  always  changed  aa  true  as  any  needle ; 

His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fix'd — lie  kuew  the  way  to  wheedle : 

So  vile  ho  ’scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent,  (save  iudeed  when  feo’d  ill,) 

He  lied  with  such  a fervor  of  intention — 

There  was  uo  doubt  he  earn’d  his  laureate  pension. 
LXXXI. 

But  be  hud  genius, — when  a turncoat  has  it, 

The  *'  Vales  irritahilis"  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  tdmll  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare : — 


But  to  my  subject — let  me  see— what  was  it? — 

Oh  ! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  nnd  house,  and  drees,  and  mode  , 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode 

LXXXII. 

Their  poet,  a sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 
In  company  a very  pleasant  fellow, 

Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a mem 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow ; 
And  though  his  menning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow* 

The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 

Of  which  the  first  ne’er  knows  the  second  cause. 

LXXXIII. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a lone  isle,  among  friends. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 

Agree  to  a short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXI  V. 

He  had  travell’d  ’mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Frank*, 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations; 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions — 

Which  got  him  a few  present!  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 

To  14  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,”  a piece 
Of  couduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask’d  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national; 
’Twas  all  the  same  to  him — 44  God  save  the  king,” 

Or  44  CJa  ire,”  according  to  the  fashion  all: 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing. 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational 
If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a chanson ; 

In  England  a six  canto  quarto  tale  ; 

In  Spain,  he’d  make  a ballad  or  romance  on 
The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he’d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe’s — (see  what  says  De  Staid  ;) 
In  Italy  he’d  ape  the  44  Trecnntisti 
In  Greece,  he’d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t’  ye : 

1. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  I 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  tho  arts  of  war  nnd  peace, — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 


i C“  It  whs,  and  still  is,  the  ustom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of 
the  women  with  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly 
from  crude  antimony.  Tins  pigment,  when  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a ten- 
der and  fascinating  languor."— IUdkhi.] 

i (“Believed  like  Southey— and  perused  like  Crashaw.” — 
BIS.--  ‘Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honored,”  says 
Wirlon,  “with  the  praise  of  Pope,  who  both  read  his 
poe  ns  and  borrowed  from  them.  Being  ejected  fiom  his 


fellowship  at  Peterhouse  for  denying  the  covenant,  he 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at 
Loretto.”  The  following  are  from  Conley's  line*  on  Jar 
death  — 

44  Angels  (they  say)  brought  the  famed  chapel  there  . 

And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air 
•Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there  ; and  they. 
Ami  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way.  ] 

* [The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century — Dante,  fccj 
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2. 

The  Scian1  and  the  Tcian  muse,1 
The  hero’s  harp,  the  lover’s  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires’  “ Islands  of  the  Bless’d.”* 

3. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon4 — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  bo  free  ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I could  not  deem  myself  a slave. 

4. 

A king  sate  on  tho  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-l>orn  Salamis; 

And  shijts,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  tho  sun  set  where  were  they  ?® 

5. 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine,  ’ 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

G. 

’Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link’d  among  a fetter’d  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a patriot’s  shame, 

Even  as  l sing,  suffuse  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a blush — for  Greece  a tear. 

7. 

Must  we  but  weep  o’er  days  more  bless'd? 

Must  we  but  blush  ? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  ! render  hack  from  out  thy  breast 
A remnant  of  our  .Spartan  dead! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a now  Thermopyla* ! 

8. 

What,  silent  still  ? and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  ! no ; — tho  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  “ Let  one  living  head, 

But  one  arise, — we  come,  wo  come !” 

’Tis  but  the  living  wh  ? 'vre  dumb. 

a. 

In  vain — in  vain  ; strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vino  ! 

Hark  ! rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

10. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a slave  ? 

11. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  ! 
It  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine : 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but  our  musters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 

The  tyrant  of  tho  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  host  and  braves,  .riend  ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltindcs! 

Oh  ! that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  des|>ot  of  the  kind  ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Snminn  wine ! 

On  Snli’s  rock,  und  Parga’s  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a lino 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  Imre ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown. 
The  Iicracleidan  blood  might  own.* 

14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a king  who  buys  and  sells: 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hojre  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

I see  their  glorious  hluck  eyes  shine  : 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  : 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  und  die:’ 
A land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!* 

t (Homer.]  a [Anacreon  ] 

* The  vriaoi  unicapuv  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Canaries 

4 1“  Eutaea  looks  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,’’  Ac.— MS.] 

* **  Deep  were  the  groan*  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 

This  havoc  ; for  his  seat,  a lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  overlook'd  the  hosts 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  Ins  royal  robes. 

And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Have  signal  of  retreat ; then  started  wild 
Ami  flea  disorder'd."— AJschyi.cs. 

* £“  Which  Hercules  might  deem  Ins  own.”— MS.] 

. . “ Tuotfiav 

I*'  iXatv  imoTt  s’ ovtov 

rpofiXfjp’  dXurXticrov,  hmpay 

tiro  irXaxa  Xovwou.  jc.  r.  X. — Soph.  Ajar,  v.  1217. 

* (This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  aftei 
Libc.  - is  instantly  followed  up  by  a strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry  and,  in  this  way,  all  good  feelings  are  excited  only 
to  accustom  tis  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  anc 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work— 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honor  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  ; 
of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving  world and  all  ■ 
this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  our.  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  \ jeasant 
and  plausible— while  there  is  not  only  no  antidole  supplied, 
but  every  thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  hu 
been  anticipated,  and  presented  already  in  as  sliong  and 
engaging  a torin  as  possible.— Jeffrey.] 
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LX  XX  VI I. 

T him  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
Tin*  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse  ; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse: 
His  strain  display'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong  ; 

Ami  feeling,  in  a poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others’  feeling;  but  they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colors — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 
LXXXVIII. 

But  word*  are  things  and  u small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upou  u thought,  produces 
That  winch  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

*Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a lasting  link 
Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a rag  like  this, 

Survives  himself,  hi*  tomb,  and  ull  that ’s  his. 
LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  Ims  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a barrack’s  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a closet, 

May  turn  his  name  up,  a»  a rare  deposit©. 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile  ; 

’Tib  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian’s  style 
Than  on  the  name  a person  leaves  behind : 

Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle: 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough’s  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 

Milton 's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say  ; 

A little  heavy,  hut  no  less  divine : 

An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learn 'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 

But  his  life  fulling  into  Johnson's  way. 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  ull  the  Nino 
Was  whipp'd  ut  college — a harsh  sire— odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  .Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.1 

xcn. 

All  these  are,  certea,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare’s  stealing  deer,  I»rd  Bacon’s  bribes ; 
Like  Titus’  youth,  and  Cesar’s  earliest  acts  ; 

Like  Burns,  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes;) 
lake  Cromwell's  pranks; — but  although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 

As  most  essential  to  their  hero’s  story. 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

XCIII. 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  “ Pautisocrasy 
Or  Wordsworth  uuexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedler  poems  with  democracy 
Or  Coleridge,*  long  before  hi*  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy  ;4 
When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 
Espoused  two  partners,  (milliners  of  Bath.) 

XCIV. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a convict  figure. 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegade  rigor, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography; 
Wordsworth’s  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Thau  any  siuce  the  birthday  of  typography  ; 

A drowsy  frouzy  poem,  call’d  the  '*  Excursion,” 

Writ  in  a manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  tip  n formidable  dike 
Between  his  own  ind  others*  intellect ; 

But  Wordsworth’s  pocin,  and  his  followers,  like 
Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh,*  and  her  sect, 

Are  things  which  iu  this  century  don’t  striko 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect ; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities 
XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story : 1 must  own, 

If  I have  any  fault,  it  is  digression — 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  ulone, 

While  I soliloquize  beyond  expression  ; 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  off  husiueiM  to  the  ensuing  session: 
Forgetting  each  omission  in  a lose  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVI  I 

I know  that  what  our  neighbor*  call  “ longueur*,” 
(We’ve  not  ho  good  a word,  blit  have  the  thing , 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring — ) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader ; blit  ’twould  not  be  bard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopte, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui * 

XCVUI. 

W©  leant  from  Horace,  “ Homer  sometimes  sleeps 
We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps,  [wakes, — 
With  his  dear  “ Wagoner*,”  around  his  lakes.1 
Ho  wishes  for  “ a boat”  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean  ? — No,  of  air  ; and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  44  a little  boat,” 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat.* 

1 See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

* f Confined  hi*  pedler  poems  to  democracy."— MS.) 

* [Sec  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Litcraria,  1817.] 

4 [”  Flourish'd  it*  sophistry  for  aristocracy.”— MS.j 

* (The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  lime,  to  a hundred  thousand  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidently  predicted.  A cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  lor  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Reece  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ; and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  In  1814.] 

* (Here  follow*  in  the  original  MS. — 

“Tune  has  approved  Knnui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts  ; your  lore  and  wine, 

Winch  *hakc  m>  much  the  human  brain  and  breast, 
Must  eml  in  languor  men  must  sleep  like  swine  • 
The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  guest 
Both  sink  at  last  into  a swoon  divine  . 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  they 
Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  the  next  day 

1 [Wordsworth’s  “Benjamin  the  Wagoner,”  appeared  m 
181V.] 

• 44  There  ’s  something  in  a flying  horse. 

There’s  something  in  a huge  balloon  ; 

But  through  the  cloud*  I’ll  never  float 
Until  I have  a little  boat/’  Ac. 
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XCIX. 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o’er  the  ethereal  plain. 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  “ Wagon,” 

Could  ho  not  liog  tf let  loan  of  Charles’s  Warn  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a single  dragon  ? 

Or  if  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

Ho  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a nag  on. 

And  ho  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  ilto  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a balloon? 

C. 

“ Pedlers,”  and  “Boats,”  and  “Wagons!"  Oh!  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos’  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  nltove  your  graves  may  hiss — 
The  “ little  boatman”  and  his  “ Peter  Bell” 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  “ Achilophcl  !"* * 

Cl. 

T ottr  tale. — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 

The  Arab  loro  and  poet’s  song  were  done, 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight’s  sky  admired  ; — 

Ave  M aria  ! o'er  the  earth  and  sen, 

That  hoavealiest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thoo ! 
i 

CIL 

Ave  Mana  ! blessed  bo  the  hour 
The  time,  the  clime,  tho  sjiot,  where  I so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  |>ower 
Sink  o’er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower,* 

Or  thn  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 

And  not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem’d  stirr’d  with  prayer. 

cm. 

Ave  Maria  ! ’tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria  ! ’tis  the  hour  of  love ! 

Ave  Maria  ! may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son’s  abovo  ! 

Avo  Maria  ! oh  that  fane  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  hut  a pictured  image? — strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 

( Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print* — that  I have  no  devotion ; 

' But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

» “ Tito  verses  of  Dryden.  once  highly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten.” — Mr.  W.  Wordsworth’s  Preface. 

s t“  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower.”— 
MS.) 

* [“  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  ?—  some  folks  say — 

Downright  in  print— MS.) 

« f‘  The  first  time  i had  a conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
. on  the  sunjeet  of  relation  was  at  Uavenna,  my  native  coun- 
try, in  I63U,  while  we  were  riding  on  horsi-back  in  an  exten- 
sive solitary  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  religious 
] meditation.  U was  a line  day  in  spring.  * How,’  he  said, 
| ‘raising  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth, 
car.  we  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  '—or  how,  turning 
them  to  what  is  within  us,  can  wc  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  noble  and  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  ore 
formed  >’  ’’—Court  (Jamba.) 

* [“  By  her  example  warn’d,  the  rest  beware  , 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  wero  the  fair ; 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stunt, — all  that  springs  from  the  great 
Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  rcccivo  the  soul 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna’s  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o’er, 
To  where  the  last  Cicsnrean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest ! which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  I)rydon’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I loved  tho  twilight  hour  au  bee  !4 

CVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  solo  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 

And  vesper  boll's  that  rose  the  boughs  along  ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  hue, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  (earn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a trim  lover, — shadow’d  my  mind’s  eye.4 

CVII. 

Oh,  Hesperus  ! thou  briugest  all  good  things® — 

Home  to  tho  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent’s  brooding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o’erlnltor’d  steer ; 
Whate’er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather’d  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring’st  tho  child,  too,  to  the  mother’s  breast. 

CVI!!.  * 

Soft  hour!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day’s  decay ; 

Is  this  a fancy  which  onr  reason  scorns? 

Ah!  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns!’ 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish’d  by  the  justed  doom 
Which  over  the  destroyer  yet  destroy’d, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy’d, 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb.-* 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  tho  wretch  an  uncoirupted  hour. 


And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design’d 
For  one  fair  female.  Inst  lum  half  the  kind." 

DrydKN's  Theodore  and  Honoria  ] 

* “ ’Roxtpe  Karra  Qtptts 

♦tpru  otror— Qtpt  if  atyn, 

QiptiS  partpi  ratio  ” — fragment  of  Sappho. 

7 “ Era  gia  1’  ora  chc  volge  ’I  disto, 

A'  navigaiili,  e "ntenerisco  i|  cuorc  ; 

Lo  di  ch’ nan  detto  a*  dolct  amici  a dio ; 

E die  lo  nuovo  peregrin*  d’  amore 
Ptingo,  so  ode  Squilladi  loiitano, 

Chc  paia  ’l  giornu  pianger  die  si  inuore.” 

Dante’s  Purgatory,  canto  viii 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  Ult. 
without  acknowledgment. 

* See  Suetonius  for  this  fact. — (“The  put  tie  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  lus  death  Unit  the  common  peopla 
ran  up  and  dow  n with  caps  upon  their  heads.  And  yet  there 
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CX. 

But  I’m  digressing ; what  ou  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  huiToou*,1 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero. 

More  than  such  madmen’s  fellow  man — the  moon's? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero, 

And  I grown  one  of  many  “ wooden  spoons” 

• Of  verse,  (the  name  with  which  wo  Cantabs  please 
T i dub  thf  last  cf  honors  in  degrees.) 

CXI. 

I feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do  * 

'Tis  being  loo  epic,  and  I most  cut  now*.. 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two  ; 

They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few’ ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  ’twill  lie  shown: 

I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
From  Aristotle  pa**irik—$ee  floojriAij*. 


were  some,  who  for  a long  tune  trimmed  up  his  tomb  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  one  w hile  placet!  Iu»  image 
upon  hts  rostra  drewd  up  in  state  robe*,  another  while 
published  proclamations  in  his  name,  a*  if  he  was  yet  alive, 
and  would  shortly  come  to  Home  again,  with  a vengeance 
to  all  his  enemies. ”) 

* (“  But  I'm  digressing— what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordsworth— both  iiuetical  buffoons,''  Ac. — 

MS.J 

’[Canto  III.  on  it  in  ally  included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  Cantos  HI..  IV..  and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  *vo  .in  August,  1KM.  The  following 
arc  extracts 'from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray.— 

Ravenna.  December  4,  lei®.—1 14  The  third  Canto  of  Don 
Juan  is  completed,  in  about  two  hundred  stanzas,  very  de- 
cent. I ho  > m vc,  but  do  not  know,  ami  it  is  useless  to  discuss." 

December  to.  Ibid.— *•  I have  finished  the  third  Canto, 
but  Hie  Hungs  i have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 
publication— at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  price 
of  the  copyright." 

February  ?.  IbfO. — “ I have  cut  the  third  Canto  into  t*o, 
because  it  was  too  long  . and  I tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  rase  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me.  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  tins  w as  the  original  form,  and, 
in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  lir-t 
so  remember  thnt  1 have  not  made  this  division  to  double 
upon  you.— I have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and  have 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they 
have  not  the  spirit  of  imr  first.  The  outcry  has  not  fright- 
ened hut  it  has  hurt  me.  and  I have  not  w ntten  con  amore 
this  time  ” 

Octot>er  12.  1890.—“  I don’t  feel  inclined  to  rare  further 
about  Don  Juan.  Whitt  do  you  think  a very  pretty  Italian 

lady  itid  to  me  the  other  day  1 She  had  read  u m the  French, 
anti  paid  me  some  comntiimn.ts,  with  due  draw  backs,  upon 
it.  1 answered,  that  w hat  she  said  w as  true,  but  that  I sus- 
pected it  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.— 1 Ah.  but' 
(said  she)  ' / would  rather  have  the  front  of  Childe  Harold  for 
three  years  than  an  IMMORTALITY  of  Don  Juan  .**  The  truth  is, 
that  t tis  too  true,  and  the  women  hate  many  things  which 
strip  off  the  tinsel  of  if  aliment ; and  they  are  right,  as  it 
would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  1 never  knew  a woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammonl's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  subjoin  a single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criti- 
cism on  Canto*  111  . IV..  and  v. 

“ It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  in  the  literary 
world,  that  nothing  is  so  painful  to  the  sensibilities  of  an 
author  as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
fully  exempt  than  Lord  Byron  None  of  his  publications  have 
failed  in  at  least  exciting  a sufficient  portion  of  general  in- 
terest and  attention  ; and  even  those  among  them  which  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  criticism  might,  deem  somewhat  unworthy 
'I  his  powers,  have  never  compelled  bun,  like  many  of  his 
poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  apathy  and  want 
o(  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consoling  anticipa- 
tion of  posthumous  honors  and  triumphs.  But,  it  we  are  to 
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I. 

Nothing  so  difficult  ns  a beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end  ; 

For  oftentimes  when  Peguiuft  seems  wiuuing 

The  race,  he  sprains  a wing,  and  down  wo  tend, 
I<ike  Lucifer  when  hurl’d  from  heaven  for  sinning; 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,*  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far. 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are.4 

II. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level, 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  us  we  would  hope,—  verhape  the  devil, 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth’s  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 
Hut  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  oceau. 

We  ponder  deeply  ou  each  pust  emotion.6 


I infer,  from  the  axiom  already  alluded  to,  that  extensive  no- 
; toriety  must  lx*  pleasing  in  the  same  proportion  that  neglect 
I ia  digressing  to  an  author,  then  none  of  his  lordship’s  pro- 
ductions can  aflord  him  so  ample  a field  for  self-c*mgratula- 
. tiou  as  the  Don  Juan.  Kevdcrs  and  partisans  have  alike 
| contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  singular  work  ; and  the 
i result  is.  that  scarcely  any  |K>em  of  the  present  day  has  been 
; more  generally  read,  or  its  continuation  more  eagerly  and 
I impatient!)  awaited.  Its  poetical  merits  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies  by  its  admirers  ; and  the  Priest  and  the  Levite, 
though  they  have  joined  lo  anathematize  it,  have  not,  when 
they  came  in  its  way,  ‘paused  by  on  the  other  side.* 

" But  little  progress  is  made  in  the  history  and  adventures 
I of  the  hero  in  these  three  additional  cantos.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  nothing  has  appeared,  from  the  beginning, to 
be  farther  from  the  author's  intention,  than  to  render  his 
Don  Juan  any  thing  like  a regular  narrative.  On  the  con- 
trary. ilf*  general  appearance  tends  strongly  to  remind  us  of 
the  learned  philosopher's  trealise— ‘ De  rebus  omnibus  et 
qitibusdam  alns.’  And  here  vve  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
what  an  admirable  method  those  persons  must  possess  of 
reconciling  contradictions,  who.  in  the  same  breath,  censure 
the  tmem  for  its  want  of  plan,  and  impeach  the  writer  of  a 
deliberate  design  against  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
country.  His  lordship  has  himself  given  what  ap|iears  to  us 
a very  candid  exposition  of  Ins  motives— 

‘the  fact  is,  that  1 have  nothing  plann’d, 

Tides*  it  were  to  be  a moment  merry, 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.’  . 

Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the  appearance  oi 
being  produced  in  those  intervals  in  which  an  active  and 
powerful  mind,  habitually  engaged  in  literary  occupation, 
relaxes  from  it*  more  serious  labors, and  amuses  itself  with 
comparative  trifling.  Hence  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  of  the  lan- 
guage is  that  of  irony  and  sarcastic  Immor an  apparent 
levity,  w Inch,  however,  often  serves  but  ns  a ved  to  tlpcp  re- 
flection. Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  master-hand  be  always 
concealed  : it  involuntarily  betrays  itself  in  the  touches  of 
the  pathetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  poem  ; in  the  thoughts  * too  big 
for  utterance,  and  too  deep  for  tears,'  w hich  arc  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  it."—  Campbell. I 

* j **  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  threw'  me  down. 

Warring  tn  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King." 

Paradise  Lort.j 

T— “ the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature: 

The  vile  are  only  vain  ; the  great  are  proud." 

Manno  Paiiera  See  ante,  p.  210  ] 

• [“  Time  hovers  o’er,  impatient  to  destroy, 

And  shuts  up  all  the  passavrs  of  joy  : 

In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 

The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r  ; 

With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more.* 

Johnson’s  Vanity  of  Human  tVuA«*.) 
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I III. 

I A s boy,  I thought  myself  a clever  fellow, 

And  wish’d  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 

| They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 

I And  other  minds  acknowledged  rny  dominion : 
j Now  my  sere  fancy  “ falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,”1  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

! And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o’er  my  desk 
, Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

,v-  . 

And  if  I laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Tis  that  1 may  not  weep ; and  if  I weep, 

^ ’Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
i Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  firnt  in  the  depths  of  Lethe’s  spring. 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  deep : 

Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx 
A mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.* 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,4 
I And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I don't  pretend  that  I quite  understand 
| My  own  meaning  when  I would  be  very  fine  ; 

tint  the  fact  is  that  1 have  nothing  pltum'd, 
j Unless  it  were  to  be  a moment  merry, 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 

I To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic  ; 

• Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,* 

Who  snug  wheu  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  re  veil’d  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,  [despotic  ; 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  olisolcte, 

I chose  a modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

VII. 

How  I have  treated  it,  I do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me, 

Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see: 
But  if  it  give*  them  pleasure,  lx?  it  so ; 

This  is  a liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free: 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  mo  by  the  ear, 

And  tells  mo  to  resume  my  story  here.4 

VIII. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms  ; ho 

*4*Tis  a grand  poem— am!  to  true!— true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  la|»*e  of  ages  changes  all  things—, 
time— language— the  earth— the  bounds  of  the  sea— the  Mars 
of  the  sky.  and  every  thing  * about,  around,  and  underneath' 
man.  tsteyi  man  himself,  who  has  always  bean,  and  always 
will  be.  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives 
conduct  but  to  death,  ami  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but  to 
disappointment." — Byron  lhary,  Itttl.) 

* [ “my  May  of  life 

Is  fall’n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf." — Macbeth. J 
a [Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  him  invulnerable.) 

* f“  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.” 

Parodist  Lott,  b.  VL) 

* f t.  g. — “ Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 
by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  the 
moral  world  into  a herd  of  monsters." — Watkins. 

“ Deep  as  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  it  still  deeper  into  immorality.  Alas'  he  shines 
muy  to  mislead— he  flashes  only  to  destroy.” — Colton. 


Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hour*  bereft, 

Though  foe  to  love  ; and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  ill  happy  spring, 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  failj  \ 

The  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair,  j 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  noi  snow  nor  hail 
They  were  all  summon  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  axhex,  but  t«.  trail 
A long  and  miuke-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more  ; for  them  to  b* 

Thus  wax  another  Eden  ; they  were  never 
Wear)',  unless  when  separate:  the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  mot  of  years — the  river 
Dainm’d  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  forever, — 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart 
Alas ! there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken : happy  they  ! 

Thrice  fortunate  ! who  of  that  frugile  mould, 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall : they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link'd  witli  heavy  day  on  day. 

And  all  w’hich  must  be  borne,  and  never  told  ; 

While  life’s  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 

" Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore,* 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this: 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more— 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath  ; and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer’s  shafts,  perhajw  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  bo  meant  to  save.4 

XIII. 

Haidfre  nnd  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.  [them: 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 
They  found  no  fault  with  Tune*  save  that  he  tied ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other’s  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a gem. 

And  knew  such  brightness  wax  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glauces  of  affection. 

“ in  Don  Juan  tic  is  highly  profane  , but,  in  that  poem,  the 
profanencss  is  in  keeping  w ith  all  the  oilier  qualities,  and 
religion  come*  in  for  a sneer,  or  a burlesque,  only  in  com- 
mon with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuabielo  us  us 
moral  and  social  beings.”— JKci.  R*v. 

“ Dost  th«u  aspire,  like  a Satanic  mind. 

With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  ? 

Toward  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed  ? 

To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free, 

Bail  ns  thyself,  or  worse— if  such  can  be  Cottle  , 

6 [See  ante,  p.  4V3.J 

8 i“  Cum  canerem  reges  et  pradia,  Cynihius  aurem 
Vellit,  et  aumonuit.” — Vino.  Ed.  vi  J 

i [ 44  from  its  mother's  xnee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  is  drain'd  forever, 

The  child  divided— it  were  less  to  see, 

Than  these  two  from  each  other  lorn  apart.” — MS.] 

• Sec  Herodotus. 

• [“  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven.” 

Milman  j 
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XIV. 

! The  gentle  pressure,  awl  the  thrillinpr  touch, 

) The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words, 

< Which  still  said  all,  awl  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 
i A language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a true  sense  affords ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurfl 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne’er  hear  ; 


I 


XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 
They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A busy  character  in  the  <1  nil  scene, 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a rill, 

A nymph  nud  her  beloved,  all  unseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

Awl  never  know  the  weight  of  humuu  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  ana  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 
As  randy  *.y  beheld  throughout  Hieir  round  ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses;  and  that  which  destroys* 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appoar’d 
A thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 


i 


XVII. 

Oh  beautiful ! awl  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull, 

And  wo  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 

Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brawls  one  strumpet  more, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a wh — re. 


XVIII. 

Hard  words ; harsh  truth ; a truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — The  faithful  awl  the  fairy  pair, 

Who  never  found  a single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  caro? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  wo  mortals  call  romantic, 

And  always  envy,  tbrwrh  we  deem  it  frautic. 


For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were  : the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o’erwhcltned  them  from  such  skies. 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 

Awl  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion’s  ties; 
Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd  that 
brought 

The  past  still  wel  nine  as  the  present  thought. 

XXI. 

I Know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night, 

Even  us  they  gazed,  a sudden  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  "(were,  across  their  hearts'  delight, 

Like  the  wind  o'er  a harp-string,  or  a flame, 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 

And  thus  some  bodintr  flash’d  through  either  frame, 
And  call'd  from  Juautf  breast  a faint  low  sigh, 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid^e’s  eye. 

XX’l. 

That  large  blaek  prophet  e;i  e seem’d  t J dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 

As  if  their  lust  day  o,  * happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 

He  felt  a grief,  hut  knowing  cause  for  none, 

His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIII. 

She  turn’d  to  him,  awl  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 

Which  makes  not  others  smile;*  then  turn'd  aside: 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 

And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride  ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 

“If  it  should  he  so, — hut — it  cannot  he — 

Or  1 at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.” 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  hut  she  press’d 
His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast. 

Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

Awl  no  doubt  of  all  methods  ’tis  the  best : 

Some  people  prefer  wine — ’tis  not  amiss ; 

I have  tried  both  ; 4 so  those  who  would  a part  take, 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  hsartuche. 

XXV. 


I 

I 


; 

i 

I 


I 


i 

» 


1 


i 

t 

i 


XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream*  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fute: 

No  novels  e’er  hud  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  iluidce’s  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a boy  of  saintly  breeding; 

So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  tlioso  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  Biinset ; ’tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  hut  dearest  to  their  eyes, 


Olio  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice. 

Woman  or  wine,  you’ll  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 

But  which  to  choose,  I really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I hud  to  give  a casting  voice, 

For  both  sides  I could  many  reasons  show, 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither 

XXVI. 

Juuu  and  IIuid£c  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  s|>eechlcss  tenderness, 
Which  mix’d  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother. 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  und  express 


1 [“  For  iheirs  weie  buoyant  spirits,  which  would  bound 
'Gainst  common  failings,”  tec.— MS.) 

5 [The  “ Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,”  by  De 
Quincy,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto  was 
written. J 

* 1“  Seldom  he  smiles  ; and  smiles  in  such  a sort, 

As  if  he  mock’d  himself.”  it c. — Shaksi*eak4.] 


« 1“  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  ine  is  s'  range 
It  settles.  Dot  it  makes  me  gloomy— cioomv  at  the  very  . 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever,  llu:  it  I 
composes  for  a time,  though  sullenly  Swimming  taea  | 
my  spirits,— but  in  general  they  arc  low.  and  gel  daily  cover,  i 
That  is  hopeless  •.  for  I do  not  think  I am  se  much  muwi 
as  I was  at  nineteen.”— l/yron  thary,  1691.] 
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When  two  pure  hearts  nre  pour’d  in  one  another, 

And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  le*  ; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless.1 

XXVII. 

1 Mix’d  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart,  [Ion? 
Why  did  they  not  then  die? — they  had  lived  too 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Yea’s  could  hut  briiiu  them  cruel  things  or  wrong; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world’s  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho’s  song; 

Love  was  horn  u'ith  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  spirit — uot  a sense. 

XXVIII. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  us  sings  the  nightingale  ;2  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call’d  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Caro : 
How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods  ! 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a pair ; 

The  eaglo  soars  alone ; the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o’er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow’d  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haid^o  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 

A gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o’er  his  frame  would  creep; 

And  Iluidle's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  liko  a brook 
A wordless  music,  ami  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr’d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  ;s 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 
: Walks  o’er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 4 

1 

O’erpowering  us  to  be  whate’er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  wo  no  more  can  hind ; 
Strange  state  of  being ! (for  ’tis  still  to  he) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal’d  eyes  to  sec.4 

XXXI. 

She  dreant’d  of  being  alone  011  the  sou-shore,* 

Chain’d  to  u rock  ; sho  knew  not  how,  blit  stir 
Sho  could  not  from  the  spot,  aud  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her; 
And  o’er  Iter  upper  lip  they  scent’d  to  pour. 

Until  she  sobb’d  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o’er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high — 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXII. 

Anon — sho  was  released,  and  then  she  stray’d 
O'er  the  sharp  shittgles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  Htniuhled  almost  every  step  she  made  ; 

And  something  roll’d  before  Iter  in  a sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe’er  afraid: 

’Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp’d  to  meet 
Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp’d, 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp’d. 

XXXIII. 

The  dream  changed: — in  a cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ; the  work  , 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk  ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  Iter  black  eyes  seem’d  turn'd  to  tears,  and  mirk 
The  sharp  rocks  look’d  below  each  drop  they  caught, 
Which  froze  to  tnarhle  as  it  fell, — she  thought. 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet, 

I’alc  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow, 
Which  she  essay’d  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  !) 

* t“  Learn  by  a mortal  yearning  to  ascend 

Towards  a higher  object.  Love  was  given, 
Encouraged,  sanction’d,  chiefly  for  that  end  : 

For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 

That  self  might  be  annull’d— her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a dream,  opposed  to  love.” 

WoHDSWOHTIl’S  iModamia.) 

3 t“  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 

There  can  I sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.” 

SlIAKSPEARC.) 

3 (In  one  of  Wilson’s  minor  poems,  “On  the  Death  of  a 
Child,”  (1812,)  occurs  this  beautiful  image: 

. . . “ All  her  innocent  thou ,4  s, 

Like  rose-leaves  scatter’d.”) 

« f“  We  arc  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps. 

! and  the  slumber  of  the  bodv  seems  to  he  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul.  It  is  tho  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ; 
and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpius ; I was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  I have  a piece  of  that  leaden  plnnet  in  me.  I ain  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
1 company ; yet  in  one  dream  I can  compose  a whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
t awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
1 as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I would  never  study  but  in  my 
1 dreams ; and  this  tune  also  would  I choose  for  my  devo- 
tions ; but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of 
our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a confused  and  broken 
tale  of  that  that  has  passed.”— Sir  Thomas  Browne.} 

» [“  Strange  state  of  being  !— for  ’tis  still  to  be— 

And  who  can  know  all  fulse  what  then  we  see  '"—MS.) 

• [“  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I ever  read,  is  on  account 

of  a dream  in  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a real  dream,  comprehends  a moral  so  sublime  and 
so  interesting,  that  I question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it;  and.  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addison  is  the  miu;  •• 
of  the  paper  ; and  I shall  give  the  story  in  his  own  elegant 
words • 1 was  once  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a distraction  of  mind,  that  1 thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows  .—W  hen  I was  a youth,  in  a part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  1 fell  in  love  w ith  : 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a good  family  in  those  parts,  I 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I ant  going  to  relate. 
W’e  were,  in  a calm  evening,  diverting’ ourselves,  on  the  top  J 
of  a cliff,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea : and  trifling  away  the  1 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses, as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love,  lit  the  j 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a ‘ 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  w ith  them.  1 
was  following  her ; when  on  a sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  front  so  prodigious  a height, 
upon  such  a range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 

It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  1 said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me— when 
I awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable.’— What  fable  of 
/Esop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a moral  i 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I mistake’ not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a dream.  Let  us  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  he  that  brings  it. 
Even  if  it  be  a dreutn,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  it.  For, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence ; and  neither  a dream,  nor  a waking  thought,  can 
occur  to  11s  without  the  permission  of  Hun  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  nnd  have  our  being."— Da.  Deaths.) 
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Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  rcnow  the  beat 
Of  his  quench’d  heart ; and  the  sea  dirges  low 
Rang  in  her  sad  cam  like  a mermaid's  song, 

And  that  brief  dream  appear'd  a life  too  long.1 

XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  sho  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

I Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  traco 

More  like  and  like  to  Lambro’s  aspect  grew — 

■ With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Greciun  grace ; 

And  starting,  she  awoko,  and  what  to  view  ? 

\ Oh  ! Powers  of  Heaven ! what  dark  eye  meets  she 
there  ? 

' 'Tis — ’tis  her  father's — fix’d  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVI. 

' Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  aud  shrieking  fell, 

With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem'd  a habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  lie 
Perchance  the  deatli  of  one  sho  lovod  too  well: 

Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidle, 

It  was  a moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I have  seen  such — hut  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Ilaidde’s  bitter  shriek, 

And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 

Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  “ Within  my  cull, 

: A thousand  counters  await  the  word  ; 

; Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword.” 

XXXVIII. 

Aud  Haidde  clung  around  him;  “Juan, 'tis — 

’Tis  Lambro — ’tis  my  father!  Kneel  with  me — 

Ho  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be— yes. 

Oh  ! dearest  father,  in  this  agony 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain— evon  while  I kiss 
Thy  garment’s  hem  with  transport,  can  it  lie 
That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy? 

Deal  with  mo  as  thou  wilt,  but  sparo  this  boy.” 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  look’d  upon  her,  hut  gave  no  reply  ; 

Then  turn’d  to  Juan,  in  whoso  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  us  thero  resolved  to  die  ; 

In  amis,  at  least,  ho  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lamhro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 

“ Young  man,  your  sword so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  “ Not  while  this  arm  is  free.”  [said  : 


» [“  I awoke  from  a dream— well ! and  have  not  others 
dreamed T— Such  a dream!— but  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh  how  my  blood 
chilled— and  I could  not  wake — and— heigho ! 

* Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  in  the  soul  of  Richard, 

'l'h an  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand, 

Arm'd  all  m proof,’  Ac.  Ac. 

I do  not  like  this  dream.— 1 hate  its  ‘ forgone  conclusion.’ 
And  air.  I to  lie  shaken  by  shadows  T Ay.  w hen  they  remind 
me  of— no  matter — but.  if  1 dream  thus  again,  I will  try 
whether  all  sleep  has  the  like  visions.  Since  I rose,  I’ve 


The  old  mail’s  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 
And  drawing  from  his  belt  a pistol,  ho 
Replied,  “ Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head.” 
Then  look’d  close  at  the  Hint,  as  if  to  see 
’Twas  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock — 

And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 

It  hu#  a strango  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a pistol,  when  you  know 
A moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  js'rson,  twelvo  yards  off,  or  so ; 

A gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a former  friend  for  foe  ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  leas  nice. 

XLII. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Hud  stopp’d  this  Cauto,  and  Don  Juan’s  breath, 
When  Haid^e  threw  herself  her  boy  before  ; 

Stern  as  her  sire : “ On  mo,”  she  cried,  “ let  death 
Descend — the  fault  is  mine ; this  futal  shore 

Ho  found — but  sought  not  I have  pledged  my 
faith  ; 

I love  him — I will  die  with  him  : I knew 

Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter’s  too.” 

XLIII. 

A minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 

And  tenderness,  and  infuncy  ; but  now 
She  stood  us  one  who  champion’d  human  feuns — 

Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  sho  woo’d  the  blow  ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compeers, 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A fairer  mark  ; and  with  a fix’d  eye  scuun’d 
Her  father's  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him  ; ’twas  strange 
How  like  they  look’d ! the  expression  was  the 
sumo ; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye’s  mutuul-durtod  flame; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  ono  who  could  avenge, 

If  cause  should  be — a lioness,  though  tame, 

Her  father’s  blood  before  her  father’s  face 
Boil’d  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 

Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  and  years  ; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand’ 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wears  ; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix’d  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both, 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 


been  in  considerable  bodily  pain  also ; but  it  is  gone  and 
over,  and  now.  like  Lord  Ogleby,  I am  wound  up  for  the 
day.” — Byron  Juumul , lel3.] 

3 (The  reader  will  observe  a curious  mark  of  propincuity 
which  the  poet  notices,  with  respect  to  the  hands  o.  iJie 
father  and  daughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  suspect,  is  tndet<<-<] 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  All  Pacha,  who,  by  the  by,  is  the 
original  of  Lambro  ; for,  when  his  lordship  w as  introduced, 
with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  to  that  agreeable-mannered 
tyrant,  the  vizier  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the  Megalos 
Anthropos  (»'.  r.  the  Great  Mun>  by  the  smallness  of  his 
ears  and  hands.— Gai.t.J 
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XLVI. 

The  father  paused  a moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it ; but  stood  still, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

“ Not  /,”  he  midi  " have  nought  this  stranger’s  ill ; 
Not  / have  made  this  desolation  : few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill  ; 

But  I must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past1 

XLVII. 

“ Let  hi  in  disarm  ; or,  by  my  father's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a bull  !** 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 

And  blew,  another  answer’d  to  the  call, 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led, 
i And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all, 

Some  twenty  of  It  s train  came,  rank  on  rank  ; 

Ho  gave  the  word, — “ Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank.” 

XLVII  I. 

Then,  with  a sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter  ; while  compress’d  within  his  clasp, 
Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew  ; 

lu  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father’s  grasp— 

His  arms  were  like  a serpent's  coil : then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry'  asp. 

The  file  of  pirates;  save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  falleu,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 

j The  Recond  had  his  cheek  laid  open  ; but 
The  third,  a wary',  cool  old  sworder,  took 
, The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in  ; so  well,  ere  you  could  look 
' His  man  was  floor’d,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a little  brook 
1 From  two  smart  sabre  gushes,  deep  and  red — 

One  on  the  unn,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

] And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
; Juan  from  the  apartment : with  n sign 

Old  lAumhro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine* 

, They  laid  him  in  a boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach’d  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 
i On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stow'd  hin»;  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches 

LI. 

■ The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleusunt : 

A gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods. 

Handsome  and  young,  flaying  all  the  present^ 

Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  leant  broods 
On  such  a thing  is  maidenly  to  sea  sent, 

Wounded  and  chain’d,  so  that  he  canuot  move, 

And  all  because  a lady  fell  in  love. 

LII. 

Here  I must  leave  him,  for  I grow  pathetic. 

Moved  by  the  Chiucso  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea ! 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  mom  prophetic  ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 

I feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 

That  I must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 

’Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LIU. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniuc ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  tho  Phlegethontic  rill ! 

All ! why'  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,* 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  .* 

I would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rark, 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word,)  w hene'er  I fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 

Wakes  rue  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 

I leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — 

Not  sound,  fmor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded  ; 

Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  liulf 

Of  those  with  w'hich  his  Haidce's  bosom  bounded  ! 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded  ; 
Her  mother  was  a Moorish  maid,  from  Fox, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a wilderness. 

LV. 

There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ; there  grain,  und  flower,  and  fruit. 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  tho  land  runs  o’er  ;* 

But  there,  too,  many  a poison -tree  has  root. 

Ami  midnight  listens  to  the  lion’s  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 

Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan  ; 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afric  is  all  the  sun’s,  and  ns  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ; full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haidde’s  mother’s  dower' 
But  her  large  dark  eye  show’d  deep  Passion's  force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a lion  near  a source.* 

■ (*•  And  If  / d*d  my  duty  ns  thou  hast. 

This  hour  were  Uuiie,  and  thy  young  minion’s  last." 
— MS.) 

a [*•  Till  further  orders  should  his  doom  assign."— MS.) 

* [“  Out  thou,  sweet  fury  of  the  fiery  rill. 

Makest  on  the  liver  a still  worse  attack  ; 

Besides,  thy  price  is  something  dearer  still." — MS.) 

* [“  I have  been  considering  what  cants?  the  reason  why  I 
j always  wake  at.  a certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in 
{ very  bud  spirit*— 1 may  say.  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, in  all  respects,  even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over 

J night.  lu  about  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  on.  anil  I compose 
either  to  sleep  again,  or.  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  five 
years  ago.  1 had  tin*  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
panied with  so  violent  a thirst,  that  1 have  drunk  as  many 
as  thirteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night,  after  going  to 
bed.  and  been  still  thirsty.  At  present  I have  not  the  thirst, 
but  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less  violent.  What  is  it  ? 

—liver  7 I suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria."—  Byram 
Diary,  l£21.) 

* [“  At  Pea,  the  houses  of  the  great  and  w ealthy  have, 
wilhinside,  spacious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  fvomegrannte,  and  fig-ti*  *8,  abounding  with 
fruit,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyac:  .it bs,  jasmine,  vio- 
lets, and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a delectable 
fragrance  ;*so  that  it  is  justly  called  a paradise." — Ja<  k*on’s 
Morocco.) 

• [“  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 

Of  llaidle’s  mother,  but  her  climate’s  force 
I.ny  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.” 

Or, 

“ But  in  her  targe  eye  lay  deep  passion’s  force, 

Like  to  a on  sleeping  by  a source.” 

Or, 

“ But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion’s  force 
As  sleeps  a lira  by  a river's  source." — MS.) 
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LVTI. 

Her  daughter,  temper’d  with  a milder  ray, 

Like  summer  cloud*  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fall, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way  ; 

But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  hurst  forth  from  her  Numidiun  veins, 

Even  as  the  Simoom1  sweeps  the  blasted  plains 

LVIII. 

The  last  sight  which  site  saw  was  Juan’s  gore. 

And  he  himself  o'ermaster'd  and  cut  down; 

Ilis  blood  wus  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  ; 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 

A vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips’  pure  dyes’ 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o’er  ;s 

And  Iter  bead  droop’d  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 

O’ereltarged  with  rain : her  summon'd  handmaids 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 

But  she  defied  all  means  (bey  could  employ, 

Liko  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

• 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red  ; 

She  had  no  pulse,  hut  death  seem’d  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead  ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  ; to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem’d  full  of  soul — 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LX  I. 

The  riding  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell’d,  still  lay  there, 

But  fix’d  as  marble’s  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O’er  the  fair  Venus,  hut  forever  fuir  ;4 

O'er  Ihe  Laoooon’s  all  eternal  throes,* 

And  "ever-dying  Gladiator’s  air,* 

Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame. 

Vet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same.’ — 

LX  II. 

She  woke  at  length,  hut  not  as  sleejiers  wake, 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem’d  something  new, 

A strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  her  memory,  though  a heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  heat  still  true 
Brought  buck  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause, 
For,  for  a while,  the  furies  made  a pause. 

LXIIL 

She  look’d  on  many  a face  with  vacant  eye, 

On  many  a token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why ; 

And  reck’d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat ; 

Not  s|>eochles8,  though  she  s|>oke  not  ; not  a sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ; dull  silence  and  quick  chat 
Wefb  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ; she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  faiher  watch’d,  sho  turn’d  her  eyes  uway  ; 

She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day  ; 

They  changed  from  room  to  room,  hut  all  forgot, 
Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay  ; 

At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  he  weaning 
Buck  to  old  thoughts,  wax’d  full  of  fearful  ineanmg. 

XLV. 

And  then  a slave  bethought  her  of  a harp ; 

The  har|>er  came,  and  timed  his  instrument ; 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  dashing  eyes  a moment  bent, 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turn’d  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent ; 
And  he  begun  a long  low  island  song 
Of  undent  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

1 (The  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert.  See  ante,  p.  75.] 
s [“  The  blood  gush’d  from  her  lips,  and  cars,  and  eyes: 
Those  eyes,  so  beautiful— beheld  no  more." — .MS.) 
s This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
flicting and  different  pa-sions.  The  Doge  Francis  Foscari, 
on  Ins  depo'ilion  m H57,  la-anus  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  an- 
nounce ihe  election  of  Ins  successor,  “ mouriit  suhitcment 
d’line  hCmorragic  cnusCe  par  une  veinc  qui  s'Cclata  dans  sa 
poitrinc,"  tscc  Sismondi  and  Daru,  vols.  l and  li. : see  also 
antr,  p.  this,;  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when  ••  IVAo  u-ould 
Acre  thought  the  old  man  had  >a  much  blood  in  him  ?”  Before  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  1 was  witness  to  a melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions,  upon  a young 
person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a seizure 
of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected 
with  agitation  of  tnuid. 

« [See  ante,  p.  57.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis 
'.rs'antly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  “ Seasons,”— 

“ With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense.  • 

A stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood: 

So  stands  the  statue  Unit  enchants  the  world." 

lloBiioesi;. 

* The  sublime  mark  of  a great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  I.ao- 
cooii.  and  diffuse  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mem- 
! hers  The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  imprinted  on 
■ each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every  nerve  ; and  it  is  expressed 
I with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomeu  and 

all  the  lower  parts  of  his  body  : tins  expression  is  so  lively, 
that  the  attentive  spectator  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
anguish  it  represents.  The  sufferings  of  the  body  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  soul-arc  expressed  in  every  member  with  equal 
energy,  and  form  the  most  sublime  contrast  imaginable. 
Laocoon  suffers  it,  but  he  suffers  like  the  I'biloctetes  of  So- 
phocles ; his  lamentable  situation  pierces  the  heart,  but  fills 
us,  at  the  same  tune,  with  an  ambitious  desire  of  being  able 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanimity  in  Ihe  pains  and 
sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot."—  Winkki. mask. 

*•  In  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  frigid  ecstasies  of  Ger 
null  criticism  have  discovered  pity  like  a vapor  swimming 
on  the  father’s  eyes  ; he  is  seen  to  suppress  in  the  groan  for 
his  children  the  shriek  for  himself— his  nostrils  are  drawn  up- 
ward,to  express  indignation  at  unworthy  sufferings,  whilst 
he  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  implore  celestial  help.  To 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  serpent-poison,  the 
writhings  of  the  body,  the  spasms  of  the  extremities : to  the 
miraculous  organization  of  such  expression,  Age-under,  the 
sculptor  of  the  I.aocoon,  was  too  wise  lo  lay  claim.  His 
figure  is  a class:  it  characterizes  every  beauty  of  virility 
verging  on  age  ; the  prince,  the  priest,  the  father  are  visible, 
but,  absorbed  in  the  man,  serve  on*y  to  dignify  the  victim  of 
one  great  expression  ; though  poised  by  the  artist  for  us.  to 
apply  the  compass  to  the  face  of  the  Laocoon  is  to  measure 
the  way  fluctuating  in  the  storm  : this  tempestuous  front, 
tins  contracted  nose,  the  immersion  of  these  eves,  and.  above 
all,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  and  uniied,  seats 
of  convulsion,  features  of  nature,  struggling  within  the  jaws 
of  death.”— Pusisi.i.) 

* [See  ante,  p.  52.J 

T [“  Distinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same.”— MS.) 
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LX  VI. 

i Anon  her  thin  wan  huger.*  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  hie  old  tune ; hu  changed  the  theme, 
And  sung  of  love  ; the  ilerco  name  struck  through  ull 
Her  recollection ; on  her  flash'd  the  dream 
Of  what  xhe  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being;  in  a gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  lortli  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXVII. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madm-Hs;  she  arose 
; As  one  who  ne'er  hud  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speuk  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew'  towards  its  close  ; — 
Hero  was  a phrensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 
i Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVII!. 

Vet  she  betray'd  at  times  a gleam  of  sense : 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  lather's  face, 

| Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 
She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 

Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ; no  pretence 
Avail’d  for  either;  neither  change  of  place, 

• Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
[ Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  forever. 

LXIX. 

! Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither’d  thus  ; at  last. 
Without  a groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass’d : 

Aud  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  aud  slow. 

Glazed  o’er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black — 

Oh ! to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  !‘ 

LXX. 

! She  died,  hut  not  alone  ; she  held  within 
A second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
I Have  dawn’d  a fair  and  sinless  child  of  siu  f 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

, And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Bloescm)  and  boogh  lie  wither’d  with  one  blight ; 

' 3 vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 
J The  bleediug  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 


r 1 [**  And  then  he  drew  a dial  from  Itis  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye.” 

At  Vi*u  Like  7/.] 

* ["  Have  dawn’d  a child  of  beauty,  though  of  sin.”— MS.] 

* [ ■■■  *4  Duncan  is  in  hi*  grave : 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” — Macbtth.) 
i * [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
: this  a*“cttng  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a tear  over  the 
i fate  of  the  lovely  ami  unfortunate  llaideo.  and  to  bid  her 
" sleep  w ell 

By  the  sea-shore,  w hereon  she  loved  to  dwell.” 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  poet  tins  thrown  a beauty 
and  a fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  cantos,  he  j>ours  out  a singular 
mixture  of  pathos,  doggerel,  wii.and  satire;  taking  a strange 
I and  almost  malignant  delight  tn  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
, raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  affecting 
, passages  with  burlesque  ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
I proof.— Campbell.] 

» [“  No  stone  is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

No  dirge— save  w hen  arise  the  stormy  seas.”— MS.] 

* I It  will  be  advanced  that  her  amours  are  objectionable, 
by  some  fastidious  critic, 
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LXX  I. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she  ; never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.  She  was  not  nude 
Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth : her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  hut  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 
Long  with  her  destiny  ; but  she  sleeps  well* 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.4 

LXX  1 1. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  ban*, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass’d  away  ; 

None  blit  her  own  and  father’s  grave  is  there, 

And  nothing  outward  tells  of  hiimau  clay  ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  u thing  so  fair, 

No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  sav 
What  was ; no  dirge,  excc|»t  the  hollow'  sea’s,* 

Mourns  o’er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 

But  many  u Greek  maid  iu  a loving  song 
Sighs  o’er  her  name ; and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire’s  story  makes  the  night  less  long  ; 

Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her: 

If  she  loved  ruslil., , nor  life  paid  for  wrong — * 

A heavy  price  must  ull  pay  who  thus  err, 

In  some  shape  ; let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  lute  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXX  IV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  ou  the  shelf ; 

I don’t  much  like  describing  popple  mud, 

For  fear  of  soemiug  rather  touch'd  myself — 

Besides,  I’ve  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a capricious  elf. 

1 We’ll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  haSf-kill’d  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter’d,  “ cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined,’" 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind  ; 

The  shores  of  Ikon  Jay  beneath  their  lee — 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  ’em. 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Capo  SigKum."  j 

“ Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure’s  name.” 

If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haul  e are  not  pure  ami  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  ten- 
der passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of 
the  poet's  themes.  Wc  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master- passion  of  our  existence . and, 
becoming  mere  creatures  of  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge 
even  Miitou  himself  with  folly.— Cam  in  ell.] 

1 [“  But  now’  I’m  cabin’d,  cribb’d,”  lie.— Skakspkakk.J 
• [Wc  had  a full  view  of  Mount  Ida. 

“ Where  Juno  once  caress’d  her  amorous  Jove, 

And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love.” 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Sigseuin.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  buried, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  lus  tomb,  m honor 
of  turn— which  no  doubt  was  a great  comfort  to  his  ghost. 
Farther  downward  wc  saw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
! sepulchre  of  Ajax.  While  I reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
! and  rners,  I admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom 
1 I had  in  mv  baud.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a moun- 
[ tain  or  plain  is  still  just  for  it ; and  I spent  several  hours 
j here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  ou 
Mount  Montesinos.— Ladt  M.  W.  Montagu.] 
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LXXVI. 

Tlierp,  on  the  green  and  village-rotted  hill,  is 
(Flank’d  by  the  Hellespont,  and  l>v  the  sea) 
Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles; 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary  :) 
i And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is1 
j The  tumulus — of  whom  ? Heaven  knows ; ’t  may  he 

Patroelus,  Ajax,  or  Frolesilnus  ;* 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 

High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a name, 

A vast.  iiuliU’d,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same, 

And  old  Seamaiuler,  (if  ’tis  he,)  remain ; 

The  situation  seems  still  form’d  for  fame — 

A hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
With  ease;  but  where  I sought  for  1 lion's  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVI  II. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ; here  and  there 

Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth  ; 
Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris,)  led  to  stare 
A moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings  bear;* 

A Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth, 

| Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I found  there — but  tho  devil  a Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a slave  ; 
Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O’ershadow’d  there  by  many  a hero’s  grave  ; 
Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A few  brief  questions;  and  the  answers  gave 
No  very  satisfactory  information 
About  liis  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

! He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear’d 
To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact ; 

From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one  ; a troop  going  to  act 

In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear’d 

In  their  vocation ; bad  not  been  uttack’d 
In  suiling  from  Livorno  by  the  pirate, 

But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rale.4 

LXXX  I. 

By  one  of  these,  the  buffo1  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case  ; 

For  although  destined  to  tho  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  bis  face  ; 

The  little  fellow  really  look’d  quite  hearty, 

Ami  bore  him  with  some  gavety  mid  grace, 
Showing  a much  more  reconciled  demeanor, 

Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXX  1 1. 

In  a few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story. 

Saying,  “Our  Mnchiavelian  impresario, 

Making  a sigte.  off  some  promontory, 

Hail’d  a strange  brig;  Cotpu  di  Caio  Mario! 

We  were  transferr’d  on  board  her  in  a hurry, 
Without  a singlo  settdo  of  salario ; 

But  if  tho  Sultuu  has  a taste  for  song, 

Wo  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXX  III. 

“ Tho  prima  donna,  though  a little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a dissipated  life. 

And  subject,  when  the  bouse  is  thin,  to  cold, 

Has  some  good  notes;  and  then  the  tenor’s  wife. 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold  • 

Lust  carnival  she  made  a deal  of  strife 
By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
From  an  old  Homan  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXX  IV. 

“ And  then  there  are  tho  dancers;  there’s  tho  Nini, 
With  more  than  ono  profession  gains  by  ull ; 

Then  there’s  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 

She,  too.  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini. 

But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a paid  ; 

And  then  there  *s  the  (1  rot  esc  a — such  a dancer ! 
Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 

. 

j i (Proc  ■js’inir  towards  the  cast,  and  round  the  liny  tlis- 
i tinctly  pointed  out  by  Strabo,  ns  the  harbor  in  winch  the 
I (irecian  licet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
1 Ajax,  upon  the  ancient  Ithodian  promontory.  In  all  that 
1 'remains  of  former  ages.  I know  of  nothing  likely  to  affert 
i the  mind  hv  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully 
l than  tins  most  mtetcding  tomb  It  is  tniisissihle  to  view  it's 
> sublime  and  simple  form  w uliout  catling  lo  inind  the  vencra- 
1 tion  so  long  paid  to  u ; without  picturing  to  the  imagination 
; a successive  series  of  manners,  of  kinvs  and  heroes,  who. 
j from  the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Turns  and  Ghcrsa 
; nestis,  or  on  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of 
, their  homage  : and,  linally.  without  representing  to  the  mind 
1 the  feelings  of  a native,  or  of  a traveller,  in  those  times, 
, who,  after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  u itucssiug 
l the  instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly 
bestowed  upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  ar- 
; rive  when  the  existenre  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead 
euiouibcd  upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth.— i)u.  E.  D.  Clabkk.) 

* [“  The  Tread  is  a fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a c<  rod  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  llic-ir  feet  and  families  to  great  advantage 
upon  the  spot or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as 
1 uid,  in  a cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles 

: about,  as  if  the  Dardun  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted 
j tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers,  are 
i the  barrows  supposed  to  contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilies, 
Anti  loch  us.  Ajax.  Ac. ; but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather, 
though  the  shepherds  are  now  a-days  not  much  like  Gariy 
mode.” — llyron  letters,  IfilO.] 

* [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 

1 

rambles.  The  peasants  of  the  numerous  villages,  w horn  we 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  their  buffaloes,  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with  fagots  from 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  Parties  of  our  crew  might 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  the  tortoises 
winch  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  “and  are  found 
under  every  furze-bush.— Bodiiouse.) 

* Tins  is  a fact.  A few  years  ago  a man  engaged  a com-  i 
pany  for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an  Italian  1 
port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I heard  sing,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  in  Hossini's  opera  of  LTtalinna  in  i 
Algien,"at  Venire,  in  the  beginning  of  1*1?.— (We  have 
reason  to  believe  t hat  the  following,  w hich  vve  take  from  the  1 
Ms.  journal  of  a highly  respectable  traveller,  is  a more  cor- 
rect account “ In  mil  a Signor  Guariglia  induced  several  1 
young  persons  of  both  sexes — noneol  them  exceeding  fifteen 
years  of  age— to  accompany  linn  on  an  ojieratic  excursion  ; 
part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet.  He  contrived  to  1 
get  them  on  board  a vessel,  which  took  themtoJamiin,  where 
he  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes.  Some  died  from  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  some  from  suffering.  Among  the  i 
few  who  returned  were  a Signor  Mobnari,  and  a female  ; 
dancer  named  Bonfiglia,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Crespi  the  tenor  singer.  The  wretch  w ho  so  basely  sold 
them  w as,  when  Lord  Byron  resided  at  Venice,  deployed  as 
capo  de’  vcstarj.or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fenice."—  Gbaham.] 

4 [A  comic  singer  in  the  ojiera  buffa.  The  Italians,  how-  i 
ever,  distinguish  the  buffo  cantante,  which  requires  good 
singing,  from  the  buffo  comico,  m winch  there  is  more 
acting.] 
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LXXXV. 

“ A*  for  the  figuranti,1  they  are  like 

The  rent  of  all  that  tribe  ; with  here  and  there 
A pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a fair ; 

There ’s  one,  though  tall  and  stiller  than  a pike, 

Yet  has  a sentimental  kind  of  air 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigor ; 
The  more ’«  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXV  I. 

“ As  for  the  men,  they  are  a middling  set ; 

The  musico  is  hut  a crack’d  old  basin. 

But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  tho  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,* 

And  as  a servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I no  further  trust  can  place  in: 

From  all  the  Pope*  makes  yearly  ’twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 

“ Tho  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  utfectation. 

And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow  ; 

In  fact,  ho  had  no  singing  education, 

Au  ignoraut,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow, 

But  being  tho  priina  donna's  near  relation, 

Who  swore  his  voico  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 
They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you’d  believe 
Au  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVII  I. 

“’Twould  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young, — I see,  Sir — you 
Have  got  a traveled  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new: 

You’vo  heard  of  Raucocanti  T4 — I’m  the  man  ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  mo  too  ; 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Ltigo, 

But  next,  when  I’m  engaged  to  sing  there — do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

“ Our  baritone4  I almost  had  forgot, 

A pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit: 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a jot, 

A voico  of  not  great  compass,  aud  not  sweet, 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  in  the  street ; 

In  lovers’  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  ho  shows  his  teeth.” 

XC. 

Hero  Raucocanti’s  eloquent  recital 
Wan  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 

Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 
The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ; each  threw 
A rueful  glance  upon  tho  waves,  (which  bright  all 
From  tho  bluo  skies  derived  a double  blue, 

Dancing  all  freo  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 

Aud  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one 

XCI. 

They  heard  next  day — that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waiting  for  his  Sublimity’s  firman, 


The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  everybody  does  without  who  can, 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  ns  man  to  man. 

Were  to  be  chain'd  mid  lotted  out  per  couple, 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

XCI  I. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 

There  chanced  to  lx*  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female, 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt, 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem’d  to  lie  male, 

They  placed  him  o’er  the  women  as  a scout) 

Were  link’d  together,  and  it  happen’d  the  male 
W as  Juan, — who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 
Pair’d  oft’ with  a Bacchante  blooming  visage. 


XCIII. 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain’d 
The  tenor;  these  two  hated  with  a hate 
Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fate; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-grain’d, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

“ Arcades  ambo,”  id  r.»l — blackguards  both  * 

XOIV. 

Juan's  companion  was  a Rumagnolc, 

But  bred  within  the  murch  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a “ liella  donna,”) 

; Bright — and  as  black  aud  burning  as  a coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a most  attractive  dower, 

! Especially  when  added  to  the  |>o\ver. 

xcv. 

! But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 
j For  sorrow  o’er  each  sense  held  stern  command  ; 

; Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim  ; 

And  though  thus  chuiu’d,  as  nuturul  her  band 
Touch’d  bis,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  bad  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

1 Could  stir  bis  pulse,  or  make  bis  faith  feel  brittle, 

, Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a little. 

XCVI. 

| No  matter ; we  should  ne’er  too  much  inquire, 

But  facts  are  facts:  no  knight  could  be  more  true, 

' And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-lovo  desire  ; 

Wc  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

! ’Tis  said  no  one  in  hand  “ can  hold  a fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus but  few, 

I really  think  ; yet  Juan’s  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  ami  not  much  less  real. 


XCVII. 


Here  I might  enter  on  a chaste  description, 
Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,* 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth  ; 


> [The  figuranti  are  those  dancers  of  a ballet  who  do  not 
dance  singly,  but  many  together,  and  serve  to  fit!  up  the 
background  during  the  exhibition  of  individual  performers. 
They  correspond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.— Graham.) 

* 1“  To  help  the  ladies  in  their  dress  and  lacing.” — MS.] 

5 It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
i who  are  the  chief  encouragors  of  this  branch  of  trade— wo- 
j men  being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  not 
, deemed  trust-worthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

I * (kauco-t  anti— may  be  rendered  by  Hoarse-song.] 


6 [A  male  v'-f-e,  the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  those  of 
the  common  buss  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  extend  so  far 
downwards  ns  the  one,  nor  to  an  equal  height  with  tho 
other.— Graham.) 

« ("That  each  pull’d  different  ways— and  waxing  rough. 
Had  cuff'd  each  other,  only  for  the  cuff.” — MS.) 

i (“Oh,  who  can  hold  n fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus Shaksfeari.] 

s [“  Having  had  some  experience  in  my  youth.”— MS.) 
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j Therefore  I’ll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  eoou, 
Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth. 

Through  needles*  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  fhuee  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVI1I. 

Tis  all  the  same  to  me ; I’m  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  pago 
■ Of  .Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

‘ Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age  ; 

I I once  had  great  alacrity  iu  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 

| And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan’t.1 
XCIX. 

As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I wish  to  part  in  peace, 

Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whether  my  verse’s  fume  be  doom’d  to  cease, 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a lease  ; 

The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 

And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tougues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fume, 
I«ilc  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence  ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o’er  a name, 

’Tis  as  a snowlm!!  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 

| But,  after  all,  ’tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

Cl. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
And  love  of  glory  *s  but  an  airy  lust, 


i [•*  Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by  and  by,  for  what  it  is  in- 
i tended— a satire  on  alnue*  m the  present  states  of  society, 

! and  not  a eulogy  of  vice,  it  may  i>c  now  and  then  volup- 
; tuous  — I can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Strut  wall  in  Rndrriek  Random > ten  times  worse ; and 
Fielding  no  belter.  No  girl  w ill  ever  In*  seduced  bv  readme 
Don  Jii  tn:—  No.  no;  she  will  go  to  l.iUU't  Poems,  and 
Rrwfsra u’x  Romany  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De  | 
I Stn  I.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  noi  the  Don,  who  | 
I laughs  at  ifiat.  and— and— most  other  things.  But  never  | 
mind  — I o ir« — Lord  Hyron  to  Mr.  Murray , IMS.) 

* I s!»kk.  r*M>n  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  for  more  than 
n month,  in  l*i"  , and  if  any  thing  diminished  mv  pleasure, 

-v  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  hud  impugned  its  reran- 
1 t).  —Ryron  lhary,  I *21.] 

* [ It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a moun- 
tainous ridge,  of  which  Kaxdagbv  is  the  summit,  ofltrs  the 
precise  territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  contro- 
versy, excited  by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so 
vehemently  agitated,  would  probably  never  have  aisled, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  vhich, 

I e -n  to  this  hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
, tha,  part  of  Asia.— Da.  E.  D.  Clark  r.. 

“ Although  a real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to  : and  it  is 
surety  preposterous  to  expect  that  m a poem,  so  long,  so 
varied,  anu  so  busy  ns  that  of  (lomer,  he  should  exactly  con- 
form toihe  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surveyor. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
j many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the  ' 
> action  of  his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he  j 
; should  not.  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened,  I 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his  ' 
I opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But,  • 
I while  a poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
. lege  of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness attif  liveliness  w hich  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy.— 
and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the 
seal  of  his  admirers  in  after  ages  will  not  fail  to  assign  a local 
habitation  te  even  the  wildest  of  lus  features.  The  sexton  of 


Too  often  in  it*  fury  overcoming  nil 

Who  would  ns  ’twere  identify  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  all,  “ 
Leaves  nothing  till  “ the  coming  of  the  just” — 

Save  change:  I've  stood  upon  Achillea’  tomb,4 
And  heard  Troy  doubted  ;s  time  will  doubt  of  Kuinc 

OH. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dean 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherit*  tomo, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring’s  doom  : 

Where  ure  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  reud  ? 

Save  a few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath, 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death.4 

cm. 

1 canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish’d  in  his  fame  the  he*  5-boy, 

Who  lived  too  long  for  incu,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  lie  Foix! 

A broken  pillar,  not  uucou'hly  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  is  haste  ling  to  destroy, 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weeds  aud  ordure  rankle  round  the  base.4 
CIV. 

. I pass  each  day  where  Dante's  hones  are  laid: 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 

I Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid® 

To  the  bard’s  tomb,1  and  not  the  warrior’s  col-  i 
until : 

| The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay’d, 

The  chicftuiu's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume, 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  aud  wars  of  earth, 

Before  Pelides*  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 


Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  out  the  tombof  Michael 
Scott,  ns  described  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; and 
though  the  main  outlines  of  Homer's  picture  are  perfectly 
copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  ob- 
jects to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of  affording  subjects 
fur  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-days,  their  name 
and  designation  from  his  description.”— Bishop  Hkuer.] 

« [“  Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages, 

And  call  to  count  w hat  is  of  them  become  ; 

Where  In?  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages 
Which  of  uli  w isdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ? 

Where  those  great  w arriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 
And  made  one  ruear  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign.” 

Spenser.] 

* The  pUUr  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  do  Foix.  who  gained  the 

. battle,  was  killed  in  it:  there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  site  is  de- 
scribed in  the  text.— fi>c  Foix  was  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
nephew  to  Louis  XII.,  who  gave  him  the  government  of 
Milan,  and  made  him  general  of  Ins  army  in  Italy.  The 
voting  hem  signalized  his  valor  and  abilities  in  various  ac- 
tions, which  term  mated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fough;  on 
Raster-day,  1612.  After  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  he 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a body  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry, which  retreated  iu  good  order.  Slaking  a furious 
i charge  on  this  brave  troop,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  dispatched  by  a thrust  of  a pike.  He  perished  in  Ins 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king's  affliction  for  his  death 
embittered  nil  the  joy  arising  from  his  success.— Mokeri.J 

• ('*  Protects  his  tomb,  but  greater  care  is  paid.”—  MS.J 

T f Dante  was  buried  (“in  sacra  tuinorutn  ledc")  at  Ra- 
venna, in  a handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  his  pro- 
tector, Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bemlo  in 
M83,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  m lf*V2,  and  replaced 
by  a more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  expense  o 
the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valent  Gonutgn.  The  Florentines  hav- 
ing in  v*m  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a church,  and  his  picture  is  still  uric 
of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.— Hobiiousk.] 
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cv. 

With  human  blood  that  column  wua  cemented. 

With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil’d:1 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  from  whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
• Those  sutferiugK  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone.’ 

! CVI. 

\ et  there  will  still  be  bards : though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  furncs  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  *£ek  what  then  they 
sought  ;* 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 
Dash  into  poetry,4  which  is  but  passion. 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a fashion. 

CVIl. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  a*  they  paw, 

Acquire  the  deep  and  hitter  power  to  give* 

Their  images  again  as  in  a glass, 

And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  ’em, 

But  spoil  (I  think)  a very  pretty  poem. 

CVI1L 

Oh  ! ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books ! 

Benign  Condemn*  of  the  second  sex  ! 

Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  44 imprimatur’  will  ye  not  annex  ? 

What  ! must  I go  to  the  oblivion*  cooks?* 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 
Ah ! must  I then  the  only  minstrel  he, 

Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castaliun  tea  P 

CIX. 

What ! can  I prove  44  a lion”  then  no  more  ? 

A ball-room  hard,  a foolscap,  hot-prem*  darling7 
To  bear  the  compliment*  of  many  a bore, 

And  sigh,  44 1 can’t  get  out,”  like  Yorick’s  starling ; 
Why  then  I'll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  alwayMsnarlingO 
That  taste  is  gone,  thut  fame  is  but  a lottery, 

Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a coterie.’ 

cx. 

Oh  ! “ darkly,  deeply,  )>caiitifully  blue,” 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you  ; 

They  say  your  stockings  arc  s.  -(Heaven  know* 
why, 

I have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue;) 

Blue  us  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 
The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  tnorn.* 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 

But  times  are  alter’d  since,  a rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  1 read  your  features : 

And — hut  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over* 

Still  I have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 

For  sometimes  such  a world  of  virtues  cover ; 
l knew  one  womun  of  that  purple  school, 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a fool. 

CXII. 

Humboldt,  “ the  first  of  travellers,”  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I Imve  forgot. 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery’s  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 

By  measuring  44  the  intensity  of  blue  ;”1* 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne  ! let  me  measure  you !" 

* [“  With  human  ordure  is  it  now  defiled. 

As  if  the  peasant's  scorn  thi«  node  invented 

To  snow  his  loathing  * he  thing  he  soil'd.’’— 

MS.] 

* ("Those  sufferings  once  reserves  .or  Hell  alone.”— MS.) 

* [“  Its  fumes  are  frankincense ; and  were  there  naught 
Even  of  this  vapor  still  the  chilling  yoke 

Of  silence  wool  l not  long  t>c  borne  by  Thought.”— 

MS] 

< (”  4 The  Bride  nf  A bydot*  was  written  in  four  nights,  to 
diMiart  iny  dream**  1 •r*in  . . . Were  li  not  thus,  it  loot  never 
been  computed  , aivl  a.*  not  done  something  at  that  time, 

must  have  gone  mad,  oy  eating  my  own  heart— hitter 
ifyron  lhary.  1813.) 

• l 4 1 h*  rc  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass. 

An  Jcarly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give."— MS.] 

• |“ To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  • and  there  an  end.’” — 
Gifford.  J 

1 ["  What ! must  I go  With  Wordy  to  the  rooks  ' 

Hen*! — were  it  but  your  Grandmother’s  to  vex — 
And  let  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  oil  from  tasting  your  CaslaUan  tea."— MS.} 

• [4i  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
popularity  ’ In  every  thing  w Inch  is  to  scud  the  soul  into 
hciself,  to  ho  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strength  ; wherever  life  and  nature  are  de- 
scribed as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  vir- 
tue of  the  imagination  ; wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  ana  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Poet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have 
produced  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  xvluch  is  at 
once  a history  of  the  remote  past,  and  a prophetic  an- 
Dounct.nei  t of  the  remotest  future — there,  the  Poet  must 

reconcile  himself  for  a season  lo  few  and  scattered  hearers. ” 
Wordsworth’s  Second  Preface.) 

• [*•  Not  having  look'd  at  many  of  that  hue, 

Nor  garters— save  those  of  the  4 Ao*i  toil' — which  lie 
Bound  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk'alioiit. 

The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  rout.” — MS. j 
">  [The  cyanoinelcr — an  instrument  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  he  curious  to  urnpare  experi- 
ment* with  those  made  with  the  same  kin  instrument  by 

M.  flauamre  on  the  Alps  : but  it  is  more  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  «ic  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiment*  made  at  sea 
with  a view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  nuiurnl  diaphannmeter, 
which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners— 
“a  great  paleness  of  the  setting  sun,  a wnn  color,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  its  disc though  we  should  he 
cautious  inndmitlmg  that  these  meteorological  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hyg.o- 
metrrs  or  cyanomelers.  By  this  instrument  a change  of 
weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  bv  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  tube . the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  w hen  at  a distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Many  a ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a storm  ; and 
no  ship  «hould  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  r no  - 

UaURo\v] 

it  [”  I’ll  back  a London  * Bat'  against  Peru.” 

Or, 

**  I’ll  bo*,  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru.” 

Or, 

44  And  so,  old  Sotheby,  we'll  measure  you.”— MS.} 
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CXIII. 

But  to  the  narrative: — The  vowel  bound 
With  sluVea  to  soli  off  in  the  capital, 

: After  tne  umml  process,  mi^lit  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 

! Her  rurgo.  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  Nound, 
Were  landed  in  the  market,’  one  and  all, 

1 Anil  there  with  Georgians,  Busmans,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  puqioses  and  passions. 

CXIV. 

! .Some  went  off  dearly  ; fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a sweet  girl,  were  given, 
Warranted  virgin  ; beauty’s  brightest  colors 
Had  deck’d  her  nut  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven: 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlcrs, 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach’d  eleven 
But  when  the  ofil>r  went  beyond,  they  knew 
’Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a price 

Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring  ; 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  ’twas  ere  Abolition  ; and  tho  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a king: 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving — vico  spares  nothing  for  a rarity. 

• CXV  I. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  wero  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


1 [“The  slave-market  is  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
J covered  gallery,  and  ranges  ol  small  and  separate  apart- 
incuts,  llere  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a melancholy  posture. 
Such  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  daoie  Nature 
has  been  niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest 
- purposes : but  such  girls  as  have  youth  and  beauty,  pass  their 
! time  w ell  enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  arc  the 
' Jews,  w ho  take  good  rare  of  their  slaves'education.  that  they 
| may  sell  the  better : their  choice?  '.hey  keep  at  home,  and 
1 there  you  must  go.  if  you  would  have  heller  than  ordinary;  for 
i it  is  here,  as  m markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not 
; always  api>ear.  but  art  kept  within  doors." — TocnxEKORT.] 

I • [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  in 
i the  plain  and  unaffected  narrative  of  a German  merchant, 
*•  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  " as  1 have  been  able  to  as- 
"rtnm  its  general  authenticity,  may  lr-  relied  upon  ns  cor- 
rect."—"The  girls  were  introduced  tome  me  after  another. 
A Circassian  maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  w ho 
presented  herself ; she  was  weli-dresscd.  and  her  face  was 
covered  with  a veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed 
dow  n and  kissed  my  hand  : by  order  of  her  master  she 
walked  backwards  mid  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  mid  the 
easiness  of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  off  her 
veil,  she  displayed  a bust  of  the  most  attractive  beauty : 
she  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  a wet  napkin  to  prove  that  she 
; had  not  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion  : and  she 
1 opened  her  mvitinj  bps,  to  show  a regular  set  of  teeth  of 
. pearly  whiteness.  . was  permitted  lo  feel  tier  pulse,  that  I 
might  he  convinced  of  the  good  stale  of  her  health  and  con- 
stitution. She  was  then  ordered  to  retire  vvlnje  we  delib- 
erated u|H»n  the  bargain.  The  price  of  this  beautiful  girl 
was  four  thousand  piastres."— See  Voyage  de  N.  E.  Klec- 
inan,  and  also  Thornton’s  Turkey,  vol.  it.  p.  SWti.J 

* The  females  stood,  /ill  chosen  each  as  victim 
To  the  soft  oath  of  * Ana  seing  Siktom  !’  ’’ — MS.] 
i {Canto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  ItUh,  and 
finished  November  the  20th.  1820.  It  was  published  late  in 
1*31,  along  with  Cantos  III.  and  IV.;  and  here  the  Poet 
• meant  to  stop— for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
1 his  letters  will  show  : 

’•  February  10,  1821.  “ The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last 
! of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  1 meant  lo 
j take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a proper  mixture  of  siege, 


As  renogadoos  ; while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose, 

Tho  females  stood,  as  one  by  ono  they  pick’d  ’em 
To  make  a mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim:1 

CXV  II. 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song  ; 

Also  our  hero’s  lot,  howe’er  unpleasant. 

(R  ecause  this  Canto  has  become  too  long,) 

Must  he  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present; 
I’m  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in ’t : 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 

Till  what  is  call’d  in  Ossian  the  tilth  Duan 

• 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  TIIF.  FIFTH.4 


I. 

When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 
They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
Tho  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid’s  verse  may  give  to  understand  ; 

Even  Petrarch’s  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.4 


battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as  Auachnrsis 
("loots,  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how  mmiy  cantos 
this  may  extend,  1 know  not.  nor  whether  (even  u i live)  1 
shall  complete  it ; bill  Hus  was  my  notion.  1 meant  lo  have 
made  turn  a Cavalier  Scrventc  lii  Italy,  and  a cause  fora 
divorce  in  England,  and  n sentimental  * Werther-faced  man’ 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the  different  ridicules  of  the 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  displayed 
turn  gradually,  gale  and  blast  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural. 
Rut  I hail  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  turn  end  m hell, 
or  in  an  unhappy  marriage  ; not  know  ing  which  would  be 
the  severest : the  Spanish  tradition  says  Kell : hut  U is  pro- 
bably only  an  allegory  of  the  other  slate.  You  are  now  m 
possession  of  my  notions  on  the  subject.*' 

July  it,  1821.  “ At  the  particular  request  of  the  Countess 
Gmccioli  I have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  You 
will  therefore  look  ti|x>n  these  three  Cantos  us  the  last  of  the 
poem.  She  had  read  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation, 
and  never  ee;iscd  beseeching  me  lo  w rite  no  more  of  it.  The 
reason  ot  this  tsnot  at  first  obvious  lo  a superficial  observer 
ot  fobeion  manuers ; but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all  women 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  the  il- 
lusion which  is  their  empire.  Now,  Don  Juan  strips  oil  this 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  things.  1 never 
knew  a woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammoui,  Git  lilus,  and  all  the  comedy 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally,  liut  ‘ king's 
blood  must  keep  word,’  us  Sergeant  Botliwell  says." 

September  4, 1831.  “ 1 read  over  the  Juans,  winch  are  ex- 
cellent. Your  squad  are  quite  wrong  ; and  so  you'll  find,  by 
and  by.  1 regret  that  1 do  not  go  on  with  it,  for  I had  all  the 
plan  lor  several  cantos,  and  different  countries  and  climes. 
You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I enclosed  to  you,  winch  will  ex- 
phuii  w’hy  I agreed  to  discontinue  H." 

In  Madame  Uuiccioli's  note  here  referred  to,  she  had  said, 
“ Remember,  my  llyron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 
Never  shall  I tie  able  to  tell  you  the  saiisft  ctlon  I feel  from 
it ; so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  confidence 
with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  inspired  me  ” 
In  a postscript  to  the  note  she  adds,  “Mi  revcrcsce  solo  che 
Don  Giovanni  non  resti  all’  Inferno.”  " 1 am  only  sorry  that 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  infernal  regions.”) 

s(Sce  Appendix  : “ Hobhousc's  Historical  Notes  to  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. "J 
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II. 

I I therefor**  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 

Except  in  such  n way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 

But  with  a moral  to  each  error  tack’d. 

Form'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting. 

And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack’d ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  he  shod  ill, 
i This  poem  will  become  a moral  model. 

III. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  ocean  stream* 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a seventy-  our ; 

Sophia’s  cupola  with  golden  gleam  ;5 
The  cypress  groves;  Olympus  high  aud  hoar; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I could  dream, 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm’u  the  charmiug  Mary  Montagu.5 

IV. 

I have  a passion  for  the  name  of  “ Mary,”* 

For  once  it  was  a magic  aouud  to  me ; 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy', 

Where  I beheld  what  never  was  to  be  ; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  Was  lust  to  vary, 

A spell  from  which  even  yet  I am  not  quite  free : 
But  I grow  sad — and  let  » tale  grow  cold, 

I Which  must  not  he  pathetically  told. 

V. 

; The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxiue,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegudes ; 

’Tis  a grand  sight  from  otr*‘  the  Giant’s  Grave'** 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease  ; 

There ’s  not  a sea  the  passenger  e’er  pukes  in. 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxiue. 

VI. 

. *Twas  a raw  day  of  Autumn’s  bleak  beginning, 

Whrn  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days; 

The  Parent  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen’s  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise* 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all,  who  o’er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 
i They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  ddn’t ; 
Because  if  drown  d,  they’  cau’t — if  spared,  they  won’t 

' 'SUgavata  fit/Ho.  This  expression  ofHnmer  ha*  been  much 
criticised  It  hardly  ariswer*  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the  '■ 
ocean.  bt\i  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Ho!les|>om,  and  i 
the  Bosphorus,  wnh  the  Aegean  intersected  with  islands. 

*(“Lndy  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says,  1 
* St.  Paul’s  would  cut  a tdrange  figure  by  St.  Sophia  * I have 
been  in  both,  surveyed  them  inside  and'out  attentively.  St. 
Sophia’s  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors. from  Justinian,  having  been  crow  ned  there,  and  sev-  ; 
eral  murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 
attended  it  regularly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  pane  with  St.  Paul's,  (I  speak  like  a Coekucy."j— 
BtfTom  Letters , IHIO.J 

* [“The  pleasure  of  going  in  a barer  to  Chelsea  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here, 
j where,  for  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the 
I most  beautiful  Vanetjr  of  prospect*  present  themselves.  The 
Asian  si;  j is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most 
delightiu  landscapes  in  nature ; on  the  European  stands  , 
j Constantinople,  situuted  on  seven  hills  ; show  ins  «n  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces, 
mosques,  and  public  buddings,  raised  one  above  another,  w ith 
as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  symmetry  as  you  ever 
*aw  in  a cabinet  adorned  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  where 
jars  show  themselves  above  jars,  mixed  with  canisters,  babies, 


VII. 

A crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  iu  the  market  ranged  * 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station  : 

Poor  creatures ; their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 
All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation. 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged  ; 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display’d, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  cels  aro  to  lie  flay’d. 

VIII. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full. 

As  most  at  his  uge  are,  of  hope  and  health , 

Yet  I must  own,  he  look’d  a little  dull, 

And  now  and  then  a tear  stole  down  hy  stealth  ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  lo*s  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  dowu  ; and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters. 

To  ho  put  up  for  auction  amougst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a stoic  ; ne'ertheless, 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 

His  figure,  aud  the  splendor  of  his  dress, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien  ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  lie  was  so  very  handsome  ; 

And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom.5 

X. 

Like  a backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  sjiotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,* 

With  resolution  iu  his  dark  gray  eye, 

Next  Juuii  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look  ; that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair. 

And,  it  might  lie  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study, 

An  open  brow  a little  mark'd  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a bandage  rather  bloody  : 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  stmt*; -fruit/,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a mere  spectator. 

and  candlesticks.  This  is  n very  odd  comparison ; but  i!  gives  l 
me  an  exact  idea  of  the  thin#.  Lady  M.  \V.  .Mostaoc  *. 

« fSee  ante,  p.  31H.1 

* The  “ Giant's  Grave"  is  a height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  fremientcu  by  holiday  parties . like 
Harrow  and  Higheate.  [In  less  than  an  hour.  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain, and  repaired  i"  the  Tekeh,  <>r  Der- 
vishes* chapel,  where  we  were  shown.  u>  the  adjoining  , 
garden,  a flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  rimmed  round 
with  stone,  and  having  a sepulchral  turban  ni  each  end,  j 
which  preserves  a superstition  attached  to  the  s|«ot  long  be-  • 
fore  the  time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  tin;  Hw.antine  C hrisUtns  ; I 
and  which* after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amvcti* 
and  the  bed  of  Hercules,  is  now  known  as  the  Giant* 
Grave.— lloDitotse.] 

* [“  For  then  he  Pam  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  fates  of  seamen,  and  the  loud  w inds  raise.**— 

MS.] 

7 f “ That  he  a man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been. 

And  then  they  calculated  on  Ins  ransom. 

And  last  not  least— he  was  so  very  handsome.**— MS.) 

* [“  It  chanced,  that  near  him.  separately  lotted, 

From  out  the  group  of  slaves  put  up  for  sale. 

A man  of  middle  age,  and,"  Ms.j 
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Bill  seeing  at  hi*  elbow  a mere  lad. 

Of  a high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  pp*s'*ut  weigh’d  down  by  a doom  which  hud 
Overthrown  even  men,  ho  soon  began  to  show 
A kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  Had 
I<ot  of  so  young  a partner  in  the  wo, 

Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Thun  auy  other  scrape,  a thing  of  course. 


“ On  the  rough  deep.  But  this  ln*t  blow — ” and  her© 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  turn'd  away  bis  face. 

“ Ay,”  quoth  his  friend,  " 1 thought  it  would  appear 
That  there  had  been  a lady  in  the  cane ; 

And  these  are  thing*  which  ask  a tender  tear, 

Such  a»  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  your  place : 

I cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dyiug  day, 

J And  also  when  my  second  ruu  away : 


*«  My  boy !"  said  he,  “ amidst  thin  motley  crow 
Of  Georgians,  Russian*.  Nubians,  and  what  not, 

AH  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I and  you  ; 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  a*  we  ought : 

If  I could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation?” 

'Twould  givo  mo  pleasure. — Pray,  what  is  your 

XIV. 

When  Juan  auswer’d — “Spanish!”  he  replied, 

“ I thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a Greek  ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 

Fortune  bus  play’d  you  here  a pretty  freak, 

But  that  ’*  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they're  tried ; 

But  never  mind, — she’ll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you. 
Except  that  I have  found  it  nothing  new.” 

XV. 

“ Pray,  sir,”  said  Juan,  **  if  I may  presume,  [rare— 
What  brought  you  here?” — “Oh!  nothing  very 

Six  Turtars  and  a drag-chain " — “ To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question  ’*  fair, 

. Ik  that  which  I would  learn.” — “ I served  for  some 
Month*  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 

And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 

A town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin.”1 


“ Have  you  no  friends  ?” — “ I had — but,  by  God's 
blessing, 

Huve  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately-  Now 

I have  answer'd  nil  your  questions  without  pressing. 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show.” 

II  Alas!"  said  Juan,  “’twere  a Ini©  distressing, 

And  long  liesides.”— 44  Oh  ! if 'tis  really  so, 

You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 

A sad  tale  sadden*  doubly,  when  'tia  long. 

XVII. 

“ But  droop  not : Fortune  at  your  time  of  life, 
Although  a female  moderately  fickle, 

Will  hardly  leave  you  (a*  she  '*  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  day*  in  surh  a pickle. 

To  strive,  too.  with  our  fate  were  such  a strife 
As  if  the  coru-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle: 

Men  are  the  sjiort  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.” 

XVIII. 

••  '*1  not.”  said  Juan,  “ for  rny  present  doom 
I mourn,  but  for  the  past ; — I loved  a maid 
He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom  ; 

A single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A moni-Mit,  and  then  dropp'd ; “ but  to  resume, 

'Tir  not  my  present  lot.  as  I have  said, 

Which  I deplore  so  much  ; for  I have  borne 
HanishipN  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

> [ V ronMderable  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  oank  of 
Uie  l) aunts’. j 


“My  thin! ” — “Your  third!”  quoth  Juan,  turn- 

ing round ; 

“ You  scarcely  can  be  thirty : have  you  three?” 

“ No — only  two  at  present  above  ground  : 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  hco 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  hound  !” 

“ Well,  then,  your  third,”  suid  Juan  ; “ what  did  ahe  ? 
She  did  not  run  nw«y,  too, — did  she,  Bir?” 

“ No,  faith.” — •“  What  then?” — “ 1 runaway  from  her.” 

XXI. 

“ You  take  things  coolly,  sir,”  said  Juan.  “ Why,” 
Replied  the  other,  “ what  cun  a man  do? 

There  still  are  many  rainbow*  in  your  sky, 

But  mine  have  vanish'd.  All,  when  life  is  new, 
Commence  with  feelings  warm.  a;ju  rTo«pecta  high; 

But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  name  grand  mistake 
Casts  off  it*  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake 

XXTI. 

“ 'Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh. 

Or  fresher,  brighter;  but  the  year  gone  through, 
This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  ail  flesh, 

Or  sometime*  only  wear  a week  or  two ; — 

; Love  ’*  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 
The  glittering  lime-tw  igs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise.” 

XXIII. 

“ All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true,” 

Said  Juan  ; “ but  I really  don’t  see  how 
It  better*  present  times  with  me  or  you.” 

14  No?”  quoth  the  other;  “vet  you  will  allow 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain’d ; for  instance,  now, 
We  know’  w’hat  slavery  is.  and  our  disaster* 

May  teach  u*  better  to  behave  wrhen  muster*.” 

XXIV. 

“ Would  we  were  masters  now,  it  but  to  try 

Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friend*  here,” 
Said  Juan,— swallowing  a heart-burning  sigh: 

“ Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here !” 

“ Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  hv  and  by,”  [here  ; 

Rejoin'd  the  other,  44  when  our  bad  luck  mends 
Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eyo  us) 

I wish  to  G — d that  somebody  would  buy  us. 


XXV. 

i “ But  after  all,  what  it  our  pre*eut  state? 

’Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men's  lot* 

Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great, 
To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  net 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got: 

To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics — men  without  a heart.” 
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XXVI. 

Ja.it  now  n Wrick  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  stepp'd  op,  and  peering  over 
The  captives  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks  and  age. 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage: 

No  I idy  e’er  is  ogled  by  n lover. 

Horse  by  a blackleg.  broadcloth  by  a tailor, 

Fee  by  a counsel,  felon  by  a jailer, 

XXVII. 

I As  is  a slave  by  his  intended  bidder.’ 

Tin  p’easant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures  ; 

Ami  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  yon  consider 
Their  passions,  and  are  dext’rons  : some  by  features 
Are  bought  up.  others  by  a warlike  leader. 

Some  by  a place — as  tend  their  years  or  natures ; 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices.2 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  ennncli  having  eyed  them  o’er  with  care, 

Turn’d  to  the  merchant,  and  begun  to  bid 
First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too — so  they  did  ! 
An  though  they  were  in  a mere  Christian  fair 
Cheapening  an  ox.  on  ass,  a lamb,  or  kid  ; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a battle 
For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling. 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o’er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 
And  by  mistake  sequins2  with  paras  jumbling. 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  sennn’d, 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 
Receipts  in  full,  begun  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion? 

Methinks  at  meals  mum  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 
And  conscience  ask  a curious  sort  of  question, 

• (“The  intended  bidder*  minutely  examine  the  poor 
creatures  merely  to  iis  -ertsin  their  qualities  as  animals, 
select  the  sleeves*  and  ln*sj. conditioned  from  the  different 
group*  ; and,  be>i  lr«  handling  and  examining  their  make 
and  size,  sub 'ret  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever 
chiefly  engages  attention,  to  a scrutiny  of  the  most  critical 
description.’*—  Dk  I'ouquevii.i.r.) 

if**  Sir  Rnhcrt  Walpole  is  justly  blamed  fur  a want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
rope  alludes: 

* Seen  him.  I have,  but  in  hi«  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power; 

Seen  him.  (incumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 

Smite  without  art, and  win  without  a bribe. 

Would  he  oblige  me!  let  me  only  find 
lie  does  not  think  rue,  wnat  he  thinks  mankind.* 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  justify  hun.  yet  this  part  of 
his  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  all  men  hare  thnr  price,  was 
perverted  hy  leaving  out  the  word  thaie.  Flowery  oratory 
ne  despised  ’;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended 
patriots,  of  whom  he  said,  * All  those  men  have  their  price,’ 
and  m the  event  many  of  them  justified  his  observation.” 

— CoxE.) 

3 [The  T urkish  xecehino  is  a gold  com,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny.] 

• See  Plutarch  in  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand..  and  Sir 
Richard  Clayton’s  “ Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  C-  at.” 

• BtT.  for  mere  food,  I think  with  Philip  s son, 

Or  Ammon’s— for  two  fathers  claim’d  this  one.”— MS.] 


About  the  right  divine  how  far  wo  should 

Sell  flesh  and  Mood.  When  dinner  has  oppress’d  one, 
I think  it  w perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  “ No:”  he  tells  you  that  Candida 
Found  lifo  most  tolerable  after  meals  ; 
j He ’s  wrong — unless  man  were  a pig.  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels, 
j Unless  he’s  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he ’s  freed 
From  his  own  brain’s  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  foot!  I think  with  Philip’s  son,4  or  rather 
Ammon’s,  (ill  pleased  with  one.  world  and  ouo  father  f) 

XXX II. 

I think  with  Alexander,  that  the  net 
Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  fwo, 

Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled  ; when  a roast  and  n ragout, 

And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back’d, 

Con  givo  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  ujsm  the  gastric  juice  1* 

XXXIII. 

The  other  evening,  (’twas  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 

Just  as  my  great-cout  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 

I heard  a shot — ’twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past — 
And,  naming  out  ns  fast  n«  I was  able,’ 

I found  the  military  commandant 

Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant. 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow  ! for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ; and  loft  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement : so  1 had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp’d,  and  look'd  to,9 But  why  should  I 

add 

More  circumstances?  vain  was  every  care  ; 

The  man  was  gone:  in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel* 

• f“  bast  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indicesliop.  I re- 
1 marked  in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion.  inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  iior.  I should  behove  Mmt  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  l>c  a sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  Mate  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
is.  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses.”— Byron 
Diary,  1831.) 

1 The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1830.  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a hundred 
paces  from  the  residence  of  the  writer,  The  circumstances 
were  as  described.— r*  December  U.  1830.  I open  my  letter 
to  tell  you  a fact,  which  will  *|m*w  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I cun.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  ts  »oir 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  He  was  «liot  at  a little  past  eight 
o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  w hen  I heard  the  snot.  On  corning 
into  the  hall.  I found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  ex- 
claiming that  a man  was  murdered.  I Immediate./  ran 
down,  calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  ine. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  everybody  here,  it  seems,  to  run  away  from  the  stricken 
deer.”-  Byron  Letter*.} 

(•— **  so  I had 

Him  borne,  as  soon’s  I could,  up  several  pair 

Of  stairs— and  look’d  to, But  w hy  should  I add 

More  circumstances.”  Ac.— MS.] 

» [“  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  In  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach, 
one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  1 found  Dtego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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XXXV. 

I jrazed  upon  him,  for  I knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I have  ween  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,  [and  liver, 
So  calm ; though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep, — for  yon  could  scarcely  tell 
(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead: 

So  as  1 gazed  on  him,  I thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

“ Can  this  be  death  ? tlu-n  what  is  life  or  death  ? 
Speak !”  but  ho  spoke  not : “ wake !”  but  still  he 
slept : — 

“ But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath? 

A thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe:  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

‘ (Jo,’  and  he  goeth  ; ‘ come,’  and  forth  ho  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 

And  now  naught  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum.”1 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  onco  and  worshipp’d — they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  tho  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled : 
And  sneh  an  end ! that  he  who  many  a day 
Had  faced  Napoleon’s  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Should  now  bo  butcher’d  iu  a civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new, 

Those  honorable  scars  which  brought  him  fame; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view 4 

But  let  mo  quit  the  theme ; os  such  things  claim 
Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  duo 

From  me:  I gazed  (as  oft  I have  gazed  the  same) 
To  try  if  I could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 
Which  should  coufi-m,  or  shake,  or  make  a faith  ; 

XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a mystery.  Here  we  are, 

And  them  we  go: — hut  where?  five  bits  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  hut  to  be  shed? 

3an  every  element  on  elemeuts  mar? 

And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we  dead? 
We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ? No  more  ; 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  ofl'his  bargains  to  a gilded  boat, 

Embark’d  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 

They  look’d  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique*  was  brought 
Up  in  a little  creek  below  a wall 
O’ertopp’d  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

over  him  like  a child— a surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his 
profession— a priest,  sobbing  a frightened  prayer— and  the 
commandant,  all  tins  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold 
pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around 
him  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  any  thing  but  how  1 and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences.  I lost  my  pa- 
tience—made  my  servant  and  a couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard— dispatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  him  carried 
Up  stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late— he  was 
gone." — Byron  1. tetters .] 

1 [“  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  drum."— MS.] 


XLI. 

Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 
Of  a sinull  iron  door,  ’twas  open'd,  and 
Ho  led  them  onward,  first  through  a low  thicket 
Flank’d  by  large  groves,  which  lovver’doneitherhiind: 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  hud  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  eunuch  made  a sign  to  those  on  hoard, 

Who  row’d  oil",  leaving  them  without  u word. 

XLI  I. 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth: 
(Of  which  I might  havo  a good  deal  to  say, 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  tho  North 
Of  orionta  dauts,  “ et  cetera,” 

But  that  jf  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  iu  their  works, 
Because  ouo  (met  travel.  a ’’nougat  the  Turks  :4) 

XLI  1 1. 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Into  Don  Juun’s  head  a thought,  which  he 
Whisper’d  to  his  companion: — ’twas  tho  same 
W hich  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  you  or  me. 

“ Methinks,’’ — said  he, — “ it  would  bo  no  great  shame 
If  we  should  strike  a stroke  to  set  us  free  ; 

Let 's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  tho  head, 

And  march  away — 'tworo  easier  done  than  said.” 

XLIV. 

“ Yes,”  said  tho  other,  “ and  when  done,  what  then  ? 

How  fid  out?  how  the  devil  got  wo  in? 

And  when  wo  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  wo  have  saved  our  skin,' 
To-morrow ‘d  sec  us  iu  sonic  oilier  den, 

And  worse  oil’ than  we  hitherto  have  beeri ; 

Besides,  I’m  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 

Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a beefsteak. 

XLV. 

“ Wo  must  be  near  some  place  of  man’s  abode  ; — 

For  the  old  negro’s  confidence  in  creeping, 

With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a road, 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  havo  l.-t  been 
sleeping ; 

A single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad: 

’Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 

And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  bus  brought  us  through, 
By  Jovo,  a uoble  palace  ! — lighted  too.’’ 

XLV  I. 

It  was  indeed  a wide  extensive  budding 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  tho  front 
There  seem’d  to  be  besprent  a deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  is  tho  Turkish  wont, — 

A gaudy  taste  ; for  they  uro  little  skill'll  in 

Tho  urts  of  which  these  lunds  were  once  tho  font : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a screen 
Now  painted,  or  a pretty  opera  -scene. 

* (•'  I had  him  partly  strip|>cd— made  the  surgeon  examine 
him,  and  examined  him  myself.  Jle  had  been  shot  by  cut 
balls  or  slugs.  I felt  one  of  the  slugs,  winch  had  gone 
through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  He  only  said.  • O Dio  and 
‘ Oiesu !’  two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have  suffered 
little.  Poor  fellow  ! he  was  a brave  officer;  but  bad  made 
himself  disliked  by  the  people.”—  Byron  Is.itm.  j 

5 The  light  and  elegant  wherries  plying  about  the  quays 
of  Conslautuiople  are  so  called. 

4 [•*  Eastern  Sketches, Fargo,” “ Plirosyne,” “ Iiderim,” 
Ac.  Ate.] 

4 St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  been  Hayed  alive. 
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XLVII. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a genial  savor 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals’  eyes  find  favor, 
Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 

And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior: 

! His  friend,  too,  udding  a new  saving  clause, 

Said,  “ In  Heaven's  name  let’s  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I’m  with  you,  if  you’re  for  a row.” 

XLvill. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

Some  to  men’s  feelings,  others  to  their  reason  ; 

Tlie  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 

Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 

With  arguments  according  to  their  “ forte 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. — 

XUX. 

But  I digress:  of  all  appeals, — although 
I grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 

Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a shilling, — no 
Method ’s  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold1 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 

Than  that  all-softening,  overjKiwering  knell, 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 

Turkey'  contains  no  hells,  and  yet  men  dine  ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 
Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared. 

Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 

With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  follow’d  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion’d  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  ’t was  open'd  wide, 

And  a magnificent  large  hall  display '<1 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

1,1 1. 

I won't  describe  ; description  is  my  forte, 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
Hir  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

Af.d  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  ’tis  s|K>rt ; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.9 
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LIIL 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 
U|K»n  their  hums,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 

Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem’d  much  in  love  with  their  own  dress, 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 
With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less  ; 

And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  sup|>er  with  a glass  of  mm.* •• 

LIV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter’d  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace  ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne’er  stirr'd  in  anywise : 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face. 

Just  ns  one  views  a horse  to  guess  his  price ; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.4 

LV. 

He  leuds  them  through  the  hall,  and.  without  stopping, 
! On  through  a farther  range  of  goodly  rooms. 
Splendid  but  silent,  savo  in  one,  where,  dropping,* 

A murble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 
Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVI. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 
Guvo  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array  ; 

Perhaps  there ’s  nothing — I’ll  not  say  appals, 

But  saddeus  more  by'  night  as  well  as  day, 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVI  I. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modem  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 

A kind  of  death  comes  o’er  us  all  alone. 

Seeing  what ’s  meant  for  many  with  hut  one. 

LVIII. 

A neat,  snug  study’  on  a winter’s  night,* 

A liook,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  ap|>etite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass ; 
Though  eerie s by'  no  means  so  grand  a sight 
As  is  a theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely  ; 

And  that ’s  the.  reason  I’m  so  melancholy. 


> Of  speeches,  beauty,  flattery— there  is  no 
Method  more  sure,  Ac.— MS.) 

* “ (tunic  des  Voyagcurs,”  ••  Directions  for  Travellers.” 
Ac.-1 “•  Hhytnrs.  Incidental  and  Humorous,”  “Rhyming 
Reminiscences,'’  “Effusions  in  Rhyme,”  Ac. — “Lady 
Morgan's  Tour  in  Italy.”  “ Tour  through  Istria,”  Ac.  Ac. 
—•■Sketches  of  Italy,”  “ Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,”  Ac. 
Ac.— The  last  is  a playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Doll- 
house's ••  Illustrations  of  Clnlde  Harold."] 

* In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussul- 
mans to  lake  several  classes  of  strong  spirits  l>v  way  of  itp- 

Setizer.  I have  seen  them  take  as  many  as  six  of  raki  before 
inner  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  lietter  for  it : I tried 
the  experiment,  but  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  having 
heard  that  the  birdscallcd  kittiwakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  “ he  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began.” 


* [“  Every  thing  is  so  still  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  that 
the  motion  of  a fly  might,  in  a manner,  be  heard  ; and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice  ever  so  hi  tie,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respeet  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror. he  would  instantly  have  the  tmsiumdo  by  the  officers 
that  go  the  rounds  "— Tockxkkoht.  ) 

» A common  furniture.  I recollect  being  received  by  Alt 
Pacha  m n large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  a fountain  playing  in  llie  centre,  Ac.  Ac 
t Sec  ante,  p.  33. 

••  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling, 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  rcj>ose, 

Au  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woes,”  Ac.J 

• t“  A small,  snug  chamber  on  a winter’s  night, 

Well  furnish'd  with  a book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass,' 
Ac. — MS.] 
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MX. 

Ainu!  man  make*  that  grout  which  make* him  little: 

I grant  you  in  n church  ’tin  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  mean*  lie  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  cun  tell 
Their  names  who  rear’d  it ; but  huge  houses  fit  ill — 
And  huge  tombs  worse— mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 
Mi  think*  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I’m  able 

LX. 

Bnbel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-box,  ami  then 

A town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nehnchodonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reign’d,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  gruziug. 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  Hen, 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 

*Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus,1 
And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiraniis — * 

LX  I. 

That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  course 
Has  been  accused  {1  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  iinj»ro|ier  friendship  for  her  horse, 

( [jOve,  like  religion,  sometimes  rims  to  heresy:) 
This  monstrous  talo  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  1 see) 

In  writing  “Courser”  by  mistake  for  “Courier:” 

I wish  the  case  could  come  before  a jury  here.* 

LX  1 1. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  he  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days  0 some  infidels,  who  dou’t. 
Because  they  can’t  tind  out  the  very  spot4 * * * 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won’t, 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  npqji '!  ' 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  wnc 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  urt  you. 

LXIII. 

Vet  let  them  think* that  Horace  has  express'd 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  tho  great  place  of  rest, 
x,’ho  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 

We  „ now  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best: 

A moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

A..  “ Et  Hcpuichri  iinnieinor  struis  domes”9 
Shows  that  wc  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach’d  a quarter  most  retirea, 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a long  slumber ; 
Though  full  of  nil  things  which  could  be  desired, 

On**  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a number 

> fSee  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib.  tv. 

**  In  Babylon,  where  first  her  queen,  for  state, 

Raised  walls  of  brick  magnificently  great, 

Lived  Pyramus  and  Thisoe,  lovely  pair! 

He  foun  I no  HaMcro  youth  his  equal  there. 

And  she  beyond  the  fairest  nymph  was  fair."— Garth.] 

3 Babylon  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  NebuchtnJouosor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semirainis. 

* f \l  the  time  when  Lord  Ryron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  i •lienees,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bcrganit, 
originally  a countr,  to  her  bed,  was  occupying  much  atten- 
tion in  Italy,  as  in  England.  The  allusion  lo  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George  IV’.  in  the  text,  are  frequent.) 

4 C Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets,  like 

that  of  Unhid  or  Belnn.  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  arc 

go  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin* 

guislmblc  but  by  a few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which 


| Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Hero  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 
■ With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 

Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art  meant. 


It  seem’d,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 
Might  lrad  to  heaven  knows  where  ; but  in  this  one 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich  : 

Sofas  'twas  half  a sin  to  sit  upon, 

So  costly  were  they  ; carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o’er  them  like  a golden  fish. 

LXVI. 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning  [der, 

A glance  at  that  which  w rapp'd  the  slaves  in  won- 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  staining, 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars;  mid  with  a stretch  attaining 
A certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder— 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see— 

Or  if  you  don't  tho  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

LXVI  I. 

I wish  to  be  perspicuous ; and  the  black, 

I sav,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 
A quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  hack 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whuto’er  his  worth  ; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 

And  yet,  though  I have  said  there  wras  no  dearth, — 
He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  ho  had  bought. 

LXVIII. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A Candiotc  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach, 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  burst, 

But  such  ns  fit  an  Asiatic  breech  ; 

A shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  nursed, 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy  ; 
lu  short,  all  things  which  form  a Turkish  Dandy. 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend, 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  wov 
Which  Fortune  plainly  seem’d  to  recommend ; 

And  then  ho  added,  that  ho  needs  must  say, 

“ 'T would  greatly  tend  to  hotter  their  condition, 

If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcisiou. 

they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  tlie  Arab  now  occupies 
the  spot  formerly  adorned  w llh  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  his 
flocks  procure  blit  a scanty  pittance  of  food,  amidst  the  fallen 
fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  arc  now.  for  the  most 
part, covered  With  an  impenetrable  brushwood  ; and  the  in- 
terior of  the  province,  w Inch  was  traversed  and  fertilized 
with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  it.nahitantt 
or  vegetation.— Moans. J 

* {“  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by  Claudius  | 
James  Rich,  Esq.,  Resident  for  the  East  India  Company  at  | 
the  Court  of  the  Pasha  of  Biigdat.”] 

* [“  Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay, 

But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate. 

Unconscious  of  impending  fate. 

Command  the  pillar’d  dome  to  rise. 

When,  lo  ! the  tomb  forgotten  lies  ” 

FbiXC»'»  IJorect. J 
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LXX 

“ For  his  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 
To  we  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 
Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice.” 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  u voice 
In  such  a trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
“ Sufficiently”  (he  said)  " his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  pol^h'd  nation. 

LXXI. 

“ For  his  own  share — he  saw  but  small  objection 
To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite  ; 

And,  after  swallowing  down  a slight  refection, 

For  which  lie  own’d  a present  appetite. 

He  doubted  not  a few  hours  of  reflection 
Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.” 

“ Will  it  ?”  said  Juan,  sharply  : “ Strike  me  dead, 

But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  niv  head  !' 

LXX  1 1. 

“Cut  off  a thousand  hearts,  before ” — “Now, 

Replied  the  other,  “ do  not  interrupt : [pray,'* 

You  put  me  out  in  what  1 had  to  sny. 

Sir ! — as  I said,  om  soon  os  I have  supp'd, 

I shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 
Be  such  as  I can  properly  accept ; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.” 

LXXIII. 

Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  **  Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself — ” and  pointed  out  a suit 
In  which  a Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 

As  not  being  in  a masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot  ; 

And  when  th  * old  negro  told  him  to  “ Get  ready,” 
Replied,  “ Old  gentleman,  I'm  not  a lady.” 

LXX  IV. 

“ What  you  may  be,  I neither  know  nor  cure,” 

Said  Baba  ; “ hut  pray  do  as  I desire : 

I have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  sjwire.” 

“ At  least,”  said  Juan,  sure  I mav  inquire 
The  cause  of  *L;«  odd  travesty?” — “ Forbear,” 

Said  Baba,  “ to  be  curious ; 'twill  transpire. 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season: 

I have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason.” 

LXXV. 

**  Then  if  I do,”  said  Juan,  “ I'll  be ” — “ Hold  !” 

Rejoin'd  the  negro,  “ pray  lie  not  provoking  ; 

This  spirit ’s  well,  hut  it  m^-'  wax  too  hold. 

And  you  will  find  us  not  u*<  fond  of  joking.” 

“ What,  sir!”  said  Juan,  “shall  it  e’er  hr  told 
That  I nnsex’d  my  dress  ?”  But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said,  “ Incense  me,  and  I call 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXX  VI. 

“ I ofler  you  a handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A woman’s,  true;  but  then  there  is  a cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them.” — “ What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb?” — thus,  after  a short  pause, 
Sigh’d  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

“ What  the  devil  shall  I do  with  all  thisgauxe?” 
Thns  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e’er  set  off*  a marriage-morning  face. 

LXX  VII. 

And  then  he  swore  ; and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 
A pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-color'd  silk  ; 

Next  with  a virgin  zone  ho  was  equipp'd, 

Which  girt  a slight  chemise  as  while  as  milk  ; 

But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd, 

Which — as  we  say — or,  ns  the  Scotch  say,  trhilk , 
(The  rhyme  obliges  uje  to  this ; sometime* 

Monarch*  are  lew  imperative  than  rhymes) — * 

LXXVIII. 

Whilk,  which,  (or  what  you  please,)  was  owing  to 
Ilia  garment’s  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward: 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a little  backward  : 

The  negro  Balm  help’d  a little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  shirk  hard  ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  anus  into  a gown. 

He  paused,  and  took  a survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd— his  bait 

Was  hardly  long  enough  ; but  llnba  found 
So  tnauy  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 

That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd,  j 
After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there  ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gene-  was  Imund 
As  suited  the  *n*emhle  of  his  toilet, 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 

And  new  • *ing  femininely  all  array'd,  (zero, 

With  some  small  aid  from  so i worn,  paint,  and  twee- 
1 If  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a mini, 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim’d,  “ You  see,  sire, 

A perfect  transformation  here  display'd  ; , 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sire. 
That  is— the  Lady:”  clapping  his  hands  twice, 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a trice. 

LXX  XI. 

“ You.  sir,”  said  Buha,  nodding  to  the  one. 

“ Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  rapper;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun, 

Will  follow  me  : no  trifling,  sir ; for  when 
I say  a thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you?  think  you  this  a lion’s  den? 

Why,  ’tb  a palace  ; where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXX  II. 

“ You  fool  1 I tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm/’ 

“ So  much  the  better,”  Junn  said,  “ for  them ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 

Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I yield  thus  far;  but  soon  will  break  the  eharin 
If  any  tuke  me  for  that  which  I seem : 

So  Umt  I trust  for  everybody’s  sake, 

Thut  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake.” 

LXXX  III. 

“ Blockhead  . come  on,  and  see."  quoth  Baba  ; while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  hb  comrade,  who 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 

Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

“ Farewell !”  they  mutually  exclaim’d : “ this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new  ; 

One’s  turn’d  half  Mussulman,  and  one  n maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter’s  unsought  aid.’’ 

i f“  If  they  shall  not  as  soon  cut  off  my  head.”— MS.] 

■ C“  Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes.”— MS.] 
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! LXXXIV. 

| “ larowell !”  said  Jttan : “ should  wo  meet  no  more, 

I wish  yon  n good  a[ij>etile.” — “ Farewell !” 

Replied  the  other;  “ though  it  grieves  me  sore  ; 

When  wo  next  meet  we’ll  have  a tale  to  tell : 

Wo  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ; though  Eve  herself  once 
fell.”  [carry  me, 

“Nay,”  quoth  the  maid,  "the  Sultan’s  self  shan't 
Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me.” 

LXXXV. 

| And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
i Through  glittering  galleries  and  o’er  marble  floors, 

Till  a gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 

Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a rich  perfume : 

It  seem’d  as  though  they  came  tq>on  a shrine, 
i For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI 

The  g.ant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously  ; 
t Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish’d  lies ; 

There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 

And  in  perspective  many  a squadron  flies: 

It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  lino 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVII 

! This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a huge  hull,  mid  on  its  cither  side 
1 Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imj>s,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O’er  them  in  almost  pvramidic  pride : 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  it a features* 

You  never  thought  about  those  littlo  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 

j Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  hack  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

Whoso  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 

1 But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 
( Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 

| They  were  misshapen  p’gmies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
j Monsters,  who  cost  a no  rxt  monstrous  sum. 

i LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  look’d  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do. 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers’  rhymes ; 
Vnd  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  !>ow 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes, 

Tc  give  some  rebel  l’acha  a cravat : 
j For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

XC. 

They  sjioko  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And  looking  like  two  inettbi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fail 
To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds : it  scared 
Juan  a moment,  as  this  pair  so  small, 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared  ; 

It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascinato  whomo’er  they  fix’d  their  eyes  on 

XCI. 

Before  they  enter’d,  Baba  pauses  to  hint 
'To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  bis  guido: 

“ If  you  could  just  contrive,”  he  said,  “ to  stint 
That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,  [in ’t) 

’Twould  bo  as  well,  and. — (though  there ’s  not  much 
To  swing  a little  less  front  side  to  side. 

Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 

And  also  could  yon  look  a little  modest, 

XCII. 

“ ’Twould  he  convenient ; for  these  mutes  have  eye* 
Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  th«*e  petticoats ; 

And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 

You  know  how  near  us  thodeep  Bosphorus  floats; 
And  yon  and  I may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats. 

Stitch’d  up  in  sacks — a mode  of  navigation 
A good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion.”1 

XCIII. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a room  still  nobler  than  the  hist ; 

A rich  confusion  form’d  a disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away, 

Object  on  object  flash’d  so  bright  and  fast ; 

A dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a litter. 

XCIV. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders  — tasto  not  much;  such 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten’d  domes  of  Western  kings 
(Of  which  I have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven) 

Whero  I can’t  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 
Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  he  forgiven  ; 

Grotqis  of  had  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pictures, 

On  which  I canuot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a confidential  queenly  way, 

A lady  ; Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling  pign’d 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pray,  j 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant:  while  Baba  bow’d  and  bended  1 
His  head,  until  tho  ceremony  ended. 

1 Features of  a gale — a ministerial  metaphor:  “the/ra* 
| ture  upon  which  this  question  hinges."  See  the  “ Fudge 
! Family,”  or  hcni  Castlcrcagh. — [Pail.  Fudge,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Castlcrcagh,  says; 

“ As  thou  wouldstsuy,  my  guide  and  teacher 
lu  these  gay  metaphoric  fringes, 

I now  embark  into  the  feature 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges.” 

The  note  adds,  “ verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
speeches ; ‘ Ami  rum,  sir,  I must  embark  into  the  feature 

on  which  this  question  chiefly  hinges.'  ” — Fudge  Famxty, 
p.  0.1 

5 A few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha  complained 
to  his  father  of  his  son’s  supposed  infidelity : he  asked  with 
whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a list  of  the 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  They  were  seized, 

1 fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same 
' night.  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  informed  ine, 

! that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  n cry,  or  showed  a symp- 
tom of  terror  at  so  sudden  a “wrench  from  all  we  know 
from  all  we  love.”  [See  ante,  pp.  72.  Sfl.J  « 
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XCVI. 

The  UAy  rirn^  up  with  such  an  air 

A*  Ve.ni*  i<H(*  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
J Bent  like  an  antelope  a Paphian  pair1 

• Ol  eyes,  which  put  out  each  NiirrmiiHling  gem  ; 

! And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair, 

• She  sicrn'd  lo  R;i!i»,  who  first  kiVd  the  hem 
, Of  her  d'  cp  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 

, Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below. 

XCVII. 

; Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state  ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 

Whose  force  description  only  would  abate: 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 

| Than  lessen  it  by  what  I could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features  : it  would  strike  you  blind 
1 Could  I do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 

I !$o,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

XCVIII. 

j Thus  much  however  I may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  eix-aiul-tw<-iity  springs, 

; But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forlwars, 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things, a 
j Such  as  was  M iry's  Queen  of  Scots  ;*  true — tears 
And  love  destroy  ; and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 
Ugly ; for  instanco — Ninon  do  I’Enclos.4 

xeix. 

She  spake  some  words  to  Iter  attendants,  who 
Composed  a choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a dozen. 

And  were  all  clad  alike  ; like  Juan,  too, 

Who  wore  their  uuiform,  by  Baba  chosen  ; 

, They  form'd  a yen'  nymph-like  looking  crew,* 
i W hich  might  have  call’d  Diana's  chorus  cousin,” 
A*  far  ns  outward  show  may  correspond  ; 

| I won't  he  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  la«t  stood  admiring, 

At  sonic  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

* f“  A*  Verms  rose  from  ocean-— bent  on  them 

With  a far-reaching  glance,  a Papiuan  pair."— .MS. J 

* (“  But  there  arc  forms  which  time  adorns,  not  wears. 

An  l to  winch  beauty  obstinately  clings." — MS.] 

* t“  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  m ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 

; countenance,  and  ♦■Icaancc  of  shape,  of  which  the  human 
form  is  capable,  tier  hail  won  black  ; her  eyes  were  a dark 
gray  : her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine  ; and  her  hands 
and  arms  remarkable  delicate  tss  '»  as  to  shape  and  Color. 
Iter  stature  w;i«  of  a height  thut  rose  to  the  majestic.  She 
danced,  walked,  and  rode,  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
: music  was  just,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  uncommon  skill.  \o  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  be- 
held her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  history  without  sorrow.”—  Robertson.] 

* [Mademoiselle  de  I" Eneloa,  celebrated  for  her  beaut  v,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and.  above  all.  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  •luring  which  she  preserved  her  attractions.  I 

, She  intrigued  with  t tie  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions. and  is  said  to  have  had  a grandson  of  her  own  among 
i her  lovers.  Seethe  works  of  Madame  deScvigne.  Voltaire. 

1 Ac.  Ac.  fi  i copious  particulars  of  her  life  The  Bioirraphie 
1 tJmirmeli  says— •*  In  her  old  age,  her  house  was  the  ren- 
I dezvouso  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Srnrron  con- 
j suited  her  on  his  romances,  st  Evretnond  on  his  poems, 
Molicre  on  his  comedies,  Fontenelle  on  Ins  dialogues,  ami 
I La  Hociiefoticault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  SevignC,  Ac. 

were  her  lovers  and  friends.  At  her  death,  in  17t»i.  and  in 
I her  ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a considera- 
I ble  sum,  to  expend  in  books.”] 


j This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise  ; for  both  or  tone  tilings  win  ; 
And  I must  sav,  I ne’er  could  wo  the  very 
i Great  happiness  of  the  4*  Nil  Admirari 

Cl. 

“ Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I know 

(Haiti  truth,  dear  Murray,’  needs  few  flower®  of 
speech'; 

To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so 
(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 
i Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know*  long  ago; 

And  thus  Pope*  quotes  the  precept  to  re-tench 
From  his  translation  ; but  had  none  tiumirrd, 

Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  beeu  inspired  ?• 

CH. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 

And  kiss  the  lady's  foot ; which  maxim  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again. 

And  said,  “ It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.” 

CIII. 

Balia,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a threat 
He  mutter’d  (but  the  lust  wan  given  aside) 

About  a bow-string— quite  in  vain  ; not  yet 
Would  Jiiuu  bend,  though  ’twerc  lo  Mahomet's  bride  : 
There  'a  nothing  iu  the  world  liko  etii/urtte 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  raco  and  couuty  balls. 

CIV. 

II»'  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend  j 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

Boil’d  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  de?cend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a thousand  swords 

A thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  “ foot'*  could  not  stand. 

Balm  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 


* [*•  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  and.  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  were  alt  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  w ith  silver.  Thev  nut  me  in  mind  of  liiu  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.  1 did  not  think  all  nature  coulu 
have  furnished  such  a scene  of  beauty,"  Ac.— Laut  M.  W 
Montaov.) 

* (*•  Nil  admirari.  prope  res  est  una.  Nunvei, 

JSolaquc  qua*  possit  facerc  et  servo re  bentum."— Hos. 
lib.  i.  cpiM.  vi.) 

7 (The  “ Murray"  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

B f*  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I know 

To  make  men  hapnr.  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  M ur  -ay.  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 
So  take  it  m the  very  words  of  Creech.")] 

9(f  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing hapni 
ness  hi  ml  aJmiran.  for  that  1 thought  admiration  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings;  and  I regretted  that  1 
1 had  lost  much  of  my  deposition  to  admire,  which  people 
generally  do  as  thev  advance  in  life.  “ Sir.”  said  Johioon.  | 
“as  a man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  Ilian  ad-  , 
miration— jwijrment,  to  estimate  thing*  at  their  true  value."  I 
I still  insisted  that  admiration  w as  more  pleasing  than  jndg. 
ment,  as  love  is  more  pleasing  limn  friendship.  The  feeling 
of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comforted  y tilled  with 
roast  beef ; love,  like  being  enlivened  wilh  ( Immpague 
Johnson,  “ No,  sir  ; admiration  and  love  are  like  being  in- 
toxicated with  champagne  ; judgment  and  friendship  like 
being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thought 
with  you  ; but  1 don’t  believe  you  have  borrowed  from  W'ai- 
ler."— Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  306,  edit.  1S35.J 
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CV. 


Here  was  an  honorable  compromise, 

.V  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 

Where  they  might  meet  in  innoli  more  peaceful  guise  ; 

And  Ju  ju  now  his  willingness  express’d, 

To  use  ail  tit  and  projwr  courtesies. 

Add. ng.  that  this  was  commonest  and  lust, 

For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  commands 
Tile  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady’s  hands. 

CVI. 

And  ho  advanced,  though  with  hut  a had  grace, 
Though  on  more  thurnngh-hred*  or  fairer  fingers 
No  lips  e’er  left  their  transitory  trice: 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  u hraoe, 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact;  and  sometimes  even  u fair  stranger’s 
An  almost  twelvemonth’s  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o’er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  ho  obey'd  in  style, 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade  ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 

He  whisper’d  Juan  not  to  he  afraid, 

And  looking  on  him  with  a sort  of  smile. 

Took  leave,  with  such  a face  of  satisfaction, 

As  good  men  wcur  who  have  done  a virtuous  action. 


cviir. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a sudden  change: 

I know  not  what  might  bo  the  lady's  thought, 

Hut  o’er  her  bright  brow  flush’d  a tumult  strange, 

And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 
Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven  ; and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 
A mixture  of  sensations,  might  Ik*  scanu’d. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil, 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

L **,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want* 
As  if  she  rather  order'd  than  was  granting — [ing, 

cx. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A chain  o’er  all  she  did  ; that  is,  a chain 
Was  thrown  as  ’twere  about  the  neck  of  you— 

And  rapture’s  self  will  seem  almost  a pain 
With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 

Our  souls  nt  least  ure  free,  and  ’ti*  in  vain 
We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey— 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  thonga  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  uod  was  not  an  inclination  ; 

There  wa<*  a self-will  even  iu  her  small  feet. 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  troil  as  upon  necks ; and  to  complete 
Her  elute,  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  liatiou,) 

A poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  us  the  sign 

She  was  a sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine!) 


CXII. 

“ To  hear  and  to  obey”  had  been  from  birth 
The  law  of  all  around  her ; to  fulfil 
All  fantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves’  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will  ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth  : 
Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e’er  stood  still ; 

Had  she  hut  been  a Christian,  I’ve  a notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  **  perju-tual  motion.” 

CXIII. 

Whnte’cr  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

W hatoVr  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,  [closed 
And  when  'twos  found  straightway  the  bargain 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought. 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  faucics  caused  ; 

Yet  even  her  tyrauny  had  such  a grace, 

Thu  women  pardon’d  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale  ; 

She  order’d  him  directly  to  be  bought, 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne’er  Is  on  known  to  fail 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 

At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail  • 

She  had  uo  prudence,  but  he  had  ; and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  look  amiss 

cxv. 

Hij  youth  and  features  favor’d  the  disguise. 

An  J,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a sultan’s  bride, 
Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  fantasies. 

This  I must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes. 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,3 
As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending:— 
She  now  conceived  all  ditficiilties  pass'd. 

And  deem’d  herself  extremely  condescending 
When,  being  made  her  property  ut  lust, 

Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 
Passion  and  power,  a glance  on  him  she  cast. 

And  merely  saying,  “Christian,  caust  thou  love: 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

CXVII. 

And  so  it  wus,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  oYrflowing 
i With  Haidde’s  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  ill  his  face  was  glowing, 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill’d  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  us  snowdro)*,-  blowing: 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab -spears. 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXVHI. 

She  was  a good  deal  shock'd  ; not  shock’d  at  tears. 

For  women  shed  und  use  them  at  their  liking ; 

But  there  is  something  when  man’s  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

A woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a man's  half  scars, 
hike  molten  lead,  an  if  you  thrust  a pike  iu 
His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them  'tis  a relief,  to  us  a torture. 


* There  is  not  hi  riff,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
ffttxithe  hand.  It  is  it  I most  the  only  sign  of  blood  which 
Aristocracy  can  generate.  [See  anh,  p.  t&4.] 
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CXIX. 

And  she  would  have  console^  but  knew  not  how: 
Huving  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  o’er 
1 Infected  her  with  sympathy  tdl  now, 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  ’twos  to  bear 
Aught  of  a serious,  sorrowing  kiud,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  euro 
To  cross  her  brow,  sho  wonder'd  how  so  near 
Her  eye  another’s  eyes  could  shed  a tear. 

exx 

1 But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,1 
And,  when  a 9frojt*  although  a strange  sensation 
Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a genial  soil, 

For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe’er  their  nation. 

They  naturally  pour  the  “ wine  and  oil,” 
Samaritans  in  every  situation  ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 
Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  m her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else  ; and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  “ he  had  loved,” 
Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXII. 

Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days, 

Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 
In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 

And  as  site  also  risk’d  her  life  to  get 
Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  iu  love’s  ways 
Into  a comfortable  lGte-fc-tete, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a martyr, 
And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a quarter. 

CXXIII. 

I also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 

Tli at  is  to  say — in  a meridian  clime, 

With  ns  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase. 

Blit  here  a small  delay  forms  a gTeat  crime : 

So  recollect  that  the  cxtmnest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 

A moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 

Juan’s  was  good  ; and  might  have  been  still  better, 
But  he  had  got  Haid£c  into  his  head: 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 

Whiff  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Gulbeyaz,  who  look’d  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eves,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  hack  again. 

exxv. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes, 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 

Look’d  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  lust  thing  a proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chuste  moment,  threw 
. Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel’d  by  sorrow’,  wrath,  and  pride: 
With  geutle  force  her  white  arms  he  uiiwnnud, 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side, 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  nround, 

And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  ho  cried, 

“ The  prison’d  eagle  will  not  pair,  uor  I 
Serve  a Sultana’s  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXVII. 

“Thou  ask’st,  if  I can  love?  bo  this  the  proof 
How  much  I hate  loved — that  I love  not  thee  ! 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 

Were  fitter  for  me : Love  is  for  the  free  ! 

I am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 

Whate’cr  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  lie  ; 
Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a throne, 
And  bauds  obey— Tour  hearts  are  still  our  own.” 

CXXVIII. 

This  was  a truth  to  us  extremely  trite  ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne’er  had  heard  such  things: 
She  deem’d  her  lenst  command  must  yield  delight. 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o’er  men. 

(XXIX. 

Besides,  as  bus  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere. 

And  also,  us  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e’er. 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade : 

She  thought  hers  gave  a double  “ right  divine;” 

And  half  of  that  opiuimt  ’«  also  mine. 

exxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine. 

Ye,  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 
While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 
By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging  ! 

Or  recollect  nil  that  was  said  or  sung 
On  such  a subject ; then  suppose  the  face 
Of  a young  dowuright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose, — but  you  already  have  supposed, 

The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,* 

Phredra,  and  ull  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ; pity  that  so  few  by 
Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 

To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe — von  by  ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  can’t  suppose  Gulbeyaz’  angry  brow. 

* [“  But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  spoil. 

And.  though  it  was  a new  and  strange  sensation, 
Young  female  hearts  arc  such  a penial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  station.”— MS.] 

* fin  Fielding’s  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews.) 

* i*‘  But  i*  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued, 

What  harm  will  beauty  do  turn  ? Nay,  what  good  ? 

Say,  what  avail’d,  of  old.  to  Theseus’  son. 

The  Stern  resolve  T what  to  Bcllerophon  T— 

O,  then  did  Phajdra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire  to  be  so  steadfast  V denied  ; 

Then,  too,  did  SthenotNea  glow  with  shame. 

And  both  burst  forth  wilhunextingui'h’d  flame  !**— Jpv. 
The  adventures  of  Hippotiiiis.  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  B*.- 
lerophon  are  well  known.  They  were  accused  of  :ncoou 
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CXXXII. 

A tigress  robb’d  of  young,  a lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 

Are  similes  at  hand  for  tho  distress 

Of  ladies,  who  can  not  have  their  own  way  ; 

But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 
These  don't  express  one  half  what  I should  say: 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few'  or  many, 

To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  1 

CXXXIII. 

| The  love  of  offspring’s  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings; 

; Thete 's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  urms  the  claw’ 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings  ; 

, And  all  who  have  seen  a human  nursery,  saw  [lings ; 

How  mothers  love  their  children’s  squulls  and  chuck- 
' This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  tho  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I said  fire  flash’d  from  Gnlbeyaz’  eyes, 

’Twere  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash’d  always  fire  ; 
i Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

I So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise  ; 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  know  a check'd  desire: 

Kven  ye  who  know  what  a check'd  w’oman  is 
(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  full  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

| Her  rage  was  hut  a miuuto’s,  and  ’twas  well — 

| A moment’s  more  had  slain  her ; but  the  while 
It  lasted  ’twas  like  a short  gIimj>so  of  hell : 

Naught's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell, 

Like  ocean  warring  ’gainst  a rocky  isle  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 
Made  her  a beautiful  embodied  storm. 

J CXXXVI. 

I A vulgar  temjicst  ’twere  to  a typhoon 

To  match  a common  fury  with  her  rage, 

! And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,1 * 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page  ;3 
Her  anger  pitch’d  into  a lower  tune, 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  “ kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's,3 
An ! hen  h • thirst  of  blood  was  quench’d  in  tears. 

CXXXVII. 

i A storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass’d, 

Pass'd  without  w’ords — in  fact  she  could  not  speak  ; 
, And  then  her  sex’s  shame*  broke  in  at  last, 

A sentim  mt  till  then  in  her  but  weak, 

But  now  it  flow’d  in  ne  ural  and  fast, 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 

For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 
i Is  sometimes  good  for  poople  in  her  station. 

nence,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  passions  they  had 
refused  to  gratify  at  the  excuse  of  their  duty,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed 
fair  ones.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  found- 
ed on  the  Scrip  lire  account  of  Joseph  and  l’otiphar’s  wife. 
—Gifford.) 

1 1'  4 * 6 By  heaven  ! tnethinks,  it  w ere  an  easy  leap. 

To  puick  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faceu  moon.” — 
Henri/  IV.] 

* {"Like  natural  Shakspeare  on  the  immortal  page."— 
MS.)  K b 


c$xxviii. 

It  teaches  them  that  they  ure  flesh  and  blood, 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 

Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mnd ; 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  hut  fragile  brothers, 

And  works  of  tho  same  pottery,  bad  or  good. 

Though  not  all  liorn  of  the  same  sires  and  mothers 
It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches, 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  oft'  Juan's  head  ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  ouly  his — acquaintance  ; 

Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance  ; 

Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  uud  go  to  bed  ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ; her  seventh,  to  sentence 
The  lash  to  Baba : — but  her  grand  resourco 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course 

CXL 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  uicn  she  hiC 

The  dagger  closo  at  hand,  which  made  it  aw  Award ; ! 
For  Eastern  stays  are  littlo  made  to  pad, 

So  that  a poniard  pierces  if  ’tis  stuck  hard : 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — hut,  poor  lad ! 

Though  ho  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward, 
Tho  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLI.  ! 

Juan  was  moved  : he  had  made  up  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  lie  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish, 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resign’d. 

Rather  than  sin, — except  to  his  own  wish : 

But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a woman  cryiug. 

CXL1I. 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres’  valor  oozed,* 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I kuow  not  how; 

And  first  he  wonder’d  why  he  had  refused ; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  mado  up  now ; 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 

Or  its  a damo  repents  her  of  her  oath, 

Which  mostly  ends  in  somo  small  breach  of  boin. 

CXLIII. 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses  ; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a matter, 

! Although  you  lwrrow’d  all  that  e’er  the  muses 
Have  sung,  or  even  a Dandy’s  dandieat  chatter, 

1 Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  ;* 

Just  us  a languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
, His  peace  was  making,  but  before  ho  ventured 
1 Further,  old  Bubu  rather  briskly  enter’d. 

* [“  And  when  I have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 

Then  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill.”—  Lear.] 

1 

4 1“  A woman  scorn’d  is  pitiless  as  fate, 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  ha’e.” — I 

Gifford's  Juvenal.]  I 

6 t“  Yes,  my  valor  is  certainly  going!  it  is  sneaking  ofl  ! 

I feel  it  imzinf.',  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands !” — 
Sheridan’s  Rivals.] 

* [“  Or  all  the  stuff  which  utter’d  by  the  1 Blues’  is.” — 
MS.) 
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CXUV. 

“ Bride  of  the  Sun  ! and  Sifter  of  tho  Moon  !” 

(’Twaa  thus  ho  spake,)  “ ami  Empress  of  the  Earth  ! , 
Whoso  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  tho  planets  dance  with  mirth,  , 
Your  slave  bringB  tidings — ho  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth  : 

Hie  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a ruy, 

To  hint  that  ho  is  coming  up  this  way.” 

CXLV. 

•4  Is  it,”  exclaim’d  Gulbcyaz,  “ as  you  say? 

I wish  to  heaven  ho  would  not  shine  till  morning ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [mg — 1 

Hence,  my  old  comet!  give  the  stars  due  warn* 
Ami,  Christian  ! miuglo  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you’d  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing  ” 

Here  they  wero  interrupted  by  a humming 
Sound,  nnd  then  by  a cry,  “ Tho  Sultan 's  coming !” 

CXLV  I. 

First  came  her  damsels,  a decorous  file, 

And  then  his  Highness’  eunuchs,  black  and  white  ; 
The  train  might  reach  a quarter  of  a milo : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a long  while 
Before  ho  came,  especially  at  night ; 

For  being  tho  last  wife  of  tho  Emperor, 

She  was  of  courso  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVII. 

His  Highness  was  a man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl’d  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch’d  from  a prison  to  presido  at  court, 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise  ; 

He  was  as  good  a sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mention’d  in  tho  histories 
Of  Cantcmir,  or  KnSIlds,  where  few  shine. 

Save  Solymau,  the  glory  of  thoir  lino.3 

CXLVIII. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  “ Oriental  scrupulosity 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  attains, 

And  show’d  but  little  royal  curiosity  ; 

I know  not  if  ho  had  domestic  cares — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity  ; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 
Were  ruled  as  calpily  as  a Christian  queen.4 

CXLIX. 

If  now  and  then  there  happen’d  a slight  slip, 
little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crimo  ; 

The  story  scarcely  pass’d  a single  lip — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

! i [“  Hi  prithee— get  my  women  in  the  way. 

That  all  tlie  stars  may  gleam  with  due  adorning.”— 

I MSI 

* It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in  his 
essay  on  ••  Empire,"  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last  of  his 
line  ; on  what  authority.  I know  not.  These  are  his  words : 
— “ The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal  to  Solyinnn's 
lino : as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
dav  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood  ; for  that 
Selymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious."  Hut 
: Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I 
' could  give  half  a dozen  instances  from  his  Apophthegms 
! only.  (See  Api’kndix  : Don  Juan,  canto  v.) 

' * (Gibbon.) 

4 f“  Because  he  kept  them  wrapp'd  up  in  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wires  and  twelve  hundred  whores, unseen, 
More  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen.”— MS.) 

» f •*  There  ended  many  a fair  Sultana’s  trip  : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  docs  this  rhyme  ; 
No  printed  scandals  flew,— the  fish,  of  course, 

Were  better— while  the  morals  were  no  worse.”— MS.) 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

Tho  Public  knew  no  more  than  docs  this  rhyme ; 

No  scandals  made  tho  daily  press  a enrso — 

Morals  were  better,  nnd  tho  fish  no  worse.6 

Cl* 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  tho  moon  was  round, 

Was  also  certain  thut  the  earth  was  square. 

Because  he  had  journey’d  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere  ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a bound: 

’Tis  truo,  a little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  camo  to  “ the  Seven  Towere 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a war  broke  out,  according 
To  the  truo  law  of  nations,  which  ne’er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a sword  in 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 
Their  lies,  yclep’d  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 

He  had  fifty  daughters  ami  four  dozen  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  camo  of  age  were  stow’d, 

The  former  in  a palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad. 

When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  onco, 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old’ — though  ‘.his  seems  . 
odd, 

’Tis  true ; tho  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

.CLIII. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a bowstring  or  tho  throne, 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  he  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  have  always  shown  : 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang’d  tliau  crown’d. 

CLIV. 

His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 

Who  clear’d  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth’d  her  brows,  ] 
As  suits  a matron  who  has  play’d  a prank  ; 

These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 

To  no  meu  arc  such  cordial  greetings  given, 

As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

* (The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.— Hope. 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers, but  were  stopped  | 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a firman  it  was  . 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Hu-  j 
lukofT,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Motts-  ^ 
suf>rs,  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress;  but  j 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  Ruffin  nnd  many  of  the  French  have  | 
been  imprisoned  in  the  same  place ; and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  it  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  in  lhOfi- 
ilOBIIOUSE.) 

7 (“  The  princess"  (Suita  Asma,  daughter  of  Achmct  III.) 
“exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution  which, 
at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  in  the  power  of  a i lerepit 
old  man.  who,  by  treating  her  like  a child,  had  only  ti  spired 
disgust."— I) F.  TOTT.l 
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Canto  vi. 


Hi*  Hiffiine**  cart  around  hi*  treat  black  f yM, 

And  looking,  a*  ho  always  look’d,  perceived 
Jnan  imongst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

A*  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  nu'-prised  nor  grieved, 

, But  ,urt  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 

While  still  a fluttering  *igh  Gulbeyax  heaved, 

•*  1 see  you've  bought  another  girl ; 'tis  pity 
' That  a mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.” 
CLVI. 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 
I The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone 
Oh  ! Mahomet ! that  his  Majesty  should  tako 
Such  notice  of  a giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  hi*  lips  imperial  ever  spake  ! 

There  was  a general  whisper,  toe*s  and  wriggle, 

But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVII. 

The  T:  rks  do  well  tc  shut — at  least,  sometimes — 
The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality, 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  clime* 

I*  not  a thing  of  that  astringent  quality. 

Which  in  tho  North  prevents  precocious  crimes. 

And  makes  otir  *now  less  pure  than  our  morality : 

! The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 

| Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVI  II. 

1 Thu*  in  the  Cast  they  are  extremely  strict, 

And  wedlock  and  a padlock  meaii  the  same ; 
j Excepting  only  when  the  former ’s  pick’d 
It  •’e’er  can  bo  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 


Spoil’d.  as  a pipe  of  claret  is  when  prick’d: 

But  then  their  owu  polygamy ’s  to  blame  ; 
Why  don’t  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  foi  life 
Into  lliut  moral  ceutaur,  man  und  wife  ” 

CLIX. 

Thu*  fur  our  chronicle ; and  now  we  ptnse, 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter ; but  'tis  time, 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  law*. 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
1s  t this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 

The  sixth  shall  have  a touch  of  the  sublime  ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 
You’ll  pardon  to  my  mu*  a few  short  nap*.1 


DON  JUAN. 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  * . Vfl.  AND  VIII.  | 

Tiie  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the  j 
following  canto*  (*.  e.  the  seventh  and  eighth)  arc  | 
taken  from  a French  Work,  entitled  “ Jlistoire  de  la  • 
Nouvelle  Russie.”1  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed  | 
to  Don  Juun  really  occurred,  particularly  the  cir-  | 
cumstance  of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the  ; 
actual  case  of  tho  late  Due  de  Richelieu,*  then  a 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russinn  service,  and  after- 
ward the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,*  where 


| * (This  stanza  — which  Lord  Rvron  com  pored  im  bed,  Feb. 

1N2I,  is  not  In  the  first  edition.  On  discovering  the 
omission,  he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray:—**  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  one  of  the  concluding 
I stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  ?— because  it  ended,  I suppose, 

. with— 

• And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moml  centaur,  man  and  wife  T* 

: Now.  I mast  say,  once  for  all.  that  I will  not  permit  any 
• human  being  to  lake  such  liberties  with  my  writing*  because 
j I ain  absent.  I desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I have 
! read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I tell  you,  i/  »*  poetry 
i The  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please:  time  i till  short  that  / am  not,  ti»  Mil  intlancr,  mis- 
I taken.") 

* [Blackwood  *ays,  in  No.  LAV.,  for  June,  18211,  **  These 
| three  Cantos  (III.  IV.  V.)  are.  like  all  Byron's  norms,  and. 
by  the  -ay,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
p.'.rtly  iM<>.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  arc  not  ,«o 
nawsrntr  ns  their  predecessors  : indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  ar.d  well-behaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we 
should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  fl  ■‘cr-pots.  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  draw  mg-room  tabi*>j  of  some  of  the  beet  regulated 
families.  By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 

* a strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land. 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line,’ 
it  will  be  found  ns  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly;  and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  it  nlayfnllv.  Only  infants  enn  be  shown 
miked  in  company  ; out  hi*  lordship  pulls  the  very  robc-de- 
chambrc  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  smirkingly  as  a barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chambermaid  in  a case  of  trim . con.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  w icked  motives  w hat  niav  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habit*  should  be  charitably  considered,  for 
j they  are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society 
—the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  embankments. 
Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  at  least  compas- 
sionate  . for  he  can  be  no  Judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im-  | 
pulse*  of  action,  he  can  only  sc**  effects. 


* Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes. 

I’nwhipp’d  of  justice  : Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; — 
Thoti  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 

Thou  art  'incestuous  : Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man’s  life  i— Close  pent-up  guilts, 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  sunmioners  grace.’"— /^ar.} 

* [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  were  wniten  at  Pisa,  tn 
IMS.  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  m July,  KOI.  The 
poet’s  resumption  of  Bon  Jtinn  is  explained  m the  following 
extract  from  In*  correspondence 

Pisa,  July  8,  IMW.— ’*  It  is  not  impossible  that  I may  have 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a 
little  later,  as  I obtained  a permission  from  mydictatress  to 
continue  it.— provided  obr«y.»  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  th^  continuation  than  ir. 
the  commencement.  How  far  these  conditions  havr  beet, 
fulfilled  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  bv  and  by  ; but  the  embargo 
was  only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations."] 

* [•*  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  ancienne  rt  moderne  de  la  Nou- 
relle  Ru^ie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  de  Castelnau."  3 to m. 
Paris.  I WO.”) 

4 (**  Au  commencement  de  1803,  le  Due  de  Richelieu  fut 
nnmme  gouverncur  d’Odessa.  Quand  le  Due  vint  cn  prendre 
radmiimt  ration,  aurune  rue  n*y  etait  formte,  nucunetablis- 
sernent  n’y  etait  Believe.  On  y cnmptait  »i  peine  cinq  mille  : 
hnbitans  . onze  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqn'il  *’rn  elnigna.  o.i  y en 
rnmpi.ni  trente-rinq  rnilles.  Les  me*  Ctnient  tirees  au  cor- 
dean,  planiers  d’une  double  rang  d'arbres  ; et  l*on  y voyait 
tons  le*  etablissemens  qu’exigent  le  culte,  Instruction,  ta 
commodite,  et  inline  les  pi  hi  sirs  des  habitant.  Un  seul  Cdi- 
fice  public  avait  et*  m’plice  ; le  gouvenieur,  dan*  cet  nubli 
«lc  lut-m^me.  ct  cette  simplicity  de  mcetirs,  qui  distinguaient 
son  caraetcre.  n'avait  rien  voulu  changer  a la  nuxleste 
habitation  qu’il  avail  tronvy  en  arnvant.  Le  commerce, 
debarasse  d’enlraves,  avail  pris  I’essor  Ic  plus  rapide  A 
Odessa,  tandis  que  la  security  et  la  liberty  de  conscience  y 
avau-nt  promptement  attire  la  population."  — Biog.  I'mcJ 

« [Odessa  is  a very  interesting  place  ; ami  being  the  vent 
of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed  er  tepf 
Tafia  and  Taganrog,  is.  though  of  very  recent  erectior  , al- 
ready wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration, 

I not  to  nny  natural  advantages,  this  town  ow  es  its  prosperity 
j —Bishop  Hxbkm  ) 
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his  name  and  memory  cun  never  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a stanza  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
but  written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that 
pereon’a  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed : as  it  is,  I am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death1  or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endeavoring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  pr irate 
life,  may  or  may  not  bo  true  ; but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do;  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death.it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a minister,  I,  for  one  of 
millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  despotic  ill  in- 
tention, and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyran- 
nized over  a country.  It  is  the  finst  time  indeed  since 
the  Normans  that  England  has  been  insulted  by  a 
minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
that  Parliament  permitted  itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Mala  prop* 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  if  a poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  l.x  .nroat,  he  would  have  been  buried 
in  a cross-road,  with  tho  usual  appurtenances  of  the 
stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an  elegant 
lunatic — a sentimental  suicide — be  merely  cut  the 
“ carotid  artery,”  (blessings  on  their  learning !)  and 
lo  ! the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  ! and  “ tho  syllables 
of  dolor  yelled  forth”  by  the  newspapers — and  tho 


harangue  of  the  Coroner*  in  a eulogy  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  deceased — (an  Antony  worthy  of 
such  a Ca**hr) — and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant 
of  a degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against  all  that  is 
sincere  and  honorable.  In  his  death  he  was  necessa- 
rily one  of  two  things  by  the  late* — a felon  or  a 
madman — and  in  either  case  no  great  subject  for 
panegyric.*  In  bis  life  he  was — what  all  the  world 
knows,  and  half  of  it  will  fed  for  years  to  come,  un- 
less his  death  prove  a “ moral  lesson”  to  the  surviving 
•Sejani*  of  Europe.  It  may  at  least  serve  us  some 
consolation  to  the  nations,  that  their  oppmeors  are  not 
happy,  and  in  some  instances  judge  so  justly  of  their 
own  actions  us  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  innukind.. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  ot  man  ■ and  let  Ireland  re- 
move the  ashes  of  her  Grnttau  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster.  Shrill  the  patriot  of  humanity  repoae  by 
the  Wcrther  of  politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos 
of  this  poem,  I shall  content  myself  with  two  quota- 
tions from  Voltaire : — “ La  pudctir  s’rst  eufuite  des 
emura,  ct  s'est  refugide  sur  les  Ibvres.”  ...  “ Plus 
les  mu'iirs  sont  ddpravds,  plus  les  expressions  devien- 
nont  meaufdfa ; on  emit  regagner  en  lungage  oe  qu’on 
a perdu  m vertu.” 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  En- 
glish generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve. 
Tho  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer — 
which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  &c. 


1 [Robert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
1 own  band,  nt  bis  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  Auitnst, 
1852.  During  the  session  of  parliament  winch  had  just 
closed.  Ins  lordship  appears  to  nave  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labors,  and  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  wo  lake  from  the 
j leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day  — 

I“Uf  high  honor,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  in  his  re- 
solves, he  combined,  in  a remarkable  manner,  with  the 
forhlcrtn  r*  the  sniavi/rr  in  mndn.  To  his  political  adversa- 
ries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming, and  consequently  conciliatory,  lie  w as  happy  in 
Ins  union  with  a most  amiabl.  ’jnsorl ; he  was  the  pride  of 
a venerated  father  ; anil  towards  a beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  be  said  he  was  notu*  anma  fratemo.  With  regard  to 
his  piblic  character,  all  admit  Ins  talents  to  have  been  of  a 
high  tier,  and  lust  industry  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  inay 
question  the  wisdom  of  measures  in  which  he  was  a princi- 
pal actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare 
to  breathe  a doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honor.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a minister  is,  however,  above  the  reach  of  both  friends 
and  enemies,  lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  ministry 
which  preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a 
power  which  Mlbiugatei  all  the  rest  of  Europe — Which 
fought  the  country  again*  ombmed  Europe,  and  triumphed 
—and  which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the 
desolating  principles  fha.  ? French  revolution  spread 
through  the  world,  and  restorer!  it  to  religion  and  honesty. 
If  to  have  preferred  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from 


destruction — to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent 
point  of  great  ness— to  have  liberated  « quarter  of  tin;  globe 
from  a despotism  which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul- 


end  to  have  placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of 
national  law  and  just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame- 
such  fame  belongs  to  this  ministry;  and. of  all  it*  members, 
to  none  more  than  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  During 
great  part  of  the  year,  he  toiled  frequently  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  per  day  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds 
of  labor,  for  a salary  which,  unaided  by  private  fortune, 
would  not  have  supported  him.  He  labored  for  thirty  years 
m the  service  of  the  country.  In  this  service  he  mined  a ro- 
brvt  constitution,  broke  a lofty  spirit,  destroyed  a first  rate 
understanding,  and  met  an  untimely  death,  without  adding 
a shilling  to  his  patrimonial  fortune.  What  the  country  gained 
from  him  may  never  be  calculated— what  he  gamed  from  , 
the  country  WM  lunacy,  and  a martyr’s  grave."—  .V.  n>  Times. 

*•  I,ord  Londonderry  was  a men  of  unassuming  manners, 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  private  life)  of  kind 


and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  be- 
neficent : in  h;s  family  mild,  considerate,  mid  forbearing. 
He  was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier 
days,  not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  un- 
worthy , and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests, his  efforts  were  sincere  and  indefatigable.  In  power 
he  forgot  no  service  rendered  to  him  while  he  whs  in  j- 
private  station,  nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  imphe- 
nor  abandoned  »nv  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  bis  as- 
sistance.”— 'AlNM.j 

* [See  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  “ The  Rivals.”) 

1 [ Lord  Bvron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tins  inquest  from  CobbeU’s  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follow  s ;— •*  As  a public  man, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  hi*  character  in  any  scales 
that  1 can  hold.  In  private  life  I believe  the  world  will  ad- 
mit that  a more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  ami  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  w hich 
you  arc  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a circumstance  which, 
in  all  probability,  never  can  l>e  discovered.  If  it  should  un- 
fortunately appear  that  there  is  not.  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a dis- 
ordered mind,  1 trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention 
to  my  humble  opinion,  which  is.  that  no  man  can  be  in  his 


primer  senses  nt  the  moment  he  commits  so  rash  an  act  as 
seif  murder.  My  opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  mor- 
al sentiment,  and  the  information  which  the  wisest  of  men 


have  given  to  the  world.  The  Bible  declares  that  a man 
clings  to  nothing  so  strongly  as  Ins  own  life.  I therefore 
view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  abstract  principle,  that  a man 
must  necessarily  t>e  out  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  de- 
stroying himself.”! 

• I say  by  the  law  of  the  land— the  laws  of  humanity  judge 
more  gently  ; but  ns  the  legitimates  have  always  the  (air  in 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 

• [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  lime  ob- 
serves : “ Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fact)  a felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  called)  a 
madman.”] 

• From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning 
is  a genius,  almost  a universal  one,  an  orator,  a wit.  a po- 
et. a statesman  ; and  no  inan  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the 

Katli  of  his  late  predecessor,  Lord  C.  If  ever  man  saved 
is  country,  Canning  can,  but  utU  he!  I,  for  one,  bop# 
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are  tlio  changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily  ringing  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should  be  welcome  to 
all  who  recollect  on  icknm  it  was  originally  bestowed. 
Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly 
as  hltvtfihrmtrs,  and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many  who 
dare  to  oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the  name 
of  Cod  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution  is  not 
refutation,  nor  oven  triumph  :  *  *“  the  wretched  infidel,” 
as  he  in  called,  is  probably  hnppier  in  his  prison  than 
the  proudest  of  his  assailunts.  With  his  opinious  I 
have  nothing  to  do — they  may  be  right  or  wrong — but 
he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffering  for 
conscience’  sake  will  make  moro  proselytes  to  deism 
than  tho  example  of  heterodox*  Prelates  to  Christiani- 
ty. suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over-pensioned 
homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults  tho 
world  with  the  name  of  “ Holy  !”  I have  no  wish  to 
trample  on  the  dishonored  or  tho  dead ; but  it  would 
be  well  if  the  adherents  to  tho  classes  from  whence 
those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a little  of  the  cant 
which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and 
false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers,  and — — but 
enough  for  the  present, 
l’rsa.  July,  182*2 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH 


I. 

“ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which, — taken  at  the  Hood,” — you  know  the  rest,* 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then  ; 

At  least  wo  think  so,  though  but  few  havo  guess’d 
Tho  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  even*  thing  is  for  the  best — 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 


' There  is  a tide  in  tho  affairs  of  women 

Which,  taken  nt  tho  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  bo  able  seamen 

Whoso  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a hair ; 

Not  all  tho  ro.o’ios  of  Jacob  Behmeu3 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare  : 

| Mon  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
j But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! 


And  yet  a headlong,  headst  rong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 
A throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  he 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  tho  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  arc  tho  billows  when  tho  breeze  is  brisk — 


Though  such  a she ’s  a devil,  (if  that  there  bo  one,) 
Yet  sho  would  tnako  full  many  a Manichean. 

iv. 

Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 
O’crthrows  tho  same,  wc  readily  forget, 

Or  at  tho  least  forgive,  tho  loving  rash  one. 

If  Antony  bo  well  remember'd  yet, 

’Tis  not  his  conquests  keep  his  numo  in  fashion, 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Caesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a quccu  of  forty  ; 

I wish  their  years  had  bceu  fifteen  and  twenty, 

For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  a sport — I 
Remember  when,  though  I had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  loso,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 
Gavo  what  I had — a heart : as  the  world  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a world  ; for  worlds  could  never 
Restoro  mo  those  pure  feelings,  gouo  forever. 

VI. 

’Twns  the  boy’s  “ mite,”  and  like  tho  “ widow’s,”  may 
Perhaps  be  weigh’d  hereafter,  if  not  now  ; 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh, 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  naught  like  it.  God  is  love,  they  say, 

And  IiOve’s  a (Jod,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 
Of — but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years 

VII. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A kind  of  state  moro  awkward  than  uncommon, 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a forbidden  woman  : 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 

And  don’t  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  HortensiuaJ 

VIII. 

I know  Gnlbevaz  was  extremely  wrong  ; 

I own  it,  I deplore  it,  I condemn  it ; 

But  I detest  all  fiction  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe’er  you  blame  it 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

Sho  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  sho 
claim  it) 

Was  scarco  enough  ; for  lie  had  fifty-nine 
Yeare,  and  a fifteen-hundredth  concubine 

IX. 

I am  not,  liko  Cussio,  “ an  arithmetician,” 

But  by  “ tho  bookish  theoric”5  it  appears, 

If  ’tis  mimin’d  up  with  feminine  precision, 

That,  adding  to  tho  account  his  Highness*  years, 


1 When  Lord  Sandwich  said  “he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,”  Warburton,  the 
bishop,  replied,  “ Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  mv  dory,  and  hete- 
rodoxy is  another  man's  doxy  " A prelate  of  the  present  day 
, has  discovered,  it  seems,  a third  kind  of  doxy,  which  lias 
i not  greatly  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that  winch  Uen- 
i tliam  calls  “ Church-of-EngUuidisin." 

, * See  Shnkspearc,  Julius  Caisar,  act  iv.  sc.  iii. 

* t A noted  visionary,  born  near  Ourlitz.  in  Upper  Lusatia.  ) 
in  1373,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called  Behmemtes.  He  had 
numerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  has  not  been  without 
aduv  ers  in  England;  one  of  these,  the  famous  William 


Law,  author  of  the  “ Serious  Call,”  edited  an  edition  of  his 
works.] 

* Cato  gnv  i up  his  wife  Martin  to  his  friend  Hortensius ; 
but.  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  her  back  again.  This 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed,  that 
Martia  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  hut  re- 
turned to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.— Plutarch. 
s (“  Forsooth,  a great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a Florentine, 

That  never  set  a squadron  in  I he  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a battle  knows 
More  than  a spinster ; unless  the  bookish  theoric,”  Ac. 
—OlhiUo.] 
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The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition  ; 

Fos  v ere  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears, 

She  could  but  claim  tho  tiftceu-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  bo  monopoly — tho  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 
Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious. 

Which  double's  what  they  think  of  the  trans- 
gression ; 

With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  ono  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 

XI. 

Now,  if  this  holds  oood  in  a Christian  land, 

Tho  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a high  hand, 

And  take,  what  kings  call  an  “ imposing  attitude 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  u stand,  {tude : 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 

Tho  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 

Gulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (ns  I said) 

The  favorite  ; but  what’s  favor  amongst  four? 
Polygamy  may  well  l»o  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a sin  but  as  a bore : 

Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed, 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more  ; 

And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a “ Bed  of  Ware.”* 

XIII. 

His  Highness,  the  sublimes!  of  mankind, — 

So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 
Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign’d 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms,* 

Who  on  tho  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined, — 

His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz’  charms, 
Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a lover, 

(A  “ Highland  welcome”*  all  the  wide  world  over.) 

XIV. 

Now  here  we  should  distinguish  ; for  howe’er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that, 

May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there, 

They  arc  put  on  as  easily  as  a hat, 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm’d  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  carcasses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A slight  blush,  a soft  tremor,  a culm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminino  delight,  and  shown 
More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign’d 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

Are  tho  best  tokens  (to  a modest  mind) 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  las  loveliest  throne, 


1 [At  Ware,  the  inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen’s 
Head  still  contains  the  famous  Serf,  measuring  twelve  feet 
square,  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  by  Shakspcare  in 
’•  Twelfth  Night.”] 

i “ Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us ; and  we  (at  ourselves  for  maggots. 
Your  fat  lung,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service  : 
two  dishes  but  to  one  table : that's  the  end  ."—Hamlet. 


A sincere  woman’s  breast, — for  over-tr/irm 
Or  over -cold  annihilates  tho  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth  ; 

If  true,  ’tis  no  grout  lease  of  its  own  tiro ; 

For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 

Which  is  but  a precarious  bond,  in  sooth. 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  fust  buyer 
At  a sad  discount : while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t’other  hand,  seem  somowhat  silly 

XVII. 

That  is,  we  canuot  pardon  their  bad  tasle. 

For  so  it  serins  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a mutual  flame  confess’d, 

And  see  a sentimental  passion  glow, 

Even  were  St.  Francis’  paramour  their  guest, 

In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ; —*  4 
In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
lloratian,  “ Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis.” 

XVIII. 

Tho  “ tu”  ’s  too  much, — but  let  it  stand, — the  verse 
Requires  it,  that’s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme. 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But,  nfter  nil,  there’s  neither  tune  nor  time 
Iu  the  last  line,  which  canuot  well  be  worse. 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octavo's  chime : 

I own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyuz  overdid  her  part, 

I know  not — it  succeeded,  and  success 
Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  lieats  all  female  art ; 

They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vises — propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 

A bed  is  not  a throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 
Whate'er  their  dreams  lie,  if  of  joys  or  woes: 

Yet  disap|Miiuted  joys  are  woes  us  deep 
As  any  man’s  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

'Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

XXI. 

A scolding  wife,  a sullen  son,  a bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 
At  a per-ccntagc  ; a child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A favorite  horse  fallen  lame  just  ns  he’s  mounted, 
A bad  old  woman  making  a worse  will, 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 
As  certain  ; — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 
I’ve  rarely  seen  tho  man  they  did  not  fret  « 


* See  Waverly. 

4 “ The  blessed  Francis,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  pulled  off  Ins  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly:  being  after  this  inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervor  of  inind,  lie  plunged  his  naked  body  into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately, nnd  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  lus 
cell  ” — See  Uutlkb's  Lives  of  Ike  Saimls. 
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XXII. 

I'm  n philosopher ; confound  them  all ! 

Hills,  beast*,  and  men,  and — no  ! not  woHiaiikiml ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  naught  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  1 know — the  deuce  take  them  both ! 

XXIII. 

Ho  now  ail  things  arc  d — n’d  one  feel*  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanasius'  curse, 

Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please : 

I doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O’er  his  worst  enemy  when  til  his  knees, 

Tin  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 

And  decorate*  the  book  of  Cominou  Prayer, 

Am  doth  a rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Culboyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them ! — Oh,  the  heavy  night, 
When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  nigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 
Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite — 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 
I«e*t  their  too  lawful  bedfellow  should  wuko  ! 

XXV. 

1 These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds, 

| Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  given 
For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  hards  call  “driven 
Snow.”1  Well ! 'lie  all  hap-hazitrd  when  one  weds. 
Culboyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a peasant'*  i/uean. 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan  m his  feminine  disguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bow’d  themselves  before  th’  imperial  eyes, 

And  at  the  usual  signal  ta’en  their  way 
Hack  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 
Their  delicate  limits  ; a thousand  bosoms  there 
Bcatmg  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird’s  for  air. 

XXVII. 

I love  the  sex.  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant's’  wish,  “ that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  had, 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  tierce ; 

It  being  (not  now,  hut  only  while  a lad) 

That  woi.„.iikind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth. 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXVIII. 

; Oh.  enviable  Briareua.'  with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hndst  all  things  multiplied 
Inwuch  proportion  ! — But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  boiug  a Titan’s  bride, 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands ; 

So  let  tut  back  to  LJlipot,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love, 
in  which  wo  left  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,* 

At  the  given  signal  join’d  to  their  array ; 

And  though  he  certainly  run  many  risks, 

Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way, 
(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 
In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a tax.) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  f rom  breasts  to  backs. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 

The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk’d, 

A virgin-like  and  edifying  timing, 

By  eunuchs  flunk’d ; while  at  their  head  there  stalk'd 
A dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 

The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr’d  or  talk'd. 
Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades: 

Her  title  was  “ the  Mother  of  the  Maids.” 

XXXI 

Whether  she  was  a 44  mother,”  I know  not,  [ther ; 

Or  whether  they  were  “ maids”  who  call’d  her  mo- 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I know  not  how,  hut  good  us  any  other ; 

So  C ante  mi  r4  can  tell  yon,  or  Do  Tott  .•* 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  und  correct  them  when  they  Nu ador’d. 

XXXII. 

A goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt ! but  made 
More  easy  bv  the  absence  of  all  men — 

Except  his  majesty, — who  with  her  aid, 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 
A slight  example,  just  to  cast  a shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 
Of  beauties  cool  its  an  Italian  convent, 

Where  all  the  paMhious  have,  alas ! but  one  vent. 

XXXIII. 

And  what  Is  that  ? Devotion,  doubtless — how 
Could  you  ask  such  a question? — but  we  will 
Continue.  As  I said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow. 

Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a rill — 

Or  rather  lake— for  rill*  do  not  run  slowly,— 

Paced  on  most  maideu-Uko  und  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach’d  their  own  apartments,  there, 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 
Waves  ut  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhere 

When  freed  from  bonds,  (which  are  of  no  great  use 
After  all,)  or  like  Irish  at  a fair, 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  were  a truce 
Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

» [The  b<ir<h  of  Queen  Caroline  were  continually,  during 
the  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  manges  on  the  ••  driven 
: Know"  of  Iter  purity.) 

a Caligula—  see  Suetonius.  “ Bring  in  a rage  at  the 
peop'e.  for  iavoring  a party  in  the  Circvnnian  games  in  op- 
position  to  bun.  he  cried  out,  ‘ I wish  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck.’" 

* The  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

4 fl>etnetrius  Cantemir,  a prince  of  Moldavia;  whose 
“ History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
was  translated  into  English  hy  Ttndal.  He  died  in  1729.] 

* [“Memoirs  of  the  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1785.  "j 
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XXXV. 

Their  talk,  of  cetuve,  run  moat  on  the  new'  comer ; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  every  thing: 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her, 
Or  wonder’d  at  her  ears  without  a ring  ; 

Some  said  her  yearn  were  getting  nigh  their  summer 
Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 

Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 

While  others  wish’d  that  she  hud  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 

But  no  onn  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a damsel  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  “ beautiful  exceedingly, M| 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians’  might  compare: 
They  wonder'd  how  Gulbcynz,  too,  could  bo 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  si i are 
(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

Her  throue  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 

Although  her  beauty  wa*  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 
In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 

Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 
In  a new  face,  “ the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 

Like  all  the  rest ; but  upon  this  occasion. 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 
Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguise, 

All  felt  a soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 

XXXIX. 

But  certain  ’tin  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  uewer  still,  as  ’twere 
A sentimental  friciidsh.p  through  and  through, 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 
In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a few 

Who  wish’d  they  had  a brother  just  like  her, 
Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 
They  would  prefer  to  Fudisha’  or  Pacha. 

XL 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,  and  Dudu  ; in  short, 

(To  save  description.)  fair  as  fair  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 

Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree, 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

XLI. 

Ijolah  was  dusk  ns  India  and  ns  warm  ; 

Katinka  whs  a Georgian,1  white  and  red. 

With  grent  blue  eyes,  a lovely  hand  nnd  ami. 

And  feet  so  email  they  scarce  seem’d  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  skim  the  earth  ; while  Diidu's  form 
I/mk'd  more  adapted  to  Is*  put  to  lied, 

Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy, 

Yet  of  a beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

XL1I. 

A kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem’d  Dudu, 

Yet  very  lit  to  “ murder  sleep”  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose: 

Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  bet  and  yet  searco  lose  ; 
Yet,  after  nil,  ’twould  puzzle  to  *av  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  c.  \.rm  to  pare. 

XLIII. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  epir.t  like  a May-day  breaking; 

Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  luilf-shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a tender  taking ; 

She  look'd  (this  simile’s  quite  uew)  just  cut 
From  marble,  like  Pyginal.ou’s  statue  waking, 

The  mortal  and  the  murble  still  at  strife, 

And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new'  damsel's  name — 

“ Joanna." — Well,  a pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask’d  her  also  whence  she  came — 

“ From  Spain.” — “ But  where  is  Spain  — **  Don’t 
ask  such  staff, 

Nor  show'  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame  !” 
Suid  l^alah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 

To  poor  Katinka:  “ Spain's  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwrixt  Egypt  and  Tangier.” 

XLV 

Dudu  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair: 

And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh’d, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there. 

A pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 

And  all  abash'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  luces 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With,  “ Indies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I’m  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  iny  dear,” 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new'  guest: 

“Your  coming  1ms  been  unexpected  here. 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ; you  bad  best 
Partake  of  mine  ; but  by  to-  nor  row’  early 
Wo  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly.” 

i [«•  [ (pies*,  liras  frightful  there  to  see 
A ladv  so  richly  clad  us  she  — 

Beautiful  exceedingly.*’— Colebidoe’s  Chrulabel.] 
i “ It  is  In  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and 
Circassia,  that  nature  has  laced,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the 
■kin.  the  symmetry  of  the  feature*,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  : t be  men  are  formed  for  action,  the  women  for 
love.”— (•*  IB  BON. 

* Padl»ha  is  the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

« (Katinka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girls,  at  w hose  Iioum*  I,ord  Byron  resided  while  ut  Athens,  in 
1810.  Sec  ante,  p.  566.) 

* (The  “good  points" of  a Georgian  girl  area  rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  w Inch  they  cad  numtid,  “Ute  salt 
of  beauty  ;"dnrk  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  suid  arched 
eyebrow:s,  a small  nose  or  mouth,  white  let  1 h,  long  neck,  de- 
licate limbs  and  small  joints.  They  arc  extremely  beautiful, 
full  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance.— Moriiu.j 
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XLVIL 

Here  Lolali  interposed — " Mamma,  you  know 
You  don't  sleep  soundly,  uud  1 cannot  bear 
That  an vIhkIv  should  disturb  you  so ; 

I'll  take  Juuuna  ; we're  u slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of;— don’t  say  no; 

And  I ol  your  young  charge  wdl  take  duo  care.” 
But  here  Katiuka  interfered,  and  said, 

“ She  also  hud  compassion  uud  a bed.’’ 

XLVIII. 

u Besides.  1 hate  to  sleep  alone,”  quoth  she. 

Tlie  matron  frown’d:  “Why  wo?” — “ For  fear  of 
Replied  K at  ink  a ; “ I nin  sure  I see  [ghost*,” 

A phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts  ; 

And  then  I have  the  worst  drenms  that  can  be, 

Of  G Hebrew,  Giaours,  uud  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts." 
The  dame  replied,  “ Between  your  dreams  and  you, 

I fear  Juan  mi's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

I “ You,  Lolnh,  must  continue  still  to  lie 
| Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ; you 
I The  same,  katiuka.  until  by  and  by; 

And  I shall  place  Juanna  with  I)udii, 

Who’s  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
Wlint  say  you,  child  — Ihidii  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class; 

Is. 

But  sho  rose  lip,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 
Between  the  eyes,  uud  IjoIuIi  on  both  checks, 
Kalmka.  too ; and  with  a gentle  bow 

(Court’sies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Junnna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques. 
The  others  pouting  ut  the  matron’s  preference 
Of  Dudu,  though  they  held  their  tongues  from 
deference. 

LI. 

It  was  a spacious  chamber,  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title,)  and  ringed  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  to.lctw — and  much  more  than  this 
I might  describe,  us  1 have  seen  it  all, 

But  it  sulfices — little  was  uuuwi ; 

’Twas  on  tho  whole  a nobly  furnish'd  hall, 

With  all  tilings  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 

And  even  tlioso  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

Ml. 

Dudu,  as  has  beeu  said,  was  a sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 

Which  painters  cannot  ;atch  like  faces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wi.d  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 

And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  arc  like. 
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LIV. 

But  sho  was  pensive  inure  tliuu  melaueholy, 

And  serious  more  than  ponsivc,  uud  serene. 

It  tnuy  be,  more  than  either- — not  unholy 
| Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  uow,  appear  to  have  been. 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 
Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick  seventeen. 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

Sho  never  thought  about  In-rself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  os 

Tho  Age  of  Gold,  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

I By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 

Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 
“ Luc  us  Hi  non  lucendo,”  not  what  iron. 

But  what  trim  not ; a sort  of  style  thut’s  growl 
Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 
The  devil  muy  decompose,  but  never  settle : 

LVI. 

I think  it  may  lie  of  “ Corinthian  Brass,”1 
j Which  was  a mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
Tho  brazen  uppermost.)  kind  reader!  puss 
This  long  parenthesis : 1 could  not  shut 
It  sootier  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own  ! which  meauetli,  Put 
A kind  construction  upon  them  uud  me : 

But  that  you  won't — then  don’t — I’m  not  less  free. 

LVI  I. 

’Tis  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration, 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds: — Dudu, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show’d  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  throagh 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station  [few: 
Described — what’s  strange — in  words  extremely 
I’ve  but  one  simile,  and  that’s  a blunder, 

For  wordless  woman,  which  is  ml  cut  thunder. 

LVI1 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her,  becnusc 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 

With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws, 

By  which  the  more  a harem  is  increased, 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LIX. 

And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a chaste  kiss: 

Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I’m  sure 
That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 

Because  ’tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

**  Kiss”  rhymes  to  “ bliss”  in  fact  as  well  as  verse— 

I wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 


LI  II. 

But  elm  was  a soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Where  all  was  hanuouy,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 
Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 

Which,  if  not  huppiucsK,  is  much  morn  nigh  it 
Thun  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which,  some  call  “ the  sublime :”  I wish  they’d  try’  it: 
| I’ve  seen  your  stormy  sens  and  stormy  women, 

! And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 


* (This  brass,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a mixture  of  gold, 
stiver,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 


LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 
A child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array’d: 

If  fond  of  a chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

’Twas  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  display'd, 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  p;u«. 
When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 


by  ilia  fusion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Corinth  abounded, 
when  it  was  sacked.] 
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LX  I. 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside  ; but  not  before  she  offer’d 
Her  aid  to  fair  Jimnnu,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer'd : 

Which  pass'd  well  off — iis  she  could  do  no  less ; 

Though  by  thus  politessc  she  rather  suffer’d, 
Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins, 

Which  surely  wero  invented  for  our  sins, — 

LXII 

Making  a woman  like  a porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.  But  still  moro  dread, 

Oh  ye ! whose  fate  it  is,  ns  once  'twos  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a lady’s  maid ; — 

I did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 
In  tricking  her  out  for  a masquerade : 

The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  tho  proper  spot. 

LX!  II. 

But  these  aro  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 

And  I love  wisdom  more  than  sho  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 

On  most  things,  from  a tyrant  to  a trco  ; 

But  still  the  spousclees  virgin  Knowledge,  flies. 

What  are  we  ? and  whence  came  we '?  what  shall  be 
Our  ultimate,  existence  ? what’s  our  present  ? 

Are  questions  auswcrless,  and  yet  incessant. 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber:  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bunt’d  tho  lights, 

And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants:  if  there  be  sprites,  [trim, 

They  should  have  walk’d  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  tasto 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  Borne  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound, 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  tho  fruit 
Nods  from  tho  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  show’d  tho  pearls  beneath. 

LXV  I. 

One  with  her  flush’d  check  laid  on  her  whito  arm, 
And  raven  ringlets  gather’d  iu  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a cloud 
Tho  moon  breaks,  half  unveil’d  each  further  charm, 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 

Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

1 

LXVII. 

: This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ; for 

'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A third’s  all  pallid  aspect  offer’d  moro 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray’d 
Through  tho  heaved  breast  tho  dream  of  some  farshoro 
Beloved  and  deplored  ; while  slowly  stray’d 
(As  night-dew,  on  a cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eves’  dark 
fringes. 

LXVIII. 

A fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 

Lay  iu  a breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a frozen  rill. 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 

Or  Lot’s  wife  done  in  salt, — or  what  you  will 
My  similes  arc  gather’d  in  a heap. 

So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you’ll  bo  content 
With  a carved  lady  on  a monument 

LXIX. 

And  lo ! a fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  sho  ? 

A lady  of  a “ certain  age,”  which  means 
Certainly  aged — what  her  years  might  be 
I know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream’d,  Dudu  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I could  no’er  discover, 

And  scorn  to  add  a Bvllublo  untrue  ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover’d,  or  might  seem  to  hover 
To  those  who  liko  their  company,  about 
Tho  apartment,  on  a sudden  sho  scream’d  out ; 

LXXI 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 
Tho  Oda,  in  a general  commotion : 

Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 
Neither,  came  crowding  liko  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  tho  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I havo  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXII. 

But  wide  awake  sho  was,  and  round  her  bed. 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 

And  bright  us  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  tho  North  Polo, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem’d  agitated,  flush’d,  and  frighten’d 
Her  eye  diluted  and  her  color  heighten’d 

LXXIII. 

But  what  was  strange — and  a strong  proof  how  great 
A blessing  is  sound  sleep — Joanna  lay 
As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 

Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say 
At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn’d  a good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXX  IV. 

And  now  commenced  a strict  investigation, 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a narration, 

Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a very  clear  orntion. 

Dudu  had  never  pass’d  for  wanting  sense, 

But,  being  “ no  orator  as  Brutus  is,” 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss 
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LXXV. 

At  length  she  etiid,  that  in  a slumber  sound 
She  dream'd  a dreamt  of  walking  in  a wood — 

A •*  wood  obscure,”  like  that  where  Dante  found  1 i 

! 1 Inns'  If  iii  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good  ; 

Li  Vs  hull-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown'd 
Run  irt licit  less  ri«k  of  lovers  turning  rude  ; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 

1 And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVI. 

And  in  the  midst  a golden  apple  grew. — 

A most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant ; that  she  threw 
Her  glituces  on  it,  and  then,  louging.  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
llut  always  at  a most  provoking  height;— 

LXXVI  I. 

That  on  a sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ; that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  |V!’  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core; 

That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 
Upon  the  gulden  fruit  the  vision  Imre, 

A b»*o  dew  out.  nod  stung  her  to  the  heurt. 

And  so — she  awoke  with  a great  scream  and  start. 

LXXVI  II. 

All  this  she  told,  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I’ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem’d  really  plann’d 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A “ strange  coincidence, **  to  use  a phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.9 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  gro’V  harm, 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 

To  scold  a little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  brake  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  eai. 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed  lor  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudii,  who  only  sigh’d. 

And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  alio  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

44  I've  heard  of  stories  of  a cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a bee, 

To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  l>eds  at  half-p;ist  three, 

| Would  make  us  think  the  rnoon  is  at  its  full. 

1 You  surely  are  unwell,  child  ! wo  must  see, 

To-morrow,  what  his  Highness’s  physician 
1 Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a vision 

LXXXI. 

'*  And  poor  Juanna.  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 
With  such  a clamor — I had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lio  alone. 

Ami,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  sho  might 

With  von,  Dudii,  a good  night’s  rest  have  known ; 
But  now  1 must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  uot  so  large.” 

LXXXII. 

IjoJ all’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition  ; 

Hut  poor  Dudh.  with  large  drops  in  her  own, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  lie  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 
(She  udded  in  a soft  and  piteous  tone) 

Jmiiina  should  be  taken  from  her.  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXX  III. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a dream. 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  ns  just  now  ; 

She  wonder’d  at  herself  how  she  could  scream — 
’Twos  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  ullow, 

A fond  hallucination,  and  a theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  l>egg*d  they  would  excuse  her ; slic’d  get  over 
This  weakness  in  a few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXX  IV. 

And  here  Juniiim  kindly  interposed. 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  ns  her  sound  sleep  disclosed, 
When  all  around  rang  like  a tocsin  tn-ll ; 

She  did  tint  find  herself  the  least  dis|K)fcd 
To  quit  h«*r  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  4*  nial-ii-nronoR.’' 

LXXX  V 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudii  turn  d round 
Aud  hid  her  face  within  Juu»nn*s  breast ; 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  color  of  a budding  rose’s  crest. 

I can’t  tell  why  she  blush’d,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rapture  of  their  rest ; 

All  that  I know  is,  that  the  facts  I state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXX  VI. 

Aud  bo  good  night  to  them,— or,  if  yon  will, 

Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  Pjrfit 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sigh* 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height. 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kail' looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

I, XXX  VII. 

With  the  first  my,  or  rather  gray  of  morn, 

Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness ; and  pale 
As  Passion  rtseg,  with  its  bosom  worn. 

Array’d  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  plnces  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  thooe 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  projier  woes. 

LXXXVIII. 

And  tha*'i  the  moral  of  this  composition, 

If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift ; — 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion. 

Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  g.ft 
Of  closing  ’gninst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision  ; 

While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 
Their  voices  ’guiust  each  other,  which  ,s  natural, 
The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

1 **  Nell'  mezzo  del*  cammin’  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ntrovni  p#.r  una  selva  nscura,”  &c.~ Infmio. 

* [One of  the  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 

the  House  of  Lor<ls  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  puzzling  pas 
•ages  in  the  history  of  her  intercourse  with  Borgarai,  as 
amounting  to  " edd  instances  of  strange  coincide  ace.”  j 
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LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sultana  from  a bed  of  splendor, 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feeling*  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side, — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride  ; — 

She  did  not  even  look  into  tho  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  ulxuit  the  self-same  time. 

Perhaps  a little  Inter,  her  great  lord, 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 

And  of  a wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr’d ; 

A thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 
The  tilling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 

Thau  where  two  wives  are  iiuder  an  embargo. 

XCL 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 
Indeed  on  any  other:  as  a man 
He  I ked  to  have  a handsome  paramour 
At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a fan, 

And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divau  ; 

Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 

Had  made  him  lately  hask  in  his  bride’s  lieauty 

xcu. 

| And  now  he  rose  ; and  after  due  ablutions 
! Exa.  ,cd  by  the  customs  of  the  Kant, 

! And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine*  reign,  wli.  n glory  still  adores, 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xrnr. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  oflend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 
Almost  as  far  as  Peternburgh,  and  lend 
A dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  menuder 

Of  murinuriug  Liberty’s  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  tho  Baltic’s— eo  you  b« 

Your  father’s  son,  *tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  love -begot  ter  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  lie  a shame, 

A libel,  or  whato’er  you  please  to  rhyme  ou: 

But  people’s  ancestors  are  history’s  game  ; 

Aud  if  one  lady’s  slip  could  leave  a crime  on 
All  geueratious,  I shoiild  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  f 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sulUm  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 
Until  ’tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude. 

Thorn  was  a way  to  end  their  strife,  although 


1 (Motraye,  iadeseribingthe  interior  of  the  Grand  Signior's 
palace,  into  uhich  he  earned  admission  us  the  assistant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  remilate  the  clock*.  says 
that  toe  eunuch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hareiu,  conducted  them  into  a hall,  u hich  appeared  to  be  the 
most  ajrreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice “ Cette  sidle  eat 
incrustce  de  porcclaine  fine;  etle lambnsdorcet azure aui 
ome  le  fund  u’unc  coupole  qui  regue  au-dessus,  est  des  plus 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 
WMiout  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo: 

She  to  disi) list*  her  guards  and  he  his  harem. 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  Via 

XCVI. 

But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  hud  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

Hus  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gulbevaz,  when  her  ki.  g jvas  gone, 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a sweet  j bee 
For  love  or  breakfast ; private,  pleasing,  lone, 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  guy  recesses : — many  n precious  Mono 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  mid  many  a vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter’d  flowers, 

Those  captive  soothers  of  a captive’s  hours. 

xcvm 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  with  each  other  on  this  cosily  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble  ; 

And  the  stain’d  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 
Varied  each  ray  ; — but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  eflcct,1  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute  ; an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A lively  reader’s  fancy  docs  tho  rest. 

XCIX. 

And  here  she  summon'd  BhIki.  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass’d  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station  ; 

If  matters  had  been  managed  ns  desired. 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up ; and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  hud  pass’d  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embnrrasement,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask’d 
More  easily  than  answer’d, — that  ho  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task’d ; 

But  there  seem’d  something  that  he  wish’d  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  tho  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse 

Cl. 

Gulbcyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed  ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  it  steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kueed, 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle. 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle 


riches.  Una  fontatne  srtificielle  et  jaillissanie,  dont  le  bnssm 
cst  d’un  precicux  marine  vert  qut  m’a  paru  sernentio  ou 
jaspP,  s’clevoit  dirertement  an  milieu,  sous  le  (Line.  Je 
me  trouvai  la  t$te  si  picnic  de  soplias,  de  prPncux  pla 
funds,  de  meubles  superbes,en  un  mot.d’une  si  grande  con- 
fusion de  materiaux  magmfiques,  qu*il  scroll  dulicile  d’en 
donner  un  klee  claire.”—  Voyagrs,  tom.  i.  p.  220  J 
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Canto  vi. 


When  Rnlrn  saw  then  symptom,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  hiin  no  great  good*  he  deprecated 
Her  anger,  mid  besecch’d  she'd  hear  him  through- 
lie  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related: 

Then  out  it  caui©  at  length,  that  to  Dtulu 

Joan  wan  given  in  charge,  us  hath  boon  stated ; 

But  not  bv  Baba’s  fault,  he  said,  and  sworo  on 
Tho  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

CM. 

The  chief  dam©  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
Tho  discipline  of  the  whole  Imrem  bore, 

As  soon  as  they  re-euter’d  their  own  room. 

For  Baba’s  function  stopp’d  short  at  tho  door, 

Had  settled  all ; nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

II©  hoped,  indeed  lie  thought,  ho  could  be  sure 
Juan  had  not  betray’d  himself ; in  fact 
’Twos  certain  flint  his  conduct  had  boeu  pure, 

Because  a foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  iusecure, 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  sack'd, 

And  thrown  into  tho  sea. — Thus  Baba  spoko 
Of  all  save  Dudu’s  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 

And  talk’d  away — and  might  have  talk’d  till  now, 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found, 

deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz’  brow: 

Her  cheek  turn’d  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 
As  if  she  had  received  a sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart’s  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 
O’er  her  lair  front,  like  Morning’s  on  a lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 

Balia  thought  she  would  faint,  hut  there  he  err’d— 
It  was  hut  a convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ; we  all  have  heard. 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  " all  amort, ”* 

When  things  beyond  the  romtuou  have  occurred ; — 
Gulbcyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne’er  express — then  how  should  IT 

evil. 

She  stood  a moment  ns  a Pyth'vrsa 
Slumls  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather’d  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
1 The  heart  asunder; — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  sjiecd  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 

She  sunk  down  on  her  scat  by  slow  degrees, 

And  bow’d  her  throbbing  head  o’er  trembling  knees. 

CVIII. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen  ; her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 

Or  rather  sofa,  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr’d  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a billow. 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 
Its  further  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 


Her  bend  Imng  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 
Conceal’d  her  features  better  than  a veil ; 

And  one  hand  o’er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping, 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale: 

Would  that  I wen'  a painter ! to  lie  grouping 
All  that  a poet  drag*  into  detail ! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colors  ! but  their  tints 
May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints 

CX. 

Balm,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
This  passion  might  blow  o’er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulbeyaz’  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 

| And  her  brow  clear'd,  hut  not  her  troubled  eye ; 

Tho  wiud  was  down,  but  still  tho  sea  rail  high. 

CXI. 

She  stopp’d,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — hut  paused 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 

Then  slacken’d  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 
By  deep  emotion  ; — you  may  sometimes  truce 
A feeling  In  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  ius  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  allow’d 
Their  work  cveu  by  the  way  in  which  he  ode  * 

CXII. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp’d  and  beckon’d  Balm : — “ Slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves !”  she  said  in  a low  tone. 

But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 

And  yet  he  shudder'd,  and  seem’d  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg’d  leave  to  crave 

(Though  lie  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  he  shown 
i What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 

For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXIIL 

“ The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,”  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  “ Let  the  boat 
Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal’s  side : 

Yon  know  the  rest.”  # The  words  stuck  in  her  throat, 
Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride  ; 

And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg’d  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet’s  beard, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heurd. 

CXIV. 

“ To  hear  is  to  obey,”  ho  said  ; “ but  still, 

Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence  : 

It  is  not  that  I shall  not  all  fulfil 
Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense  ; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill. 

Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense  : 

I do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

“ But  your  own  feelings.  Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 
Already  many  a once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— 
j You  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest, 

And  if  this  violent  remedy  bo  tried — 
j Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I here  assure  you, 

| That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you.” 


1 !*•  Ilow  fares  my  Kate  ? What ! sweeting,  ail.  amort  P*  bv  a consciousness  of  guilt.  Accordingly  his  countenance 
l — Tommy  «/  tne  stir  at.  \ Was  |»ale,  hi*  eves  ghastly,  his  pace  one  while  quick, 

j » [“  His  guilty  soul,  at  enn  *v  with  gods  and  men.  could  another  slow  ; indeed,  in  all  his  looks  there  was  an  air  of 
| find  no  rest ; so  violently  was  tus  mind  torn  and  distracted  distraction.”— S all  csr.j 
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CXVI. 

*'  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  ? — W retch  ! 

Begone!"  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes — ■“  and  do 
My  bidding !”  Baba  vanish’d,  for  to  stretch 
His  own  remonstrance  further  ho  well  knew 
Might  end  ic  acting  as  his  own  “Jack  Ketch  ;” 

And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  busmens  without  harm  to  others, 

He  stdl  preferr’d  his  own  neck  to  another’s. 

CXVIL 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  g«o<l  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women  of  whate’er  condition, 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways  ; 

Their  obstinacy,  pride,  und  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 

Which  made  him  daily  Mess  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIH. 

And  then  ho  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid, 

And  sent  one  on  a summons  to  the  pair, 

That  they  must  instantly  bo  well  array'd. 

And  above  all  he  comb'd  even  to  a hair. 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  hud  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care  : 

At  which  Dudii  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — mil  I. 

CXIX. 

And  here  I leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbeyaz  show'd  thorn  both  commiseration, 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether, 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a hair  or  feather 
May  settle  ; hut  far  be't  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I leavo  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes, 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 
Another  part  of  history ; for  the  dishes 

Of  this  our  banquet  wo  must  sometimes  change  ; 
And  trusting  Juan  may  esca|>o  the  tishes, 

Although  his  situation  now  teems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair, 

The  Moa.-  "ill  take  n little  touch  at  warfare. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  SEVENTH. 


I. 


O T/ovk  ! O Glory ! what  arc  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight  ? 


i [“  The  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a full  detail 
(like  the  storm  m Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Ismail,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  in  large 
business,  your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and 
these  fellows  it  is  necessary,  ia  the  present  clash  of  philos- 
ophy and  tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  1 know  it 
is  against  fearful  mills : but  the  battle  must  he  fought ; ami 
it  will  i>e  eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  it 
nmv  hr  for  the  individual  who  risks  himself.”' — li>jron  Let- 
ter*, Aug.  l s’22 ) 

» {■•  Scrawled  thl«  additional  page  of  life’s  log-book.  One 
(ity  more  is  over  of  it,  and  of  me -but.  * winch  is  besl , life 
or  death,  the  gods  only  know,’  as  Socrates  said  to  his  judg- 
es, on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand  years 
since  that  sage  s declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  eniight- 


There’s  not  a meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 
Chill,  and  chain’d  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light : 

A thousand  and  a thousand  colors  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

II. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 

A nondescript  anil  ever-varying  rhymo, 

A versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o’er  a waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us, 

But  neVrthelcss  I hope  it  j-  no  crime 
To  laugh  at  all  things — for  I wish  to  know 
What,  after  all,  are  all  things — but  a show  ? 

III. 

They  accuse  me — Me — the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem — of — I know  not  what — 

A tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God ! I wonder  what  they  would  Im  at ! 

I say  no  more  than  hatli  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  ami  by  Solomon  and  hv  Cervantes; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machinvel,  by  Roehefoncanll, 

By  FMon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 

By  Tilloteon,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  wus  not  worth  a potato. 

Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  lie  so — 

For  my  part,  I pretend  not  to  he  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  livo  and  die. 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* * 3 * 

“To  know  that  nothing  could  ho  known;”  a 
pleasant 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 
Newton,  (that  proverb  of  the  mind,)  alas! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent. 
That  he  himself  felt  only  “ like  a youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth.’’5 

VI. 

Ecclesiastes  said,  “ that  all  is  vanity” — 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity  : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it; 

And  in  this  scone  of  all-confess’d  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sago,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 

Must  I restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 

From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 


ene.il  us  more  upon  this  important  point,"—  Lynn  Ihtry, 

Is"  1 1 

3 (A  short  time  before  hisdeath,  Newton  uttered  lli.s  me- 
morable sentiment : — *•  l do  not  know  wba.  I may  ar*|s>ar 
to  the  world ; but  to  myself  I seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 

nnd  then  fouling  a smoother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscover- 
ed before  me.”— What  a lesson  tolhe  vanity  nnd  presumption 

of  philosophers ; to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  t ho  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell ! What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  Inquiries,  nnd  the  lost  views  of 
the  decaying  spirit,— for  those  inspired  doctrines  which 
alone  can  throw  a light  over  the  dark  oesan  of  undiscovered 
truth Mir  David  Brewster.] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto  vii. 


VIL 

I Dogs,  or  men ! — for  I flatter  you*  m saying 
That  yc  arc  dogs — your  betters  fur — ye  may 
Read,  or  read  not,  wliat  I am  now  essaying 
i To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

! As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  haying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  mnso  withdraw  one  ray 
J From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  ! 

I While  she  still  silvers  o’er  your  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

“ Fierce  loves  and  fathlcM  wars’' — I am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — *lts  no  matter; 

The  fact’s  about  the  same,  1 am  securo ; 

I sing  them  both,  and  aui  about  to  butter 
A town  which  did  a famous  siege  endure, 

And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  land  and  water* 

By  SouvurotV,  or  Augltce  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  uu  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  tho  Danube's  left  braneb  and  left  bank,1 
With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste. 

But  still  a fortress  of  the  foremost  rank. 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  ’tis  since  defaced, 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a common  prank : 
It  stands  some  eighty  verets  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.4 

X. 

Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 
Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 
A Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A quantity  of  palisades  upright. 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fin*  of  those 
Who  held  the  place,  and  to  a**isl  the  foe's.* 

XI. 

This  circumstance  may  servo  to  give  a notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  V'auban: 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  ;u*  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang: 

But  then  there  was  a great  want  of  precaution, 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slung,) 

) \or  work  advanced,  nor  cover’d  way  wus  there,* 
To  hint  at  least  “ Here  is  no  thoroughfare.” 


‘ (See  “ Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a Newfound* 
land  dog,”  ante , p.  510.] 

* ('*  An.  1720.  Lc  3<)  de  Novembrr  on  s’approcha  do  la 
place  ; les  troupes  do  torres  forinaicni  un  total  de  vingt 
nolle  hoinmes,  independummcnt  de  sept  h lout  mtlle  Ko- 
Saks.” — Hut.  dt  la  XouvilU  Rntftr,  tom.  o.  p.  aoi.J 

* f“  Ismael  ert  situe  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  bras  gauche 
du  Danube.” — Ibid.  ] 

4 f *‘ll  pou  pr£s  ft  quatn»*vingts  Tersles  de  la  mer : 

elle  a pres  de  trois  uolles  toises  de  lour.” — Ibid.) 

[ * f‘*  On  a eoinpris  dans  ees  fortifications  un  faubourg 

; Moluaie,  sit  no  A la  gauche  de  In  ville,  sur  one  hauteur  qui 
ladoraine:  I'ouvrage  a etc  termind  par  un  Grec.  Pour  don- 
ner  unc  idee  des  UUcns  de  ret  ingAnictir  : il  sutfira  de  dim 
| qu’il  fit  placer  les  palissadcs  pcrpendiculairement  sur  lc 
; puiapet.  «le  mann-re  qu’cllcs  fnvorisaicnt  les  asso-gcans,  ct 
; arnuimt  le  feu  des  assiCgcs.” — Ibid.  p.  802.] 

| £•  t“  l.c  re  m part  en  terre  c«t  prodigieoscment  elevd  A 

cause  de  (‘immense  profoodcur  du  fosse  : il  cst  cej*cndant 
ahsolumeiit  r»*ant , il  n’y  a ni  onvrage  avance,  ni  chemin 
' COUVCft.”— Ibid  p.  202.] 

J » fCaxcmate  l*  a work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


XII. 

But  a stone  bastion,  with  a narrow  gorge. 

And  walls  dfl  thick  us  most  skulls  Iwrn  as  yet ; 

Two  batteries,  cnp*h*pie,  as  our  St.  George. 

Caaemated1  one,  and  t’other  a “ barbette,”* 

Of  Danube’s  bank  took  formidable  eharge  ; 

While  two  and  twenty  cannon  duly  set 
Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier, 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a cavalier.® 

XIII. 

But  from  the  river  the  town’s  open  quite, 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  Is*  }M>rsuuded 
A Russian  vessel  e’er  would  heave  in  sight  ;:0 

And  such  thir  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded. 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  r gift. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded, 

They  look’d  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla. 

And  only  shouted,  “ Allah  !”  and  “ Bis  Millah  !** 

XIV. 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack : 

Bqt  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  rind  glory  ! 

How  shall  I s[h*H  the  name  of  each  Cossucqne 
Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story? 

Alas ! what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles*  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whuee  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  I’ll  record  a few,  if  but  to  increase 

Our  euphony : there  was  Strongenoft',  and  StrokonofT, 
Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Armiiew  of  modem  Greece* 

And  Tschitsshakotf,  and  Roguenofi*  and  ChokcuotT, 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece  ; 

And  more  might  he  found  out.  if  1 could  poke  enough 
Into  gazettes ; but  Fame,  (capricious  strumpet,) 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 

Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme ; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration. 

As  e’er  was  virgin  of  a nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time, 

Ending  in  “ iochakin,”  “onackiii,” 44  iflskchy,” 44  ouski,” 
Of  whom  we  cun  insert  but  Kousamouski, 


cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  place  guns  in  it,  and  is 
bomb-proof.—  Mtltt. 

* (When  the  breastwork  of  u battery  is  only  of  such  height 
that  the  guns  may  fire  over  it  w Mhoitt'bcmg  ohliged  to  make 
embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  in  barbel.—  Ibid.) 

“ (“Un  bastion  de  pierres,  ouvert  par  unc  gorge  i^s- 
dtroitc,  et  dont  les  mu  rad  les  mci  furl  enaisses,  u un  batUrie 
rasematCe  ct  unc  u barbette  ; il  defend  la  rive  du  Danu  *c. 
DucAt  • droit  de  ta  ville  cut  un  cavalier  de  qnarantc  pic  ls 
dVlevalmn  A pic,  garni  de  vingt-deux  pieces  dr?  canon,  et 
qui  defend  la  partic  gauche."— //mi.  de  ‘a  .V.  R.  p.  2d2  ] 

*®  [*•  l)u  rAte  du  fleuve,  lu  vibe  e>i  absulumenl  ouverte; 
les  Turcs  ne  croyaicnt  pas  que  les  Hushes  pussent  juum.s 
avoir  unc  flotille  dans  le  Danube.” — Ibid.  p.  203.] 

11  ["  La  premiere  attaque  emit  cornpowo  dc  trois  colon- 
nes,  conunaiulAcs  par  les  hciitenans*gri)t-rmix  Paul  P.tiiem 
kin,  Serge  Lwow,  les  gCn«  raux-majors  Lascy,  Theodora 
Meknop.  Trois  autres  cohmnes  nvaierd  pour  chefs  le 
Comte  Samodow,  les  gem-mux  Elic  de  Ur/„lxm>dk»,  Michel 
Koutousow  , les  brigadiers  Orlow.  Platuw  , Ribaupie:  re.  I*a 
troisieme  attaque  par  eau  n'avait  que  deux  c.ii)  lines,  sous 
les  ordresdes  gen  raux-majors  Riba-  et  Arsemew.  des  t ~g- 
adit  rs  Markoll  et  Tchcpega,”  dec .—Ibid.  p.  2U"  J 
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XVII. 

Scherematoff  and  Chreniatnff,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Iv minikin,  and  Mouskiu  Pnuskiii, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  an  e’er  scoff* d high 
Against  a foe,  or  ran  a sabre  through  skin  : 

Lillie  cured  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a new*  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers; 

| Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 

Hut  wishing  to  he  one  day  brigadiers  : 

! Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a town  ; 

A pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
’Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 

I Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson  ; — all  the  rest 
llad  been  call’d  “ Jemmy,"  after  the  great  bard; 

I don’t  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 

But  such  a godfather  'h  as  good  a card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ; but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  hr,  since  so  renown’d  “ in  country  quarters 
At  Halifax  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Hills  and  Wills  and  Hills, 
But  when  I’ve  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  horn  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  nil  honest  blacksmith, 

I’ve  said  all  I know  of  a name  that  fills  [smith,” 
Three  lines  of  the  dispatch  in  taking  “ Schmack- 
A village  of  Moldavia’s  waste,  wherein 
! He  fell,  immortal  in  a bulletin. 

XXI. 

; I wonder  'although  Mars  no  doubt ’s  a god  I 
Praise)  if  a man’s  name  in  a bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a bullet  in  his  body? 

I hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 

Because,  though  I am  but  a simple  noddy, 

I think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
I The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting, 
j Which  many  people  past  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXII. 

i Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 
But  I’m  tot.  j~eat  a patriot  to  record 
! Their  Gallic  names  upon  a glorious  day  ; 

I’d  rather  tell  ten  lie*  than  say  a word 
, Of  truth  such  truths  are  treason  ; they  betray 
Their  country : aud  us  traitors  are  abhorr’d 
| Who  name  the  French  iu  English,  save  to  show 
i How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman’s  foe. 


1 [See  the  farce  of  “ Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths  nJ 
I * t**On  s’etait  propose  deux  blits  Ctralcment  avantageux, 

par  la  const  met  ton  de  deux  batteries  sur  1’tle  qui  avoisine 

Ismai*! : le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d'en  a bat  t re  les 
pnneipaux  edifices  avec  du  canon  de  quarante-huit.  eflet 
d'autant  plus  probable,  que  la  ville  etant  batieen  amphithe- 
atre, presque  aucun  coup  ne  serait  perdu.”— Hut.  de  la  Xou- 
ttUe  Ruitr,  p.  203.] 

1 [“  Le  second  objet  Atait  de  profiter  de  ce  moment 
d'alarme  pour  que  la  fiotille.  apissant  en  m£me  temps,  pfit 
detruire  celle  die*  Turcs.  Uri  trmsieme  motif,  et  vraisem- 
blemait  le  plus  plausible,  Mail  de  jeter  la  consternation  par- 
mi  les  Turcs,  etde  les  engager  a capituler."— Ibid.  p.  203.] 
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XXIII. 

The  Russians,  having  Imilt  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  loo. 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  bo  undone. 

The  city’s  shop*  suggested  this,  *tis  true ; 

Form’d  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a liue  mark  to  throw  a shell  in.2 * 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 
The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

To  attack  the  Turks’  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely'  tranquil,  anchor’d  at  its  station : 

But  a third  motive  was  ns  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation  f 
A phantasy  which  sometimes  senes  warriors. 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers 

XXV. 

A habit  rather  blameable,  wh  ch  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  comnat  with. 

Common  in  many  caw’s,  was  in  this 

The  cause4  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith  ; 

One  of  the  valorous  " Smiths”  whom  we  shall  mine 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  “ pith 
But  ’tis  a name  so  spread  o’er  “ Sir”  and  “ Madam,” 
'That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  “ Adam.” 

XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 

Because  they  were  constructed  ill  u hurry  f 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a verse  want  feet,  j 
And  throws  a cloud  o’er  Longman  unci  John  Murray,  i 
When  the,  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  oft’ for  a time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  **  murder,”  and  at  others  “ glory'.” 

XXVII. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer’s  stupidity, 

Their  haste  or  waste,  I neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor’s  personal  cupidity, 

Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 
Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there  ; 

They’  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss’d, 

And  added  greatly'  to  the  missing  list. 

XXVIII. 

A sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 

Three  fireships  lost  their  arniahlo  existence 
Before  they  reach’d  a spot  to  take  effect: 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  uiwistniice 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 

They  blew  up  iu  the  middle  of  the  river, 

While,  though  ’tfras  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as  ever.* 


• (“  Un  habitude  bl  unable,  celle  de  prise  r son  ennemi,  1 

ftl{  la  cause.” — Hut.  lie  la  N.  II.  p.  203.] 

• t.  . .'-tin  detain  tic  partition  dans  la  construction  des  1 
batteries  : on  voulait  agir  promptement,  ct  on  nAgligea  de  ' 
donner  aux  ouvrages  la  souditc  qu’ils  exigaient."—  Ibid  p.  1 
203  ] 

• f“  On  calcula  mnl  la  distance  ; la  mArnc  esprit  fit  man- 
quor  reflet  dr  trois  hriilots  ; on  se  press* d’allumer  la  m*che, 
ils  briilrrent  an  milieu  du  fleuve,  et  quotqu'tl  fill  six  hru:cs 
du  matin,  les  Turc«.  encore  couchfcs,  n’enpnrent  aucun  um- 
brage."— Ibid.  p.  90S.] 
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XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  ibryance,  Hibiis  sent 
t A roiirier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
] In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent; 

I cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  nad  cause  to  be  content. 

1 In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 

; And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube’s  border 
Were  briskly  tired  and  answer’d  in  due  order.* 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  wore  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  pouters  for  newspaper  praise, 
i As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war’s  art, 

By  his  dispatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phraso  ; 
Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 
Battles  to  the  command,  Field- Marshal  Souvarofl'.3 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  samo  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a good  heart  could  be  partial — 

, Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-areh  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 

I Snvo  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a trice, 

I “ You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.”3 

XU. 

j “Let  there  be  light!  said  God,  and  there  was  light !” 
“ Let  there  bo  blood !”  says  man,  and  there’s  a sea ! 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil’d  child  of  tho  Night 
(For  Day  ne’er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  lie 
! Lovely  as  those  which  ripen’d  Eden's  lhiit ; 
j For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root. 

XLII. 

1 Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  “ Allahs”  now 
Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat,4 * & 
j Were  damnably  mistaken  ; few  arc  slow 
In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 

(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 
i l never  think  about  it  in  a heat,) 

But  here  I say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 

Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish’d  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLIII. 

1 For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem’d  Cossacqnes 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 


! mid  wanted  to  sell  it  before  it  was  finished.  In  his  youth  he 
had  pleased  Catherine  by  the  ardor  of  his  passion,  by  his 
1 vaJor,  and  by  his  masculine  beauty.  Ueeomc  tho  rival  of 
Orlolb  he  performed  for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most  ro- 
1 inantic  passion  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  eve.  to  free  it 
‘ from  a blemish  winch  diminished  his  beauty.  Banished  by 
his  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  with 
(dory.  He  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.’’] 

' [*•  Cc  projet,  remis  A un  autre  jour,  Cprouva  encore  les 
plnsgrandesdifncultes : le  courage  tie  ltibns  les  surmonta : 
il  no  s’agtssait  ipie  do  determiner  lo  Prince  Potiemkin ; it  y 
reussit.  Tandis  qu’il  se  dCmeimit  |«>ur  1’exCcut ion  do projet 
acre  •.  on  eonstrmsmt  do  noiivelles batteries; on comptait,  le 
Pi  Deeembre.  qunlrr-vmgt*  pieces  dc  canon  sur  le  t>ord  du 
Danube,  et  oette  joumCe  so  passu  cn  vivex  canonnndes.” — 
1 Hitieirt  tie  la  Xouvcllr  llustic,  loill  II.  p.  205.  j 
’ * [*•  Mais  le  13',  unc  partie  des  troupes  Otait  embarquCc ; 

on  alhut  lever  le  su'-gc  : un  courrier  arrive ; ee  courrier  an- 
I nouce,  dc  la  part  du  Prince,  quo  le  Marveled  Souwarow  va 
I prendre  le  cornmandeinent  des  forces  ruiuues  sons  Ismael.” 
Ibid.  p 205.] 


For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  tho  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  backs, 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide.4 

XLIV. 

“ Great  joy  to  Iamdon  now !”  says  some  great  fool, 
When  Loudon  had  a grand  illumination, 

Which  to  that  liottle-coiijiircr,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  tho  first  hallucination  ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  color'd  lamjis  are  full. 

That  Sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  puree,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nousense, 
To  gratify,  like  a Inigo  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV 

’Tie  strange  that  he  should  farther  “ damn  his  eyes,’' 
For  they  are  damn'd  ; that  once  ull-lumous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farther  prize, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise  ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth, 
Which  stare  him  in  tho  face,  he  won’t  examine, 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Fumine. 

XLVI. 

But  to  the  tulo  : — great  joy  unto  tho  camp! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  t’ossacque,  * 
O’er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  hke  a gas  lump, 
Presaging  a most  luminous  attack  ; 

Or  like  a wisp  along  tho  marsh  so  dump. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a boggy  walk, 
lie  flitted  to  and  fro  n dancing  light, 

Which  all  who  saw  it  follow’d,  wrong  or  right. 

XLVI  I. 

But  certcs  matters  took  a diflerent  face  ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  upplausc, 

The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 

I Within  it  cannon-shot  length  of  tho  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair’d  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines,0 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVI  II. 

’Tin  thus  the  spirit  of  a single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 

. As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  lieneath  the  bull’s  protection ; 

Or  as  a little  dog  will  lend  tho  blind, 

Or  n bell-wether  form  the  flock’s  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o’er  little. 


3 {•*  Lu  lettre  du  Prince  Potiemkin  ii  Souwarow  est  tres- 
courte ; elle  peint  le  enraetcre  dc  ees  deux  personnages. 

La  void  dans  futile  sa  teneur:  ‘ Voi/j  prtniirct  Jtmail  o quel 
pnz  que  cc  soil — Hut.  tie  la  .Y.  li.  p.  205. j 

* f“  Lc  courrier  est  ionium  deserts  do  joie  (Allahs)  da  Turc, 
qui  se  croyail  A la  fin  dc  ses  maux.” — Ibid.  p.  205.] 

& (“  Le  Iff,  on  voit  venir  dc  loin  deux  hommes  courant  it  J 
toute  bride : on  les  prit  pour  tics  Kosaks ; I’un  etait  Sou- 
warow,  cl  I’autre  son  guide,  [xirtant  un  pneuet  gros  coimne  ■■ 
le  pouig,  et  renferinant  1c  bngagcdu  general.” — Ibid  p.  205.1 

« {“  Les  succes  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sn  bravoure  si  « 
toute  cpreuve,  hi  confidence  quo  le  soldat  avait  cn  lui,  pro- 
duisircnt  un  eoilioiisiname  general : une  salve  des  batteries 
du  camp  ct  dc  la  floite cdobrirenl  son  arrivec,  et  l’cspoir  du  1 
succis  ranima  les  esprit*.  Les  ciioses  prennent  le  mtme 
jour  une  autre  tournure ; le  camp  so  ra]iprochc  ct  s’etablit 
a la  portee  du  canonde  la  place  ; on  prepare  des  fascines  on 
const  rtut  ties  (ichctles,  on  etablit  des  batteries  nouvelles.” — 
Ibid.  p.  200.] 
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XLIX. 

I Tlir  whole  ramp  nine  with  joy;  you  would  have 
though 

That  they  were  going  to  u mumuge  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I think,  hold*  good  an  aught, 

Since  there  in  discord  after  both  ut  least :) 

There  was  not  now  a luggage  boy  but  sought 
Danger  and  spoil  with  urdor  much  increased  ;* 

And  why?  because  a little — odd— old  man, 
f Stripp'd  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 

I- 

1 But  so  it  was  ; and  every  preparation 
Was  made  with  all  alacrity:  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

Ami  waited  hut  the  sjgiiul's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe:  the  second's  ordiu ation 
Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a sc  a of  slaughter: 

The  third,  iu  columns  two,  attuck'd  by  water.’ 

LI. 

New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A general  council,  iu  which  unanimity. 

That  stranger  to  moot  councils,  here  prevail’d,* 

As  sometimes  hup|»riis  in  a great  extremity  J 
And  every  difficulty  being  dispell’d, 

Glory  begun  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Souvaroflf.  determined  to  obtain  it, 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet 4 

LI  I. 

It  is  an  nrtnal  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign’d  to  drill 
! The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  n corporal’s  duty  to  fulfil ; 

| Just  as  you’d  break  a sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  fiaine,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

, Ho  allow’d  them  how  to  mount  a ladder  (which 
i Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a ditch* 

LI  II. 

Also  he  dress’d  tip,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  cimeters,  and  dirks. 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 

* By  way  of  lesson  against  actua’  Turks  ;* 

And  when  well  practised  iu  these  mimic  scenes, 

' He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works  ; 

• At  which  your  wioe  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 

■ !!•*  made  no  answer;  hut  ho  took  the  city. 

Liv. 

i Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  wus  in 
j A idem  repose  ; which  you  would  scarce  conceive  ; 

Yet  men  rrsolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 
j Am  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled : — them  was  little  din, 

I For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 
Ami  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


1 [“  L’ardeurdc  Souwarow,  son  inrroyable  nctmto,  son 
j ittfpris  <i«'*  dancers,  m preMue  certitude  de  rtonar,  son 
1 Mine  rnftri  s’est  communiques  a I’armee  ; tl  n’est  pas  juvju'au 
dernier  goujat  qut  ne  desire  d’obtenir  l’honncur  dc  monter 
u I'useaut." — Hitt,  de  la  ,V.  R.  p.  206.] 

* [“  La  premiere  attaqm  etnit  eoinposCcdc  troiscolonnc* — 
Iron  ant  res  colonnes.  dost  inces  h la  soconde  attnque,  avaient 
pour  chefs,  Ac.— In  iroisw-ine  siUaque  par  euu  n’avoil  que 
| deux  colonnes.**— Ibid.  p.  207.] 

| * t*  On  couitnmn  de  nouvelles  batteries  le  18*. 


Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  tlie  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering  ; , 

For  the  man  was.  wc  safely  may  assert, 

A thing  to  wonder  at  beyoud  most  wondering ; 

Hero,  bufloou,  half-demon,  mid  half-dirt. 

Fraying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering: 

Now  Mars,  now  Mounts ; and  wheu  bent  to  storm 
A fortress.  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drill — 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal — 

Some  ('oasacques,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a hill, 

Had  met  a party  towards  the  twilight's  fall, 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue — or  well  r ill, 

’Twas  much  that  he  wus  understood  ut  all ; 

But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  maimer, 

They  found  that  ho  hail  fought  beneath  their  huiuier. 

LVII. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  [quarters; 

They  brought  him  and  his  roinnuJe*  to  heud- 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  hut  you  might  have  guess'd 
'Hint  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 

And  that  beneath  each  Tarkiah-fashton’d  vest 
Lurk’d  Christianity  ; which  sometimes  barters 
Her  inwanl  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shim  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVI  II. 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  iu  his  shirt 
Before  a company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, — 

For  deeming  human  day  but  common  dirt, 

Tins  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 
His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehension 
Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a pension ; — 

MX. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  ('ossacques  and  their  prey,  turn’d  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow*  brow  and  piercing  eye : — 

“ Whence  come  ye?” — 41  From  Constantinople  last, 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.  [pass’d 
44  What  are  ye  ?” — “ What  you  see  ns.”  Briefly 
This  dialogue  ; for  he  who  answer’d  knew 
To  whom  he  sjioke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 

“ Your  names  ?** — “ Mine’s  Johnson,  and  my  corn 
rade’s  Juan ; 

The  other  two  ure  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman,”  The  chief  threw  on 
The  party  a slight  glance,  then  said, 44 1 have  heart 
l'owr  name  before,  the  second  is  a new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  hero  was  absurd : 

But  let  that  pass : — I think  I have  heart!  your  name  J 
Iu  the  Nikolaiew  regiment?” — “The  same.” 


un  conseii  de  guerre,  on  y cxaininales  plans  pour  l'assaut 
ils  rbumrcul  tons  les  sounraRefc." — Hut.  dr  la  .V.  R.  p.  20b.] 
« Kart : Suwaroff  did  this  in  person. 

* [“  Le  10*  rt  le  ?(v,  Suuwarow  exerrn  les  soldats  ; il  lew 
rnnnira  comment  il  fallnit  <y  prendre  j»our  escalnder ; il  en 
seumn  mix  reenres  la  matuere  de  douner  le  coup  de  baio 
Delte.''— /Aid.  p.  208. J 

• [4*  Pour  ecs  cxercices  d*un  nouveau  genre,  il  so  servit  d* 
fascines  disposes  de  mow*  re  4 reprt-sentcr  un  Turc.  — 

On  tint  j /Aid.  p.  206.] 
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LXI. 

14  You  served  at  Widdin  ?” — “ Yes.” — “You  led  the 
attack  T’ 

44  I did.” — “ What  next  !** — **  I really  hnrdly  know.” 
44  You  werr  the  first  i*  the  breach  V* — ■“  I wan  notslaek 
At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  he  so.” 

'•  What  follow’d  T” — “ A shot  laid  ine  on  iny  back. 
And  I became  a prisoner  to  the  foe.” 

44  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXII. 

44  Where  will  yon  serve  V' — “ Where’er  you  please.” 
— 44  i know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 

And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 
After  the  hardships  you’ve  already  borne. 

And  this  young  fellow — sav  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  Hiid  garments  torn  T* 

44  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the.  assault.” 

LXI  II. 

44  He  shall  if  that  he  dare.”  Here  Juan  bow'd 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.  Suwarrow 
Continued:  44  Your  old  regiment’s  allow'd. 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow. 

Or  it  may  lie  to-night,  the  assault:  I have  vow’d 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o’er  what  was  Ismail,  ahd  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

44  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  !” — Hero  he  turn’d 
4.ild  drill’d  away  in  the  inor-t  classic  Rudkin, 

L .>«  .*ach  high,  heroic  bosom  horn'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  us  if  from  u cushion 
A preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum’d 

All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bude  them  push  on 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a favorite,  ventured  to  address 
Suw  ,.r>w,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.  44  I confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  tho  foremost  ; but  if  you’d  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend.” 

LXVI. 

44  Right ! I was  btrv,  and  forgot.  Why.  you 
Will  join  your  form  -r  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  under  arms.  Ho!  Katskoff,  take  him  to — 
(Here  he  cull’d  up  a Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I mean  the  regiment  Nikoluiew: 

Tim  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He’s  a fine  boy.  The  women  muv  he  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent.” 

LXVII. 

But  here  a sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

Tho  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a way  so  new. 

Although  their  Imrem  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 

Pjuwivo  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  head. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 


LXVTIl. 

O’er  the  promoted  eouple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honor’d  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 

Or  plunged  a province  or  a realm  in  grief. 

Oh.  foolish  mortals!  Always  taught  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel ! since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 

Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  uuebbing  sea. 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey’d 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a slight  shade 
Of  feeling:  for  however  habit  sears 

Men’s  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 
Is  butchery,  sometimes  a single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone, — 

“ Why,  Johnson,  **nt  the  devil  do  you  mean 
By  bringing  women  here  ? They  shall  lie  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  nd  seen 
In  safely  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 

In  fuel  they  can  lie  safe.  You  should  nave  oeen 
Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives: 

Save  wed  a year,  I hate  recruits  with  wives.” 

LXXI. 

44  May'  it  please  your  excellency,”  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  “these  are  the  wives  of  others. 
And  not  our  own.  I am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  iny  military  brothers 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a camp:  I know  that  naught  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a charge, 

As  leaving  a small  family  at  large. 

LXXII. 

“ But  these  are  hut  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape, 
j To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  jioor  tilings,  it  is  au  awkward  scrape. 

I therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 

Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.” 

LXX  I II. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyeo, 
Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors  : nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stripp'd  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  cleun, 

More  fear’d  than  ail  the  sultans  ever  wen. 


LXX  IV. 

For  every*  thing  seem’d  resting  on  his  nod, 

As  they  could  rend  in  all  eyes.  Now  to  them, 
Who  were  accustom’d,  as  a sort  of  god, 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail’s  a diadem) 

With  all  tho  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a doubt 
i How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay. 

Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way : 

Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 
Fn  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses, 
They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 
According  to  the  artillery’s  hits  or  misses. 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 

While  their  Moved  friends  began  to  arm, 

To  hum  a town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVI  I. 

Suwarrow, — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 

And  as  the  wind  a widow’d  nation’s  wail, 
j And  cared  ns  little  for  his  army’s  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 
j As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job,- 
; What  was’t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVIII. 

Nothing. — 'Die  work  of  glory  still  went  on 
In  preparations  for  a cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made; 
j But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam’s  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 

I Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 
bullets  ; 

Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses’  gullets. 
LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long;  all  ages,  though  so  short, 

' By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 

Unless  gmi[M>wdcr  should  bo  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court, 
i Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy  ; 

. But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a Troy : — 

| 

LXXX. 

j Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  I have  now 
' To  paint  a siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

! With  deadlier  engines  and  a miecdier  blow, 

'Ilian  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign  ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I must  allow. 

To  vie  with  tlieo  would  he  alsnit  as  vain 
As  for  a brook  to  cope  with  ocean’s  flood  ; 

But  still  wo  moderns  equal  you  in  blood  ; 

LXXXI. 

: If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 

Of  which  howe’er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 
There  should  be  ne’crthclcRi  a slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  lie  attack’d  ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I relate  ’em  ? 

; Souls  of  immortul  generals  ! Plucbus  watches 
j To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  dispatches. 


LXXXI  I. 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill’d  and  wounded  ! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty, 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now,  sur- 
rounded ! 

Oli,  Ctesar’s  Commentaries ! now  impart,  ye 
Shadows  of  glory' ! (lest  I be  confounded, 

A jiortion  of  your  fading  twilight  lines, 

So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXX  II I. 

When  I call  “ fading”  martial  immortality, 

I mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year, 

And  almost  every'  day,  in  sad  reality. 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compcH’d  to  rear, 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  lip  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  lie  a butcher  in  great  business, 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a sort  of  dizziness. 

LXXXI  V. 

Medals,  rank,  rihunds,  lace,  embroidery,  sea  tt, 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man, 

As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

A uniform  to  boys  is  like  a fan 
To  women;  there  is' scarce  u crimson  varlet 
But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory’s  van. 

But  Glory’s  glory  ; and  if  yon  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind  ! 

LX  XXV. 

At  least  he  feel s it,  and  some  say  he  sees, 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a pig ; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a brig, 

A schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 

The  next  shall  ring  a peal  to  shake  all  people, 

Like  a bob-major  from  a village  steeple. 

LXXX  VI. 

Hark  ! through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  night, 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank  ! 

Lo  ! dusky’  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguer’d  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm’d  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  and  dank, 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreuths : — how  soou  the 
smoke 

Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a deeper  cloak  ! 

LXXXVII. 

Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  dentil. 

Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

Thousands  of  whom  wore  drawing  their  last  breath  ! 
A moment — and  all  will  be  life  again  ! 

The  march  ! the  charge  ! the  shouts  of  either  faith  ! 
Hurra ! and  Allah  ! and — one  moment  more- 
Tho  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 
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CANTO  TI1E  E1UI1TII.1 


! * [This  C.into  is  almost  rnhrrlv  fitlp*l  will!  !tip  taking  of 

[ Ismail  by  storm.  It  woulil  be  nbMinl  to  AttPinpt.  in  |>n*e. 

I even  a feeble  outline  of  tlie  varied  horrors  winch  marked 
, that  celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  nail  indiscritmiiatcraninge ; 
the  noble  writer  ha.*  ‘ 'Vilcted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and 
appalling  fidelity,  which,  on  such  m theme,  might  bo  ex- 
pected from  his  powerful  muse ; and,  if  any  thing  can  add 
to  the  shuddering  sensation  we  experience  in  reading  these 
terrific  details,  it  is  the  consideration  that  poetry',  in  thi*  in- 
stance, instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate 
: a tale  that  fails  short  of  the  truth.— ('.iurrcu,; 
j * [“  Ln  nmt  Wait  obscure  ; un  hrouillard  Opals  ne  nous 
permettait  de  dutinguer  autre  chose  quit  le  feu  de  notre 
j artilleric,  dont  l'horizon  6 tail  emhrase  do  tons  cotes : ce  feu, 
j partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  n-flCchtssait  Mir  It's  eaux. 

! ft  offrait  un  cottp  d’ccil  tnis-siiigulier.”— Hut.  dr  la  NomtUt 
' Rxsttr,  tom.  m.  p.  300.] 

* f“  peine  cut  on  parcouru  respace  de  quelques  toiscs 
j :m-de!4  do?  batteries,  que  les  Tun's,  qui  n'avaient  point 
tire  pendant  toute  la  mnt  s’apper^evant  ae  nos inonvement, 
commence  rent  de  leijr  cdtr  un  f*?u  tres-vif.  qui  embnua  le 
: reste  de  1‘horizon  : inais  ce  fut  bien  autre  chose  lorsque,  av- 
ances  davanlage.  le  feudela  mousqueterie  commenfa  dans 
toute  I’itendue  du  rempart  que  nous  appcreevions.  Ce  fut 
alors  que  la  place  parut  a nos  yeux  couirne  un  volcai  dont 
le  feu  sortiut  do  toutes  pat  ties  Ilul.  p.  200.] 


Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone 
I low'  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound  ! 

While  the  mere  victor’s  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  lie 
A watchword  till  the  future  shall  bo  free. 


♦ (“  l'n  cri  umvorscl  tl' Allah  * qui  se  rrpetait  tout  nutour 
de  la  vilie,  vmt  encore  rend  re  plus  extraordinaire  ret  in- 
stant, dont  il  est  impossible  dc  sc  faire  une  idee.” — Hi.it.  de 
/. t .y.  n.  j>.  sob  ] 

* Allah  Hu  ! is  properly  the  war-cry  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  they  dw  ell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a w tJd  and 
peculiar  effect. 

6 [“  Toutes  les  colonnes  ctaient  en  mouvement ; cedes 
qtii  attHqmuent  par  eau  commandoes  par  le  general  \rse- 
mew,  cssuyercnl  un  feu  Cpouvantable,  ct  perdircilt  nvant  le 
jour  un  tiers  de  leurs  officicrs.’’ — IhtJ.) 

1 “ But  Thy*  most  dreaded  instrument 

In  working  out  a pure  intent. 

Is  man  array’d  for  mulu*.  slaughter , 

Yea,  Carnage  i*  thy  doughs- 

Wordsworth’s  Thankt^iring  tMe. 

p [“  T.c  Prince  de  Ligne  fut  bteMA  an  genou  . le  Due  de 
Richelieu  cut  une  balle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  cl  sa 
tfttc.”—  Hut.  dela  JVwrfft  Rusttr,  t.  ill.  p.  310. J 


* To  wit,  the  Deity’s  : this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a pedi- 
gree for  murder  us  ever  was  found  out  by  Carter  K i nu  at 
Arms.— What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken 
people  discovered  such  a lineage  ? 


T. 

On  blood  atid  thunder!  and  oh  blood  and  wounds! 

Thrse  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 

Too  gentle  reader ! and  most  shocking  sounds : 

And  so  they  are ; yet  thus  is  Glory’s  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  inspire  n» ! Call  them  Mars, 

Bcllonn,  what  you  will — they  mean  but  wars, 

IL 

All  Wins  prepared — the  tire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  army. 

The  army,  like  a lion  from  his  den. 

March’d  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 
A human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way. 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain, 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

| History'  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  wo  know  them  in  detail,  perch  mice 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  Ions, 

War’s  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhunce, 

To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a little  dross, 

As  hath  becu  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 

! The  drying  up  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  lame,  than  shedding  seas  of  goro. 

IV. 

, And  why  ? because  it  brings  self-approbation  ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 

! Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a nation. 
Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 

| A higher  title,  or  u loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 

■ Yet,  in  tfie  end,  except  in  Freedom’s  battles, 
j Are  nothing  but  a child  of  Murder’s  rattles. 

And  such  they  are, — and  such  they  will  be  found : 
j Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 


VI. 

The  night  was  dark,  ami  the  thick  mist  allow’d 
Naught  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery’s  flame.. 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a tier)’  cloud, 

And  in  the  Danube’s  waters  shone  the  same—* 

A mirror'd  hell ! the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  oil  peal,  o’ercame 
The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ; for  Heaven’s  Hashes 
Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man’s  make  millions  ashes ! 

VII. 

The  column  order’d  on  the  oatault  scarce  pass’d 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  Inst. 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices: 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced. 
Which  rock'd  as  ’twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises; 
While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den.* 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  “ Allah  !”*  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  cveu  the  roar 
Of  war’s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance:  city,  stream,  uud  shore 
Revnindcrl  “ Allah  !*’  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o’er. 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.  Hark  ! through 
All  sounds  it  picrceth,  “ Allah  ! Allah  ! tin  !"8 

IX. 

The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all. 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  full,*1 

Though  led  by  Arseniew.  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 

**  Carnage”  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  “ is  God's 
daughter  :”* 

If  Ac  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ’s  sister,  aud 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  dc  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee  ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,"  which  proves  the  head  to  he 
Aristocratic  ns  was  ever  seen, 
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Because  it  thou  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cup;  in  fact,  the  bull  could  menu 
No  harm  unto  u right  legitimate  head: 

“ Ashes  to  ashes” — why  not  lead  to  lead  ? 

XI. 

Also  the  General  Murkow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  rcinuvul  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near, — 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a deaf  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
1 1 is  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token. 

To  touch  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.1 

XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  tip  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a bloody  diuretic.3 

Mortulitv!  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come; — but  all  may  yield 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  hnttle-(ic|d. 

XIII. 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whatever  it  may  regard — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
TumM  l»ack  within  its  socket, — these  reward 
Your  nink  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win  perhaps  a riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 

Yet  I love  glory ; — glory's  a great  thing: — 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king: 

A moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a sago, 

And  heroes  are  but  made  for  hards  to  sing, 

Which  is  still  better;  thus  in  veme  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  moke  ininkiml  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark’d,  push’d  on 
To  tuke  a batten.*  on  the  right ; the  others, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done. 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers: 

Be  ug  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
O'er  the  intrenchmeiit  and  the  palisade,3 
Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable  ; for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  iu  the  assault: 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 

xvu 

But  here  I leave  the  general  concern, 

To  truck  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame: 
lie  must  his  laurels  separately  earn  ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 

Though  nil  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 

Would  form  u lengthy  lexicou  of  glory*, 

And  what  is  worse  still,  a much  longer  story  • 

1 

XVIII. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gazette — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 
III  ditches,  fields,  or  where’er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber ; — 
'ttirice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  dispatch  : I knew  a man  whose  |o« 

Was  printed  Grave,  although  his  name  wan  Grose.* 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  join’d  a certain  corps, 

And  fought  away  with  might  and  muin,  not 
knowing 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trud  before. 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  lie  going; 
But  on  they  march’d,  dead  bodies  trampling  o’er, 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  stashing,  sweating,  glow’iug,  > 
Bui  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 

To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow’d  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands, — sometimes  gaining 
A yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them 
nigher 

To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 

Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  raining 
Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  hark  wards  o'er 
A wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXL 

Though  ’twos  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 
In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as* thick  as  starch, 
Which  stiffen'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day  ; — 

Yet  for  all  this  ho  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 

Indeed  he  could  not  But  what  if  he  had? 

There  hare  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign’d  to  run 
For  the  first  and  last  time ; for,  like  a pad, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  oiio 
Warm  bout  are  broken  iuto  their  new  tricks, 

And  fight  like  fiends  lor  pay  or  politics. 

i (“  Lo  briiradier  Mnrkow,  insiMant  pour  qu'on  emportit 
!e  prince  ».;«■ ■•»>«•,  recut  un  coup  rJe  fusil  qui  lot  fracas sa  le 
pied.”— Hut.  dr  /«  .Xouvrllr  HutJtie,  tom.  111.  p.  2I0.J 
7 [•*  Trois  cents  honchos  ft  feu  vomissaient  sans  interrup- 
tion, rt  t rente  nolle  fusils  alunentaicnt  sans  rclAche  unc 
gretc  ilc  balli'*,"-lWif.  p.  210.] 

* .* 4 Los  troupes,  dji  dCbtrquCes,  sc  porti'-rcnt  a droite 
pour  t’emparer  d*un  battcrie , et  cclles  ttabarquees  plus  bas. 

prfncipalemcnt  composes  des  grenadiers  de  raiiagorie.es- 
ciilmlinent  te  retrenchement  et  la  palisade.**— Jiist.  dr  U .V. 
R.  p.  210.) 

4 A fart : see  the  Waterloo  Gazettes  I recollect  remark- 
ing at  the  time  to  a friend  — 7Vr<*  is  fom>  ‘ n man  is 
killed,  his  name  is  Grose,  and  they  print  it  Grove.”  1 was 
at  college  with  the  deceased,  who  was  a very  amiable  and 
clever  man.  and  his  society  in  great  request  for  his  wit, 
gayetjr,  and  Chansons  d botre.” 
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; XXIII. 

Ho  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  he  Punic; — 

(The  antiquarians'  who  can  settle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things.  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 
Swear  that  Put’s  language  sprung  from  the  same  clime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  tho  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido's  alphabet ; and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national ;) — 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  “ a broth  of  a boy," 

A thing  of  impulse  and  a child  of  song ; 

Now  swimming  iu  ’he  sentiment  of  joy, 

Or  the  scns'tlion,  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong,) 

And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 

No  loss  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure  ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice : if  he  warr’d 

Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  he  call’d  the  “ best 
Intentions,”  which  form  all  mankind’s  trump  card, 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test. 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  arc  in  quest 
Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well ; 

’Tis  pity  “ that  such  meaning  should  pave  hell.”1 

XXVI. 

I almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
Whether  hell’s  pavement — if  it  be  so  paced — 

Must  not  have  latterly  hoen  quite  worn  out, 

Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  tho  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth’d  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell, 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mall. 

XXVII. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 
lake  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands’  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides, 

Wits  on  a sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 

When,  after  a good  deal  of  heavy  firing. 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIII. 

I don’t  know  how  the  thing  occurred — it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill’d  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ; a circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 
Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a shield, 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.* * 


1 See  General  Valancey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

5 The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  “hell is  paved  with 
good  intentions."— (See  ante,  p.  528.1 
J (“  The  N'orvii  marched  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand. 
, and  fell  npon  C;esar.  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
' routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
j seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Had  not  Ca-sar 
snatched  a buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  npon  the 
barbarians  ; or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger, 
ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  hud  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Ctesar,  hut  a fine  young  lad.  who  fought 
He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass. 

Stopp’d  for  a minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 
For  a much  longer  time  ; then,  like  an  ass — 

(Start  not,  kind  render,  since  great  Ilomer  thought 
! This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 
Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a new  one  :) — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a fire  enough  to  blind 
Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a fray. 

He  stumbled  on,  to  fry  if  he  could  find 
A path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 
To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  . <ad 
Quite  disappear’d — the  gods  know  how!  (I  can’t 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 
In  history ; but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a mere  lad, 

Iu  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corjw:) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 

And  left  at  large,  like  a young  heir,  to  muko 
His  way  to — where  lie  knew’  not — single-handed  ; 

As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 
An  “ ignis  fatmis or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake  ; 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Rush’d  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes, 

XXXIII. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill’d  as  with  lightning — for  bis  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 

And  the  loud  cannon  |>eal’d  bis  hoarsest  strains, 

He  rush’d,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacou  r 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rush’d  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  iu  with  what  was  late  the  second  column, 
Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 

But  now  reduced,  as  is  a bulky  volume 
Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 
Air  ’midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 
And  lovell’d  wcajions  still  against  the  glacis. 


down  the  enemy’s  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.”— Plvtabch.] 

* [“  N’appercevant  plus  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  je 
faisaisparue,  et  ignorant  oii  jedevaisporler  mes  pits,  je  crus 
reconnoitre  le  lieuou  le  rempart  etna  situe  ; on  y faisaitun 
feu  assez  vif,  que  je  jugcai  (•trecelui  du  GvnOral-major  do 
Lascy.”—  Hut.  dc  la  .V.  U.  p.  210.} 

s Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N\  H.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  discovered  gun- 
powder, he  had  the  humanity  not  to  record  his  discovery  in 
intelligible  language.] 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  “ retreated,”  as  the  phrase  is  when 
Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction’s  jaws  into  tho  devil’s  den ; 

But  Johuson  was  a clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  “ to  cut  and  come  again,” 
And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 
Was  nothing  hut  a valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan,  a mere  novice,  whose 
More  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  of  flying, 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 
Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews, — 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 
Johnson  retiled  a little,  just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  cold  in  •*  shadows  of  Death's  valley.” 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a little  shelter’d  from  the  shot, 

Which  rain’d  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 
Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 
By  Christian  soldiery,  a single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

Me  found  a number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter’d 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call'd  on  ; and,  what’s  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  “ the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,”  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  homo  1 * 3 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a bullet  or  a bomb. 

Ami  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 
Mak  e«  men,  liko  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove  ! he  was  a noble  fellow,  Johnson, 

And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 
Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness:  ho  could  kill  his 
Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Iler  steady  breath,  (which  some  mouths  the  same 
still  is :) 

Seldom  lie  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  bo  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  liko  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.  Though  their  lids  so 
Oft  aro  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind, 

But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 

Retire  a little,  merely  to  take  breath. 


1 intemloucr.  “ I can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  nmn  : 

Ilut  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  !" — llrnrij  JV.'i 

3 [ “ the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

The  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.”—  Hamlet. 

* [Talus, — the  slope  or  inclination  of  a wall,  whereby,  re- 
clining at  the  lop  so  as  to  fall  within  its  base,  the  thickness 
ia  gradua'.'.y  lessened  according  to  the  height.— Military  I)ic- 

Nsmyl 


XLL 

But  Johnson  only  ran  olF.  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

| Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn, 

W hich  Hamlet  tells  ns  is  a pass  of  dread.* 

To  Jack,  howe’er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern: 

His  soul  (liko  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  iiving  as  on  wire, 

And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLII. 

Egad!  they  found  tho  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 
To  fly  from,  mnlgrl  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 
i \\  hich  fills  a regiment  (besides  their  pay. 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough) — 
They  found  on  their  return  the  scIi-auuc  welcome, 

W hich  made  some  think,  and  others  knotc , a hell  come. 

XLIII. 

They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sickle, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life’s  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash’d  them  like  a flail, 

Or  a good  boxer,  into  a sad  piekle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 
Upon  tho  head,  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 

The  Turks  behind  the  truverses  and  flanks 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks : 
However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels, 

That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper’d, 
Reach’d  the  interior  talus’  of  the  rampart  J 

XI.V. 

First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a do7.en 
Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  us,  like  pitch  or  rosin. 

Flame  was  shower’d  forth  almve,  as  well ’s  below, 
So  that  yon  scarce  could  say  who  last  had  chosen, 
The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet 

XLVI. 

But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  their  advance 
W as  favor d by  an  accident  or  blunder: 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohorn’s  ignorance 
Had  pulisado’d  in  a way  you’d  wonder 
To  seo  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France — 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under) — 
Right  in  tho  middlo  of  the  parapet 
Just  named,  theso  palisades  were  primly  6ct:* 


4 ["  Appellant  ceuxdeschasscursquietaientautourdemoi 

cri  asscz  grand  nombre,  Je  m’avanrai  ct  reconnus  ne  m’Ctre 
point  trompC  dans  nion  catcul : cVtait  cn  cflet  cette  eolonne 
qui  A Pinstanl  parvenait  an  sommei  lu  rempart.  Ims  Tares 
do  derriere  les  travers  et  les  dunes  tes  bastions  voisins  fa- 
saicul  snr  elle  tin  feu  tris-vif  do  canon  et  de  monsqueterie. 
Je  gravis,  nvec  les  gens  qui  m’avaient  suivi,  le  talus  iite- 
ricur  du  rempart."—  Hitt,  dt  la  X.  H p.  211.) 

4 [“  Ce  fut  dans  cet  instant  quo  je  reconnus  combicn  l’ig- 
norance  du  constructcur  des  palissades  etait  important* 
pour  nous ; car,  comrae  elles  Otaienl  places  an  milieu  da 
parapet,”  tic.— Ibid.  p.  211.] 
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XLVII. 

So  that  on  either  aide  some  nine  or  ten 

Pace*  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 
To  march  ; a great  convenience  to  our  men, 

At  least  to  ail  those  who  were  left  alive. 

Who  thus  could  form  u line  and  fight  again ; 

And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 
Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  gram  blades.1 * * 

XLVII  I. 

i Among  the  first, — I will  not  say  th e firat, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
1 Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  friends  ns  well  ns  allied  nations: 

I Tim  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  putirncc, 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Was  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too 

XL1X. 

. And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow.  Gueiseuau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  “ au"  and  **  ow," 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe9 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
' As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 

The  Duke,  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
] His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 

| Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 


But  never  mind  ; — *•  God  save  the  king!”  and  kings  ! 

, For  if  he  don’t,  I doubt  if  men  will  longer— 

[ l think  I hear  a little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger: 

'Hie  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 
I So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting. — and  the  mob 
At  last  full  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

i LI. 

| At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swear?,  and  then, 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  ’gainst  a giant ; 

I At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men  [pliant. 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
Then  comes  the  “ tug  of  war — ’twill  come  again, 

I rather  doubt ; and  I would  fain  say  “ fie  ou’t,” 

| If  I had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell’s  pollution. 

LI  I. 

But  to  continue : — I say  not  the  first, 

But  of  the  find,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 
Walk’d  o’er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  ns  if  mused  [one 
Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  n new’ 
To  him,  and  1 should  hope  to  wins/.  The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 
Pervaded  him — although  a generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feuture. 


1 [“  II  y avait  de  ehaque  cflte  neufft  dlx  pieds  sur  lesquels 

on  pouvait  marcher  . et  les  soldnts,  anrt'-s  Mrc  months,  nvai- 
ent  pti  se  ranger  commodCment  sur  respare  extSrieur,  qui 
I nr  s’th-va  que  d'a-peu-pres  deux  pieds  au-de&sus  du  niveau 
de  la  terre.*— Hist,  de  hi  ,V.  R.  p.  21 1 .) 

1 fh  has  been  a favorite  assertion  with  almost  all  the 

French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  on 

Itne  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 

UP  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Karon  Muffling  has  given 

the  .zest  explicit  testimony,  “ that  the  battle  eoutd  have 

■worded  no  favorable  result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 

Prussians  had  never  come  up.”  The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


LIII. 

And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman's  breast, 

Even  front  a child,  fell  like  u child  ; howe'er 
The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  lie  confess'd, 

To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  oven  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

“ Observe  your  lover  when  he  learnt  your  arms 
But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  hud  charms, 

LIV. 

Unless  compcll’d  by  fute,  or  wave,  or  wind, 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  anil  flume: 

I And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  hen*  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place. 

I Dash'd  on  like  a spurr’d  blood-horse  in  a race. 


I So  w’ua  his  blood  stirr'd  while  ho  found  resistance, 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 

I Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 

The  lightest  being  the  safest:  at  a distance 
He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o’er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

The  General  Laacy,  who  had  been  hard  press’d, 
Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
! As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  caine  as  if  just  dropp’d  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Juan,  who  w’Ofl  nearest  him,  address’d 
His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 

Not  reckoning  him  to  lie  a “ base  Brzonmn,”9 
(As  Pistol  calls  it,)  but  a young  Livonian.4 * * * * 

LV1I. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  au  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command  ; 

For  seeing  one  w ith  ribands  black  and  blue. 

Stars,  medals,  mid  a bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  ill  tones  which  seem’d  to  thank, 

He  recognised  an  officer  of  rank. 

LVIII. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ; and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a shriek 
Rings  o’er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a word  can  break 

Upon  the  car,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church -bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan, yell,  prayer. 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 


must  lie  divided— the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.— Sir  Walter 
Scott.  J 

* [Pistol’s 44  Re  tonic  n"  is  a corruption  of  tiwjnia  a needy 
man— metaphorically  (at  least.'  a scoundrel.} 

4 [*•  Le  (i£n  ral  Lascy,  voyant  arriver  uncor;*,  s Apropos 
A son  secour,  s’avanca  vers  Poffieier  qui  I’avait  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  I.ivonicn.  Ini  fit,  en  Allernaml,  le* 
eomplimens  les  plus  flaneurs  ; le  jeuue  militaire  de  Bur  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parfaitoimnt  cettc  langue,  v repondit 
avec  sa  modestie  ordinaire.”—  Hist,  de  la  ,V.  R p 211.' 
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LIX. 

I And  therefore  all  w*e  have  related  in 


BYRON’S  WORKS. 


I Two  long  o ttaves,  pain'd  in  a little  minute ; 

! But  in  the  name  small  minute,  ovary  sin 

( 'ontrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

'I  he  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din. 

Grew  dunih,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a linnet, 

As  soon  ns  thunder,  ’midst  the  general  noise 
i Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice  ! 

| , LX. 

The  town  was  enter  d.  Oh  eternity! — 

••tiud  made  the  country,  uud  mail  made  the  town,” 

: So  ("owper  says — -uud  1 begin  to  be 

Of  Ins  opinion,  when  I see  cast  down 
I Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

! All  walls  men  know,  uud  many  never  known; 
j And  pondering  on  the  present  uud  the  past. 

To  deem  tho  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last : — 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla1  the  man-slayer. 

Who  passes  for  iu  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  iu  our  fares  stare, 

Tho  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

| Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere; 

For  killing  nothing  but  a bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy’d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze.* 

LX  II. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude;  Health  shrank  not  from  him — for 
Her  home  is  iu  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  heart*  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.  The  present  csise  in  (mint  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  niucty ; 

LXIII. 

And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  tho  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  pood  fame, 

Without  which  glory's  but  a tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 

Which  hate  nor  envy  <^er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  Nature,  or  tho  Man  of  Ross  run  wilJ 

LX  IV. 

’Ti*  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  olf,  for  a station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  easo  ;* 
The  inconveikicnco  of  civilization 

Is,  that  yon  neither  can  Is*  pleased  nor  please ; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 

He  show'd  himself  as  kind  os  mortal  can. 


LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone:  around  him  grew 
A sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chose, 

Whose  young,  nnawaken'd  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a trace 
Oil  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  face 
' The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 

. And  fresh  as  is  a torrent  or  a tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions, 

Because  their  thoughts  hud  never  been  the  prey 
Of  cure  or  gain ; the  green  woods  were  their  portions ; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distorts;  *; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage ; and  their  rifles. 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers  ; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil ; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encu..  jjaiv, 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVII  I. 

So  much  for  Nature: — by  wuy  of  variety, 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  Civilization  ! 

And  the  sweet  cousequenoe  of  large  society, 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot’s  desolation. 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety. 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration. 

The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore, 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd:  first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another ; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  cimetor,  and  babe  and  mother 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  upbraid 
.Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  begun  to  smother 
Tho  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where  foot  by  foot 
The  mudden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterward  beat  buck 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now : 

He  was  a jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe, 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  *ia*e  ;* 
But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take: 


1 1 i.See  anti,  p.  471.] 

’1“  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boon,  who  wu  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  first  set- 
tk* incut  of  Kentucky,  II  of  Hus  turn.  It  is  said,  that  lie  u 
I now  . 1*1*,)  itt  the  age  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  chase 
I two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of 
civilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  aehosen  spot,  beyond  the 
i Missouri,  which,  after  him,  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of 
| the  reach,  ns  he  flattered  himself,  ot  intrusion;  but  white 
men,  even  there,  encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago, 
he  went  back  two  hundred  miles  farther.”— Ihrkbeek's  Notes 

on  A merit  o.  J 

J [“  Such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  backwoods- 
men, and  so  averse  arc  their  habits  from  those  of  a civilized 
neighborhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Daniel  Boon,  who  about  fifty 
different  times  has  shifted  hm  abode  westward,  a*  civilization 
approached  his  dwelling,  w hen  asked  the  cause  of  his  fre- 
quent change,  replied,*  I think  it  tune  to  remove,  when  I can 
no  longer  fell  a tree  for  fuel,  so  that  its  top  will  lie  within  a 
few  yards  of  my  cubui.'  " — Quarrel  Rttuw,  vol  xtix. 

F-  14.]  | 

* f“  Parmi  le*  colonnes,  line  ife  celles  qu:  souffnreut  le  j 
plus  etait  commandee  par  le  General  Koutouzow, ; an  jour  ' 
] d’hui  Prince  de  Smolensko.)  Ce  brave  miiitaire  rrunit  | 
l'lntrepidite  4 tin  grand  nombre  de  rc>nna]«Mtuces  acquiscs  , j 
il  tnarche  au  feu  arec  In  mcme  aaiete  qu*il  va  a une  tete , | 
ll  suit  commander  avee  nutnnt  de  sang  froid  tin'll  ticploio 
d'esprit  et  d'amabilitC  dans  le  commerce  habitue  1 de  la  vie.’’  j 
—Hut.  de  la  XouveUe  Rustle , tom.  111.  p.  5J13.J 
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I TAX  I. 

j For  having  thrown  himself  into  a ditch, 

Follow'd  iu  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddlo  greatly  did  enrich, 

He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears 
| But  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch, 

(’Monifst  other  deaths  the  General  Kihaupierre's 
Was  much  regretted,)  for  the  Moslem  men 
Throw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.1 * 

LXXII. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 
To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wauder’d  up  and  down  as  in  a dream, 

Until  they  reach’d,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 

That  which  a portal  to  their  eye#  did  seem, — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 
Where  threo  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.3 

LXXII  I. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 
After  the  taking  of  the  “ Cavalier,”3 
Just  as  Koutousow’s  most  “ forlorn”  of  “ hopes” 

Took,  hko  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear. 
Open’ll  the  gate  call’d  “ Ivilia,”  to  the  groups* 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near, 

Sliding  knee-deep  iu  lately  frozen  mud, 

Now  thaw’d  into  a marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacqnes — 

(I  don’t  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses’  bucks, 

Alia  no  great  dilettanti  ill  to|Xigraphy 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
| Their  chiefs  to  order, — were  all  cut  to  pieces.4 

LXXV. 

! Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder’d 
Ujh)ii  them,  ne’ertholosB  had  reach’d  the  rampart,* 
j And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder’d 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd  ; 

I But  as  it  happens  to  bravo  men,  they  blunder'd — 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper’d, 
j Only  to  draw  them  ’twixt  two  bastion  corners,1 * * * 
From  whence  they  ssVied  on  those  Christian  Boomers. 


i [“  Ce  brave  Kcvmizow  se  jfeta  dans  le  fosse,  fot  suivi 
dcs  siens,  e;  ne  nene..  \ jusqu’t*  i haut  du  parapet  qu’apres 
i avoir  eprouve  des  difficult**  uicroyables.  (Le  brigadier 
, fUbaupicrre  purdit  la  vie  dans  cette  occasion : it  avait  ,lix« 
l’estimc  generate,  et  *■»  *.nort  occ&sionna  beaucoup  de  re- 
grets.) LesTures  acco  *arcnt  en  grand  nombre ; cette  mul- 
- Utiido  repoiissa  deux  fois  le  general  jusqu’au  fosse.” — lh*i. 
de  la  Xouoclle  lluefie,  p.  212.] 

s [*•  Quclqnes  troupes  Husscs,  emportees  par  le  courant, 

n'ayant  pu  dabanpier  stir  le  terrein  qu’on  letir  avait  pre- 
sent,” &c. — Ibid.  p.  213.) 

* [A  •*  Cavalier”  is  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 

rily in  the  gorge  of  a bastion,  bordered  with  a iKtrapel,  and 
cut  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  its  capa- 
city.—.If  t/u.  Die/.) 

« [.  . “ longerent  le  rampart,  apres  la  prise  du  cavalier, 
i ct  ouyrirent  la  porte  dite  de  Kilia  utix  soldats  du  General 

Koutouzow.”—  Hist.  de  la  ,V.  11.  p.  213.) 

* (“II  etait  rdscrvi-  mix  Kozaks  de  cornbler  de  leur  corps 
la  part ie  du  fosse  oii  ils  coinbattaicut ; leur  colonne  avait 
etc  (iivisee  eutre  MM.  Platow  ct  d’Orlow  . ."—Ibid. 
p.  213.] 

a [.  “ La  premiere  partie,  devant  se  joindre  n la  gauche 

da  General  Arsenieu,  fut  foudroyee  par  le  feu  ties  batteries, 
et  parvint  neanmoins  au  haut  du’  rempart.”— Ibid.  p.  213.] 

» [“  Les  Turcs  la  laisserent  un  |>eu  s’avancer,  dans  la 


LXXV  I. 

Then  being  tiinen  by  the  tail — a taking 
Futal  to  hisho|>s  as  to  soldiers — these 
, Cossncques  were  all  cut  oil’ as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a short  lease — 

But  perish’d  without  shivering  or  shaking. 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap’ll  carcasses 
O’er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March’d  with  the  bravo  battalion  of  Polouzki : — * 

LXXVIL 

This  valiant  man  kill’d  all  the  Turks  bo  met, 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,9 *  w‘-o  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  e ;.y  burn. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  ’twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  unnies  would  have  cause  to  mourn: 
j ’Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch, 
i For  ono  would  not  retreat,  nor  t’other  flinch. 

LXXVIIL 

Another  column  also  sillier*  d much 

And  here  wo  may  remark  with  the  i.jglonau, 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on  j 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on,  J 
They  sometimes,  with  a hankering  for  existence. 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a foolish  distance.”’ 

LXXIX. 

A junction  of  the  General  Meknop’s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again  ; 

And  though  the  Turk's  resistance  was  sublime, 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskicr 
Defended  at  a price  extremely  dear.11 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 

Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  hint  good  quarter, 

A word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskicrs, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  country’s  tears, 

A savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  oflicer,  who  wish’d 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish’d : t 


ville,  et  firent  ileux  sorties  par  les  angles  saillans  de  bas- 
tions.”— Hint,  de  la  X.  R.  tom.  ii.  p.  213.] 

* [“  Alors,  se  trouvant  prise  en  queue,  elle  fut  Ceras/c ; 
ce|>eudu!it  le  Lieutenant-colonel  \ esouskoi,  qui  cumman- 
diut  la  reserve  composee  d'un  batuillon  du  regiment  de 
Polozk,  traveisa  le  fosse  sur  les  cadavres  des  Kozaks  ...”  : 
—Ibid.  p.  212.) 

» (.  . . “ et  exterminn  tons  les  Turcs  qu’il  cut  en  t*te:  ce 
brave  homme  fut  tue  pendant  l'action.” — Ibid.  p.  213.) 

f*  I/autve  partie  dcs  Kozaks,  qu’Orlow  eouuuandait,  | 
soiiffrit  de  la  manierc  la  plus crtielle : elle  attaqua a niuintes  i 
reprises,  fut  souvent  repottssee,  et  perdu  les  deux  tiers  de  i 
son  inondc.  Kt  e’est  ici  le  lieu  de  placer  une  observation,  que  ! 
nous  prcuons  dans  les  mCmoires  qui  nous  guident ; elle  fait  • 
remarquer  combien  il  est  mal  vu  de  donner  beaucoup  de  car- 
touches aux  soldats  qui  doivent  einporter  un  poste  de  vive 
force,  et  par  consequent  ou  labaionnettc  doit  pnncipaleuient 
agir : ils  jjonsent  nc  devoir  se  servir  de  cette  derntere  arme, 
que  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  CpuisCes : dans  cette  persua- 
sion, ils  retardent  leur  tnarche,  et  rcstent  plus  long-temps 
exposes  au  canon  et  it  la  mitraille  de  Pcniieim."—  Ibid.  p.  214.] 

11  (“La  junction  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop — (le  general  : 
etant  mal  second*  fut  tue)—  sVtant  efleoluee  avee  celle  qui 
I’avoisinait,  ees  eolonnes  attaquerent  un  bastion,  et  eprou- 
verent  nn  resistance  opinintre ; mais  bientbt  des  ms  de 
victoire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  ct  le  bastion  est 
einportc  : le  seraskier  defendait  cette  partie." — Ibid.  p.  214.] 
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BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto  mi. 


LXXXVII. 


For  nil  tho  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead 
Ou  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission. 

Begun  to  lav  nhout  with  steel  and  lead — 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions : not  a single  head 
j Was  spared  : — three  thousund  Moslems  perish'd  hero, 
I And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Scraskier.’ 


The  city’s  taken,  but  not  render’d  ! — No ! 

There’s  not  a Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword 
The  Mood  may  gush  out,  ns  the  Danube’s  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall ; but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe: 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victor}'  is  roar’d 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 
Of  the  lust  foe  b echo’d  by  hb  own. 


LXXXII. 

The  city’s  taken — only  part  by  port — 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore:  there’s  not  n street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart. 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shull  cease  to  beat.* 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile’s  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engender'd  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIIL 

A Ru*Mun  officer,  in  martial  tread 
Over  a heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Kvc  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled, 
And  howl’d  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a meal — 

The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 

As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 


LXXXVIII. 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  tho  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavish’d  everywhere, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  tho  scarlet  lw.es 
When  the  stripp’d  forest  bows  to  tho  bleak  air, 
And  groans  ; and  thus  tho  peopled  city  grieve*. 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare  • 

But  still  it  fulls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters, 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winters 

LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  ’tis  not 
My  cue  for  any  time  to  bo  terrific  ; 

For  checker’d  us  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad.  and  worse,  alike  prol  r*: 

Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific  ; — 
Without,  jr  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes. 

I sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 


LXXXI  V. 

; A dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  fool 
Of  a too  o’er  him,  snatch’d  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tenden  which  is  most  acute — 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modern  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through *t 
Ho  made  tho  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 
Even  with  his  life — for  (but  they  lie)  ’tis  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  tho  sever’d  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  ’tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

! For  the  Turk’s  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a skewer. 

And  lef.  >im  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim’d  : 

! Tho  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
| More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe, 
i Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  t • - let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

j But  then  the  fact’s  a fact — and  'tis  the  part 
Of  a true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene’er  he  can  ; for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  tho  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  llic  mart 
For  what  is  sometimes  call’d  poetic  diction. 

And  that  outrageous  nppetito  for  lies 
Which  Sal  an  angles  with  for  souls,  like  flies. 


xc. 

And  one  good  action  in  tho  midst  of  crimes 
Is  “ quite  refreshing,”  in  the  affected  phrase 
Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways, 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 

A little  scorch’d  at  present  with  the  blaze 
Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 

Upon  a taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  slaughter’d  men,  a yet  warm  group 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  tliis  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull’d  in  bloody  rest4 

XCII. 

Two  vlllanons  Coasocques  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match’d  with 
them. 

The  rudest  hmte  that  roams  Siberia’s  wild 
Has  feelings  pure  and  polish’d  as  a gem, — 

The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  m mild  ; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  ? 
Their  natures?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  artH  to  teach  their  subjects  \c  destroy  ? 


> r . . . “un  offieicr  do  marine  Anglais,  vent  le  faire  pri- 
•omuer,  et  rerun  un  coupdc  pistolet  qui  lvtcnd  roide  mort.” 
—Hut.  dr  la  .V.  K.  p.  214.) 

* (“  I.es  Russes  parent  trois  millcTurcs  au  fil  <le  IV- pee ; 
seize  baioimcltes  j>erceiit  n la  font  le  sCraskier." — /*,,«/. 
p.  214.) 

* ["  La  ville  est  ernportee : l'imnge  ile  la  mort  et  do  la 
destruction  sc  repnsentede  tuus  les  c6ti*s;  1c  soldnt  furieux 

n'ecoute  plus  la  voix  de  ecs  ofliciers,  il  nc  respire  quo  le 


rnmnee  ; allure  de  sang,  tout  est  indifferent  pom  lui  *— 

| Hut.  Sr  la  JV.  R.  p.  214.] 

« (“Je«auvai  la  vie  :l  une  fdledc dix  an*. dont  I’mtorcnre  I 
et  lu  candour  formaient  un  contrast#  bien  frappnnt  nvec  h 
race  de  lout  re  qm  m'environnait.  En  nrnvaiu  sur  le  bu 
tion  on  commcn^a  le  carnage,  j’apperrus  un  frroupe  de  qua 
tre  fe mines  egorgCes,  entre  iesquellcs  cct  enfant,  d’uur  fig 
ure  charm  mite,  etierchait  un  usiln  eontre  la  fitretir  dc  deux 
Kozaks  qui  etaient  sur  le  point  do  .a  massacrer.**— Due  di 
Uicuklikv.  See  Hut.  it*  la  Xouv.  Ryu.  tom.  tu.  p.  317.) 
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Canto  viii. 


DON 


XCIII. 

Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head, 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright, 
Her  hidd’-u  fuco  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead 
When  Juan  caught  a glimpse  of  thin  sud  sight, 

I shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said. 

Because  it  might  not  solace  “ ears  |»olite 
But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  hacks, 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cotwacques. 

xciv. 

One’s  hip  lie  slash’d,  nnd  split  the  other’s  shoulder. 
And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek, 
If  there  might  bo  chinirgeons  who  could  solder 
The  wounds  they  richly  merited,*  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain  : while  waxing  colder 
As  he  turn’d  o’er  each  pate  and  gory  cheek, 

Don  Jtinu  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

xcv. 

And  sho  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  faco 
A slender  streak  of  blotxi  announced  how  near 
Her  fate  hud  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 
Had  acarr'd  her  brow,  and  lelt  its  crimson  trace, 
As  tho  lust  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear  ;* 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 

And  gazed  on  Juau  with  a wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix’d 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 

In  Juan’s  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix’d 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  somo  mischance 
Unto  his  protegee:  while  hers,  transfix’d 
With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a trance, 

A pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face. 

Like  to  a lighted  alabaster  vase  ; — 


XI  VII. 

Up  come  John  Johnson,  (I  will  not  say  “ J/trk" 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  nn  attack 

On  cities,  us  hath  been  the  present  case :) 
j Up  Johnson  cainc,  with  hundreds  at  his  buck, 
Kxelwiuing: — •‘.Juau!  Juan!  On,  boy  ! brace 
your  arm,  and  I’ll  hot  Moscow  to  a dollar. 

That  you  ur  J I will  win  St.  George's  collar.4 

XCVIIL 

“Tho  Semskicr  is  knock’d  upon  the  head, 

But  the  si  one  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
Tho  old  Pacha  sits  among  somo  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  ’midst  the  din 
Of  our  artillery  and  his  own  : *tis  said 
Our  kill’d,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lie  round  the  battery : but  still  it  batters, 

And  grape  iu  volleys,  like  a vineyard,  scatters. 


XCIX. 

“Then  up  uitli  me  !” — But  Juan  auswer’d,  “ Look 
Upon  tiiis  child — I saved  her — must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance ; hut  jtoint  ine  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  sho  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 


JUAN.  703 


| And  I am  with  you.’* — Whereon  Johnson  took 

A glance  around — and  shnigg’d — and  twitch’d  hie 
sleeve 

And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied.  “ You’re  right ; 
Poor  thing  ! what's  to  be  done  ! I’m  puzzled  quite.”  | 

c. 

Said  Juan — “ Whatsoever  is  to  lie 

Done,  1*11  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a good  deal  more  than  we.” — 

Quoth  Johnson — “ Neither  will  I quite  ensure  ; 

But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously.” — 

Juan  replied — “ At  least  l will  endure 
WhnteVr  is  to  be  borne — but  not  re-sign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.” 

Cl. 

Johnson  saiel — “Juau,  we've  no  time  to  lose : 

The  child’s  a pretty  child — a very  pretty — 

I never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  ! now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  nnd  pity ; — 
Hark  ! how  the  roar  increases  J — no  excuse 
Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  u city ; — 

I should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  hut. 

By  God  ! we’ll  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut.” 

CII. 

But  Juan  was  immoveable  ; until 
Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way. 

Pick’d  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 
Such  ns  lie  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  !>e  shot  on  the  next  day ; 

But  if  she  were  deliver’d  safe  and  sound. 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

CUT. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  pro)M>rtinn  with  their  comrades  ; — then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder. 

Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men: 

And  yet  the  rot  rush'd  eagerly — no  wonder, 

For  they  were  healed  with  the  hope  of  gain, 
i A thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day — 

J No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 

1 And  such  is  victory',  and  such  is  rnan ! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so  ; — God 
May  have  uuother  name  for  half  wc  scan 
I As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
j But  to  our  subject : a bravo  Turtar  khan — 

Or  “ sultan,”  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  nil  : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  byjfre  brave  sons,  (such  is  polygamy, 

That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none  • 
Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy,) 

He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 
While  courage  clung  but  to  a single  twig.— Am  1 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove’s  son  ? 

Neither — but  a good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  tho  van.* 


i [“  But  never  uirniion  hell  to  ears  poll. c.**— Pose  | 
a (**  Ce  spectacle  in’nttira  bientot,  ct  je  n'liCsjt.u  nas, 
j romme  on  pent  lc  enure,  a prendre  entre  me*  bras  n-tte  in* 
fortunee,  quo  lea  barb. ires  voulaient  y poursuivre  encore. 
J'sus  oien  do  la  peine  a me  rutemr  el  a ne  pas  iwrcer  res  mi-  | 
seraoies  du  sabre  quo  je  tennis  suspend u sur  leur  tele  — jc  ; 
me  contentai  ccpcmtant  de  les  eloigner.  non  Mint  leur  pro-  • 
I diguer  les  c~ups  el  les  injures  qu'ils  menlaieut.  . . " — I 
- Rtcaiusuj 


I J’eus  le  plaisir  d’npperfevoir  quo  ma  petite  pri- 

1 sonnicre  n'avait  d’autre  mal  riu’une  con  pure  teghe  quo  lui 
avait  fade  an  visage  ic  mi- me  ler  qui  avuit  neree  sa  mere.”— 
Richeukc.) 

« A Russian  military  order. 

* [“  Le  sultan  p rit  dans  Paction  en  brave  homme,  digne 
d'nn  mnlleur  dost  in  ; ce  f*’t  lui  qui  rallia  les  Tun’s  lor>que 
l’ennerni  oe net rn  dans  k Mace  ; ce  sultan,  d'unr  vnleui 
Cprouvfc' , surpassait  en  gCnOrosite  les  plus  civilises  de  sa 
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Canto  viii. 


CVI. 

To  take  him  won  III©  point. — The  truly  brave, 

Wlmi  they  hi'holil  the  brave  oppress'd  with  odds, 
Are  touch'd  with  a desire  lo  shield  and  save ; — 

A mixture  of  wild  beasts  aud  demi-gud* 

Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Now  moved  with  pity:  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 

Companion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVH. 

But  he  would  not  ho  taken,  and  replied 
To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  ut  Bonder.1 
His  live  brave  Ik»vs  no  Icra  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  tin*  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 

As  being  a virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 

Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  light  as  might  form  an  a | mingy 
For  them  iu  saving  such  a desjierate  fin* — 

He  bow'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  skeptics;  aud  witli  cuwes 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  hud  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson  ; whereupon  they  fell, 

The  first  with  Nighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 

Upon  his  angry  sultunship,  pell-mell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  ii  pertinacious  infidel, 

Aud  pour’d  iiimui  him  aud  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a saudy  plain 

cx. 

That  drinks  mid  still  is  dry.  At  lust  they  perish’d — 
His  second  son  was  lcve||*d  by  a shot  ; 

Ilis  third  was  sabred  ; and  the  fourth,  most  cherish’d 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot; 

Tin*  fifth,  who,  by  a Christian  mother  nourish'd, 

Hud  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not, 
Because  deform’d,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom. 

To  save  a siro  who  blush’d  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a sconier  of  the  Nuzareue 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick’d  out  for  a martyr, 

W ho  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 


! And  that’s  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scan 
A field  of  battle’s  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  l>ody, 

, You’ll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloody. 

CXIIT 

Your  honris  also  have  a natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men. 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  im-astire 
Aud  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dun  again, 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  hud  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a bachelor  now  and  then. 

Aud  thus  your  houri  {it  may  lie)  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

I Thus  the  young  khan,  with  honris  in  his  sight. 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides,  | 

: But  bravely  rush’d  oil  his  first  heavenly  night. 

In  short,  howe’er  our  better  faith  derides, 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight,  . 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be-  I 
Whereas,  if  all  he  true  we  hear  of  heaven  [sides, — [ 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

cxv. 

So  fully  flush’d  the  phantom  011  his  eyes. 

That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  iii*  heart, 

He  shouted  **  Allah  aud  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  a]»art, 

I And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a ceaseless  sunrise,  dart: — 

! With  prophets,  honris,  angels,  saints,  descried 
Iu  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died: 

CXVI. 

I But  with  a heavenly  rapture  oil  his  face, 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  see 
| Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race 

W ho  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously — 

When  he  lie  he  Id  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a fell’d  tree, 

Paused  for  a moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
, A glance  on  that  slain  sou,  his  first  and  last 

CXV1I. 

The  soldirrs,  who  beheld  him  drop  Iiis  point, 

Stopp'd  ns  if  once  more  willing  to  conci-de 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  “ aroynt !’’ 

As  he  lwfor©  had  done.  He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs:  his  heart  was  out  of  joint, 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken^  like  a reed. 

As  he  look’d  down  iqmii  his  children  gone, 

And  felt — though  dono  with  life-lie  was  alone.'* 


Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won’t  take  quarter 
On  earth,  in  Paradise ; and  when  ouen  seen. 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures, 

Do  just  whato’er  they  plcuso,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXII. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
In  heaven  I know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a fine  young  mau 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  Jess ; 


I 


CXVIII. 

But  'twas  a transient  tremor: — with  a spring 
Upon  thf*  Italian  steel  his  breast  he  flung, 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 

Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies:  lie  clung 
Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 

Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young; 
And  throwing  back  a dim  look  on  his  sons, 

In  one  wide  wound  pour’d  forth  his  soul  at  onco. 


I 


i nation : cinj  dc  sex  fils  enuibattnietn  AsescAirs.il  les  cn- 
1 cuuruRCail  par  son  exeinple."— Hut  it  la  .V.  K.  tom.  iii. 
p.  215  J 

| i [••  At  Berilrt,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa,  Charles 
| gavi  n . J'.i  ot  that  unreasonable  obstma«*)N  which  ooca-  j 
i stoned  ail  Ins  misfortune'  in  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write 
to  tin*  grand  vizier,  accordion  lo  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 

: he  said  it  was  beneath  his  digmty.  The  same  obstinacy  j 


placed  him  necessarily  at  variance  with  all  the  ministers 
of  Hie  Porte.”— Voltaire. J 

s(**Ces  cinq  fil*  furent  tons  tuts  sous  ees  veux  : il  n* 
rc'-sa  jKiint  dc  sc  bftttre,  repondit  par  des  coups  dr  sabre  mix 
projMiMtions  de  sc  rendre,  el  lie  fut  utteint  du  coup  mortei 
qu’aprrs  avoir  abattu  dc  sa  main  heaucoupdc  Kozaks  des 
plus  aelmrnesii  sa  nnse  ; le  rente  de  sa  trovpe  fut  massa-  5 
crt."—Hut.  de  la  *V.  H.  p.  213  ] * 
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CXIX. 

’Tis  strange  enough — tho  rough,  tough  soldier* *,  who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
I Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through. 
And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 

1 Touch’d  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew. 

Were  melted  for  a moment : though  no  tear 
Flow’d  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 

i 'I  hey  honor’d  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

* 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  oastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 

Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post: 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 

And  baffled  tho  assaults  of  all  their  host 
At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city’s  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a bey 
To  answer  Ribas’  summons  to  give  way.1 

CXXI. 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg’d,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  tho  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 
Tobacco  on  a little  carpet; — Trey 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ; — yet  looking 
With  martial  stoicism,  naught  seem’d  to  annoy 
His  stern  jdnlosophy  ; but  gently  stroking 
His  beard,  he  pull'd  his  pipes  ambrosial  gales, 

As  if  ho  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.* 

CXXII. 

I The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter’d  now : 

His  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail’s  no  more  ! The  crescent’s  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o’er  tho  field, 

But  red  with  no  redefining  gore:  the  glow 
I Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  tho  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIII. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses  ; 

All  that  the  body  porpet rates  of  bad  ; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man’s  distresses; 
All  that  tho  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
j All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
I As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.1 


« [“  Quoique  le?  Rus»*«  foment  rCnandus  dans  la  ville,  le 
bastion  de  pierre  reslsisu.  encore;  it  Mail  dtlendu  par  un 
vtetllard,  pacha  a trots  queues,  et  commandant  les  forces  rt- 
unies  a Ismael  On  lui  proposa  nne  capitulation;  il  de- 
I mamla  si  le  n stc  de  la  ville  etait  rumpus ; snr  cottc  rC- 
| ponse.  il  autorisa  quelques-uns  de  ees  offieters  A capitnler 

■ avec  M.  de  llibas.  '—Hut.  Jt  la  A".  /{.  p.  2I5.J 

* Pendant  ce  colleque,  it  restadtendu  stir  des  tapis  places 
' sur  les  rttincs  dc  la  fortcressc.  funuint  su  pipe  avec  la  mime 
| tranquillity  ct  la  mime  iiidiffi-re.. -*  qucs'il  cutetu  itranger 
j a tout  ce  qui  sc  passnit.”— /M.  p 215.] 

i * (No  man  could  describe  tlw>  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
j ferocious  victors,  instead  of  being  struck  wiih  admiration  or 
respect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave  garrison,  were  so 
enraged  at  the  great  slaughter  of  their  fellows  which  Imd 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
< of  their  fury.  Ail  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
j 'Uitirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 

■ .be  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
i the  general  plunder,  marie  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Turks,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  waa  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery  ; 
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CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 

Wasfihown.und  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  anil  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helploM  man  or  two — 

What’s  this  in  one  unnihilatcd  city, 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  tics,  and  duties  grew? 
Cockneys  of  Isnidou ! Muscndins  of  Paris ! 

Just  {milder  what  a pious  pastime  war  is. 

exxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a Gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don’t  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  aftei  pines. 
Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 

Are  bints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 
Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley’s  glory. 

CXXVI. 

But  still  there  is  unto  a patriot  nation. 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  k g, 

A subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 

Bear  it,  yo  Muses,  on  your  brightest  whig! 

Howe’er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 

Strip  vour  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
(vaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVI  I. 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  ! 

Fur  flash’ll  her  burning  towers  o’er  Danube's  stream, 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  water*  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ; but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mantl’d  the  wall. 

Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all  !4 

CXXVI  1 1. 

In  one  thing  ne’ertheloss  ’tin  fit  to  praiso 
The  Rmdiuu  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-davs, 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic’s  tender,  so  shall  lie  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter’s  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste; — they  ravish’d  very  little. 


while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
ages were  so  choked  by  the  neaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  victors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder.— Da.  Lac- 
IlESCE,  in  Ann.  Heir,  for  1791.] 

* [“On  Cporgea  indistinctement,  on  saecagea  la  place;  et 
la  rage  du  vaiiiqueur  se  re  pa  ml  it  comine  un  torrent  furieux 

aui  a renverse  les  digues  qui  le  retenaient : persniinc  obtint 
e grace,  el  irrnlr  hint  mill'  hint  rent  soisante  Turcs  (HTirent 
dans  cette  joiirnCe  Uc  sang.” — Hut.  de  la  A ‘ouv.  Rus  tic,  tom. 
ui.  p.  214. 

“ Among  those  who  fell  were  a number  of  the  bravest, 
most  cxjicnenccd,  ami  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Gherai,  likew  ise  perished  with  the  rest.  A few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  record- 
ers and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  w hich  they  had  beheld. 
In  consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ot- 
toman commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail, 
amounted  id  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
teen."—Dh.  Laurexcb.] 
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Canto  viii. 


CXXIX. 

Milch  did  they  day,  more  plunder,  and  no  lew 
Mill’ll  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line  : — |>tit  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation. 

Take  towns  by  storm:  no  causes  can  I guess. 

Except  cold  wcuthcr  and  commiseration  ; 

Hut  ail  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 

Were  almost  us  much  virgins  as  before. 

exxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen’d  in  the  dark. 

Which  showM  u want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes. — besides  such  things  from 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a spark  [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste  : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 

Wen?  all  deflower’d  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  wlu»  had  fell  the  inconvenient  state 
Of  “single  blessedness,”  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 

Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

CXXXII 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heart)  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  enged) 

“ Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin !” 

But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  und  plunder  raged. 

There  was  small  leisure  for  supertluous  mu ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkurs* — I can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIII. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade.  [thatch 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon’s  roar  was  scarce  allay'd, 
With  Moody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  dispatch  ; 

And  lure  exactly  follows  what  lie  said:— 

**  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress!”  (l’otrerg 
Eternal  ! such  names  mingled  !)  *•  Ismail’s  ours.”1 

0XXX1V. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words, 

.Since  “ Menfc,  Meu&,  Tekel,”  and  **  (’pharsin.** 
Which  ^Mids  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  ...  Ip  me  ! I’m  but  little  of  a parson  : 

Wh;»t  Daniel  read  was  short -hand  of  the  lord’s,  ' 
Severe,  sublime ; the  prophet  wroto  no  f ree  on 
The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Russ  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o’er  u burning  city.* 


cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans, 

Which  few  will  sing,  1 trust,  but  none  forget  it — 

For  I will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth’s  tyrants.  Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones ; — 

But  ye— our  children’s  children  ! think  how  we 
Show’d  tchat  things  ir ere  before  the  world  was  freo ! 

CXXXYT. 

That  hour  is  not  for  us.  but  ’tis  for  you  : 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium, 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I thought  that  1 would  pen  you  ’em  ; 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too ! — 

Yet  if  perchance  rememlier’d,  still  disdain  you  ’em 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 

Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVII. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones. 

And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth’s  bones, 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could  see, 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stone* 

The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  lie  hio. 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a pyramid. 

CXXXVIII. 

Reader ! I have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  far 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.  You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 

And  rpir,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 

For  I have  drawn  much  less  with  n long  bow 
Than  my  forerunners.  Carelessly  I sing. 

But  Phcrbus  lends  me  now  and  theu  a string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  farther  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 

But  now  I chooso  to  break  off*  in  the  middle, 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail’s  stuhhoru  wall, 
While  Juan  is  sent  off*  with  the  dispatch. 

For  which  all  Petersburg)!  is  on  the  watch.* 

CXL. 

i This  special  honor  was  confcrr’d,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity— 
Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  npphn  o 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  iusauily 
Of  carnage, — and  I think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 


» In  the  original  Russian— 

**  Slava  bogu slava  vam  ’ 

Krepusl  Vzala  y i t tam 
a kind  of  couplet ; for  he  was  a poet. 

* [Mr.  Twedd.  ll,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  m the  Ukraine,  j 
says — **  lie  is  a most  extraordinary  character.  Hr  dines  j 
every  morning  about  nine.  lie  sleeps  almost  naked;  he 
affects  a perfect  indifference  to  heat  ui  d cold  ; and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review  ; 
his  troops,  m a thin  linen  jacket,  white  the  thermometer  of  ! 
Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  11m  manner* 
correspond  with  lus  minors.  * dined  with  him  this  morn-  I 
mg.  He  cried  to  tie  across  the  table,—*  Tweddetl  " (he 
generally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition.) 
■the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth— 1 have  just  received  a 


courier  from  Fuel  and.  The  Kin?  is  in  the  Tower;  and 
Sheridan,  Protector.’  A great  deal  of  hi*  whimsical  man- 
ner is  affected  lie  finds  that  it  sums  HI  j troop*,  and  the  peo- 
ple he  has  to  deal  with.  I asked  turn, if,  after  the  massacre 
at  Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  wiui  the  conduct  of  the 
day.  He  said  ho  went  home  und  wept  m his  tent.’’— Re- 
main*, p.  135.] 

J [“The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  d splay  of  the  bloody 
trophic*  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  seme  time  after  exhib- 
ited at  I’etcrsburgh,  was  unworthy  the  greatnes*.  the  mag- 
nanimity, and  the  high  charartrr  of  ih<  'mnress  Catherine. 
The  tragedy  should  have  closed  at  the  twielttsion of  *jie  last 
art  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  mo  » ,o  a desire  of  grat- 
ifying the  excessive  vanity  of  Prince  I*  nhin  w hich  was 
not  easily  s&ualed,  than  that  of  the  cm*-  *«r  b»r*elf  ” — Da 

LAUKE.NCt  ] 
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CXLI. 

| The  Moslem  orphan  wont  with  her  protector, 

For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless ; all 
] Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 

Hud  perish’d  in  the  field  or  i»y  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a spectre 

Of  what  it  had  been  ; there  the  Muezzin’s  call* 
To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  ! — and  Juan  wept, 
And  made  a vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept.3 


DON  JUAN. 

CANTO  THE  NINTH.* 


I. 

Oh,  Wellington  ! (or  “ Villainton”4 — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

Franco  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 

But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

Yon  have  obtain’d  great  pensions  and  much  praise: 
dory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  “ Nay  !”* 

II. 

I don’t  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Marinbt's  affair* — in  fact,  ’twas  shabby, 

And  like  some  other  things  won’t  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster’s  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  ’tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby ; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  teud  fast  to  zero, 
i In  fact  your  graco  is  still  but  a young  hero. 

I i [See  ante.  p.  32.} 

* [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  if  we  except  some  parts  of 
, the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a considerably  less  promotion 
; of  the  higher  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  Hut  m the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
i the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
j of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  no  falling  off  in  these  present 
• cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 
j mor,  and  that  felicitous  transition  “ from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,'’  so  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  wo  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.— Campbell.) 

3 (Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XL,  were  written  at  Pisa,  and  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1 823. 
We  extract  the  following  specimcr  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism : — 

*•  That  there  is  a great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  in  these 
. three  cantos  who  can  deny  ? What  can  be  i.-'ro  so  than  to 
‘ attack  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  personal  buffooneries— 
| bottomed  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 
malice  ? What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthy  of  eotiteinpt 
than  ttie  savage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  t lie 
Duke  of  Wellington  ! What  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
i mind  that  can  find  any  gratification  in  calling  such  a man  as 
| Southey  by  nicknames  t hat  one  would  be  ashamed  of  apply- 
ing to  a coal-heaver  » What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
trampling  upon  the  dust  of  Castlrrragh  ; Lord  Bvrou  ought 
to  know  that  ail  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  In  regarding  all 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insults 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

“Bat  still  Don  Juan  is.  without  exception,  the  first  of 
Lord  Byron’s  works.  It  is  by  far  the  most  original  in  point 
of  c<t nerptiun.  It  is  decidedly  original  in  point  of  lone.  It 
> contains  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written  ; and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed.  Frere  may  have  written  the 
itanza  eamcr  ne  may  have  written  it  more  carefully,  more 
i musically,  if  you  will : but  what  is  he  to  Byron  1 Where  is 
the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  the  lavish  luxury  of 
i genius  revelling  in  strength.  No:  no:  Don  Juan,  say  the 


III 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yft  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more  : 

You  have  repair’d  legitimacy’s  crutch, 

A prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  teslort; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtoi, 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better.) 

IV. 

You  are  “ the  best  of  cut-throats  :m — do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare’s,  and  not  misapplied: — 
War’s  a brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  suuctified. 

If  you  have  acted  once  a generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world’s  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I shall  be  delighted  to  leant  who, 

Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain’d  by  Waterloo? 

V. 

I am  no  flatterer — you’ve  supp’d  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too — ’tis  no  great  wonder. 

IIo  whoso  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a little  tired  of  thunder ; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder. 
Call’d  “ Saviour  of  the  Nations” — not  yet  saved, 

And  “ Europe's  Liberator” — still  enslaved.* 

VI. 

I’ve  done.  Now  go  and  dine  from  ofF  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 
A slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals:* 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  lute. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels: — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a little  to  the  nation. 


canting  world  what  it  will,  is  destined  to  bold  a permanent 
rank  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  re- 
ferred to  as  furnishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that 
vein  of  thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  bad)  which  distin- 
guishes a great  portion  of  the  thinking  ]>eoplc  of  our  time.” 
—Blackwood.} 

‘ [“  Faut  qu’  lord  Viilainton  ait  tout  pris. 

N’v  a plus  d’argent  dans  o’gucux  de  Paris.” — 

De  Bkranoer.] 

1 Query.  NVy  .’—Printer’s  Devil. 

® (The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  ISM, 
with  great  civility  by  ttie  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  lie  had  himself  presented  to  Bona-  i 
parte  during  the  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those 
of  that  faction,  m spile  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until 
the  restored  government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory in  Wifi.  In  1SI7,  lie  became  acquainted  at  Brussels 
w ith  one  Marine!,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  in  a conspiracy  i 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  fellow  I 
at  first  promised  to  discover  the  man  who  actually  shot  at  his  , 
Grace,  but,  oil  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would  say  noth- 
ing; and  laird  Kumaird’s  avowed  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Duke  was,  that  lie  did  not  jrrotect  this  creature  from  the 
French  police,  who,  not  doubling  that  he  had  la-on  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  his  Grace's  life,  arrested  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  tried  along  wuli  the  actual  assassin, 
and  both  were  acquitted  by  the  Parisian  jury.} 

7 (“Thou  art  the  best  o’ the  cut-throats.” — Macbeth,  act 
iii.  sc.  iii.] 

“ Vide  speeches  in  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Watc:Joo.  i 

3 “ I at  this  time  got  a post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four  j 
others.  We  wore  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a mess 
for  Lord  Wellington’s  hounds.  1 was  very  hungry,  and 
thought  it  a good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill 
while  we  broke  the  biscuit,— a tiling  I tiad  not  get  ^..r  some 
days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Sun  was  never 
once  out  of  my  mind  ; arid  I sighed,  as  1 fed  the  dogs,  over 
iny  humble  situation  and  my  ruined  hopes.”— Journal  of  a So'- 
dier  of  the  Till  Regiment  dunng  the  Bar  tn  Spam. 
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I do  t’t  moan  to  reflect — a man  so  great  as 
x You,  inyloid  duke ! is  far  above  reflection : • 
j The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cinciimutus, 

' With  modern  history  has  hut  small  connection 
i Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

I You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction  ; 

And  half  a million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear ! — I’m  sure  I mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scorn’d  great  recompenses: 
Epamiuondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 

Not  lerviug  even  his  funeral  expenses:' 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  naught  beside, 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men’s  is) *  * 
To  free  his  country : Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 

And  as  a high-soul’d  minister  of  state  is 
Renown’d  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.5 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Najioleon,  or  abused  it  more : 

You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  Mess’d  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  now — what  is  your  fame?  Shall  the  Muse  tune 
it  yo  ? 

Now — that  the  nibble’s  first  vain  shouts  arc  o’er? 
Go  ! hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country’s  cries ! 

Behold  the  world!  and  curse  your  victories ! 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 

To  yon  the  unflattering  Muse  deignB  to  iuscribo 
■ Tniths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gazettes, 

But  which  ’tis  time  to  teach  tiio  hireling  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country’s  gore,  and  debts, 

Must  be  recited,  and — without  a bribe. 

You  did  great  things;  but  not  being  great  in  mind, 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  maukiud. 

XI. 

Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o’er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a set  sun 

Which  still  clsewhero  may  rouse  a brighter  spring — 
] Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for: — look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all ! whose  threaten'd  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
j Mark ! how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath  ! 

XII. 

I Mark  ! how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are  ! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are : from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call’ll ; the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear, 
i But  still  he  smiles;  and  whether  near  or  far, 

) He  strips  from  man  that  mantle,  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's,)  his  incarnate  skin. 

White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 


> [“  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  founda- 
j turn  of  Ins  fame : in  Epauunondus,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
; united : force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigor  of 
mind,  contempt  of  nches.”— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.] 

1 s [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
1 and  fatr  aning  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
| ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  loernploy  arguments  which  they 
i know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments’  of  office,  almost  in  ev- 
ery department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  high- 
est, are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which 
the  situation  requires  Mr.  Tilt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no 


XIII. 

And  thus  Death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment. 

But  still  it  is  so:  and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  he  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  in  n smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spout 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  le«9  ample 
Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms — years  like  hours  ? 

XIV. 

“ To  be,  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question,” 

Says  Shukspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion- 
I am  neither  Alexander  nor  Ilepha-stion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fume  much  passion  ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a sound  digestion 
Than  Bonaparte’s  cancer: — could  I da«n  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a stomach — what  were  a good  name  ? 

XV. 

“ Oh  dura  ilia  messorum  !’’* — “ Oil 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers.'”  I translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  .Yver  flow. 

A peasant’s  sweat  is  worth  his  lord’s  estate : 

Lot  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent, 
lie  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

“ To  be.  or  not  to  bo?” — Ere  1 decide, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being. 

’Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 

And  deem,  because  wo  see,  we  are  all-sceing  : 

For  my  part,  I’ll  enlist  on  neither  side, 

Until  I see  both  sides  for  once  ugreeing. 

For  me,  I sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Rather  than  life  a mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 

“ Quo  senis-je  ?”*  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 

That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 

There’s  no  such  tiling  as  certainty,  that’s  plain 
As  any  of  Mortality’s  conditions  ; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we’re  about  in 
This  world,  I doubt  if  doubt  itself  he  doubting. 

XVIII. 

It  is  a pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho,6  on  a sea  of  speculation  ; 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat? 

Your  wise  men  don’t  know  much  of  navigation  ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tiro  : a calm  and  shallow  station  [gathers 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  aud 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderato  bathers. 


prodigal,  and  too  much  a man  of  business  to  have  expensive 
habits  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt : and  the  nation  discharged 
his  debts,  not  less  as  a mark  of  respect,  limn  ns  an  act  at 
justice.— Southey.] 

» [“  O,  dura  messorum  ilia !”  ice.  — Hoa.] 

* {See  Ifiographie  Universclle,  tom.  xix.  p.  434.) 

6 [Pyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  Elis,  was  in  continual  sns 
pense  of  judgment : he  doubted  of  everything;  never  made 
any  conclusion ; and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a 
subject,  and  investigated  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by  stnl 
doubting  of  its  evidence.— A un  Gel  ] 
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XIX. 

“ Bui  neaven,”  as  Cassio  says,  “ is  above  all — 1 
No  more  of  this,  then. — let  us  pray  !*  We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve’s  slip  and  Adam’s  fall, 

Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.  “ The  sparrow’s  full 
Is  special  providence,”1  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ; probably  it  perch’d 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search’d 

XX. 

Oh  ! ye  immortal  Clods ! what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh  ! thou,  too,  mortal  man ! what  is  philanthropy.? 
Oh  ! world,  which  was  und  is,  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 

And  yet  I know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ; lykan- 
I comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [ thropy * 

Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

1 But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 

• J.ike  Moses,  or  Melnncthon,  who  have  ne’er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  l>ody  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?  Because 
They  hate  me,  not  I them  : — and  here  we’ll  pause. 

XXII. 

Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem, — 
For  I maintain  that  it  is  really  good, 

Not  only  in  the  l>ody  but  the  proem. 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  ’em 
Herself  in  her sublimest  attitude: 

And  till  she  doth,  I fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  I trust,  kind  reader ! yours — ) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter’s  polish’d  boors. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  moro  brave  than 
witty. 

I know  its  mighty  empire  now  allure- 

Much  flatten' — even  Voltaire’s,  and  that’s  a pity. 
For  me,  I deem  an  ulisolute  autocrat 
Not  a barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 

XXIV. 

And  I will  war,  at  least  in  words,  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen — deeds,)  with  all  who  war 
With  Thought ; — and  of  Thought’s  foes  by  far  most 
rude, 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  arc. 

I know  not  who  may  conquer . if  I could 
Have  such  a prescience,  it  should  bo  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  ever  - desjiotisin  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I adulate  the  people : 

Without  tn*,  thero  arc  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 

And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff 

Whether  they  may  sow  skepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I do  not  know ; — I wish  rnen  to  bo  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  us  rue. 

XXVI. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I shall  offend  all  parties : — never  mind  ! 

My  words,  at  least,  arc  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  naught  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  Ire  bound  or  bind, 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  givo  my  voice  to  slavery’s  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 

That  *s  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal : — 

I’ve  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl* 

By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power’s  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 

And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  uttuck  all. 

However,  the  |s>or  jackals  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lion’s  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise  hut  an  arm ! ’twill  brush  their  web  away, 

And  without  that,  their  |H>ison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.  Mind,  good  people!  what  I say — 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause  ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause: 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX.  I 
Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 

Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  dispatch, 

Where  blood  was  talk’d  of  as  wre  would  of  water  ; 

And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O’er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine’s  pastime— who  look’d  on  the  match  . 
Between  these  nations  as  a main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a kihitka  he  roll’d  on, 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leuves  scarcely  a whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  und  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 

And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 
Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  |>ost-chuises 
Had  feathers,  when  a traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
Ho  turn’d  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish’d  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
'Phan  lie,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  largo 
To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature’s  skill, 

Who  is  no  paver,  nor  admits  a barge 
On  her  canals,  where  Cod  takes  sea  and  land, 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

i See  Othello. 

» [ “We  defy  augury : there  s a special 

Providence  in  the  fail  of  a sparrow."— Hamlet.) 

J 

> [“  A kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities 
of  wild  beasts.” — Tone.] 

• In  Greece  I never  saw  or  heard  these  nnimnls ; but 
anion*  the  rums  of  Ephesus  I have  heard  them  by  hundreds. 
[See  anti,  p.  141. J 
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XXXII. 

At  least  I»t*  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  r'nrht 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 
*'  Gentlemen  fanners” — a race  worn  out  quite, 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  “gentlemen”  are  in  a piteous  plight, 

| And  “ farmers”  can’t  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 

She  fell  with  Bonaparte — What  strange  thoughts 
Arise,  when  wo  see  emjierors  fall  with  oats ! 

XXXIII. 

But  Juan  turn’d  his  eyes  on  tire  sweet  child 

Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a trophy  1 
Oh  ! ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy, 
Who,  after  leaving  Hindustan  a wild. 

And  scurce  to  the  Mogul  a cup  of  coffee 
i To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner  ! 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye  ! or  we  ! or  he  ! or  she ! reflect, 

That  one  life  saved,  es|>ecially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck’d 
•With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung:1 
Though  hymn’d  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Your  heart  joins  chorus,  Fame  is  but  u din. 

XXXV. 

Oh  ! ve  grout  authors  luminous,  voluminous  . 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes!. 
Whose  pamphlets, volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us! 

Whether  you’re  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 

To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  ns — 

Or,  roughly  trending  on  the  “ courtier’s  kibes,” 
With  clownish  heel,5  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm’s  starvation  ; — 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  ! — “ Apropos  des  bottes,” — 

I have  forgotten  what  I meant  to  say, 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages’  lots  ; — 

*Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 
[ All  wruth  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

1 Cortes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 

j And  that’s  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go: — it  will  one  day  lx*  found 
With  other  relics  of  “ a former  world.” 

When  this  world  shall  be  former,  underground, 
Thrown  to|>sy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp’d,  and  curl’d. 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn’d  inside-out,  or  drown’d, 
Like  all  the  world*  before,  which  have  been  hurl’d 
First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII 

So  Cuvier  says ; — and  then  shall  come  again 
Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 
Of  things  destroy’d  and  left  in  airy  doubt ; 

Like  to  tbe  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miles, 

And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodilea, 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  he  dug  up . 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup ! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least: 

Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every*  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 

Men  arc  bill  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth’s  burial.) 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  voting  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  Paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 

And  plant,  ami  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 
Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 

Especially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

I say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they*  see  ’em, 

Ixiok  like  the  monsters  of  a new  museum  ? 

XL!. 

But  I am  apt  to  grow  too  mctaphy'Hical : 

“ The  time  is  out  of  joint,”* — and  so  am  I ; 

I quite  forget  this  poem’s  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I ne’er  decide  what  I shall  say',  and  this  I call 
Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ; hut,  note  or  text, 

I never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLII. 

S a I ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering  : — it  is  time  we  should  narrate. 

I left  Don  Juun,  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we’ll  get  o’er  the  ground  at  a great  rate. 

I shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we’ve  so  inuny  tours  of  late: 

Suppose  him  then  ut  Petcrsburgh  ; suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLIII. 

Suppose  him  in  a handsome  uniform  ; 

A scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver’d  in  a storm, 

Over  a cock'd  lint  in  a crowded  room, 

And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a Cairn  Gorme,* 

Of  yellow  cosimero  we  may  presume, 

White  stockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new  milk 
O’er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  oil’  the  Bilk  ; 

XLIV. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  bat  in  hand. 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor — 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod’s  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature’s  self  turns  paler, 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 
(When  she  don’t  pin  men’s  limbs  in  liko  a jailer,) — 
Behold  Inin  placed  us  if  upon  a pillar!  He 
Seems  Love  turn’d  a lieutenant  of  artillery. 

i He  was  killed  in  * conspiracy,  after  Ins  temper  had  been 
exasperate!  by  his  extreme  costivitv  to  a degree  of  insanity. 
* 1“  One  virtuous,  or  a mere  good-natured  deed, 

Doe*,  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed.” — Shkskiei.d.) 
a [“The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his 
kibe.” — HamUt.} 

« [“  The  time  is  out  of  joint O cursed  spite ! 

That  ever  I was  born  to  set  it  right.”—  Hamltl.) 

» [A  yellow-colored  crystal,  denominated  from  a hill  in 
Inverness-shire,  \\  here  if  is  found.  This  has  been  general 
ly  called  the  Scottish  topaz ; but  it  now  gives  place  to  ano- 
ther crystal  of  a far  harder  quality,  found  near  lnvercauld. 
— Jamieson.] 
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DON  JUAN. 


XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp'd  dowu  into  a cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ; bis  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a scabbard,  with  bis  arrows  at 
His  side  as  a small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 

His  bow  converted  into  a cock'd  bat ; 

But  stdl  so  like,  that  Psycho  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives,  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid,) 
If  she  bad  not  mistaken  biiu  for  Cupid. 

XLV1. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper’d,  and 

The  empress  smiled ; the  reigning  favorite  frown’d — 
I quite  forget  which  of  them  was  iu  bund 
Just  then;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 
Who  took  by  turns  that  difiicult  command, 

Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown’d : 

I But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-toot  fellows, 
j All  fit  to  make  a Putagnman  jealous. 

I XLV  II. 

> Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim. 

Blushing  and  beardless  ; and  yet  ne’crthelees 
There  was  a something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem’d  to  express, 
That  though  ho  look’d  like  one  of  the  seraphim, 
There  lurk’d  a man  beneath  the  spirit’s  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  u boy,  • 

And  had  just  buried  the  lair-faced  Lanskoi.* 

XLVIII. 

No  wonder  then  that  Y rrmoloff,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatotf*,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  majesty  hud  not  room 
enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 

For  a new  flame  ; a thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 
Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 

Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 

Then  held  that  *•  high  ofiiciul  situation.” 

XLIX. 

j O,  gentle  ladies ! should  you  seek  to  know 
The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase, 

! Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry’s  Marquee*?  show 

His  parts  of  speech ; ami  in  the  strange  displays 
j Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a row. 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obey*,, 

, Perhaps  you  may  pick  ou*  some  queer  no  meaning, 

I Of  that  weak  wordy  harvc&  the  sole  gleaning. 

i. 

I think  I can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a doub. 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day— 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereugh ! 

! And  hero  I must  an  anecdote  relate, 
j But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 


I An  English  lady  ask’d  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  ofiiciul  duties 
Of  tho  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  “ Cavalier  serventu  r”,  a Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas!  too  true  *tis) 
Beneath  his  urt.  The  dauie,  press’d  to  disclose  them, 
Said — “ Lady,  I beseech  you  to  guppuse  them .” 

LII 

And  thus  1 supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 

Of  the  imperial  favorite’s  condition. 

’Two*  a high  place,  the  highest  in  tho  natiou 
In  fact,  if  not  iu  rank  ; and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one’s  attaining  to  his  station, 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  now  pair  of  shoulders, 

If  rather  bread,  made  storks  rise  and  their  holdere. 

LIII. 

Juan,  I said,  wns  a most  beauteous  boy, 

And  had  retain’d  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beards  and  whiskere,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parininn  asjicct,  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons : — I have  rorm’d 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  checker’d, 

Culls  Ham’s  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  i^save  her  lord. 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass’d  for  much. 
Admiring  those  (by  daiuty  dames  ahhorr’d) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a touch 
Of  sentiment ; and  he  die  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lauakoi,  who  wus  such 
A lover  as  hud  cost  her  many  a tear, 

And  yet  but  mode  a middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh  tliou  “ teterriina  causa”  of  all  “ belli” — * 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death — thou  nondescript ! 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  1 

May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp’d  I 
In  thy  perennial  fountain  ; — how  man  fell,  I 

Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches 
stripp’d 

Of  her  first  fruit ; but  how  he  falls  and  rises 
Since , thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

Some  call  thee  “ the  worst  cause  of  war,”  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  he*t : for  after  all 
From  theo  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  hatter  down  a wall. 

Or  waste  a world  ? since  no  one  can  deny 

Thon  doet  replenish  world*  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a stand 
Are.  or  w*uild  lie,  thou  sen  of  life’s  dry  land  ! 


i He  was  the  grande  passion  of  the  Brand  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of'*  Lanskoi."— [*•  Lanskoi  was  a 
youth  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a figure  as  the  imagination 
ran  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  favorites,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  His  education  having  been  neg- 
lected, she  took  the  cure  of  his  improvement  uj>on  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a fever,  and  perished  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  n trie  arm*,  of  her  majesty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catnenne  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
gnef,  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


palace  of  Txarsko-selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a superb 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  iiiqierial 
seat.  Lanskoi'*  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles 
lie  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favorite,  reserving  only  to  herself  the  right 
cf  purchasing  the  pictures,  mpdafs,  and  library.'*—' TuokK-J 
* This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  o'  that  perse  •> 
» [See  ante,  p.  158  ] 

« Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  sat.  iii. 
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LVII. 

Catherine,  who  wub  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please,  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  he. 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that,) — 

! Catherine,  I say,  was  very  glad  to  see 
j The  handsome  herald,  on  whoso  plumage  sat 

Victory  ; and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal.1 

LVIII. 

| Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 
i Forgetting  quite  the  woman,  (which  composed 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole,)  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
Tho  court,  that  watch’d  each  look  her  Visage  wore, 
Until  a royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.  Though  rather  spacious, 
Iler  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  tine,  mouth  gracious.1 

LIX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys : the  first 
Was  a ta’en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

I Glory  and  triumph  o’er  her  uspeet  burst. 

As  an  Fast  Indian  sunrise  on  tho  main. 

These  quench'd  a moment  her  ambition’s  thirst — 

So  Aral*  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain: 

In  vain  ! — As  full  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands ! 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow’s  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a Itussiun  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  ho  slew.* 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 
The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 

And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth  : 

The  whole  court  look’d  immediately  most  sweet, 

Like  flowers  well  water’d  after  a long  drouth  • — 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
A* (Host  as  much  as  on  a new  dispatch, 

Glanced  mildly,  all  tho  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 
When  wroth — while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a figure 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor. 

She  eould  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigor 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  hills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  imr  would  permit  yon  to  discount. 

LXIII. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  nt  times  convenient, 

Was  not  so  necessary  ; for  they  tell  [lenient. 

That  she  was  handsome,  and  though  fierce  look'd 
And  always  used  her  favorites  too  well. 

If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  preeiucts  in  ye  went, 

Your  “ fortune”  was  in  a fair  way  “ to  swell 
A man,”  (as  Giles  says  ;*)  for  though  she  would  widow  1 
Nations,  site  liked  mail  as  nil  individual.  fall  ! 

LX  IV. 

What  a strange  thing  is  man  ! and  xvhat  a stranger 
Is  woman!  What  a whirlwind  is  her  head, 

And  what  a whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her!  Whether  wed, 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind  : w hatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she’ll  say  or  do ; — 

Tho  oldest  thing  oil  record,  and  yet  new  ! 

IAV. 

Oh  Catherine  ! (for  of  all  interjections, 

To  thee  both  oh  ! and  ah  / belong  of  right 
Iu  love  and  war,)  how  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 

Just  now*  yours  were  cut  out  in  diflerent  sections: 

First  Ismael’s  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite  ; 
Next  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  batch  : 

And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  dispatch  ! 

LX  VI. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  “ the  herald  Mercury 
Newr  lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill  ;”4 
And  some  such  visions  cross’d  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 

’Tis  very  true  the  hill  seem’d  rather  high, 

For  a lieutenant  to  climb  up  ; but  skill  [blessing, 
Smooth’d  even  tho  Simplon’s  steep,  and  by  God’s 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  “ heaven-kissing.” 

LXVII. 

Her  majesty  look’d  down,  the  youth  look’d  up — 

And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  faco. 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-whnt : for  Cupid’s  cup 
With  tho  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A quintessential  laudanum  or  “ black  drop,” 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers  ; for  tho  eye 
In  lovo  drinks  all  life’s  fountains  (suve  tears)  dry. 

LX  VI II. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 

Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  “deigns  to  prove”® 

(’Tis  Pope’s  phrase)  a great  longing,  though  a rash 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,  [one, 

Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

* (The  union  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  character- 
ized Caiherinr.  arc  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner  of 
feeding  tier  ambition  with  the  pomsal  of  the  dispatch,  and 
gratifying  her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan ; 
who.  m spue  of  the  jealousy  and  niuriiuirmgs  of  rival  ex- 
pectants and  candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the  “ high 
official  situation”  of  Catherine’s  favorite. — Cam  men..] 

* 1“  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 
j preserved  a gracefulness  and  majesty  to  the  last  ix.-nod  of 

her  life.  She  was  of  n moderate  stature,  but  well  propor* 
1 tidied  . and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared 
( rather  tall.  She  hail  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
agreeable  mouth,  and  her  dun,  though  long,  was  not  mts- 
s..  men.  Her  hair  wa»  auburn.  her  eyebrow  s black  and  rather 
th  < k.  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a gentleness  which  was  often 
aliened,  >.»  it  oftener  still  a mixture  of  pride.  Iler  physiog- 
nomy was  not  deficient  in  expression  ; but  this  expression 

never  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Catherine, 
or  rather  it  served  Iter  the  belter  to  disguise  it." — Tookk.J 

* 1“  Suwarrow  is  as  singular  for  the  brevity  of  his  style  as 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.  On  the  taking  Tourtour- 
kuya,  in  Uuigarin.  he  nciuully  wrote  no  more  to  the  em- 
press than  two  lines  of  Kuss  poetry 

‘ Slawo  Ilogon,  Slnwo  bowmn, 

Glory  to  God,  giorv  to  you, 

Tourtotirkaya  aviala,  ia  lam, 

Tourtourkava  is  taken,  here  am  I.’  ” — Took 8 ] 

«“IIis  fortune  swells  lnm,  it  is  rank,  he’s  married.” — 
Sir  titles  Overreach;  MaSsIsger’s  A etc  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts. 

» [Hamlet,  act.  iii.  sc.  iv.] 

• [“  Not  Ciesar’s  empress  would  I deign  to  prove  ; 

N’o ! make  me  mistress  to  the  man  1 love.” 

I’o PE  . Elotsa  ] 
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LXIX. 

Besides,  ho  was  of  that  delighted  ago 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 
We  don’t  much  care  with  whom  wo  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

So  that  we  can  onr  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a twilight  in.  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 
Quench’d  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis 

TAX. 

And  Catherine,  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine,) 
Though  lx>ld  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look’d  a sort  of  king, 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A royal  hushand  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  danm'dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem’d  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

Ana  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes1  or  gray — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon's,  Mary’s,3  (queen  of  Scotland,)  should 
Lend  to  that  color  a transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue, 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue)— 

LXXI  I 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension, 

Her  preference  of  a boy  to  men  much  bigger, 
(Fellows  whom  M'-ssalina’s  self  would  pension,) 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor, 

With  other  exlrits,  which  we  need  not  mention, — 
All  these,  or  any  of  these,  explain 
Enough  to  make  a stripling  very  vain. 

LXXI  1 1. 

And  that’s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 

Except  where  ’tis  a mere  insanity, 

A maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty’s  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion’s  self  seems  to  depend : 

And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

IAXIV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  lovo 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
'Gainst  reason — Reason  ne’er  was  hand-and-giovo 
With  rhyme,  hut  always  leant  less  to  improving 
The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 
To  lovo,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses : 

LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  liodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a goddess, 
for  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt. 

How  lieautiful  that  moment  ! and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 
Of  our  sensations  ! What  a curious  way 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  ! 

LXXV  I. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with  ; the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  he  christen’d  love  canonical, 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  onr  chronicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call’d  marriugc  in  disguise 

LXXVII. 

Well,  we  won't  analyze— onr  story  must 
Tell  for  itself  : the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter’d  by  her  love,  or  lust  ; — * 

I cannot  stop  to  alter  wort  Is  onee  written, 

And  the  two  arc  so  mix’d  with  human  dust, 

That  he  who  « antes  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on  : 
But  in  such  matters  Russia’s  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a common  sempstress. 

LXXVIII. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears ! 

The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curl’d  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld  ; the  younger  east  somcr leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk’ll  the  matter  o'er  : hut  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 

Which  is  full  soon,  (though  life  Is  but  u span.) 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  niin,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribunds,  and  some  thousand  peasants. 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  nro: 

Ixive,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far, 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 

Love — (though  she  had  a cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,*  unless  we  call 
Such  Clytemnestni,  though  perhaps  'tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter) — 

» [“  Several  persons  who  lived  at  the  court  affirm  that 
Catherine  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Kul- 
hieres  has  sta'ed.’’— Tooke.J 

« [See  ante,  p.  071-1 

1 {**  Lust,  throush  certain  strainers  well  refined, 

Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind.” — PorE.) 

4 A Russian  estate  is  always  valued  by  the  number  of  the 
slaves  upon  it. 

4 (“  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July.  1702,  just  one  week  after 
his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  is  probable,  there 
will  be  forever  » veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  isopen.  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  concealed.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  t<<  him  after  his  fall ; the  murmurs 
of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  tobreffi'eted, 
and  afterwards  lament  those  who  have  fallen  their  victims  ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a prisoner  of 
such  consequence  ; ail  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  itself  alone  a sufficient 
refutation  of  so  atrocious  a calumny  as  would  fix  the  guilt 
of  it  on  her."— Tookk.J 
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LXXXI. 

Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover’s  fortune, 
Unlike  our  own  bulf-chante  Elizabeth, 

Whose  avarice  ull  disbursements  did  imjiortune. 

If  history,  the  if  rand  har,  ever  suith  [shorten, 

The  troth : mid  though  grief  her  old  age  might 
Because  she  put  a favorite  to  death. 

Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 

And  Klin  gnu -Mi,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LX  XXII. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  hustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  nil  the  nations' 
Ambassadors  began  ns  ’twere  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congrat ulutions. 
Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustlc- 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 
It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces. 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXII1. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  horn  for  the  ministerial  trade. 

Though  modest,  on  his  imemhurross'd  brow 
Nature  had  written  “ gentleman.”  He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose  ; mid  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o’er  him  like  a banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign’d 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 
Of  those  iu  office : all  the  world  look'd  kind, 

(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 
Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind,) 

As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there, 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  •*  l’Eprouveusc,” 

A terr;  explicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a “ heaven-kissing  hill,” 

So  lofty  that  I feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  u mill ; 

Which  is  a signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 

T)  take  a quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


DON  JUAN. 


A mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn’d  round 
In  a most  natural  whirl,  called  **  gravilat.ou  f 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple. 

Since  Adam,  with  a fall,  or  with  an  apple.1 

II. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose. 

If  thin  hr'  true ; for  we  must  deem  the  mode 
j In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newtou  could  disclose 

Through  the  then  impaved  stars  the  turnpike  toad, 
I A tiling  to  counterbalance  liuman  woes : 

For  ever  since  immortal  man  bath  glow'd 
Y\  ith  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 
Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

III. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium? — Why.  just  non, 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a glorious  glow, 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a caper: 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  us  I know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  gluss  and  vapor. 
Discover  stare,  and  sail  in  the  wind’s  eye, 

I wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind’s  eye  I have  sail’d,  and  sail ; but  for 
The  stare,  I own  my  telescope  is  dim  ; 

But  at  the  least  I have  shunn'd  the  common  shore. 
And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 
The  ocean  of  eternity : the  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 

But  Still  sea -worthy  skiff ; and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a boat 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favoritism,  but  not  vet  in  the  blush  ; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I have  more  than  one  Mime  at  a push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 

It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 
Of  youth,  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  things 
Which  for  an  instunt  clip  enjoyment's  wings. 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest 
“ Oh  !”  saith  the  Psalmist,  “ that  I had  u dove’s 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest !” 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  n withering  breast, 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves  [rather 
Beyond  its  di  min'd  eye’s  sphere, — hut  would  much 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather? 


CANTO  THE  TENTH. 

I. 

J When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
* In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation — 

I ’Tie  said  (for  I’ll  not  answer  above  ground 
I For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

, — 

> The  celebrated  appte-tree.  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples 
of  which  is  said  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 
the  subject  of  gravity,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  four 
years  ago.  The  anecdote  of  the  failing  apple  is  mentioned 


VII. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows’)  shrink, 
Ijke  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a shallow. 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow! 
Such  difference  doth  a few  montlis  make.  You’d  think 
Grief  a rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow ; 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  hut  change  their  hoys, 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 


neither  by  Dr.  Stukcley  nor  by  Mr.  Conduit,  and,  as  I hare 
not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  for  it  whatever,  I did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  it."— iiaEwsTta's  Life  ef 
Newttm,  p.  344.}  J 
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VIII. 

But  coughs  will  como  when  sighs  depart — and  now 
And  then  bel'oro  sighs  cease  ; for  oft  the  ono 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  hrow 
Is  rutiled  by  u wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach’d  ten  o’clock : and  while  a glow. 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

, O’erepreads  the  cheek  which  scents  loo  pure  for  clay, 
j Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die, — how  happy  they! — 

I IX. 

i But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon 
Or  ladies’  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 
Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 

Must  come?  Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a wintry  day. 

1 . X 

; Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 

Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young: 
i Tito  former  know  what’s  what ; while  new-fledged 
chicks 

Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 
In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 

In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 
Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  deare. 

XL 

And  why?  because  she’s  changeable  and  chaste. 

I know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with  ; which  is  not  fair, 

Nor  flattering  to  “ their  temjter  or  their  taste,” 

As  my  friend  Jcfl'rey  writes  with  such  an  air  :* 
However,  I forgive  him,  and  I trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I must. 

XII. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — ’tis  a |»oint  of  honor ; 

And  I know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a return  to  hatred : I would  slum  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 

Tliis  were  the  worst  desertion  : — renegadoes, 

Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie. 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  “ rcformadocs,”* 

Whon  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laurcutc’s  sty ; 

And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

.Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  scizo 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  naught  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

The  lawyer’s  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a question, 

And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A legal  broom ’s  a moral  chimney-sweejier. 

And  that’s  the  reason  he  himself’s  so  dirty  ; 

The  endless  soot’  bestows  a tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  Ik*  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ; he 
Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

Iu  ail  their  habits ; — not  so  you,  I own  ; 

As  Ctrsar  wore  his  robo  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  minr, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below.) 

Are  over:  Here’s  a health  to  “ Anld  I.ang  Syne!” 

I do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I own  it  from  my  soul.4 

XVII. 

And  when  I use  the  phrase  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  !” 
’Tis  not  address’d  to  you — the  more's  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  yon,  than  aught  (save  Scott,)  iu  your  proud  city. 
But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a schoollmy’s  whine. 
And  yet  I seek  not  to  bo  grand  nor  witty. 

But  I am  half  a Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A whole  one,  and  my  heart  flics  to  my  head, — •* 

XVIII. 

As  “ Auld  Lang  Syne”  brings  Scotland,  ono  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 
streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie’s  brig’s  hlark  wall,1 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banqno’s  offspring ; — floating  past  me  st  ems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine: 

I care  not — ’tis  a glimpse  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

* [See  ante . p.  593. — “ I have  read  tlie  recent  nrticle  of 
Jeffrey.  I suppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  Hut  1 won’t,  for  I owe  him 
a good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  bv-gone.  Indeed.  I pre- 
sume that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again  was 
irresistible  ; and  I can't  blame  him.  knowing  what  human 
nature  is.”— Byron  Lfitcrs,  June,  1622.J 

1 “ Reformers,”  or  rather  “ Reformed."  The  Huron  Brad- 
wardine  in  Wavcrley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

> Query,  suxtl— Printer’s  Devil. 

« (This  tribute  to  a former  antagonist  displays  so  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  ertuli- 
: cate  all  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
, but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive.  In  addition  to  these 
• merits,  tiie  felicitous  introduction  of  the  poet's  recollections 
i of  his  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal  in  poetical 
‘ beauty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  bis  pen. — Cam p- 

| SILL.] 

» (“  I don’t  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so ;)  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me,  since  I 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man  : tome  these  novels  have  so  much  of  * Auld  long 
synt,'  {I  was  bred  a canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old.)  that  1 
never  move  without  them.” — Lord  Hymn  to  Sir  IV.  Scott, 
Jan.  12.  1622.] 

« The  brig  of  Don.  near  the  “auld  tonn”  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I still  remember,  though 
perhaps  I may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  winch  made  me 
pause  to  cross  it,  and  vet  lean  over  it  u it  h a childish  delight 
being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  shV  The  say- 
ing as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  1 have  :cver  heard 
or  seen  it  since  I was  nine  years  of  age  : — 

“ Brig  of  Halgounic,  black's  your  ira’, 

AW  a wife's  or  ton,  and  a invar's  or  foal, 

Joun  ye  shall  fa’ !” 
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XIX. 

And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 

Which  must  he  own’d  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tits  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early : 
I “ witch'd  not  kill’d”  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  “ mountain  and  of  flood.”1 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

i'or  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  one?  thinkers  are  less  real 

Tnan  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  ’gainst  the  body  makes  a strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  ’tis  very  puzzling  on  tho  brink 
Of  what  is  call’d  eternity,  to  stare, 

And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there; — 

XXI. 

Don  Juan  grew  a very  polish’d  Russian — 

Hoic  we  won’t  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way  ; 

Hut  hi* *  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a cushion 
Smooth’d  for  a monarch’s  seat  of  honor : gay 
Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Mode  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny, 

XXII. 

The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agrceablo  ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax’d  a little  hard, 

Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  ablo 
To  come  oft"  handsomely  in  that  regard. 

He  was  now  growing  up  like  a green  tree,  able 
For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age’s  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  tho  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 

About  this  time,  as  might  have  l>oen  anticipated, 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I fear,  a little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
'a  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  ns  selfish, 

And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  liko  a shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.  Wc  will  also  pass 
Tho  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches, such  as  are,  alas! 

A young  lieutenant's  with  a not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  tho  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter, 

And  wrinkles,  tho  d ■—  d democrats,  won’t  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign’s  sovereign,  though  tho  grout 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 

With  his  Agrarian  laws,5  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 


Canto  x. 


To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 
Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a foot  of  land  till  now, — 

Death’s  a reformer,  all  men  must  ullow. 


XXVII. 

Anti  this  same  state  wo  won’t  describe:  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection  ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante’s  “ obscure  wood,”* 

That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 
Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  circumspcc- 
Life’s  sad  post-horses  o’er  the  dreary'  frontier  [tion 
Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear ; — 


XXXI. 

His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too, 

That  in  tho  lieu  of  druwing  on  his  banker, 

Where  his  assets  wero  waxing  rather  few,  [ch.<r, 

Ho  had  brought  his  spending  to  a handsome  an- 
Replicd,  “ that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 

Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker ; I 
As  tho  solo  sign  of  man’s  boing  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduco  his  past  expenses. 


XXVIII. 

I won’t  describe, — that  is,  if  I can  help 
Description  ; and  I won’t  reflect, — that  is, 

If  I can  stave  otF  thought,  which — as  a whelp 
(■lings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth  ; or  as  tho  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock  ; or  us  a lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips: — but,  as  I said, 

I won’t  philosophize,  and  will  bo  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, — 

A thing  which  happens  rarely:  this  lie  owed 
Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valor;  much  also  to  tho  blood  he  show'd, 

Like  a racehorse ; much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Which  set  tho  beauty  ofi’  in  which  ho  glow’d, 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun  ; 1m*  ovwt 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  por*, 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain  : — and  all  his  near  relations, 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations 
And  eating  ices,  were  o’orhoard  to  say, 

That  with  the  addition  of  a slight  peliwo, 

Madrid’s  and  Moscow’s  climee  were  of  a piocc. 


XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and  glitter, 
In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry — 
Which  (though  I hate  to  say  a thing  that’s  bitter) 
Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  ure  in  a flurry, 
Through  all  the  “ purple  and  fine  linen,”  fitter 
For  Babylon’s  than  Russia’s  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 


» [“  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,”  &c. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.') 
» Tiberius  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law ; by 


which  all  persons  possessing  abe/e  a certain  number  of 
acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplu  \be  he*# ft  of 

the  poor  citizens. 


* “ Mi  rctrovai  per  un  selva  oscura."— .njemo,  Cu.f  * 
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XXXII. 

“ She  also  recommended  him  lo  God, 

And  no  loss  to  God’s  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn’d  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes;  but  told  him,  ten),  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  ubroad  ; 

Inform'd  him  thut  lie  had  a little  brother 
Born  in  a second  wedloe  k ; and  above 
All,  praised  the  empress’s  maternal  love. 

XXXIII. 

**  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr’d  young  men 
Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp’d  all  scandal,  (now  and  then  :) — 
At  homo  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation  ; 

But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtuo  thaw’d  before  the  river.” 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  a forty-parson  power'  to  chant 
Thy  prniso,  Hypocrisy  ! Oh  for  a hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 

Not  practise  ! Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim ! 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  bust  grew  dim 
Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 

When  8ho  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul, 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a way 
As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 
| Heaven’s  freeholds,  in  a sort  of  doomsday  sere*’. 

Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
1 His  knights  with,  lotting  others’  properties 
• Into  soino  sixty  thousand  now  knights'  fees 

XXXVI. 

I can’t  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Emeis,  Radulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 
(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy’s  banners  ;* 
And  though  I can’t  help  thinking  ’twas  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes ,*  like  tanners  ; 
Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 
You’ll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a good  use. 

XXXVII. 

The  gentle  Jvm  flourish’d,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  otner  plants  call’d  sensitive, 

Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarehs  do  from  rhymes, 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Fcrhajw  he  long’d  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva’s  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  May-day:  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty’s  vast  arms  ho  sigh’d  for  beauty  : 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps — but,  sans  perhaps,  wo  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old : tho  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  as  further  drain  tho  wither’d  form : 

Care,  like  a housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm. 

They  must  bo  paid : though  six  days  Biuootbly  run, 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a dun. 

XXXIX. 

I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick : 

Tho  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 
(The  same  who  physiek’d  Peter)  found  the  lick 
Of  his  tierce  pulse  betoken  a condition 
Which  augur’d  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show’d  a feverish  disposition  ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 
Tho  sovereign  shock’d,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumors; 

Some  said  lie  hud  been  poison’d  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumors. 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin  ; 

Some  said  ’twas  a concoction  of  the  humors, 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

“ ’Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign.” 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many  : 

“ Sotite  sulphat.  3vj.  ol’s.  Munnu*  optim. 

Aq.  fervent,  f.  ^ifs-  3ij.  tiuct.  Semite 

Haustus”  (And  hero  tho  surgeon  came  and  cupp’d 
him) 

“ B Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanha)” 

(With  more  beside  if  Juun  had  not  stopp’d  ’em.) 

“ Bolus  Potass®  Sulphuret.  sumeiidus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capieudus.” 

XLII. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us, 
Secundum  artern  : but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  tho  least  propensity  to  jeer: 

While  that  “ hiatus  mnxime  deflenduB’’ 

To  be  fill’d  up  by  spade  or  mattock’s  near. 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie,4  or  soft  Abemcthy* 

XLIII. 

Juan  demurr’d  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit;  and  though  death  had  threaten’d  an  ejection, 
llis  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  tho  doctors  in  a new  direction. 

But  still  his  state  was  delicate:  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker’d  with  a faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem’d  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 

Tho  climate  wan  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him, 
Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.  Thin  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 

But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  liko  an  eagle's  with  dipt  pinion, 

She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a mission, 

But  in  a style  becoming  his  condition. 

i A metaphor  taken  from  the  “ forty-horse  power’’  of  a 
steam-engine.  That  mad  w ag,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith, 
sitting  by  a brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  after- 
wards that  his  dull  neighbor  had  a “ twclvt-porson  power ” of 
conversation. 

* [See  Collins’s  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  71.] 

* “ Hyde.” — I believe  a hyde  of  land  to  be  a legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a quibble. 

* [For  an  account  of  Dr.  Builhe’s  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  see 
ante  p.  (103.  ] 

» ( Both  Dr.  Baillie  and  John  Abernethy,  the  great  surgeon,  i 
were  remarkable  for  plaumeu  of  speech.] 
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XLV. 

i There  was  just  then  a kind  of  a discussion, 

A sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
• Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 
i Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication 

With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to 
push  on ; 

Something  about  the  Baltic’s  navigation. 

Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  “ uti  possidetis.” 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a handsome  way 
Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferred 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 
His  services.  He  kiss’d  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors. 

Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor’s. 

XLV  II. 

But  she  wuh  lucky,  and  luck’s  all.  Your  queens 
An4  generally  prosperous  in  reigning; 
j Which  puzzles  its  jo  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  coutiinio:  though  her  yean*  were  waning 
I Her  climacteric  toased  her  like  her  locus ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook’d  no  complaining, 

So  much  did  Juan’s  setting  olf  distress  her, 

She  could  not  find  at  first  a fit  successor. 

XLVIII. 

But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a quiet  slumber: — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  sho  find  the  quantity  encumber, 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XTjIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honor’s  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You'll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh : the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina’s  autocratic  crest, 

When,  a new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  tc  * (avoritey  and  now  U.  • his. 

L. 

A bull-dog,  and  a bullfinch,  and  an  ermine, 

All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan  ; — for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a kind  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals:  an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display’d, 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a maid  ; — 

i-r  i 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied  ; 

Their  station  : there  were  valets,  secretaries. 

In  other  vehicles;  hut  at  his  side 

Sat  little  I,oila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  ’gainst  Coseacqiie  sabres,  in  the  wide 
Slaughter  of  Ismail.  Though  my  wild  Muse  varies  1 
Her  note,  sho  don’t  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a pure  and  living  pearl. 

LI  I. 

Poor  little  thing ! She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a fossile 

Man , ’midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  “ grand  Cuvier !” 

Ill  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o’crwhelming  world,  where  all  must  err: 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore 

LI  II. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was  ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  claw, 

Call'd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom, — for  he  never  hud  a sister: 

Ah  ! if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss’d  her! 

LIV. 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual ; for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins’  salt  tide*, 

As  acids  rouse  a dormant  alkali,) 

Although  (’twill  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 

There  was  the  purest  Plutonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  ho  forgot  ’em. 

LV. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  suved. 

As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a nation  ; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him  ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church’s  might  l>e  paved. 
But  one  thing’s  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted, 

The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVI. 

’Twas strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  impression 
Through  such  n scene  of  change,  and  dread,  aud 
slaughter ; 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression, 

She  show’d  a great  dislike  to  holy  water ; 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  hud  nothing  to  confess : — no  matter 
What  o'er  the  cause,  the  church  mado  little  of  it — 

She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a prophet 

> The  empro«.<s  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I foract  which.— (The  Prince 
ii*  Limie,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  1 • 1 «ouiln  rn  provinces,  in  ITeC,  gives  the  follow- 
nit!  pjiri’cular*  — " Wc  have  been  traversing,  during  seve- 
ral .lay4*,  an  iiimiense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  by 
hostile  Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her 
Mtucstr,  and  at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  singe 
with  magnificent  tents,  where  wc  are  supplied  with  break- 
fast, collation,  dinner, . supper,  and  lodging ; nnd  our  en- 

campnients.  decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  AsmVc  splen- 
dor, present  a noble  military  spectacle.  The  empress  has 
left,  in  each  town,  presents  to  the  amount  of  100.000  rou 
bits.  Each  duy  of  rest  is  miin.ed  by  the  Rift  of  some 
diamonds,  by  mils,  by  fireworks,  and  by  Uluminatkmt 
extending  for  leagues  in  every  direction.  During  the 
last  two  mouths  I have  been  daily  employed  in  throw* 
iiir  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  have  thus  dis- 
tributed the  value  of  Some  millions  of  livrcs."— LcM-m 
et  Poirm.] 
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LVIL 

| In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan ; whom  she  seem’d  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected: 

! And  thus  they  form’d  a rather  curious  pair, 

A guardian  green  in  years,  a ward  connected 
j In  » either  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender: 

| \n:  yet  this  want  of  ties  niado  theirs  moro  tender. 

LVIII. 

1 They  journey’d  on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron  : 

• 

! Through  Courlaod  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 

I Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  “ Biron.”' 

I "Pis  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 

Who  march’d  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren ! 

To  lose  by  one  month’s  frost  some  twenty  years 

Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

MX.  , 

J Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax : — “ Oh  ! [clay. 

My  guard  ! my  old  guard  !”*  exclaim’d  that  god  of 
( Think  of  the  Thunderer’s  falling  down  below 
j Carotid-artery -cutting  Castlereagh  ! 

I Alas!  that  glory  should  be  chill’d  by  snow  ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
i Through  Poland,  thero  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  tiro  through  ice,  like  Ilecla’s  flame.* 

T.X. 

From  Poland  they  catne  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

( And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

■ Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant.4 
Juan,  who  eared  not  a tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postillions. 

T.XI. 

S And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach’d  the  castellated  Rhine: — 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes ! how  much  ye  strike 
[ All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  ; 

A gray  wall,  a green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  lino 
! Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hovel 
Upon  their  airv  coniine,  half-seas-over. 

LX  II. 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Mtumeim,  Bonn, 

Which  Drachcnfels*  frowns  over  like  a spectre 

| 

1 In  the  Empress  Anne’s  lime,  Biren,  her  favorite,  as. 
. snmed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  *•  It  irons’’  of  France; 
which  families  arc  vet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  still  the  daughters  »f  Conrlaml  of  that  name ; one  of  them 
I remember  seeing  in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the 
Allies  (t8Mi— -the  Duehc-s  of  S.— to  whom  the  English 
Duchess  of  Somerset  pre-euted  rneasananiesako. — [“Ernest 
John  Biren,  become  famous  by  his  great  advancements, 
and  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  born 
in  Courland.of  a fain  ly  of  mean  extraction.  Hi*  grandfather 
had  been  bead  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courtond. 
and  obtained  from  hi«  master  the  present  of  a small  estate  in 
land. ...  In  IT  i 5.  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  solicited  the  place  of  pace  to  the  1’ruieess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tzaronieh  Alexey;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
. where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Conn!  Bcsiu- 
j cheff,  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  at  Mittau.  Being 
of  a handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good- will  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secietnry  and 


Of  the  good  feudal  times  forever  gone, 

On  which  I have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  lione, 

! The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.* 

LXI1I. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluy*, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juni|>cr  expresses  its  best  juice. 

The  poor  man’s  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use — 

Bill  to  deny  the  mob  a cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  hut  cruel. 

LX  IV. 

Here  lie  embark’d,  and  with  a flowing  sail 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free, 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a gale  ; 

High  dash’d  the  spray,  the  Isnvs  flipp’d  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn’d  somewhat  pale  ; 

But  Juan,  season’ll,  as  ho  well  might  he, 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skirt’s 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  c..fls. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea’s  border ; and  Don  Juan  felt — 

Wluit  even  young  strangers  feel  a little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion’s  chalky  belt — 

A kind  of  pride  that  he  should  he  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  made  tho  very  billows  pay  them  loll. 

LXV  I. 

I’ve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  hare  hern  the  noblest  lia-  j 
But  though  I owe  it  little  but  my  birth,  [tion ; i 

I feel  a mix’d  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  alrsence  lay  one’s  old  resentments  level. 

When  a man’s  country ’s  going  to  the  devil. 

LX  VI I. 

Alas ! could  bIio  hut  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr’d  ; 
How  eager  all  tho  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword  ; 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  worot  of  font,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind : — 


chief  favorite.  On  her  being  declared  sovereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Conrlaml,  ami  first  minister  <>r  rattier  des- 
pot of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  winch  happened  in 
17-10,  Biren.  being  declared  regent,  eont  timed  daily  increasing 
ins  vexations  and  cruelties,  till  be  was  arrested,  on  the  I Mil 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  lie  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ; and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued  he  was 
exiled  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Oby.”— Tookk.] 

* [Napoleon’s  exclamation  at  the  KlysCe  Bourbon.  June 
the  83tl,  IH15.J 

* (“  Hope  for  a moment  bade  the  world  farewell. 

And  freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell.” — Campb.] 

« [Immanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a new  phil- 
osophical  sect,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg.  lie  died  in  1804.] 

4 [“  The  castled  crag  of  Drachcnfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,”  Arc.— 

See  antr,  p.  4-1.1 

* St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still 
extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  ns  ever. 
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LXViil. 

Would  she  lie  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free, 
Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ? The  nations  are 
In  prison, — but  the  jailer,  what  is  he? 

No  loss  a victim  to  the  lwill  and  bar 
Is  tht  ptxir  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  * He’s  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 


LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime: 

Me  breathed  a thousand  CrcS'ys.  as  he  saw 
That  casque,  which  never  stoop’d  except  to  Time. 

Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excitea  awe, 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law 
Before  they  butcher.  Little  Leila  guzed, 

And  ask'd  why  such  a structure  had  beeu  raised: 


LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion’s  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliff's,  dear  Dover ! harbor,  and  hotel ; 
Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whoso  passengers  are  liooticfl 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 
Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 


I.XXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  “ God’s  house,”  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder’d  how 
He  suffer’d  Infidels  in  his  homestead. 

The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 
Ilis  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  Believers ; — and  her  infant  brow 
Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  resign 
A mosque  so  noble,  filing  like  pearls  to  swine. 


LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  maguifiqnc. 

And  rich  in  ruMes,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  lulls  per  week, 

Yet  stared  at  this  a little,  though  he  paid  it, — 

(His  Maggior  Duomo.  a smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ’d  tho  awful  scroll  and  read  it:) 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  tho  respiration’s  worth  the  money'. 

LX  XI. 

On  with  the  horses ! Off’  to  Canterbury ! [puddle  ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o’er  pebble,  and  splosh,  splash  through 
Hurrah  ! how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry  ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  faro  ; and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle, 

With  “ schnapps” — sad  dogs!  whom  “ Hundsfot,"  or 
“ Vcrffucter,” 

1 Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  ’tis  but  in  a hurry, 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits ; 

i‘;r  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  urriving 
At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXX  I II. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury'  the  cathedral : 

Black  Edward's  helm,1 * * * * * *  and  Becket'a  bloody  stone,9 
Wore  pointed  out  as  usual  by  tho  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone: — 

There’s  glory  again  for  you, gentle  reader!  All 
Ends  in  a rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,8 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias, 

Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  tho  human  species. 


LXXVI. 

On  ! on  ! through  meadows,  managed  like  a garden, 

A pamdi.se  of  ho()8  and  high  production  ; 

For  after*  years  of  travel  by  a hard  in 
Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  b*sser  suction, 

A green  field  is  a sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction ; 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcanoes,  onmges,  and  ices. 

LXXVII. 

And  when  I think  tqxm  a pot  of  beer 

But  I won't  weep ! — and  so  drive  on,  postillions ! 

As  the  smurt  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions; 

A country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  somo  silly'  ones, 

Who  “ kick  against  the  pricks”  just  at  this  juncture, 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a fresh  puncture. 

LXX  VIII. 

What  a delightful  thing’s  a turnpike  road  ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton’s  time,  the  god 
Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — hot  onward  as  we  roll, 

“ Surgit  amuri  aliqwd" — the  toll ! 

LXX  IX. 

Alas  ! how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men’s 
purses. 

! As  Machiavel  shows  those  ill  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses, 
i They  hate  a murderer  much  less  than  a claimant 
On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses. — 
i Kill  a man’s  family,  am.  he  may  brook  it, 

; But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches’  pocket : 


1 (On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  lies  a whole-length  brass 

figure  of  bun.  his  armor  with  a hood  of  mail,  and  a skull 
rap  clinched  wiili  a coronet,  which  had  iicen  once  studded 

with  jewels,  hut  only  the  collets  now  remain.] 

a [Bockot  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  1171.] 

J » (The  French  inscription  on  the  Black  Prince’s  monu- 
• icent  is  thus  translated  in  Iho  History  of  Kent 
“ Wlioso  thou  be  that  passe  St  by 
Where  the<e corps  interred  lie, 

Understand  what  1 shall  say, 

As  at  this  time  speak  1 may. 

Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 

Such  as  1 am,  such  shall  thou  be. 


I little  thought  on  the  hour  of  death 
So  long  as  1 enjoved  breath. 

Croat  riches  here  1 did  jmssoss, 

Whereof  1 made  great  nobleness  ; 

I had  gold,  silver,  wardrobes,  and 
Great  treasures,  horses,  houses,  land. 

But  now  a caitiff  poor  am  1. 

Deep  in  the  ground,  lo  here  1 lie  : 

My  beauty  great  is  nil  quite  gone. 

My  flesh  ts  wasted  to  the  hone  : ' 

And  if  you  should  see  me  this  day 
1 do  not  think  hut  you  would  say. 

That  I had  never  been  a man, 

So  much  alter'd  now  1 am.”] 
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LX  XX. 

So  said  the  Florentine  : ye  monarch*,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.  Juan  now  wan  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  begun  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city. — Ye  who  have  a spark  in 
Youi  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 
1 According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ; — 

Bold  Britons,  we  aro  now  on  Shooter's  Hill !' 

LXXXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  ruse  up,  as  from 
A half-unquench’d  volcano,  o'er  a spaco 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  44  Devil's  drawing-room,” 

As  some  havo  qualified  that  wondrous  place  ; 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  Approaching  Ao/ne, 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Reverod  the  soil,  of  those  true  sous  the  mother, 

Who  butcher’d  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.1 

LXXXII. 

A mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a sail  just  skipping 
In  sight,  then  loot  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ; a wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 
On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coul  canopy  ; 

A huge,  dim  cupola,  like  a foolscap  crown 
On  a fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town ! 

LXXXI  IL 

But  Juan  saw  not  this : each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear’d  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapor 
Of  some  alchymrc  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
I The  wealth  of  worlds,  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper:) 
i The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o’er  it  as  a yoke 

I Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a taper, 

Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere, 
i Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 
LXXXI  V. 

( He  paused — and  so  will  I ; as  doth  a crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.  By  uud  by, 

! My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance  ; and  at  least  I’ll  try 
i To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true. 

Because  they  are  so  ; — a male  Mrs.  Fry,* 

With  a soft  besom  will  1 sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh  Mrs.  Fry!  Why  go  to  Newgate?  Why 
Preach  to  poor  rogues?  And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses?  Try 
I Your  hand  a harden'd  ami  imperial  sin. 


'■*  Under  his  proud  surrey  the  city  he*. 

And  like  a mist  benra:li  a hill  doth  rise. 

Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a darker  cloud, 

And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems, 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems  ; 

Where,  with  like  haste,  tho4  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  *ome  to  be  undone  ; 

While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  nnd  peace. 

Are  each  the  other’s  ruin  and  increase.”— Dkn  ham.] 

* J India;  America.] 

* [The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  havo  ef- 
fected so  great  a change  in  the  comUuon  of  the  female  pris- 
oners in  Newgale.] 

« [This  worthy  alderman  died  in  1829.] 

• ;*•  O for  a blast  of  that  dread  horn, 

On  Pontfirabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 

When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Uonces  valies  dieo.”— J/omtoo.] 


1 To  mend  tho  people  'a  an  absurdity, 

A jargon,  a rnero  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better  : — Fy  ! 

I I thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXV  I. 

Tench  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore  ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more, 
That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land’s  distresses  ; 

Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis4  is  n bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 

The  witless  Faint aff  of  a hoary  Hal, 

A fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 
LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  he  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 

T«  uot  so  to  lie  good ; and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state : 

And  tell  them But  you  won’t,  and  I have  prated 

Just  now  enough ; but  by  and  by  I’ll  prattle 
Like  Roland's  horn*  in  lloiicesvalles’  battle. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  ELEVENTH. 


I. 

w 1IEN  Bishop  Berkeley  said  “ there  was  no  matter,”* 
And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  sav  his  system  *lis  in  vain  to  hatter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head  ; 

And  yet  who  can  believo  it  ? I would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a spirit, 

And  wear  any  head,  denying  that  I wear  it 

IL 

What  a sublime  discovery  ’twas  to  make  the 
Universe  universal  egotism, 

That  all's  ideal — all  ovrselrt*  : I’ll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that' s no  echirn. 
Oh  Doubt ! — if  thou  bo’st  Doubt,  for  which  some  take 
thee, 

But  which  I doubt  extremely — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  ruys,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit! 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  ran  hardly  bear  it. 

• [The  celebrated  amt  ingenious  Bishop  of  Clovne,  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.”  denies  without  any  cer- 
emony, the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever; 
nor  does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any  de- 
gree, stagger  the  incredulous.  “Some  truths  there  are,” 
says  he.  44  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a man  need 
only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I take  this  important 
one  to  DC,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, 
—in  a word,  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,— have  not  any  subsistence  without  a 
mind.”  This  deduction,  however  sincrular,  w as  readily  made 
from  the  theory  of  our  [>erreptions  laid  down  by  !)cm  arfes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  we  |ierceivo  nothing  but 
ideas  which  are  present  in  the inind,  and  which  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  upon  external  things ; so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  exiernal  to  our 
i minds.  Berkeley  appcaisto  have  been  altogether  :n  earnest, 
in  maintaining  his  skepticism  concerning  the  existenrr  of 
matter ; and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  tin*  system,  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  since  it  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Atheists.— Sia  David  Baxwstxj.J 
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Forever  and  anon  come*  Indigestion, 

(Not  the  moMt  “dainty  Ariel”)1  and  perplexes 
Our  non  rings  with  another  sort  of  question  : 

And  tout  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 

In,  that  I find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst’s  a glorious  blunder— 


If  it  be  chance ; or  if  it  bo  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better: — lest  it  should 
Turn  out  so,  we’ll  say  nothing  ’gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 
They’re  right ; our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  rrrryhody  one.  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 


And  therefore  will  I leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I ngreo  that  what  is,  is ; then  this  I call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair  : 
The  truth  is,  I’ve  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I don’t  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 
Perhaps;  hut  as  I suffer  from  the  shocks 
Of  illness,  I grow  much  more  orthodox. 


The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity. 

(But  that  I never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil  ;) 

The  next,  the  Virgin’s  mystical  virginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish’d  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uneontrovertiblo  u level, 

That  I devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  four, 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 

To  our  theme. — The  man  who  has  stood  on  tho 
Acropolis, 

And  look’d  down  over  Attica ; or  he 
Who  has  sail’d  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 
Or  seen  Tiinbactoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eycd  Chino's  crockery -ware  metropolis, 

Or  wit  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 

May  not  think  much  t*.‘  Ixuidon’s  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a year  hence  t 

VIII. 

)>on  Jimn  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Ilill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  tho  place  tho  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Whore  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
YVhilo  every  thing  urmiud  was  calm  and  still, 

Except  the  croak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  ho 
Hoard, — and  that  hoe-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum: — 

IX. 

I say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk’d  on  behind  his  carriage,  o’er  the  summit, 
And  loot  in  wonder  of  so  great  a nation. 

Gave  way  to ’t,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 


" And  here,”  ho  cried,  “ is  Freedom’s  chosen  station 
Hero  penis  tho  people’s  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions  ; resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 


| “ Hero  are  cnaste  wives,  pure  lives f hero  people  pay 
But  what  they  please  ; and  if  that  things  be  door. 

! ’Tis  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
| Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-yenr 
Hero  laws  are  all  inviolate  ; none  lay 

I Traps  for  the  traveller;  every'  highway’s  clear: 
Here — ” ho  was  interrupted  by  a knife, 

With — “ Damn  your  eyes ! your  money  or  your 
| life !” — 

XL 

These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  fr./n  four  pads 
In  nmbush  laid,  who  hod  perceived  him  loiter 
I Behind  his  carriugo  ; and,  like  handy  lads, 

Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a fighter, 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 
I Exposed  to  lose  his  life  ns  well  as  breeches. 


! Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a word 
I Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  “ God  damn  !” 
Aud  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 

He  sometimes  thought  ’tWM  only  their  **  Salam,” 

I Or  “ God  be  with  you !” — and  ’tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so : for  half  English  ns  I am 
I (To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I say 
I heard  them  wish  “ God  with  you,”  save  that  way ; — 

XIII. 

Jnan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden, 

J Drew  forth  a pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture, 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  padding — 

1 1 Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o’er  in  his  pasture, 

And  roar’d  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in, 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

“ Oh  Jack  ! I’m  floor’d  by  that  ’ere  bloody  French- 
man !” 

XIV. 

On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 

And  Juan’s  suite,  late  scatter’d  at  a distance, 

Cumo  up.  all  marvelling  at  such  a deed. 

And  offering,  os  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion1  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existrnce, 

1 Slood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint, 

' And  wish’d  no  had  hern  lesB  hasty  with  his  flint. 


“ Perhaps,”  thought  he,  “ it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way:  now 
I recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a bow, 

In  lieu  of  a bare  blade  and  brazen  front. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ? I can’t  allow 
TYie  fellow  to  Je  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up ; I’ll  help  you  with  the  load.” 


t [“  P ;tp.  Why,  that’s  mv  dainty  Ariel : Ishall  miss  thee  , minions  of  ttc  moon  : and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good 
But  yet  thou  shall  have  freedom.”—  Ttmpest.]  government , being  governed,  as  the’  sen  is,  by  our  noble 

and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance 
• C“  Falttaff  Diana’s  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  we— steal.”— Henry  IV.] 
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But  er*  they  could  perform  thi>  pious  duty. 

The  lying  man  cried,  “ Hold  ! I’ve  got  my  gruel!  ; 
Oh  ! for  a glass  of  max  !l  We’ve  miss'd  our  booty ; 

Let  me  die  where  I am  !’*  And  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 
His  breath, — ho  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A kerchief,  crying,  “ Give  Sal  that !” — and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan’s  feet:  he  could  not  tell 
Exact  ly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man’s  farewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a kiddy*  upon  town, 

A thorough  varmint,  and  a real  swell,* 

Full  flash,'  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled. 

His  pockets  first  ami  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

As  soon  as  “ Crowner's  quest”*  allow'd,  pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ; — 

Esteeming  it  a little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours’  time,  and  very  little  space, 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a freeborn  native 
In  self-defence:  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  oflf  a great  man, 

Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a row  liko  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  the  ken,*  or  at  the  spellkou1  hustle? 

Who  queer  a flat  ?*  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street’s  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spico9  so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 

Who  on  a lark,19  with  black-cyed  Sal,  (hi®  blowing,)11 
So  prime,  so  swell, u so  nutty,  and  so  knowing?" 

XX. 

But  Tom’s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Toni. 

Heroes  must  dio  ; and  by  God’s  blessing  ’tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  then)  go  home. 

Hail ! Thamis,  hail ! Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

» [Gin  or  Hollands.] 

* [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  is  breeched  by 
a course  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme  of 
vulgar  gentility.  and  affccis  aknowingnc**  in  his  air  and  con- 
versation, w hich  renders  him  ui  reality  an  object  of  ridicule. 
—V  71.] 

* [Ai.y  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a swell, 
or  a real  swell.-— P.  Kuan.] 

* [A  fellow  who  affect*  any  particular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressing  in  a particular  manner,  taking  sniitf,  Stc.  merely  to 
be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  it  out  of  flask.— Ibid.} 

* [“  id  Clown.  But  is  this  law  T 

\ st  Clown.  Ay  marry  ts’tl  crowner’s  quest  law.”— 
Hamlet.] 

* [A  house  that  harbors  thieves  is  called  a in*.—  1 The 
playhouse.—*  To  puzzle  or  confound  a gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
— » Robbery  on  horseback.—*0  Fun  or  sport  of  any  kind.  — 
»*  A pickpocket’s  trull.— 11  So  gentlemanly.  See  Ulong 

Dictionary.] 

[To  be  nuts  upon,  is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  any  thing:  thus,  a nerson  who  conceives  a strong  incli- 
' nation  for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite 
! nutty  upon  him  or  her.— /fcuf.j 

i 14  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  m its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a stanza  of  a song  which  was 
very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days  : — 

“ On  the  high  tol»y-spii*e  flash  the  muzzle, 

In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 

If  y ou  at  the  spellken  can’t  hustle. 

You’ll  be  hobbled  in  making  a Clout. 


That  Juan’s  chariot,  rolling  like  a drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can’t  well  niiro, 

Through  Kenningtou  and  all  the  other  “ tons. 

Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; — 

XXI. 

Through  Groves,  so  call’d  us  being  void  of  tree®, 

(Like  Inrun  from  no  light ;)  through  preapeet*  j 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  a®  containing  naught  to  please, 

Nor  much  to  climb ; through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 

With  44  To  be  let,”  upon  their  doors  proclaim’d  ; 
Through  “ Rowrs”  most  modestly  call’d  “ Paradise,” 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice  ; — 

XXII. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a w’hirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a pint  of  44  purl,”" 

There  mails  font  flying  off  like  a delusion  ; 

There  barbere’  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows ; here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 
Slowly'  distil  I’d  info  the  glimmering  glass, 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas — 

XXIII. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon  : 

Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 

1 could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 
Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.  The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  w as  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross’d  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That's  rather  fine,  tlio  gentle  sound  of  Thamis— 

Who  vindicates  a moment,  too,  his  stream — 

Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious44  darnme’s.” 
The  lamps  of  Westminster’s  more  regular  gleam, 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame  is 
A spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o’er  the  pile — 

Make  this  a sacred  part  of  Albion’s  isle.n 

“Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  gallows  haughty. 
When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake. 


When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake, 
he’ll  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty— 
That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight.” 


If  there  beany  gemmnn  so  icninrant  as  to  require  a traduc- 
tion. 1 refer  him  to  roy  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism  ; who,  1 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  mode!  of 
u form,  together  with  his  good  humor,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

u [A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood 
and  ai  mattes  arc  infused.—' Todd.J 

»•  [The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted 
W’lth  gas  in  lbUM 

n (“  I very  often,”  cays  Addison,  “ walk  by  mysolfin  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  I look  ujam  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ; when  I read  the  epitaph* 
of  She  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  l 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion  ; when  I ko  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  w hom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I see  kings  lying  by  those 
w ho  deposed  them  ; when  I consider  riva  wits  placed  side  by 
tide,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  wu  I w.*h  their  con- 
tests and  disputes  ; I reflect  with  sorrow  ai  d astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  l read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  lliat 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I consider 
that  great  day,  w hen  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together.”] 
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XXV. 

The  Droids’  groves  are  gone  bo  much  the  better: 
Stoue-Hengc  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it  ? — 

Rtit  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 

That  madmen  inav  not  bite  you  on  a visit  \ 

The  Bench  too  seats  or  sifits  full  many  a debtor ; 

The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  quiz  it) 
To  me  appears  a stilt"  yet  grand  erection : 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

| XXVI. 

The  lino  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

| Pull  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a coruscation 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross. 

Match’d  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 

Whoso  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  glow. 

The  French  were  not  yet  a lump-lightiug  nation, 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern, 

, Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a wicked  man  turn. 

XXVII. 

• A row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 
! Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 

| As  also  bonfires  made  of  country-seats ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 

! The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  oil  sheets, 
j A sort  of  ignis  fat uuh  to  the  mind, 

1 Which,  though  ’its  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 

! Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

j XXVIII. 

j But  London’s  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 

Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man, 
i And  found  him  not  amidst  tlio  various  progenies 
i Of  this  enormous  city’s  spreading  spawn, 

’Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  uudiscover'd  treasure.  What  / cuu, 

I’ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life’s  journey, 
j But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

. Over  the  stones  still  rattling  up  Fall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  aud  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder’d  knockers  broke  the  long  seal’d  spell 
Of  doors  ’gainst  duns,  aud  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a small  party  as  night  fell, — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 
l Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

, St.  James’s  Palace  aud  St.  James’s  “ Holla.”1 

XXX. 

They  reach’d  the  Imtel : fori  \ stream’d  from  the  front 
| A tide  of  well-clad  wai  *•*,  and  urmuid  [door 

j The  mob  stood,  aud  os  usua.  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
! In  decent  London  wheu  the  daylight’s  o’er; 

| Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 

Useful  ike  Malthus,  in  proino*ing  marriage. — 

But  Juan  now  is  slcppiug  frwo  Vs  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly  • 

For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  swells, 

Aud  cannot  find  a bill’s  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  euvoy  cither  dwelt  or  dwells, 

(’Dio  den  of  many  a diplomatic  lost  lie,) 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

And  Mazon  o’er  the  door  their  names  in  brat«. 

XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a delicate  commission, 

Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 

The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o’er. 

Twas  merely  known,  that  on  a secret  mission  ( 

A foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore. 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish’d,  who  was  said  j 

(In  whispers)  to  havo  turn’d  his  sovereign's  head. 

XXXIII. 

Some  rumor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  hi*  ware  and  loves : 

Aud  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 

And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman’s  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  i dentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe’er  it  m vee, 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a passion, 

XXXIV. 

I don’t  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  Ik.  quite 
The  contrary  ; but  then  ‘tis  iu  the  head  ; 

Yet  as  tho  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  iustcad, 

What  after  all  can  signify  tho  site 

Of  ladies’  lucubrations  ? So  they  lead 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  bo  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace. 

By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a handsome  stripling  with  smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 
That  they  us  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err’d,  as  aged  men  will  do  ; but  by 
And  by  we’ll  talk  of  that  ; and  if  we  don’t. 

Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  aud  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie: — 

Now  what  I love  in  women  is,  they  wou’t 
Or  can’t  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 
So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 

XXXVII. 

And,  after  all,  what  is  a lie  ? Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade  ; and  I defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A fact  without  some  leaven  of  a lie. 

The  von*  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  po«‘sy, 

And  prophecy— except  it  should  he  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

xxxvm. 

Praised  be  all  liare  and  all  lies ! Who  now 
Cun  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy? 

She  rings  the  world’s  “ To  Deum,”  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  sigh 
Is  idle  ; let  us  like  most  others  bow, 

Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  “ Green  Erin,”’ 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  woariig 

* “ Hells,”  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  may  now 
be  tn  this  life,  1 know  not.  Before  1 was  of  age  I knew  them 
pretty  accurately,  both  “gold"  and  “silver."  1 was  once 
ncai  ly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  be  asked 

me  where  I thought  that  hi*  soul  would  be  found  hereafter 
I auswered,  u In  silver  lieU.” 

• (See  the  Irish  Avatar,  anti,  p.  565.] 
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XXXIX. 

Don  Jnan  wm  presented,  and  his  dr**®* 

And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 

I don’t  know  which  was  mom  admired  or  Ion : 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 
Which  Catherine  in  a moment  of  “ ivresso” 

(lu  love  or  brandy’s  fervent  fermentation) 

Bestow’d  upoi  him,  as  the  public  leuru’d  ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings. 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 

Until  their  royal  riddle’s  fully  read. 

The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 
Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streuius, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rnde  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

• XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Emptoy’d  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor. 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war  ; [neighbor. 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
When  for  a passport,  or  some  other  bar 
To  freedom,  he  applied,  (a  grief  and  & bore,) 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  ta.xbom  riches, 

Like  la|»*dogs,  the  leust  civil  sous  of  b- s. 

XLI  I. 

But  Juan  was  received  with  much  “ empressement — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbors’  land,  where,  like  a chess- 
man. 

There  is  a move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 

Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.  Man 
Iu  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  uud  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  eveu  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLI  1 1. 

And  yet  the  British  “ Damme”  ’*  rather  Attic, 

Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  1 won’t  nnent* 
This  subject  quote  ; us  it  would  lie  schismatic 
Iu  politciwe.  and  have  a sound  affronting  in’t: 

But  “ Damn?  ’s  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 
Platonic  blasphemy  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home  ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Notr)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 
'Hie  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  com© 

To  meet.  However,  ’tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics : poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  lik.  this  of  mine. 

XLV. 

In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  u city, 

And  about  twico  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  oil  the  universe  with  pity,— 

Juan,  ns  an  inveterate  patrician, 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVT. 

Ho  was  a bachelor,  which  is  a matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgiu  and  to  bride, 

The  former’s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 

’Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter: 

A rib’s  ii  thorn  in  a wed  guilunt’s  side, 

Require*  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 

The  horrid  sin — and  wimt’s  b.  J worse,  tho  trouble. 

XLVII. 

But  Juan  was  a bachelor — of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts:  he  danced  and  sang,  and 
had 

An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart’s 
Softest  of  melodies  ; and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  44  flaws  or  sturts, 

Just  at  the  proper  time ; and  though  a lud. 

Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a curious  sight, 

And  very'  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVII  I. 

Fair  virgins  blush’d  upon  him  ; wedded  dames 
Bloom’d  also  in  less  transitory  hues  ; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted  ; youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr’d  their  usual  claims, 

Such  us  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse  ; 

Daughters  admired  his  dress,  nud  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  *he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  “drapery  Misses”* 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon’s  Inst  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a crescent’s  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a rich  foreigner’s  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit, 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 

Tli*’  Bluets  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o’er  sonnets, 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 
Line  tho  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets. 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure’s  highest  hue: 

They  talk’d  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  nsk’d  him  for  a hint  or  two : 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Iliou  ? 

* 44  Anent”  was  a Scotch  phrase  meaning  " concerning*’ — 
■ “with  regard  to:”  it  has  been  mode  English  b;-  ihe  Scotch 
! novels ; niul,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  •*  if  it  be  not,  ought  to 
be  English.” 

* l “Oh,  these  flaws,  ant  starts. 

(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A woman’s  story,”  Ac. — Marbeth.) 

• “ Drapery  Misses  This  term  is  probably  any  thing 
now  but  a mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  me  when 
I first  returned  from  the  East  in  1811—1812.  It  means 
a pretty,  a high-born,  a fashionable  young  female,  well 
instructed  by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner 

wilh  a wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married, 
by  the  husband.  The  nddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a 
young  and  pretty  heiress,  on  iny  praising  the  "dj apery” 
of  the  44 tmiochtrtv*  but  •*  pretty  virginities'*  (like  Mrs.  Anne  [ 
Pape)  of  the  then  day,  which  has  now  bom  some  years 
yesterday : she  assured  me  Hint  the  thing  was  common 
in  London ; and  as  her  own  thousands,  and  blooming 
looks,  and  rich  simplicity  of  array,  put  any  suspicion 
in  her  own  case  out  of  the  question,  I confess  1 gave 
some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  necessary,  authon-  ] 
tics  might  be  cited ; in  which  case  I could  quote  both 
44  drapery"  and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  1 
is  now  obsolete. 
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I Juan,  who  was  a little  superficial. 

And  not  in  literature  a great  Drnwcansir, 

1 Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer: 

! His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official, 

; His  steady  application  us  a dancer, 

Hud  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

| Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

j LI  I. 

, However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 
| A modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

; Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 

And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Aramiuta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  “ Hercules  Furens” 

Into  as  furious  English,)  with  her  best  look, 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIII. 

1 Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
j To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish’d  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 

There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 
His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime  : 

Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Mtrvia  Mannish, 

Both  long’d  extremely  to  ho  sung  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 

: However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 
Admitted  ils  an  aspirant  to  all 
1 Tho  coteries,  and,  ns  in  Bunquo’s  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  iu  parties  small, 
j He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

! That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 

Also  the  eighty  “ greatest  living  poets,” 

As  every  paltry  magazine-can  show  its. 

i , LV. 

I In  twice  five  years  the  “ greatest  living  poet,” 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 

I* *  call’d  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  ‘tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I’m  sure  I did  not  know  it, 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 
j Was  reckon’d  a considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Falicro 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain 
“ La  Belle  Alliance”  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 

Now  that  the  Lion’s  lall’n,  may  rise  again: 

But  I will  full  at  least  us  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a monarch  reign  ; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailers  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVII. 

Sir  Walter  reign’d  before  me ; Mooio  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after ; but  now  grown  more  holy, 


| • [Sec  ante,  p.  349.) 

9 [Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of  “a  Moral 
Byron”  on  Mr,  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  “Dramatic 
Sketches.”  X •.  Xc  ul  pul  lished  under  the  name  of  “ Barry 
Cornwall.”* 

* ;See  antr,  p.  533.) 

* [The  Biographical  Dictionary  says,— “ Being  in  delicate 
health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he 
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The  Muses  upon  Sion’s  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wholly  ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a psalmodic  amble 

Beneath  tho  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley 
Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 

A modern  Ancient  Pistol — by  the  hilts ! 

LVIIL 

Still  ho  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  vine 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward, — 

That  neutralized  dull  Dorus  of  tho  Nine ; 

That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bard  ; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  ploughs  for  every  line:— 
Oamhysos’  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
Tho  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybelo’s  priest. — 

LTX. 

Then  there’s  my  gentle  Euphncs ; who,  they  Bay, 
Sets  up  for  being  a sort  of  moral  me  ;s 
He’ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway ; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three  ; 

And  that  deep-mouth’d  Boiotiun  “ Savage  Landor”* 
Hus  taken  for  a swan  rogue  Southey’s  guuder. 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill’d  oil*  by  one  critique, 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Crock 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  us  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak.4 

Poor  fellow  ! His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

’Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,* 
Should  let  itself  he  smilF'd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  loug  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 
The  conqueror  at  least ; who,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 
Aliovc  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cinders. 

If  I might  augur,  I should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances; — they’re  too  numerous,  like  tho  thirty 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome’s  annals  wax'd  hut  dirty. 

LX  II 

This  is  tho  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  tho  praetorian  bands  take  up  tho  matter ; — 
A “ dreadful  trade,”  like  his  who  “ gathers  samphire,”* 
The  insolent  soldiery  to  sootho  and  flatter, 

With  the  same  feelings  as  you’d  coax  a vampire. 

Now,  were  I once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 

I’d  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizaries, 

And  show  them  xrhat  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXIII. 

I think  I kuow  a trick  or  two,  would  turn 
Their  flunks ; — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while, 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern  : 

Indeed  I’ve  not  the  necessary  bile ; 


arrived  in  November,  1629,  and  died  in  the  following  De- 
cember. His  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks  of 
critics;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  a consumptive  con. 
plaint  of  long  standing.”  Compare,  however,  ante,  p SH  ) 

• “ Divin»  particuluin  atme.” 

• [ “ Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ; dreadful  trade  :** 

ImtJ 
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My  nntural  temper’s  really  aught  but  stem, 

And  even  my  Muse’s  worst  reproof’s  a smile; 

And  then  she  drops  a brief  and  modem  curtsy, 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye- 
I.XIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I left  in  deadly  peril 
Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile, 
j Being  tired  in  lime,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 

1 Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gayly  class’d 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 

The  sun’s  true  son,  no  vapor,  but  a ray. 

LXV. 

His  moms  he  pass'd  in  business — which  dissected, 
Was  like  all  business,  a laborious  nothing 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Ncssus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,1 
Aud  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country’s  good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'lis  time  it  should. 

LX  VI. 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons, 
Lounging,  and  boxing ; and  the  twilight  hour 
! In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons  [flower 

Coll'd  “ Parks,”  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a bee’s  slight  munching?* ; 

But  after  all  it  is  the  only  “ bower,”* 

(In  Moore’s  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 
Can  form  a slight  acquaintance,  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 
Then  glare  tho  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 

Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots  hurl’d 
Liko  harness’d  meteors  ; then  along  tho  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ; then  festoons  are  twirl'd  ; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door, 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
\ An  earthly  paradise  of  **  Or  Molu.*’ 

LXVIII. 

; There  stands  tho  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ; there  the  waltz, 
) The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,* 

! Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

) Saloon,  room,  hall,  o’erflow  beyond  their  brink 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivuls  halts, 

; ’Midst  royal  dukes  aud  dames  condemn’d  to  climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  stuircaso  at  a time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  ho  who,  after  a survey 
j O:  »h*  good  company,  cat;  win  a comer, 

A door  tint's  in  or  boudoir  our  the  way, 

Where  lie  may  fix  himself  like  small  “Jack  Hom*r,” 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  us  it  inay, 

And  look  on  as  a mourner,  or  a scomer, 

Or  an  approver,  or  a mere  spectator. 

Yawning  a little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  won’t  do.  save  by  aud  by ; and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  gl  it  to:  vng  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 
He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  lie ; 

Dissolving  in  tho  waltz  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill. 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  lie  dunce  not,  hut  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor’s  bride. 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  lie  pursues 
Is  not  ut  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste:  impatience  is  a blundering  guide, 
Amongst  a people  famous  for  reflection, 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

LXXI  I. 

lint,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  snppe; 

Or,  if  forestall’d,  get  opposite  and  ogle  . — 

Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 
In  mind,  a sort  of  sentimental  bogle,* 

Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  crupper, 

The  ghost  of  vanish’d  pleasures  once  in  vo-n*  III 
Cun  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hope*  and  fears  which  shake  n single  ball. 

LXXIII. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 

And  watch,  and  ward  ; whose  plans  a word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ; and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  tho  number's  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 
Permits  whate’er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LX  XIV. 

Our  hero,  jus  a hero,  young  and  handsome, 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a stranger, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  u conspicuous  man.  Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  “ rack  and  manger,” 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble  ; — 

I wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  hut  wasted,  rich  without  a sou  ; 

Their  vigor  in  a thousand  anus  is  dissipated  ; 

Their  cash  come* from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 
Bctweeu  the  tyrant’s  and  the  tribunes'  crew  ; 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

“Where  is  the  world?”  cries  Young,  at  eighty  -* 
“ Where 

The  world  in  which  a man  was  born?’  Alas  ! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ? ’ T watt  there — 
I look  for  it — ’tis  gone,  a globe  of  glass ! 

Crack’d,  shiver'd,  vanish’d,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 
A silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 

And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

* “ Iliita  Nesaoo  tibi  texta  veneno."—  Ovid.  Epist.  lx. 
t {“  Come  to  me,  love.  I’ve  wander'd  far, 

’Tts  past  the  promised  hour ; 

Come  to  ine,  lore,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower."— Moobi.) 

* [See  «*/«,  p.  466.] 

* Scotch  for  goblin. 

* [Young  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  when  he  pot 
lished  his  poem,  entitled  “ Resignation,"  Ire.] 
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LXXVII. 

Wh®l®  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ? Clod  knows: 

Where  lilfle  Cmdlereagh  ? Tho  devil  can  tell : 
Where  Grattan,  Cumin,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  ? 
Where  are  those  murtyr’d  saints  the  Five  per  Ceuta?1 
And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  nrc  the  Renta  I 

LXXVIII. 

Where’s  Brummel  ? Dish’d.  Where’s  Long  Pole 
Wellesley?  Diddled.  [the  Third? 

Where’s  Whitbread  ? Romilly?  Where’*  George 
Where  is  his  will (That’*  not  ho  »»on  unriddled.) 

And  where  is  **  Fum”  the  Fourth,  oor“  royal  bird  Vr* 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  ‘idilled 
Unto  by  Sawney’s  violin,  we  have  beard  : 

**  Caw  me,  caw  thee” — for  six  months  hath  been 
hatching 

This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 
LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  This?  And  where  mv  Lady  That? 
The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 
i Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat, 
j Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried:  (this  is 
• An  evolution  oft  perform’d  of  late.) 

When*  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  I/mdon  hisses? 
i Where  are  the  Grenvilles?  Turn'd  as  usual.  Where 
1 My  friends  the  Whigs?  Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 

| Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 
Divorced  or  doing  thereauent.  Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
| Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies  fuels? 
Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  chan- 
Sotne  die.  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  havo  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LX  XXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes. 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers ; 

1 Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely* 
mothers ; 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks: 
lit  short  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There’s  little  strange  ir.  this,  but  something  strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXII. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  us  age  ; in  seven 

I have  seen  more  chauges,  down  from  monarch*  to 


Canto  zi. 


The  humblest  individual  under  heaven. 

Than  might  suffice  a moderate  century  through. 

I knew  that  nuught  was  lasting,  but  now  even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new: 
Naught’s  permanent  among  the  human  race. 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

LXXXIII. 

I have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem’d  quite  a Jupitet, 
Shrink  to  n Saturn.  I have  seen  a Duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider, 

If  that  can  well  he,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I should  hoist  tnv  “ blue  Peter,” 
And  sail  for  a new  theme  : — I have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caress’d  ; 

But  don’t  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 

I have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a rap— 

I have  seen  Joanna  South  cote — I have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  turn’d  to  a tax-trap — 

I have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Queen — 

I have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a fool’s  cap— 

I have  seen  a Congress4  doing  all  that’s  mean— 

I have  seen  Home  nations  like  o’crlonded  awes*, 

Kick  off  their  burden* — meaning  the  high  classes. 

LX  XXV. 

I have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  proof rs,  and 
Interminable — not  eternal — speaker* — 

I have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 

I have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeaker*— 
I have  seen  the  people  ridden  o’er  like  sand 
By  slaves  on  horsebark—  I have  seen  malt  liquor* 
Exchanged  for  “ thin  potation*”*  by  John  Bull — 

I have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a fool. — 

LX  XXVI. 

But  “ carpe  diem,”  Juan,  *•  carpe,  carpe  !’’• 
To-morrow  sees  another  race  ns  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour’d  by  the  same  harpy. 

“ Life’s  a poor  player,” — then  *•  play  out  the  play,’ 
Ye  villains . and  above  all  keep  a sharp  eye 
Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 

Bo  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 

Not  what  you  accm,  but  always  what  you  see. 

LXXX  VII. 

But  how  shall  I relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land, 

Which  ’tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 
A moral  country’  ? But  I hold  rny  hand — 

For  I disdain  to  write  an  Ataluutis  ;B 

But  *tto  a*  well  at  once  to  mulct-stand. 

You  are  not  a moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a poet 


! (“  I am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almost  any  mortgaL'c,  any 
tliinu  to  set  out  of  the  tremulous  Fund*  of  these  oscillatory 
Iain’S.  There  will  be  a war  some*  here,  no  doubt — and 
wherever  it  may  be.  the  Funds  wilt  be  affected  more  or  less ; 
so  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It 

(has  been  the  burden  of  my  song  to  you  three  years  and  bet- 
ter. and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels.”— Lord  Hyon  to 
Mr.  JuMfliW,  Jan.  ]-,  1893.) 

5 [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  I.,  said  to  have  been 
• destroyed  by  George  II.  No  such  calumny  was  over  heard 
( of  as  to  George  III.) 

I >fSee  Moore’s  *•  Fum  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
*hv,”  appended  to  his  u Fudge  Family.*’] 

* (The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  lt*22.  See  ante,  p.  540  ] 
*!“If  I had  a thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
1 would  teach  them  shcclil  l>e  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  s*uk.” — SifAKsr.  Henrf  IV. ] 

• 1“  Carpe  diem,  quira  minimum  credujapostero.”— Hot.] 


’ [**  Out,  you  rogue  ! play  out  the  piny.” — Henry  IV. J 
* |Sce  the  •*  New  Atalantis,  or  Memoirs  and  Manners  of 
several  Persons  of  equality,"— a work  in  which  the  au- 
thoress. Mrs.  Manley,  makes  very  free  with  many  distin- 
guished characters  of  her  day.  Warbnrtmi  call-  it  • a fa- 
mous book,  full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  and  written  in  a 
loose  effeminacy  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  well  suited 
the  debauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar."  Pope  also  al- 
ludes to  it  in  the  *•  Rape  of  the  bock." — 

44  Ah  long  as  Atafwitijt  shall  be  read. 

Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a lady’s  bed. 

While  nymphs  lake  treats  or  assignations  give. 

So  long  my  honor,  name,  and  praise  shall  Sit  - 
Ami  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  “ Comma 

“ Her  common-place  book  all  gnilant  is  ; 

Of  scandal  now  a cornucopia— 

She  pours  it  out  in  Atolantis, 

Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Utopia.”] 
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I, XXX  VIII. 

What  Juan  saw  mul  underwent  shnll  be 
My  topic,  will)  of  course  the  due  restriction 
Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy  ; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  1 eing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 
Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.  Ne’er  doubt 
This — when  L speak,  1 don't  hint,  but  apeak  out. 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  ho  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 

Offspring  of  some  sago  husband-hunting  countess, 
Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune’s  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 

Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  is, — 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages, — 

XC. 

Is  yet  withu  I12  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far.  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

Dy  thoso  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 

So  much  the  better ! — I may  stand  alone, 

But  would  not  change  my  freo  thoughts  for  n throne. 

DON  JUAN. 

% 

CANTO  TUB  TWELFTH.1 

I. 

Of  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  ago 
Of  man  : it  is  — I really  scarce  know  what ; 

But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 

And  don’t  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 

A period  something  like  a printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 
Grows  grizzled,  and  wo  arc  not  what  wo  were ; — 

II. 

Too  old  for  youth, — too  young,  at  thirty-five, 

To  herd  with  l»oys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore, — 
I wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 

But  since  they  arc,  that  epoch  is  a bore : 

Love  lingers  still,  although  ’twere  late  to  wivo ; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o’er ; 

And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 

Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation* 

III. 

0 Gold  ! Why  call  wo  misers  miserable?5 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pail ; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  c^ble 
Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  seo  the  saving  man  at  table, 

And  scorn  Ins  temperate  board,  as  uono  at  all, 

And  wonder  bow  tho  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  siek,  and  wine  much  sicker*; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a loss; 

But  making  money,  slowly  find,  then  quicker, 

And  adding  still  a little  through  each  crosB, 

(Which  will  come  over  things.)  beats  love  or  liquor, 
The  gamesters  counter,  or  the  statesman’s  droaa. 

0 Gold ! I still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 

Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a bark  of  vapor. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  if  tho  world  ? Who  reign 
O’er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  lilieral? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ?* 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
all.) 

Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new.  in  pain 
Or  pleasure?  Who  make  (tolilics  run  glibber  all  ? 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte’s  noble  daring? — 

Jew  Uothsehild,  and  bis  fellow -Christian,  Baring. 

VI. 

Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  La  Title, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.  Every  loan 
Is  not  a merely  speculative  bit, 

But  seats  a nation  or  upsets  a throne. 

Republics  ulso  get  involved  u bit ; 

Columbia’s  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  ’Change  ; and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 

Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  tho  miser  miserable  ? as 
I said  before:  the  frugal  life  is  his, 

Which  in  a saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise  ; a hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blamo  gaunt  wealth’s  austerities? 
Because,  you’ll  say,  naught  calls  for  such  n trial ; — 
Then  there’s  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

• [Cantos  XII.,  XIII.,  ntul  XIV.  appeared  in  London,  in 
November,  1523. j 

a In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird. dated 
Genoa,  Jan.  1*.  I$‘.23,  we  find  the  following  passage “ 1 trill 
\ economize  and  tlo.n s 1 have  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
surplus  revenue  of  lt-22.  which  almost  equals  the  ditto  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  [vide  President's  report  to  Con- 
gress ;)  and  do  you  second  my  parsitno.  * by  judicious  dis- 
bursements of  what  is  requisite,  and  a moderate  liquidation. 
Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  ns  may  ren- 
der some  usance  to  the  owner  ; because,  however  little, 
‘every  little  makes  a mickle,’  as  we  of  the  north  say.  with 
more  reason  than  rhyme  1 hope  that  you  have  all  receipts, 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac.,  and  acknowledgments  of  moneys  paid  111  liquid- 
ation of  do'  *s,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows 
from  coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  partic- 
ularly as  my  absence  w ould  lead  a pretext  to  the  pretension. 
—You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  fit  of 
accumulation  and  retrenchment  ; but  it  is  not  so  unnattiral. 
1 am  not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and 
expensive  because  careless : and  my  most  extravagant  pas- 
sions have  pretty  well  subsided,  as  it  is  time  they  should,  on 

the  very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I al  wa  v*<  looked  to  about  thirty 
as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delitrhl  in  the  passions, 
and  determined  to  work  them  oat  in  the  younger  ore  and 
better  veins  of  the  mine ; and  I flatter  myself  (perhaps)  that 
I have  pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  dross  is  coming, 
and  1 lores  lucre : for  we  must  love  something.  At  any  rate, 
then,  1 have  a passion  the  more,  ami  thus  a feeling.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  for  myself : but  I should  like,  God  willing,  to 
leave  something  to  my  relative*,  more  than  a mere  name; 
and  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  10  others  to  a greater 
extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do.  I must  try  bread  and  wa- 
ter : which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient, 
if  good  of  their  kind.”] 

3 [UoswEi.t..  “ I have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a complete  miser  is  a happy 
man : a miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion 
of  saving.”— Johnson.  •*  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a miser,  because 
he  is  miserable.  No,  sir;  a man  who  both  spends  and 
saves  money  is  the  happiest  man.  because  he  has  both  en 
joyments.”—  Bonctll.  vol.  vn.  p.  171 , edit.  lt*3i  ] 

* The  Dcscamisados. 
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730  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto  xii. 

VIII. 

1 Ho  is  your  only  poet} — passion,  pure, 

1 And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays, 

Ponsrnx'd,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep:  the  golden  rays 
Flash  up  ia  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure  ; 

Ot.  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze  ; 

While  the  mild  eme  rald*  beam  shades  down  tho  dies 
Of  other  slum  s,  to  soothe  tho  miser’s  eyes. 

IX. 

The  Iamb  on  either  side  are  his:  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Imle,  or  far  Cathay,1  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads, 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora’s  lip ; 

His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes  ; 

While  be.  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 

X. 

Perha|w  he  bath  great  projects  in  his  mind. 

To  build  a college,  or  to  found  a race,’ 

A hospital,  a church, — and  leave  behind 

Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meager  face: 

1 erhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base  ; 
Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarders  principle  of  actiou, 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a disease  : — 

What  is  his  own  ? (»o — look  at  each  transaction. 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  case 
Thau  the  mere  plodding  through  each  11  vulgar 
fraction 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ? Lean  miser! 

Let  spendthrifts’  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who’s  wiser? 

XII. 

How  beauteous  aro  rouleaus  ! how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(No*  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 
Buti  of  fine  unclipp’d  gold,  where  dully  rests 

S ine  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 
Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp: — 

Yes ! ready  money  is  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

XIIL 

“ Love  rules  tho  camp,  the  court,  tho  grove, — for 
love 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love  :’** — so  sings  tho  bard ; 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 

(A  tiling  with  poetry  in  general  liurd.) 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  “ the  grove,” 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  “ love but  I’m  prepared 
To  doubt  (no  less  lhau  landlords  of  their  rental) 

If  “ courts”  and  “ canijis”  bo  quite  so  sentimental. 

XIV. 

But  if  Love  don’t.  Cash  does,  and  Cush  alone : 

Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides ; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were  none  ; 

Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  yon — “ take  no  brides.”4 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides: 
And  as  for  44  Heaven  being  Love,”  why  not  say  honey 
Is  wax?  Heaven  is  not  Love,  ’tis  Matrimony. 

XV. 

Is  not  all  lovo  prohibited  whatever. 

Excepting  marriage?  which  is  love,  no  doubt, 

After  a sort ; but  somehow  people  never  [out: 

With  tho  same  thought  tiie  two  words  have  help’d 
Love  may  exist  i pith  marriage,  and  should  evrr, 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ; 

But  love  sans  buns  ia  both  a sin  and  shame. 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  *•' court,”  and  “camp,”  and  44  grove,”  be 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men,  [not 

Who  never  coveted  their  n^hbor’s  lot, 

I say  that  line’s  a lapsus  of  the  pen  ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  4*  buon  camerado”  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example1 
To  me  ; — of  which  these  morals  aro  a sample. 

XVII. 

Well,  if  I don’t  succeed,  I hare  succeeded, 

And  that’s  enough  } succeeded  in  n»y  youth, 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I,  iu  sooth, 

Cared  most  about ; it  need  not  now  lie  pleaded — 
Whate’er  it  was,  ’twas  mine ; I’vo  paid,  in  truth, 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success, 

But  have  not  (earn'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

> [China.] 

* [•*  Die,  and  endow  a college,  or  a cat/’ — Pope.] 

* C“  Love  rules  the  court,  the  catnp.  the  grove. 

And  men  x'low,  and  saints  above, 

And  lo  ’>  J heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.” 

Lotf  of  the  litist  Minttrel.] 

* [Mr.  Malthas  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our  poor- 
rates  is  t«»  persuade  the  lower  c 'ders  to  continence ; to  dis- 
courage them,  as  much  as  pebble,  from  marrying ; to  preach 
wedding  sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  im- 
morality of  breeding.— that  being  a luxury  reserved  only  for 
those  who  can  afford  it;  ami  if  they  will  persist  in  so  im- 
proper and  immoral  a practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant ; it  is  worth  nothing 
lo  society,  for  ns  plane  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  socie- 
ty, therefore,  has  no  further  business  than  to  hang  the  mo- 
ther, if  she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather 
than  see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for 
no  sacrifice* ; nothing  more  is  required  of  them,  than  thnt 
they  should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
ported  <d  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-hearledness  of 
his  system,  we  present  n in  his  own  language.— Southet.] 

* [“We  have  no  not  ion  thnt  Lord  Byron  had  any  mischievous  | 
intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  nrquii  him  of  any  < 
^sh  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  happiness  of  his 
readers ; but  it  is  our  duty  to  sav,  that  much  of  what  he  1ms 
published  appears  to  us  to  have' this  tendency.  How  oppo- 
site to  this  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  the  great  author 
of  Wavcrley.  With  all  his  unrivalled  pow  er  of  invention  and 
judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of  his  senti- 
ments is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  ami  good-humored : 
and  so  remote  from  the  bittcrncs*  of  misanthropy,  that  he 
never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries 
his  merriment  so  far  as  derision.  Bill  the  peculiarity  by 
w hich  he  stands  most  broadly  and  proudly  distinpiished  from 
Lord  Byron  is,  that  beginning,  as  he  frequently  does,  with 
some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  never  fads  to  raise  out 
of  it  some  feelings  of  a generous  or  gentle  kind,  and  to  end 
by  exciting  our  lender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  very 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  w ho  sccnierl  at  first  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  amusement  ,— 
thus  making  the  ludicrous  itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  , 
benevolence— and  inculcating,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the  true 
end  and  result  of  all  Ins  trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of 
our  Wind,  and  the  duty  and  delight  of  a cordial  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrow  s of  every  condition  of 
men."— JtrraKY,  u»  the  Edinburgh  Review  Jr  182S.J 
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XVIII. 

i That  wait  in  Chancery,— which  some  persons  plead 
( In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative,  creed, 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 

To  me  seems  but  a dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  ,ean  on  for  support  in  any  way  ; 
i Since  odds  are  that  posterity  \^il!  know 
N<  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I trow. 

XIX. 

i Why,  I’m  posterity — and  so  are  you  ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ? Not  a hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true. 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blunder'd ; 

Even  Plutarch’s  Lives  have  blit  pick’d  out  a few. 

And  ’gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd; 
And  Milford*  in  the  nineteenth  century 
! Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.’ 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree. 

Ye  geutle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  ’tin  my  wish  to  bo 
As  serious  ns  if  I had  for  inditere 
Malthas  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a million  fighters ; 
While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 

And  Malthas  does  the  thing  ’gainst  which  ho  writes. 

XXI. 

I’m  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper : 

And  why  should  I not  form  my  speculation, 

And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper?’ 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapp’d  in  meditation 
' On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapor; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation. 

Unless  a man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  bis  wife  weans. 

XXII. 

That’s  noble  ! That’s  romantic  ! For  my  part, 

I think  that  “ Philo-genitiveness”  is — 

( (Now  here’s  a word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 
Though  there’s  a shorter  a good  deal  than  this. 

If  that  politcnrss  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I’m  resolved  to  sav  naught  that’s  amiss—) 

I say,  methiuks  that  “ Pnilo-genitiveness”4 
Might  meet  from  men  a little  more  forgiveness. 
XXIII. 

And  now  to  business. — O my  gentle  Juan  ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place. 

Where  every  kind  of  mischief’s  daily  brewing. 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 

’Tis  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chnse 
Of  early  life ; but  this  is  a new  land, 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

1 See  Milford’s  Greece.  “ Grircm  Virnir**  His  groat 
pleasure  consists  in  praising;  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spell- 
mg  oddly,  ami  writing  quaintly  ; and  what  is  strange,  after 
all,  At»  is  the  best  modern  history  of  Greece  in  any  language, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern  historians  whatso- 
ever. Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
tues—learning,  labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  1 call 
the  latter  virtues  iu  u writer,  because  they  make  him  w rite 
in  earnest. 

» [“  It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
, among  modern  writers,  that  Plutarch  w as  to  be  considered 
as  un  historian  whose  authority  might  la*  quoted  for  matters 
: of  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Thucydides  or 
i Xenophoa,  or  Caesar,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  un- 
dertakes historical  discussion,  or,  relating  different  reports, 
leaves  judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.  When  truth  thus 
appears  to*  object  his  matter  it  valuable  for  the  historian. 
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XXIV. 

What  with  a small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 

I could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  n primate 
Upon  the  rest  of  Europe’s  social  state ; 

But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  ut, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 

All  countries  have  their  “ Lions,**  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I am  sick  of  politics.  Begin. 

4‘  Paulo  Majora.”  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  tho  paths  of  being  “ taken  in,” 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a skater  glided: 

When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tautalizatinn, 

And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue’s  prim..'***  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a new*  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  anti  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  tho  kind  world’s  amen — “ Who  would  have 
thought  it?”  • 

XXVII. 

The  little  I,eiia,  with  her  orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 

(Which  saw  all  W'estem  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 

Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 
To  he  pursued  as  food  for  inanition,) 

Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIII. 

The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great  [all — 

Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I mean  to  abuse  you 
I have  always  liked  you  better  than  I state: 

Since  I’ve  grown  moral,  still  I must  accuso  you  all 
Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a great  rate ; 

And  now  there  was  a general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

Yon  had  reason ; 'twas  that  a young  child  of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land. 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe’er  out  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years’  space, 
Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

I But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Lives, 
apparently  it  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was 
his  purpose,  more  than  historical  information.  LiMIe  srru 
pulousas  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most 
I public,  concerning  which  he  often  contradict*,  without  re- 
j serve  or  apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even 
himself  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinize 
with  great  solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotes, 
if  even  lie  does  not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention 
M it  roan.] 

* [“  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun  M— You  no  J 
4 [Philo-grogenitiveness.  Spurxheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a bump  behind  the  cars,  and  say 
it  is  remarkably  developed  in  the  bull.] 
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XXX. 

I So  first  there  wm  a generous  emulation, 

And  then  there  was  a general  competition, 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education 
I As  Juan  wan  a person  of  condition. 

’ It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a subscription  or  petition  ; 
i But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  umved  she  sages, 

Whoso  talc  belongs  to  44  Dallam's  Middle  Ages,” 

XXXI. 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 
Begg'd  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  “ out — 

For  that's  the  phrsso  that  settles  all  things  uow, 
Meaning  a virgin's  first  blush  at  a rout, 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show: 

And  1 assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tut*«  thour  first  season,  (mostly  if  they  have  money.) 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy  honorable  misters, 

Each  out-at*elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  tho  careful  sisters, 

(Who,  by  the  by.  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  44  ’tin  gufd  (hat  glisters,” 
Thau  their  he  relatives,)  like  flies  o'er  candy 
Buz*  round  *4  the  Fortune”  with  their  busy  battery, 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltziug  and  with  flattery ! 

XXXIII. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation  ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I've  known  them  court  un  heiress  for  their  lover. 

44  Tant&’iio  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Fie,  whoso  outlet's  Dover  I” 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
lias  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  mule  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bang’d,  and  some  reject  threo  dozen. 

Ti  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  oVr  every  angry  cousin, 

. (Friends  of  the  party.)  who  l>egin  accusals, 
ouch  as— “ Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets?  H hi/  waltz  with  him?  Why,  I prey, 
Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

44  Why? — Why? — Besides,  Fred  really  was  attach'd; 

*Twas  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without ; 
Tho  time  will  come  she'll  wish  that  she  had  snatch’d 
So  good  an  opjxirt  unity,  no  doubt: — 

I But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch’d, 

As  I’ll  tell  Auroa  at  to-morrow’s  rout  s 
| And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 

Pray  dtd  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?” 

XXXVI. 

i Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 

Are  spurn’d  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

J After  male  lo**  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives; 

^ And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman*  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 


» |*‘  Tunticne  worms  cceleslibus  Ira Vrmo.) 


XXXVII. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pureuer, 

Worn  out  with  importunity  ; or  fall 
! (But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

I To  the  lot  of  him  who  source  pursued  at  all. 

1 A hazy  widower  turn’d  of  forty ’s  sure* 

(If  ’tis  not  vaiu  examples  to  recall; 

To  draw  a high  prize:  now,  howe’er  ho  got  her,  I 
See  naught  more  strange  in  this  than  t’other  lottery. 

XXXVIIL. 

I,  for  rny  part — (one  44  modem  instance'*  more, 

4‘  True,  ’tis  a p.tv — pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true*’) 

Was  chosen  from  out  un  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  fev ; 

But  though  I also  Imd  reform’d  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  bo  two, 

I’ll  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  mude  a monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  mv  digression— or  at  least 
Peruse  ! ’Tis  always  with  a moral  end 
That  1 dissert,  like  grace  before  a feast : 

For  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tiresome  friend, 

A rigid  guardian,  or  a zealous  priest, 

My  Muse  bv  exhortation  means  to  mend 
' All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

I Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  pravo  paces. 

XI. 

i But  now  I’m  going  to  be  immoral ; no\r 
I mean  to  allow  things  really  as  they  are, 

I Not  as  they  ought  to  be  ; for  I avow, 

! 'Phut  till  wc  see  what’s  what  in  fact,  we’re  far 
From  much  improvement  with  Ihut  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a scar 
! Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 
i Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 

XLI. 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we’ll  dispose  ; 

For  like  u day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure, 

Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows, 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  bo  sure. 
Like  many  people  everybody  knows, 

I Dou  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge, 

Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLI  I. 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 

(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  tho  same  ;) 

And  rather  wish’d  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter, 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame: 
So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a suitor 
To  make  Ins  littlo  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  44  tho  Society  for  Vico 
j Suppression,”  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLI  1 1. 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young  ; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I believe  ; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 
That  ■ but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 
An  echo  of  a syllable  that's  wrong: 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve. 
As  that  abomiuable  tittle-tattle, 

Which  is  the  cud  eschew’d  by  human  cattle. 


* This  line  may  puzzle  the  common  tun  a re  than  the 

present  generation. 
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XLIV. 

Moreover  I've  remark'd,  (and  I was  once 
A slight  oliservcr  in  u modest  way,) 

And  so  may  every  one  except  a dunce. 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a little  gay. 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 

Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  wo 
Which  the  mere  passionless  cun  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what’s  still  worse,  ,o  put  you  out  of  fashion, — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  yon, 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  yon  dash  on  ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  eud,  and  middle. 

XLV  I. 

Now  whether  it  bo  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 

As  bettor  knowing  why  they  should  bo  so, 

I think  you'll  find  from  many  n family  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  us  may  know 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 

Than  thoso  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a heart 

XLV  1 1. 

I said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk’d  about — 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  protty? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about  ; 

She  merely  was  deem’d  amiable  and  witty, 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about : 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  aud  pity, 

And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  u most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVIII. 

High  in  high  circles,  geutlo  in  her  own, 

She  was  tlu>  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  showu 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did ’s  unknown. 

Or  at  tho  least  would  lengthen  out  m «ong: 

In  brief,  tho  little  orphan  of  tho  East 

Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan,  too,  was  a sort  of  favorite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a good  heart  at  bottom, 

A little  spoil’d,  but  not  so  altogether; 

Which  wus  a wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  ho  had  been  toss’d.  ho  scarce  knew  whither : 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  ho  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  bo  surprised  at  any. 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth  ; 

For  when  they  happen  ut  a riper  age, 

People  aro  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  worder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 


* (“  The  same  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  France 
wish  ‘o  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
naluially  niako  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  side,  to  return  thoso  articles  to  the  lawful  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  bo  unjust  in  the 


Adversity  is  the  first  pnlh  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman’s  rage, 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 

Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem’d  so  weighty 

LI. 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter. — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a lady,  whose  lust  grown-up  daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 

Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 
To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 

To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like — like  to  Cytherca's  shell. 

LI  I. 

I call  such  things  transmission ; for  there  is 
A floating  balance  of  accomplishment , 

Which  forms  a pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  arc  bent. 

Some  waltz ; some  draw  ; some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics  ; others  are  content 
With  music  ; the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits : 

While  others  have  a genius  turn'd  for  fits. 

LIII. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology',  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays, 

Muy  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 
With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 

The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards  ; 

New'  vestals  claim  men’s  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  “ elegant”  et  ctetra,  in  fresh  batches — 

All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 

But  now  I w ill  begin  my  poem.  ’Tis 
Perhaps  a little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 

That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I’ve  not  begun  what  wo  have  to  go  through. 

These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  tho  pegs  sure  ; 

And  when  so,  you  shall  have  tho  overture. 

LV. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a pinch  of  rosin 

About  what’s  called  success,  or  not  succeeding: 
Such  thoughts  aro  quite  below  the  strain  they  liavo 
chosen  ; 

’Tis  a “ great  moral  lesson”1  they  are  reading. 

I thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do  ; but  at  Apollo’s  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I think  to  cauter  gently  through  a huudred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  ou  stilts, 

Yclept  the  Great  World ; for  it  is  tho  least, 
Although  the  highest : but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 
When  man  in  battlo  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  cast, 
Must  still  obey  tho  high* — winch  is  their  handle, 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 


Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  sac- 
rifice they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  she  French  nation 
a great  moral  lesion." — WlLlliiOTON,  1'aris,  1816.  j 
» t“  EiU'uipanout  In  bonne  societe  regie  tout.’’— Volt.ubx.] 
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Lvn. 

II'  had  many  fririwU  who  had  many  wivna,  and  wns 
Well  look’d  upon  by  hath,  to  that  extent 
Of  friend-hip  which  you  may  accept  or  pass, 

It  docs  nor  pood  nor  harm  : being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class. 

And  draw  them  nightly  when  a ticket’s  sent: 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fdtes,  and  balls. 
For  the  first  season  such  a life  scarce  palls. 

Lvm. 

A young  unmarried  man.  with  u good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play  ; 

For  good  society  is  but  n game, 

“ The  royal  game  of  (ioose,”1  as  I may  say. 

Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  ho  double. 

The  married  ones  to  wive  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I don’t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  he  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a method  more  reticular — 

“ Fishers  for  men,”  like  sirens  with  soft  lut.w 
For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  iho  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you’ll  have  a letter  from  the  mother, 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  ore  trepann’d  ; 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a visit  from  the  brother, 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  “ your  intentions  are  ?” — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin’s  heart  expects  your  hand: 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

You’ll  odd  to  Matrimony’s  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I’ve  known  n dozen  weddings  made  even  thus , 

And  some  of  them  high  names:  I have  also  known 
Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  d ream’d  to  have 
Yet  neither  frighten’d  by  a female  fuss,  [shown — 

Nor  by  must  no  I iioa  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived  V did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form’d  a pair. 

Lxn. 

Thero’s  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 

A peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  bo  depreciated  : 

It  is — I meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 
The  show  of  virtue  even  iu  the  vitiated — 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage — 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

“ Couleur  do  rose,”  who’s  neither  white  nor  scarlet. 

LXIII. 

.Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can’t  say  41  No,” 

And  won’t  say  “ Yes,'’  and  keeps  you  on  and  oflVmg 
On  a lee -shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow — [scoffing. 

Then  secs  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inward 


This  works  a world  of  sentimental  wo. 

And  sends  new  Wert  ere  yearly  to  their  coffin  ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation, 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LX  IV. 

44  Ye  gods,  I grow  a talker  !”  Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I place  it  slcrnv st 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  “ church  or  state,” 

A wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  fate — 

(Such,  early  traveller  ! is  the  truth  thou  lenmest)— 
But  in  old  England,  when  a young  bride  errs. 

Poor  thing!  Eve’s  was  a trifling  case  to  hers. 

LXV. 

For  ’tis  a lotfr,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 

Country,  where  a young  couple  of  the  same  ages 
Can't  form  a friendship,  but  the  world  o’erawes  it. 

Then  there’s  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d— d damages ! 

A verdict — grievous  loo  to  those  who  cause  it ! — 

Forms  a sad  climax  to  romantic  homages : 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVI. 

Blit  they  who  blunder  thus  nre  *»»w  beginners ; 

A little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners, 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy  ; 

You  may  sec  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 

So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 

A -jd  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXV  II. 

Jua^,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more  ; 

For  hv  wns  sick no,  ’twas  not  the  word  sick  I 

meant — 

But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  ocforc, 

Thnt  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak  ; — I meant 
But  this  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 
Of  white  clifls,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stockings. 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  doublo  knocking*. 

LXVIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic, 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  bo  risk’d  for  Passion,  ! 
And  Passion’s  self  must  have  a spice  of  frantic. 

Into  a country  where  ’tis  half  a fashion, 

Seem’d  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic. 

Howe’er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation : 

Besides  (alas!  his  taste — forgive  and  pity  I) 

At  first  he  did  not  thii.k  the  women  pretty. 

LX  IX. 

I say  at  first — for  he  found  out  at  last, 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste  ; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  he  his  bar 
To  tnste: — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 


* [This  ancient  painc  originated,  I believe,  in  Germany,  and  fifth  compartment  of  the  table  in  succession  a gtose 
and  is  well  calculated  to  make  young  persons  ready  ul  is  depleted  ; and  if  the  cust  thrown  by  the  player  falls  up- 
reckoning  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers.  It  is  on  a goose,  he  moves  forward  double  the  number  of  his 
called  the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fourth  throw.— Stectt.] 
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IAX. 

Though  I have  never  had  the  luck  to 

Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  unpmcticublo  place  Tirabuctoo, 

Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 
! With  such  a chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
i For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  “bos  piger:” 

But  if  I had  Ik i'<i  at  Timbuctoo,  there 
No  doubt  I should  be  told  thut  black  is  fair.* 

LXXf. 

It  is.  I will  not  swear  that  black  is  wlnte ; 
i But  I suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 

| And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight. 

Ask  a blind  man,  the  best  judge.  You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I’m  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong,  I’ll  not  he  ta’en  aback : — 

He  hath  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within  ; and  what  seest  thou  ? A dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 

But  I’m  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 
i That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a dying  flame  ; 
And  this  reflection  brings  mo  to  plain  physic;', 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a foreign  dome, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  polar  Summers,  all  sun,  and  somo  ice. 

TAX  II I. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whoso 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes  ; — 

Not  that  there’s  not  n quantity  of  those 
i Who  have  a due  res|wct  for  their  own  wishes, 

i Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows1 
Aro  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious: 

| They  warm  into  a scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 
j As  a reserve,  a plunge  into  remorse. 

I AX  IV. 

But  this  hss  naught  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush  ; for  a fair  Briton  hides 
Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 

And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

; Than  storms  it  as  a fno  would  take  n city  ; 

But  onco  there  (if  yon  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 

Sho  keeps  it  for  you  like  a truo  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  n«  does  an  Arab  barb. 

Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

. Nor  wear  as  gr'-efnlly  as  Gauls  her  garb, 

Nor  in  her  eye  Ausmia’s  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras,  (which  I still  am  learning 
To  like,  though  I have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 
And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily :) — 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 

• 

Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due ; 

Nor  is  sho  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 

Nor  settles  all  tilings  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil  0 — 

But  though  tile  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  reader  double. 

LXXV  II. 

Ami  if  in  fact  sho  takes  to  a “ grande  passion,” 

It  is  a very'  serious  thing  indeed: 

Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice,  or  fashion, 
Coquetry,  or  a wish  to  take  the  lead, 

The  pride  of  a ntcro  child  with  u now  sash  on, 

Or  wish  to  make  a rival's  bosom  bleed  : 

But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  n tornado. 

For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do 

LXXVIII. 

The  reason’s  obvious ; if  there's  an  eclat. 

They  loso  their  caste  at  once,  ns  do  the  arias; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Havo  fill’d  theit  'opera  with  their  comments  various, 
Society,  that  china  W About  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  l)  will  banish  them  like  Marius, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt:* 

For  Fume’s  a Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXXIX. 

Pcrhajw  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 

A comment  on  the  Gospel's  “ Sin  no  more, 

And  l»e  thy  sins  forgiven  — but  upon  this 
I leave  the  saints  to  settle  tlipir  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 

An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 
For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 
That  lady,  who  should  lie  at  home  to  all.  , 

IAXX 

For  me,  I leave,  the  matter  where  I find  it, 

Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 
People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 

And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  ns  for  chastity,  you’ll  never  bind  it 
By  all  tho  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented 

LXXX I. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder’d 
Upon  tho  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 
A lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A little  “ bland” — ’tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  thut  bis  heart  had  got  a tougher  rind: 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 

Had  sat  beneath  tho  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses) 

i (Major  Denham  says,  that  when  be  first  saw  European 
women  after  bis  travels  in  Africa,  they  appeared  to  bun  to 
have  unnatural  sickly  countenances.] 

* The  Russians  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva ; a pleasant  practical  antithe- 
sis, which  it  seems  does  them  no  harm. 

* 1“  A Gaulish  or  German  soldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  OTer- 

- ■ ■■  - •-  ■ - — 

awed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task  ; and  the  people 
of  the  place,  ns  if  moved  by  the  miruele,  concurred  in  aiding 
his  escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the  ground 
where  Carthago  bad  stood  was  supposed  t>>  increase  the 
mujcsiy  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  ‘ Go,’  tic  said  to  1 
the  lictor  who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pra-tor  to  de- 
part. * toil  him  that  yon  have  seen  Manus  sitting  on  Ui& 
ruins  of  Carthage.’”-  -Fsaouson.J 
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Canto  xui. 


The  world  In  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights, 

I Which  flaw'd  as  far  as  where  tho  musk-bull 

browses  ;* 

He  had  ul*>  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 

B Gi*»- 1 Aits  uot  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.* 

T.XXXIII. 

{ lie  saw,  however,  at  the  cla/ng  session. 

That  noble  s'g'it,  when  trolly  free  the  nation, 

A king  in  oamditufional  |»o*v*ssion 
Of  such  k throne  ns  is  the  proudest  station, 

Though  doiwts  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  rotnplele  their  education. 

’Tim  not  morn  splendor  makes  l ho  show  august 
To  eyo  or  hurl — it  is  lire  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 

j There,  too,  ha  saw  (whate’er  he  may  Imj  now) 
l A Prinee,  tho  prmeo  of  princes  at  the  time,* 

I With  fascination  in  his  very  l»ow, 

And  full  of  promise,  ns  the  spring  of  prime. 

I Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  thru  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A finish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe  ‘ 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  u.s  hath  been  said. 

Into  the  best  society : and  there 
Oernrr'd  what  often  happens.  I’m  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  dclmnnaire  : — 

The  talent  and  good  humor  ho  display’d, 

Besides  the  mark’d  distinction  of  his  air, 

Exposed  hint,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 

Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

JAXXVL 

But  what,  and  whore,  wit  It  whom,  and  when,  and  why. 
Is  not  to  ho  put  hastily  together j 
And  as  my  object  is  morality, 

(Whatever  people  say,)  I don’t  know  whether 
I'll  leuvc  a single  render’s  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither, 

And  how  out  a huge  monument  of  pathos. 

As  Philip’s  son  proposed  to  do  with  Atlios.* 

LXXXVH. 

Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 
Ends.  When  the  Ivody  of  the  book ’s  begun, 

You’ll  find  it  of  a different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done: 
The  plan  at  present  t»  simply  in  concoction. 

I can’t  obi  ge  you,  reader,  to  road  on  ; 


* Fora  description  and  prim  of  tins  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
regional)']  native  country  of  the  Aurora:  Borcalcs.see  Parry's 
Voyage  in  search  of  a Northwest  Passage.  iSee  aalt,  p.527.) 

* [Charles,  second  Karl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
in  ltlfl.J 

* [William  Pitt,  first  F.arl  of  Chatham,  died  in  May,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  lmc  ••  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  hud  fainted  away  at  tho  close  of  a remarkable 
speech  on  the  American  war  J 

* [*•  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
j and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  in  his  temper,  des- 
titute of  nil  reserve,  and  affable  oven  to  familiarity  in  Ins  rc- 

! ccpttnn  of  every  person  who  had  tiie  honor  to  approach  him 
* cn  i*ic(l  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instruction,  his  mind 
i had  been  cultivated  with  g»  eat  earc;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Europe  heir  to  a powerful  monarchy,  corn* 
, potent  to  peruse  the  Greek  :us  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
ut-toruius  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compassion* 
ale.  Ins  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress ; nor 
was  it  c»  cr  shut  against  genius  *>r  merit.”— Wbaxall,  1783.1 

• 1“  Waiving  myself,  let  me  tai*  to  you  of  the  Prince  Repent 
lie  ordered  me  to  he  presented  to  him  at  a ball  ; and  after 


That’s  your  nfiair,  not  mine:  u real  spirit 
| Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dreud  to  lw*ur  it. 

LXXXVH !. 

I And  if  my  thuude rljolt  not  always  rattles, 

Remember,  render!  you  have  had  before, 

The  worst  of  temjKsts  and  the  best  of  buttles. 

That  e'er  were  brew’d  from  elements  or  gore, 

| Besides  the  most  sublime  of — Heaven  knows  what  I 
else : j 

An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 

Will  turn  upon  *•  political  economy." 

i 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity  : 

Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  source  a stake, 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 

Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  tho  national-debt  sinkers, 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkers. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  TIIE  THIRTEENTH. 

I. 

I sow  mean  to  be  serious ; — it  is  time. 

Since  laughter  liow-a-daya  is  deem’d  too  serious 
A jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  *s  cull’d  a crime, 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad  *s  a source  of  the  sublime, 

Although  when  long  a little  apt  to  weary  us ; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn. 

As  ail  old  temple  dwindled  to  a column. 

II. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

(’Tin  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  bo  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 

Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father’s  will, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound. 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
'Hie  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 


sortie  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  ns  to  my 
own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  am!  /our  immortalities  ; 
lie  preferred  you  to  every  other  haul  pa>t  :uid  present,  lie 
sjmke  alternately  of  Homer  ami  yourself,  and  secmrd  well 
acquainted  with  both.  All  this  was  conveyed  m language 
which  would  only  sutler  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it,  l 
and  with  alone  and  taste  which  gave  me  n very  high  idea  of  ' 
his  abilities  and  accomplishment*,  winch  1 had  hitherto  con- 
sidered ns  confined  to  »(n»r«  certainly  sujuTior  to  those  of 
any  living  grnllcmm.*~Lori  u.  to  Sir  Walter  S\ott,  July,  1812.] 

* A sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  Into*  statue  of| 
Alexander,  with  a city  m one  hand,  and.  J believe,  a river  in 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  devir.-s.  But  Alexan- 
der's gone,  and  Athos  remains,  1 trust  ere  long  to  look  over 
a nation  of  freemen.— C“  S triune  rales,  an  * ngmc  cr  m the  ser- 
vice of  Alexander,  offered  to  convert  the  whole  mountain 
into  a statue  of  that  prince.  The  enormous  figure  was  to 
hold  a city  in  its  left  hand,  containing  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, ana  in  the  right,  an  immense  basin.  whence  the  col- 
lected torrents  of  the  mountain  should  issue  in  a mighty 
river.  But  the  project  was  thought  to  be  teo  extravagant, 
even  by  Alexander."— Bklol.] 
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ni  not  gaintuy  thorn  ; it  is  not  my  cue  ; 

I’ll  leave  them  to  their  tnMe,  no  doubt  the  beat : 
An  eye’s  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  bluo, 
la  no  great  matter,  so  *lU  in  request, 

’Tia  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a hue — 

The  kiudeat  may  bo  tnkeu  as  a test. 

The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair  ; and  no  man, 
TUI  thirty,  should  perceive  there’s  a plain  woman. 


I Of  all  tales  ’tis  tho  saddest — and  more  sad. 
Because  it  makes  us  smile  : his  hero ’h  right, 
And  still  pursues  the  right ; — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  ’gainst  odds  to  fight 
His  guerdon : 'tis  his  virtue  mnkes  him  mad  ! 

But  his  adventures  form  a sorry  s.ght  ;-r 
A sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 
By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought 


And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn’d  for  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon’s  no  more  at  full, 

Wo  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise  ; 
Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
Also  because  tho  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that  ’tis  time  to  give  tho  younger  place. 


Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  tho  united  strong, 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native : — 
Alas ! must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song. 

Be  for  mere  fancy’s  sport  a theme  creative, 

A jest,  « riddle.  Fame  through  thick  and  thin  sought ! 
I And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom’s  Quixote  ? 


I know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 
Reluctant  as  all  placemeif  to  resign 
Their  poet  ; but  theirs  is  merely  n chimera, 

For  they  have  pass’d  life's  equinoctial  lino : 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 
To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline  ; 

And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament, 

And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  aoliice  sent 


Cervanlo«r  smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away  ; 

A single  laugh  demolish'd  tho  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country' ; — seldom  since  that  day 
i 1 1 as  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 

i The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  hie  volumes  done  such  liurui, 
That  all  their  glory,  us  a composition, 

I Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land’s  perdition.* 


| And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call’d  the  “Na- 
I The  struggle  to  be  pilots  ill  a storm  ? [lion  ?” 

, The  landed  and  the  money 'd  speculation  ? 

■ The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  haHucination  ? 

[ Now  hatred  is  by  far  tho  longest  pleasure  ; 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 


Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess’d, 

Right  honestly,  “ lie  liked  nil  honest  hater!"—1 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confess’d 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  Iuter. 
Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest : — 

For  my  part,  1 am  but  a mere  spectator, 

And  gaze  where’er  the  palacn  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistophcles  f 

Till. 

But  neither  love  nor  hato  in  much  excess ; 

Though  ’twin  rot  once  so.  If  I sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I cannot  well  do  less. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 

I should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Mcu’s  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  iu  that  too  true  talo 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  ull  such  efforts  fail. 

i[“8ir,  I love  a Rood  hater.”— See  Boswell’*  Johnnm, 
♦oU  ix.  p.  30,  edit.  lsU.J 

* [Meptustophele*  i*  the  name  of  tho  Devil  in  Goethe’s 

FwuW] 

9 Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  ingenious  Tour  in 
Spain,  seems  to  believe,  what  I should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  book  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridiculing  knight-errantry  ; and  that,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
uwurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
jnint  itself-  llutthe  practice  of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a tiling,  had,  it  u well  know  n,  been  out  of  dale  long 
bafois  the  age  in  which  Don  (Quixote  appeared ; and  as  for 


I’m  “ at  my  old  bines"4 — digression,  and  forget 
The  Lady  Adeline  Amundcville ; 

The  fair  most  futal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 

But  Destiny  aud  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a good  excuse  for  our  own  will.) 

And  caught  them  ; — what  do  they  not  catch,  melhinkst 
But  I'm  not  (Fdipus,  and  life’s  a Sphinx. 

XIIL 

I tell  tho  talc  oh  it  is  told,  nor  dare 
To  venture  a solution : “ Davits  sum  !”* 

And  now  I will  proceed  upon  tho  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world’s  hum, 

Was  tho  Queen-Bee,  tho  glass  of  all  that'a  fair; 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 
The  last  s a miracle,  and  such  was  reckon’d,  [dumb. 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a second. 


Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction’s  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well — 

A man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 

Though  apt  to  act  with  firo  upon  occasion, 

Proud  of  himself  and  her : the  world  could  tell 
Naught  against  either,  and  both  seem’d  secure — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

the  spirit  of  heroism,  1 think  few  will  sympathize  with  the 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  individual,  to  say  nothing 
of  a nation,  should  have  imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumph*  of 
hi*  skill  is  the  success  with  which  he  continually  prevents 
us  from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  wc  respect  Don  Quixote  himself  * 
—Lockhart  : Prrfaet  to  Don  QmxoU>  1M3.J 

* [•'  Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again.'  — Mary 
Wivtt  of  Wimdaor.1 

• f“  Darua  sum,  non  (Edlpus.”— Ter.J 
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XV. 

It  chanced'somo  diplomutical  relations, 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan’s  youth,  and  patieuce, 

And  talent,  tut  bis  haughty  spirit  wrought, 

And  form’d  a basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  T,onl  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 
In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgmout  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  bo  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided 

XVII. 

His  friondshqw,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm’d  but  moro 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medea,  would  ne’er  revoke  what  went  before. 
Ilis  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deploro 
What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  tho  chill. 

XVIII. 

“ ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  :* 

But  do  you  more,  Semprouius — don't  deserve  it,” 
And  take  my  word,  you  won’t  have  any  less. 

Bo  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 
Give  gently  way,  when  there’s  too  great  a press ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 
For,  like  a racer,  or  a boxer  training, 

’Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  su|>crior, 

As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least,  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 
Upon  : for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride’s  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 

O’er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim  ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time’s  sequel ; 

And,  as  ho  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 
Because  bold  Britons  have  a tongue  and  free  quill 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim  ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  tho  house  up  later 

XXI. 

These  were  advantages : and  then  he  thought — 

It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a stir ; 
And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a patriot,  and  sometimes  a placeman. 

XXII. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity  ; 

He  almost  honor’d  him  for  his  docility, 

Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 
Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 

He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 
In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil’s  fertility, 

If  that  tho  weeds  o’erlive  not  tho  first  crop — 

For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 

And  then  ho  talk’d  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid, 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they  : Henry  rid 

Well,  liko  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races ; 
And  Juan,  like  a true-born  Andalusian, 

Could  back  a horse,  as  dcsjMJts  ride  a Russian. 

XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs, 

And  diplomatic  dinner,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 

As  in  freemasonry  a higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  hud  no  doubts ; 

His  manner  show’d  him  sprung  from  a high  mother  ; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square  ; — for  wo  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets : since  men  arc  so  censorious, 
And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares, 

Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love’s  affairs, 
Which  were,  or  ure,  or  arc  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin2  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  Btreets  anonymous  ; 

Which  is,  that  thero  is  scarce  a single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 
With  some  slight  heart  -quake  of  domestic  treason — 
A topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Such  I might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I know  tho  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVII. 

’Tis  true,  I might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown  ; 

But  I have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone- 
Therefore  I name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 

A vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  are but  I have  lost  tho  London  Chart. 

XXVIII. 

At  Henry’s  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 
Was  Juan  a recherchtS,  welcome  guest, 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a passport  everywhere  ; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  ’«  the  best 
Recommendation ; and  to  be  well  dress’d 
Will  very  often  supersedo  tho  rest. 

1 [“  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  wo’ll  do  more,  Semproums— we’ll  deserve  it." — 

CoU.  I 

4 

* “ With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady,  sweet,  arise.’’— Suakspkao*. 
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XX IX. 

And  si  nr*  “ there's  safety  in  q multitude 
Of  counsellors,”  ns  Solomon  has  said, 
j Or  some  one  for  him.  in  some  mgs,  grave  mood  ; — 

. Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  duqriay'd 
I In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

1 Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade. 

Which  is  the  ouly  cause  that  wo  can  guess 
j Of  Britain's  present  wealth  aud  happiness 

XXX. 

; But  as  “ there's  safety”  grafted  in  the  number 
“ Of  counsellors,”  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 
A large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber  ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

’Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks  ; 

I And  thus  with  women:  howsoc’or  it  shocks  some’s 
Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

Blit  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education, 
i Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 

| Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation  ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

| Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Wsis  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  |*a*we?«ion. 

XXXII. 

I To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade  ; 

To  some  she  show’d  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  hut  is  flattery  convey'd 
In  such  a sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid  ; — 

A gentle,  geniul  courtesy  of  mind, 

To  those  who  were,  or  pa»’d  for  meritorious, 

Just  to  console  Bad  glory  for  being  glorious  ; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A dull  and  desolate  appendage.  Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men. 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  persecution.  Gaze  again 
On  tho  most  favor'd  ; and  amiilst  the  blaze 
Of  sunset  haloes  o’er  the  luurrl-brow’d, 

What  can  ye  recognise  ? — a gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patricinn  polish  in  the  uddrew, 

Which  ne’er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express  ; 

Just  as  a mandarin  finds  nothing  tine, — 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess, 
j That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  wo  havo  borrow’d  this  from  the  Chinese — 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace : his  “ Nil  admtrnri 
Was  what  ho  call’d  the  “ Art  of  Happiness 
An  art  on  which  tho  artists  greatly  vary, 

And  have  net  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

. 

i i [See  ante,  p.  071.1 

f * [“  The  creed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturally  occurs  to  un- 
assisted  reason  as  a mode  of  accounting  for  tho  mingled  ex- 
» tstence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  risible  world,— that  belief 
i which,  m one  modification  or  another,  supposes  the  co- 
| existence  of  a benevolent  and  malevolent  principle,  which 
contend  together  w ithout  cither  being  able  decisively  to  pre- 
vail orsr  nis  antagonist,— leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply 
I impressed  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  *tis  expedient  to  be  war)* : 

IndilTerence  certos  don't  produce  distress  : 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent : for 

(jVoic  for  a common-place  !)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a volcano  holds  the  Invn  more 

Within — et  certrra.  Shall  I go  on? — Nc  . 

I hate  to  hunt  down  a tired  metaphor. 

So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing!  How  frequently,  by  mo  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr’d  up  till  its  smoko  quite  smother* ! 

XXXVII. 

I’ll  have  another  figure  in  a trice:— 

What  say  yon  to  a bottle  of  chain,  .gne? 

Frozen  into  a very  vinous  ice. 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Yet  in  tho  very  centre,  past  all  price, 

About  n liquid  glassful  will  remain  ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  tho  strongest  grape 
Could  e’er  express  in  its  expanded  shape  : 

XXXVIII. 

Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a quintessence  ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A hidden  nectar  under  a cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I only  meant  her 
From  whom  I now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  w*hich  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
AnJ  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 

When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a Northwest  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  sou! ; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 
Have  not  exactly  ascertain’d  the  Pole, 

(Though  Parry’s  efforts  look  a lucky  presage,) 

Thus  gentleineu  may  run  upon  a shoal ; 

For  if  tho  Pole’s  not  open,  but  all  frost, 

(A  chance  still,)  tis  a voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  00  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o’er  the  ocean  woman  ; 

While  those  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 
With  his  gray  signal-flag ; and  the  past  tense. 

The  dreary  “ Fuimutf ’ of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  w*hilo  life’s  thin  thread's  spun  out 
Between  tho  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XLI. 

But  heaven  must  be  diverted  ; its  diversion 
Is  sometimes  truculent-— but  never  mind: 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  ul!  things  are  kind: 

J And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian,* 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
j As  many  doubts  us  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  iu. 


author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  in  all  the  effect*  of  which  cre- 
dulity accounts  him  the  primary  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent,  who  is  loved  and  adored  as  the  father  of  all  that  is 
good  ami  bountiful.  Nay.  such  isihe  timid  servility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshipper*  will  neglect  the  altar  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  AriomiMs ; trusting  with 
indifference  to  the  well-known  tnercy  of  the  one,  wlnlo  they 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritating  the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the 
awful  father  of  evil.”—  Si  a W.  Scott  : Demonology,  p.  8KJ 
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XLII. 

The  English  winter — ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 

’Tis  the  postillion’s  pnradisc : wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  oust,  south,  north,  west,  thero  is  a run. 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 

Man’s  pity ’s  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

ll;ts  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLIII. 

Tho  Jiondon  winter's  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a little  later.  I don’t  err 
In  this : whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I must  u«cr 
My  Muse  a glass  of  wcathcrology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer: 

Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 

Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack 

XLTV. 

When  its  quicksilver’s  down  at  zero, — Io ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage  ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage  ; 

The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust;  and  Rotten  Row 
Sleeps  fro:,  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  ugc ; 

And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 

Sigh — as  tho  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces, 

XLV. 

They  and  their  . Jls,  11  Arcadians  both,”1  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  nnother  session. 

Alas  ! to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains?  Of  hop r tho  full  possession, 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a gift, 

At  a long  date — till  they  can  get  u fresh  one — 
Hawk'd  about  at  n discount,  small  or  largo ; 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVI. 

But  these  are  trifles.  Downward  flics  my  lord, 
Nodding  lieside  my  Judy  in  his  carringe. 

Away  ! away  ! “ Fresh  horses !”  arc  tho  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  heurts  after  marriage ; 
The  oliscquious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored  ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee  ; but  ere  the  water’d  wheels  may  hiss  h vice, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a reminiscence. 

XLVII. 

’Tis  granted  ; and  tho  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen  : 

Also  my  lady’s  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modcHt  more  than  poet’s  pen 
Can  paint, — “ Cosi  viaggino  i Ricchi  /”* 

(Excuse  a foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I’ve  travell’d  ; und  what’s  travel, 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil?) 

XLVIII. 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.  ’Tis  perhaps  a pity, 

I When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  liec'ome  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

— — — 

* “ Arcades  ambo.l> 

2 [“  Tlius  the  rich  travel.”) 

* [Byron  was  too  good  by  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  be 
— he  could  not  dram  the  blood  of  the  cavaliers  rut  of  his 
veins- he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  vrih  the  red 


! Ere  patriots  their  true  country  con  remember  ; — 

But  there’s  no  shooting  (savo  gn  ttse)  till  September 

XLIX. 

I’ve  done  with  my  tirade.  The  world  was  gone  ; 

Tho  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made, 
Wero  vanish’d  to  be  what  they  cull  alone — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 

As  many  guests,  or  moro  ; before  whom  groan 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  luid. 

Let  none  accuse  old  England’s  hospitality — 

Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 

Lord  Ilenry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers 
The  peerage,  to  a mansion  very  tine  ; 

Tho  Gothic  Babel  of  a thousand  years. 

None  than  themselves  could  lioast  u longer  line, 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  bcuutie* 
And  oaks  as  oldeu  as  their  pedigree  (vlcere  ; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a tomb  iu  every  tree. 

LI.  j 

A paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure : such  is  modem  fame 
’Tis  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  tho  same  ; 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  tho  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 

“ Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day, 

Lord  II.  Amundevillc  and  Lady  A. 

lii.  i 

“ We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 
To  entertuin,  this  autumn,  a select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends  ; [correct,  ! 
Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  from  sources  quit® 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  und  fashion  deck'd  • 

Also  a foreigner  of  high  condition, 

The  envoy  of  tho  secret  Kussiuu  mission  ” 

LI  II. 

And  thus  wc  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  Post? 
(Whoso  articles  are  liko  the  “ Thirty-nine,” 

Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most) 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain’d  to  shine. 

Deck’d  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host, 

With  those  who,  Pope  says,  “greatly  daring  dine.” — 
’Tis  o<ld,  but  true, — last  wur  the  News  abounded 
Moro  with  these  dinners  than  tho  kill’d  or  wounded  ; — 

LIV. 

As  thus : “ On  Thursday  there  was  a grand  dinner  ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C.” — Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  thun  victory’s  winner: 
Then  underneath,  and  iu  the  very  sumo 
Column  ; date,  “ Falmouth.  There  has  lately  been  here 
The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame  ; 
Whose  loss  in  tho  lute  action  wc  regret : 

The  vacancies  are  fill’d  up — seo  Gazette.” 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl’d  the  noble  pair, — 

An  old,  old  monastery  ouce,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,3 — of  a rich  and  rare 
Mix’d  Gothic,  such  us  artists  all  allow 


night-cap hence  that  self-reproaching  melancholy  which 
was  eternally  crossing  and  unnerving  him,— hence  the  aark 
heaving  of  soul  with  which  he  must  huve  written,  in  his 
Italian  villeggiatura,  this  glorious  description  of  ms  own  ost 
ancestral  scat.— Lockhart,  1624.] 
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Few  specimens  yet  left  us  con  compare 
Withal:1  it  lies  perhaps  a little  low, 

Because  the  monks  prefcrr’tl  a hill  behind, 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.® 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a happy  valley, 

Crown’d  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Carnctucns  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  ’gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke ; 

And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke. 

The  branching  stng  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a brook  which  murmur’d  like  a bird.* 

LVII. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake,* 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  uud  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  soften’d  way  did  take 
In  currents  .nrougti  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around : the  wild-fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  ledges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix’d  upon  the  flood. 

LVI  1 1. 

Its  outlet  dash’d  into  a deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a rivulet ; and  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ; now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

MX. 

A glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's;  stood  half  apart 
In  a grand  nrch,  which  once  screen’d  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear’d — a loss  to  art : 

The  first  yet  frown’d  superbly  o’er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart. 

Which  mourn’d  the  power  of  time’s  or  tempest’s 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone  ; 

But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his 
throne, 

When  each  house  was  a fortalice — as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a line  undone, — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.8 

LXI. 

But  in  a higher  niche,  alone,  hut  crown’d. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-horn  Child* 

With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round, 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd  ; 
She  made  the  earth  below*  seem  holy  ground. 

This  may  bo  superstition,  weak  or  wild* 

But  even  the  faintest  relies  of  u shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  gome  thoughts  divin* 

LXII. 

A mighty  wiudow.  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  e.  xi, 
Streaming  from  oil* the  sun  like  seraph’s  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  de.sqjatc:  now  loud,  now  fainter, 

The  gale  swcc|M  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  choir 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

LX  II I. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 
There  moans  a strango  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  agaiu. 

Some  deem  it  hut  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  somo  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
(Though  less  than  that  of  Mcinnou's  statue,’  w arm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a fix’d  hour) 

To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a voice  to  charm: 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  over  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I know  not,  nor  can  solve  ; hut  such 
The  fact : — I've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much.* 

• [•*  The  front  of  New  stead  Abbey  ha*  a most  noble  and 
majestic  appearance  , i.emg  ^.dtin  the  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles.’'— Art.  Net cstcod,  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xn.j 

• [“  How  sweetlv  in  front  looked  the  transparent  wife 
and  the  light  of  refimous  remains,  (equalled  by  no  archil: 
tore  scarcely  in  the  kingdorr,  except  Inal  of  York  cathedral,, 
backed  by  the  most  splend.  field  beauties,  diversified  by  the 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted’.” — Tifouo- 
TOS’S  Nottinghamshire.  j 

• [“  The  beautiful  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was 
richly  ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of 
deer,  and  numberless  fine  spreading  oaks,  is  now  divided 
and  subdivided  into  farms."— Hid.] 

4 [See  ante,  p.  483 : — 

**  I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more  : 
Leman’s  is  fair;  but  think  not  1 forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore ; 

Sad  havoc  Tunc  must  with  my  memory  make. 

Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before.”— 

Epistle  to  Augusta.'] 

• (See  ante,  p.  388.] 

• ["  In  the  bow- window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
Of  Newjb.dc  Priory,  viz.  England,  with  a chief  azure,  in 

the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or.”— 
Thoboto*.] 

* [The  history  of  this  w onderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this : — Herodotus,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  hv 
Oamhyses.  This  he  rails  Memnon  ; but  says  noi  a syllable  1 
respecting  its  emitting  a vocal  sound  ; a prodigy  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  the  phestsof  Thebes. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  Hie  sand 
for  many  ages  ; it  is  that  which  yet  remains  o:t  its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travel- 
lers.—In  a word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a lock, 
not  ill  adapted  to  such  a place  as  Egypt,  w here  men  went, 
and  still  go.  with  a fare  of  fooh«h  wonderment,  prod ispoeed 
to  swallow  the  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound,  (for  some 
sound  there  was.)  I incline  to  think,  with  He  1'auw,  pro- 
ceeded from  art  oxravalmu  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of 

w hich  might  be  struck,  at  a preconcerted  moment,  w ith  a 
bar  of  sonorous  metal.  Even  Savarv,  w ho  saw  nothing  hut 
prodigies  in  Egypt,  treats  this  foolish  affair  as  an  artifice  of 
the  priests.  So  much  for  the  harp  of  Memnon ! — UirroBD 
Seo  also  Sir  David  Brewster’s  Natural  Magic,  p.  234. j 

• [“  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there,  is  the 
sounding  gallery so  railed  from  a very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses.”— Art.  Sewtiead,  in  Beauties  >f  Eng’aad, 
vol.  xii.] 
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LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  u Gothic  fountain  play  d,‘ 

Symmetrical,  but  deck’d  with  carvium  quaint — 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a monster,  there  a saint : 

The  spring  gush’d  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent  [made. 
Its  little  torrent  in  a thousand  bubbles, 

1 Like  man’s  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXV  I. 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved : the  cloisters  still  wero  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I ween : 

Ail  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpair’d,  to  decorate  the  scene 
The  rest  had  been  reform’d,  replaced,  or  sunk, 
i And  ■qx'ko  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXV  1 1. 

! Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join’d 
Bv  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 
j Might  shock  a connoisseur  ; but  when  combined, 
Form’d  a whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

: Yet  left  a grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whoso  eyes  are  in  their  hearts ; 
Wo  gaze  upon  a giant  for  his  stature. 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVIII 

Ster|  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls, 

Glanced  from  the  wuIIb  in  goodly  preservation: 

And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  looks,  had  also  kept  their  station: 

And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls 
Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invito 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 
His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right: 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a single  sermon ; 

Attomeys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 

As  hinting  more  (unless  onr  judgments  warp  us) 

Of  the  “Star  Chamber’’  than  of  “ Habeas  Corpus.” 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armor,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  tu’en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlliorough's  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  onr  degenerate  breed  : 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold  : 

Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contain’d  the  steed  ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXL 

But  ever  and  anon,  to  sootlio  your  vision, 

Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 


i [•*  From  the  windows  of  the  gallery  over  the  cloisters, 
we  see  the  cloister  court,  with  a bnsm  in  the  centre,  used  as 
a stew  for  fish,  Ac."— Art.  Stye  stead,  tit  beauties  of  England, 
vol.  XII.] 

* [•*  The  cloislers  exactly  rcseriihle  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a smaller  scale  : bui  possessing,  if  possible,  a 
more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  lie 
ta  silent  repose  tinier  the  flagged  pavement.  The  ancient 
ehnpel,  too,  is  still  entire ; its  ceiling  is  a very  handsome 


There  rose  a Carlo  Dolce  or  a Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore’s  :* * 

Here  danced  Album's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Vemet’s  ocean  lights  ; and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spngnoletto  tainted 
I list  brush  with  nil  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXII. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a landscape  of  Lorraine  ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio’s  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o’er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite  : — 

But,  )o  I a Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a livelier  sight: 

His  bcll-inoutli'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish4 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst — What,  ho!  a flask  of  Rhenish 

LXX  1 1 1. 

0 reader  ! if  that  thou  cunst  read, — and  know, 

’Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  eor.T*ituto  a render ; there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  ann  I have  need. 
Firstly,  begin  witli  the  beginning ; — (though 
That  clause  is  hard  ;)  and  secondly,  proceed  ; 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end— or,  sinning 
In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 

LXX  IV. 

But,  reader,  thou  bast  patient  been  of  late, 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a rate, 

Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date, 

By  Homer’s  “ catalogue  of  ships”  is  clear  ; 

But  a mero  modem  must  he  moderate — 

1 spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LX  XV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game  ; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  heats 
In  russet  jacket: — lynx-like  is  his  aim  ; 

Full  grows  his  hag,  and  wonder/ul  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges!  Ah,  brilliant  pheasants! 
And  ah,  ye  poachers ! — ’Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o’er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 
The  red  gnqie  in  the  sunny  lauds  of  song, 

Hath  yet  u purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines ; 

The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleukness,  we  can  tell  her, 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVI  I. 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn’s  day  appear 
As  if  ’twonld  to  a second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 


specimen  of  the  nothin  style  of  springing  arches.” — Art 
Newstead,  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xii.] 

* Salvator  Kosa — 

[“  Whate'cr  Lorraine  light  touch’d  with  softening  hue. 

Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew." 

Thomson's  Castle  oj  Indolence. \ 

* If  I err  not,  “ your  Dane"  is  one  of  Iago’s  catalogue  of 
nations  “ exquisite  in  their  drinking.” 
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Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a mine, — 

The  sea -coal  tires,  the  “ earliest  of  tho  year 
Without  doors,  too,  hIio  may  coinpeto  in  mellow, 

As  what  is  lost  iu  green  is  guiu'd  in  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 

And  for  the  effeminate  villeggiatura — [chase, 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  tho 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  raco  ; 

Even  Nimrod’s  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* * 
And  wear  tho  Melton  jacket*  for  a space: 

If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a tamo 
Prcservo  of  iiores,  who  ought  to  ho  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noblo  guests,  assembled  at  tho  Abbey, 

Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  p<i$ — 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  ; the  Countess  Crabby; 

Tho  Ladies  Sciily,  Busey ; — Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazccn,  Miss  Maekstay,  Miss  O’Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker’s  squaw  : 

I Also  the  honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look’d  a white  lamb,  yet  was  a black  sheep : 

i LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank  ; 

At  once  tho  “ lie”  and  the  “ tflite”  of  crowds ; 

Who  pass  like  water  filter’d  in  a tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  cloiuls ; 

Or  paper  turn’d  to  money  by  tho  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passjiort  shrouds 
The  “ pass<?c”  and  the  past ; for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  thau  piety, — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a certain  point ; which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a higher  station  ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  “ Aroint 

Thee,  witch  *”4  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason  ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

“ Omne  ttilit  punctum,  quro  miacuit  utile  tlulciP 

LX  XXII. 

I ca  i ; exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Which  hath  a little  leaning  to  a lottery. 

I’ve  seen  a virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a coterie  ; 

' Also  t.  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plotter)’, 
And  shine  the  very  Siria?  of  the  spheres, 

Escaping  with  a few  slight,  scarlese  sneers. 

LXXXIIL 

I have  seen  more  than  I’ll  say: — but  wo  will  see 
How  our  villeggtaturti  will  get  on. 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — tho  Bruhmins  of  the  ton. 

I have  named  a few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta’cn  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 


i f“  Gray’s  omutrd  stanza— 

* Here  Scatter'd  Oft,  the  rarlirtt  of  thr  year , 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 

The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 

And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.’ 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Elegy.  I wonder  that  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  omit  it.”— Byron  Diary  Feb  1621.) 

* In  Assyria 

> [For  a graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter’d  amongst  these, 

Thcro  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXX  IV. 

Thero  was  Parolles,  too,  tho  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate : when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  thau  war. 

There  was  the  youugburd  Ruckrhyme,  who  had  newly 
Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a six  weeks’  star. 

There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottiedcep,  tho  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

Thero  was  the  Duke  of  Dusk,  who  was  a — duke, 

“ Ay.  ever)’  inch  a”  duke  ; thero  were  twelve  peers 
Like  Charlemagne’s — mid  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  cars 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  doare ! 
All  song  and  sentiment ; whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a convent  than  a coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whoso 

Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 
Thero  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,  [here, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign’d  to  waft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse  ; 

But  the  clulis  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 
Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem’d  charm’d,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXV  1 1. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  inetafiliysicinii, 

Who  loved  philosophy  und  a good  dinner ; 

Angle,  the  soi-disuut  mathematician  ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvcrcup,  the  greut  race-winner. 

Thero  was  tho  Reverend  Rodomnnt  Precisian, 

Who  did  not  hate,  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 

Anil  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  u bet. 

LXXXV  I II. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman  ; 

And  General  Firefaco,  famous  in  the  field, 

A great  tactician,  and  no  less  a swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  lie  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jefferies  I lards- 
In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skill'd,  [man,* 
That  when  a culprit  came  for  condemnation, 

Ho  had  his  judge’s  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX 

Good  company’s  a chess-board — there  aro  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ; the  world’s 
a game ; 

Save  that  the  pupfiets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 
Alighting  rarely  : — were  she  but  a hoi  net. 

Perhaps  thero  might  bo  vices  which  would  mourn  it. 


quarters  of  the  English  chase,  sec  Quartet./  llcview,  vol 
xlvii.  p.  210.) 

* C“  Aroint  thee,  ir itch  the  rump- fed  ron)  in  cries.”  — 
Macbtth.) 

» Siria, ».  t.  bitch-star. 

» [George  Ilardinge.Esq.,  M.  P„  one  of  the  Welsh  judges, 
died  in  1616.  His  works  were  collected,  in  ISIS,  by  Mr. 
Nichols.] 
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xc. 

I had  forgotten — hut  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 

Who  had  deliver'd  well  a very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate : the  papers  echo’d  yet 

With  his  debut,  which  marie  a strong  impression, 
And  rank’d  with  what  is  even,’  d.y  display’d — 

“ The  best  first  speech  that  ever  fit  was  made.” 

X-Jl 

Proud  of  his  “ Hear  hints  !”  proud,  too,  of  his  vote 
And  last  virginity  of  oratory, 

Frond  of  his  learning,  (just  enough  to  quote,) 

He  revell’d  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 

With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a pun  or  tell  a story, 

Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 

“ His  country’s  pride,”  he  came  down  to  tho  couutry. 

XCII. 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  tho  Tweed,’ 

; Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Stroiigbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed  : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a steed, 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a potato, — [Cato. 

While  Stroiigbow’s  best  things  might  have  come  from 

XCIII. 

Strongbow  was  like  a new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longlraw  wild  as  an  /Eolian  harp, 

With  which  tho  winds  of  heaven  cun  claim  nccord, 
And  make  a music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 

Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a word : 
At  Ijongbow’s  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — ono  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred, 

This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

1 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  a heterogeneous  mass 
To  be  assembled  at  a country  seat, 

; Yet  think,  a specimen  of  every  class 
! Is  better  than  a humdrum  t6te-Jt-t<lte. 

■ The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas  ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  MoliCro’s  bite  : 
i Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess, 

That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  tho  background — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull : 

Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  bo  found 
Professional ; and  there  is  naught  to  cull 
< Of  folly’s  fruit : for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They’re  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 

. Society  is  now  one  polish’d  horde, 

Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bures  and  Bored. 

XCVI. 

» But  from  being  fanners,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 

■ The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh’d  ears  of  truth  ; 
And,  gcutle  reader ! when  you  gather  meaning, 

You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

t 

Farther  I’d  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
Forbids.  A great  impressionrin  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 

“ That  Scriptures  out  of  church  arc  blasphemies.”* 

XCV  1 1. 

But  what  wo  can  tvo  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist- 
I must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 

Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a page 

Prepared  each  morn  for  evenings.  “ List,  oh  j 
list !” — 

“ Alas,  poor  ghost !” — What  unexpected  woes 
Await  those  who  have  studied  their  lion-mots  ! 

XCVI  1 1. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation, 

By  tnauy  windings  to  their  clever  clinch  ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 

Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch, 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a great  sensation. 

If  possible  ; and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 

But  seize  tho  last  word,  which  no  doubt’s  tho  best. 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  ; 06ts ; 

The  party  we  have  touch’d  on  were  the  guests. 

There  table  was  a board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 
To  pass  the  .Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner! — 

Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner* 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which  “ flow'd  with  milk  and  honey,” 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites ; 

To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 

Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny ; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites  ; 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  ! Ah!  who  would  lose  thee  ? 1 

When  wo  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thco 

Cl. 

Tho  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 

Or  hunt : the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport — 
Tho  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  und  fruit ; 

Tho  middle-uged,  to  make,  tho  day  more  short ; 

For  ennui  iN  a growth  of  English  root, 

Though  nameless  in  our  language  : — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abato. 

CII. 

Tho  elderly  walk’d  through  tho  library, 

Aud  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures. 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix, 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

1 i [Cj’ian  and  Erskine.j 

4 “Mrs  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adnms,  that  it  was  blas- 
phemous to  tntk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.”  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband— the  best  Christian  in  any 
book  —See  Jottpk  Andrtics. 

* (“  A man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any 
thin?  than  he  does  of  las  dinner ; and  if  he  cannot  get  that 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things.”— Johnson.] 
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cm. 

But  non©  were  “ g6n6 th©  great  hour  of  union 
Wa*  rang  by  dinner's  knell  : till  then  nil  wore 
Masters  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion, 

Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 
Til©  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rw»©  up  ni  his  own,  and  had  to  spar© 

! What  time  h©  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 
j When,  where,  and  how  ho  chon©  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

■ Th©  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a little  pale — 

Met  th©  mom  as  they  might.  If  fine,  they  rode, 
I Or  walk’d  ; if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a tide, 

J Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad  ; 
Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  mako  each  correspondent  a new  debtor. 

cv. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a she  epistle, 
j And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I love  the  mystery  of  o female  missal, 

I Which,  like  a creed,  ne’er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses’  whistle, 

I When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  yon  reply  to  such  a letter. 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards  ; cants,  too,  hut  no  dice 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays ; — 

I Boats  when  ’twas  water,  skating  when  *twas  ice, 
j And  the  hard  frost  destroy’d  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says: 

< The  quaint,  old.  eniel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
| Should  have  a hook,  and  a small  trout  to  pull  it1 

CVII. 

j With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine  ; 

The  conversazione  ; the  duet, 
j Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet) 

! The  four  Miss  Rawbnlds  iu  a glee  would  shine; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
\ Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music’s  charms 
j They  added  graceful  net£>  white  hands  and  arms. 

CVIII. 

j Sometimes  a dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
j Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze  ; 
j Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required  ; 

I Flirtation — but  decorous ; the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o’er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


i > It  would  have  taught  lum  humanity  at  least.  This  sen- 
timental savage,  whom  it  is  a mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novelists)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling.— th© 
\ crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
< They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish  ; he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his 
j eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a single  in/e  is  worth  to  him 

I more  than  nil  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite 
best  oa  a rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fish- 
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CIX. 

The  politicians),  in  a nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres: 
The  wits  watch’d  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a hon-mot  head  and  ears ; 

Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A moment’s  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years, 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  intrndnre  it  : 

And  then,  even  thru,  some  bore  may  mako  them  lone  it. 

CX. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristociXtic 

In  this  our  party  ; polish'd,  M noth,  and  cold, 

As  Phidian  forme  cut  out  of  tnarole  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  We  terns  as  of  old ; 

And  our  Sophias  arc  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  have  no  accomplish'd  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon: 

But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 
A little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peace  to  th©  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  color  soon  ! 

Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tintc-re. 

And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


I. 

If  from  great  nature’s  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a certainty, 
Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss — 
But  then  ’twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny  ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stoues 
In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Til att's  breakfast, 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult.  Pray  tell  me,  cau  you  make  fast, 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  I 
Look  back  o’er  ages,  ero  unto  the  stake  fust 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses; 

And  yet  what  aro  your  other  evidences  ? 


cry  have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them  ; even  net 
fishing,  trawling.  Ac.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  Bui 
angling  !— no  angler  can  be  a good  man. 

“ One  of  the  best  men  I ever  knew,— ns  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a creature  as  any  in  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flics, 
and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton.” 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a friend  In  reading  over 
the  MS.— “ Audi  alteram  partem."—!  leave  Uto  counter- 
balance my  own  observation. 
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III. 

For  mo,  I know  naught ; nothing  I deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn  ; and  what  know  you, 
Except  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die? 

And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  uutrue. 

An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 

Whin  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call'd,  is  a thing  which  makes  men  weep, 
And  yet  u third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A sleep  without  dreams,  after  a rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  wc  covet  most ; and  yet 
How  clay’ shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay! 

Tho  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

i ’Tis  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere  ; 
And  there’s  a courage  which  grows  out  of  fear. 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dure 
The  worst  to  know  it : — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o’er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — yon  can’t  gaze  a minute, 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VI. 

’Tis  true,  you  don’t — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire:  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  tho  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession, 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 

To  the  unknown  ; a secret  prejxissession, 

To  plunge  with  all  your  foure — but  where?  You 
know  not, 

And  that’s  tho  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not. 

VII. 

But  what’s  this  to  the  purpose  ? you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a mere  speculation, 

For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way, 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion 
I write  what’s  up|>ermost,  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 

But  a mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 

To  build  up  commoi!  things  with  common  places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  d;  ’.’t  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

“ Fling  up  a straw,  ’twill  show  the  way  tho  wind 
blows 

And  such  a straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  ns  tho  mind  glows  ; 

A paper  kite  which  flies  ’twixt  life  and  death, 

A shadov  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 
And  mine’s  a bubble,  not  olown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  ns  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 

The  world  is  all  beforo  me— or  behind  ; 

For  I have  seen  a portion  of  that  same, 

And  quilo  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ; — 

Of  [Missions,  too,  I have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  somo  slight  alloy  with  fume ; 

For  I was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 

Until  I fairly  knock’d  it  up  with  rhyme. 


X. 

I have  brought  this  world  about  iny  ears,  aud  eke 
Tho  other:  that’s  to  say,  tho  clergy — who 
Upon  my  head  havo  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a few. 

And  yet  I can’t  help  scribbling  one©  a week, 

Tiring  old  refers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I wroto  because  my  mind  was  full. 

And  now  because  I feel  it  growing  dull. 

XI. 

But  “why  then  publish?”1 — There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I ask  in  turn, — Why  do  von  play  at  cards? 

Why  drink?  Why  read? — To  make  some  hour 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I’ve  seen  or  ponder'd,  sad  or  choerv  ; 

And  what  I write  I cast  n|ion  the  stream, 

To  swim  or  sink — I have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 

I think  that  wero  I certain  of  success, 

I hardly  could  compose  another  line: 

So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  tho  Nine. 

This  feeling  ‘tis  not  ensy  to  express, 

And  yet  ’tis  not  affected,  I opine. 

In  play,  there  aro  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing — 
The  ono  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  dculB  in  fiction 
She  gathers  u repertory  of  facts, 

Of  course  with  some  reservo  und  slight  restriction, 

But  mostly  sings  of  huinau  things  and  aefs — 

And  that's  one  cause  slio  meets  with  contradiction ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne’er  attracts  ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what’s  call’d  glory, 

With  moro  ease  too  she’d  Veil  a different  story. 

XIV. 

Love,  war,  a tempest — surely  there’s  variety  ; 

Also  a seasoning  slight  of  lucubration  ; 

A bird’s-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild,  Society ; 

A slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every’ station. 

If  you  have  naught  else,  here’s  at  least  satiety, 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cuntos. 

XV. 

Tho  portion  of  this  world  which  I at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  tho  following  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there’s  no  description  recent : 

The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant, 

There  is  a sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 

A dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there’s  little  to  exalt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  und  all  times ; 

A sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

^ A kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes ; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate’er  it  shows  with  truth  ; a smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any 

‘ [•'  But  why  then  publish  J— Granville,  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I could  write.’ 

Por* 
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XVII. 

Sometimes.  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill ; 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  b ck  afraid, 

And  they  must  t>e  or  seem  what  they  were  : still 
Doubtless  it  is  a brilliant  masquerade  ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill, 
It  pa£s — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  emiui. 

XVIII. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 
Dress'd,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  he,  something  more; 
With  dandies  diuod  ; heard  senators  declaiming  ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

Theres  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  “ ci-devant  jeunee  homines'*  who  stein 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

'Tin  said — indeed  a general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint: 

Some  say,  that  author*  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 
My  lady’s  prattle,  filter’d  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can’t  well  he  true,  just  now ; for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a part  potential : 

I*ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighter*, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that’s  essential. 

Whv  do  the  r sketches  fail  them  us  inditera 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 
The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 
i ’Tis  that,  in  fact,  there’s  little  to  describe. 


M Hand  ignara  humor these  are  Nit  pee,  " quorum 
Pars  parva  /«*,  but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I could  much  more  easily  sketch  a harem, 

A battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  things ; and  besides,  I wish  to  spare  ’em, 
For  rensons  which  I choose  to  keep  apart. 

“ Vet  oho  Cereris  sacrum  qui  rulgarit ” — 1 
Which  means  that  vulgar  peoplo  must  not  share  it 

XXII. 

And  therefore  what  I throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower’d,  leaven’d,  like  a history  of  freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 

As  Captain  Parry’s  voyage  may  do  to  Jason’s. 

The  grand  arcanum ’s  not  for  men  to  see  all  j 
My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons; 

And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas  1 worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell’d 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  true,  hath  been  a creed  so  strictly  held) 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  ! coerced,  compcll’d, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 
Condemn'd  to  childbed,  as  men  for  their  sins 
Have  shaving  too  entail’d  upon  their  chins, — 


XXIV. 

I A daily  plague,  wrhich  in  the  aggregate 

May  u veruge  on  the  wholo  with  parturition.  j 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 

Man’s  very  sympathy  with  their  csluto 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can’t  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knows,  | 

So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes. 

The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she’ll  choose 

(Take  her  at  thr*y,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Fcmalo  or  malo?  u schoolboy  or  a queen  ? 

XXVI. 

“ Petticoat  influence”  is  a great  reproach, 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 
To  fly  from,  ns  from  hungry  pikes  a roach  ; 

But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought, 

By  various  jolting*  of  life’s  hackney  coach, 

I for  one  venerate  a petticoat — 

A garment  of  a mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVII. 

Much  I respect,  and  much  I have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 
Which  "holds  a treasure,  like  a miser’s  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 

A golden  scabbard  on  a Damasque  sword, 

A loving  letter  with  a mystic  seal, 

A cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

XXVIII. 

And  when  upon  a silent,  sullen  day. 

With  a sirocco,  for  example,  blowing, 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  uil  its  spray. 

And  sulkily  the  river’s  ripple ’s  flowing, 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

’Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a glimpse  oven  of  a pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  dou't  depend  on  climate, 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac’s  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Because  the  sun,  and  Btaro,  and  aught  that  shines, 
Mountains,  and  all  we  can  bo  most  sublime  at, 

Are  there  oft  dull  and  drear)'  as  a dun — 

Whether  a sky’s  or  tradesman’s  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I could  not  brew  a pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete, 

And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  mutter, 

FmbarrWd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 
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XXXI. 

I Joan — in  this  respect,  nt  least,  like  saints — 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 

In  camps,  iu  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women, 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

XXXII. 

A fox-hunt  to  a foreigner  is  strange  ; 

*Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchango 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger: 

But  Juan  had  been  curly  taught  to  range 
The  wilds,  ns  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 

So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  buck, 

Knew  that  ho  had  a rider  on  his  buck 

XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  w* **th  some  applause, 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 
And  never  craned and  made  but  few  “faux ptut” 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 

He  broke,  ’tin  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But  on  tr»e  whole,  to  general  admiration 

lie  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse:  the  squires 
Marvcll'd  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 

The  liooru  cried  “ Dung  i*. ! who’d  have  thought 
it  1” — Sires, 

The  N U .he  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praimu,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires  ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 

But  If  ups,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes’  brushes  ; 
Yet  I must  own. — although  in  this  I yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a Briton’s  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 

Who,  after  a long  chase  o’er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

' And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  “ If  men  ever  hunted  twice  ?”* 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  u quality  uncommon 
To  early  risers  after  a long  chase, 

Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 
December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 

A quality  agreeable  to  wornun, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 

Who  likes  a listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 

He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 


* Craning.—"  To  cmne"  is,  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a eenileinan's  stretchingout  hisneckovrr  a hedge, 

**to  look  before  he  leaped  — a pause  in  his  *•  vf  1 1 ting  am- 
bition.” which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  lelajr  and 
execration  m those  who  may  be  immeduitely  ehind  the 
equestrian  skeptic.  "Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the 
lesq  cl  me  !’*— was  a phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirn  on  again . and  to  good  purpose  : for  though  “ the  horse 
and  rider*'  might  fall,  they  make  a gap  through  which,  and 
over  him  and  his  steed,  the  held  might  follow. 


XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 

By  humoring  always  what  they  might  assert. 

And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue  ; 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 

And  smiling  but  iu  secret — cunning  rogue  ! 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer:— 

In  short,  there  never  was  u better  hearer 

XXXVIII 

And  then  he  danced  ; — all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime  ; — he  danced,  1 say,  right  well, 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense-- 
A thing  in  footing  indispensable  ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 

Not  like  u ballet-master  iu  the  van 

Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  stops,  each  kept  within  duo  hound, 

And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o’er  his  figure ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  ski  min'd  the  ground,* 

And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigor; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 

Which  might  defy  a crotchet  critic’s  rigor. 

Such  classic  pus — sans  flaws — sot  ofl*  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a personified  Bolero  ;* 

XL. 

Or  like  a flying  Hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,*  which  alone 
Is  w orth  a tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  “ tout  ensemble ” of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 

And  ne'er  to  bo  described  ; for  to  the  dolor 
Of  bards  and  praters,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a favorite  ; 

A full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired  ; 

A little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite  ; 

At  least  be  kept  his  vanity  retired. 

Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  ore  not  so  much  inspired.  | 
Tho  Duchess  of  FiU-Fulke,  who  loved  “ fracas- 
sene,”  I 

Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  “ agacerie 

XLII.  | 

She  was  a fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 
Dcsiruble,  distinguish’d,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  tho  grand,  grand  nonde. 

I’d  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground  ; 

Besides,  there  Might  be  falsehood  in  what’s  stated 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantugcnet. 


* See  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 

* T — “ as  she  skinun'd  along. 

Her  flying  feet  unbath’d  on  billows  hung  ’ — Drvdsx  « 
Virgil.} 

* [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  liveliness  ] 

* [Guido's  most  celebrated  work,  in  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
is  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palazzo  Rosr  gliost.— 
Biyaxt.] 
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XLIII. 

This  noble  persottuge  began  to  look 
A little  hlack  upon  this  new  flirtation  ; 

But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Mero  freedoms  of  the  female  coqioration. 

Wo  to  the  man  who  ventures  a rebuke  ! 

’Twill  but  precipitate  a situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 

The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper’d,  and  then  mieer’d  ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown’d ; 

Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  us  they  fear’d  ; 

.Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  bo  found  ; 
Some  ne’er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard  ; 

Some  look’d  perplex’d,  and  others  look'd  profound : 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  I'itz-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 

But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  tho  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  tho  affair: 
True,  he  was  absent,  and,  ’twas  rumor’d,  took 
But  small  concern  nbout  tho  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did : if  lie  could  brook 
Her  gayeties,  none  had  a right  to  stare  : 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 

Which  never  meets,  und  therefore  can’t  fall  out. 

XLVI. 

But,  oh  ! that  I should  ever  pen  so  sud  a line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 

My  Dian  of  tho  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess’  conduct  tree  ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a line, 
And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 

I/wk’d  gravo  and  pale  to  see  her  friend’s  fragility, 

1 For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

» 

XLVII. 

There’s  naught  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy  : 

’Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face. 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a Brussels  luco. 

1 Without  a friend,  what  were  Immunity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a good  grace  ? 

Consoling  us  with — “ Would  you  had  thought  twice  ! 
Ah  ! if  you  had  but  follow’d  my  advice  !” 

XLVII  I. 

0 Job!  you  had  two  friends:  one’s  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease  ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather ’s  rough, 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

! Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  ono  way  or  t’other, 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.1 

XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim : had  it  been,  [not — 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me : yet  I care 

1 would  not  bo  a tortoiso  in  his  screen  [not. 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 

’Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 
That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not ; 

’Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a sieve. 

L. 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  wo, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  “ I told  you  so,” 

Utter’d  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  ’stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 

Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last, 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  ’gainst  “ ho  non  mores 
With  a long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI- 

The  Lady  Adeline  « «w*rrne  severity  ; 

Was  not  confined  ..  jreling  for  Iter  friend. 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity. 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend: 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix’d  witli  pity,  pure  ns  e’er  was  penn’d : 
lfis  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  juuior*by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LI  I. 

These  forty  days*  advantage  < :.er  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  tho  enumeration — 

Gave  her  a right  to  liavo  maternal  fears 
For  a young  gentleman’s  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap  year,  whoso  leap, 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a heap. 

LIII. 

This  may  bo  fix’d  at  somewhere  before  thirty- 
Say  seven-and-twenty  ; for  I never  knew 
The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  no* 

O Time  ! why  dost  not  pause?  Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  und  how. 
Reset  it ; sliavo  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a mower. 

f 

LIV. 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 

’Twas  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  tho  world  and  stood  its  test, 

As  I have  said  in — I forgot  what  page  ; * 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  ns  you  have  guess’d  | 
By  this  time  ; — but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty,  j 
And  you  will  find  her  stun  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out ; presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion  : 

At  seventeen,  too.  tho  world  was  still  onchanted 
With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean: 

At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  punted 
A hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 

She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call’d  “ Tho  happiest  of  men.” 

1 In  Swift’s  oi  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  I think  it  is  men- 
tioned that  somebody,  regret tinjj  tho  loss  of  a friend,  was 
answered  by  a universal  Pylades  : “ When  I lose  one,  I go 
to  the  Saint*  James’s  Coffee-house,  and  take  anot  her.”  I re- 
coil set  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.— Sir  W. 
D.  war  a gre.»t  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 

which  he  was  a member,  ho  was  observed  to  look  tnelan’ 
choly.  “ What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  1”  cried  Hare,  of 
facetious  memory.  “ Ah !’’  replied  Sir  W.,  “ I have  just 
lost  poor  Lady  D.” — “ Lost ! What  at  ? Qumze  or  Hazard !" 
was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 
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LVI. 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
Admired,  ndored  ; but  also  so  correct,  ^ winters, 

Thnt  «he  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters. 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
Fr*»m  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 

Sim  had  also  snatch'd  a moment  since  her  marring*, 
To  bear  a sou  ami  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

Lvn. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 

Those  little  glitterere  of  the  London  night; 

But  none  of  these  possess’d  a sting  to  wound  her — 
She  was  a pitch  beyond  a coxcomb's  flight. 

Perhaps  she  wish’d  an  aspirant  profoundrr  ; 

But  whatsoe'er  she  wish’d,  she  acted  right ; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A woman,  so  she’s  good,  what  docs  it  signify? 

LVI  1 1. 

I hat  i motivi  like  a lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a stand, 
Leaving  all-clnretleos  the  uumoisteh’d  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand  ; 

I hate  it,  as  I hate  a drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  tho  sand  ; 

I hate  it  as  I Imte  an  argument, 

A laureate's  ode,  or  wervilo  peer's  “ content” 

LIX. 

’Tis  sad  to  hack  into  tho  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  tho  earth  ; 

So  that  the  branch  u goodly  verdure  flings, 

I reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth, 
j To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I refer  you  to  wise  Oxcnstiem.1 

LX. 

With  the  kina  new  of  saving  an  delat. 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 

1 The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon’s  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 

(For  foreigners  don’t  know  that  a faux  pas 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unbhWd  with  juries, 

1 Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a certain  cur©  is; — ) 

1 

LXL 

1 The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 

But  innocence  is  hold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 

Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LX  II. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear’d  tho  very  worst. 

Hie  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man, 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a scene,  and  swell  the  clients*  clan 

Of  Doctors’  Commons  ; but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  Grace’s  talisman, 

And  next  a quarrel  (as  he  seem’d  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet 

LXIII. 

Iler  Grace,  too,  pam’d  for  being  an  intrigante, 

And  somewhat  meehante  in  her  amorous  sphere: 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt  | 

A lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear, 

That  like  to  make  a quarrel,  when  they  can’t 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year : 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — won’t  let  yon  go : 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a young  man’s  head, 

Or  make  a Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a friend  ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 

Thau  wear  a heart  a woman  loves  to  rend. 

’Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  yon  rush  on, 

If  that  a “ bonne  fortune ” bo  really  “ bonne.” 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  tho  overflowing  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile 
She  call’d  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.  With  a smile 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  nrtless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juau  from  the  siren’s  wile ; 

And  answer'd,  like  a statesman  or  a prophet, 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it 

LXVI. 

Firstly,  he  said,  “he  never  interfered 
III  anybody’s  business  but  the  king's  f* 

Next,  that  “ ho  never  judged  from  what  appear’d. 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things 
Thirdly,  that  “Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 

Aud  was  not  to  he  held  in  leading  strings 
And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

“ That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

LXVII. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth — 

At  least  as  far  ns  bienstance  allows: 

That  time  would  temper  Juan’s  faults  of  youth  ; 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows ; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches — 

But  here  a messenger  brought  in  dispatches: 

LXV  III. 

And  being  of  the  council  call’d  “ the  Privy," 

Lord  Henry  walk’d  into  his  cabinet, 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 
To  tell  how  he  reduced  tl  s nation’s  debt ; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I do  not  give  ye, 

It  is  because  I do  not  know  them  yet ; 

But  I shall  add  them  in  a brief  uppendix. 

To  come  between  mine  epic  aud  its  index. 

* The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  said  to  his  son,  on 
■ the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the  great  effects  ans- 
imr  from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics: 
1 “ You  (iv  this,  rnv  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kirig- 

I do  ms  of  tue  world  are  governed.”— [The  true  story  is 

young  Oxenstiern,  on  being  told  he  wa*  lo  proceed  or  some  1 
diplomatic  mission,  expressed  hi*  doubts  of  his  own  fitness 
for  such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor,  lnughing.  answered, 
— “ Ncscis,  ml  fill,  quantula  scientift  gubernalur  mundus  "j 
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But  ere  he  went,  lie  added  a slight  hint. 

Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation’s  mint, 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 
j Then  broke  his  packet,  to  seo  what  wns  in ’t, 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired  ; and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss’d  her, 

Less  like  a young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a cold,  good,  honorable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  ever)’  thing ; 

A goodly  spirit  for  a state  divan, 

A figure  fit  to  walk  before  a king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form’d  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a chamberlain — 

And  such  I mean  to  make  him  when  I reign. 

LX  XI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 

I don’t  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 
Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls ! — call  soul. 

Certes  it  was  not  body  ; he  was  well 
Pioportion’d,  as  a poplar  or  a pole, 

A handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war, 

Had  still  preserved  bis  perpendicular. 

LXXII. 

Still  thero  was  something  wanting,  as  I’ve  said — 
That  undefinablo  “ Jc  tie  sfu/s  quoi,n 
Which,  for  what  I know,  may  of  yoro  have  led 
To  Horner’s  Iliad,  sinco  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan’s  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  MenclaQs: — 

B:;  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIII. 

Thero  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 
Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes; 
j Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  lie  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a sho.J  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved  ; 
j But  both  together  form  a kind  of  centaur, 

Upon  whose  back  ’tis  bettor  not  to  venture 

LXXIV. 

A something  nil-sufficient  for  the  heart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

1 But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

Thero  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 
Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  beforo  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 
; And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 
1 'Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a rock.  [shock, 

LXXV. 

* Thero  is  a flower  call’d  “ Love  in  Idleness,” 

I For  which  sco  Shakspe  are’s  ever  blooming  garden ; — 

] I will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  his  British  godship’s  humble  pardon, 

If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme’s  distress, 

I touch  a single  leaf  where  ho  is  warden  ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  tho  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  “ Voila  la  Pervenche  !m 

LXXVI. 

Eureka ! I have  found  it ! What  I mean 
To  *>ay  is,  not  thut  love  is  idleness, 

But  mat  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 
An  accessory,  as  I have  cause  to  guess. 

Hard  la  tier’s  an  indifferent  go-between  : 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  opt  to  express 
Much  passion,  siuco  tho  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey’d  Medea  us  her  supercargo. 

LXXV  1 1. 

“ Bratus  ille  proeul  /"  from  “ negotiis 

Saith  Horace  ; the  great  little  poet 's  wrong ; 

His  other  maxim,  “ Noscitur  d soriis," 

Is  much  more  ‘o  tho  purpose  of  his  song  ; 

Though  even  that  u ere  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long; 

But,  in  his  teeth  •vhate’er  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  »*ho  hate  an  occupation  ! 

LXXVIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves — 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  trc«  so  knowing, 

As  far  as  I know,  that  tho  church  receives : 

And  since  that  timo  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o’er  which  man  grieves,  • 
And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a dreary  void, 

A rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 
A something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy’d. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content; 
Contented , when  translated,  means  but  cloy’d  ; 

And  henco  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I ne’er  read  like  those  I have  seen ; 

Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a tale  had  been : 

But  such  intent  I never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 

I therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXX  XI. 

“ An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  iovo,”a — and  why  ? 

Because  ho  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 

And  heaves  a lonely  snbterraqucous  sigh, 

Much  as  a monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 

And  d-propos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 

Thoso  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXII. 

0 Wilherforce  ! thou  man  of  black  renown. 

Whose  merit  nono  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down, 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa! 

But  there's  another  little  thing,  I own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrato  some  summer’s  day, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights  ; [whites. 

You  have  freed  tho  blacks — now  pray  shut  up  the 

1 See  “ La  Nouvelle  Hfcloise.* 

* Hor.  Epod.  Od.  li.  * (See  Sheridan’s  “ Critic  ”] 
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LXXXIII.  XC. 

Shut  up  the  bald-root*  bullv  Alexander!  Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 


Ship  eft*  the  Holy  Thrrr  to  Senegal ; 

I Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander,** 
And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall  7 
i Shut  up  each  high  heroin  salamander. 

Who  cuts  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay’s  but  small ;) 
Shut  up— no,  not  the  King,  hut  the  Pavilion,3 
• Or  else  ’twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  ronlo, 

As  now  with  those  of  mi -tit Man!  sound  mind. 

This  1 could  prove  beyond  a single  doubt. 

Were  there  a jot  of  sense  among  mankind  ; 

But  till  that  point  tTappni  is  found,  alas! 

Like  Archimedes,  I leave  earth  as  ‘twos. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a splendid  mansion  ; 
Her  conduct  hud  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  naught  claiming  its  expansion. 

A wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 

Because  ‘tis  frailer,  doubt  bus,  than  a stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 

Its  inner  crush  is  like  an  earthquake’s  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so  ; but  that  love 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a sad  toil, 

The  stone  of  Syeiphus,  if  once  we  move 

I Our  feelings  ’gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove, 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

I Their  union  was  a model  to  behold, 

Sereno  und  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There  wus  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  ill  temper ; but  they  never  clash'd : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash’d, 
Where  miuglcd  und  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash’d 
Through  the  sereno  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.3 

Lxxxviii. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flutter 
Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 

Intense  intentions  are  a dangerous  mutter: 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess’d, 

And  gather’d  as  they  run  like  growiug  water 
Upoti  her  mind  ; the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress’d. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 
Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 

That  is,  when  they  succeed ; but  greatly  blamed 
As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene’er  their  triumph  pules,  or  star  is  tamed  : — 
And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 
To  fix  the  duo  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

1 {The  bald-coot  is  a small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldcdi.) 

■ (The  King's  palace  at  Brighton.] 


It  had  been  firmness;  now  tis  pertinucity : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two? 

I leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw'  the  line  between  the  false  and  true ; 

If  such  can  e’er  be  drawn  by  mill’s  capacity: 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  m her  wfay  too  was  a heroine. 

XCI. 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ; then  how  should  I ? 

I think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan  : 

If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a new  one  : 

She  merely  felt  a common  sympathy 
(I  will  not  say  it  won  a false  or  true  one> 

In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, — 

Her  husband’s  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a stranger, 

XCII. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ludics  who  hove  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 
Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeliuc  would  not  advance  ; 

But  of  such  friendship  us  man’s  may  to  mail  be, 

She  wus  as  capable  us  woman  can  lie. 

XCII1. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
Will  there,  ns  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 

An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a finer  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  w’hich  all  friendship  check# 

And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood. 

No  friend  like  to  a woman  earth  discovers, 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  lie  lovers. 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  brenst  the  very  germ 

Of  change  ; and  how  should  this  he  otherwise  s 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a term 
Is  shown  through  nature’s  whole  analogies;* 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  he  firm? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 
Moth  inks  I*ove’s  very  title  says  enough  : 

How  should  “ the  tender  passion”  e’er  be  tough  ? 

xcv. 

Alas ! by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I have  heard  from  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  puwiion  which  made  Solomon  a zany. 

I’ve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCV  I. 

I’ve  also  seen  some  female  friends  (*tis  odd. 

But  true — as,  if  ex|»cdient,  I could  prove) 

That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 
At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love— 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppre  ssion  trod 
Upon  mo  ; whom  no  scandal  could  remove ; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  t«K»,  my  battles. 
Despite  the  snake  Society’s  loud  rattles. 

* l See  ante,  p.  40  ] 

4 [**  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die."— Romeo  and  Juliet.] 
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DON 


XCVII. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  thin  or  any  other  sense, 

Will  be  discuss’d  hereafter,  I opine: 

At  present  I am  glad  of  a pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  n ispente  : 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  Isxiks 
I To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 


XCVIII. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk’d,  or  studied  Spanish, 
To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A pleasure  lx- fore  which  all  others  vanish  ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call’d  “small, 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I must  banish 
To  the  next  Canto  ; where  perhaps  I shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 


XCIX. 

Above  all,  I beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter: 

They’ll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I shall  take  a mm  It  more  serious  air, 

Than  I have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall ; but  if  they  do,  ’twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little: — Would  yon  think, 
That  in  onr  youth,  as  dangerous  a passion 
As  e’er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  min,  rose  from  such  a slight  occasion, 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 
Of  such  a sentimental  situation  ? 

You'll  never  guess,  I’ll  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 

It  all  sprung  from  a harmless  game  at  billiards. 

Cl. 

’Tis  strange, — but  true  ; for  truth  is  always  strango  ; 

Stranger  than  fiction  ; if  it  could  he  told, 

How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchango ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls’  antipodes. 

Cl  I. 

What  “ mitres  vast  an:  deserts  idle”1  then 
Would  !w  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 

With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole ! 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 

Were  tnings  but  only  call’d  by  their  right  name, 
Cnsar  himself  would  bo  ashamed  of  fame. 
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As  tt-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow’d  free. 
All  present  life  is  hut  an  interjection, 

An  “ Oh  !”  or  “ Ah  !’’  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a “ Ha  ! ha  !”  or  “ Buh  !” — a yawn,  or  “ Pooh 
Of  which  perhajw  the  latter  is  most  true. 

II. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole ’s  a syncopd 
Or  a singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  oconn, 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul’s  delight, 

In  seeing  matters  which  ure  out  of  Hight. 

III. 

But  all  arc  better  than  the  sip:  suppress'd, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  t e heart, 

Making  the  countenance  a muhcpio  of  rest, 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

I hssirniilation  always  sets  apart 
A corner  for  herself;  nnd  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah  ! who  can  tell  ? Or  rather,  who  cannot 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion’s  errors  ? 

The  druiner  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors: 
What  though  on  Lethe’s  stream  he  seem  to  float, 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a sad  sediment  of  Time’s  worst  sand. 

V. 

Ami  as  for  lovo — O love ! Wo  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 

A pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a reed  ; 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a rill ; 

There’s  music  in  all  things,  if  rnen  had  ears : 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 


VI. 

The  I,ady  Adeline,  right  honorable, 

And  honor'd,  ran  a risk  of  growing  less  so ; 
For  few  of  the  soft  sex  ure  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas ! that  I should  say  so  ! 
They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted ; — I presume  to  guess  so, 
But  will  not  swear : yet  both  upon  occasion, 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTEENTH* 


I. 

Ah! — What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection  ; 
Whatever  follows  no’ertheless  may  Iks 

i {OthfUo,  Act  1,  Sc.  iii.] 


VII. 

But  Adelmo  was  of  tie  purest  vintage, 

The  unmingled  essence  of  tho  grapo  ; and  yet 
Bright  as  a new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 

Or  glorious  as  a diamond  richly  set ; 

A page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt— 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  aothnuvolvo  in 't 
The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent 

* [Cantos  XV.  and  XVI.  were  published  in  London,  in 
March,  1634.] 
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Canto  rv 


VIII. 


O Death  ! thou  dunnest  of  all  duna  ! thou  daily 
Knockcst  at  doom,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely. 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  lake  by  sap: 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  ’gins  to  fail,  lie 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 
j On  ready  money,  or  “ a draft  on  Ransom.”1 

IX. 

Whate’er  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty  ! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 

What  though  she  now  and  theii  may  slip  from  duty, 
The  more '*  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand ! with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 
Yon  should  be  civil  in  a modest  way  : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 

And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested,  (us  was  said,) 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us, 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 
To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss) — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 
Unto  Hindi  feelings  as  seem’d  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan’s  history,  which  Rumor, 

That  live  gazette,  had  scatter’d  to  disfigure, 

She  had  heard  ; but  women  hear  with  more  good 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor:  [humor 

Besides,  bis  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a manlier  vigor  ; 
Because  be  hud,  like  Alcibiadcs, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.’ 

XII. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 

Because  ho  ne’er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce  ; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest : no  ubuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 

To  indicate  a Cupidon  broke  loose, 

And  -ecin  to  say,  *•  Resist  us  if  you  can” — 

Who'll  makes  a dandy  while  it  spoils  a man. 

XIII. 

They  are  wrong — that’s  not  the  way  to  set  ubout  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  th  • truth,  could  well  he  shown. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone  ; 

Sincere  he  was— at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice’s  tone. 

The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver’s  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  ofl* 

Suspicion : though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem’d  to  keep  aloof. 

To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard  ; 

• l Ransom,  Kinnaird,  nnd  Co.  were  Lord  Byron’s  bankers.] 

• [Seo  M it  ford's  G refer,  vol.  iii.] 

• [Raphael’s  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration.] 

• As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity.  I say 
that  I mean,  by  ••  Diviner  still,”  Christ.  If  ever  God  was 
naan— or  man  God— ae  was  loth.  I never  arraigned  bis 


Perhaps  ’twas  hardly  quite  assured  enough, 

But  modesty 's  at  times  its  own  reward. 

Like  virtue  ; and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  farther  than  there's  need  to  mention. 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplish’d,  cheerful  but  not  loud ; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation  ; 

Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne’er  betraying  this  in  conversation  ; 

Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  know  his  station 
And  theirs: — without  a struggle  for  priority, 

He  neither  brook’d  nor  claim'd  superiority.* 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  men : with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for ; and  their 
Imagination ’s  quite  enough  for  that : 

So  that  tho  outline’s  tolerably  fair. 

They  fill  the  canvass  up — a ad  “ verbum  sat.” 

If  once  their  phantasies  lie  brought  to  bear 
Upon  un  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 

They  enu  transfigure  brighter  than  a Raphael.* 

XVII. 

Adeli  no,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 

Was  upt  to  add  n coloring  from  her  own : 

’Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known  ; 

. And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
’ Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

! . xvm. 

[ Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon  1 
j Great  Socrates  ? And  thou,  Diviner  still,4 
I "hose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  lie  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ? We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations, 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscicuco  of  the  nation* 

XIX. 

I perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory. 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety  : 

" ith  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 

But  speculating  ns  I cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 

I rattle  on  exactly  as  I’d  talk 
With  anybody  iu  a ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I don  t know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme  ; 

But  there’s  a conversational  facility," 

" hich^  may  round  oil*  an  hour  upon  a time. 

Oi  this  I m sure  at  toast.  there’s  no  servility 
Iu  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary. 

Just  as  I feel  the  “ Improwisntore.” 


creed,  but  the  use -or  abuse— made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one 
wTnX?**1  (;hT.,m!n,y  8a,,ction  negro  slavery.  nn5  Mr. 

hi.Ik  Tc  lo  \a  A ",|  was  CArt* era- 

cificd,  hat  b an*  men  might  bo  scourged  * If  ff  he  had 

SEEJfSl  bo!in  “ Mu,“l!°’ to  fr,vv  tx,Ul  c°lor»  ux  equal 
chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation.  ^ 
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XXI. 

“Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere — die  uliqunndo 
Et  bene , die  neutrtim,  die  aliqtinndo  male."1 * * 
The  find  is  rather  mop'  than  mortal  can  do ; 

The  second  may  he  sadly  done  or  gnyly ; 

I he  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 

; The  whole  together  is  what  I could  wish 
! To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a dish. 

XXII. 

A modest  hope — but  modesty ’s  my  forte, 

And  pride  my  feeble : — let  ns  ramble  on. 

I meant  to  make  this  jioem  very  short* 

But  now  I can’t  tell  where  it  may  not.  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  tho  setting  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
Were  more ; — but  I was  born  for  opposition 

XXIII. 

But  then  ’tis  mostly'  on  tho  weaker  side  ; 

So  that  I verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  aro  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Wore  shaken  down,  and  “ dogs  had  had  their  day,”4 
Though  at  the  first  I might  perchance  deride 
Their  tumble,  I should  turn  the  other  way, 

And  wax  an  nltra-rovalist  in  loyalty. 

Because  I hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I think  I should  have  made  a decent  spouse, 

If  I had  never  proved  the  soft  condition  ; 

I think  I should  have  made  monastic  vows, 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition: 

’Gainst  rhyme  I never  should  have  knock’d  my  brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.* 

XXV. 

But  “laissez  aller” — knights  auddarnes  l sing, 

Such  as  tho  times  may  furnish.  ’Tis  a flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 

Plumed  by  Longinns  or  the  Stagy  rite : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 

(Keeping  the  duo  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rend’ring  general  that  which  » especial. 

XXVI. 

■ The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  oid 

Men  made  the  manners ; manners  now  make  men — 
Piun’d  liko  a flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 

At  least  nine,  and  a ninth  besides  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  liefore,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 


* 1“  Thou  finely  won  ill  ft  say  all  ? Sav  something  well : 
Say  something  ill,  if  thou  wouhlst  bear  the  boll.” — 
ELrillSSTON.J 

*("Thc  cat  will  mew;  the  dog  wilt  have  his  day.”— 
Hamlet.] 

I*  [The  reader  has  already  seen  in  what  stylo  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  dealt  with  Lord  HvronN  early  performance, 
( ante,  p,  the  effect  which  that  criticism  produced  on 

him  at  the  time — and  how  he  felt  the  more  favorable  treat- 
| roent  which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review,  (p.  430.) 

I Wc  should  not,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred  to, 

! bars  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  young  poet  was  not  less 
j courteously  and  encouragingly  welcomed  m another  publt- 
1 cation.  We  allude  to  an  article  on  the  ••  Hours  of  l tleness,” 
by  i.  H.  .Mark hind,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Chester 

1 


XXVII. 

We’ll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on ’t : — March  ! 

March,  my  Muse  ! If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  lie  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  tho  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 
Columbus  found  a new  world  in  a cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 

While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.4 

XXVIII. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 
Of  Juan’s  merits  and  his  situation, 

Felt  on  the  whole  an  iuterest  intense, — 

Partly  perhaps  liecause  a fresh  sensation, 

Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a sad  tomptation, — 

As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 

.Sho  ’gan  to  ponder  how  to  suve  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

•She  had  a good  opinion  of  advice, 

Like  ail  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  tltankfl  are  still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is: 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 

And  morally  decided,  tho  liest  state  is 
For  morals,  marriage;  and  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  a predilection  for  that  tie  ; 

But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 
To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  ho  might  apply: 

That  still  he'd  wed  with  anch  or  such  a lady, 

If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  th<*  making  matches  for  herself, 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 
Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There’s  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (like  a stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  match-making  in  general : ’tis  no  sin 
(’ertes,  but  a preventative,  and  therefore 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a miss 
Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 

Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  tho  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  Iwtli  at  hoard  and  bed, 

As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodramcs  or  pantomimes. 


Mysteries,  which  concluded  in  these  terms : — “ We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi 
denily  pervade  the  greater  part  of  these  effusions,  are  en- 
tirely dispelled : ana  are  confident  that  * George-Gordon  . 

Lord  Byron’  will  have  a conspicuous  niche  in  every  future 
edition  of  * Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' See  Gentleman’s  i 

Mag.  vol.  bum.  p.  lglT.J 

4 (Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus  , 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  liehl  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coastingcrnRof  more  mod- 
ern days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  int ) un- 
known seas,  should  Ive  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks, 
nnd  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 
gular circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages. — Washinotok 
Ibviso.I 
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XXXIII 

; They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a large  property,  some  friend 
Of  au  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  (end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 
A line,  and  leave  posterity  undone. 

Unless  a marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
! The  prospect  and  their  morals:  and  besides, 

I They  have  at  hand  a blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  lie  careful  to  select, 

For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a beauty ; 

For  one  a songstress  who  hath  no  defect, 

For  t’other  one  who  promises  much  duty  ; 

For  this  a lady  no  one  can  reject. 

Whose  solo  accomplishments  were  quite  a booty  ; 

A secontl  for  her  excellent  connections  ; 

A third,  because  there  can  lie  no  objections, 
i . 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargo’d  marriage1 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 
Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 
Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  call'd  ho  “ Harmony”  a state  sans  wedlock? 
Now  hero  I’ve  got  the  preacher  at  a dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn’d  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  objection ’s  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 

Although  I wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXXVII. 

But -Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons, 

Who  favor,  inalgn:  Malthas,  generation — 
Professors  of  that  genial  urt,  and  patrons 
< )f  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  ull  at  such  a desperate  rate  runs, 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

'I’ll at  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  rca->  Mnlthus?  I can’t  tell; 

I wish  she  had  his  book ’s  the  eleventh  commaud- 
I incut, 

Which  says,  “ Thou  shalt  not  marry,”  unless  j tell : 
This  he  (as  far  as  I can  understand)  meant 
’Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvas*  what  so  “ eminent  a hand”  meant  ;* 
But  certcs  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic, 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 


> This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  “ Sha- 
kers” do  ; but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevents  more 
than  a certain  quantum  of  births  within  a certain  number  of 
years;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulnie  observes)  generally  ar- 
nve  -‘in  a little  dock  like  those  of  a farmer’s  lambs,  all  with- 
in the  same  month  perhaps  ” These  Harmonists  (so  called 
from  the  name  of  tfieir  settlement)  are  represented  as  a re- 
markably flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  vari- 
ous recent  writers  on  America. 


XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance, 

Or  separate  maintenance,  in  ease  ’twos  doom’d — 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom’d, 

May  retrograde  a little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage, — (which  might  form  a painter’s  fame, 
Like  Holbein’s  “ Dunce  of  Death”* — hat  ’tis  th» 
same ;) — 

XL. 

But  Adeline  determined  Juan’s  wedding 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that’s  enough  for  woman  : 

But  then,  with  whom  ? There  was  the  sage  Miss 
Reading, 

Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  and  Miss 

Knowmau, 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresscs  Giltbcdding. 

She  deem’d  his  merits  something  more  than  com- 
All  these  wore  unobjectionable  matches,  [mon:  ■ 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XU.  1 

There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer's  sea. 
That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter, 

Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanim  ty,  [water,  j 

Till  skimm’d — and  then  there  was  some  milk  mid 
With  u slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  might  be, 

Beneath  the  surface;  hut  what  did  it  matter? 

Love ’s  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 

And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a nnlk  diet. 

XLII. 

And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Auducia  Shoestring, 

A dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 

Whose  heart  was  fix’d  uj>on  a star  or  bine  string ; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late, 

Or  that  sho  had  not  burp’d  ujkhi  the  true  string, 

By  which  such  sireus  can  attract  our  great, 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 

A Russ  or  Turk — the  one ’s  as  good  as  t'other. 

XLIII. 

And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I go  ou. 

Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off  ? — there  was 
Indeed  a certain  fair  and  fairy’  one, 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class, - 
Aurora  Raby,  a young  star  who  shone 
O’er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A lovely  lieing.  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 

A rose  with  ull  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  hut  an  orphan  ; left  au  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind  ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely  ! 

Blood  is  not  water ; and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  wo  are  left,  alas!  behind, 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 


2 Jacob  Tonson.  according  to  Mr.  Tope,  was  accustomed 
to  call  his  writers  “ able  pens.”  “ persons  of  honor,”  and  es- 
pecially “eminent  hands.”  Vide  Correspondence.  &c.  & c.  | 
— [“  Perhaps  i should  myself  be  much  lietter  pleased,  if  I | 
were  told  you  called  rno  your  little  friend,  than  if  you  com- 
plimented me  w ith  a title  of  a • great  genius,’  or  an  * emi- 
nent hand,’  as  Jacob  docs  all  his  authors  " — Pope  to  Steele  ) 

* (See  D’lsraeli’s  Curiosities  of  literature,  new  senes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  308.  and  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr.  Douce  • 
valuable  edition  of  Hollar’s  Dance  of  Death.) 
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XLV. 

Early  in  vcais,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs’  shine. 

All  youth — but  with  ou  aspect  beyond  time; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man’s  decline ; 

Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  look’d  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden’s  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  coidd  return  no  more 

XLVI. 

She  was  a Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow’d, 

And  deem’d  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

Perhnjis  because  ’twas  fallen  : her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill’d  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow’d 
To  novel  j>ower ; and  as  she  was  the  last, 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLVII. 

She  gazed  upon  a world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it : silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew  ; 

Her  spirit  seem’d  as  seated  on  a throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — moNt  strange  in  ono  so  yonng ! 


LI  I. 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — 

For  prejudice  it  was — against  a creuture 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature. 
For  me  appears  a question  far  too  nicej 
Since  Adeline  wus  liberal  by  nature  ; 

Hut  nature ’s  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  I have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces 

Lin. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look’d. 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day: 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook’d, 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 
Like  “ Antony’s  bv  Caesar,,"*  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  ti,-.»«i  as  they  ought  to  do. 

L1V. 

It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none  ; 

Her  place  wus  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 

It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 
Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find. 

It  wus  not  jealousy,  I think  : but  shun 
Following  the  “ ignes  fatui”  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  ’tis  easier  far,  alas ! 

To  say  wlint  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 


XLVI  II. 

Now  it  so  happen’d,  in  the  cataloguo 
Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 

Although  her  birth  and  wealth  hail  given  her  vogue, 
Beyond  the  charmers  wo  have  already  cited ; 

Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 
Against  her  being  mention’d  as  well  fitted, 

By  many  virtues,  to  bo  worth  the  troublo 
Of  single  gentlemeu  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,1 
Made  Juan  wonder,  ns  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express’d  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust, 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 

She  marvell’d  “ what  he  saw  in  such  a baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Ilaby?” 

L- 

Juan  rejoin’d — “ She  wns  , '"’ntholic. 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  in*  persuasion  ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 

And  the  I me  thunder  excommunication, 

If ” But  n^.r  Adeline,  who  seem  ‘o  piquo 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  sho  late  did. 


LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem’d  she  was  the  thome 

Of  such  discussion.  She  was  there  a guest ; 

A beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 
Which  flow’d  on  for  a moment  in  the  beam 

Time  sheds  u moment  o’er  each  sparkling  crest. 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled — 
1 She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  tho  child. 

LVI. 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  suw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a glow-worm  shine, 
Then  turn’d  unto  tho  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  world’s  ways  ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor 
Because  sho  did  not  pin  her  faith  ou  feature. 

LVII. 

His  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 

Follies  trick’d  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind: — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  inude  no  impression, 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-jiossejwion. 


LI 

And  wherefore  not?  A reasonable  reason, 

If  good,  is  none  tho  worse  for  rep*»*‘tion  ; 

If  bad.  the  best  way ’s  certainly  to  tease  on, 
And  amplify':  you  lose  much  by  concision, 
Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a politician  ; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  weuries  out. 

So  the  end  ’«  gain’d,  what  signifies  the  route  7 


LVII  I. 

Juan  knew  naught  of  such  a diameter — 
High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidle; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  projier  sphere: 
The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 
Was  Nature’s  all:  Aurora  could  not  be, 
Nor  would  be  thus : — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a flower  and  gem. 


i See  Tacitus,  b.  vi. 


* [ “ And,  under  him. 

My  genius  is  rebuked ; as  it  is  said 
Mark  Antony’s  was  by  Cresar.”— Macbttk.} 
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LIX. 

Having1  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Metniukfi  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 

And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  I sound  n»y  “ wurison  ;"1 
Scott,  tho  superlative  of  my  comparative — 

! Scott,  who  can  ^aint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  mao,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 

, There  had  not  been  oue  Shakspoare  and  Voltaire, 
i Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 


LXV. 

Fowls  “A  la  Cond<5,”  Bilccs  cko  of  salmon. 

With  44  sauces  GtfiWivoises,”  and  haunch  of  venison  ; I 
Wiues  too,  which  might  again  have  slain  young  ! 
Ammon — 

A man  liko  whom  I hop©  we  shan’t  see  many  soon  ; 
They  also  set  a glased  Westphalian  ham  on, 

Whereon  Apiciiw  would  bestow  his  bouisou  ; 

And  then  there  was  rhampagne  with  foanhug  whirls, 
As  white  as  Cleopatra’s  incited  pearls. 


I say,  in  my  slight  way  I may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  immunity. 

| I write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 

At  least  for  this  I cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

| My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll : when  1 began  it,  I 
i Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  I know  it, 

! But  still  I am,  or  was,  a pretty  poet. 

LX  I. 

I The  conference  or  congress  (lor  il  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 
Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  wus  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  lx*  marr’d  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  “ dinner  ready,” 

But  for  that  hour,  call’d  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 
Though  ludies*  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

\ LX  II. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 

With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer’s  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

| To  draw  up  in  array  a single  day-bill 

Of  modern  dinners  ? whelp  more  mystery  lurks, 

• In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a sole  ragout, 

, Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

LXIII. 

\ There  was  a goodly  44  soupe  A la  Isonne  femme?1* 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from  ; there 
was,  too, 

i A turbot  far  relief  of  those  who  cram, 
i Relieved  with  “ dindon  A la  Purigeux 

Thcr*  'Jso  was the  sinner  that  I am  ! 

j How  snail  I get  this  gourmand  stanza  through? — 
j 44  Sonpe  A la  Beauveau,”  whose  relief  was  dory, 

• Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

_ LXIV. 

But  I must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mew 
Or  mass  ; for  should  I stretch  into  detail. 

My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

I ban  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail  ; 
But  though  a “ bonne  vivante,”  I must  confess 
Her  stomach  ’*  not  her  peccant  part ; this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


LXVI. 

The!!  there  was  God  knows  what  “ A I’AlIemande,” 

44  A I’KspagnoIe,”  44  tiinballe,”  and  “salpicott”— 
With  things  I can’t  withstand  or  understand. 

Though  swallow’d  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole  ; 
And  “ entremets”  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  sou! ; 

While  great  Lucullus’  Rohe  triumphal  muffles — 

( There's  fame) — voting  partridge  fillets,  deck’d  with 
truffles.* 

LXVI  I. 

What  are  the  fillets  ou  the  victor’s  brow 

To  these  ? They  arc  rags  or  dust  Where  is  the  arch 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation V spoils  below  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariots’  haughty  march  ? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Farther  I shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  ! ye  modern  heroes  with  your  cartridges, 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e’en  to  partridges? 

LXVI  1 1. 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  had  accessories. 

Follow’d  by  *4  petit*  puits  d’amour” — a dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 

So  cvcr\’  one  nmy  dress  it  to  his  wish, 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  4‘  confitures,”  it  no  less  true  is. 

There’s  pretty  picking  in  those  “ petit*  pints.”4 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  iny  forces. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam’s  eimplo  ration. 

That  cooker)-  could  have  call’d  forth  such  resources, 
As  form  a science  and  a nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  ? 

LXX. 

Tho  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled  ; 

The  diuere  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 

'Hie  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 
In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I can  tell  ; 

Also  the  younger  men  too:  for  a springold 
Can’t,  like  ripe  age,  in  gormandize  excel, 

But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 


1 [ lVari,o»>— cn-de-guerre— note  of  assault: — 

“Eiiher  receive  within  these  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master’s  powers, 

Or  straight  they  sound  their  wanton. 

And  Morin  sad  spoil  this  garrison  " 

Lay  of  UeJjort  Minstrel.1, 

Almnnncn  nes  Gourmands,  Cotie  Gourmand,  Lf  ; 
C winner  Royal,  Ac  Ac.] 

* A di*l»  “ a is  Lucullus."  This  hero,  who  conquered  the  ; 


East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  cherries,  (which  he  first  brought  into  Europe,)  i 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very  good  dishes  . — and  1 am 
not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  lie  has  not  done  more 
service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  Ins  conquests  i 
A cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a bloody  laurel ; besides,  I 
I j has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both. 

4 *•  Petits  runts  d’amour  garnis  des  confitures,"— a classi- 
cal and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a second  • 
course.  I 
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LXXI. 

Alas ! I must  leave*  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consoinml,  the  pur^e, 

All  which  I use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 
Than  could  roust  beef  in  out  rough  John  Bull  way  : 
I must  not  introduce  even  a sparo  rib  here, 

M Bubble  and  squeak”  would  sj»oil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas ! 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a “ bdeasse 

LXXII. 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  go(it — 

Taste  o’*  die  gout , — pronounce  it  us  inclines 
Your  stomach  ! Ere  yon  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
But  a fter , there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gnat  ? I have  not  had  it — 

But  I may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

LXXIH. 

The  simple  olives,  bent  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 

, I must,  although  a favorite  “ plat’’  of  mine 
In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  everywhere: 

I On  them  and  bread  *t\vns  oft  rnv  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 

On  Sunium  or  Hymcttus,  like  Diogenes, 

Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.' 

LX  XIV. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 

The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd : 

Don  Juan  sat  next  an  “ h I'Espnguole” — 

No  damsel,  but  a dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 

But  so  far  like  a lady,  that  ’twas  dress’d 
Superbly,  and  coutain’d  a world  of  zest. 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 
Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 

A situation  difficult,  1 ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 

Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 
Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine, 

For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,  [him. 
With  two  transceudcnt  eves  seem'd  to  look  through 

LXXVI. 

; I sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears: 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echo’d  to  the  pretty  dears, 

Of  which  I can’t  t*-ll  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 
Like  that  sain«  » lystie  music  of  the  spheres. 

Which  no  oiu  ’icars.  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 

’Tia  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heart! 

Long  dialogues — which  pass’d  without  a word ! 

LXXVI  I. 

Aurora  sat  with  that  iudiflVrenco 
Which  piques  a preux  chevalier — as  it  ought: 

Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  aro  not  worth  a thought, 
j Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

| Was  uot  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 

I Like  a good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 

And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 


- [“  To-day  in  a palace  to-morrow  in  a cow-house— this 
day  wiih  the  pacna,  the  next  with  a shepherd/’ — Byron 
Letter*,  1810.J 


LXXVIII. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Required.  Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside. 

Nor  even  smiled  euoiigh  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  tho  girl ! Could  it  lie  pride  ? 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  T 
Heaven  knows.'  But  Adeline’s  malicious  eyes 
Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  **  I said  it 
A kind  of  triumph  I’ll  not  recommend, 

Because  it  sometimes,  us  I have  seen  or  read  it. 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 

To  bring  what  was  a jest  to  a serious  end: 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  teas. 

And  hate  those  w'ho  won’t  let  them  coil«  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 

Slight  hut  srlect,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

Til  at  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less 
Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 

Though  probably  much  less  a fact  than  guess) 

.So  far  relax’d  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  onco  or  twice  to  smile,  if  uot  to  listen. 

LXXX  I. 

From  answering  she  began  to  question : this 
With  her  was  rare  ; and  Adeline,  who  ns  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 

Begun  to  dread  she’d  thaw  to  a coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion  ; hut  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora’s  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXII. 

But  Juan  had  a sort  of  winning  way, 

A proud  humility,  if  such  there  lie. 

Which  allow’d  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 
As  if  each  charming  word  were  a decree. 

His  tact,  too,  temper’d  him  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free: 

He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 

Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 

LXXXIII. 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indiflerence 
Confounded  him  in  cornmou  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem’d  he  had  more  sense 
Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud — 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attractj  the  proud, 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 

And  wins  even  by  a delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks; — that  poml  was  carriid 
Arm.  con.  amongst  the  womeu,  which  I grieve 
To  say  leads  oft  to  crinu  con . with  the  married — 

A case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 

Since  with  digressions  wo  too  long  have  tarried 
Now  though  >ve  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  look* 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 
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LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look’d  more  on  ln»oks  than  faces, 

Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 

Especially  upon  a printed  page. 

But  Virtue’s  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age  ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own’d  to  a penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty 

LXXXV  I. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates  ; 

And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 
At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 

Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a modest  way, 

Observe  ; for  that  with  me ’s  a “ sine  qul.”1 

LXXXVII. 

Also  olwerve,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 

(See  Littleton,)  whene’er  I have  express’d 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  op|M»sites,  the  second  is  the  hiest. 

Perhaps  I have  a third  too,  in  a nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a sorry  jest: 

But  if  a writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent? 

LXXXV  II I. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody, 

Even  mv  veracious  self? — But  thnt’s  a lie  : 

I never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny: 

Truth’s  fountains  may  lie  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o’er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poeHV.  and  parable, 

Are  false,  but  may  be  render’d  also  true, 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a land  tnat’s  arable. 

"Pis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do ! 

’Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 

But  wlmt’s  reality?  Who  has  its  clue? 
Philosophy?  No:  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion?  Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that’s  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  wero  right. 

God  help  us ! Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 

’Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 

Or  old  indulge  mun  with  a second  sight. 

Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 

Without  a small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics?  Nono  can  hate 
So  much  as  I do  any  kind  of  wrangle  ; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 

* Sulmuditur  ‘‘non omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 

*fJohn  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
loc  interrupt  ion.of  fourteen  months)  from  I SO l to  1S30.] 

* .’  .<el-i  is  a famous  hot-spring  in  Iceland. 

* Hamlet,  Act  III.  sc.  ii. 


I always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state  : 

Yet  I wish  wo"  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I was  bred  a moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCII. 

But  though  I am  a temperate  theologian, 

And  also  meek  as  a metaphysician, 

Impartial  between  'I'yrian  and  Trojan 
As  Eldon*  on  a lunatic  commission, — 

In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world’s  condition 
i It  makes  my  blood  Iioil  like  the  springs  of  llecla,* 
j To  sec  men  lot  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law 

XCI  II. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 

Are  topics  which  I sometimes  introduce, 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 

But  as  subservient  to  a moral  use  ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society. 

And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verOu.it  goose. 

And  now,  that  wo  may  furnish  with  some  mutter  all 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural. 

XCIV. 

And  now  I will  give  up  all  argument ; 

And  |Kxsitively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  “ fool  mo  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent :” — 4 
Yes,  I’ll  begin  a thorough  reformation. 

Indeed,  I never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muse’s  conversation 
Was  dangerous  ; — I think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  somo  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  charm  less. 

xcv. 

Grim  reader ! did  you  ever  see  a ghost  ? 

No  ; hut  you  have  heard — I understand — be  dumb ! I 
And  don’t  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 

And  do  not  think  I mean  to  sneer  at  most 
Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
'I’ll at  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious: — 

For  certain  reasons  my  lielief  is  serious. 

XCVI. 

Serious?  You  laugh  ; — you  may:  that  will  I not; 

My  smiles  must. bn  sincere  or  not  at  all. 

I say  I do  believe  a haunted  spot 

Exists — and  where?  That  shall  I not  recall, 
Because  I’d  rather  it  should  bo  forgot, 

“ Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard”4  may  appal. 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I’ve  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.® 

XCVII. 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night— sometimes  an  owl, 

And  now  and  then  a nightingale) — is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sago  Minerva’s  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn  : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 

I wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim  ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I think  too  that  I have  sate  up  too  late: 

4 C“  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  tenor  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  the  osand  soldiers,”  &c. 

Richard  III.) 

• Hobbes : who,  doubting  of  lus  own  soul,  paid  that  com- 
pliment to  the  saiuls  of  ether  people  as  to  decline  their  v»- 
its,  of  which  he  had  soir.s  apprchenslir 
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And  therefore,  though  ’tis  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I ever  think— I say 

I ferj  some  dully  midnight  shuddering*, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day. 

Treating  a topic  which,  alas  ! but  bring* 
Shadows  ; — but  you  must  ho  in  my  condition, 
Before  you  loam  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 

Between  two  world*  life  hover*  like  n star, 

’Tvvixt  night  and  morn,  apon  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  wo  know  that  which  wc  are  ! 

How  Ions  what  we  may  be  ! The  eternal  surge 
Of  timo  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles  ; a*  tho  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Ladl’d  from  the  foam  of  ages ; while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.1 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  TIIF.  SIXTEENTH. 


I. 

The  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things, 

To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.* 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 

A mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings  ; 

Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth  ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever.  . 

11. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 

“ For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,” — • 

Is  what  1 have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 

But  this  I must  say  in  rny  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I recollect, 

Whate’er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  daws 
In  some  things,  mine  "s  beyond  all  contradiction 
Tho  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

III. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 
A wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vuin. 
Tis  true  there  bo  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 

Yet  mix’d  so  slightly,  that  you  can’t  complain, 
But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 
“ Do  rebus  cunctis  ot  quibusdam  nliis." 


i (•*  Man's  life  is  like  a sparrow— mighty  king ; 

That,  stealing  in  while  by  the  lire  you  sit, 

Housed  with  rejoicing  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 

Here  did  it  enter— there  on  hasi)  wing 
Flies  out.  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold  ; 

But  w lienee  it  came  we  know  not.  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.  Even  such  that  transient  thing 
Tho  human  soul : not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  tho  body  lodged,  her  warm  nbode  ; 

But  from  w hat  world  she  came,  w hat  wo  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  longue  hath  shown." 

WORDSWOBTH.] 


a* 


IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  Bhe  is  about  to  tell. 

I said  it  was  a story  of  a ghost — 

What  then?  I only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dweller*  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 
’Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubter*  dumb  as 
The  skeptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin’s  or  Monmouth  Geoffry'a  Chronicle; 

Men  whose  historical  superior  ty 
Is  always  greatest  at  n miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  lins  the  ureal  priority, 

Who  bid*  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 
i ftecaunr  'tin  to.  Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  h« 
Quiets  at  once  with  “ quia  ini|iossibile.” 

VI 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe : — if  'tis  improbable  you  mu*t. 

And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  *hall : 

'Tis  always  best  to  lake  things  upou  tnist. 

I do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  tho  more  they  are  disputed : 

VII. 

I merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  iu  tho  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 
All  natious  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A visitant  at  intervals  appear*  ;* 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief,  there’s  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soirtfe  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  discuss’d,  the  dames  admired, 
The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 
Tho  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired  : 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam’d  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 

IX. 

The  evaporation  of  a joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay  ; 

Or  like  a system  coupled  with  a doubt ; 

Or  like  a soda  liottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 

Or  like  a billow'  left  by  storm*  behind, 

Without  tho  animation  of  the  wind  ; 


* Xenophon.  Cyron.  * Hamlet,  Aet  II.  sc.  ii. 

* [•*  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,”  said  Indue,  I will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  tltc  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  nil  nations.  There  is  no 
people,  rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparition*  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed  This  opinion,  w Inch  pre- 
vails as  far  ms  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  ini* 
versa!  only  by  its  truth  ; those  that  never  heard  of  one  an- 
other would  not  have  agreed  in  a talc  which  nothing  but 
experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  I*  doubled  by  sin- 
gle cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence  ; 
and  some,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongue*,  confess  it  with 
their  fears.” — Rajttuu.] 
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X. 

Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled  rest, 

Or  none  ; or  like— like  nothing  thut  I know 
Except  itself: — such  is  the  human  breast; 

A thin g,  of  which  similitudes  ?an  show 
Xo  real  likeness, — liko  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a sh»  11 -fish  or  from  cochineal.1 
So  perish  every  t)  runt's  robe  piece-meal . 

XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a rout  nr  ball, 

Undressing  is  a wo ; our  robe  de  chambre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Neaaua,*  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 
Titus  exclaim'd.  “ I've  lost  a day  !"  Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

I have  had  of  both,  mine  not  to  be  disdain'd.) 

I wish  they'd  state  how  mauy  they  have  guiu'd. 

XII. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  uud  compromised: 

He  thought  Aurora  Ruby’s  eyes  more  bright 
1 Thun  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised  ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 
lie  probably  would  have  philosophized  : 

A great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
Till  wanted  ; therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIII. 

He  sigh'd  ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  inoon, 

Where  all  sighs  are  dcjioeited ; and  now 
It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a climate  will  allow  ; 

And  Juau's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  tho  apostrophe — “ O thou 
Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuis/n, 

Which  farther  to  explain  would  bo  a truism. 

XIV. 

But  love.*,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

ShepliMtl,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold, 

Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence,  (bmides  a cold 
Sometimes,  tuile*#*  my  feelings  rather  err ;) 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 

The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals’  brains  she  sways, 

And  also  hearts,  ie  tliero  be  t*:th  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  mmewhat  p«v *ve,  and  disposed 
| For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow: 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 

Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow, 

Wi*L  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 

Be.cw  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a willow  • 
And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascado 
That  flash'd  and  after  darken’d  in  tho  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain’d, — 

(I  state  this,  for  I am  cautious  to  a pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a fact  is  to  bn  gain’d,) 

A lamp  burn’d  high,  while  he  leant  from  a niche. 
Where  many  a Gothic  ornament  remain’d, 

In  chisell’d  stone  and  painted  glass,  nnd  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fulhers  of  their  hull. 

XVII. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  dear  though  cold,  he  throw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 
Into  a gallery,  of  a sombre  hue, 

Ismg,  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth, 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too. 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  nnd  dread. 

XVIII. 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Ijook  living  in  the  moon  ; nnd  a*  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  mid  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stern, 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  cun  dare  to  keep 
A vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  lieautior  in  the  grave. 

The  charms  of  other  days,  n starlight  gleams, 
Glimmer  on  high  ; their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvass ; their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 
On  ours,  or  spurs  within  some  dusky  cave, 

But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A picture  is  the  past  ; even  ere  its  frame 
Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability. 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 

Xo  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house  ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A supernatural  agent— or  n mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people  as  it  plays  ulong  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo ! n monk,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appear’d, 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  nnd  now  lapsed  m shade. 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

Ilis  garments  only  a slight  murmur  made; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird,* 

But  slowly  ; and  os  he  pam'd  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a bright  eye. 

XXII. 

Juan  was  petrified  ; ho  had  heard  a hint 
Of  such  a spirit  in  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in*t 
Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 

Coin’d  from  surviving  superstition’s  mint. 

Which  pusses  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 

And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  u vapor? 

- The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from 
a shell-ib-h.  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still  an 
article  of  dispute;  and  e\en  its  color— some  say  purple, 
otbeis scarlet:  Isay  nothing. 

* (See  Ovid.  Epist.  ix  ) 

• [•*  Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  bis  heart ; 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.”— MmIhiJL) 
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XXIII. 

| Once,  twice,  thrice  pass’d,  re  pass’d — the  thing  of  air, 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t’other  place : 

I And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ; hut,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a statue,  stood : he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a knot  of  snakes  around  his  face ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

j The  third  time,  after  a still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass’d  away — but  where?  the  hul’ 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

| Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  iKidics  whether  short  or  tall 
' Might  come  or  go;  hut  Jumii  could  not  state 
. Hirough  which  the  spectre  seem’d  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

! He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem’d 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
i Strain’d  on  the  sf»ot  where  first  the  figure  gleam’d  ; 

| Then  by  degrees  recall’d  his  energies, 
i And  would  have  pass’d  the  whole  off  us  a dream, 

Hut  could  not  wake  ; he  was,  he  did  surmise, 
j Waking  already,  and  return’d  nt  length 
' Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

' All  there  was  as  he  left  it : still  his  tapei 
Burnt,  and  not  blue , ns  modest  tapers  use, 

| Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor ; 

He  ruhb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  uot  refuse 
I Their  office  : he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 

'Hie  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ; 

He  read  an  article  the  kiug  attacking, 

And  a long  eulogy  of  “ patent  blacking." 

! XXVI  I 

This  savor’d  of  this  world  ; but  his  hand  shook  : 

He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A paragraph,  I think  about  Horne  Tookc,  . 
Undress’d,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 
j There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow’s  nook. 

With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 

| And  though  it  was  no  opiute,  slumber  crept 
! Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  lie  slept. 

XXVIII. 

| He  woke  betimes  ; and,  as  inay  lie  supposed, 
i Ponder’d  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 

At  risk  of  being  quizz’d  for  superstition. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 
Iu  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  muster  brook’d  no  lew, 
Knock'd  to  iuform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

j He  dress’d ; and  like  young  people  ho  was  wout 
| To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  hut 
j This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upou’t ; 

Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  wus  put ; 

I His  curls  fell  negligently  o’er  his  front, 

Ills  clothes  were  not  curb’d  to  their  usual  cut, 

[ His  very  neckcloth’s  Gordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  a hair’s  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

i • [During  a visit  to  Newstcad.  m 1814,  Lord  Byron  actu- 
I ally  fancied  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was 


XXX. 

And  when  he  walk’d  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  ante  him  pensive  o’er  a dish  of  tea, 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover’d  soon, 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  lie, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  sjioon  ; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  w as  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — but  t that  win  could  not  well  divine 

XXXI. 

She  look’d,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn’d  as  palo 
Herself ; then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter’d 
Something,  but  what's  not  stated  iu  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter’d  ; 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play’d  with  her  veil, 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  hut  nothing  utter’d. 
Aurora  Ruby  with  her  lurge  durk  eyes 
Survey'd  hitu  with  a kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 

Rut  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still, 

And  everybody  wondering  more  or  leas, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  “ If  he  were  ill  V' 

He  started,  and  said,  “ Yes — no — rather — yes.” 
The  family  physiciuu  had  great  skill. 

And  being  present,  now  begun  to  express 
His  readiiiess  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 
The  -ause,  but  Juau  said,  “ lie  was  quite  well." 
XXXIII. 

“Quito  well;  yes,  — no."  — These  answers  were 
mysterious, 

And  yet  iiis  looks  appear'd  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savor  of  dcl  rious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 
But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem’d  loth 
To  state  the  .case,  it  might  be  ta’en  for  granted. 

It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry',  who  had  now  discuss’d  his  chocolate, 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain'd, 

Said,  Juan  had  uot  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd  ; 
Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late  ? 

Her  Grace  replied,  his  Grace  was  mtber  pain’d 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn’d  to  Juan,  and  address’d 
A few  words  of  condolence  on  his  slate : 

“ You  look,”  quoth  he,  “ as  if  yon  hud  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late.” 

“ What  frinr?"  said  Juau  ; and  he  did  his  liest 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless ; but  tho  effort  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 

“ Oh  ! have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  7* 
The  spirit  of  these  walls?” — “ In  truth  not  I." 

" Why  Fame — but  Fame  you  know ’s  sometimes  a 
Tells  uu  odd  story,  of  which  by  an  by  : [liar — 

Whether  with  time  tho  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sin's  had  a more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  belie7ed. 

The  friar  of  lato  has  uot  been  oft  perceived. 

supposed  to  have  haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  lane  of  lbs 
dissolution  of  tho  monasteries.— Muons. j 
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XXXVII. 

44  The  hist  time  was ” — “ I pray,"  said  Addin© — 

(Who  watch’d  the  changes  of  Don  Joan’s  brow, 
i And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connection*  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 
Willi  this  same  legend) — “ if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 

' Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 
l And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 

•‘Jest  !"  quoth  Milor;  “why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 'tWM  in  the  honey-moon — 

Saw ” — “ Well,  no  matter,  ’twas  so  long  ago ; 

Hnt,  come.  I'll  set  your  story  to  a tune.” 

Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whom*  strings  were  kindled  soon 
As  touch'd,  rind  plaintively  began  to  play 
The  air  of  “ ’Twas  u Friar  of  Order*  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

44  But  add  the  wolds,”  cried  Henry, 44  which  you  made ; 

Fo.-  Adeline  is  half  a poetess,” 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
in  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display'd 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there*  were  no  less — 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper’s  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a dunce. 

' XU 

j After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  soem  bound, 
I can’t  tc||  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix’d  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

1. 

Beware}  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  siltcth  by  Norman  stone, 

For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 

And  e\p*-l!’d  the  f-iaro,  oue  friar  still 
Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 

Though  he  c*vne  in  Ilia  might,  with  King  Henry’s  right, 
To  turn  church  Inn  V o lay, 

With  sword  in  hand,  dOu  torch  to  light 
Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 

A monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain’d. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form’d  of  clay, 

For  he's  seen  in  the  |K)rch,  and  he’s  seen  in  the  church, 
Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say  ; 

But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 
He  ahideth  night  and  day. 

By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  trda,  ’lia  said, 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 

And  ’tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 
He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

4 

When  an  heir  is  bom,  he’s  heard  to  mount, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
He  walks  from  hall  to  hall.1 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  bis  face, 

’Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cow! : 

But  his  eyes  limy  be  seeu  from  the  folds  between, 
And  they  seem  of  a parted  soul 

5. 

But  beware ! beware  ! of  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  hissway,  • 

For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir 
Whoever  may  be  the  lav. 

Amundeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 

Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a vassal 
To  question  that  friar’s  right. 

6. 

.Say  naught  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he’ll  sny  naught  to  you  ; 
lie  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall. 

As  o'er  the  grass  tho  dew. 

Then  grammercy  ! for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him  ! fair  or  foul, 

And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul 

XU. 

The  lady's  voico  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound  ; 
Ami  the  pause  follow’d,  which  when  song  expires 
Pervades  a moment  those  who  listen  round  ; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires, 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 

Tho  tones,  the  feeling,  nnd  the  execution, 

To  the  performer’s  diffident  confusion. 

XLII. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a careless  way, 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content, 

Would  now  nnd  then  as  ’twere  without  display. 

Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 

To  show  she  could,  if' it  were  worth  hor  while. 

XLII  I. 

Now  this  (hut  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 
Trampling  on  Plato’s  pride  with  greater  pride, 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion  ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 

Or  thrown  into  a philosophic  pamion. 

For  a epoil'd  carpet — but  the  “ Attic  Bee" 

Wus  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.* 

1 Of  the  leading  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  aligns  to  certain  families  of  an- 
cient il‘ -cent  and  distinguished  rank,  the  privilege  of  a Ban- 
shic  w tm*e  office  it  is  id  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while 
she  announces  the  approaching  death  dl  some  one  of  the 
destined  race.  The  subject  has  been  lately,  and  beautiful- 
ly investigated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Crokcr,  in  his  Fairy  Le- 
geiils.’'— Sia  Waltkr  8cott,  1829.] 

* 1 think  that  it  w at  a carpet  on  which  Diogenes  (rod,  with 
— **  Thus  1 trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  With  great 

er  pride."  as  the  other  replied.  But  as  caiprtt  are  tntani  io 
lie  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  misgives  me.  and  it 
might  be  a robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a table-cloth,  or  vorcecthar 
expensive  and  uncynical  piece  of  furniture. 
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XMV. 

'Hius  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 
(By  doing  easily,  whene’er  she  chose, 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  pro  fession ; for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display’d  ; 

And  that  it  is  so.  everybody  knows, 

Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T’other, 
Show  off* — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV 

Oh  ! the  long  evenings  of  duels  and  trioe! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations  ; 
j The  •*  Mamma  Mia’s!”  and  the  “ Amor  Mio’s!” 

The  “Tanti  palpitiV  on  such  occasions: 

| The  “ Lasciami’s,”  and  quavering  “ Addio’s !'* 
Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  uutions  : 
j With  “Tu  mi  chamas’s”  from  Portingale,1 
To  sooth**  our  cars,  lest  Italy  should  fail.1 

xr.vr. 

In  Babylon’s  . avurus — as  the  home 

Heart -ballacw  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
Til  at  bring  Lochaber  baek  to  eyes  that  roam 
O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 

Tli©  calentures  of  music  which  o’ercome  [lands. 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
No  more  to  lie  beheld  but  in  such  visions — 

Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVII. 

She  also  had  a twilight  ting©  of  **  Blue” 

Could  w’rite  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 

Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought. 

But  still  from  that  suhlimer  azure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a great  poet, 

And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVIII. 

Aurora — ein  %e  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
i By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class’d — 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I do  not  err. 
j The  worlds  beyond  this  world’s  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a depth  of  /eAing  to  embrace 
' Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  bul  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind, 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  fare, 

And  that  was  of  a fascinating  kind. 

A little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  there  /J, — but  that’s  not  much  ; we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 

I have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  * Bath 
Guide, M [thetic, 

And  “ Hayley’s  Triumphs,*’  which  she  defin’d  pa 
Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  hard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a bride. 
Blit  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  “ bouts  rimtfs.’’* 

LI. 

’Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adeline,  iu  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear’d  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan’s  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay  ; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  contirm  him  iu  it. 

Though  why  I cannot  say — at  leant  th's  minute. 

Lit. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society: 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  lie  persiflage  or  piety. 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gyuocracy* 

Mil. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a sally. 

Her  Grace,  too.  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wish’d  for  a still  more  detail’d  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar’s  curious  doings, 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  \iooings. 

LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said  ; 

They  pass’d  on  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 
The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  wus  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question ’d  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow’d  it) 
Had  stirr’d  him,  answer'd  in  a way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one. 

The  company  prepared  to  separate  ; 

Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  ’twos  so  early,  some  so  late. 

There  was  a goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Belween  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord’s  estate. 

And  a young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 

Match’d  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

• [For  two  translations  of  this  Portuguese  song,  see  p.  567.] 

* I ret.. ember  that  the  mayoress  of  n provincial  town,  some- 
what surfeited  with  a similar  display  from  foreign  parts,  did 
lather  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  of  an  intel- 
ligent audience— intelligent,  I mean,  ns  to  music— for  the 
woids,  besides  being  in  recondite  languages,  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  travelled,  and 
while  1 was  a collegian,)  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers -.—this  mayoress,  I say,  broke  out  with.  *•  Rot  your 
Italiauoe ! for  my  part,  1 loves  a simple  ballot !’’  Rossini  will 

go  a good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opiniot.  some 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  w as  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mozart  ? However,  I Mate  this  with  diffidence,  as  a liege  Mid 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  riucl.  of 
Rossini's ; but  we  may  say.  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  psunling 
in  “ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  ••  the  picture  would  be 
better  painted  if  the  puintcr  had  taken  more  pains." 

* [The  last  words  cr  rhyme*  of  a number  of  verses  given 
to  a poet  to  be  filled  up.— Todd.] 

« [ Petticoat  government— female  power  —Ibid.} 
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LVI. 

There  was  a picture-dealer  who  had  brought 
A special  Titian,  warranted  origiual. 

So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  aP. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 
The  ei-jl  list  ho  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  bin  gracious  acceptation) — 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVI  I. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a connoisseur. — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  ttnd  pure. 

So  that  ho  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 

So  much  he  deem’d  his  patronage  ail  honor, 

Had  brought  the  capo  d 'opera,1  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fail. 

LVIIL 

There  was  a modem  Goth,  I mean  a Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call’d  an  architect,  [thick, 
Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which  though  so 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect ; 
Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 
Arm  litin,  produced  a plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  corrected  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  cull’d  restoration. 

LIX. 

Tire  cost  would  he  a trifle — an  “ old  song,” 

Set  to  some  thousands  (*tis  the  usual  burthen 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  ediliee  no  less  sublime  than  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Henry’s  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.1 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a mortgage 
!#nrd  Henry  wish’d  to  raise  for  a new  purchase  ; 
Also  a lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  nre  Discord’s  torches, 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

“ Untying” squire®  “ to  fight  against  the  churches 
There  was  a prize  ox,  a prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 

For  Henry  was  a sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LX  I. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a steel  trap, 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence  ; 

There  was  a country  girl  in  a clone  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak,  (I  hate  the  eight  to  see,  since— 
Since — since — in  youth,  I had  the  sad  mishap— 

But  luckily  I have  paid  few  parish  fees  since:) 
That  wrict  cloak,  alas!  unclosed  with  rigor. 
Presents  the  problem  of  a double  figure 

LXIT. 

A reel  within  a bottlo  is  a mystery, 

One  can’t  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 
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And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a warrant’s  banner. 

Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  manor. 

LXIII 

Now  justice®  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a license  for  the  same ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leasee. 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame  ■ 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautions  benehe*. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pole, 

Pule  as  if  painted  so  ; her  cheek  being  red 
By  nature,  us  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

’Ti*  white,  »l  •vast  when  they  just  rise  from  bed 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail, 

Poor  soul ! for  she  was  country  born  mid  bred, 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espi6gle  eye, 

Had  gather’d  n large  tear  into  its  comer, 

Which  the  |»oor  thing  at  times  essay’d  to  dr)*, 

For  she  was  not  a sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scomer, 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 

To  be  cull'd  up  for  her  examination.  ■ 

LXV  I. 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter’d  here  ana  tne.'e. 
Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent 
The  lawyers  in  the  study  ; and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers  ; the  men  sent  > 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 
Both  busy  (as  a general  in  his  tent 
Writing  dispatches)  in  their  several  stations, 

Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LVII. 

But  this  )*oor  girl  was  left  in  the  grent  hull, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
Discuss’d  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  " small”) 

A mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 

To  name  a thing  in  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a child’s  father. 

LX  VI II. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link’d  with  dogs  and  horse* 
There  was  much  hustle  too,  and  preparation 
Below  stuire  on  the  score  of  second  courses ; 

Because,  us  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resource* 
Have  “ public  days,”  when  all  men  may  carouse, 
Though  not  exactly  what  *s  call’d  “ open  house.” 


! 1 'Capo  iTopura— chef-d'oeuvre— master-piece.] 

3 “ Au«u  [tnmano.  atre  Yencto"  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  invn  ’0«Un  this  instance)  on  the  sea  walls  between  l he 
Adnstic  a ml  Venice.  The  walls  were  a republican  work  of 
i the  Venetians:  the  inscription.  1 believe.  Imperial ; and  in- 
| scribed  by  .\u|K)leon  the  butt.  It  is  nine  to  continue  to  him 

Lthat  title — there  will  be  a second  by  and  by,  “ Spes  altera 
iQUitdi,"  i f ha  hve ; let  bun  not  defeat  it  like' his  father.  But 


in  any  case,  he  will  he  preferable  to  Imbeciles.  Thcit  •»  a 
gloriout*  field  for  him,  il  he  know  how  to  cultivate  it.— iN’% 
poleon,  Duke  of  Ilrichstadt,  died  at  Vienna  in  ism— te  the 
disappointment  of  many  prophets. 1 
* "1  conjure  you.  by  that  which  you  ptofess, 

f Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me: 

Though  ye  vnitr  the  winds,  and  let  'hem  fgl  i 
Against  the  ekvrrhetV — Macbeth 
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LX  IX. 

j But  once  a week  or  fortnight*  uninvited 
; (Thus  we  translate  a general  invitation ) 
i All  country  wntlfmeu,  enquired  or  knighted, 

May  dmp  in  without  card*,  and  take  their  station 

• At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

• With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation  ; 

; And  as  the  isthmus  or  the  grand  connection, 
p Ta.l  o’er  themselves  the  past  uud  next  election. 


LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent— ay,  much  more — 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  lor  independence,  i 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a common shore. 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O’er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore. 

Who  do  not  give  proft  * io:mi  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  ure  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a beggar. 


LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a great  electioneerer 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a rat  or  rabbit 
But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 
Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here  ; 

His  son.  the  Honorable  Dick  Dicedruhbit, 

Was  member  for  the  “ other  interest,”  (meaning 
The  same  self-interest,  with  a different  leaning  ) 


LXXVI  I. 

Alt  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  Haul, 

And  thought.  1 say  no  more — I've  said  too  rnnch  ; 
For  nil  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 

Off— or  upon  the  hustings — some  slight  such 
Hints  front  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.  I’ll  touch 
No  more  on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung, 

And  grace  is  said  ; the  grace  I should  have  sung — 


LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 

He  was  all  things  to  ull  men,  and  dispensed 
To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 
To  gather  to  a somewhat  larg*  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others. 
His  word  had  tho  sumo  value  us  another's. 


LXXVIII. 

But  Tin  too  Into,  and  therefore  must  make  piny 
’Twas  a great  banquet,  such  us  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  Ismst — as  if  a glutton’s  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  ’twas  a public  feast  and  public  day,— 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  mid  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  rnnch  formality,  small  cheer, 

And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 


LXXII. 

I A friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 
j No  less  a friend  to  government — he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compcll’d, 
i Such  was  his  sovereign’s  pleasure,  (though  unfit, 

He  added  modestly,  when  relsds  rail’d.) 

| To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish’d  abolish’d, 
i But  that  with  them  ull  law  would  be  demolish’d. 

LXXII  I. 

He  was  “ free  to  confess” — (whence  comes  this  phrase7 
f Is’t  English?  No — ’tis  only  parliamentary) 

That  innovation’s  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  moro  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  trend  a factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high  ; 

IAs  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it. 

That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit. 

LX  XIV. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  solo  and  whole  ambition  ; 

; But  eould  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife. 

Which  threaten’d  the  whole  country  with  perdition  ? 
1 When  demagogues  would  with  a butcher’s  knifo 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh  ! damnable  incision !) 
The  Gordian  or  the  Grordi-nn  knot,  whose  strings 
Hate  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

, Sooner  “ come  place  into  the  civil  list  (keep  it, 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost1 — ” ho  would 
i Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd : 

Profit  ho  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it ; 
j But  should  the  day  come. when  place  ceased  to  exist, 
Tho  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it : 
For  how  could  it  go  on?  Explain  who  can  ! 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

j » " Rather  than  so.  cornc,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance.”—  Macbeth. 


LXXIX. 

The  squires  familinrly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates— without  it  might  he  too  much  bending 
Front  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their  places. 

I, XXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  hold,  and  coursers  keen, 
Whose  hounds  ne’er  err’d,  nor  greyhounds  deign’d  to 
Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septernbrizors,  seen  [lurch  ; 

Earliest  to  rise,  and  Inst  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stnbblo  screen. 

Tli ere  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 
Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXXI. 

There  were  soino  country  wags  too  —and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass. 

And  ris©  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

And  lo!  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I sute  next  that  o'erwholming  son  of  heaven, 

The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 

The  loudest  wit  I o’er  was  deafen’d  with. 

LXXXI  I. 

I knew  him  in  his  livelier  Ixmdon  days, 

A brilliant  diner  out.  though  hut  a curate, 

And  not  a joke  he  cut  hut  earn’d  its  praise, 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a sure  rate, 

(O  Providence  ! how  wondrous  are  thy  ways ! 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 

A fat  fen  vicarage,  aud  naught  to  think  on. 


* (Query,  Sidney  Smith,  author  of  Pettr  Plnnley's  Letters  T 
—Printer  s Devil.] 
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LXXXIII. 

IltH  jokes  Wffp  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

Rut  l»oth  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens; 

For  uit  hath  no  treat  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short -hand  pens 
Inihilted  the  gay  bon-inot,  or  happy  hoax  : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 

Or  to  coarse  cflort*  very  loud  and  long, 

( To  hammer  a hoarse  laugh  from  tho  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

There  j>  a difference,  says  the  song,  *4  between 
A beggar  and  a queen,”1  or  teas  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we’ve  seen — 

Rut  we'll  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) 

A difference  •*  'tivixt  a bishop  and  n dean,” 

A ddlerence  between  crockery-ware  and  plnte, 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartnn  broth— 

And  yet  great  heroc*  have  been  bred  by  both. 

! LX  XXV. 

j Rut  of  all  nature’s  discrepancies,  none 
t Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difTerenco 

• Beheld  between  tho  country  und  the  town, 
j Of  which  the  hitter  merits  every  preference 

. From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 

| And  only  think,  or  net,  or  feel,  with  reference 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition 
LXXXVI. 

But  “ en  avant !”  The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquet*  mid  too  many  guests,  although 
A slight  repast  makes  |»eciplo  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ores  being,  is  we  know, 

Even  from  onr  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus,*  who  doth  owe 
1 To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles: 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

LXXXVII. 

Dully  pass’d  o’er  the  dinner  of  the  day  ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait, 

And  sitting  as  if  nail’d  upon  his  chair: 

Though  kuives  and  forks  clank’d  round  as  in  a fray, 
He  seem’d  unconcious  of  all  passing  there. 

Till  Home  one,  with  a groan,  express’d  a wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVI  IT. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bans, 
lie  started  ; and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  color’d  more  than  once, 

And  hastily — as  nothiug  can  confound 
A wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a dunce — 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  it, 

He  had  paid  his  neighbor’s  prayer  with  half  a turbot. 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr’d. 

The  supplirator  being  an  amateur ; 

But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  bo  sure, 

1 They  wonder'd  how  a young  man  so  absurd 
Lord  Henry*  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
j And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
■ Hud  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 

XC 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized, 

That  lie  the  night  before  had  seen  a ghost, 

A prologue  which  hut  slightly  harmonized 
With  the  Hiiledautinl  company  engross'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialized. 

That  one  searee  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 
Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 
XCI. 

Bui  wliat  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 
From  all  the  ’squire#  and  'sqniitsses  mound. 

Who  wonder'd  at  the  alistraction  of  his  air, 

Especially  us  he  had  been  renowii’d 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound — 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord’s  estate 

Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less  great)— 

XCIL 

Was.  that  he  caught  Aurora’s  eye  on  his. 

And  something  like  a smile  iqion  her  cheek. 

Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A strong  external  motive  ; nnd  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora’s  there  was  naught  to  pique, 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies*  smiles. 

XCIII. 

'Twns  a mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation, 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity ; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  less  witty, 

Since  he  had  gain’d  at  least  her  observation, 

A most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  s*  uses 
By  lust  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defence* 

X01V. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn, 

Nor  seem  embarrass’d— quite  the  contrary  ; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — nut  stern — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye. 

Yet  grew  a little  pale — with  what?  concern? 

I know  not;  but  lief  color  ne’er  was  high — 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush’ll — and  ulvvuyn  clear, 
As  deep  seas  in  a sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day  ; and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 

As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 
(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 

At  their  lord's,  son’s,  or  similar  connection ’s 
Safe  conduct  through  tho  rocks  of  re-elections. 

XCVI. 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole. 

And  usual — Juan,  when  he  cast  a glance 
On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  role, 

Which  sho  wont  through  as  though  it  were  a dance, 
Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a look  scarce  perceptibly  askance, 

(Of  weaiiness  or  scorn,)  began  to  feel 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real ; 

1 > r*  There  ‘s  a difference  between  a beggar  nnd  a queen ; 

And  I'll  fell  you  the  reason  why ; 

1 

A quern  does  not  swagger,  nor  get  drunk  like  a beggar, 
Nor  be  half  so  merry  as  I,”  Ac.) 

* [Sine  Cercre  ct  Baccho  friget  Venus.— Adaq.] 
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Canto  xvi.  DON  JUAN.  7G0 

XCVII. 

• So  well  she  netted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  call'd  mobility,1 
A thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supjHJsed  facility  ; 
And  false — though  true;  for  surely  they’re  sineerest, 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest 

xcviii. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers, 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never 
But  speakers,  hards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 

Little  that’s  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavor, 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker’s  rigors, 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 

The  poetK  of  arithmetic  are  they, 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  thnt  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  jinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea, 

That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces. 

The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem’d  very  much  at  caBe  ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces, 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a glance  could  scizo 
The  ridicules  of  jienple  in  all  places — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment. 

Cl. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close  ; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 

, Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ludies  rose. 

And  court esying  off',  as  courtesies  country  dame. 
Retired : with  most  unfashionable  bows 
Their  docile  esquires  ulso  did  the  same, 

Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host, 

B with  tho  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 

OIL 

Some  praised  her  beauty  : others  her  great  grace  ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness  whose  sincerity 
Was  ohvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes;  ft /it  was  truly  worthy  hrr  high  place! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 

And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !a 

cm 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases, 

In  a most  edifying  conversation, 

Which  turn'd  upon  their  late  guests'  miens  and  faces, 
And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation  ; 

Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dress  ea. 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 

True,  shr  said  little — ’twas  the  rest  that  broke 
Forth  into  universal  epigram  ; 

But  then  ’twas  to  the  purpose  whnt  she  spoke: 
lake  Addison's  “ faint  praise,’’*  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  oft’  every  joke. 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a melodranic. 

How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  ahsent  friend! 

I ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

OV. 

There  were  lint  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o’er  the  departed  ; one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  : 

And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen, 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 

In  vain  lie  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally. 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a single  sally. 

CVI. 

’Tis  true  ho  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ; she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Farther;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  bis  nook, 

Observing  little  in  his  reverv. 

Yet  saw  this  much,  which  lie  was  glad  to  sec. 

CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a ghost, 

If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain’d  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most. 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew’d 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 

Or  harden'd  ; feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 

Arc  so  divine,  that  I must  deem  them  real : — 

CVIII. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  lietter  days ; 

The  uuliminded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  whnt  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world’s  wavs ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  hut  can  ne’er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 

Of  which  another’s  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CiX. 

Who  would  not  sigh  A I at  rap  KvOtpuav 

That  hath  a memory,  or  that  had  a heart  ? 

Alas  ! hrr  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian  : 

Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  had  the  sonl  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  u.-'diinted  dart 
Of  Eros:  but  though  thou  hast  play’d  us  many  tricks, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  “ Alma  Venus  (ienetrix  !’’* 

'In  French  " mobitiJh”  I ain  not  sure  that  mobility  is 
English ; but  it  is  expressive  of  aquality  which  rather  belongs 
to  otner  climates,  though  it  i<  sometimes  seen  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility of  immediate  impressions— at  the  same  time  without 
bring  the  past:  and  is.  (hough  sometimes  apparently  useful 
to  the  possessor,  a most  painful  and  unhappy  attribute.— 
(That  Lout  Hyron  wits  fully  aware  not  only  of  tho  abun- 
dance of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in 
which  it  placed  consistency  and  singleness  of  character,  did 
no:  require  this  note  l«>  assure  you.  The  consciousness,  in- 
deed, of  his  own  natural  tendency  to  yield  tiius  to  every 

chance  impression,  and  change  with  every  passing  impulse, 
was  not  only  forever  present  in  his  mind,  but  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  him  in  that  general  line  of  consistence,  on  cer- 
tain great  subjects,  which  he  continued  to  preserve  through 
out  life.— Moore.]  * 

* “ Curiosa  felicitas.”— Petrokibs  Ariiiter 

* [“  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  ltvr. 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.* 

Pope  on  Addison.] 

4 ( “ genetrix  hominum,  divomque  voluptas, 

Alma  Venus Lbcret.  lib.  i.] 
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770  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Canto  xv:. 

CX. 

Ami  full  of  Hentimento,  sublime  an  billow* 

Heaving  between  thin  world  and  world*  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his  ; but  to  despond 
Rather  than  rest.  Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o’er  his  rouch  ; he  meditated,  fond 
Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 
And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  ns  before:  he  was  undress’d, 

Saving  Ins  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress; 
Completely  “ sans  culotte.”  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  lees : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express, 

(By  these  who  have  not  had  such  visitations,) 
Expectant  of  the  ghost’s  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listen’d; — Hush  ! what's  that? 

I see — I see — Ah,  no  ! — ’tis  not — yet  ’tin — 

Ye  [towers  ! it  is  the— the— -the— Pooh  ! the  cut ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his  ! 

So  like  a spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 

Gliding  the  first  time  to  a rendezvous, 

And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe 

CXII  I. 

Again — what  is’t?  The  wind?  No,  no, — this  time 
It  is  the  sable  friar  ns  before, 

With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (us  rhymes  may  he  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  durkne*«  round  her  like  a girdle 
8pangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 

A noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,' 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge  ; and  a slight  cla't.cr, 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 

Came  over  Juan’s  ear,  which  throbb’d,  alas  ! 

For  itnmuterialism ’s  a serious  matler ; 

So  that  eveu  those  whose  faith  is  the  im.^t  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  ttt*-&-tiHe. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open? — Yes  ! and  n*4  month  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 

Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 
As  wide  as  if  a long  speech  were  to  come. 

Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 
Tremendous  to  a morta  vmpamim : 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.  What  open’d  next  ? — the  door. 

CXVI. 

It  open’d  with  a most  infernal  c*eak, 

Like  that  of  hell.  “ Lnsriate  ,gni  speranza 
Voi  che  nitrate  !”  The  hinge  seem’d  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rliima,  or  this  stanza  ; 

Or — but  Jill  word*  upon  such  themes  are  weak: 

A sin  ®e  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a spirit  ? 

Or  how  is’t  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it? 

CXVII. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly, — but,  as  fly 
The  seu-gnlls,  with  a steady,  softer  flight — 

And  then  swung  back  ; nor  close — but  stood  awry, 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light, 

Which  still  in  Juan’s  candlesticks  bum'd  high, 

For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright, 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 
The  sable  friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIII. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  emt  lie  had  been  shaken 
'Hie  night  before  ; but  being  sick  of  shaking, 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken ; 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awuken 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  quaking — 
Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Were  odds  against  a disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce, 
And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retreated; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

Follow’d,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce. 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated: 

The  ghost  stopp’d,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
lie  reach’d  the  ancient  wall,  thou  stood  stone  still. 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  powers  ! 

It  touch’d  no  soul,  no  body,  but  the  wall, 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvrry  showers, 
Checker’d  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hull ; 

He  shudder’d,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  ho  can’t  tell  what  ’tis  that  doth  appal. 

How  odd,  a single  hobgoblin’s  nonentity 

■Should  cause  more  fear  than  a whole  host’s  identity. 

CXXI. 

Bat  still  the  shade  remain’d : the  blue  eyes  glared, 
And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 

Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared, 

'I’ho  ghost  had  a remarkubly  sweet  breath  : 

A straggling  curl  show’d  he  had  been  fair-hair’d  ; 

A red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Gleam’ll  forth,  as  through  the  casement’s  ivy  shroud 
The  moou  peep’d,  just  escaped  from  a gray  cloud. 

CXXII. 

And  Junn,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder ! 

It  press'd  upon  a hard  but  glowing  bust, 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a warm  heart  under. 

He  found,  as  people  ou  most  trials  must, 

That  ho  had  made  at  first  a silly  blunder, 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Only  tho  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

CXXI  II. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem’d  a sweet  soul 
As  ever  lurk’d  beneath  a holy  hood : 

A dimpled  chin,  a neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Buck  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 

And  they  reveal’d — alas  ! that  e’er  they  should  ! 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o’ergrown  bulk. 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Gruco — Fitz-Fulk©  1 

■ See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer — " Karl— Karl— 
was  wo’tst  du  nut  mieh  P* 
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APPENDIX. 


GHILDF,  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  TIIE  FIRST. 

Note  [A.} — Battle  or  Talavera.  See  p.  19. 

“ To  feed  the  crow  on  Talaeera’s  plain. 

And  fertilize  Ike  field  that  each  prelends  to  grin.'* 

Stanza  xli 

Wk  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a note  which  Lord  Byron 
hi  in'*1 * *  If  suppressed  with  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of » ! 
friend.  It  alludes,  inter  aha , tothe  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  •*  Vision  of  Don  Roderick.”  of  « Inch  w ork 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese patriotism  We  have  heard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  anil  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue ! , 
yet  ‘would  it  were  bedtime,  Hal.  and  all  were  well !’  They 
must  fight  a great  many  hours,  by  ‘ Shrewsbury  clock,* before 
the  nuintier  of  their  slam  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  into 
* caeadores/  and  what  not.  I merely  state  a fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal ; for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  a handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished  ! The  neglect  of  protection  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  ami  governors  , for  the  inurd:,rs 
are  as  notorious  ns  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  ‘Forlorn  Hope,'— if  the 
cowards  are  bn-orne  brave,  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a < 
comer,)  pray  let  them  display  it.  But  there  is  a subscription  ! 
for  these  ‘iiww-iuAai,’  (theyneed  not  he  ashamed  of  the  , 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans  ;»  and  all  the  charitable  j 
patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A- todiffidentZ.,  and  1 1.  Ir.iM.  '• 
from  * An  Admirer  of  Valor,*  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  thwhonor  of  British  benevolence.  Well?  we  j 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  ami  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes  , and,  lo  ! all  this  j 
is  i«A>e  clone  over  again  ! Like  Lien  Chi,  fin  Goldsmith's  , 
Citizen  of  the  World,}  as  we  ‘grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.’  It  would  las  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe  1 
for  us.  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  and  what  nation  will  send  ' 
fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  eapital.  and  « 
then  decimated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten)  j 
in  the  ‘bed  of  honor;*  which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  is 
considerably  larger  and  more  commodious  thnn  'the  bed  of 
Ware.*  Then  they  must  have  a poet  to  write  the  4 Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,  ami  g - frously  I*- Mow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quaito.  to  rebuild  the  * Backwynd'  and 
the  * Canongate,*  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  halt-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels  ; and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  w hom  1 saw- 
charioteering  over  the  French  flag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  a patriotic  cobbler  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  event  of  hi*  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  • best  of  J 
all  possible  worlds.’  Sorely  were  we  puzzled  how  todisposc  » 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera ; and  a victory  it  surely  was  ! 
sumew  here,  for  everybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  dispatch 
and  tnob  called  it  Cuesta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount;  the  French  called  it  theirs,  (to  my  great  dis- 
comfiture,—for  a French  consul  stopped  n« mouth  in  Greece 
with  a pestilent  Paris  Gazette,  just  as  I had  killed  Sebas- 
tians 4 in  buckram,*  and  King  Joseph  ‘in  Kendal  green')— 
and  w e have  not  yet  determined  what  to  call  it.  or  whose ; 
for,  certes,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbcit,  Massena’s 
retreat  is  a great  comfort ; and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the 


I Thu  Sr.  Gropiu*  wm  amp'orad  by  ■ imble  Lord  for  the  vole  yrurpoor  of 
•fetching,  in  winch  h*  ; hut  I ain  tarry  to  »a»,  that  he  hit*,  through 

Ik*  abuaad  one  Iron  at  that  meat  rripactahla  name.  Wen  treading  at  humble 
Ciauoce  in  the  Map*  of  Sr.  Louen.—  A »hip(ul  of  In*  trophic*  waa  detained, 
and  1 baiw*r  eonS*cai*d,  at  Comtantionple,  in  1110.  I am  must  happy  to 

h*  now  enabled  to  Male,  that  “llil*  era*  not  ta  hi*  bond  ;**  that  he  waa  «m- 

Woyed  aolal y a*  a painter,  and  dial  hie  ooMe  patron  luiio*i  all  coonacosai 


habit  of  pursuing  for  some  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a 
little  awkward  at  first.  No  doubt  we  shall  improve ; or,  if 
not.  we  have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding, 
and  there  we  arc  at  home.” 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A.j — Removal  or  the  Works  or  Art  from 
Athens.  See  p.  27. 

“ Hut  most  the  mot/rrn  Piet’s  if  noble  boast. 

To  nee  what  (loth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared.” 

Stanza  ui-  ■ 

At  this  moment,  (January  3,  1810.)  besides  what  has 
been  already  deposited  in  London,  a Hydriot  vessel  is  in 
the  Pyraeus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as 
I heard  a young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  countrynien— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this 
occasion— thus  may  laird  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined 
Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named 
Lusieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation  ; and  like  the  Greek 
finder  of  Verres  m Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  pro- 
fession , he  has  proved  the" able  instrument  of  plunder.  Be- 
tween this  artist  and  the  French  Consul  r'auvel,  who 
wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  Ins  own  government, there 
is  now  a violent  dispute  concerning  a car  employed  in 
their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which— I wish  they  were 
both  broken  upon  it !— has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul, 
and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Wav w ode. 
Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  Ins  choice  of  Signor 
Lusieri.  During  a residence  of  ten  years  in  Albens,  he 
never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as  far  as  Sunium.  (now 
('ape  Coionna,)  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our  second  ex- 
cursion. However,  Ins  works,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  mosi 
beautiful : but  they  are  almost  nil  unfinished.  While  he 
and  Ills  patrons  confine  themselves  to  taMing  medals,  ap- 
preciating cameos,  sketching  columns,  and  cheapening 
gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  ox  harmless  as  insect  or 
fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  barouclie-dririiig,  or  any 
such  pastime ; but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  lime 
and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cele- 
brated of  cities;  when  they  destroy,  in  a vain  attempt  to 
tear  down  those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
ages,  I know  no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which 
can  designate  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Verres,  that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the  manner  since 
imitated  at  Athens.  The  most  unblushing  impudence 
could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plun- 
derer to  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  ; while  the  wanton 
ami  useless  defacement  of  the  whole  mnge  of  the  basso- 
relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never 
permit  that  name  lo  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without 
execration. 

On  this  occasion  1 speak  impartially : I am  not  a col- 
lector or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  1 have  some  early  prepossession  in  favor  of  Greece, 
and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England  advanced  by  plun- 
der, whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  belter,  because  he  lias  done 
less ; but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  *"  all  honor- 
able men,"  have  done  best,  because,  after  a deal  of  ex- 
cavation and  execration,  bribery  tothe  Waywode,  mining 
and  countermining,  they  have  "done  nothing  at  all.  We 
had  such  ink  shed,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in 
bloodshed  ! Lord  E.’a  “ prig"— see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the 
definition  of  “ priggisrn"— quarrelled  with  another,  Gropius* 


with  him.  aicapt  an  arlial.  If  the  error  In  the  Cr*t  and  meo»J  edttiona 
el  tin*  jk-vtn  !■••  f i**n  th«  noble  Lord  a moinrni’*  pain,  1 am  ear*  »orrjr  for  ■«  t 
Sr.  Uropiu*  ha*  aMutned  for  **ar*  cli*  paint  of  hi*  again ; and  though  I cainaol 
much  coiMlrran  mv**If  for  dialing  in  (he  midaka  of  to  man*,  1 am  happy  la 
being  cm*  of  th*  Srtl  to  ba  und*-c*i»ed.  Indeed,  I ha**  j»  much  pleieura  m 
contradicting  th|»  aa  1 fail  ragrel  mi  eUlMig  ii.— ,Y«o  to  lMr4  riliilm. 
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by  name,  (a  very  gmx!  name  loo  for  his  business,;  and  mut- 
tered something  about  satisfaction,  in  a verbal  answer  to  a 
note  of  tl.e  p<*or  Prussian  Ibis  was  stated  at  ‘.able  to 
Gropius.  who  laughed.  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards. 
The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I left  Greece.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  Hit?;  irpiabble,  for  lh-ry  wanted 
to  make  rue  their  arbitrator. 


Note  [B.] — Albania  and  tiik  Albanians. 

See  p.  30. 

u Land  of  Albania  ! let  me  head  mini t eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  ’** 

Stanza  xxxvii. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chnonia, 
and  Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander: 
and  ihc  celebrated  Kcnnderbeg  (laird  Alexander)  is  alluded 
lo  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza. 
I do  not  know  wiiether  I am  correct  in  making  Sranderbcg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  ai  Pella  in 
Mace-Inn,  but  Mr  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  l’yrrhus 
tort  he  list,  ur -peaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a country  M within  sight 
of  Italy  is  lc»s  known  than  the  interior  of  America  " Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
houM  and  mvself  into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  ; and  with  the  exsep- 
lion  of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joanmna,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  lieyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  \ ery  lately  assured  me. 
Ah  Pacha  was  at  that  time,  (October,  1*09,)  carrying  on 
war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Herat, 
a strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  liesiegiug:  on  our 
arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tcpulem,  his  high- 
ness’s birthplace,  and  favonie  Serai,  only  one  day’s  dis- 
tance from  lie  rat ; at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it 
his  head -quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  ac- 
cordingly followed;  but  though  furnished  with  every  ac- 
commodation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secre- 
taries. we  were  nine  days  ton  account  of  the  rains)  in 
accomplishing  a journey  w hich,  on  our  return,  barely  oc- 
cupied four.  On  r»nr  route  we  passed  two  cities,  A r gyro* 
castru  and  Libochalxt.  apparently  little  inferior  to  Vanina 
in  size  ; and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  uf  Zuza  and  Dclvinacht,  the  frontier 
village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  1 am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  fie  done  mi  much  I tetter  by  my  fellow- 
traveller,  iri  a work  which  tuny  probably  precede  this  in 
publication,  that  I as  liltle  wish  lo  follow  as  1 would  to  an- 
ticipate him.  Hut  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to 
the  text.  The  A runouts,  or  Albanese.  struck  me  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  Ihe  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in 
dress.  figure.  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains 
teemed  Caledonian,  with  a kinder  climate.  The  kilt, 
though  while  ; the  spare,  active  form  : their  dialect,  Celtic 
in  Us  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to 
Morvxn.  Nn  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their 
neiglmois  as  the  .Milanese  ; the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them 
as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as  Moslems  ; ami  in  fact  they 
are  a mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neither.  Their 
habits  are  predatory— nil  are  armed  : and  the  red-shawled 
Arnaouts,  the  Montenegrins  Chirnariots,  and  Uegdes  arc 
treacherous;  the  others  differ  somewhat  in  gurb,  and  es- 
sentially in  character.  As  fur  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
lean  *j*eak  favorably.  I was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel 
ami  a Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of 
Turkey  which  came  wtihin  my  observation  ; and  more 
faithful  m peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service,  are  rarely  to  be 
found.  The  lnlidel  was  named  Huh  Inis,  the  Moslem,  Der- 
vish Tallin  ; the  former  a man  of  middle  age.  and  the  lat- 
ter about  my  own.  Uasdius  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali 
Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us;  and  Dervish  was  one  of 
fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  Ihe  forests  of  Acarnaniu 
to  the  banks  of  Acheious,  ami  onward  to  Messahmghi  in 
ditolia.  There  I took  him  into  my  own  service,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my 
departure. 

When,  in  1M0.  afier  Ihe  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house  for  England,  1 was  seized  with  a severe  fever  in  the 
Mokh.  these  men  saved  mytlifc  by  frightening  away  my 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  if  I was  not 
cured  w itL'ii  u given  lime.  To  this  consolatory  assurance 


ol  posi humous  retribution,  and  n resolute  refusal  o!  Dr. 
Romaneil's  prescriptions.  I attributed  my  recoveiy.  I had 
left  my  last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens . my  dra- 
goman was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  mv  poor  Arnaouts  nursed 
me  with  an  attention  which  would  have  done  lionor  to 
eiviliraLt  n.  They  had  a variety  of  adventures ; for  the 
Moslem,  Dt /visit,  being  a remarkably  handsome  man.  vru 
always  squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athens  ; insomuch 
timi  four  of  tin'  principal  Turks  paid  me  a visit  of  re- 
monstrance at  thp  Convent,  on  the  subject  of  his  h iving 
taken  a woman  from  the  bath— whom  he  had  lawfully 
(•ought,  nowever—* >.  thing  quite  contrary  to  etiquette.  Ba- 
silius  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  his  own  per- 
suasion, and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  ihe  church, 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmen,  whi  m he 
cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a most  heterodox  maimer  Yet  he 
never  passed  a church  without  crowing  himself ; and  I re- 
rnember  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  St.  Sophi.,.  ^ Sflnmbol, 
because  it  had  once  been  a place  of  his  worship.  On  trinon- 
straiing  with  him  on  Ins  mconsiMent  proceedings.  In*  invan- 
ahlv  answereil.“Ourchurcli  is  holy,  our  priests  arc  thieves  ,” 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  ami  boxed  the  ears  of 
the  first  “papas”  who  refused  to  assist  in  any  required 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where 
a priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Cocm  Bn«bt  of  his 
village.  Indeed,  a more  abandoned  race  of  miseri  ; . * can- 
noi  exist  than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  inv  Alba- 
nians were  summoned  o receive  their  pay.  Basilius  took 
his  with  an  awkward  mw»u  of  regret  at  my  interuled  de- 
parture, an-!  marched  away  lo  his  quarters  with  til-  bag  of 
piasters.  I sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not 
to  be  found  ; at  last  he  entered,  just  as  Signor  Logollieti, 
father  to  the  ci-dcvant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a visit.  Dervish 
took  the  money,  but  on  a sudden  flashed  it  to  the  ground  ; 
and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead, 
rushed  out  of  the  room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  mo- 
ment to  the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  la- 
mentations, and  all  our  efforts  to  console-  him  only  produced 
this  answer,  “ M'  n^imi,"  “He  leaves  me.”  Signor  Lo- 
goi beti,  who  never  wept  before  for  any  thine  ’ess  titan  the 
loss  of  a para,  (about  the  fourth  of  a furl  him:.  melted  : 
the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  attendants,  my  \i-itcr*  — and 
I verily  believe  that  even  Sterne’s  ••  foolish  fat  scullion” 
would  have  left  her  “ fish-kettle"  to  sympathize  with  the 
unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  tin-  barbarian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I remembered  that,  a short  time 
before  rny  departure  from  England,  a noble  and  moot  inti- 
mate associate  had  excused  himself  from  taking  leave  of 
me  because  he  had  to  attend  a relation  “ to  a milliner's,"  I 
feK  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  occur- 
rence and  Ihe  past  recollection.  Thai  Dervish  would  leave 
me  with  some  regret  was  to  be  expected . when  master 
and  man  have  been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a 
dozen  province*  together,  they  are  unwilling  lo  separate; 
but  his  present  feelings,  contrast  cl  with  his  native  tfrori- 
tv,  improved  my  opinion  of  the  human  heart.  I believe 
this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is  frequent  among  them.  One 
day,  on  oar  journey  ovar  Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my 
service  gave  him  a push  in  some  dispute  about  the  baggage, 
which  he  unluckily  mistook  fora  blow;  he  spoke  not,  but 
sat  down  leaning  Ins  head  upon  hi*  hands.  Foreseeing  Ihe 
consequences,  we  endeavored  to  explain  a way  the  affront, 
w hich  produced  the  following  inswer:— “ I bare  been  a rob- 
ber, 1 am  a soldier;  no  captain  ever  struck  me  , yew  ore 
my  master,  I have  eaten  your  brew!,  b*:-.  by  that  bri  id  ' (an 
unusual  oath,)  had  it  been  otherwise,  I would  have  dabbed 
the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone  to  the  mountains."  So  the 
affair  ended,  but  from  that  day  forward  he  never  thorough- 
ly forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow  who  insulted  him. 
Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of  Ins  country,  conjectured 
to  be  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful  agility.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  stupid  Itomaika.  the  dull  round-about  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  speci- 
mens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  w ho  have  also  that  appella- 
tion, but  the  mountaineers)  have  a fine  cast  of  countenance ; 
and  the  most  ticautiful  women  I ever  beheld,  in  stature  and 
in  features,  we  saw*  levelling  the  nmd  broken  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvinacht  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical , but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  caj-ole.  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  huir  reminds  you  .<  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  unquestionable.  Though 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  G cades.  I never  saw 
a good  Am  wait  horseman  ; my  own  preferred  the  English 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep  But  on  foot 
they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


APPENDIX. 


Not®  fC.] — Sfecwkt  of  the  Albanian'  or  Arnaout 
Dialect  ok  tub  Illvric.  See  p.  34. 

“ ttVif  tnus  t n concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  hoi/  scream'll 

Stanza  ixxil. 

Ax  a specimen  of  Hi*?  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  the 
Ulri.c.  I here  inisrt  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
wdiich  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a kind  of  | 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all 
other  languages. 


I.  Bo.  Bo.  B...  Bo.  Bo,  Bo, 
N.ietm  urx,  p*  p.i*o. 
t.  Na-'mnu*  «*  <‘vin 
Ha  p.m  tlrnni  ti  hut* 

}.  Hi  pt  utlen  ttwroiini 
Ti  viii  »i  mar  ^rvrtmi. 

4.  C"lirio**  m©  Minn« 

Ka  ha  |*r  p*©  tJ»iA  litre, 

5.  Rtio,  H«*.  Bo,  Bo.  Bo. 

Gi  *«t«m  spiri.a  rtimifo. 

6.  Ci*irw*»*  vii  Jr»  iWI* 

R »*  v*i t t’tiuic  tiitiJe. 

7.  Caiifi'*lr  i n* 

T»  mi  pm  «•  ps»»  mi  l*. 

8.  8*  ii  p»iin  rifi  mur« 

Si  mi  ri  m veu  wlu  <ta. 


1.  Lo,  !#o,  I come,  I com*;  b*  ihou 

2,  I con*?,  I nin  ; ©pen  the  door  thftl 

1 inxy  mur. 

J.  Op*-©  tb*  U«>*»r  by  I 

inuy  lake  my  turban. 

4.  C«lirtotr«l  with  vhe  <1»rk  eye*, 
opitn  the  ihnt  I majr  rnicr. 
y !.<>,  Lo,  I hear  ihte,  my  #oul. 

6.  A*.  Anmouc  £irl,  in  eo*«!y  garb* 

walk*  with  prnle. 

7.  Calmol  rn.ii ! of  ibe  «lA/k  rjff*, 

*iv«r  ms  * Itim. 

v.  |f  I have  k i » sci ) ihff,  what  hait 
ihou  I My  soul  }•  eou- 

cuinrd  with  fur. 

9.  L>an<v  li<Mljr,  more  gently,  and 
jrcntly  still. 

10.  M*k*  nm  *o  much  ilust  to  destroy 
your  ctnl  soldered  boM. 


9.  V*  I*  fit  il  rbt*  rftilato 
Celt)  rnnis*.  more  «*©Io. 

10.  Tin  bar*  ii  «ir**ir 
Flu  huron  car  prn  «*ti. 

The  la«t  stanza  would  nuzzle  a commentator : the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  w hom  the  alvove  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a 
well-turned  and  sometimes  very  w hite  ankle.  The  Arnaout 
girls  arc  much  hanusomcr  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dre«s 
ts  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  ahvav  i in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Arnaout  Is  not  a written  language:  the 
I words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  fol- 
lows, are  spell  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They 
, are  copied  by  one  w ho  8|>enks  and  understands  the  dialect 
perfectly,  and  who  is  a native  of  Athens. 


I.  fill  9tfiln  limb  ulivri*** 

Wttimi  upn  i»  !<•!*<». 

8.  Ah  i mi  pnv» 

8i  mi  rini  nn  a vo4*r. 

J.  Um  «a*x  raba  »««»» 

Situ  we  tuUti  dm. 

4.  R*Ihi  nuln A 

Qn  mi  mu  rettt  «luiu 

5.  Qnrmmi  4ut 

RoIm  u etarmi  lilt I i cm. 


1.  I run  woundftl  by  ihy  !■*»•©,  nnd 
tmvf  lov«d  Ii ul  to  i‘*«rfh  mysrlf. 

2.  Tfittn  hx*!  roriMiin**»l  me!  Ah! 
mini!  thou  hntt  murk  me  to 
the  heart. 

3.  I have  bauI  1 wi»h  nr*  dowry,  but 
ihine  cyr*  ami  eyelailiet. 

4.  Thr  aecurted  ilowry  I want  not, 
bul  the**  only. 

y Give  m*  thy  ©harm*,  ami  lot  tho 
jM-riion  fi*<J  lb©  llnm©*. 

fi.  T*tiw  a p»«a  vxi»u»«o  nM  limi  rill  ti  6.  I have  lovr»l  thee,  tnaid,  with  a 
l,nj>u  unrr r«»  • ul,  bin  ihou  ha*t  Urli 

Eli  mi  biff  * piite  «i  gui  Uendroi  in©  like  a withered  tree. 

tilia«i. 

7 Udi  rtini  uilorini  mliricicon  cilti  7.  If  I have  p’ai*©d  my  hand  on  thy 
itiofft  bo«om,  what  have  1 fomed  I 

Ud*rnu  taliibollua  u o*l*  eaimooi  ray  ham  I i*  withdrawn,  but  re- 

mor.i.  t*«ti»*  tb«  rt*me. 

I believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  w dti  one  of 
his  lxo<co\xt‘*  ' Cntobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
coirv-zined  of  a shooting  pain  as  far  as  hts  shoulder  for 
some  days  after,  and  th«  »fore  very  properly  res  cd  to 
teach  hts  disciples  in  fultue  w.  liout  touching  them 


Note  [D.] — Thoughts  on  th*  Prksknt  Statb  of 
Greece.  See  p.  35. 

“ Far  Greece  f sod  relic  of  deported  worth! 

Immortal,  though  no  more  ; though  fallen,  great  !" 

Stanza  lxxiii. 

I 

Before  I say  any  thing  about  a city  of  which  everybody, 
trv«  der  or  not.  has  thought  il  necessary  to  say  something, 
I will  -w/xjU  Miss  Oweuson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 


l Th ■ Alb*nfwi,  pnriitol.rl.  ihf  wonwn,  ,r«  frr<ju«nil)r  tem>»d  “Cali- 
now./'  (or  wnal  rriMHt  t usiutwU  ill  win. 
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Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a gentleman  than  a 
“ Disdar  Aga,"  (who.  by  the  by.  is  not  an  \ga,)  the  most 
iimwdtte  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  natron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw,  (except  Lord  K..)  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a handsome  annual  stipend  of  150 
piastres,  (eight  pounds  sterling.)  out  of  which  he  has  only 
to  pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  tll- 
regutated  Ottoman  Empire  I speak  »t  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  “ Ida  of  Athens” 
nearly  suffering  the  bastinado;  and  because  the  said  '*  Dis- 
dar" is  a turbulent  hustiaml,  and  beats  his  wife;  so  t Sint  1 
exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Oweuson  to  sue  for  a separate 
maintenance  in  behalf  of  " Ida."  Having  premised  thus 
much,  on  n matter  of  such  import  to  the  reader*  of  romances, 

1 may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  it  would  Ire  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re- 
capitulate, the  very  situation  of  Athens  would  render  it  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  cli- 
mate. to  mo  at  least,  appeared  a perpetual  spring  ; during 
eight  months  I never  passed  a day  without  being  as  many 
hours  on  horseback  ; ram  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains. and  acloudydav  Is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  evorv  part  of  the  East  which  I visited, 
except  Ionia  and  Attica.  1 perceived  no  such  superiority  of 
climate  to  our  own  ; and  at  Constantinople,  where  1 passed 
May.  June,  and  part  of  July.  (lMu.)  you  might  •damn  the 
ciimat*.  and  complain  of  spleen,"  live  days  out  of  seven. 

The  mr  of  the  Moron  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara 
the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  1 fear  llesuxi 
will  still  be  found  correct  in  hts  description  ot  - Humlian 
winter. 

We  found  at  T.ivadia  an  "esprit  fort"  in  a Oreex  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers  ! This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  bis  own 
religion  with  gront  intrepidity,  (but  not  Is-fore  Ins  flock.) 
and  talked  of  a mass  as  a “ coglioneria.”  It  was  iiii|«>s*ii>le 
lo  think  I >etter  of  him  for  tins  . bul,  for  a Hmolian.  he  was 
brisk  with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the 
exception  indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  C'lyrroiica,  ihe 
plain  of  1‘latea.  Orehomenns.  Livadia.  and  its  nominal  cave 
of  Troplmiiiiis)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  be- 
fore we  passed  Mount  Cilhasron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a null  at  least  inv  com- 
panion (who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical, 
bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce.  and 

anybody  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  hurt.  At 

('astri  we  drank  of  half  a dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the 
purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the 
true  Cnstalian,  and  even  that  had  a vilhmous  twang,  proba- 
bly from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic 
fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Port  1‘hyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  I’enteltcus,  Hy menus,  the  .Egean.  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ; in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cimrn  or  lstambol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  TroaO,  with  Ida.  the  llellesiamt,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior 
in  extent.  , . 

I heard  much  of  the  lieautv  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megnspelton,  (which  is  inferior 
to  Zitzu  m a command  of  country.)  and  the  descent  from 
the  mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripohtzu  to  Argos,  Arcu- 
dta  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name 

“ Sternitur,  et  dulccs  monens  reminiscitt'.r  Argos.” 

Virgil  could  hare  put  this  into  the  mouth  Oi  •'one  but  an 
Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does  not  de- 
serve the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polyuiees  of  Statius,  " In 
inedns  audit  duo  lilora  campis,”  did  actually  hear  lioth 
shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  hail  hetier  ears 
than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a journey  since. 

“Athens,"  says  a celebrated  topographer,  “is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece."  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece. 
but  not  of  the  Greeks ; for  Jounnina  in  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  irf the  wealth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning . and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  improperly  characterized  in  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  “the  Jews  of  Salomes,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  tn  Athens,  French, 
Italians.  Germans,  Ragusuns.  Ac.,  there  was  never  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  Mth  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passec  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  w hose  talents  as  an  art- 
ist, and  manners  as  a gentleman,  none  who  have  known 
him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in 
my  hearing  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  einonci- 
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paled ; rearming  on  the  ground*  of  their  “ national  and 
individual  depravity  !n  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity 
la  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which  cran  only  be  removed  by 
the  measure  he  reprobates. 

>1.  Roque,  a French  merchant  of  resectability  long  set- 
tled in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  must  amusing  gravity, 
“ Sir.  they  are  the  same  ranaille  that  existed  t*  ffir  d«jr«  of 
7 h€wtt*lof  jct uiralaruung  remark  to  the  *•  Laudator  teih- 
pons  airti."  The  ancients  banished  Theinistocles  ; the  mod- 
erns cheat  Monsieur  Koque  ; thus  great  men  have  ever  beeu 
treated ' 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the 
Englishmen,  (ieriuinx,  Danes,  lie.  of  passage,  cuine  over 
by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that 
a Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nation  by  whole- 
sale, tiecaii'*1  he  was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  over- 
charged bv  his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a little  staggering  when  the  Sieurs 
Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues  of  the 
day,  who  divide  between  thrm  the  power  of  l'cncles  and 
the  popularity  of  ( Icon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  Waywode 
with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemna- 
tion, *•  nulla  virlule  redemption,”  of  the  li reeks  in  general, 
and  of  the  Athenian*  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  1 am  loath  to  hazard  it, 
know  ing  as  I do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  five 
tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threatening 
aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  |ier>ons  of  wit.  and 
honor,  and  regular  common-place  books,  but,  if  1 may  say 
this  without  ottcnee.  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare 
so  positively  and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  everybody  has 
declared,  that  the  Creeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  will 
never  be  belter. 

Eton  and  Sonmni  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegyrics 
and  projects  . but,  on  the  otlier  band.  be  Pauw  and  Thorn- 
ton have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerits. 

The  Creeks  will  never  be  independent ; the v will  never 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  (iod  forbid  they  ever 
should'  but  they  may  tie  subjects  without  being  slaves. 
Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and  in- 
dustrious, and  such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled  and  hetero- 
dox people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  ami  physical  ills  that 
can  alHict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a struggle  against  truth  ; 
they  are  vicious  in  iheir  own  defence.  They  are  so  unused 
to  kindlier,  that  w hen  they  occasionally  meet  w ith  it  they 
look  upon  it  w uli  suspicion,  as  a dog  often  beaten  snaps  at 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  “ They  are  un- 
grateful. notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  "’—tins  is  the 
general  cry.  Now.  m the  name  of  Nemesis'  for  what  are 
they  to  1m?  grateful  * Where  is  the  human  being  that  ever 
conferred  a benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks?  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for 
their  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  to  In? 
grateful  to  the  artist  w.u»  engraves  their  ruins.  amJ  to  the 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away  ; to  the  traveller  whose 
janis-ary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler  whose  journal 
ibuscs  them  I This  is  the  amount  of  their  obligations  to 
' vigners. 


II. 

Franc'rai i Convent,  Athene,  January  23,  1*11. 

Amongst  111*  renin*.  * of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exist  in 
different  countries  . whose  inhabitants,  however  divided  in 
religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  m oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  negroes, 
and,  under  a less  bigoted  government,  may  probably  one 
day  release  their  Catholic  brethren  : but  the  interposition 
of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  the  Greeks,  w ho,  other- 
wise, appear  to  have  ns  small  n chance  of  redemption  from 
the  Turks,  as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  tlnui  enough ; at 
least  tin*  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  r/  their  tune 
to  the  study  oft  he  Greek  writers  and  history,  which  would 
be  more  usefully  spent  in  mustering  their  own.  Of  the 
modern*  we  are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  they  de- 
serve . and  while  every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning 
is  tiring  out  his  youth,  and  often  his  age.  in  the  study  of  the  \ 
language  and  of  the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  . 
in  favor  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants  of  i, 
these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  j 
their  masters,  although  a very  slight  effort  is  required  to 
strike  off  tlieir  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising 


again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous . as 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after  reas- 
serting the  sovereignty  of  G reece  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
very  great  obstacle,  except  lit  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to 
their  becoming  a useful  dependency,  or  even  a free  state 
with  a proper  guarantee under  correction,  however,  be  it 
spoken,  for  many  and  well-informed  men  doubt  the  practi- 
cability even  of  ihis. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  ore 
now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  proba- 
ble deliverers  Religion  recommends  the  Russians;  but 
they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that 
nower,  and  the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after  the 
Muscovite  desertion  in  the  Murea  has  never  been  forgotten. 
The  French  they  dislike  ; although  the  subiugaimn  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  continental  Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the 
English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  lately  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic.  Corfu  excepted.  But 
w hoever  appear  w ith  arms  in  their  hands  will  be  w elcome  ; 
and  when  that  day  arrives.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ot- 
tomans ! they  cannot  expect  it  from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  ronsnlering  wliat  they  have  been,  and 
speculating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as 
they  are. 

Aral  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions-  some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the 
Greeks  in  the  strongest  language  ; others,  generally  travel- 
lers, turning  periods  m their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very 
curious  speculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which 
can  have  no  more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Incas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  “ natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  another,  no  less  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  de- 
scent from  the  ancients ; a third,  more  ingenious  than 
cither,  builds  a Greek  empire  on  a Russian  foundation,  and 
realizes  (on  paperi  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to 
the  question  ol  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whether 
the  M a motes  are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not ! or  the  pres- 
ent Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bee*  of  Hymcttus,  or  as 
the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they  once  likened  themselves  T 
What  Englishman  cares  if  he  be  of  a Danish,  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, or  Trojan  blood  1 or  who,  except  a Welshman,  is  af- 
flirted  with  a desire  of  being  descended  from  CaraclaCUB  ’ 
The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  an- 
tiquity an  object  of  envy ; it  is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr. 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  tune 
has  left  them;  viz.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the 
more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and  compare  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw.  Eton  and  Son- 
Him ; paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Thornton  Conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public 
confidence  from  a fourteen  years’  residence  at  Pern ; per- 
haps lie  may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  ran  give 
him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  of  G recce  and  her 
inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  in  Wupping  into  that 
of  the  Western  Highland’s.' 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fnnal ; and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchants  ais  accustomed  to  do.  I should  place  no 
great  reliance  on  his  information.  I actually  heard  one  of 
these  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse 
with  the  citv,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
that  he  had  been  but  four  limes  at  Constantinople  ut  us 
many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  us  a 
cruise  to  Berwick  in  a Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's 
house.  I' pun  w hat  grounds  then  does  lie  arrogate  the  right 
of  condemning  by  wholesale  a body  of  men,  of  whom  he 
ran  know  little  ! It  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on 
every  occasion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse 
to  him  as  authority  on  the  G reeks,  and  terms  him  an  im- 
partial observer.  Now.  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  little  entitled 
to  that  npprllnlioti  as  Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greek*,  and  in  particular  their  litera- 
ture ; nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  ac- 
quainted. till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or 
their  independence  confirmed:  the  relations  of  passing 
travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives 
of  angry  factors;  but  till  something  more  can  be  attained, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from 
similar  sources.! 


) A wot'l,  m pnteoHt,  with  Mr.  Thnrolon  arid  Dr.  Fmiquroilk,  Wl»o  Imve 
b*»>v  /.nil,  beiwren  <ti«m  of  u,|lv  flipping  the  Snllsn'e  Turkiah.  I>r. 

U . Ion*  itorj  of  a Mimic  m who  t*ralkiv.»,i  eorroeie#  lubli- 
■ i'j  in  Mdk  ijuaimiMB  that  ho  acquired  tfc*  uim  of  “Suleyman  Ytyrn," 


,.  «.  quoth  l he  Doctor,  “ Suleyman,  Iht  eater  Qf  corraeirr  luiMdl." 
'•  Alta,  ' think*  Mr.  Thornton,  (angry  vnUi  (he  doctor  fur  the  fifurtl  Iim.) 
*•  ha»e  I caught  you  f"— -Thru,  n>  a mnr  to-iee  the  thieknoaa  al  the  Doctor '» 
anecdote,  b«  queer  ion,  Um  Doctor'*  proficiency  10  the  Turtle*  (onguo,  and 
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j However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to 
| the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  siq>crficlnlly  of  the 
ancients  and  seen  nothin*  of  the  moderns,  such  as  De 
Pauw ; win*,  when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of 
I horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Bpnrtans 
1 were  cowards  in  the  field,  betrays  an  equal  know ‘edge  of 
English  horses  and  Spartan  men.  His  “ plu  loxopi  real  oh- 
I *«* nations*’  have  a much  better  claim  to  the  title  c*  poeti- 
1 cal.”  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he  who  so  *i'  '“rally 
. condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institution  •!  the 
1 ament,  should  have  mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks;  and 
1 it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hy|N»tlie»is 
j on  their  forefathers  refutes  hi*  sentence  on  themselves. 

I Let  us  trust,  then.  Ilmt,  m spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw,  ami  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a reason* 

I able  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a race  of  men,  who,  what* 
j ever  maybe  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  pc  »lic  v,  have 
been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries  and  a half  of 
captivity. 

111. 

A (hens,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17,  1811. 

“ I mini  hae*  *oma  talk  wi'h  thi*  l**niwl  Th*t>*n.” 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
city,  I received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a great  favor,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
i Salami*.  In  that  number.  Art.  3,  containing  the  review  of 
, a French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a 
I short  account  of  Coray,  a co-translator  in  the  French  ver- 
I sion.  On  those  remarks  I mean  to  ground  a few  observn- 
j turns;  and  the  spot  where  I now  write  will,  I hope,  be 
t sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a work  in  some 
j degree  connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  cele- 

• hmted  of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  ihe  Franks,  was 
j born  at  Scio,  (in  the  Review,  Smyrna  is  staled,  I have 

reason  to  think,  incorrectly,)  and  besides  the  translation  of 
Beccaria  and  other  works  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has 
published  a lexicon  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I may  trust 

• the  assurance  of  some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived 
from  Paris;  hut  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  in  French 
and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zohkogloou.1  Corny  has  re- 
cently been  involved  in  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  M. 

I Gail.*  a Parisian  commentator  and  editor  of  some  transla 
! turns  from  the  Greek  poets,  in  consequence  of  the  Institute 
} having  awarded  him  the  prize  for  hi*  version  of  Hippocrates’ 

, flip}  i^rov.”  tic.  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequcnt- 
I ly  displeasure,  of  ihe  said  Gall.  To  his  exertions.  Iitera.y 
arid  patriotic,  great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due  ; but  a part 
of  that  praise  ought  not  to  he  withheld  from  the  two  broth- 
ers Zosimado,  (merchants  settled  in  Leghorn.)  who  sent 
him  to  Pans,  and  maintained  him.  for  the  express  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  Ihe  modern,  re- 
searches of  Ins  countrymen.  Coray,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  equal  to  some  who  lived  in  the 
two  Iasi  centuries;  more  particularly  Doroiheus  of  Mity- 
lene.  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
ihe  Greeks,  that  Melctius  terms  him  " Mcrd  ro» 

Kai  Srvo^wvru  apterof  'EDifrar."  (P.  221,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas.  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  anJ 
K a manses,  who  .ran  slated  Ocellus  Lueunus  on  the  Uni- 
verse into  French,  Chnstodoolus,  and  more  particularly 
!*salida.  whom  I have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  ate 
| so  in  high  repute  among  their  literati.  The  lust  men- 
tioned has  published  in  Romaic  and  Latin  a work  on 
“True  Happiness,"  dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Poly- 
; zois,  who  is  Mated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modern 
except  Coray  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  a know-  , 
ledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the  Polyzois  Larnpanitziotes  of  i 
Vanina,  who  has  published  a tnunkrnf  editions  m Romaic,  | 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  itinerant  vender  of 


hi*  eeraeny  in  hi*  own.-**  Far,"  otMenre*  Mr.  Thornton,  (after  mll  cn*  | 
ex  ««  ill*  U-ugh  parlir.ipl*  of  ■ Tutki.h  *»»>>,)  « n mean,  m ih»r  i«<‘ir  thin  ; 
Suleyman  I hi  enter,"  ami  <|>ii1*  ca-hier*  the  »ipp  temenlary  ••  (•.bimn'i  **  I 
Now  bulb  me  rifhi,  amt  Ini'h  ar*  wr««r.  Ii  Mr.  Thvr»tu,>,  when  he  nail 
reintr,  “fiMrlNii  year*  m ih*  factory,”  will  con  Mill  |.a  Turkteh  ilciMtarv,  ] 
or  ark  any  of  lit*  8i»inKilii.e  aC<|uaiH'anr<,  l>«  will  i|i*ro*rr  that  “ .Wrym.t'n  | 
yajrr*,"  |iui  «i  gather  tliaereelly,  mean  ‘he  ••  froth  terri,/  uMiaoile,"  a iili- 
oui  any  ••  fuleymewn"  in  the  cu»r  M 5n/ryBM"  *l*i  ilyin*  •*  rorreieie*  tu/Ji.  • 
mute,"  *n«l  mu  being  a proper  name  nn  tMa  ncea-ion.  iithon*fi  lw  an  ! 
•rihini,.!  unm*  mo-ijfli  wuh  ill*  a.IililKm  «■!  m.  Afirr  Mr.  Tiuiral » •’*  Ira-  | 
guenl  Uiii  of  profound  Orientalism,  Ii*  might  luitc  louud  tin*  out  t dorr  he  1 
Nnf  a.rh  paam  over  Mr.  PouqueVitlr. 

Afiar  lhi»,  I think  M Trarellert  wr»»i  Ficlun"  ahull  I*  our  mono,  ihon*h  ; 
In*  alioee  Mr.  Thornton  hot  enmternned  "hoc  jrenii,  omua,"  for  mtaloke  tinl 
nuarapr«*e»t«tiiMi.  «•  Ne  8otor  ultra  freonUm,"  ••  No  merchant  Ut.'immI 
hi*  bale*.-'—  N.  B.  For  the  benefit  of  Ml.  Thon.ltm,  '■  Sulof"  i*  IMH  a 
groper  tianw.  „ 

I . bar*  Mi  my  po*ar*MOM  an  eiceilent  lexicon  Tpiyhmooov,  which  I 
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hook* ; with  the  contents  of  which  he  had  no  concern  be- 
yond his  name  on  the  titU*|»age,  placed  there  to  secure  his 
property  in  the  publication  ; and  he  was,  moreover.,*  man 
utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements.  As  the  name, 
however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polyzois  may  have 
edited  the  Epistles  of  Anstwnetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
| has  closed  the  lew  channels  through  which  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  too 
, dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  orivuial  works 
the  Geography  of  Melelitis,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
> multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets, 
j are  to  lie  met  with;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two, 
| three,  and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
' Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I have 
lately  seen  is  a satire  in  a dialogue  between  n Russian, 
English,  and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of 
WallachiH,  (or  Blackbey.  ns  they  term  him.)  an  archbishop, 

. a merchant,  and  Cogin  Uaclii,  (or  primate,)  in  succession; 
. to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their 
I present  degeneracy.  Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty 
and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes  generally  unplemnng  lo  the 
ear  of  a Frank  ; the  best  is  the  famous  *‘.5ri-r*  tm/u  rar 
I ’EAA^vwv,’'  by  the  unfortunate  Riga.  Hut  from  a catalogue 
of  more  than  sixty  authors,  now  before  ine.  only  fifteen 
can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme  except 
theology. 

1 am  intrusted  with  a commission  t*  v Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangt  .nents,  if  possible, 
for  printing  in  London  a translation  of  Bart helewi’s  Ana- 
char  sis  in  Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless 
he  dispatches  the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube. 

Tile  Reviewer  mentions  a school  established  at  Ilecn- 
tonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebastians  : he 
means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Haivah;  a town  on  the 
continent,  where  that  institution  for  a hundred  students 
and  three  professors  Mill  exists.  It  f*  true  that  tins  es- 
tablishment was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridic- 
ulous pretext  ihai  the  Greeks  were  constructing  a fortress 
instead  of  a college ; but  on  investigation!  and  the  payment 
of  some  purses  lo  the  Divan,  il  ha*  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. The  princquil  professor,  named  Veniamin,  (i.  e. 
Benjamin,)  is  stated  to  be  a man  of  talent,  but  a free- 
thinker. Hex.  as  born  in  Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is 
j master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages  ; 
besides  a smattering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on  this 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  in  question,  1 cannot 
but  observe  that  the  Reviewer's  lamentation  over  the  fall 
of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  he  closes  it  with 
these  words  : “ T\r  change  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  misfor- 
tunes rather  than  to  any  ‘physical  degradation,' " It  may  be 
true  that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and 
that  t'onstantinople  contained  on  the  day  when  it  changed 
masters  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in  ihe 
hour  of  prosperity ; but  ancient  history  and  modem  poli- 
tics instruct  us  that  something  more  than  physical  perfec- 
tion is  necessary  to  preserve  a stale  in  Vigor  and  Inde- 
pendence ; and  the  G teeks,  in  particular,  arc  a melancholy 
example  of  the  near  connection  between  mural  degradation 
and  nntionat  decay. 

Vie  Reviewer  mentions  a plan  “irr  believe"  bv  Potem- 
kin for  Ihe  purification  of  the  Romaic  , and  1 have  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its 
existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  St.  Petersburgh  for 
the  Greeks;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not 
been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a slip  of  the  pen.  and  it  can  only  be  a slip  of  the 
pen,  in  p.  5b,  No.  31,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where 
these  words  occur : — “ We  are  told  that  when  the  capital 
of  the  East  yielded  to  Solomon. " — It  may  lie  presumed  that 
this  last  word  will,  in  a future  edition,  be  altered  to  Ma- 
hoW  II.*  The  “ ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seems,  at 


received  in  exrlianr*  from  8.  G , K*<|.,  for  a «in«U  (’em  ; my  am  quartan 

In-riiiD  liar*  Mr  ter  forgotten  II,  01  forgurn  Hi*. 

S In  Gait',  |waiii)«h'et  *r*nn»i  Ouray,  he  “ibrowmr  the  netxt 

It*!  rniM  o«t  ol  ih*  wutduw.'*  On  tin,  a Krrm-li  rillir  riclmina,  •*  Ah.  my 
Chat!  llirow  a ItrlirniM  mil  of  Ih*  •rnitlvw  ! slim  kafnlrg*  Il  reitamly 
wuuM  I*  a leniiiii  Ihmmn  Iw  ikm*  Miilinn  «U  ilavll  m ike  iiIk<  bull 
ha»*  <ji:oli-il  the  |.i»n{r  merely  to  pn<*e  tl»*  •iniitarr'.y  of  Ml),  a motif  tha 
e aa  i ru  rental  mi  ol  nil  poliOml  eouutrx* , LomU*,  or  Kdmliurgk  c:ui4 
iwtrUly  parallel  thi*  Partaiaii  •Irfitlinou. 

* In  a former  number  of  ihe  Rditibiirrf.  Renew,  IfrA,  it  i«  ohaere/d 
“ l.oed  Bti  in'  |M**eil  wnne  af  hi*  early  yrar*  Mi  H.  iiilai-1,  wlieie  It*  utigtlit 
hare  leanieil  that  nibertrA  d.w*  hoi  mean  a b»SP  ip*,  any  more  than  Cul 
me*i‘»  a firUUt,"  Query,-  Wn,  il  in  Acotlainl  lltni  >he  ><»n>x  renlleniea  *1 
the  Ed.nl'iiryti  Renew  Uar-nrti  dial  So tfuuan  mean*  Mnhonut  II.  any  ulmo 
thau  criluriirn  niram  infallibility / — but  tint,  i ia, 

“ Caduaua  toque  rtcain  pra aaui  crura  mg utix" 
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that  period  spoke  a dialect,  '*  which  vould  not  have  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian."  I d:  r • >t  know  how  that 
ought  Ac,  int  ain  sorry  to  say  Hie  ladiet  in  general,  and  the 
Athenian  in  particular.  arc  mueh  altered ; being  far  from  1 
choiee  either  in  their  dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole 
Attic  i see  arc  barbarous  to  a proverb : — 

" S2  A roorri  \i,>oa, 

Tt  ymiapov*  roujicii  Tu>pa'n 

In  Gibber,  vol.  x.  p.  161,  is  the  following  sentence: — 

“ The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous,  . 
though  tiie  compositions  of  the  church  and  palace  some- 
times affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models.”  , 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject.il  is  difficult  to  ; 
conceive  that  the  *•  ladies  of  Constantinople.”  in  the  reign  i 
of  tin:  last  Cioar.  spoke  a purer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena  ' 
wrote  three  centuries  bcloyc : and  those  royal  pages  are  1 
not  esteemed  tiie  best  models  of  composition,  although  the 
princess  yAwrrar  a\tv  vtvI'IItilS  Arno iovaai  In  the 

Canal,  and  la  Vanina,  the  best  Creek  is  spoken:  in  the 
latter  there  is  a nourishing  school  uuder  the  direction  of 
i’sahda. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a pupil  of  Psalida,  who  is 
making  a lour  of  observation  through  Greece  ; he  is  intel- 
ligent. and  better  educated  than  a fellow-commoner  of 
most  colleges.  I mention  Hits  as  a proof  that  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  not  dormant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  {loom  •*  llor-.e  Ionicie,”as  qualified  to  give  details 
of  these  nominal  Roman--  and  degenerate  Greeks;  and 
also  of  their  language:  hut  Mr.  Wright,  though  a good 
|Hiet  and  an  able  man.  ha«  made  a mistake  where  he  stales 
the  Albanian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest 
to  the  Hellenic:  for  the  Albanians  speak  a Romaic  as 
notoriously  corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Alierdeenslure.  or  the 
Italian  of  Maples.  Vanina,  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal.  the  I 
Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capital  of  Alt  Pacha’s  do- 
minions, is  not  m \lbaiiia  but  Epirus ; and  beyond  Dol- 
vinaeht  tu  Albania  Proper  up  to  Argvrocattro  and  Tepalern 
(beyond  which  I did  not  advance)  they  syeak  worse  Greek 
than  even  the  Athenians.  I was  attended  for  a year  and  a 
half  by  two  of  these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother 
longue  is  llivrie,  and  I never  heard  them  or  their  country- 
men (whom  t have  seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  tiie 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha) 
praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often  laughed  at  for  their  pro- 
vincial barbarisms. 

I have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
w hich  some  from  the  Ifey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Notnras.  the  Cogin  Haclii,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of  , 
Ute  Cnimacain  of  the  Morea,  (winch  last  governs  in  Vely 
Pacha's  absence.)  are  said  to  be  favorable  specimens  of  ' 
their  epistolary  style.  I also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
nople front  private  persons,  written  in  a most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  autinue  charaeler. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a paradox  (page  59} 
oti  the  great  mischief  tin:  knowledge  of  his  own  language 
has  done  to  Coray.  who  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the 
modern t This  observation  follows  a paragraph  recoin 
mending,  in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as^’a 
powerful  auxiliary,’’ not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign 
me  reliant,  but  also  to  the  classical  scholar;  in  short,  to 
everybody  except  the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  , 
acquainted  with  its  uses  ; and  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  our  ! 
old  language  :s  conjectured  to  be  probably  more  attainable 
by  “ foreigners”  than  by  ourselves  ! Now.  1 am  inclined  to 
think  that  a Dutch  Tyro  in  our  tongue  (albeit  Imnsctf  of 
Saxon  blood/  would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  “Sir  Trist-  ! 
rom,"  or  any  other  given  “ Aiiclnnlcck  MS."  with  or  with-  ' 
out  a grammar  or  glossary  ; and  to  most  apprehensions  it 
seems  evident  that  none  hut  a native  can  acquire  a compe- 
tent. far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms. 
We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  bu!  no  more 
believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett's  Lisinalmgo,  who  main-  ' 
tains  that  tiie  purest  English  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That 
Corav  may  cir  is-  very  (Missible  ; tail  if  he  does,  the  fault  is  ; 
in  tiie  man  rather  than  m his  mother  tongue,  which  is.  as  it 
ought  to  lie,  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  native  student  — Here 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo’s  translators, 
and  here  I ebre  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  Mr.  Hamilton,  I.ord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke.  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 


Tnc  m»>*>.ko  *o  rumjiVielr  at  of  the  jwit  (from  »ht»  *imt- 

&niy  i*i  U)«  1»n*  wijjxUt  «»m*  vf*c  ruin'  nl« *••<*'  cj errsr  from  the  lonnrr  p<tF*« 
pi  lb*  litfiw/l'WftttuMi*  ilMi  . khtMilil  iiavr  p*»M<l  it  ov#r  n«  in  tilt  nil, 
hfc<i  I n»l  pfrfe  vnl  m the  Ksluttnirjfti  Review  much  (notions  exultation  on 
ail  »j<h  uctcciious,  particularly  * recent  one,  where  worOt  aiul  syllable* 


others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  furnish 
details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  1 have 
offered,  I should  have  left  where  1 made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spit  where  I read  it. 
induced  ine  t«>  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage 
of  my  nresent  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt. 

1 have  endeavored  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  nte.  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ; not  from  a wish  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  its  wrtb-rs,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a syllable  I 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a sense  of  ihe 
impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a»  dis- 

3UISII ion  of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
■stance  of  tune  and  place. 


Note  [E.J — On  the  Present  State  op  Turkey  and 
tiie  Turks.  See  p.  35. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  diminished,  of 
laic  years.  The  Mussulmans  liavt  . • on  beaten  into  a kind 
of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  t:  voyagers. 

It  ts  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  fur  as  my  ow  n slight  experience  carried  me.  i 
have  no  complaint  to  make ; but  am  indebted  for  many 
civilities  (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship)  and  much  hos- 
pitality, to  All  I’acha.  Ins  sou  Veil  l'acha  of  tuc  Moreu,  and 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces,  Suleyman 
Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a 
bon  vivanl,  and  as  social  a being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at 
a tray  or  a table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  Ins  successor 
were  more  happy  to  ••  receive  masks”  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosvenor-sqnare. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend 
and  visiter,  Hie  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from  table 
perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom ; while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  Iiis  fall. 

In  ait  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I ever  found 
the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinterestedness,  in  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  ex- 
change, commission,  *:c.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  ui 
Pern. 

__  With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a loser;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar 
value— a horse,  or  a shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers  arc 
formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a more  honorable,  friendly.  anJ  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  wlm.  by  a kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  m Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the 
rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilization. 
A Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns, 
would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a Frank  m a 
similar  situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best 
travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  anil  different  sects  of 
Islumism,  may  be  found  in  D'Olisson’s  French  ; of  their 
manners,  Ate.,  perhaps  in  Thornton’s  English.  The  Otto- 
mans, with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a people  to  be  despised. 
Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  Ihe 
Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they  are, 
we  can  at  least  say  what  they  arc  not : they  arc  not  treach- 
erous, they  are  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  hum  heretics, 
they  are  not  assassins,  nor  lias  an  enemy  advanced  to  iMr 
capital.  They  are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes 
unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  Oral  w ithout  an  inquisi- 
tion. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow,  and 
the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would 
become  a question  whether  Europe  would  gam  by  the  ex- 
change. England  would  certainly  be  the  loser 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  w hieli  they  are  so  gener- 


*n-  (til’jtrt*  of  tti.qumliui  nml  tntn-pn.ition  • nml  Ihr  iW(-.-;»t.iw«l 
jmrnllct  p.iiwijrc  in  mjr  own  cow*  i:f**it<tbly  pflUKllftl  m * lo  bin!  how  much 
••tier  it  !o  lie  critic*!  lh*n  correct.  The  cm  Hen ion,  having  riijovrH  niihjr 

» triumph  on  ouch  victories  wilt  hardly  bcgnulfp  tnc  * al.fln  icr.ftou  for  Um 
present. 
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ally,  and  sometimes  justly  lecutedl  it  may  be  doubted,  al- 
ways excepting  France  and  England  in  what  useful  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in 
the  common  arts  of  life ! In  their  manufactures  ? Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a Toledo  f or  is  a Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a Spaniard  T Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a Grandee!  or  an  Etten- 
di  than  a Knight  of  St.  Jago  T 1 think  not 
: I remember  Mahmoul,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking 

| whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper 
» o .ovm  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  Question  from  a 
i boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  Ills  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  English  boy  at  that  age 
know  « the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a College  of  I>er 
vises  ; but  I am  very  sure  a Sjtumard  does  not.  How  little 
Mahinotit,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been.  entirely  by  his 
Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 
a Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which 
are  very  regularly  attended  ; and  the  poor  are  taught  with- 
out the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into  peril.  I believe 
the  system  is  not  yet  printed,  (though  there  is  such  a (lung 
as  a Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military 
institution  of  the  Nizam  Gedidd  :>  nor  have  I heard  whether 
the  Mufti  anil  the  .Mollaa  have  subscribed,  or  the  Cannacain 
and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  ••  pray  to  Cod 
their  way.*’  The  Greeks  also— a kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists— nave  a college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth,— no,  at 
llaivali ; where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
exact  proportion  of  Christian  chanty  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  must  pros|ierous  and  orthodox  of  all  po-sbli*  kingdoms  ' 
But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the 
Greeks  to  participate  in  their  privileges  : no.  let  them  fight 
their  buttles,  and  pay  their  harutch,  (taxes.)  lx- drubbed  in 
this  world,  and  damned  ill  the  next.  And  shall  we  then 
emancipate  our  Irish  Helots'  Mahomet  fortnd  We  should 
then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians  at  present 
we  unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuitical  faith,  and  something 
not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  TIIE  THIRD. 


Note  [F.]  See  p.  48. 

44  Not  vainly  did  thr  early  Persian  mnKe 
Hi t altar  the  high  phtrrs  and  the  jtenk 
Of  earth- of er gaging  mountains, '*  4c. — Stanza  XCi. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive doctrines  of  the  Divine  founder  of  Christianity  were- 
delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  ou  the  Mount.  To  wave 
.» question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  humau  eloquence, — 
t«.  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
tins  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference  between 
w hat  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  j 
those  wc  ourselves  cx|»e*rience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  ! 
It  is  one  Hung  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigaum  and  ori  the  tumu- 
li, or  by  the  springs  with  Mount  Mm  above,  and  the  plain 
and  rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you;  and  another  to  1 
trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a snug  library—  this  I know. 
Were  the  early  ami  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Meth- 
odism to  he  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines,  (the  truth  or 
error  of  winch  I presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  ques- 
tion,) I should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  m the  field*,  and  the  unstudied  and  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  its  teachers.  The  Mussulmans,  whose 
erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most 
sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat 
their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers,  wherever  they  may 
lie,  at  the  stated  hours — af  course,  frequently  in  the  open 
air,  kneeling  upon  a light  mat,  (which  they  carry  for  the 
of  a bod  or  cushion  as  required  ;)  the  ceremony 
lasts  Nome  minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbed, 
and  only  ivmg  in  their  supplication : nothing  can  disturb 
them  On  ine  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these  men. 


and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  and  upr.n  them, 
I made  a far  greaier  impression  than  any  general  rite  which 
was  ever  performed  m places  >f  worship  of  which  I have 
seen  those  of  almost  every  persuasion  under  the  sun,  in- 
cluding most  of  our  own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the 
Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have 
free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites  some  of  these  I 
1 had  a distant  view  of  at  Patras ; and,  from  what  I could 
: make  out  of  them,  they  ap|«ared  to  be  of  a truly  Pagan 
! description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a spectator. 


Note  [G.]  See  p.  49. 

44  Clare  ns  ' hy  heavenly  feet  th;i  paths  are  trod , — 

Undying  Love's,  echo  here  ascends  a throne 
To  which  the  steps  art  mountains  ; where  the  goj 
Is  a pervading  life  and  light,"  SfC. — Stanza  C. 

Rousseau's  IMoise,  I.cttre  IT.  part  4,  note.  “ Ccs  rnon- 
tagnes  stmt  si  haul cs  qu’une  demi-heure  uprds  l«r  soleil 
couche,  leurs  sommels  sont  f-elnires  de  ses  rayons ; dont  le 
rouge  forme  pur  cos  rimes  blanches  une  belle  eoulrur  dr  rose, 
qu  uii  apcrfoit  de  fort  loin.**— This  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  heights  over  Meillerie.— •*  J'allai  a Vevay  logcr  a la 
Clef,  ct  pendant  deux  juursque  j’y  restai  sans  voirnersonne. 
je  pris  pour  cette  villc  un  amour  qui  m'a  suivi  dans  tons 
rues  voyages,  el  qui  m'ya  fail  etablir  enfin  les  h rosde  mon 
roman.  Je  dirais  volontiers  a ceux  qui  out  du  gout  et  qui 
sont  sensible*.  Allez  A Vevay— visit  ez  le  pays,  ex  a.*  — **z 
les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  hie,  et  dtlessi  hi  Nature  n‘a 
pas  fait  ce  lieau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et 
pour  tin  St.  Preux  ; iuais  ne  le*  y cherclicz  pa t."—Les  t'on- 
/et sions,  livre  iv.  p.  306.  Lyon,  ed.  1790  — In  July,  1*16,  I 
made  u voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; and,  as  far  as 
my  own  observations  have  led  me  in  a not  uninterested  nor 
inattentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by 
Rousseau  in  his  “ lleloise,"  1 can  safely  say,  that  in  this  the  re 
is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Clarc-ns 
(with  tin*  scene*  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  Bovcret.  St. 
Gingo,  Meillerie,  Eivan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone) 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  persons  and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled. 
Rut  tins  is  lint  nil : the  feeling  with  w inch  all  around  Clarens, 
and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Mciticric.  is  invested,  is  of  u still 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sym- 
pathy w ith  individual  passion  ; it  is  a sense  of  the  existence 
of  Jove  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of 
our  own  participation  of  us  good  and  of  its  glory . it  is  (he 
great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  con- 
densed, but  uot  less  manifested;  and  of  which,  though 
knowing  ourselves  a part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and 
mmule  in  the  beauty  of  the  w hole. — If  Rousseau  had  never 
written,  nor  lived,  the  same  associations  would  not  less  have 
belonged  to  surli  scenes.  He  lias  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  works  by  their  adoption  ; he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their 
beauty  by  the  selection;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him 
which  no  human  lwing  could  do  for  them. — I had  the  for- 
tune (good  or  evil  as  it  might  bej  to  sail  from  Meillerie 
(where  we  landed  for  some  Ume.  to  St.  Gingo  during  a lake 
storm,  which  added  to  the  magmliccuce  of  all  around,  al- 
though occasionally  accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat, 
which  was  small  and  overloaded.  It  was  over  this  very 

fart  of  the  lake  that.  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of  .St. 
’mix  and  Madame  Wolniur  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  during 
a tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  I found 
that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  line  old  chest  nut -trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  opposite  height  of  Clurens  is  a chateau. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  ami  interspersed  with 
some  small  but  beautiful  woods,  one  of  these  was  named 
the  44  bosquet  de  Julie  ."  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
long  ago  rut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Rcrmtrd,  (to  whom  the  land  appertained,)  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a vineyard  for  ihe  miserable  drones 
of  an  execrable  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clitren*  still 
point  out  the  spot  where  it*  trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the 
name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them.  Rousseau  has 
not  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the 
44  locul  habitations"  lie  has  given  to  •*  airy  nothings."  T le 
Prior  of  Great  St.  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods 
for  the  sake  of  a few  casks  of  wine,  and  Bonaparte  has  lev- 
elled part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improving  the  road 
to  the  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one  ; but  I can- 
not quite  agree  with  the  remark  which  I heard  made,  that 
“ La  route  vaut  rnieux  quo  les  souvenirs." 
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CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

Si  1 — State  Dungeons  ok  Venice. 

•'  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  .SigA*  ; 

A paince  and  a prison  on  each  hand.” — Stanza  i 

i The  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the 
’rrisons  of  Venice  is  by  a gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery, 
high  above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a stone  wall  into  a 
passage  and  a cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  potsi.  or 
wells,  were  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ; and  the 
'■  prisoner  when  taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the 
gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the 
other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there 
strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  c.  muial  was 
taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up : but  the  passage  is 
still  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  The  pozzi  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  Thev  were  formerly  twelve  ; but  on 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Frencn.  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked 
or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  Yon  may  still, 
however,  descend  by  a trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through 
holes,  half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories 
below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in  w ant  of  consolation  for 
the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it 
there ; scarcely  a ray  of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gal- 
lery which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement 
themselves  are  totally  dark.  A smalt  hole  in  the  wall  ad- 
mitted the  damp  air  of  the  passages,  and  served  tor  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prisoner’s  food.  A wooden  pallet,  raised 
a foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The  con- 
ductors tell  you  that  a light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells 
are  about  five  paces  m length,  two  and  a half  in  width,  anil 
seven  feet  in  height.  They  arcdircctly  beneath  one  another, 
and  respiration  is  somewhat  difficult  m the  lower  holes. 
Only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the  republicans  de- 
scended into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  sixteen  years,  llut  the  inmates  of  the  dun- 
geons beneath  had  left  traces  of  tlieir  repentance. or  of  their 
despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may,  perhaps,  owe 
something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  ap- 

I pear  to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged 
to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  fron 
the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched  upon 
1 the  walls.  The  reader  inny  not  object  to  see  a specimen 
) of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  .NON  TI  FIPAR  AD  ALCUNO  PENS  A e TACt 
SK  FUQIR  VVOI  OK  SPIONt  INSIIUE  O 1.ACCI 
IL  rE.NTIRTI  PKXTIRTI  NULLA  OIOVA 
MA  OE.N  DI  VALOR  TUO  LA  VERA  t'HOVA 

1607.  ADI  2.  UK.NARO.  FIT  RE- 
TKNTO  P’  LA  BEsTIEMMA  p'  AVER  DATO 
DA  MAN/ A K A UN  MORTO 

1ACOMO  . GR1TTI  . SCRISSE. 

2.  un  tarlar  pociio  et 

NF.OAHE  PRONTO  et 

UN  PE.NSAR  AL  FIXE  PUO  DARE  LA  VITA 
A NOI  ALTR1  MESCUl.Nt 

1605. 

EGO  tOIIX  BATTISTA  AD 
KCCLBSUM  CORTKLLARIUS. 

3 DE  CHI  MI  FIDO  GUARDAM1  DIO 

DE  CHI  NON  MI  Fino  Ml  OUAKDARO  10 
A TA  It  A XA 

V LA  S . C . K . R . 

The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecisms  ; 
some  of  w liich  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since 
the  lcttcri;  were  evidently  scratched  m the  dark.  It  only 
need  be  observed,  that  hesttmmia  and  mangier  may  be  read 
in  the  first  inscription,  which  was  prolmtdv  written  by  a 
prisoner  confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a 
funeral ; that  Cortrllanus  is  the  name  of  a parish  on  terra 
firmn,  near  the  sea  ; and  that  the  last  mil." .la  evidently  arc 
put  for  Viva  la  santa  Chtesa  Kattolica  Komat  i. 


No.  II. — Songs  of  the  Gondoliers. 

*'  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  art  no  more.’’ — Stanza  tii. 

The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate 
stanzas  from  Tasso’s  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venice:  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original 


in  one  column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as 
sung  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to 
be  found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  shovtre 
difference  between  Hie  Tuscan  epic  and  Hie  “Cantaa.!a 
Barcanola." 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  1’  nrme  pietose.  e ’1  capitano 
Che  'I  gran  Scpolero  liberb  dt  Cristo. 

Motto  egTi  oprb  col  senno,  e con  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  ncl  glortoso  acquisto ; 

E in  van  I’  Inferno  a Ini  s’  oppose,  c m vano 
S’  arnib  d'  Asia,  e di  Libia  tl  popol  misto, 

Che  tl  Ciel  git  (lie  favore,  e sotto  a t Santi 
Segni  ndusse  i sum  compagni  erranti. 

VENETIAN. 

L'  arme  pietose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 

K de  Goffredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  I'  ha  libera  co  strnssin,  e dogia 
1 ><- 1 nostro  buon  Ge»u  In  Sepoltura 
De  tnezo  moitdo  untto.  e de  quel  Bogin 
Misster  Pluton  non  V ha  bu  inai  pauia: 

Dio  r lia  agiula,  e t eompagut  sparpagnai 
Tutli  ’l  gh’ t ha  messi  msteine  t di  del  Dai. 

Some  outlie  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  tip  and 
continue  a stanza  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Cliildc  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rt.  ved 
to  the  Lido  with  twosmgers.  one  of  w hom  was  a carpenter, 
and  the  other  a gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at 
the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  A little  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Ptazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  island. 
They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clonuda, 
a* d the  palace  of  Armida ; and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian, 
but  the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  w as 
the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to 
prompt  bis  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  translate  the 
original.  He  atjded,  that  lie  could  sing  almost  three  hun- 
dred stanzas,  but  had  not  spirits  (mprAin  was  the  word  lie 
used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew: 
a man  must  have  idle  time  on  hu»  bands  to  acquire,  or  to 
repeal,  and.  said  the  poor  fellow,  ••  look  at  my  clothes  and 
at  me;  I am  starving”  This  speech  w as  more  affecting 
than  Ins  performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make  attrac-  , 
live.  The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous  ; j 
and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  Ills  voice  by  holding  his  ! 
hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a quiet 
action,  which  he  evidently  endeavored  to  restrain  ; but  was 
too  much  interested  in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress. 
From  these  men  we  learned  that  singing  is  not  confined  to 
the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still  several  amongst  Hie  lower 
classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  ami  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals;  and  upon  holidays, those 
strangers  who  arc  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinguish 
the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondolas  still  re- 
sound with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  writer  of  some  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  *‘  Curiosities  of  Literature” 
must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  phrases  a little  too  ambitious  and  extravagant, 
he  has  furnished  a very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable,  de- 
scription 

“In  Venice  t:.e  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passages 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a pe- 
culiar melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  de- 
cline at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I could  find  no 
more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a 
passage  from  Tasso.  I must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry 
once  chanted  to  me  a passage  in  Tasso  m the  manner,  as 
j he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

“ There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternatelr  sing 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rous-  , 
scan,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed  ; it  has  properly  no  melo- 
dious movement,  and  is  a sort  of  medium  between  the  canto 
fermo  and  the  canto  figurato  ; it  approaches  to  the  former 
by  recitattvical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages 
and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  ana  embel- 
lished. 

“ I entered  a gondola  by  moonlight ; one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song  : when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the 
song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it.  the  same 
notes  invariably  returned ; but,  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  strophe,  Utey  laid  a greater  or  a smaller  stress, 
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sometime*  on  on#,  nod  sometimes  on  another  note,  and 
indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  I 
object  of  the  poem  altered, 

“ On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and  ■ 
screaming  : they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  h!1  rude  uncivil- 
ised men.  to  make,  the  excellency  of  their  Kinging  m the 
force  of  their  voice : one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the 
other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs  ; and  so  far  from  receiv- 
ing delight  from  tins  scene,  (shut  up  ua  I was  in  the  box  of 
the  gondola,)  1 found  myself  in  a verv  unpleasant  situation. 

••  My  companion,  to  whom  1 communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  i 
I countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  delight- 
ful wheu  heard  at  a distance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon 
the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  ilic  gondola,  while 
the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces. 
They  now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I kept 
walking  up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  ns  always  to 
leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I frequently  stood 
still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

“ Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and.  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention  ; the  umckly  suc- 
ceeding transitions  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung 
in  a lower  tone,  seemed  hke  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former 
left  off.  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notrs, 

1 acaorduig  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The 
sleepy  canals,  the  loftv  buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  feiv  gondolas  that  moved  like 
spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  scene;  and,  amidst  nil  these  circumstances,  it  was 
easy  to  confess  the  character  ol  this  wonderful  harmony. 

“It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner, 
lying  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
waiting  for  Ins  company,  or  for  a fare,  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  _y  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  m memory,  lie  often  raises  his 
voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  winch  extends  itself  to  a vast  die*  j 
tar  ice  over  the  tranquil  mirror ; and  as  all  is  still  around,  | 
he  is.  as  it  were,  in  a solitude  in  the  midst  of  a large  and  ' 
populous  town.  Here  jsnorattlingofcarnnges.no  noise 
of  foot-passengers . a silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him.  of  winch  the  splashing*  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
be  heard. 

'*  At  a distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  Melody  and  verge  immediately  attach  the 
two  strangers ; he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard 
the  other  By  a tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for 
verse;  though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through, 
they  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue;  the  hearers, 
who  are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  amuse- 
ment. 

“Tins  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a great  dis- 
tance, and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils 
iu  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive, 
but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  tunes  it  is  scarcely  pos-  . 
sible  to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise 
was  not  n very  delicately  organized  person,  said  quite  un- 
expectedly E singolare  come  quel  canto  intciierisce,  e 
mol  to  pin  quando  lo  cantano  mcglio. 

“ I was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row  of 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagoons, < par- 
ticularly the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocco 
and  Palestrina,  sing  In  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

“ They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing  I 
out  at  sen,  to  ait  along  the  shore  m the  evenings  and  vocife- 
rate these  song*.  and  continue  to  do  so  with  grcsit  violence,  i 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own 
husband  at  & distance.’*3 

The  love  of  muaic  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all  classes  I 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy!  The 
city  itself  c an  occasionally  furnish  respectable  audiences  I 
for  two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a time  ; and  there  j 
are  few  events  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  a printed  , 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a physician  or  a lawyer  take  j 
his  degree,  or  a clergyman  preach  fus  maiden  sermon,  has 
a surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a hmlcuuin  an- 
nounce his  departure  or  his  benefit,  are  you  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a marriage,  or  a birth,  or  a lawsuit,  the 
Muses  are  invoked  to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
and  the  individual  triumphs  blaze  abroad  in  virgin  white  or 


party-colored  placards  on  half  the  corners  of  the  capital. 
The  last  courtesy  of  a favorite  “ prtma  donna”  brings  dow  n 
a shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from  those  upper 
regions,  from  which,  iu  our  theatres,  nothing  but  cupids 
and  snow-storms  arc  accustomed  to  descend.  There  is  a 
poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a Venetian,  winch,  in  ils  common 
course,  is  varied  w ith  those  surprises  and  changes  so  re- 
commendable  in  fiction,  but  so  different  from  the  sober 
monohmy  of  northern  existence;  amusements  are  raised 
into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into  amusement*,  and  every 
object  being  considered  as  equally  making  a part  of  the 
business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  w ith  the  same 
earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian  ga- 
zette constantly  closes  Us  columns  with  the  followmg  triple 
advertisement ; — 


Charade. 


^Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of 


Thtairet. 

8t.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a comedy  of  characters 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  their 
consecrated  wafer  to  be.  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy 
of  a more  rcs|ieclnble  niche  than  bet w ecu  poetry  and  the 
playhouse. 


No.  III. — The  Lion  and  Horses  or  St.  Mark’s. 

•*  St.  ,1 lark  yet  tees  hie  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand." Stanza  xi. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  Invalided 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw  ; that  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  other  foot.  The  Horses  also  are  returned  to  . 
the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are,  a»  before,  > 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark's  church,  j 
Their  history,  after  a desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Lnzzo  and 
Znnctti,  and  lastly,  of  the  fount  Leopold  Cicognura.  would 
have  given  them  a Roman  extraction,  and  a pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlcgel 
stepped  in  to  tench  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a Greek  vindicated,  at  Inst  and  forever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  Hus  noble  production.3  M, 
Mustoxidi  has  not  been  left  w ithout  a reply  ; but,  as  vet,  he 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses 
are  irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius  Lapidary  writing  is  a favorite  play 
of  the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Bodoni's  typography  is  a respectable  volume  of 
inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  rwcciaudi.  Several 
were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  best  was  not  selected,  when  the  following  words  were 
ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the  cathedral  porch 

QUATUOB  • EQUORUM  * KIOWA  * A * VtRITft  ' RVZARTIO  * 
CAPTA  * AD  * TEMP  * D * MAR  * A * R * S • MCCIV  * POSITA  * gUA,  * 
HOST  I LIS  • CUP!  PITAS  • A * MDCCtltC  * ABSTLLERAT  * PRAKC  ' I • 
IMP  • PACIS  ’ OR  B t * data:  • TROPIIAOIM  ' A * MDCCCXY  * VICTOR* 
REDUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in 
transporting  the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  »;ore  prudent  to  have  avoided  all 
allusions  to  either  robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should, 
perhaps,  have  objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  en- 
trance of  n metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a 
reference  to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse 
such  a solecism. 


t The  *nier  meant  Lido,  which  ia  ant  a Ions'  row  of  island*,  but  a Umr 
uUod ; httxu,  a aliora. 

1 Cti»«wit,*«  of  Literature,  *ol.  ii.  p.  IS6,  edit.  1*07 ; and  Appendix  xxix 
to  Hack*.  Lite  of  Tasso. 


8 8,h  qua  u ro  eaealli  della  Basilica  di  8.  Marco  in  Yanaua.  Latter  a i 
Andrea  M us  to  ltd  i Corcireaa.  Padua,  181$. 
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No  IV. — Suhmiwmon  op  Barraroma  to  Pope 
Alexander  III. 

“ The  Suable tn  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reign s — 

An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knell  " 

Stanza  xu. 

i After  inanv  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  en- 
tirely to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  UarbarossR,  an<l  as 
fruitle-s  at  tempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  throughout  the  w hole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions, 
th  ; bloody  struggles  of  four  ami  twenty  years  were  happily 
brought  to  a dose  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a 
treaty  hail  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope 
Alexander  III.  and  Hurbarossa ; and  the  former  having  re- 
ceived a safe-conduct,  had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from 
Ferrara,  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of 
Sicily  and  the  consuls  of  the  Lombard  league.  There  si  ill 
remained,  however,  many  point*  to  adjust,  and  for  several 
days  the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  Emperor  had 
arrived  at  Ch mm,  a town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  and  insistinl  upon  mi- 
me liately  conducting  him  to  the  city.  The  Iannhards  took 
the  alarm,  and  departed  towards  Treviso.  The  Pope  him- 
•elf  was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if  Frederic  should 
suddenly  advance  upon  him.  but  was  reassured  by  the 
pr»-  'once  and  address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  .Sev- 
eral embassies  passed  between  Chioza  and  the  capital, 
until,  at  last,  the  Emperor,  relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pre- 
tensions, “laid  aside  his  leomuc  ferocity,  and  put  on  the 
mildness  of  the  lamb.”1 

tin  Saturday  the  23d  of  July,  in  Ihe  year  1177,  six  Venetian 
galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from  Chioza  to 
the  island  of  Li  lo,  a mile  from  Venice.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian  ambassa- 
dors mid  bv  ihe  envoy* of  Lombardy,  whom  lie  hud  recalled 
from  the  mam  land,  together  with  a great  concourse  of 
people,  repaired  from  tin;  patriarchal  palace  to  Hi.  Mark's 
Church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor  and  Ins  parti- 
sans from  tlic  exentntminicttliou  pronounced  against  him 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a great  suite  both  of  ihe  clergy 
and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting  on  Frederic, 
rowed  him  in  mighty  state  from  the  Lido'tu  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the  quay  of  the 
PitueUiL  The  Doge,  the  p.iiriurch.  bis  bishops  and  clergy, 
mid  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and  their 
standard*,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  hint  to  the 
church  of  St  Mark.  Alexander  was  scaled  before  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  basilica,  Nttended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  iiatriarrh  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  fjOinburdy.  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  m their 
church  robes.  Frederic  approached—*4  moved  by  the  Holy 
spirit,  venerating  the  Almighty  m the  iiersonof  Alexander, 
laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throw  ing  off  Ins  man- 
tle, be  prostrated  himself  nt  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  hi*  eyes,  raised  him  be- 
nignanliy  from  the  ground,  kissed  him.  blessed  him ; ami 
immediately  the  Cr -mans  of  the  truin  sung,  with  a loud 
voice,  • We  praist  bee,  O Lord.’  The  Emperor  then, 
taking  Hu*  Pope  by  ..  • tight  hand,  led  him  to  the  church, 
ami  having  received  h.s  benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal 
palace  “-  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was  repeated  the 
next  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic, 
laid  mass  at  St.  Mark’s.  The  Emperor  again  .aid  aside  hi* 

J iinpenal  mantle,  and,  taking  a wand  hi  his  hand,  officiated 
I as  verier,  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
| the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gos- 

• tvel,  preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  put  himself 

• eiose  t.»  Uic  pulpit  m the  attitude  of  listening ; and  the 
pontiff  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention.  <for  he  knew 

i that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a word  he  said,)  com- 
i man  del  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  translate  the  Latin  dis- 
i course  mto  the  German  tongue.  The  creed  was  then 
i chanted.  Frederic  made  In*  oblation,  and  kissed  the  Pope’s 
feel,  and  mass  being  over,  led  hnu  by  the  hand  to  his  white 
> horse.  lie  held  the  stirrup,  and  would  have  led  the  horse's 


■i  Qn.t.'ii,  •ihIRm,  im  per*  tor,  •perame  <]ii  co*i!a  pnnSipum  neat  vult 

f MMiR  nth  ln.rnilttrr  IkIiIIM.  lilWII  Ml  11*1*  dvgBSH*,  •VIlMIB  m«n- 
•iieiixJutnn  unlu  RoinvuMi  bknuum  CkmiM,  apod  Script.  R«» 
11*1.  t.nir.  *i«.  p.  tt9. 

t Kci.  Ital.  tow.  vii.  p.  St 

I Seir  iIm  alicve-eimi  Romna.d  of  SaWnw.  In  a iermon  whirl* 

A>f  • pieaclwl,  on  ihe  f.nl  day  of  A ugnt',  brlor*  the  Eapcior.  be  com- 
pared Fr#  ;*/  : > '.toe  protlijal  aon/and  hinoelf  lo  Ihe  forgiving  faiher. 

« Mr  Q ja  nmiitad  the  important  «,  aixt  ha*  wriHen  Romani  in  - 
aiead  «f  Romania.  Decline  and  Kail  chap.  in.  note  9.  Hot  ihe  title 
acquired  toy  Dandolo  ion*  thus  in  the  chronicle  of  hi*  uiniaki,  the  Dnje 


rein  to  the  water  side,  hail  not  the  Pope  accepted  of  the  *n-  i 
clination  for  the  performance,  and  affectionately  dismissed  j 
him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  ac- 
count left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  anil  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  every 
subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  minute  a 
reedrd,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  su- 
perstition. The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the  con- 
firmation of  their  privileges;  and  Alexander  had  reason  tc 
thank  ihe  Almighty,  who  hud  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
old  man  to  subdue  a terrible  and  potent  sovereign.3 


No.  V. — Henry  Dandolo. 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  ' 

Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  for.** 

Stan/a  X_  . 

Thp  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander. Oh  for  nnr  hour  of  Dundee  ‘ Henry  Dandolo  w hen 
> elected  I)oge,  in  1192.  was  eighty-five  years  r rnge.  When 
he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  onsLmtino- 
pic  he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  id.  At  this 
age  he  annexed  the  fourth  and  a half  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Romania.4  for  so  the  Roman  empire  whs  then  railed,  to 
Ihe  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Dope.  The 
three  eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  tin*  diplomas 
until  the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfmo,  who  made  use  of 
the  above  designation  hi  the  venr  1357.* 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person  : two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  lo 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  ihe  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  prophecy 
of  the  Erythnmn  sibyl:— “A  gathering  together  of  the 
powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a blind  leader  ; they  shall  beset  the  goat  —they  shall 
| profane  Byzantium— they  shall  blacken  her  building*—  her 
| spoil*  shall  be  dispersed  ; a new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
1 have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a half.”-  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  clay  of  June.  1205, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  nod  five  days, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  ut  Constant  Du- 
pie.  Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the 
rebel  apothecary  who  received  Ihe  Doge’s  sword,  and  an- 
j luhilattd  the  ancient  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No.  VI. — Tiir  War  of  Chioza. 

" But  is  not  Doha's  menace  tome  to  pass  ; 

Art  they  not  bridled  /"—Stanza  XIII. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioza  on  the  lfith  of  August.  1379.  by  the  umied  armament 
■ of  the  Genoese  and  Francescoda  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua, 

> the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  cm- 
i bassy  was  sent  lo  the  Conquerors  with  a blank  sheet  of 
; paper,  praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  thev  pleased, 
j and  leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince 
I of  Padua  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  pro|>o*ats  ; but  the 
Genoese,  who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shouted,  •*  To 
Venice,  to  Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George!”  determined 
to  annihilate  their  nvni  . and  Peter  Dona,  their  emo- 
mander-tn-chief,  returned  this  nnswer  to  the  suppliants 
! *•  On  God's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no 
peace  from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  nf 
Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a rein  upon  those  unbridled 
I horses  bf  yours,  thul  are  upon  the  porch  of  vour  evangelist 
St.  Mark. ’ When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  vou 
1 quiet.  And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  ami  of  our  commune 
As  for  these  my  o rot  hers  of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought 
with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  1 will  not  have  them  tske  them 
back  ; for,  in  a few  days  hence,  I she.',  come  and  let  them 


1 Ami  re  w Dandolo  ••  Ditrali  titulo  adilld:t,  * Q :u  « pact*  el  <li  n<<:>a  :e  .*.» 
tnprrii  Rotnaiii*.  '*  And.  D»ml.  CkrMKM,  rap  ill.  pal*  lia*u  tp 
A.'iqtl.  Ri-r.  Iial.  loin  s i.  pag*  101.  And  the  Rumania  » olwerrad  in  :b« 
•n’»rf]<i*iil  art*  of  ll.e  IWj-r«  Indeed,  ilia  <'uimiH'ri,*l  p«i«e.»i.i€i*  of  Itol 
(ilrek  (npin  in  Enron*  *rf*  lhe*l  generally  kin,* it  be  ill*  |I«IH*  Rt- 
n*«U,  and  tbJit  appl'jilio*  la  Mill  *»»tt  in  lb*  m«  p«  ol  Tttkttr  a*  tp|-ml  to 
Thrafe. 

6 &-«  ihe  ronlintiaimei  of  Dandolo'*  Chronicle,  Ihid.  p.  6b.  Mi.  Gd-ba* 
appear*  not  lo  include  Dolflnn,  l cl  low  ijr  Snnuitcv  > •*»»,  **il  qua  I mete 
*i  u*6  hn  al  lk  /(  Giovanni  DoIAno.*  See  Vue  tic*  iHithi  tli  Vencau*,  a». 
Rcrqn.  Rer.  l-a*.  mm.  atii.  $30,  641- 
• ChrooicoL,  .ui  pan  Uli? 
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jut  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and  all  the  others.”  In 
fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as  Malamoeeo,  within 
five  miles  of  the  capital ; but  their  own  danger  and  the 
pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who 
made  prodigious  efforts,  and  ninny  individual  sacrifices,  all 
of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.  Vettor 
Pisan i was  nut  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.  The 
Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamoeeo,  and  retired  to  Chioza 
in  October;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which  was 
reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of  January, 
13811,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising  on  the 
Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians  were 
now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Dorm  was 
killed  on  the  22<1  of  January,  by  a stone  bullet  195  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
Cluo7.il  was  then  closelv  invested  ; 5000  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  some  Knglisti  condotticri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Cecclio,  joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion:  and.  on  the 
24th  of  June,  13MI,  the  Doge  Contaruu  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Chioza.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  gal- 
leys, many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammuni- 
tion and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inex- 
orable answer  of  Doria.  would  have  gladly  reduced  their 
dominion  to  the  city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these  trans- 
act ions  is  found  in  a work  called  .he  War  of  Chioza,  written 
by  Daniel  Chinazzo,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  tune. 


them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  lie  at  least  overlooked 
amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not  present  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  of  a whole  nation  loaded  witn  recent 
chains.  Their  liveliness,  their  affability,  and  that  happy 
indifference  which  constitution  alone  can  give,  (for  pluloso 
phy  aspires  to  it  in  vain,;  have  not  suns  under  circum 
stances ; but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner 
have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a pride 
common  to  all  Italians  who  have  lieen  masters,  have  not 
been  persuaded  to  parade  their  insignificance.  Thai  splen- 
dor which  was  a proof  and  a portion  of  their  power,  they 
would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  their  subjection. 
They  retired  from  the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  "eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens;  their  continuance  in 
which  would  have  Imen  a symptom  of  acquiescence,  and 
an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the  common  misfortune. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded  capital  might  lie  said 
rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  t nr  departed  power,  than  to 
live  in  them.  The  reflection.  “ who  and  wlmt  enthrals,” 
will  hardly  bear  a comment  from  t-e  who  is.  nationally, 
the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqnei . It  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  tnosc  who  wish  to  re- 
cover th*ir  independence,  any  masters  must  be  an  object 
of  det«,»  ation  ; and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  thnt  this  un- 
profitable aversion  will  hot  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  ihe  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


Vo.  VII. — Venice  under  the  Government  op 
Austria. 


No.  VIII— Laura. 

“ Watering  the  trte  which  heart  hit  lady's  name 

Willi  hit  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame." 

Stanza  xxv. 


“ Thin  streets , and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals." — Stanza  XV. 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago.  it  was  no  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand:  and  it  dimin- 
ishes daily.  The  commerce  ami  the  official  employments, 
which  were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  gran- 
deur, have  (mill  expired.  .Most  of  the  patrician  mansions 
arc  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the 
government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two 
during  Ihe  last  two  years’,  expressly  forbidden  this  sad  re- 
source of  poverty.  Xlany  remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
are  now  scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews 
upon  the  banks  of  the  llrenta,  whose  Pnlhtdiun  palaces 
tiave  sunk,  or  are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the 
“gcntiluomo  Vcneto,”  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is 
all.  He  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  hot  he  is  polite 
and  kind.  It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  queru- 
lous. Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic, 
and  although  the  natural  term  of  its  existence  may  bo 
thougl  *,  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  j 
mortality,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the 
Venetians  themselves.  At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the  j 
republic  so  unanimous  In  tbcir  resolution  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when  it  was  for  the  Iasi  time  nil-  J 
furled ; ami  the  cowardice  and  the  treachery  of  the  few 
patricians  who  recommended  the  fatal  neutrality  were  con-  j 
fined  to  the  persons  of  the  traitors  themselves.  The  pres- 
ent race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  aris- 
tocratical  forms,  and  too  despotic  government ; they  think 
only  on  their  vanished  inde|iendence.  They  pme  away  at  . 
the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject  suspend  for  a mo-  ’ 
ment  their  gay  good  humor.  Venice  niav  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  the  scripture.  *•  to  die  daily  anil  so  general  and  ' 
so  apparent  is  the  decline,  as  to  become  painful  to  a stran-  ! 
ger,  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a w hole  nation  expiring 
as  it  were  before  bis  eyes.  So  artificial  a creation  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  supported  ils  j 
existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  anil  sink  more  rapid- 
ly than  it  rose.  The  abhorrence  of  slavery  which  drove 
ire  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has,  since  their  disaster,  forced 


Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.1 * * 4 *  The  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  de  Snde.  his  triumphs.  Ids  sneers,  can  no  longer  instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not.  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a romance  as  Relisanus  or  ihe  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Heat  tie,  a great  name,  but  a little 
authority*  His  “ labor"  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  “love”  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.’  The  hypothesis  which  ovcrjmwereil  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can 
be  never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and 
therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will 
not  give  place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived,  died, 
ami  was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The 
fountains  of  Ihe  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cnbriercs,  may  re- 
sume their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  dr  la  Hash*  again 
lie  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Abb6 
had  no  stronger  props  than  the  pnrehrnent  sonnet  and 
medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Snde, 
and  the  manuscript  note  to  the  V irgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in 
the  Ainhrosian  library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontest- 
able, the  poetry  was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast, 
and  deposited  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours:  and  these 
deliberate  duties  were  performed  round  the  carcass  of  one 
who  died  of  the  plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on 
the  day  of  her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  arc  too 
decisive;  they  prove  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Kither 
the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilinn  note  must  be  a falsification.  The 
Abbe  cites  both  as  mcontcstnbly  true  : the  consequent  de- 
duction is  inevitable— they  are  both  evidently  false  • 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  and  prudent  wife  who  honored 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
Frencli  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
little  machinery  of  alternate  favors  and  refusals’  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  thnt 
a female  should  he  made  responsible  for  eleven  children 
upon  the  faith  of  a misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the 
decision  of  a librarian.9  It  is.  however,  satisfactory  to  think 
that  tlie  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness 
which  he  prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a moment  was 


1 Sr,  An  Kintoririil  suit  Critical  R— ay  on  III-  Life  «n*l  Chnractprof  Pf  ■ 
*rsr-!i ; amt  * Dtraeriaurm  on  an  lli.lurical  Hvpotlicaia  oi  lire  All**  tie 
Side. 

* Lift  of  Be.v.iie,  hj  Sir  W.  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

* Mr.  Gib'wtn  called  hit  Memoirs  M*  tabor  of  lore,**  (see  Decline  ant*.  j 
Ftl!,  chap.  \x%.  notr  I,)  mid  followed  him  with  (onmlrnce  anti  delight. 

.xninj.tr  ,.f  * <rrry  voluminous  work  mu«t  take  much  criticism  upon  i 
lrm*-  Mr.  Gibbon  ha*  done  w,  though  not  at  readily  at  kxm  other 
Author*. 

4 The  s. rrnet  hat!  before  awake:  ed  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 

h*  .etier  to  Wartou  ir.  1763. 


A '*  Par  c«  petit  manh?e,  Cette  alternative  de  favrurt  et  de  ri£*.  curt  bien 
m£n«ijr£et  tine  femme  teiidre  el  tejr?  amuse,  pendant  vmet  et  tin  an*,  le  plus 
fframf  po*te  de  eon  tidrV,  Mint  fair*  In  mnindre  brftebe  k ton  bonneur.** 
Mem.  pour  la  Vie  «Je  Prirarque,  Prelace  aux  Fran^ai*. 

0 fn  a dialogue  with  St.  Augustine,  Petrarch  haa  described  Laura  at 
having  n body  exhausted  with  repeated  ptuK*.  The  old  editors  read  and 
Killed  perfurtolionibua ; but  M.  Capprrouier,  librarian  to  ihe  French 
mg  in  I7t>t.  who  «aw  the  MS.  in  thr  Parti  hbrurv,  made  an  atteitaiion 
that  ••  on  Ir  et  fpi'on  doit  lir#,  paniibua  exhaustion.*’  De  Sade  j«un*d  the 
names  of  Meatnu  BouJot  and  ffejot  wnh  M.  Cnppcromer,  and,  in  the  whole 
diacnatiort  on  this  Pfute,  showed  himarlf  n downright  literary  rr.gu.».  Ste 
Rtrtesaioiii,  &.c.  p.  fc>7.  Thorn  a*  A<]uiiiim  ir  ceded  hi  to  settle  wbctnrr  Pe- 
trarch *•  mitirew  was  a chaste  maid  or  a continent  wife. 
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surely  net  of  the  mind.1 * *  and  something  so  very  real  as  a 
marriage  project.  With  one  who  has  been  ully  called  a 
shadowy  nvmph.  maybe,  perhans.  detected  in  at  least  six 
places  of  his  own  sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was 
neither  Platonic  nor  poetical : and  if  in  one  passage  of  his 
works  he  rails  it  '*  atnore  veeinenteissinio  ma  unico  ed 
oncsto,"  he  confesses,  m a letter  to  a friend,  that  it  was 
guilty  and  jierverse,  that  it  absorbed  him  quite,  and  master- 
ed lus  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the 
culpability  of  his  w ishes  ; for  the  Abbe  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  into  a stout  defence  of  his  vidimus  grand- 
mother. As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit.  He  assures  u*  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  *•  irregularity.*’ 
Ilut  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year  ; and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  i>oet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  for- 
got or  w as  guilty  of  this  Wig.1  The  weakest  argument  for 
the  purity  ot  this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence 
of  its  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M.  de  la  Uastie.  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cunnot  efface,  is  one  of 
those  which  everybody  applauds,  and  everybody  finds  not 
to  In;  true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the 
records  of  human  feeling.*  Such  apothegms  can  do 
nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except 
with  the  very  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made 
even  a little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage  can- 
not be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called 
vindicating  the  honor  of  an  individual  or  a nation,  is  the 
most  futile,  tedious,  and  un instructive  of  all  writing;  al- 
though it  will  always  meet  with  more  applause  than  that 
sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed  to  the  malicious  desire 
of  reducing  a great  man  to  the  common  standard  of  hu- 
manity. it  is.  after  all,  not  unlikely  that  our  historian  was 
right  in  retaining  his  favorit*  hypothetic  salvo,  which  se- 
cures the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves  the  honor  of  the 
still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.* 


No.  IX. — Petrarch. 

u 7Vy  keep  hie  duel  in  Arqua,  wkere  ke  died.” — StanXnjXXXi. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqui  immediately  or.  his  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  in  the 
▼ear  1370.  and,  w ith  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  Novell©  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  hare  passed  the  four  last  year*  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  pre- 
vious to  ha>  death  he  was  in  a state  of  continual  languor, 
and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  10th,  in  the  year  1374,  was 
found  dead  in  hi*  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a 
book.  The  chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics 
of  Arrjna,  w hich,  from  the  unin.  rrupted  veneration  that  has 
been  attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man 
from  the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  hour,  have, 
it  may  be  hoped,  a better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the 
Sbukspearian  memorial*  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Anpu'i  (for  the  last  xyllable  is  accented  in  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
served m the  verse)  is  twelve  miles  from  Padua,  and  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Kovigo,  in  tlie 
bosom  of  the  Eujninean  hills.  After  a walk  of  twenty 
minutes  across  a flat  well-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a 
little  blue  lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a 
succession  of  acclivities  and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees  and 
every  sunny  fruit  shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the 
road  winds  into  the  hills,  and  the  church  of  Arquh  is  soon 
seen  between  a cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each 
other,  and  nearly  enclose  the  village.  The  houses  arc 
scattered  at  intervals  on  the  strep  sides  of  these  summits  ; 
and  that  of  the  poet  is  oil  the  edge  of  a little  knoll  overlook- 
ing two  descents,  and  commanding  a view,  not  only  of  the 


1 M Pigmalisn.  qusnlo  lodtr  li  del 

Dell*  lira  gw*  tua,  •*  null*  volte 
N'tniii  quel  eh*  i*  *ol  una  nwti." 

Bmetls  M,  qu'xnrfo  giurut  a Simon  rnlto  cone  tf  to. 
L*  Hint,  kc.  par.  i.  pay . int,  edit.  Von.  I7M. 
t m A queeia  cuofeewon*  eon  emeera  died*  fora*  oe;«*too«  una  nuora 
niliu  eh*  ti  (•<«."  Tirobwhi,  Bum,  Sec. ».  SHI. 

|M.S  Bimmd,  Barcn  <St  la  lulu,  to  Uw  Mfmoiree  da  I' Academic  do* 


glowing  gardens  in  the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of 
the  witfe  plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  ar.tf 
willow,  thickened  into  a dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vine*,  Ull, 
single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of  these  volcanic  lull? 
1*  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a week  sooner  than  in  the 
plains  of  Pailuit.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he  cannot  be  said  to 
be  buried,  in  a sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  foe- 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  Iwise.  and  preserved  from  an  asso- 
ciation with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  conspicuously  alone, 
but  Will  soon  be  overshadowed  by  four  lately  planted 
•attrels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  every  thing  is  Pe- 
trarch's, springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a little  below-  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  m 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  tne 
ancient  wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills,  It  would  be  more 
attractive,  were  it  not,  m some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets 
ami  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the 
tombs  of  Petrarch  and  Archilochus.  The  revolutions  of 
centuries  have  spared  these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the 
only  violence  which  bus  been  o \ ”cd  to  the  a* lies  of 
Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by  bate  but  veneration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  the'  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure, 
nnd  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a Florentine  through  a 
rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten," hut 
has  solved  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country  where  he 
was  born,  but  whore  he  would  not  live.  A peasant  l»oy  ot 
Arquk  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied,  **  that  the 
people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  hnn,  but  that  he 
only  knew  that  he  was  a Florentine.” 

Mr.  Forsyth4  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  it 
when  a boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on 
hi*  way  from  Parma  to  Koine,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year 
1350.  nnd  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  ac- 
quaintance with  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A 
Florentine  gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the 
poet  for  his  native  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this 
trivial  error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  extensive 
erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  engaging  sim- 
plicity of  manners  which  ha*  hern  so  frequently  recognised 
as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly  not  an  indispensable, 
trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura’s  lover  has  been  anxiously  traced 
and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  in 
Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo.  m order  to  decide  the 
ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and  the  neighboring 
Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  seven  months 
old,  and  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  designated 
by  a long  inscription  the  spot  where  their  great  fellow 
citizen  was  bom.  A tablet  has  been  raised  to  him  at  Parma, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agttlhn,  at  the  cathedral,  la-cause  he 
was  archdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only  snatched 
from  his  intended  sepulture  in  their  chinch  by  a foreign  death. 
Another  tablet,  with  a bust,  has  been  erected  to  him  at 
Pavia,  on  account  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  1368 
in  that  city,  w ith  his  son-in-law  Bromuo.  The  political 
condition  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  Italians  from 
the  criticism  of  the  living,  has  concentrated  their  attention 
to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 


No.  X — Tasso. 

“ In  face  of  all  All  foes,  the  Cnucm  quire  ; 

And  Botleau,  trho$e  rath  rrery,"  4c — Stanza  XXXviii. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boilcau  depreciates  Tasso 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  justify  tha 
opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse : — 

“ A Malherbe,  a Rnran,  prtfere  Th*ophile, 

Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  u tout  For  de  Virgile."— Sat.  ix 
The  biographrr  Serassi,*  out  of  tenderness  to  the  reputa- 
tion cither  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is  eager  to  ob- 
serve that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  away  this 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the  Jeru 
Salem  to  be  a ••  genius,  sublime,  vast,  and  happily  born  foi 


In*-riplioM  et  Belle*  Lettm  for  1740  ud  1761.  Be*  al*u  RdWeaxoi,  At 
p.  S'.-i. 

4 **  And  if  th»  Tirttw  or  jnuletx-*  of  Leura  w»»  inexorable,  bt  *r.j*ved 
and  might  noaet  of  pnjojniiy,  .5*  nrmnh  of  poetry.**  Decline  »i.«  fa.lt, 
cliap.  In.  p.  >t7,  *uJ.  1U.  Ito.  rerbape  too  y M h*r#  Beam  tat  Jm- 
though. 

( Remerta,  tic.  oo  Italy,  p.  W,  not*,  td  edit. 

| l La  Vita  del  Taaao,  lib.  lii. 


the  higher  flights  of  poetry.”  To  this  we  will  add,  that  the 
Mcnntation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine  the 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.'  The  sentence  pro- 
nottneed  against  him  by  Uohours?  is  recorded  only  to  the 
confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  paliwnlio  the  Italian  makes  no 
efTort  to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  accept.  As  to 
the  opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  the 
Cniscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  (min  all  competition 
with  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  I’ulel,  the  disgrace  of  such 
opposition  must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  \lfonso.  and  the  court  ol  Fertara.  For  Leonard  Salviati, 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,*  influenced  by  a hope  to  acquire  the 
favor  of  the  House  of  EUc  ■ an  object  which  he  thought 
attainable  by  exulting  the  reputation  of  a native  isn't  at  the. 
expense  of  a rival,  then  a prisoner  of  stair.  The  hopes  and 
efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to  show  the  contemporary 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment : ana 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  .he  tyrant 
jailei  « In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappoint* 
ed  hi  the  reception  given  to  his  criticism ; he  was  called  lo 
tike  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavored  to  heighten 
his  claims  to  favor,  by  panegyrics  on  the  fan.dv  of  his 
sovereign,*  ha  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  ex,,red  in 
neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cmsciitis  was 
brongnt  to  a close  in  «:x  year*  alter  the  commencement  of 
the  controversy  ; and  if  the  academy  owed  its  first  renown 
to  having  almost  opened  with  such  a paradox,*  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  Of  h)s  reputation  allcv  mled 
rather  than  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  the  injured 
poet  The  defence  of  his  fatter  and  of  himself,  for  both 
were  involved  to  the  censure  of  Salviati,  found  employment 
for  many  of  bits  solitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have 
been  but  little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  w here, 
amongst  other  delinquencies,  ho  was  charged  with  in- 
vidiously omitting,  in  his  comparison  between  Franco  and 
Italy,  to  make  any  mention  ot  the  cupola  of  St.  Marta  del 
Ftorc  at  Florence.7  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems 
as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by  doubting  the  in- 
terpretation of  Tasso's  self-estimation*  related  in  seriisni’s 
life  of  live  |s»et.  Hut  Tiraboselu  had  before  laid  that  rivalry 
at  rest*  by  showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is 
not  a question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 


dent  by  which  their  poet  was  born  abroad,  and  claim  him 
exclusively  for  their  own.  They  possess  his  lames,  they 
show  his  arm-chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 

“ llic  illius  arma. 

Hie  eurrus  fuit  . . , . 

The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial.**  and  by  a recent 
inscription.  The  Fcrrarese  are  more  jealous  of  their  claims 
since  the  animosity  of  Deninn,  arising  from  a cause  which 
1 their  apologists  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them, 
ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a Bn-otian  in- 
capacity for  all  spiritual  productions.  A quarto  volume 
1 has  been  called  forth  bv  tne  detraction,  and  this  supple- 
ment to  Harotti's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has 
been  considered  a triumphant  reply  to  the  " Quadro  Storico 
Stalistico  dell’  Alta  llalia.” 


No.  XII. — Ancient  Superstitions  respecting 
LfOBTNlNO. 

**  For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 

Is  of  the  tret  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. n— Stanza  xlL 

The  eagle,  the  sea-calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine, 
were  amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against 
lightning : Jupiter  chose  tlie  first,  Augustus  O.vsnr  'he 
second,  and  Tiberius  never  failed  lo  wear  a wreath  of  the 
third  when  the  sky  threatened  a thunder-storm.11  These 
superstitions  may  be  rereived  without  a sneer  in  a country 
where  the  magical  properties  of  the  hazel  twig  have  not 
lost  all  their  credit ; and  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  that  a commentator  on  Suetonius 
has  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to  disprove  the  imputed 
virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tihcrnis,  by  mentioning  that  a few 
vears  before  he  wrote  a laurel  was  actually  struck  by 
lightning  at  Rome.1 * 3 4 1* 


No.  XI. — Ariosto. 

" The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust. 

The  iron  croten  of  tourers  mimtck'd  leaves .” 

Stanza  xli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a crown 
of  iron  laurels  incited  away.  The  event  has  been  recorded 
by  a writer  of  the  last  centu  y.1#  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  Oth  of  Ju.  •,  1001,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  s|tectac!es  of  the  short-dved  Italian  republic  ; and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  Inirtpidi  were  revived  and  reformed  into  the  Ariostcan 
academy.  TIkj  large  public  plucc  through  whjch  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  tune  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara."  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
is  carefully  distinguished  by  a tablet  with  these  words: 
**  Qui  nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  tl  giorno  8.  di  Nettcrnbre 
deli’  anno  1474.”  But  the  Fcrrarese  make  light  of  the  acci- 


No.  XIII. 

“ Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below.” — Stanza  xli. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 
having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and 
the  memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a patrol,  or 
altar  resembling  the  mouth  of  a well,  with  a little  chapel 
covering  the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. Bodies  scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were 
thought  to  he  incorruptible  ;>*  and  a stroke  not  fatal  con- 
ferred perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by 
heaven.'* 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  Ul  a white  gar- 
ment, and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was 
not  confined  lo  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter:  the  Lombards 
believed  in  the  omens  furnished  by  light  mug  ; and  a Chris- 
tian priest  confesses  that,  by  a diabolical  skill  in  inter- 
preting thunder,  a seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin, 
an  event  which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a queen  and  a 
Crown."  There  was.  however,  something  equivocal  in  this 
sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  al- 
ways consider  propitious;  and,  as  the  fears  are  likely  to 
Iasi  longer  than  the  consolations  of  superstition,  it  is  not 


1 HUtolre  ile  t'Acadlmit  Frinciw  drpuie  16S5  Jnenti’A  1700,  par  ?*Abb4 
(l'O)ivM.  **  Main  eniune,  truant  w l’u«/<  qu*il  a fait  Ue  »«»  Wlm»,  J*auraia 
montr*  que  If  bon  •eimnVft  (Ml  lou)Min  Cl  qul  donillt  (fan  lnj|  f p.  181, 

ioitcau  mu!.  be  had  noi  e ha  tired  hi*  opinion*  “ J*en  at  ■>  peu  change,  du- 
ll," Sec.  p.  181. 

3 Manure  do  bien  Prn«rr.  Philanthee  ii  for  Trmo,  and  mvi  in  tha 
ouijut,  **  Dr  to U4  ic*  beaux  esprit*  que  IMtalw  a port**,  k Tawe  r«t  petit* 
Atre  celut  qui  prone  !e  pin*  noblemen!.**  Bu!  tfohour*  wrote  to  sprak  in 
Eudoxus,  who  clow*  wnn  the  absurd  comparison ; •*  Faile*  va'.otr  le  Tamo 
lar  t qu'il  rotiA  plaira  )e  m’en  utii*  pour  11101  A Viryile,*'  &c. 

9  La  Vita,  See.  lib.  tit.  p.  9ft,  tom.  ii.  The  English  reader  may  *ee  ad 
Account  of  the  oppoauicit  of  (he  Crux: a to  Tamo,  in  Dr.  Black,  Life,  Sec. 

ChAp.  1*11.  Fill.  11. 

4 Foe  further.  And,  It  it  hoped,  dscisi re  proof,  that  T*«o  w»»  neither 
more  nor  I***  than  a prironer  of  ttate.  the  reader  t*  referred  to  M Historical 
IliuMration*  of  (he  IVth  Canto  of  Cfnlde  Harold,**  page  5,  and  following. 

A Or*  Mom  ftinebri . . . delie  lodi  di  Don  Lmyi,  Cardiiml  d*Eeie  . • . deUe 
•di  di  Donno  Alfonso  d'Eatf.  See  La  Viu,  lib.  in.  p.  117. 

A It  vm  founded  In  15*9,  and  the  Cruscan  answer  lo  Pellegrino**  Corafat 
or  tpica  pocciot  was  published  in  1584. 

1 "Contanto  f olA  eempre  in  lul  fl  e*!eno  della  ana  peasima  ¥0100(11  con- 
tra aIIa  omaioa  riorentina.**  La  Viu,  lib.  iii.  pp.  98,  98,  tom  ii. 


* La  Vita  di  M.  L.  Arioeto,  *critta  dad*  Abate  Girolamo  0*mff*ld| 
Giumore,  Sc c.  Ferrara,  1907,  hb.  in.  p.  961.  See  " Historical  liiiuir aliens,** 

Sc c.  p.96. 

9 Siorta  tlrlla  Lett.  Sec.  lib  iii  tom.  viL  par.  iii.  p.  1990,  *ect.  4. 

10  Op.  di  Riant* om,  vol.  iii.  p.  1711,  «d.  Milano,  1899;  leilera  at  Sifnnr 
Gutdo  Savmi  AroiUtocriuco,  *till*  indole  di  un  (ulmtne  eaduio  in  Drc-sda 
l*aiino  1 759. 

11  •*  A ppasaiunata  ammiratore  ed  inntto  apolo^itta  dell*  (hnern  Ftrrorttu ** 
The  title  was  8r*t  jnren  hr  Tawo.  end  u quoted  to  die  confusion  of  the 
TaMti»tiy  lib.  iii.  pp.  969,  265.  La  Vita  di  M.  L.  Ariosto,  Sec. 

13  ••  Parra  sed  apt*  mibi,  eed  nulli  ohnoxta,  *ed  r«o 

Bonlida,  parta  meo  *cd  umen  art  Uuinus.** 

13  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  55.  Columella,  lib.  X.  Sutton,  in  Vii. 
August,  cap.  xc.  et  in  Vit.  Tibeni, cap.  lux. 

14  Note  9,  p.  409,  edit.  LujpL  Bat.  1667. 

15  Vid.  J.  C.  Bulicnjrrr,  de  Terra  Mow  et  Fulrainib.  Jib.  ▼.  cap.  si. 

>*  OWtJf  Kipavvtiidclf  Snpit  tan,  SOcr  cal  M{  9thi  npMrnu 
Plat.  S;mpa«.  viil.  J.  C.  8ull«n(.  ut  tup. 

IT  P»ali  Ul.coni  <1.  QmU>  L.nfof.rd.  lib.  HI,  cap.  am 
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before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a cenotaph,  or  a 
simple  memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the 
toiub  of  Macliiuvclli  no  information  as  to  the  place  or 
time  of  the  birth  or  (tenth,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the 
historian. 

TAXTO  NOMINt  XVLI.VM  PAR  EI.001VM 
IflCCOLAVS  MAOlIt  A VKI.I.I. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  should  not 
have  been  pul  above  the  sentence  which  alludes  to  it. 

It  will  reudilv  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which  have 
passed  the  name  of  Mnchiavetli  into  an  epithet  proverbial 
of  iniquity  exist  no  loaner  at  Florence.  His  memory 
was  persecuted,  as  his  life  had  been,  for  an  attachment  to 
liberty  incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism 
which  succeeded  the  fait  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture  for  tieiug  a “ libertine,"  that  is, 
for  Wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence  ; and  such 
are  the  undying  efforts  of  ihoso  who  are  interested  in  the 
perversion,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the 
meaning  of  words,  lent  what  was  once  patriotism.  has  by 
degrees  come  to  signifv  ihbaurh.  We  have  ourselves  out- 
lived the  old  meaning  of  ••  liberality,"  which  is  now  another 
word  for  treason  in  one  country  ami  for  infatuation  m all. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a strange  mistake  to  accuse  the 
author  of  " The  Prince,”  as  being  a pander  to  tyranny; 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn  his  work 
for  such  a delinquency.  The  fact  is,  that  Macltiavelli,  as 
is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be  proved, 
was  suspected  of  and  charged  with  atheism  ; and  the  first 
and  last  most  violent  opposers  of  “ The  Prince”  were  both 
Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inquisition  “ benchc 
fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other  qualified 
the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic  as  no  better  than 
a fool.  The  father  Possevm  was  proved  never  to  have 
read  the  book,  and  the  father  Lueonesmi  not  to  have  un- 
derstood it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  critics  must 
have  objected,  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to 
the  supposed  tendency  of  a lesson  which  shows  how  dis- 
tinct arc  the  interests  of  a monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Tin*  Jesuits  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  “ The  Prince”  may  again  call  forth  a par- 
ticular refutation  from  those  who  arc  employed  once  more 
in  moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears 
for  title.  " Ksortaziom*  a liberare  lu  Italia  dai  Burbari," 
and  concludes  with  a Hhrrtxnr  excitement  to  the  future  re- 
demption <»f  Italy.  " Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare 
qtiesta  ocea-ione,  ncciocclie  la  Italia  veggadopo  lanto  tempo 
apparjre  no  suo  redenlorc.  Nc  posso  csprinterc  con  qnnl 
nniore  ei  fnsse  rieevutoin  tutte  quelle  proviitcie,  che  hanno 
panto  per  oueste  tliiivioni  esterne.  con  qual  sete  di  ven- 
detta. con  one  ostinata  fede,  con  che  lacnme.  Quail  i>orte 
se  ii  serrerebeno  ! Quail  popoli  li  negherebbono  la  ob- 
bedienxa  ’ O ale  Italmtio  li  negherebbe  1’ossequto?  ad 
ooxuxo  r ;i\  juesto  baiibaro  domixio.”1 


No.  XVIII.— Dante. 

11  Ungrateful  Florence  ! Dante  tleeps  afar." — Stanza  Ivii. 

Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  12R1.  He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Itiaurhi,  lie  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years’ 
banishment,  and  to  a fine  of  wkmi  lire;  on  the  non-payment 
of  which  he  was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of 
all  Ins  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content 
with  this  satisfaction,  for  in  1772  was  discovered  iu  the 
archives  at  Florence  a sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the 
eleventh  of  a list  of  fifteen  condemned  in  1302  to  be  burnt 
alive  ; Tobs  prrvrnirns  ignr  eomburatur  tic  quod  moriatur.  The 
pretext  for  this  judgment  w as  a proof  of  unfair  barter,  ex- 
tortions. and  illicit  gains.  Haractrriarum  miquarum,  rxlor - 
sionum,  it  Ulieitorum  lurrorum ,»  and  with  such  an  accusation 
it  is  not  strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested 
his  innocence,  and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
appeal  to  Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the 
Enqieror  Henry ; and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1313 


was  the  signal  for  a sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment. 
He  had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes ot  iceali  ; 
ihen  travelled  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to 
lmast  of  his  longest  residence;  nod  he  finally  settled  at 
Kavcnna.  which  was  bis  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode 
until  his  death.  The  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido  Noveiioda  Potent  a, 
his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the  pruicipal  cause  of 
this  event,  which  hap|>eiied  in  1321.  He  was  buried  ("in 
sacra  nmiorum  icde”)  at  Ravenna,  in  a handsome  tomb, 
which  was  erected  by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  IJcmbo 
in  14&3,  pr;etor  for  that  republic  winch  had  refused  to  hear 
Imn,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsl,  in  1(532.  and  replaced 
by  a more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  17m)  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonzagn.  The  of- 
fence or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a de- 
feated party,  and,  as  his  least  favorable  biographers  allege 
against  him,  too  great  a freedom  of  speech  and  naughtiness 
of  rummer.  But  the  next  age  paid  honors  almost  divine  to 
the  exile.  The  Florentines,  iving  m vain  ami  frequently 
attempted  to  recover  his  Iwiny.  crowned  his  image  in  a 
church,*  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  idols  of  their 
cathedral.  They  struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him. 
The  cities  of  Itiilv,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  Ins  own 
birth,  contended  for  that  of  his  great  poem,  and  the  Floren- 
tines thought  it  for  their  honor  to  prove  that  lie  liad  finished 
the  seventh  Canto  before  they  drove  him  from  Ins  native 
city.  Filty-one  years  after  Ins  death,  they  endowed  a pro- 
fessorial efiair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boc- 
caccio was  ap|M>mted  to  this  patriotic  employment.  The 
example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa  ; and  the  com- 
mentators, if  they  performed  but  little  service  to  literature, 
augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld  a sacred  or  moral 
allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic,  muse.  IBs  birth 
and  his  infancy  were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  those  of  ordinary  men  : the  author  of  the  Decameron, 
his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  Ins  mother  was  warned 
in  a dream  of  the  importance  of  her  pregnancy  : and *t  was 
found,  hv  others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested 
his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a sub- 
stantial mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy  had  been  re- 
cognised as  a mere  mortal  production,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  competition  had  so- 
bered the  judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was  seriously 
declared  superior  to  Homer,*  and  though  the  preference 
appeared  to  some  casuists  **  an  heretical  blasphemy  worthy 
of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  n was  made  a question 
which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast  of  having  patron- 
ized him,1 * and  the  jealous  skepticism  of  one  w riter  would 
not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession  of  his  bones. 
Even  the  critical  Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  Ihe  discoveries 
of  Galileo.— Like  the  great  originals  of  other  nations,  his 
txjpnbinly  has  not  always  maintained  the  same  level.  The 
last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a model  and 
a study : and  Bettinelh  one  day  rebuked  Ins  pupil  Monti,  for 
poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances  of  the 
Cominctlia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered  from 
the  Gallic  idolatries  of  Cesarolti,  has  returned  to  the  an- 
cient worship,  and  the  Dantcggiarr  of  the  northern  Italians 
is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  ns  yet 
been  collected  even  by  the  Italians;  but  the  celebrated 
Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defeel,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved 
for  one  so  devoted  to  lus  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


1 It  Principe  di  NiccotA  Msi-hiim  li,  dec.,  con  1*  prefarione  c le  note 
iatoricbr  t poliliche  <li  M.  Amidol  dc  Is  llouauya  e I'cumc  « coniuianoiie 
dell*  opera  • - * Coamnpoli,  1762. 

* Storia  della  l-etl.  Ilat.  ton.  r.  lib.  ili.  par.  ii.  p.  448.  TirnbowM  i«  in- 
correct ; o.e  dale*  ol  the  three  dccieee  Arum, l Dame  ere  A.  D.  1)02,  1314, 
•ad  lltk. 


No  XIX. — Tomb  of  the  Scirios. 

“ Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ; 

Thy  factions,  in  thnr  icorse  than  civil  uar. 
Proscribed,"  4fC. — Stanza  lvii. 

The  elder  Scipio  Afrieantts  had  a tomb  if  he  was  not 
buried  at  Litcrnum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
banishment.  This  lontb  was  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingrata  Patria,  haring  given 


» So  relate*  Ticino,  bm  acme  think  hi*  ccrunalicn  only  an  ai’.eguiy.  P«t 
Sloria,  dec.  ill  aup.  p.  45J. 

4 By  Varrhi.  in  bi>  Errolnno.  Tlie  coniroTcray  continued  from  itt  te 
1618.  Bee  Staria,  dec.  tom.  vii.  lib.  ili-  pnr.  iii.  p.  IfSG. 

a Ci  >.  Jacopo  Dioni,i  Cenonicv  di  Verona  Sene  di  Anecdeli,  n-  S.  Bee 
Sloria,  doe.  ton.  *.  lib.  i.  par.  I.  p.  M. 
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■hade  of  Borc»cc»  in  company  with  that  of  A retine, 
amidst  the  sepulchres  of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it 
with  indignity.  As  far  as  respects 

*•  II  flagello  dr’  J’rineipt, 

II  divln  Pietro  Aretmo,” 

ft  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a coxcomb  : 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque  1 
character  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  pre-  1 
served  many  other  grubs  and  worms:  but  to  classify  Boc- 
caccio  with’  such  a person,  and  to  excommunicate  bis  very 
ashes,  must  of  itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of 
the  classical  tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  oilier  literature  ; for  ignorance  on  one  point  may 
incapacitate  an  author  merely  for  that  particular  tonic,  but 
subjection  to  a professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an 
un«ab»  direeto-  on  all  occasions  Any  perversion  and  in- 
justice may  la*  made  w hat  is  vulgarly  called  ••  a case  of 
conscience."  and  tins  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  priest  of  Ccrtaldo,  or  the  author  of  the  Classical 
Tour.  It  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the 
censure  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ; and  gratitude  to  that 
source  which  supplied  the  muse  of  Drytlen  with  her  last 
and  most  harmonious  numbers  might,  perhaps,  have  re- 
st reted  that  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the 
hum.  jd  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  repentance  of  Boccaccio 
might  have  arrested  ins  exhumation,  and  it  should  have 
been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age  be  wrote  a 
letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the  reading  of  the 
Decameron,  for  the  Mike  of  modesty,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  author,  w ho  would  not  have  an  »|MilogiM  always  at  hand 
to  state  in  bis  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at 
the  command  of  lus  superiors.1  It  is  neither  the  licentious- 
ues-.  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader, 
which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  a jierpetual  j*opnlnrity.  The  establishment 
of  a new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  immortality  on 
the  works  in  w hich  it  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets  of  Pe- 
trarch were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  Ins  srlf- 
adrnired  Africa,  the  *•  favorite  of  kings."  The  invariable 
traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well 
as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  source 
of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors  ; but  Boccaccio,  as 
a man.  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  lie  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover 
of  Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan 
prose  Icon  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a 
considerate  writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce 
a sentence  irreconcilable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many 
ages  and  nations.  An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been 
stamped  upon  any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
began  at  a very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scanda- 
lous personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts  ; but 
the  princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  un- 
justly charged  upon  queen  Tlieolmda,  whilst  the  priesthood 
cried  shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent 
and  the  hermitage  ; and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.  Two 
of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  into 
tales  to  deride  the  canonization  of  rogues  mid  laymen.  Ser 
Ciappelletto  and  Marcellinus  are  cited  with  apidnuse  even 
by  the  decent  Muralori.*  The  great  A maud,  as  iic  is  quoted 
in  liayle,  states,  that  a new  edition  of  the  novels  was  pro- 
posed, of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the 
words  •*  monk,”  and  “nun,”  nnd  tacking  the  immoralities 
to  other  names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularizes 
no  such  edition  ; but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of 
Eurojie  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ; and  the 
absolution  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a point  settled 
at  least  a hundred  years  ago : “ On  *e  feroit  sillier  si  Ton 
brClendoit  convamere  Uoccace  de  n'avoir  pas  etc  honnete 
nomine,  puis  qu’il  a fait  le  Decameron.”  So  said  one  of  the 
best  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived — the 
very  martyr  lo  impartiality.*  Bui  as  this  uifosniation,  that  m 
the beginning  of  the  hist  century  one  would  haveiieen  hooted 
at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio  was  not  a good  man,  may 
seem  to  come  from  one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be 
suspected,  even  when  they  make  us  a present  of  truth,  a 
more  acceptable  contrast  w ith  the  proscription  of  the  body, 
soul,  and  muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a few*  words 
from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  contemporary,  who  thought 


of  Mr.  Eu»iac»  would  trad  ua  10  ibmk  lhe  tomb  vn  at  Florence,  or  at  Iraat 
w.»  !ii  I..*  •omrwlwrc  rreojfrmed.  Whnhrr  tin  mwnption  «>  uvi-h  d«q:<it*d 
«m  rrrr  written  on  *b*  lotub  cannot  now  t*r  decid'd,  for  all  memorial  of 
tbn  autbor  S i»  J»*app*ared  frcui  ika  church  of  Si.  Luke. 

I • Non  nuin  utiiqua  »•’.  rjui  in  riruaactonrin  meant  ron«urren»  dirat, 

Cieni,  teripit,  r*.  majoria  concilia  imnino."  The  letter  «u  addreurd  to 
tii.ii.ot-i  ot  Cat al'auti,  marihat  of  the  kingdom  ol  Sicily.  See  Tiraboachi, 
Biona,  fee.  tom.  ».  par.  ».  lib,  iii. 

I Diaecrtaziotu  aopra  U Aniictitk  Italian*  Djl  Itnii. 


one  of  the  tale*  of  this  impure  writsr  worthy  a Latin  version 
from  his  own  pen.  ”1  have  remarked  elsewhere,’*  says 
Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio,  “that  the  book  it-self  has 
been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your 
start  and  voice.  Nor  was  1 astonished,  for  1 have  had 
proof  of  the  vigor  of  your  mind,  ami  I know  you  have  fallen 
on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of  mortals,  who, 
whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know  not,  or  cannot  do, 
are  sure  to  reprehend  m others;  and  on  those  occasions 
only  put  on  a show  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  other- 
wise are  entirely  dumb.”* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  w ho  did  nor. 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a cenotaph  to  Ins  memory.  Bevius,  canon 
of  I’adua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected 
at  Arqua,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a tablet,  in 
w hir.h  lie  associated  Boccaccio  t;  the  equal  honors  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXII.— The  Medici. 

**  U Aaf  u her  pyramul  of  precious  stones? ” — Stanza  lx. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson;  ihut  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 
source  . and  it  i»  in  search  of  .*.0010  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
1 republicans  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  St. 

I Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished 
I chapel  in  that  church,  designed  (c.  *ic  mausoleum  of  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  c:owns  and  coffins. gives 
birth  to  no  «*u  cCpns  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish 
vanity  of  a race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply 
inscribed  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the 
name  of  Medici.-1  It  was  very  natural  for  Comma*  to  sup- 
pose that  the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  llrbino  in  the 
aiprUa  dc'  dr/Histh  was  intended  for  his  great  namesake  ; but 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a coffin  half 
hidden  in  a niche  of  the  sacristy.  The  decay  of  Tuscany 
dates  from  the  sovereignly  of  the  Medici,  of  the  sepulchral 
peace  w hich  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning 
families  in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a glowing, 
but  a faithful  picture.  “ Notwithstanding  all  the  seditions 
of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions 
of  Guelph*  and  Ghibelins.  Nen  and  Itianclu,  nobles  and 
commons,  they  continued  [Mipuloua,  strong.  and  exceeding 
rich ; but  in  the  space  of  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medicos  is  thought  to  have  de- 
stroyed nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  rhilmll. 
of  Spam  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  ambas- 
sador ilieii  at  Home  sent  him  Word  that  he  had  given  away 
more  than  050.4X10  subjects  ; and  it  is  not  believed  there  are 
now  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory.  Fisa. 
Pistola,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then 
good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  diminished, 
and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had  been 
long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unnrosperous.  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
friend  w ith  his  whole  army,  w hich  soon  alter  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  a terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose. Machmvel  reports,  that  in  that  tune  Florence  alone, 
with  the  Val  d’Arno,  a small  territory  belonging  to  that 
ntv,  could,  in  a few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  u bell,  bring 
together  135,000  well-armed  men  . whereas  now  that  city,  > 
with  nil  the  others  in  that  province,  arc  brought  to  such  . 
despicable  weakness,  emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  ( 
that  they  can  neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their  own  j 
prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted 
by  a foreign  enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed, 
and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  111  Venice, 
Genoa,  Koine,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This  is  not  the  effect 
of  war  or  pestilence  they  enjoy  a perfect  peace,  ami  suffer 
no  other  plague  than  the  government  they  are  under.”7 
From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we 
look  in  vaut  for  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should 


« Eriairruetmml,  die.  tie.  p.  6S8,  edit.  Bail*,  1741,  in  Ota  ii]- flamcal  lo 
B#jle'«  Dkimuui. 

4 Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  M0,  edit.  BatiL 

6 Coantui  Medina,  Deer*  to  Publico,  Pater  Pa  trie. 

• Connne,  lie.  xeiii.  chap.  in.  rot.  iii.  pif*  W*. 

7 On  Goeero merit,  chap,  iu  aect.  **».-  pp  KJ  oa1-  X75I.  BiilneT  W> 
together  wnb  Locke  and  Headley,  one  of  Mr.  Huof  • ‘daap  i”  *rtn\ 
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rntse  a na  riot  to  the  command  of  Ins  fellow-citizens.  The 
Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  ilurd  Cosmo,  had  opera- 
ted so  entire  a change  in  the  Tuscan  character,  that  the 
cat  did  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imperfections  in  the 
philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  arc  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  sovereign  was  the  only  Jilieral  roan  in  his  dominions. 
Yet  that  excellent  prince  liunself  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
national  assembly,  than  of  a body  to  represent  the  wants 
and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXIII. — Battle  ok  Tiirabiwf.ne. 

“ An  earthquake  reel'd  unhrrdedly  away.” — Stanza  lxiii. 

“ And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  the  battle  that  the  earthquake,  wluch  overthrew 
in  great  part  rnanv  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the 
course  of  .-apid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers, 
and  'ore  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of 
the  combatants. "i  Snell  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  modem  tactics  would  admit  of  such  ah 
abstraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Casa  dl 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him.  hut  more  particularly  to  the 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to 
induce  the  Consul  Flntnmins  to  move  from  Arezzo.  On  his 
left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a ridge  of  hills  bending  down 
tow  arils  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy.  •*  monies 
Cortonenses,”  and  now  named  the  Gunlandra.  These  hills 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja.  a village  which  the  itineraries  pre- 
tend to  have  been  so  denominated  from  I lie  bones  found 
there:  but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there,  and  the 
battle  w as  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  lull.  From  Ossaja 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  hut  perpetual, 
and  continues  for  twenlv  minutes.  Ttie  lake  is  soon  seen 
lielow  on  the  right,  with  iWghnUo.  a round  tower,  close  up- 
on the  water ; and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered 
with  wood,  amongst  w hich  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees 
into  the  marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road, 
down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks.  Hannibal 
placed  bis  horse,’  in  the  jaws  of.  or  rather  above  the  pass, 
which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  most 
probably  close  to  liorghetlo,  lust  under  the  lowest  of  the 
•*  iiiiniui.’’  On  a summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an 
old  circular  ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  “the  lower  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.”  Arrived  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a partial  view  of  the  fatal 
plain,  winch  opens  fully  ii)H>n  him  as  he  descends  the  Gua- 
laiidra.  lie  soon  finds’  himself  in  a vale  enclosed  to  the 
left,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by  the  Gualamlra  hills, 
bending  round  in  a segment  larger  than  a semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the 
right  and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The  position 
cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of  Cortonn.  nor  ap- 
pears to  be  w>  completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is 
fairly  within  ic  hills.  It  then,  indeed,  appears  “ a place 
made  as  it  w r •!  on  purpose  for  a snare,”  locus  insuliis  natus. 
" Rorghetto  is  ihen  found  to  stand  in  a narrow  marshy  pass 
close  to  the  hill,  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other 
outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains  than  through 
the  little  town  of  J’assignnno.  which  is  pushed  into  the 
water  by  the  foot  of  a high  rocky  acclivity."  There  is  a 
woody  eminence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius 
seems  to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Han- 
nibal encamped,  and  drew-  out  his  heavy-armed  Africans 
and  Spaniards  m a conspicuous  position.’  From  this  spot 
he  dispatched  his  Balearic  and  light-armed  troops  round 
through  the  Gunlandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive 
unseen  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  acclivities 
which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  net  upon  the 
lett  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flamintus  came  to  the  lake  near  Rorghetto 
at  sunset ; and,  without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next  morning  before  the  day 


l Tit.  ~i».  lib.  xxti.  exp.  xii. 

• I tie.  exp.  ir. 

X Ibid.  :xp.  ir. 

4 Him.  ;b.  iii.  exp.  SI.  The  account  in  Polvbiue  ix  nc!  xo  exo.T  neon- 
eilexblx  wax  prtaeol  xppcxraor.ee  xx  thxl  in  Lit/;  be  txlkx  of  hillx  lx  -Jix 


hail  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing  of  the  horse 
and  light  troops  above  and  about  him,  and  saw  only  the 
heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the  lull  of  Torre. 
The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army  m the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  m ainbush  occupied  the  pass  behind 
him,  at  liorghetlo.  Thus  the  Romans  were  completely 
enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on 
the  in!)  of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualamlra  lulls  filled  with  the 
light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced, 
stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the  rear.  A fog  rising  from  the 
lake  now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps 
in  ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order  of 
attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  moved  down  from 
his  post  on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment  alt  h:s  troops 
on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  fi-.'k  of  Flamintus 
rushed  forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord  uiH>  ttie  plain. 
The  Romans,  who  were  forming  their  array  u>  the  nitst. 
suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  at-  ng»t  them,  on 
every  side,  and  before  they  could  fall  into  heir  ranks,  or 
draw  their  swords,  or  see  by  whom  they  weic  attacked,  felt 
at  once  that  they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gua- 
landra  into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  those 
at  about  a mile  after  lie  comes  into  the  plaiu,  and  this  dl 
vidcs  the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a quarter  of  u mile  further  on,  is  called  “ the  bloody 
rivulet and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  snot  to  the 
left  between  the  ••  Sanguinetlo”  and  the  hills,  which,  they 
say,  was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  Other  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thien-set  olive-trees  in  corn 
grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge 
of  the  fake.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was 
fought  near  tins  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  broke  through 
the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which 
must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  would  have 
had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  the 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours  ; but  the 
death  of  Flaminins  was  the  signal  for  a general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives, 

I and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Rorghetto,  but  chiefly  the 
plain  of  the  Sanguinetlo  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra, 
were  strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a 
bleak  ridge  to  the  left  above  the  rivulet,  rnanv  human 
bones  have  been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  con- 
firmed the  pretensions  and  the  name  of  the  “ stream  of 
blood.” 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  som6 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign 
Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native 
Virgil.1 * * 4  To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near 
Thrasimene  tradition  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an 
enemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient 
name  remembered  on  the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake. 
Flamintus  is  unknown;  but  the  postillions  on  that  road 
have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  II  Con-ole 
Romano  was  shun.  Of  nil  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself  has,  besides  the 
generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a single 
name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the  same 
road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler  of  the 
posihouxe  at  Sjioleto.  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  railed  Porta 
di  Annibale,  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
President  Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of  Bol- 
sena,  which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to 
Rome. 


No.  XXIV. — Statue  of  Pomfey. 

“ And  thou,  dread  statue  ! still  existent  in 
The  auslerest  form  oj  naked  majesty.” 

Stanza  Ixxxvu 

The  projected  division  of  the  8 pad  a Pompey  has  nlready 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Komun  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  memorial*  I 


right  xnJ  left  of  the  paix  and  exllejr;  but  wtfx  Tlxminiue  emend  k«  had 
lh<  lake  al  the  right  of  both. 

4 About  the  mithlle  of  the  twelfth  ceniuM  the  coin*  of  Mantua  bore  on 
one  title  the  image  ami  figure  of  Virgil.  3>cca  J1  tuba.  |1.  xrii.  i.  6. 
Vo, are  tlxnx  le  Milanaia,  Ac.  par  A.  7..  Mil. in,  tom.  a nag  M Fane, 
HIT. 
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of  Flatninius  Vacca:  and  il  maybe  added  to  his  mention  of 
it,  that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five 
hundred  crowns  for  the  statue. and  presented  it  to  Cardinal 
Capo  <li  Ferro,  who  Had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon 
from  being  executed  u]>on  the  image.  In  a more  civilized 
age  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation  ; for  the 
French  who  acted  the  HrutllS  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Cnrsur  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that 
I’ompey,  which  was  supjioset  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The  nine-tool  hero  was 
therefore  retaoved  to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transjiort,  suffered  the  temporary  amputa- 
tion of  its  right  arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to 
plead  that  the  arm  was  a restoration  but  their  accusers  do 
not  believe  that  the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  dis- 
covered the  true  Ofosarian  ichor  in  a stain  near  the  nglit 
knee  ; but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  the  blood, 
but  the  portrait,  and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather  to 
the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the  republican 
masters  of  Horne.  Winkelmann1  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a Homan  citizen,  but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a con- 
temporary a.mosl.  is  heroic ; and  naked  Homan  figures 
were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely  forbidden.  The  face 
accords  much  better  with  the  “Imminent  integrum  et 
castum  et  gravem,"*  than  with  any  of  the  bust«  of  Augustus, 
and  is  too  siern  for  linn  who  was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius, 
at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cannot  Ire  discerned,  but  the  traits  re- 
semble the  medal  of  Pompev.*  The  objectionable  globe 
may  not  have  been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who  found 
Asia  Minor  tlic  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the  Ho- 
man Empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a mis- 
take in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  la*  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.'  Flaminms  Vacca 
says  sotto  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de’  Leulart,  near  the  Cnncellaria;  a 
position  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  lieforc 
the  basilica  of  Pornpey'*  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  statue  after  the  curio  was  either  burnt  or  taken 
down.*  Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XVtli  century,  and  the  atrium  was  still 
called  Sntrum.  So  says  Rloudus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing 
is  the  stern  majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a fiction  it 
is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  power- 
ful than  truth. 


No.  XXV.— The  Bronze  Wolp. 

“And  (Aou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  ,m 

Stanza  Ixxxviii. 

Ancient  Home,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder  ; but 
there  were  two  shc-wolvcs of  whom  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention.  One  of  these,  of  brass  in  ancient  i cork,  was 
seen  bv  Dionjrsi  i*  at  the  temple  of  Komulus,  under  the 
Palatine,  and  is  Ut..  - irsally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  j 
money  collected  bv  a fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing 
under  the  Ruminal  fig-tree.1  The  otiier  was  that  which 
Cicero*  has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verso,  ami  which 
the  historian  Dion  also  records  as  having  suffered  the  same 
accident  as  is  alluded  to  by  the  orVor » The  question 


agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  nnw  in 
the  Conservator’s  Palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  or 
that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the  modems:  Lucius 
Faunas'6  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  both,  which  is 
impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fulvius 
Ursinus-'  calls  il  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and  Marl). mus  ■ 
talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  Rtn 
Rycqmus  tremblingly  assents.1’  Nardini  is  inclined  to  sup- 
pose it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an- 
cient Rome  : but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue. “ Montfuucon'1’*  mentions  it  as  a point  without  doubt. 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmann16  proclaims 
it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore, 
where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and 
consequently  makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  Mis  authority 
is  Lucius  (annus,  who.  however,  only  says  that  it  was 
placed,  not  found,  at  the  Ficus  Huminalis.  by  the  Comitium, 
by  which  lie  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodore.  Rycqmus  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake, 
and  Winkelmann  followed  Rycqmus. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found11  near  the 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus.  The  commentator  on  Winkel- 
mann is  of  the  «nmc  opinion  w ith  that  learned  person,  and 
is  incensed  at  Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero, 
in  speaking  of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol, 
makes  use  of  the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate**  leave. 
Nardini  does  not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  C.at 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The 
Abate  himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very 
like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
present  wolf . and  to  get  rid  of  this  adds,  that  the  wolf 
seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck  by  lightning 
or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a reference  to  the  words 
of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularize 
the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his 
audience  rememla-red  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lurhtriuig.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  Hie 
twins  and  wolf  froth  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed  : and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  with- 
out alluding,  as  the  Abate  lias  made  him,  to  the  force  of 
the  blow,  or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed. 
The  whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abnte’s  argument 
hangs  upon  the  past  tense:  which,  however,  may  be  soinc- 
wlmt  diminished  by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows 
that  the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former  position. 
Winkelmann  has  observed  that  t lie  present  twins  are 
modern ; and  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of 
gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to 
make  a part  of  the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the 
sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  in- 
jured by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into  certain  under- 
ground depositories,  called  facisset.xa  It  may  be  thought 
possible  that  the  wolf  hail  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been 
replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation  when  the  Capitol 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycqums,  without  mentioning 
his  authority,  tolls  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comi- 
tium to  the’  Lateral!,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol. 
If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have  been 
one  of  die  images  which  Orosius16  says  was  thrown  down 
in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alarie  took  the  city.  That 
it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  a decisive 

riroof ; and  that  circumstance  induced  Winkelmann  to  tg*- 
icve  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capitoline  wolf,  how- 
ever, mav  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  ot  Romulus.  Lactantius*0  asserts  that  in  his  time 


1 StortA  dell#  Arti,  Ace.  hi*,  il.  cap.  1.  pa*.  3*21,  3J3,  tom.  ti. 

2 Cicer.  Epi*t.  nd  Attieum,  xi.  fi. 

a Publuhed  by  Canacus  in  hi*  Muicum  R<  manura. 

4 Storia  (kilo  Am,  Stc.  I.  ix.  c.  i. 

ft  Sutton,  in  rit.  Au?ut(.  cap.  3J,  xml  in  riL  C.  J.  Cjtmr.  cap.  88.  Ap« 
pian  My#  it  wan  burnt  down. 

ft  Aut«q.  Rom.  iili.  i. 

« Lit.  ilttt.  lib.  x.  cap.  Ixix. 

* MTnm  ♦;atua  Nalte,  turn  *imtilnera  Drorttm,  Romu!u«que  et  Rcmuc 
cum  altrice  l>dlua  vi  ruimiuta  irtt*  concidcrunt.**  I).  fhmiat.  ii.  ftfl. 
“ T*ciu*  cut  tlk  etiam  um  haoc  ur>  cm  eomlnln  Romulus  quern  irinuratum 
in  Capitolio  parrnni  utqne  Uctantam,  ubtribu*  iupiuia  uituaiiicm  fui&ao 
SDciaiiitiftUt.’  In  Catilin.  lit.  8. 

••  Hie  «lTc#tri»  erat  Romani  nomini*  altrix 
Marita,  qua  parro*  Marvoitts  acminc  uatoa 
Uberibu*  gravidi*  titalt  r ora  ri*«hat 
Qur  turn  cum  purnt  tlarnrnato  (ulmttii#  ict 
Cocicidit,  atouc  avuUn  pedum  ve*ti*ia  liqoat.'* 

Dc  Contulalu,  ItU  it.  (lib.  t.  da  Dmnat.  cap.  ii.) 

ft  Dia*.  Hitt.  Ub  xxxvii.  p.  37,  edit.  Rob.  8teph.  MR 


10  Luc.  Faum  de  Amiq.  TJrb.  Rom. lib. ii.  cap.  vn.  np.  Saltengre,  mm.  i.  y 
81 7.  In  h(.  Mvcutfcuth  chapter  he  repeats  that  the  *;atuc*  were  Ultra,  but 
not  that  they  were  ./bund  there. 

11  Ap.  Nardini,  RomaVttus  I.  v.  c.  it. 

12  M trli.nu  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  He  mention*  another 
wolf  and  twin*  in  the  Vatican,  liU  t cap.  xx. 

13  Juat.  Rycquu.  dc  Capit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  xxiT.  pa*.  830,  edit.  Lut'd. 
Bat.  Ifiltf. 

14  Nardini,  Roma  Vrtus  lib*  t.  cap.  ir. 

lft  " Lupa  hodieqiie  in  capitolim*  prottat  cedibun,  rum  Tcatqpo  fulminiaquo 
ictam  naiTat  Cicero.'*  Dunum  Julie.  torn.  I.  p.  171. 

14  Siorta  dclle  Ani,  &cc.%  lib.  iii.  cap.  in.  i*.  ii.  note  IQ.  Winkdmnnn  nor 
made  n «:r*<i£r  blunder  in  the  note,  by  #«vn*^  the  Ctcctonian  Wolf  »it  nvf 
in  the  Capitol,  and  that  Dion  vm  wrong:  »»  ao. 

17  Flam.  Vacca,  Memorie,  num.  iii.  png.  ».  ap.  Moatfaucoa,  Dior.  hal. 
torn.  i. 

1ft  Luc.  Faun.  ibid. 

10  Sec  note  to  ttanxa  lxxx.  ia  *'  Hir.criral  Illuftraiion*.** 

V)  ••  Romuli  nutrts  Lupa  kono::b*it  sit  aTicta  divints  et  fcrrem,ai  animal 
ipaum  tuisaet,  cujua  Cfura/t  Laetar.t.  da  Fal*a  lUlt^iooc,  -it.  u 
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the  Romans  worshipped  a wolf;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Lunercaha  held  out  to  a very  late  period* *  after  every 
other  observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally 
expired.  This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  image  longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of 
Paganism. 

lLinay  he  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf 
walTa  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol 
is  an  inference'  drawn  b>  the  zeal  of  Luciantius.  The 
early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges  ; 
which  they  make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused 
the  Romans  to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, 
and  raising  a statue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyner. 
Tlie  Romans  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  a person 
before,  who  came,  however,  to  play  a considerable,  though 
scandalous  part  in  the  church  history,  and  has  left  several 
tokens  of  his  aerial  combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome : 
notwithstanding  that  an  uiscnptmn  found  in  this  very 
island  of  the  Tyber  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius 
to  be  a certain  mdigcnal  god  called  Semo  Saugus  or 
Fidius.* 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of"  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humor  the 
habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them 
with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as 
they  had  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.* 
The  practice  is  continued  to  tilts  day;  and  the  site  of  the 
above  church  seems  to  lie  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
i the  temple;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found 
j there,  as  Winkelmoim  says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
; the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by  Dionysius.  Rut 
: I'atinus,  in  saying  that  tt  was  at  the  Ficus  Kutiunalis  by  the 
Coinilium,  is  only  talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  re- 
j corded  by  Pliny  ; and  even  if  he  had  been  remarking  where 
! tt  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  St. 
i Theodore,  but  to  a very  different  place,  near  which  it  was 
! (lieu  thought  the  Ficus  Hurmnalis  had  been,  anti  also  the 
; Comitium ; that  is,  the  three  columns  by  the  church  of 
! Santa  Maria  Libcratrtcc,  at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine 
looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  tn  fact,  a mere  conjecture  where  Hie  image  was  ac- 
tually dug  up;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding, nml of  the  lightning,  area  better  argument  in 
favor  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be  ad- 
duced for  the  contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably 
selected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  ancient  city,'  and  is  certainly  the 
figure,  if  not  the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in 
his  beautiful  verses 

“ fleminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pcndciites  pucros,  et  lnmberc  matrern 
Impavidos  ; ilium  tereti  cervicc  rellcxam 
Mulccre  allernos,  et  corpora  Angerc  hnguii.’'0 


No.  XXVI. — Julius  Cjcsar. 

“ For  Ihr  Roman's  mind 

Was  mod  til’d  in  a less  terrestrial  mould .” — Stanza  XC. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a very  great  man  and  to  lie  still  very 
inferior  to  Julius  Ciesar,  the  most  complete  character,  so 
Lord  Bacon  thought.  o all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  inca- 
pable of  such  extrac  aarv  combinations  as  composed  his 
versatile  capacity,  W o.  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  The  first  general— the  only  triumphant 
politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence— comparable  to 
any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the 
greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers 


that  ever  appeared  in  the  world— an  author  who  composed 
a perfect  specimen  of  military  annals  in  his  travelling  car- 
nage— lit  one  time  in  a controversy  with  Cato,  at  another 
w riting  a treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a set  of  good 
sayings— fighting  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment, 
and  w illing  to  abandon  both  lus  empire  and  his  mistress  for 
a sight  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius 
Cwsar  appear  to  Ins  contemporaries  and  to  those  of  the 
subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and 
execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  wc  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  surpassing 
glory,  or  with  Ins  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  us 
to  forget  the  decision  of  Ins  impartial  countrymen  : — 

UE  WAS  JUSTLY  SLAIN.® 


No.  XXVII.— Egeru. 

“ Eceria  ! street  crtnlion  of  some  heart 
Winch  found  no  mortal  restin^-plart  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast.'' — Stanza  CXV. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Ftaminius  Vncca  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Kgerian  grotto.’  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement, 
stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to 
the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day  : but 
Monlfuuron  quotes  two  hues  of  Ovid*  from  a stone  in  the 
Villa  Ciiustiniam,  which  he  scents  to  think  had  been  brought 
from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in  sum- 
mer. and  particularly  the  lirst  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  mod- 
ern Romans,  w ho  attached  a salubrious  quality  to  the  foun- 
tain which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  (tools,  creeps  down  the 
matted  grass  into  tin:  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  tivid- 
tau  Almo,  whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modern 
Vqnataecio.  The  valley  itsclt  is  called  Valle  di  Caffarelli, 
from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountain 
to  the  Pntluvicmi,  w ith  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  Innd. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  "that  this  long  deli  is  the  Egcnan 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  l.’nibritius.  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  Iveen 
into  the  Arician  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  IltppoUlus, 
and  where  she  w as  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Cnpcna  to  the  Alban  hill,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable  unless  we  were  to 
believe  m the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius.  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  he  pretends  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  ns  far  as  the  Arician 
grove,  and  then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the 
shrinking  city.®  The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  pre- 
fers to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing  the  bank  in 
which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modern  topographers’®  find  in  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses ; and  a late 
traveller’*  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  to  that 
simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged 
for  injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  pal- 
pably rather  a male  than  a nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  at- 
tributes ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses 
could  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches ; and  Juvenal  cer- 
tainly docs  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.*”  Nothing 
can  lie  collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near 
the  Porta  Capena  was  a spot  in  which  it  was  supposed 
Nuraa  held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph,  and 
where  there  was  a grove  and  a sacred  fountain,  and  fanes 
once  consecrated  to  the  Muses ; and  that  from  this  spot 


e«f.  xi.  |>»f.  101,  ••■lit.  vanor.  lfiSO;  ihai  it  to  my,  ha  wouM  nuh.r  mtorr  <v 
w<dt  than  n pri<«mutr.  Ill#  commentator  hits  oM*t v*«l  ilnit  the  opinion  of 
Livy  concern) Mg'  Laurent: a belli?  d?Mfed  in  thi*  wolf  w*4*  not  universal, 
fttmlro  thnUrlii  so.  Kr*«pmis  *•  wuong  m w»in^  lhai  Lactnntiu*  iiirutton* 
the  well  wav  in  the  CdpflnL 

1 To  A.  O.  A06.  ••  Q.«iia  credere  »ny*  Baronin*  [Ann.  E-*cle*. 

tom.  vin.  p.  802,  m an.  49»'.)  **  adh*K  lUmi*  ad  (u'Ihaii  remporn,  fjn* 

fii<  ante  *xor«lia  tirln*  n.fnta  in  Ifnliain  I.ujwrenh -■»  tM  Grtiums  w»..;r  * 
Inter  which  ocfi|««  lour  tolio  pa?e*  to  AmJromachu*  the  senator,  ami 
oihrrx,  to  ahoV  that  the  rite*  «houM  bt  jfiren  up* 

5 Ewlf».  I lift.  lib.  ii*  cap.  xui.  r>.  40.  Jumid  Martyr  hid  toll]  tbf  uorjr 
hfjcit*  , hut  Baronina  liinncil  w-aa  obliged  to  detect  tlm  fable.  See  Nardim, 
Roma  Yet.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xii. 

3 R I otic  an.  Ript,  accural  a e vuccincta  Dercriuone,  Ate.,  ili  Roma  Mo- 
dern*, del)*  Ab.  Ridolf.  Yenuti,  l?6d. 

4 IhiHAtm,  iit».  xi.  cap.  IH,  ?ivr*  a medal  repr«*entinr  on  one  aid*  the 
wo'f  .n  ihr  avrae  position  a*  that  in  the  Capitol;  and  m the  rer«r«e  the  wolf 
with  the  be  id  not  ra»erte«l.  It  i*  of  the  tune  of  Antoninus  Pine. 

ft  A'.u.  wni.  fi3|.  8.*#  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome,  who  in- 
tent* lo  *.ha  Ciceronian  W>!C  but  without  eiatmuiiijf  the  subject. 


e “Jure  c»*»i*  exiatimetur,**  MiraSitetonitia,  after  a fair  eMimnte  of  hi* 
character,  rusd  in  a km?  u*«-  of  a phrase  which  ««»  a formula  in  L)*>*«  litre, 
" Mchum  jure  rOMSi  pronnntiavit,  etinm  si  re?m  cruniur  in«nn*  lurni  .** 
(lib.  iv.  c.ip.  1?.J  and  which  wav  eOutiunM  III  the  Itfiii  judgment*  pro- 
imiinrii!  in  )iis*ifi:«h)e  homicide*.  *tich  n»  kilim?  hot  me  bleaker*.  JVt  Surttm. 
ui  Yu.  C.  J.  Caesar,  with  the  commentary  of  Pituoi*,  p.  IM. 

7 Mentone,  Ac.  op.  Nordiui,  pa?.  13.  He  doe*  no!  ?ivr  the  inscription, 
ft  ‘-In  villa  Justinian*  exmt  in?en*  lap**  qua  drain*  solidii*,  tn  quo  tculpta 
luce  duo  Uvidii  catiniua  sunt 

• iEjrrna  r»t  qu*  prirbet  aqua*  d«*a  rrwta  Canton  it 
Ilia  Nums?  conjunx  comnliumque.' 

Qt:i  lapit  wiitctiir  codera  Ejcrix  fonte,  am  eju*  viemia  ill  hue  compartJ*.M.*f 
Diarimn  Italic,  p.  153. 

9 Dr  Mngmt.  Vet.  Rom.  np.  Grace.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  ir.  p IS07. 

to  Echmard,  pesemum*  di  Roma  e dell*  A?ro  Romano,  corretto  dad* 
Al^te  Venuti,  in  Roma,  I?i0.  They  twliave  in  the  jrotto  and  n\m|>h. 
M Rimulacro  di  queato  lonte,  tuendovi  tculpita  le  acque  a pie  d*  *»*<».**’ 
ll  ClaMieai  Tour,  chap.  vi.  p.  117,  voL  ii. 

13  8a i.  UL 
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there  was  a descent  into  the  valley  of  Egcrift,  where  w ere 
several  artificial  eaves-  It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the 
Muses  made  in*  part  of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist 
thought  misplaced  m these  eaves  ; fur  he  expressly  assigns 
other  fanes  delubra)  to  these  divinities  above  the  valley, 
ami  moreover  tells  us  that  they  have  been  ejected  to  make 
room  for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called 
that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardmi'  places  them  in  a |>oplar  grove,  which 
was  in  his  tunc  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position.  that  the 
cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  “artificial  caverns,"  of 
which,  indeed,  l here  is  uin'lid  a little  way  timber  up  the 
valley,  under  u tuft  of  aider  tu-hcs  but  a >i ago  grotto  of 
Egerut  i*  a mere  modern  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Kt-M-rrm  to  these*  nyinpheu  in  general, 
and  which  might  send  ns  |o  look  for  the  haunts  of  .Nmna 
upon  the  banks  of  the  TIiiiiim  s. 

Our  English  Juvenal  w as  not  seduced  into  uuKlrnnshitinn 
by  his  acquaintance  with  l*oj*e  : he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural— 

“Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grot*  : oh,  how  unlike  the  true  !** 

The  rallcv  abounds  with  springs,*  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighlmnng 
groves,  Kgeria  preside*!  lienee  she  was  said  to  supply 
them  with  water ; and  she  w.v»  I he  nymph  of  the  grottoes 
through  which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  tin*  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kge- 
rian  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  liven 
Cltanged  at  will.  YcnutDowiis  lie  can  see  no  tr  ices  of  the 
temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which 
Nardiru  found,  or  hoped  to  fm  ! The  mur.iioriuin  of  Cara* 
calla’s circus,  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  and.  above  all.  the  temple  of  the  god  Rcdiculus, 
are  the  antiquaries*  dc-ocitr. 

The  circus  of  Caracultn  depends  on  n medal  of  that  em- 
peror cited  by  Fiilvius  rrsinns,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a circus,  ('opposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Cir- 
cus Maximum.  It  gives  a very  good  idea  of  lhat  place  of 
exercise.  Tire  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  small  ei  llular  structure  at  the  end  of  the 
&pina,  which  was  probably  tin*  chapel  of  the  god  Census. 
This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
the  circus  itself , for  Dionysius'  could  not  lie  persuaded  to 
believe  that  this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because 
his  altar  was  under  ground. 


No.  XXV' 1 1 1. — Tiik  Roman  Nemehr. 

**  (irrat  Xrmrtis  * 

Here , where  Ike  ancirnt  paid  thee  homage  long* 

Stanza  cxxxii. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a warning  re- 
ceived m a dream,*  counterfeited,  once  a year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  ins  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  chanty.  A statue  formerly  in  the 
villa  Borgia  se,  and  which  .should  be  now  at  Darns  repre- 
sents the  Ktujieror  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  tin*  M'lf-dograil.iiioii  was  the  atvn«;t-t.*inent  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  i>er|>ctu,il  attendant  *m  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  tlic  Roman  cumjuerors  wo  also  reminded  by  cer- 
tain symbols  attached  to  their  cars  c.  •runnph.  The  sym- 
bols were  the  whip  and  the  • roiolo,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  Nemesis  ol  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  t*eggary 
made  the  above  slnl  in.*  pass  foi  that  of  Belisurms:  and  un- 
til the  criticism  of  WtiiKcliimnn*  had  rectified  the  mistake, 
one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the 


same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycralesof  Samos, 
that  the  gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were  clieckereu  with 
good  and  evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supixised  io  he  in 
wait  particularly  for  the  prudent : that  i*.  bn  those  woow 
caution  rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere  «<vuients  : 
and  her  first  altar  was  raised  on  the  hanks  of  the  Phrygian 
.Em*  pi  is  by  Ad  rust  us,  probably  the  prince  ol  that  name  who 
killed  the  sou  of  Crusus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  g odder i 
was  called  Adrastva.' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  eaerrd  and  ougo*i : there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Kl.anmu- 
sia  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to 
trust  to  the  revolution  of  events,  ami  to  believe  in  the  divin- 
ity of  Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  then*  w;v*  a tem- 
ple to  the  fortune  of  the  day.*  This  is  tin*  ia-t  superstition 
which  retains  its  holdover  the  human  heart  ; and,  from 
concentrating  m one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man, 
has  always  appeared  strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by 
other  articles  of  belief.  The  antiquaries  have  *up|«oscd 
this  goddess  to  la*  synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with 
Fate  • but  it  was  in  nor  vindictive  quality  that  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 


No.  XXIX. — Gladiators. 

“ Hr,  their  rite, 

Bulehrr'd  lo  make  a Roman  holiday.” — Stanza  cxli. 

(Radiator*  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary  : 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions  .—from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose  ; from  culprits;  from  barbarian  cap- 
tives either  taken  in  war,  and.  after  being  led  hi  iriumph, 
set  apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seized  and  condemned  as 
rebels;  also  from  free  citizens,  some  igtiting  for  lure. 
(aarioratt,)  other*  fuUn  a depraved  ambition:  at  last  even 
knights  and  senators  were  exhibited,— a disgrace  of  which 
the  first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor."  In  the 
end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women,  fought;  un  euormtiy  pro- 
hibited by  Sevcrus.  Of  these  the  most  to  be  pit  us  I undoubt- 
edly were  the  barbarian  captives,  and  to  tins  sjkcjos  a 
Christian  wriierWjustly  applies  the  epithet  **  innocent.”  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  professional  gladiators.  Aurclian 
and  Claudius  supplied  ureal  nurabf  m of  these  unfortunate 
victims  ; the  one  after  his  triumph,  and  the  other  on  a pre- 
text of  a rebellion.**  No  w ar.  says  Lipsius,*1  was  ever  so  de- 
structive to  the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In  suite  of  the 
laws  of  Constantine  and  Constans.gladiaton.il  shows  sur- 
vived the  old  established  religion  more  than  seventy  veant; 
but  they  owed  their  final  extinction  lo  the  courage  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  year  40-1,  on  the  kalends  of  January, 
they  were  exhibiting  the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amph. theatre 
before  the  usual  immense  concourse  of  rieopnu  Aimachius, 
or  Teleinarhus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome  intent  on  !us  holy  purpose,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
| the  area,  and  endeavored  lo  separate  the  combatants.  The 
prn-tor  Alypius,  a person  incredibly  attached  to  these 
| games,**  gave  instant  orders  to  the  gladiators  io  slay  linn  ; 
and  Teletnachu*  gamed  the  crown  of  m.iiiyrdmn.  and  the 
tills  of  faint,  w hich  surely  has  never  either  before  or  since 
been  awarded  for  a more  noble  exploit.  Honor. ns  imme- 
diately abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never  alb  r wards 
j revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodore!**  and  ( assiodo- 
, rus.u  and  seems  worthy  of  credit,  notwithstanding  its  place 
| in  the  Roman  inartyrology.w  Besides  the  toneut-  of  blood 
which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in  the  umpbitln-  dte.-,  the 
i circus,  the  forums,  und  other  public  places,  glad.aiors  were 
, introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst 
| the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of  the 
guests.  Vet  Lipaius  permits  himself  lo  supj*osc  the  lussot 


1 Lib.  hi.  op.  hi. 

8 - Uii  li  jur  e evlu  a>|U«  MUuriiW."  .Vardmi,  lit*,  lii.  eap.  hi. 
I Echuian),  If.  ClC.  cit.  pp.  I"**,  2V«. 

4 Antiq.  Ri*w.  lib.  ii.  (ip  aiaL 

• flier- m.  in  Vit.  Aug-ieti,  rap.  91. 

• Btorra  dell*  Am,  &.r . lib.  tn.  rap.  hi.  tom.  ii.  p.  <J|. 

9 Diet.  d«  Bay  I*.  article  Adratlra. 

• l'»-.u  :■  i ;}  o-f  the*.  Cicero  monioue  her,  de  Lcgib-  lit*,  ii. 

DEAR  SEMF.SI 
MV  E KORTVNAK 
riSTORIVS 
BVOlANVS 
V.  C.  LEUAT. 

LEO.  XIII.  0 
CORO. 


?re  Qne.t  i«iee  Bmmn#,  & e.  ap.  Cinre.  Anuq.  Roman.  Htn.  ».  p.  MS. 
fire  ela.1  Muiaori,  No*.  Theeanr.  In«*rip.  Vei,  i«mi>  i.  j ( , M,  - where 
there  are  lliree  Latin  and  one  Urrik  n»dip<iDi,  u>  Nnn<us  uii.j  ..  there  to 
Fair. 

V Jiitin*  Cr»ar,  who  *«»«*  b*  (He  fntl  o(  the  arutt ><r*cj  t;e»'fO.  F-./i<ta 
Lcpm.ua  and  A.  Cairene  upon  the  arena. 

I io  Te-tullian,  *•  cm*  qnidem  rt  htnoeeii  ••  gSa  li*«*o»  in  bi.tnm  ni.uiol, 
el  rotnpiallt  public*  hoan*  (Uni.**  Joat.  Lipa.  fta'.imi.  Sriraw,  ..t.  U. 
cap.  HI. 

11  Vopieeua,  in  vit.  Aurel.  ant]  in  *it.  Claud,  ibid. 

19  Juei.  Lipe.  ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  an. 

13  AujruMioaa,  (lib.  vt.  rnnfrea.  rnp.  viii.l  *•  Ale rit'm  I'liim  (f  ■ hatorll 
•pectactili  inhiatu  incrrdibilitrr  abrepium,"  ecnbn.  iL  lit*,  t.  cap.  an. 

II  Item.  Itccle*.  cap.  aavL  lib.  *. 

U Caeawd.  Tripartita,  L a.  e.  ai.  falurn.  iN  lb. 

1«  Bar<>«iiu«,  «<l  ann.  rt  in  notte  ad  Maoervl.  Rom.  i.  Jar.,  fkw  Mimmee 

dalle  mernooe  eater  a pro! aim  Jell’  Aokteatro  Ftaeio,  f Ii,  edit.  1 744. 
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courage.  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mankind,  to  be 
nearly  iwmected  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody  spec- 
tacles. 


No.  XXX 

“ trhrrr  /hr  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 

Was  dint  ft  or  life , the  playthings  qf  a crowd."— Stanza  cxlll. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted,  " he 
has  >i."  ••  hoc  habrr,"  or  “ hubet.**  The  wounded  combat- 
ant dropped  his  weapon,  and.  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
arena.  supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well, 

he  people  save  I him  ; if  otherwise,  or  as  they  hupjiened  to 
tie  inclined,  they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was 
slam.  They  were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  were 
impatient  if  a coiiiii.it  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without 
wounds  or  d<  :th.  The  emperor's  presence  generally  saved 
the  vampiishe  I ; and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Cara- 
calla’s  ferocity,  that  he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for 
life,  m a s)teclaclc  at  Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people;  in 
other  words,  handed  them  over  to  be  slain.  A similar  cere- 
mony is  observed  at  the  Spanish  hull  fights.  The  magis- 
Irate  ore-ides ; and  after  the  horsemen  and  niccadores 
have  fought  the  bull,  the  matadore  steps  forward  and  bows 
to  him  for  permission  to  kill  the  animal.  If  the  bull  has 
done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  n man, 
which  las’  is  rare,  the  people  interfere  with  shouts,  the 
ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  ami  the  animal  is  saved. 
The  wound*  and  death  of  the  horses  are  accompanied  with 
the  loudo'T  acclamations,  and  manv  gesture*  of  delight, 
especially  from  tlm  female  portion  of  the  audience,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  gentlest  hlo<wJ.  Every  thing  depends  on 
habit.  The  author  of  Clnldc  Harold,  the  writer  of  this 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certain- 
ly m o’ficr  davs  borne  the  sight  of  a jftched  battle,  were, 
during  the  summer  of  iNfll,  in  the  governor's  box  at  the 
gre.d  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  Cadiz.  The 
death  of  om-  or  two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity. \ gentleman  present,  observing  them  shudder  ami 
look  pale,  noticed  that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a 
sport  to  'ome  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and 
continued  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  <>or  null  killed  three  horses  off  Am  turn  horns. 
He  was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were  redoubled 
when  it  wa-.  known  he  belonged  to  a pnesf. 

An  Engli-hinan,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing 
two  men  heal  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  benr  lu  look  at 
a horse  galloping  round  an  arena  with  hi*  bowels  trailing 
on  the  ground.  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  sjxrcta- 
tors  with  horror  and  disgust. 


No.  XXXI. — Tit*  Alban  Hill. 

“ And  afar 

Thr  Tiber  tcinde,  and  the  hroatl  ocean  lares 
The  Italian  coast,"  4 <.  4c.  Stanza  clxxiv. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  lull  is  of  unrivalled 
tieautv,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Lillian  Jupiler,  the 
pro-pe-t  embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited 
stanza,  the  Mediterranean,  the*w  hole  scene  of  the  latter 
hall  -»f  the  ftncid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth 
of  flic  Tiber  to  the  headland  of  Circieum  and  the  Cape  of 
Tcri.tt- 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  he  supposed  either  at  the 
Grotta  Lerr.it a,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Lucien 

Ilona;  > ulc 

Tin-  former  was  thought  some  year*  ago  the  actual  site, 
as  m »y  be  seen  from  Myddleton’s  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
it  ha*  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  the  Donumi- 
chinos.  Nine  monks  of  ihe  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the 
adjoining  villa  is  a cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other 
villa,  called  itufinclla.  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Frascati,  and  runny  rich  remains  of  Tusculutn  have  been 
found  there,  beside*  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit 
and  preservation,  ami  seven  busts. 


I K**  Hutorical  llmjtrntion*  of  tlu  Fourth  Canto,  p.  4X 
I CiMuf*.  lout,  *tc  chap.  «i«  p.  ISO,  rol.  U. 


WORKS. 


From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hills,  em- 
bosomed in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Rustica.  There 
arc  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the 
identity  of  this  valley  with  the  *•  Vsticd*  of  Horace  . and  it 
seems  possible  that  thr  mosaic  pavement  w Inch  the  | casants 
uncover  by  throw  ing  up  the  earth  of  a vineyard  nta>  belong 
to  hi*  villa.  Rustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  according  to 
our  stress  upon—" Csticm  cmAoh/m.**—  It  is  more  rational  to 
think  that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
secluded  valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  Th*. 
addition  of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing  ; yet  it  is 
necessary  to  bo  aware  that  Rustica  may  a * modern 
| name  which  the  peasants  may  huve  caught  from  the  an- 
tiquaries. 

j The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a vineyard  on  a knoll  t overed 
! with  chestnut  trees.  A stream  runs  down  the  valley  ; and 
although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that  this 
, stream  is  called  Licenza.  yet  there  is  a village  on  a rock  at 
j the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  s.  VnonunaU'd.  ami  which 
may  have  taken  Us  name  from  the  lieentia.  I.icenza  con- 
tains TOO  inhabitants.  On  n peak  a little  way  beyond  i* 
t'ivitella,  containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  a little 
before  you  turn  up  into  Valle  Rustica.  to  the  left,  about  an 
hour  from  the  villa,  is  a town  called  Vicovaro,  another 
favorable  coincidence  with  the  Vena  of  the  poet.  At  the 
I end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Amo,  there  is  a bare  lull. 

] crowned  with  n fittlc  town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  the  rivulet  of  Licenza  flows,  and  j*  almost  absorbed 
m a wide  sandy  bed  before  it  reaches  the  Amo.  .Nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  w hither  tn 
a metaphorical  or  direct  sense  : — 

*'  Me  quotient  reficit  gelidus  Digonii*  rivus, 
tjucm  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pngiia.** 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  hill  of  Bardcln  looks  green  and  yellow  like  a sulphur 
rivulet. 

i Rocca  Giovane.  a mined  village  in  the  hills,  half  an 
hour’s  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is 
shown,  does  seem  to  lx*  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vacuna, 

' and  an  inscription  found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the 
Sabine  Victory  was  repaired  bv  Vespasian.  W ith  these 
helps,  and  a position  corresponding  exactly  to  every  thing 
: winch  the  f>uet  ha*  told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel 
tolerably  secure  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called  Campanile, 

I and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
von  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Nmuularlv  enough,  the  only  sfxit  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
I whole  vaitey  is  on  the  knoll  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

44 ....  tu  frigus  nmabilc 
Fessis  vomcre  tauris 
Pnebea,  el  pecun  vago.” 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment which  they  call  •*  Grudina,’*  and  which  flows  down 
the  hills  into  a tank,  or  miU-dum,  and  thence  trickles  over 
into  the  Digentia. 

| But  wc  must  not  hope 

**  To  trncc  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring,** 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  in  searen 
of  the  Unndiisiau  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a fountain  of  ihe  Digentia. 
—Horace  has  not  let  drop  a word  of  it . and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  fact  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the 
holders  of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  and  Protai*  near 
Yenusia.  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We  shall 
not  be  so  lucky  as  a late  traveller  m finding  the  occasional 
pine  still  pendent  on  the  jxietic  villa.  There  is  not  a pine 
m the  whole  valley,  but  there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he 
evidently  took,  or  mistook,  for  the  tree  in  the  ode.*  The 
truth  i*.  that  the  pine  i*  now.  ns  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil. 
k garden  tree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  Rustica.  Horace  proha- 
j bly  li;id  one  of  them  in  the  orchard  close  above  Ins  farm, 
immediately  overshadowing  Ins  villa,  not  oil  Uie  rocky 
heights  at  some  distance  from  hi*  abode.  The  urist  may 
nave  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  tins  pine  figured 
in  the  above  cypresses  ; for  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
which  throw  such  a bloom  over  his  description  of  the  coyal 
gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since  displaced, 
were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  common  garden 
■ shrubs.1 


* ••  Under  our  window*,  end  bordering  on  thr  bench,  :*  ihe  ronl  jrnrden. 
laid  out  >n  pneema,  nn<l  wnllre  elxuled  by  row*  ol  cffnage-Onen.'’  Qiaewcnl 
Tour,  See.  chap,  xi,  trot.  u.  ©ct.  Ki. 
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No.  XXX  f I — ErrrACE'n  Classical  Tour. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  us  a guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  sitliout 
fear  of  contradiction,  will  In'  confirmed  by  every  one  who 
has  selected  t!ie  same  conductor  through  the  same  country. 
This  author  i- m fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatis- 
factory writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a temporary 
reputation,  ami  is  verv  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he 
speaks  of  objects  which  he  must  l>c  presumed  to  have  seen. 
His  errors.  ir>r..  tnc  simple  exn iteration  to  the  downright 
misstatement,  are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a suspicion  that 
he  had  either  never  visited  the  spols  described,  or  had 
trusted  to  tiie  fidelity  of  former  writers.  Indeed,  tlie 
Classical  Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a mere  com- 
pilation of  former  notices,  strung  together  u|hiu  a very 
slender  thread  of  personal  observation,  nud  swelled  out 
by  those  decorations  winch  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a 
systematic  adoption  of  ail  the  common-places  of  praise, 
applied  to  eveiy  thing,  and  therefore  signifying  nothing. 

The  style  winch  one  person  thinks  doggy  ami  cumUous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  1m-  t«»  the  taste  of  others,  ami  such  may 
experier.rt  some  -ululary  excitement  in  ploughing  through 
the  period*  of  the  t'la-ocal  Tour.  It  must  l*e  said,  how- 
ever, that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation 
of  value.  It  is  amongst  ihe  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  up 
a climax  with  a huge  round  tivnt. 

The  tourist  hail  the  Choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
such  latitude  aiiowed  to  that  of  Ins  sentiments.  The  love 
of  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  tlie 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace  . and 
the  gentleman lv  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  au- 
thor or  Ins  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Classical  Tour.  Ilut  these  generous  qualities  arc  the  foli- 
age of  such  a performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominent! v and  profil'd)’  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish 
to  see  and  find  Ihe  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it.  a book  of  travels ; and  this  observa- 
tion applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  in- 
struction conveyed  by  the  fterpetual  introduction  of  the 
same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  gen- 
eration. and  terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists 
and  regicides  m general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may 
be  honorable,  and  may  in-  useful  as  a record ; but  that  anti- 
dote should  either  be  ‘administered  in  any  work  rather  than 
a tour,  or.  at  least,  should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so 
mixed  with  the  whole  mass  of  information  ami  reflection, 
as  to  give  a bit  term*"  to  every  page  . for  who  would  choose 
to  have  the  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  fur  lus 
travelling  companions  i A tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the 
creditor  prophecy,  i*  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  country  which  he  describes  . but  his 
reader  may  very  fairly  esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and 
deductions  as  so  much  waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease 
to  assist,  and  more  particularly  J they  obstruct,  lus  actual 
survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  lie  hero  ottered ; but  it  is  stated  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  operated,  either 
by  the  address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  everv  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  Italian  thrones,  has  hem  so  considerable,  and  is  so 
apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace’s  antigalliran 
philippic-  call  rely  out  of  dale,  but  even  to  throw  some  sus- 
picion upon  the  competency  and  candor  of  the  author  him- 
self. A remarkable  example  may  be  found  in  the  instance 
of  Bologna,  over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  u at  iht«  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
onlv  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country  ; but  the  travel- 


1  ••  Whit,  ih*n,  »i!l  be  the  Mloni*hm*nt,  orrathar  the  hofTcr,  of  my  ra*d*f, 

wbar  I lul wf? i Inm 'lie  Eieucli  <\xRmitt*«  turned  to  allrntioa 

t<»  8l.  P* lei’s,  sod  emf.tojed  • romps, >jr  of  Jew*  to  estimate  mxl  pujcl.a-e 
Ihegold,  Stiver,  end  btonir  ’Hal  adorn  tbs  intide  of  tin?  edifice,  a*  *rl!  s*  'lie 
copper  that  rover*  it.*  »»-n  • and  dome  o»i  the  outside."  C'sHiral  Tour, 
chep.  t*.  p.  I W,  roL  it.  Tbs  story  about  the  Jrwa  »•  pust'oely  denied  at 
leme. 

•CM»-  FYtncia  Cohen,  now  Sir  Tnnn*  Patjps**,  K.  H.,  Ihe  turned  au- 
thor of  tl.s  " R,*e  so  l Pr  "'tet*  of  ihe  Enelish  CotuululioC,"  *•  Uuiery  of 

the  Anglo-Sasoi..,"  &<.  Jsc.J 


ler  whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  n»  the  projected  strip- 
ping of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  I’cn  -.  must  be 
much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of  the 
French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered 
With  /rod.* 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  tin-  Mu-sical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecc-sary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
| may  adorn  his  library*-  it  will  be  of  tittle  or  no  service  to 
I him  m his  carriage:  and  it  the  judgment  of  those  critics 
had  hitherto  been  suspended.  n«»  attempt  would  have  been 
1 made  to  anticipate  their  decision.  it  is,  those  who  id 
j in  the  relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  maybe  permitted 
to  appeal  from  contemporary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  just  in  pro[xuiion  as  the  causes  «.f  love  and 
haired  arc  the  farther  remov  ed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some 
1 measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  writ- 
! ten  : fur  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  pub* 
I lishers,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries 
of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a cheap 
edition  of  the  Classical  Tour.  was.  by  1 h«*  concurring  atl* 
vice  of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  Ins  design, 
although  he  had  already  ur'anged  hi-  type-  and  paper,  and 
had  struck  off  one  or  two  oi  r first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  in  part  dike  Mr. 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Dope  and  the  Cardinals, 
but  he  docs  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  tame  dis- 
creet silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Note  [A.]  See  p.  234. 

[I  am  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of  the 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen.3  I • » whom  the  reader  will 
find  himself  indebted  for  a version  that  1 could  not  my-elf— 
though  after  many  years*  intercourse  with  Italian — have 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully.}1 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XLIX. 
MCCCL1V. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
13M,  Marino  Faltcrowns  elected  and  chosen  lobe  the  Duke 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valdc- 
inarino,  in  the  marches  of  Treviso,  and  a knight,  and  a 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  < oiincit,  that  u deputa- 
tion of  twelve  should  be  dispatched  to  Munno  Fatiero  the 
Duke,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Rome  . for  when  he 
was  chosen,  lie  was  ambassador  at  the  con  it  of  the  Holy 
Father,  at  Koine. — the  Holy  Father  lum-eif  held  In-  court 
at  Avignon.  When  Messer  .Marino  fritlicro  the  Duke  was 
about  to  land  in  this  city,  on  the  5tU  day  of  October.  13M,  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air  and  he  was  en- 
forced to  land  on  the  place  of  St  Mark,  between  the  two 
columns,  on  the  spot  where  evil-doers  arc  put  to  death; 
and  all  thought  that  this  was  the  worst  of  tokens. — Nor  must 
1 lorget  to  write  that  which  I have  rend  in  a chronicle. 
When  Messer  Marino  Falicro  was  I’odcsta  and  Captain  of 
Treviso,  the  Bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  ihe  holy  sacra- 
ment, on  a day  when  a procession  was  to  take  plan  Now, 
the  said  Marino  Fnliero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful, 
that  he  buffeted  the  Bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the 
ground  : and,  therefore.  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Falicro  to 
go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him- 
self to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine 
months  and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 
sought  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Venire,  in  the  manner 
which  I have  read  in  an  ancient  chronicle.  When  the 


l (To  a Uttar  tn  Mr.  Murray,  d»isl  Havanas,  July  t\  !??!,  Lord  B.  «j«, 
— ia ih«  UM account  of ibr  tl  l r», «uu<*i  y arat  i*» 

me,  fium  an  old  MS.,  llM  oihrt  tin*,  (in  i<  ir.i  .<*•!.  and  «|  it  a*  a 
iu*a  to  the  nait  adilion.  You  will,  peihajj*.  t.*  j *.»»*d  to  »«*  that  my  roa- 
(■-j.tj.  u-  ot  hi-  cbarac'rf  **'?  corruct . Uujogh  I W*ret  iw-i  ham.*  n.*«  am 
Ihrcatiaci  brfxra.  You  Will  p*rc«ivr  that  i,*  t.iu.-H  . id  aaaf'Jjr  »l,ai  ha 
i*  ma-tr  to  my  about  tli«  of  Ti«»i»".  You  will  »»*  tl.ai  n*  *p.  k« 

liul*,  and  tb.>**  only  word*  of  t»*«  and  dtw.’-m, r%ftrr  in?  »ir**i  . alixk  u 
ili*  eaa#  m ih«  plat,  r»crp«  *h*u  be  l.rrak,  out  at  'I  * *loae  ot  act  liiih.  B ,t 
hi*  *p**rb  to  the  con*|)iiafort 
1 bad  mat  with  it  ui  nma/'J 
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Thursday  armed  upon  which  they  were  won!  to  hunt  the  there,  in  order  that  the  Duke  miirht  have  a pretence  for 
bull.  th«-  bull-hunt  took  place  as  usual ; and,  according  to  the  lolling  the  bells  of  San  Marco ; these  bells  are  never  run* 
usage  of  ihose  tiui.  s.  after  the  hull-lmiit  had  ended,  they  all  but  by  the  order  of  the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the 
! proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  to-  bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  their  lollowers, 
! geth*r  in  one  «»f  his  halls:  and  thev  disported  themselves  were  to  come  to  San  Marco,  through  the  streets  which 
I wiiliUieuont.it.  And  until  the  first  hell  tolled  they  danced,  open  upon  the  Piazza.  And  when  the  noble  and  leading 

I and  linn  t banquet  was  served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  citizens  should  come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of 

, tli<  exiM*ii  tin  t-of,  provided  lie  had  a Duchess,  and  alter  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  w*ere  to  cut  them  in  piece*; 

tiie  baui|uet  they  ill  returned  to  their  homes  and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the 

Now  to  this  liaM  there  earne  a certain  Her  Michele  Stcno,  Duke  was  to  t^e  proclaimed  tin*  Lord  ut  Veinec.  Things 
x gentleman  of  ]«»ir  estate,  and  very  young,  but  crafty  and  ; having  been  thus  si  tied,  they  agrees!  to  fulfil  their  m- 
darmg. . uni  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  "of  the  Duchess,  tent  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
Ker  Mielu  I*- s.'o**!  amongst  the  women  upon  the  aolnjn  ; and  13.»5  - CD  covertly  aid  they  plot,  that  j one  ever  dreamt 
he  behaved  md  • redly.  *n  Hint  mv  Lord  the  Duke  ordered  of  their  machinations. 

that  he  should  b«  kicked  off  tin*  solajo ; and  the  esquire*  of  But  the  Lord,  who  ha|h  always  helped  his  most  glorious 
the  Duke  (lung  him  down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.  Per  city,  mid  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath 
Michele  thought  licit  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing;  never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  lieltramo  Hergamasco  to  be 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left  the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the  manner.  This  lieltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating  Lioni  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heard  a word  or  two  of  what 
to  the  Duke  a1. 1 the  Duchess  upon  the  clnor  in  which  the  was  to  take  place;  and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month 
Duke  was  use  1 to  sit  : (or  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  nut  of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  afori  *aid  Ser  Niccolo 
cover  his  chair  w ’li  cloth  of  sendol,  but  he  sat  in  a chair  of  Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot,  ser 
wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon—' “ Mann  Falirr,  Mr  Niccolo,  when  he  heard  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as 
of  the  fair  ft  ft : others  kist  hrr,  but  he  krr/it  Arr."  it  were,  with  affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ; and 

lu  the  hi  » ruing  the  word*  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was  lieltramo  prayed  him  to  keep  :t  all  wen  ; . and  if  he  told 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ; and  the  Senate  com-  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was  in  order  I hat  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at 
mantled  the  \vogu  lori  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  home  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  tho*  save  Ins  life,  Uei- 
therem  with  tie-  gieatcst  diligence.  A largess  of  great  tranio  was  going,  but  Her  Nieeo.l?  ordered  hi*  servant?  to 
amount  was  immediately  proffered  by  the  Aiogalori.  m lay  hands  U|K>n  him,  and  lock  him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then 
order  to  discover  who  had  written  these  wort  Is.  And  at  went  lo  the  house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Grade  in  go  Nasont, 
length  it  was  known  that  Michele  Struu  had  written  them,  who  afterwards  became  Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  Santo 
It  w it*  resol  v.  p I in  the  Count’ll  of  Forty  that  he  slum  hi  be  Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  Inm  to 
arrested  . and  ho  then  confessed  that  in  the  lit  of  vexation  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was;  and 
and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Mareo  Cornaro,  who 
the  pre*enec  of  In*  inis' res*,  he  had  written  the  wonts,  lived  at  San  Felice  ; and  having  spoken  with  him.  they  all 
Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  throe  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  house  of'  Ser 
took  Ins  youth  into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a lover  ; Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  lieltramo  ; and  haring 
and  therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in  close  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say.  they  left 
confinement  during  two  month*,  and  that  afterwards  he  bun  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went  into  the 
should  ue  Iv.i  i*h*  d from  Venice  and  the  stale  during  one  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to  summon 
year.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful  sentence  the  l)uko  the  councillors,  the  Avogudori,  the  Capi  do’  Dim,  and 
became  exceeding  > w roth,  it  apjienniig  to  linn  that  the  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a manner  as  was  required  by  When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to 

the  respect  due  to  Ins  ducal  dignity ; and  he  said  that  they  them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright, 
ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  aficlicl©  to  be  hanged  by  the  They  determined  to  send  for  lieltramo  Ilewu*  brought 
nerk.  or  ut  least  to  be  banished  for  life.  in  before  them.  They  examined  him.  and  ascertained  that 

Now  it  wa«  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have  the  matter  was  true  ; and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
Lis  head  col  off  And  a*  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is  troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  iheir  measures.  Ana 
to  be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  hap-  they  sent  for  the  Capi  tic*  tyianiuie,  the  Signori  di  Notte, 
pen.  it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  the  Capi  de*  Scstierf,  and  the  Cinque  della  Face  ; and  they 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  were  ordered  to  associate  to  llieir  men  other  good  men  and 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  a gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbaro.  true,  who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders 
a choleric 'gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  mid  required  of  the  conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured 
certain  thing*  of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  i the  foreman  of  the  arseunl,  in  order  that  the  conspirators 
in  the  presence  of  the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he.  hear-  might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled 
ing  the  request,  answered, — No,  it  cannot  Im*  done.  High  in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assembled  in  the  palace, 
words  aro*e  lietween  the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and  they  caused  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to 
the  gentleman  struck  him  w ith  his  fist  just  above  the  eye  ; be  shut.  And  they  sent  to  the  keej>er  of  the  bell -tower, 
and  as  he  bappeued  to  have  u ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  carried 
cut  the  Admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised  into  effect.  The  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  se- 
and  bloody,  run  straight  to  the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  cured,  and  they  were  brought  to  the  palace  ; and.  as  the 
the  intent  "of  pruning  him  to  inflict  some  heavy  punishment  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  m the  plot,  they 
upon  the  gentleman  of  Cn  Harbaro.  What  wouldst  thou  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state 
have  m«'  do  for  thee  answered  the  Duke  — **  think  upon  should  la*  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  consulla- 
the  shameful  pilar  which  hath  been  written  concerning  me  ’ tion  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished  to  ballot. 

that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it ; and  see  how  the  The  councillors  were  the  following -—Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 

Council  of  Forty  respect  our  person.”— Upon  this  the  Ad-  eenign,  of  the  Scstiero  of  San  Marco  : Ser  Alnioro  Vcniero 
imral  answered,— " My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sesticro  of  Castello;  Ser  Tomaso 
make  yourself  a prince,  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  Viadro,  of  the  Sesticro  of  Canaregio:  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo. 
gentlemen  to  pieces,  1 have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  of  the  Sesticro  of  Santa  Croce  ; Ser  Ibetro  Tnvisano,  of  the 
me.  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state;  and  then  you  Sestieroof  San  Paolo;  Ser  I’atitalionr  Parboil  G rondo,  of 
tnav  punish  them  all."— Hearing  tins,  the  Duke  said—  the  Sesticro  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadon  of  the  Coramon- 
“ How  can  such  a matter  be  brought  about  und  so  they  wealth  were  Zufredo  Morosini,  and  Ser  Orio  Fusquaiigo : 
discoursed  Thereon.  and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Connell  of  Ten  wem 

The  Duke  culled  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertuccio  Faliero,  Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo.  and  Ser  Mi- 
who  lived  wuh  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed  chelctlo  Dolfino.  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten. 
about  this  plot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  they  sent  Ser  Luca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  lhetro  da  Mosto,  inquisitors  of 
for  Philip  Calendar**,  a seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  .Marco  Polani,  Ser  Marino 
Bertuccio  tsraclin,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.  Veniero,  ser  Lundo  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nicoletto  Tnvisano, 
Then  taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  ngrcod  to  of  Sant*  Angelo. 

call  in  some  oilier*  ; and  so,  for  several  nights  successively.  Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  chose  a 
thev  met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the  junta  of  twenty  noblemen  ol  Venice  from  amongst  the 
follow-pig  men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit Niccolo  wisest,  and  the' worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to 
Fagmolo.  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono.  Niccolo  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admit 
dal.e  Hemic,  Niccolo  Riondo,  and  Stefano  Tnvisano.— It  any  one  of  Ci  Faliero.  And  Niccolo  Faliero.  and  another 
was  ronccrted  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  Niccolo  Faliero,  of*San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the 
stationed  m various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the  Council,  because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge, 
head  of  forty  men,  armed  and  xrepared;  but  the  followers  And  this  resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was 
were  not  to  know  their  deslina^^m.  On  the  appointed  day  much  praised  throughout  the  state.  The  following  were 
they  were  to  make  affrays  amongst  themselves  here  and  the  members  of  the  junta  of  twenty Ser  Marco  Gius- 
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tiniani.  Procurator®,  Ser  Andrea  Erizzo,  Proe  lira  tore,  Ser 
Lionartlo  Giu-tmmni,  Procurator©,  Ser  Andrea  I'outanni, 
Scr  Simone  Dnndolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Yulpe,  Ser  Giovanni 
Loredauo,  Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Grudemgo,  Ser 
Andrea Cornuro,  I ‘uvaliere,  Ser  Marco  Sorauzo,  St t Umicn 
du  M o^lo,  Ser  Gaza  no  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Monumi, 
Ser  Stefa  no  Bel  eg  no.  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni.  Scr  Filip|»n  Uno. 
Ser  Marco  Trmsuno,  Ser  Jacopo  liragaditio,  Ser  Giovauui 
Foscarini. 

Tlic«e  twenty  were  accordingly  railed  in  to  the  Council 
of  Ten  ; and  they  sent  for  iny  Lord  Marino  I-’a hero  the 
Duke : am!  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the 
palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other 
good  men.  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  tune  Bertueoi  Israel  In,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
vas  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  t 'ouncil. 
Zanellodcl  Brin,  Nieoletto  di  Ilona.  Nieoletto  Alberto,  and 
.he  Guardiagn,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  sea- 
men. and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined, 
and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  irith  <<f  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  | 
of  Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccio  Israello 
should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  from  winch  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the 
bull-hum  : and  they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their 
mouths  1 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned  Nireolo 
Zuccuolo,  V'  oTtto  lllondo,  N icoletto  lloro,  Marro  (iiuda, 
Jacomello  D.iuolino.  Nieoletto  Fulele.  ihe  »m  of  Filippo 
Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Isr.n  llo  .Stefano  Trivi  | 
sano.  the  mmicv-changer  of  Santa  Margin nta.  mid  Antonio  1 
dalle  Bende.  These  were  al!  taken  at  (Jluozza.  for  they 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  t 
sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  I 'ouncil  of  ! 
Ten,  they  were  hanged  on  successive  days;  some  singly  1 
ami  some  in  couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  !*•- 
ginning  from  the  red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards 
towards  the  r anal.  And  other  prisoners  were  discharged, 
because,  although  they  had  been  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy. yet  they  had  not  assisted  hi  it  t for  they  were 
given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that  j 
they  were  to  mm©  armed  and  prepared  for  the  service  of  : 
the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  criminals ; and 
they  knew  nothing  else.  Nieoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardinga, 
and  Bartolommeo  Cincolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others, 
who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  loth  day  ol  April,  judgment  wins  also 
given  m the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  that  my  l/ord  Marino 
Faliero.  liu*  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off;  and  that 
the  execution  should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the  j 
stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when 
they  first  enter  the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  ITtli  , 
of  April,  the  doors  ol  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had 
his  head  cut  off.  almut  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  j 
estate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's  hend  before  he  came  | 
down  stairs.  When  the  execution  wns  over,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  ('ouncil  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  the 
palace  orcr  against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he 
showed  the  bloody  sword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with  j 
a loud  voice— ■* The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the 
traitor  !**— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  ail  | 
rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been  i 
beheaded. 

It  must  he  known  that  Scr  Giovanni  Snnudo,  the  conn-  | 
Cillor,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  wns  . 
pronounced;  because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at 
home,  Ho  that  only  fourteen  balloted;  that  is  to  say,  five 
councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  wns 
adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  I 
And,  as  a grace  to  the  Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Council  j 
of  Ten  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thou-  | 
sand  ducats  out  of  his  own  property.  And  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  the  councillors  and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, those  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members 
of  the  junta,  who  had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
Duke  and  tin*  other  traitors,  should  have  Ihe  privilege  of  , 
carrying  arms  both  by  day  ami  by  night  in  Venice,  and  ! 
from  Grado  to  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to  lie  allowed 
two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  ’aforesaid  footmen  living  i 
and  boarding  with  thorn  in  their  own  houses.  And  he  who 
did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  transfer  the  privilege  to  Jus 
sons  or  his  brothers,  but  only  to  two.  Permission  of  carry-  1 
mg  arms  was  a Iso  •granted  to  the  four  notaries  of  the  chan- 
cery, that  is  to  say.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  took  the 
depositions;  and  they  were,  Ainedio.  Nieoletto  di  Lorino 
Steffundto.  and  Pietro  de  CoroposteUf,  the  secretaries  of 
the  Signori  di  Notto. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke  had  had 
his  head  cut  off.  the  stale  remained  in  great  tranquillity  j 
and  peace.  And,  as  1 have  read  in  a chronicle,  the  corpse  j 


of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a bnree,  w ith  eieht  loiches,  »c 
his  tomb  in  Ihe  chdreh  of  San  Giovanni  c Paulo,  wi: ere  it, 
was  buried.  The  tomb  is  now  m that  aisle  m Ihe  middle 
of  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was 
built  by  Bi-hop  Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  i>  a coffin  ol  stone, 
with  these  words  engraven  thereon  " Hnc  <•>■'(  l> 
jl/onnu*  Fulttro  l>ur."—  And  they  did  nol  paint  his  portrait 
in  the  hull  of  the  Great  Council ; but  in  Ihe  place  where  it 
ought  to  have  been,  you  see  these  words . •*  Hir  ft  locus 
Mnnni  t'aJrtrv,  deeapttati  pm  cnmintbns." — And  It  is  llitniglit 
that  his  house  was  grunted  to  the  church  of  Sunt*  Apn-iolo  ; j 
it  was  that  grout  one  near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not 
be  the  case.  or  else  the  family  bought  it  buck  Iroin  the 
church  ; for  it  still  belongs  to  G.i  Faliero.  I must  not  re- 
frain from  noting  that  some  wished  to  w rile  tin-  following 
words  in  the  place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  ham  been, 
as  aforesaid  *•  Marittus  Falrtro  /)«/.  tAwr/ta*  mr  > r/iit  I’unas 
hit,  lUcapilatus  pm  rrimintbus." — Others,  also,  indited  a coup 
let,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 


“ Dir  Vrnrlum  jaert  hnc,  p-itriam  qux  /*rerf»  rr  tmlans, 
Aery? Ira,  dreus,  emsum  ptrdtdil,  otqit  ra/.ut.” 


Note  [B.] — Petrarch  os  the  Conspiracy  ok  Ma- 
rino Faliero.1 

“At.  giovnne  Doge  Andrea  Dandoto  sneeetldte  nn  vec- 
chio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  nl  timone  della  reputihhru.  ma 
seinpre  pruna  di  quel, die  faeea  d’ unpn  a lui,  ed  alia  palria: 
egli  e Marino  Faliero,  per-onaggio  a me  nolo  ja  r aulicndi- 
mestichezza.  Falsa  era  l‘  opinion©  intorno  a lui.  giacche 
egli  si  mostrb  formiopiii  di  corraggio,  cite  di  senno.  Non 
pigo  della  pruna  dig  rut  a,  entri>  con  sim-tro  im  dc  nel  pub- 
ob co  Palazzo ; imperciocche  questo  Doge  de  N eiu  i.magi*- 
trato  sacro  in  tiitli  i scroll,  die  dagli  aniichi  fii  -i  mpre  ven- 
erato  quid  nunie  in  quell*  cilia,  *altr*  jen  fn  di  collatonel 
vestibolo  dell*  istesso  I’nlazzo.  Iiiscorrerei  fin  dal  pnnei- 
pio  le  cause  di  un  tale  eyrento,  e msi  vano.  ed  amhigiio 
non  ne  fosse  il  grido.  Ness  uno  perfi  lo  s©u>a.  min  offer- 
mano,  rhe  egli  uhhia  voluto  catigiar  quale  ho  cosa  m 11*  or- 
dme  della  repiibbhru  a lui  tramandato  dai  niajrgiori  Che 
dcsnlerava  egli  di  pin  ? lo  son  «l*  awiso,  die  eg'i  abbia 
ottenuto  cib,  cite  non  si  concedette  a nos-nn  allro  mem  re 
adempiva  gli  ufficj  di  legato  presso  il  iv.nlrlirt.  e sulle 
rive  del  Itoduno  traltava  la  pace,  che  in  pruna  ill  lui  arevo 
jridarno  tentalo  di  concluudere,  gli  fu  conferito  1*  nnnre  del 
Ducato,  die  ne  cliicdeva,  ne  s’  aspeituva.  Tornuto  in 
patria,  pensb  a quello,  cui  nessuno  non  |*ose  m elite  l/iatn- 
mai.  e soffri  quello,  die  a niuno  accadile  mai  di  soilrire; 
giacche  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e diuinssuno,  i*  bollis- 
simo  infra  tuitt  quelli,  die  lo  vidi,  ove  i suoi  antenati  ave- 
vano  rieeruii  grandissirm  onori  in  mezzo  alb-  pomp©  Irion- 
fall,  ivi  egli  fn  trascinato  in  modo  servile,  *•  spoghato  delle 
In  segue  ducali,  perdette  la  testa,  e niacclni.  col  propno  san- 
gue  le  soglie  del  tempio,  P atno  del  Palazzo,  e le  scale 
inarmoree  rendute  spesse  volte  illustn  o dalle  solenni 
feslivitn,  o dalle  ostdi  spoglie.  lib  noiato  il  luoco,  ora  noto 
il  tempo  ■ e 1*  an  nodrl  Natale  di  Cnsto  1355,  in  ii  giomo 
lit  d*  April©.  8i  alto  e il  grido  sparse,  die  w alcuuo  esa- 
minerii  In  disciplina.  e le  coslumanze  «h  quHIn  cilia,  e 
quanto  mutam'ento  di  cose  vengn  ini  mice  into  dalia  aiorte  di 
un  sol  uorno  (qimntuiique  molii  altri,  Come  narraiio.  essen- 
ilo  complin,  o subirono  1*  istesso  su]>plicio,  o In  uspctinno) 
si  accorgeni.  die  nulla  dt  pm  graidc  ai  venue  ai  nostri 
tempi  nclla  Italia.  Tu  forse  qm  attend  ii  mio  gmdizio: 
assolvo  il  po|K>ln,  se  credere  alia  fama.  bench**  abbia  potato 
e oa-ligare  pm  iintcmente.  e COD  maggior  doicezza  w inii- 
care  il  suo  uolore  : ma  non  cosi  faciluiente,  si  modem  un’ 
irn  giusta  insieme,  e grande  in  nn  numeruso  popolo  prin- 
ci|Hilmente,  nel  quale  il  precipitoso,  ed  insiklalc  volgo 
acuzza  gli  stimoli  dell*  irracondm  con  rapjdi,  e aronsigliati 
cfarnori.  ('oinpntisco,  e nelP  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro  con 
quell’  infelire  uorno,  il  ouale  adorno  <li  un’  inirolito  onoret 
non  so,  die  cosa  si  volesse  negli  e-lieim  aniu  della  sita 
vita:  la  calamity  «h  lui  diviene  sempre  i m grave,  perebi 
dalia  seutenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aj?**rira,  che  egli 
fu  non  solo  imsero,  inn  insano,  e dciurate,  c die  cun  vane 
urti  si  u.-urpo  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapirnza. 
Animonisco  i Dogi,  i quail  gli  succederano,  die  questo  e 
un*  esempio  posto  manzi  ai  loro  occhj,  quale  specehio,  nel 
qunle  veggauo  d’ essere  non  Signori,  ma  Duel,  anzt  nem- 
tneno  Dun,  ma  ouorati  servi  della  Kepubblicu.  Tu  sia 
sano  ; e giacche  flutluano  le  pubbliclie  cose,  sforsiamosi  di 


I [••  Hail  a c«pT  takrn  of  an  extract  from  frtrtTrh'a  L»tt»r»,  will  rtftr- 
#nrr  to  the  roni(iinicy  of  the  IN'ije  Marino  Fabero,  rcuMiiaog  l!  • |»)#»V 
cpiiituii  of  the  matter.”— Byron  />«•>,  Feb.  II,  leti.J 
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gnvenntr  m -xlest  j*simarnente  t privati  nostri  affari."— Leva* 
rt.  r*  ''  • >,  \ <>!.  iv.  p.  329. 

uif  li.iiian  translation  from  the  Latin  r pi *t let  of 

Pc i r.»rrli  | • i < • . • • l-tlv.Tliat  Marino  Faliero  was  u person- 
al  friend  <>f  Petrarch1*;  “antira  dimastichezza."  old  inti- 
in  i'  y.  i*  i hr  phrase  of  the  poet.  Sdlv.Thiit  Petrarch  thought 
tlkit  lie  li.ul  more  courage  than  conduct,  “piu  ill  rorragg  10 
clic  <!i  -eimo."  3dly.  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  tne 
pari  of  Petrarch  . for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was 
treat. ntc  of  the  pure  winch  he  himself  had  “vainly  at- 
temp:*--!  to  «*». iii-hidc."  4thly,  That  the  honor  of  the  duke- 
dum  w.-t*  cimferrc  ! upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor 
e&peftcd,  “rln-  tie  cluedeva  in-  uspeliavn,”  and  which  Ii:ul 
never  liceti  granted  t«>  any  other  in  like  circumstances. 
**  riu  chc  mm  -i  eoncedcltc  a nessun  altro,”  a proof  of  the 
high  esteem  m %\  i»  !i  ae  must  have  been  held.  tthly,  That 
lie  ha  l a icpiilatior.  for  wisdom,  only  forfeited  by  the  last  en- 
terprise of  In-,  life,  ••  m usurfiii  per  tiuitt  hiuii  una  falsa  fama 
iti  s;ijiieii/a.'' — *•  He  had  usurped  for  SO  runny  years  a false 

fan wisdom.*'  rather  a difficult  task.  I should  think 

People  are  generailv  found  out  before  eighty  years  of 
age,  at  lei-l  in  a lepublir — From  these,  and  the  other  his- 
torical note*  winch  I have  collected,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  M inno  Fa.iero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  mu  the  -urrcssof  a hero;  and  that  his  passions  were 
too  violent . 'Hie  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore 
tall*  to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  “that  there  had  been 
no  greater  event  m hi-  times.”  f our  times  literally.)  “ nostri 
ten i »».*'  m Italy,  lie  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  say- 
ing that  Faliero  was  “ on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone."  instead 
of  at  Home,  when  elected  ; the  other  accounts  say,  that  the 
deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  ut  Ravenna. 
How  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deride,  ami  is 
of  no  great  mi|<ortauce.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As 
it  is,  w Jut  are  they  both  ! 


w hole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scandalous  licentious- 
ness. Depravity  reached  the  very  bosoms  of  private  fami- 
lies. and  even  into  the  cloister;  and  they  found  themselves 


obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to  indemnify*  women  w ho  some- 
time-gamed  possession  of  mijiortaut  secrets,  and  who  might 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes 
might  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that  time 
licentiousness  lias  gone  on  increasing;  and  we  have  seen 
mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence  of  their  daughters, 
but  selling  it  by  a contract,  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  a public  officer,  and  the  performance  of  which  was  se- 
cured  by  the  protection  of  the  laws.* 

“ The  narlors  of  the  convents  of  noble  Indies,  and  the 
houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully  kept 
up  u number  of  -pies  about  them,  were  the  only  as-emblie* 
for  society  in  Venice  ; and  in  these  two  places.  .-<*  different 
from  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  colla- 
tions gallantry,  were  not  more  furbidden  in  the  parlor-  than 
at  the  rasmos.  There  were  a number  of  cosmos  for  the 
purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  prin- 
cipal pursuit  of  the  company.  It  was  a strange  sight  to 
see  persons  of  either  sex  masked,  or  grave  in  their  magiste- 
rial rubes,  round  a table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way 
at  one  tn-tant  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  tu 
illusions  of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a single  word. 

“ The  rich  hud  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  oirorniroin 
them,  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  com- 
pen-atum  in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  corruption  ot 
morals  had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just 
reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  ami  we  have  not 
once  seen  them  exercise  the  slightest  influence." — Dari*  . 
Hut.  de  la  Re  pub.  t It  Venue , vol.  V.  p.  Ui. 


Note  [C\] — Venetian  Society  and  Manners. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


*•  Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 
th  '-n  f'.im  the  plus*  of  lovr  to  smooth  if  o'rr  ; 

But,  is  i ts  st sad,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,"  Jkc. 

(See  p.  211.) 

“ To  these  attack*,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment av.oa-t  the  clergy— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  dPlcreut  const  ituied  bodies — to  these  enterprises  curried 
on  by  the  ma-s  of  the  noble*  agnin-l  the  depositaries  of 
power— to  all  tlm-e  projects  of  innovation,  which  always 
ended  hv  a stroke  of  state  policy  ; we  must  add  a cause  not 
lc»s  titled  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines;  this 
was  th i sirs**  of  rori  option. 

“ That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degen- 
erat'd into  <can<lal«*us  licentiousness:  the  tie  of  marriage 
was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those 
nations  where  the  laws  arid  religion  admit  of  Us  being  dis- 
solved. I localise  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they 
feigned  that  it  had  not  existed  ; ami  the  ground  of  nullity, 
irnmode-i  iv  alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with 
equal  lac.dily  b>  priests  and  magistrate*,  alike  corrupt. 

Til liv«»recs.‘  veiled  under  another  name,  became  so 

frequent,  that  the  most  important  act  of  civil  s-»cloty  was 
disco*  cred  to  la-  amenable  to  a tribunal  of  exception*  . and 
to  re-* nun  the  open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became 
the  otfi-  c of  :ne  police.  In  17*2,  the  Council  of  Ten  de- 
creed. ttiat  c*crv  woman  who  should  sue  for  a dissolution 
of  In  r marriage  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  judge-  m some  convent,  to  tie  named  by  the  court.* 
Soon  afterward*  tin  same  council  summoned  all  cause*  of 
that  nature  I a- fore  itself.*  Tin*  infringement  on  ecclesias- 
tical , nrisrlictmii  having  occasioned  some  rrmonst ranee 
from  Home.  t..«  council  retained  only  the  neht  ol  rejecting 
the  petition  of  the  married I perrons,  and  consented  to  refer 
such  cause*  to  the  holy  office  :ut  it  should  not  previously 
have  rejected.* 

44  Thi  re  was  a moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic 
discord  iHTRsioucd  hv these  abuses,  determined  the  govern- 
ment to  depart  from  it*  established  maxim*  concerning  the 
freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courte- 
sans were  banished  from  Venice;  but  their  absence  was 


Note  'A.]  See  p 287. 

> TAr  first  English  account  of  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  is 
I founded,  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
i S medley's  “ Sketches  of  Venetian  History,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

“Th*  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  pro- 
| longed  to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  year*,  and  these 
years  were  market!  by  almost  continual  warfare  ; during 
| which,  however,  the  courage,  the  limine--,  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  illustrious  Doge  hau  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his 
country,  and  increased  her  glory  not  !e-»  than  her  domin- 
ion. Ardent,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of 
conquest,  it  wan  not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari 
! had  obtained  the  Dogesliip ; and  he  soon  discovered  that 
1 the  throne  winch  he  had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness 
1 was  far  from  being  n seat  of  repose.  Accordingly,  at  the 
pence  of  Ferrara,  w Inch  in  1433  succeeded  a calamitous  w ar, 

I foreseeing  the  approach  of  fresh  and  still  greati  r troubles, 
and  wearied  by  the  faction*  which  ascribed  all  dinaytcrs  V> 
the  Prince,  he  tendered  Ids  abdication  to  the  senate,  and 
whs  refused.  A like  offer  was  renewed  by  him  when  nine 
years’  farther  experience  of  sovereignty  had  confirmed  his 
former  estimate  of  it*  cares  ; and  the  Council,  on  this  sec-  . 
! ond  occasion,  much  more  from  adherence  to  existing  in-  I 
sUlulioru  than  from  any  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
1 Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with  the  exaction  of  an  j 
oi  h that  he  would  retain  hi*  burdensome  dignity  for  life. 
To*,  early,  alas  ’ was  he  to  be  taught  ttiat  life,  on  such  con  ' 
dil ion*,  was  the  heaviest  <»f  curses ! Three  out  of  Ins  four 
son*  were  already  dead:  to  tliacopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  supjiort  of 
Ins  declining  age;  and.  from  that  youth’s  mtumuriinge 
w ith  the  illustrious  house  of  Contamu.  and  the  popular  joy 
with  which  Ins  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  Doge  drew  j 
favorable  auspice*  for  future  happiness.  Four  years,  how-  j 
1 ever,  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  that  w ell 
omened  marriage,  when  a series  of  calamities  began,  from  I 
which  death  alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  hi*  yet  I 
more  w retched  father.  In  1445,  Giacopo  Foscari  w us  de-  \ 
nouuced  to  the  Ten,  as  having  received  present*  from  for  i 
cign  potentates,  and  especially  from  FiUppo-.Marui  Visconti  j 


t*b  Aufu..,  I rev 


i of  M.  Sehlick,  Frtnch  chart*  d’sflhirf*.  Dinuttrh  of  . triei;  • fund  and  • 
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t Ibid,  iliipiub.  lln  AuftiM-  i tone*  tit*  opproOnott*  aj'pvlUliiMi  .>1  Canxmpan*. 


•pane,  writ  ihi #n*d  I*  lK*M 


» Mayor,  Dronptjoa  of  Venice,  vat.  aud  U.  ArclwiOiolt,  fitlin  « 
Italy,  *ol.  t.  ck.  t. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  offence,  according  to  the  law.  was  one  of  the  most 
heinous  which  a noble  could  commtt.  Even  if  (Jiaeupo 
were  guiltless  of  infringing  tlmt  law,  tt  was  not  easy  to 
establish  innocence  before  a Venetian  tribunal.  Under  the 
eyes  of  his  own  ruther,  compelled  to  preside  at  the  unnatu- 
ral examination,  a confession  was  extorted  from  the  pris- 
oner, on  the  rack  . and,  from  the  lips  of  that  father,  he  re- 
ceived the  sentence  which  banished  him  for  life  to  Napoli 
dt  Romania.  On  his  fnssage.  severe  *llnrs*  'clayed  him  at 
T*ir«tt! . an  t,  at  the  especial  prayer  of  the  Doge,  a lees 
remote  district  was  assigned  for  lua  punishment . he  was 
permuted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and  Ills  wife  was  allowed  to 
participate  lus  exile. 

“It  was  m the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  M50, 
• hile  Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
within  the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  that  nu 
assassination  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Hermolao 
Donato,  a Chief  of  the  Ten,  was  uitmlered  on  his  return 
from  a sitttng  of  that  council,  at  his  own  d«»or,  by  unknow  n 
hands.  The  magnitude  of  the  offence  and  the  violation  of 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Ten  demanded  a victim;  and  the 
coadjutors  of  me  slain  magistrate  caught  with  eager  grasp 
at  the  slightest  clew  which  suspicion  could  afford.  A do- 
mestic in  the  service  of  Giaropo  Koscari  had  been  seen  in 
Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  murder . and  on  the  following 
morning,  when  met  in  a boat  off  Me  it  re  by  a Chief  of  the 
Ten.  and  asked.  4 What  news  I*  he  had  answered  by  re- 
norting  the  assassination,  several  hours  before  it  was 
generally  known.  It  might  seem  that  such  frankness  of 
itself  disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime;  for  the 
author  of  it  was  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  prema- 
turely to  disclose  its  committal.  Rut  the  Ten  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  matters  which  to  others  bore  conviction  of 
innocence,  to  them  savored  strongly  of  guilt.  The  servant 
was  arrested,  examined,  and  barbarously  tortured  ; but 
even  the  eightieth  application  of  the  strappado  f.iile  I to 
elicit  one  syllable  which  might  justify  condemnation.  That 
Giacopo  Fosoari  had  experienced  the  severity  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s judgment,  and  that  its  jealous  watchfulness  was  daily 
imposing  some  new  restraint  upon  his  fat  tier's  authority, 
powerfully  operated  to  convince  the  Ten  Ihul  they  must 
themselves  in  return  be  objects  of  his  deadly  enmity.  Who 
else,  they  said,  could  be  inure  likely  to  arm  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  against  a Chief  of  the  Ten.  than  one  whom  the 
Ten  have  visited  with  punishment*  On  this  unjust  mid 
unsup|K»rted  surmise,  the  young  Foscari  was  recalled  from 
Treviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  his  servant  had  just 
vacated,  tortured  again  in  his  father’s  presence,  and  not 
absolved  even  after  he  resolutely  persisted  in  denial  unto 
the  end. 

“The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  cn  lured 
i had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  lie 
1 continued  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  was  now- 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  lus  family,  torn 
from  the  wife  of  his  affectf  >".*,  debarred  from  the  society 
of  his  children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents 
who  had  already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human 
existence  ; and  to  lus  imagination,  forever  centering  itself 
upon  the  single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other 
object  deserving  pursuit ; tilt,  for  the  attainment  of  tin- 
wish.  life  itself  at  length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
an  adequate  sacrifice.  Preyed  upon  by  this  lexer  of  the 
heart,  after  six  years’  unavailing  suit  for  a remission  of 
punishment,  id  the  summer  of  HM,  he  addresser!  a letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  lus  good  offices  with  the 
senate.  That  letter,  purposely  left  open  in  a place  obvious 
to  the  spies  by  whom,  even  in  Ins  exile,  ho  was  surrounded, 
and  afterward*  intrusted  to  an  equally  treacherous  hand 
for  delivery  to  Sforza.  was  conveyed,  as  the  writer  intend- 
ed, to  the  Council  of  Ten  : and  the  result,  which  equally 
fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a hasty  summons  to  Venice  to 
answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  soliciting  foreign  interces- 
sion with  his  native  government. 

“ For  a third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  Ins  son  ; for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  only 
avow  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  stale  that  his 
offence,  such  as  it  was,  hail  been  committed  designedly 
and  aforethought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  order 
that  he  might  ht*  brought  back,  even  as  a malefactor,  to 
Venice.  This  prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his 
judges.  Guilt,  they  said,  might  be  too  easily  admitted  as 
well  as  too  pertinaciously  denied ; and  the  same  process 
therefore  by  which,  at  other  times,  confession  was  wrested 
from  the  hardened  criminal,  might  now  compel  a too  facile 
self-accuser  to  retract  his  acknowledgment.  The  father 
again  looked  oa  while  his  son  was  raised  on  the  accursed 
cord  no  less  uan  thirty  limes,  m order  that,  under  his 
agony,  he  might  be  induced  to  utter  a lying  declaration  of 
innocence.  But  this  cruelty  wits  exercised  in  vain ; and, 
when  nature  gave  way,  the  sufferer  was  carried  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and  dis- 
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located,  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose  Nor  had  his  per- 
secutors relaxed  m /Anrj;  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  pa** e.l  in  pris 
on.  Before  he  euibarkel,  one  interview  xx.is  permuted 
with  his  family.  The  Doge,  as  fhinutu.  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  the  pathos  of  Ins  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an 
aged  and  decrepit  man.  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a 
crutch,  and  when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spake  with 
great  firmness,  so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son 
whom  ho  was  addressing,  but  it  w«r  Ins  son  -his  only  son. 

• Go,  Giacopo,’ was  lus  reply,  when  prayed  for  Hie  last  time 
to  solicit  mercy ; 4 Go.  Giacopo  miIhiiii  lathe  will  of  your 
country,  and  seek  nothing  farther.*  This  effort  of  self- 
restraint  was  beyond  the  powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  en- 
during spirit,  but  of  his  exhausted  frame : and  when  lie 
retired,  he  sw.  tied  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo 
reached  his  Cnndiun  prison,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
released  by  death 

44  Francesco  Foscari,  far  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  tt  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness, 
which  prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office  : 
he  remained  secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad, 
and  absented  himself  even  fioni  the  mi  ling.*  of  the  council. 
No  practical  inconvenience  could  res-i't  from  tin-  want  of 
activity  in  the  chief  magisiratc  . for  Hie  eon*tuui mu  suffi- 
ciently provided  against  any  accident u I suspen.-mn  hi* 
personal  functions,  and  his  place  in  council,  and  on  stn»e 
occasions,  was  supplied  by  nn  authorized  drp'iir.  Some 
indulgence,  moreover,  might  be  1 hone  I it  due  to  the  cxi  route 
age  and  domestic  griefs  of  Foscari . sir<;  Kiev  appe  u«*l  to 
i promise  tlmt  any  lavor  which  might  be  granied  would  be 
claimed  but  for  a short  period,  lint  yet  liter  trials  were 
in  store.  Giacopo  Iairednno,  who  in  l ie',  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  ihe  Ten,  belonged  io  a family  between 
which  and  that  of  Foscari  an  hereditary  feud  huh  long  ex- 
isted. Ills  uncle  Pietro,  after  gaining  Inch  distinction  m 
active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice,  on  Ins  return  to  the 
capital  headed  the  political  faction  which  opposed  the  war- 
like projects  of  the  Doge ; divided  applause  w it  h him  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  councils;  and  so  far  extended  his  influ- 
ence as  frequently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their  illusions.  In 
an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Foscari  once  publicly  avow- 
ed in  Hie  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pietro  Loredano  lived  he 
should  never  feel  himself  really  to  tie  Doge.  Not  long  af- 
terwards, the  Admiral,  engaged  us  Provvedil ire  with  one 
| of  the  armies  opposed  to  Filqqio-.Maria,  died  suddenly  at  a 
military  banquet  given  during  a short  suspension  of  arms  ; 
and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscari  were  connected  with 
his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  lus  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Avvogadori,  died,  hi  a somewhat 
similar  manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a legal  process 
i against  a son-in-law  of  the  l)«>ge.  for  peculation  upon  the 
i state.  The  foul  rumors  partially  excited  by  these  untoward 
. coincidences,  for  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no 
. more,  met  with  little  acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  for- 
| gotten  except  by  a single  bosom.  Giacopo.  the  son  of  one, 
the  nephew  of  ’ the  other  deceased  Loredano,  gave  full 
credit  to  the  accusation.  Inscribed  on  bin  father’s  tomb  at 
Sin.  Elena  that  he  died  by  poison,  bound  hunsell  by  a solemn 
vow  to  the  must  deadly  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  revenge, 

, and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the  uttermost. 

44  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano.  Foscari,  wil- 
ling to  terminate  the  feud  by  a domestic  alliaiu  e,  had  ten- 
dered the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  lus  rival’.*  sons. 

1 The  youth  saw  his  proffered  bride,  ofienly  expressed  dishke 
of  her  person,  and  rejected  her  with  marked  discourtesy  . 
so  that,  in  the  quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now 
conceive  lumself  to  be  the  most  injured  party.  Not  such 
. was  the  impression  of  Giacopo  Loredano : year  after  year 
I he  grimly  awaited  the  season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending 
purfMtse  and  it  arrived  at  length  when  he  found  himself  in 
authority  among  the  Ten.  Helving  upon  the  ascendency 
belonging  to  that  high  station,  he  hazarded  a proposal  for 
i the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge,  which  was  at  first,  how- 
ever, received  with  coldness ; for  those  who  had  iwiee  be. 

! fore  refused  n voluntary  abdication,  shrank  from  the  *t range 
contradiction  of  now  "demanding  one  OH  compulsion.  A 
junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliberation*,  nud 
. among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council,  in  com- 
[ piete  ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  needed, 

J was  Marco  Foscari,  a Procurator e of  St.  Mark,  mid  brother 
of  the  Doge  himself.  The  Ten  perceived  that  to  reject  Ins 
j assistance  might  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure  Ins  ap- 
parent approbation  would  give  a show  of  impartiality  to 
i their  process : his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted  ; 

but  he  was  removed  to  a separate  apartment,  excluded 
| from  the  debate,  sworn  to  keen  that  exclusion  secret,  and 
i yet  compelled  to  assent  to  the  final  decree  in  the  discussion 
of  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The 
1 Council  sat  during  eight  days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ; 

and,  at  the  close  of  their  protracted  meetings,  a committee 
i was  deputed  to  reqmett  the  abdication  of  the  Doge.  The 
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I old  man  rcrehr <1  lhem  with  surprise,  hut  with  composure, 
and  replied  Ui.it  hr  had  sworn  not  to  abdicate.  and  there- 
fore inusi  in.im'ain  his  faith.  It  v%  ;»s  not  possible  that  he 
co  iiil  ro-:-'M  , but  if  it  appeared  fit  to  their  wislom  that  he 
should  rease  in  be  Doge.  tliry  ha«!  it  in  their  power  to 
make  it  proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Urea!  Council.  It 
vtii<  tar.  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  Ten  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger  lardy  ; 
and.  assuni.jic  to  their  own  iiugalncy  a prcrmiative  not 
attubo  i'  l In  it  bv  the  constitution,  they  iliM'hureed  Poscari 
from  his  o.iiii.  i'.i  dared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to  hnn  a 
pension  «*f  two  i inland  ducats,  and  eujojm  <1  turn  to  quit 
the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  all 
his  property.  I.oredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  bnr- 
Jiar.nis 'ati-Mdion  of  presenting  this  decree  with  Jus  own 
•hand.  • Who  are  you.  Signor r inquired  the  Doge  of  an- 
other Ch  < i of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him.  and  whose 
person  In-  dnl  not  immediately  recognise.  • 1 am  a son  of 
Marco  Mcmmo.'  ‘Ah,  your  father.’  replied  Foscari,  ‘is 
iny  friend.’  Then  declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  most  excellent  Council  of  Ten.  and  laying 
asi  le  the  ducal  bonnet  and  robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring 
of  office,  which  wgs  broken  in  hi*  presence.  On  the  mor- 
row. when  lie  prepared  to  leave  the  palace,  it  was  suggest- 
ed to  him  ina!  be  should  retire  by  a private  staircase,  and 
thus  avoid  the  concourse  assembled  m the  court -yard  be- 
low With  calm  dignity  to  refused  the  proposition:  he 
would  descend,  lie  said,  by  no  other  than  the  self-same 
steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  yearn  before.  Ac- 
cordingly. si<p|H*rted  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traversed  the 
Giant's  Muif'.  and.  at  their  foot,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  lie  accompanied  his  last  look 
to  it  with  these  parting  words,  • My  services  established  me 
within  your  w.  it  la  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which 
tears  me  from  them 

*•  It  was  u>  | lie  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnox- 
ious; by  the  populace  he  hud  always  been  beloved,  and 
Strange  indeed  would  it  have  been  Imd  he  now  failed  lo ex- 
cite lueir  -ympathy.  But  even  the  regret*  of  the  people  of 
Venice  were  federed  by  their  tyrants' . and  whatever  pity 
they  might  seereiiy  continue  to  cherish  for  their  wronged 
gnu  huinunied  pnnre.all  expression  of  it  w as  silenced  by  a 
|iercmp(ory  decree  of  the  Council,  forbidding  any  mention 
of  his  name,  an  1 annexing  death  as  a penalty  to  disobe- 
dience Un  the  fifth  day  after  Tuscan’s  deposition,  l'ascale 
Malipieri  was  elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  pnnrc  heard 
the  announcement  of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  cam- 
panile. suppressed  his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a blood- vessel 
in  the  extitioii,  aud  died  in  a few  hour*.” 


REMARKS 

ON  TIIK  ROM  VIC  OR  MODERN  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  WITH 
SPECIMENS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

T%ete  “ Remark. en  icrrr  written,  in  (A*  tprin%  of  1811,  irA»/e 

Lord  ft,  n teai  residing  tn  the  Copuektn  Concent  at  Athens. 

See  p. 

A mono  st  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
fore  an  pn  e*  even  fi*r  their  books  of  religion,  it  i*  less  t>> 
be  womb  re  • ut  that  we  find  so  few  publications  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number 
of  tin*  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire 
and  el«e\\ : < :<•,  may  amount,  at  most,  lo  three  in. Minus; 
and  yet,  fur  so  scanty  a number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  nation  with  so  great  a proportion  of  books  and  their 
authors,  ns  the  Greeks  of  t lie  present  century.  *•  Ay.  but,” 
*.»y  the  generous  advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they 
assert  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  dispelling  it.  "ay.  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all.  ec- 
c.lesuiv.tcal  tract*,  and  consequently  good  fur  nothing.” 
Well,  and  pr*»>  what  else  cun  they  write  about?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  hear  a Frank,  particularly  nu  English- 
man. who  may  abuse  the  government  of  lus  own  country , 
or  a Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government  except 
his  own.  and  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  philosoph- 
ical. religious,  scientific,  skeptical, or  mural  subject , sneer- 
ing at  the  Greek  legends.  A Greek  must  not  write  on 
politics,  aud  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruc- 
tion ; if  he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned . 
therefore  la*  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern 


I J.  ••  *a  l*  (ibwnwt  that  th«  B»mrt  rt**n  »r»  no-,  in  ehrnno'orK'al  arOrr, 
feat  ftwn  i . • f » i. ir J at  a vtuuifr  from  atitnnp't  ibu*s  »no  Auuri«li«ii 

Dam  i*a  UVin*  cf  LmiiinlinopU  lo  the  unta  ol  Xlrkliua. 


philosophy;  and  :«  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks!  there  j 
are  no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a mm 
lor  scribbling  Religion,  and  holy  biography  : and  it  is 
natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life 
should  look  to  the  next.  It  is  no  groat  wonder,  then,  that 
m it  catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  wri- 
ters, many  of  whom  were  lately  living/ not  above  fifteen 
should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but  religion.  The  cata- 
logue alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
o(  the  fourth  volume  of  MHetius'ft  Ecclesiastical  History. 
From  this  I subjoin  an  extract  of  those  who  have  written 
! on  gener  al  subjects  ; which  will  be  followed  by  somespeci- 
uicusof  the  Romaic. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.* 

Nenphitus,  Diakonoe  (the  *«ncon)  of  the  Korea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  uid  also  some  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  hi*  death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moscopolis,  (a  town  in  Epirus.)  has  writ- 
ten oik)  published  a catalogue  of  the  learned  Greek*. 

Sernphin,  of  Periclen,  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character;  for  the  Christians 
of  Caramama,  who  do  not  speak  Romaic,  but  read  the 
character. 

Eustathius  Psalidas.of  Bucharest,  a physician,  made  the 
lour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study,  (\iipn  :) 

but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  nut  stated  that  he 
has  written  any  thing. 

Knllmikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople:  many 
poems  of  his  arc  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  Die  last  taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasiii*  Maccil on.  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Warsaw.  A church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pnmperes,  a Moseojtolite,  has  wntten  many 
works,  particularly  " A Commentary  on  Hesiod's  Shield  of 
Hercules."  and  two  hundred  tales,  (of  what  is  not  sjieci- 
fied,)  and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  cele- 
brated George  of  Trebizond,  his  contemporary, 
j .M Helm*,  a celebrated  geographer ; ami  author  of  the 
lunik  from  whence  those  notices  are  taken. 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  iui  Aristotelian  philosopher : his 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed  by 
the  modems,  (I  quote  the  words  of  Meletius.i  perd  rds 
Got  igvtiiriv  Kni  Sb'O^wrra  Joteros  'KM/iwr.  I add  further, 
on  the  authority  of  a well-informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so  ; 
famous  amongst  Ins  countrymen,  that  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  say.  it  Thucydides  ami  Xenophon  were  wanting,  he 
was  capable  of  repairing  the  loss. 

Mannus  Count  Tlinrboures,  of  Cephalonia,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member  of  that 
academy,  and  those  of  .Stockholm  and  Vpsal.  He  has  pub- 
lished, at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  luumal,  and 
a treatise  on  the  properties  of  iron. 

.Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanics,  lie 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  on  which  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1769.  Sec  the  dis- 
sertation which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantine  lion  published  a four-tongued  lexicon. 

George  Ventote;  a lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and  Romaic. 

'There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  and  Ko* 
maie,  French,  Ac. ; besides  grammars,  in  every  modem 
language  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  most  cele- 
brated —a 

Athanasius  Tanos  has  written  a treatise  on  rhetoric  in 

Hellenic. 

Chrastodoulos  an  Arnrannian,  has  published,  in  Vienna 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panaeiurcs  Kodnkas.un  Athenian,  the  Romaic  translator 
of  Fontenellc’s  *•  Plurality  of  Worlds,”  (a  favorite  work 
amongst  the  Greeks,)  is  slated  to  be  a teacher  of  Hie  Hel- 
lenic and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris  ; in  both  of  which  he  is 
an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a treatise  on  Rhrtoric 

Vicenxo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  *’  tit  rd  pu 
coft.tp&aoQv'*  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  KainaniM’s,  a Byzantine,  has  translated  into  French 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe,  lie  is  said  to  be  on  excellent 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a geographic*, 
work  lie  has  also  translated  several  Italian  authors,  and 
I printed  ins  versions  at  Venice. 

| Of  Coray  and  P sal  id  a some  account  has  been  already 
• given. 


1 TIim  fttui  in  Ml  taken  from  noy  pubbwiMn. 
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GREEK  WAR  SONG.1 

AW'TK,  irntiif  t<3v  'E.\XiJv«*»: 

9 ttatpot  rfi<  tdivi  ^X Otv, 
d>  tfttirwplV  a^iot  IKtiruiy 
too  p >1  > cwoav  rf)v  ap\//v' 

A?  xarptroptr  dri’flf/ui; 

rdi'  s,t’yie  ri)(  rupayyitof. 

’Ek<  iKtiowpi v xarpitot 
koO  61 itbot  aia\piv. 

Tii  o"Afi  «(  Xtffr wptr 

‘ f.AAlJjud.  dytOJity" 
rotHfiirai'  t\0pCiv  t6  aipa 
uf  rptS'l  iiirb  xoiui v. 

"Olh r cfoOz  twv  'EXXijywv 
ki>»-*-.iA it  dripttopiya, 

*»•{  1'iiaru  ivKoprrtapiya, 

Tiioa  Xrifitrc  rvaf)V. 

’or'  iji>  tfaoii)r  rijf  oaXmyyif  poo  ; 

ovru\0ijrc  oXa  dpno. 
rd V » it ni Arts'll’  Si/rttrt, 

Kai  ytxdri  rpb  xayrod. 

T<r  o~A a uf  XdSuijirr,  &C. 

Jimipra.  Erdpra,  rf  KotpncOt 
Pm-ov  A i/O'inyov  jiaOvy  ; 
{ibrrgffov  xp-ifi  ‘AOorm. 
eOppn\ny  xavrorin'jv. 

EyOvptt 9t)rt  Aioyyitoo 
ijutuui  roP  £ uKovorov , 
roD  i!ir|l)f  ioatyipirov 
tpaOcOud  «,j<  TOoptOod. 

T<i  otA.i  uf  X'lhujiUY,  &C. 

mQxov  {if  nit  O/o/ioTfjXijf 
rdXi'fiOi  aiirdt  *oor{i. 

*«(  roi'f  Ilioo.if  <i<^inu{i 
n ii  ovruv  Kiiru  KpnriV 
M<  rptuKoainOt  dytoaf 
{if  r0  Kiyrpoy  xpd\uiOci, 

KOI  <«,'  A/hji'  fll'/l'A/l fl'O f , 

{<>  ri  rail'  /Joiirij. 

Td  cir.Xa  uf  Xutfu)/if»>,  <fcc. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

F»»ffof.  "AyuXof.  uni  VdXXof  «crffii»oi'T{f  rijv  TCpti^ynoiv  riit 
'KXXu’Aaf . Kai  0Xhtorrtf  rfiy  iOXlav  riiv  Kardoraotr,  tipti- 
rpoav  fitr«a^«f  ini  I'p/mrir  tptXiXXpva  ha  »•«  pdOovv  riiv 
airlav.  per'  avriv  tva  prjrpoToXlrrjy,  lira  iva  0XdxpTliv, 
txcira  Iva  Tpayparivriiy,  Kai  era  rpotordra. 

Eirri  pat.  <5  tf.i X/XXi;iu.  r<5?  <piott(  ri)v  OKXaSiay 
nal  njv  <J-ruf)tycp>jroi’  rwi-  Toiiputiii’  rvftarrlav  ; 

*£>?  ratf  (uXiiif  ««<  vSotapobt  Kai  otbtipociapiav 
xaltwv.  TnoOinay,  yfiaiiiof  or^itovorov  Rootlin'. 

Aiy  lleOal  iecit  ardyoyot  ifthtav  ru>r  ’ EXXiji  wf 
rue  iXct'O/pvy  *>li  iru)  nSi»  >fit\oxaTpUuty' 

Kai  siuf  (Ktivot  axiOi  pcKor  hd  ri/r  l\ivOtr!*v, 

Kai  two  a tat  if  irwrctrOat  i<{  riratay  rvpayt.iv. 

Ka<  xaior  y/yof  wi  ictli  ioTtiOt]  Qtarteptror 
tii  T>> f ir otpiitv.  cvrapriv.  (<s  <c‘  £Xa  {aKoveplrov. 

jriSf  lii'  fMrairninirc  rrjr  tfiWTii  riy  EXXiida 
/Jadu  ! tlif  ?u«  oKiXtOpur.  wf  OKortin)r  XapzdSav. 
'QpiXit.  ipiXraTi  I'O'itr/,  cirri  pat  riiv  atriav  : 
fill  KfbnTtit  rirorpi  ppw v.  Xd{  rijii  arooiay. 

•O  4>l AE'AAHNOS. 

’Puiro  <iy«Xo  ytiXXot,  'EXXuf,  *ai  dx‘ 

^roi , uf  X/r*.  rdom-  ptydXp, 

rvr  t)i  aOXia.  Kai  ara(ia 
d<f>’  tfioi)  dp\iatv  i)  dpuOla. 


I A trulttion  of  thU  tour  will  be  found  tmoor  the  Occuionel  Pieeee.  at 


oor’  fipTopoT'Onv  va  ri)v  ^VTVtpxfi 
roor’  {/f  rd  xl'P0,‘  T’>v  MifyaBa « 
a£>ri|  trrnditt  rd  rixm  Kpn^ti. 
or6  yd  zpnKirrTovv  HXa  trout) rd^ct 
Kai  rtfri  f\ri\U  on  Kcpiiict. 
tlpeiv.  ixoi’'  \et  vSy  r»)c  tfiXoyfct t. 

Mil  oorif  ToXpi)<nn  i ij  riiv  (vth/W 
wdytt  trrdr  dlt)v  \wpl(  rtta  Kpiatr. 

Tin1  above  is  the  commencement  of  a lonsritramntic  satire 
j on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  an<!  gentry;  it  is  con- 
; tempt ible  as  a composition,  but  perhaps  curious  as  n >pe- 
I cirneii  of  Ilnur  rhyme.  I have  the  whole  in  .MS.,  but  this 
I extract  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  Romaic  m t lust  com-  ,s 
j position  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a version  an  insult  to  iy[y 
| scholar;  but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  wilF 
excuse  the  follow  ing  bad  translation  of  what  is  in  itself  ir- 
ddferent. 

TRANSLATION*. 

A Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  makingtherfuir  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
interrogate,  in  turn,  a Greek  Patriot,  to  lecn  the  cause  : 
afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a Vlaokbey,*  s 'lercliant, 
and  Cogia  Rachi  or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country  ! to  strangers  record. 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ! 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display’d, 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas’s  race  are  not  ye 
The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free, 

Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brive, 

To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  ! 

Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast. 

Who  conquer’d  anti  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost! 

Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 

The  day-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power ! 

Am!  still  w ill  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oil  shameful  dishonor!  the  darkness  of  Greece? 

Then  tell  us.  beloved  Aclupan reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  w Inch  you  cannot  conceal" 

The  replv  of  the  Philellenist  I have  not  translated,  as  it  is  , 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  w hat  kind  of  com- 
position the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I trust  1 have  not 
much  injured  the  original  in  the  lew  lines  given  as  faithfully, 
and  as  near  the  “On,  Miss  Hailey  ! unfortunate  Miss  Hat- 
ley !”  measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  l could  make  them.  Al- 
most all  their  pieces,  above  a song,  which  aspire  to  the 
1 name  of  jiootry,  contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 

•<  A taptnin  l>ol<l  of  Halifax,  who  bred  in  cotimry  (juani-ra,’’ 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  *0  KA-t-ENES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  GOLDONI,  BY  SPIRIDION 
VLAKTI. 

ZKHKH  K r. 

I7AATZIAA  lit  rf)i‘  riprav  roD  Ka‘  otwdey. 

riAA.  SI  Oci ! irri  rd  zapaOvpt  pot)  itpdrr)  »u  <i»ot<ro>  rr)y 
$wr!)r  rott  ai'pi/f  pOV  iiy  fieri?  urat  Hi).  hyBttoa  oi  KatpXy 
va  rir  (cyrpoxtdaw.  [E byalvtt  craf  OovXot  drro  ro  ipyaar/jpi.]  j 
IluXiJCffpi.  zit  pov  oi  napttKaXi  zotdf  lira t Iku  ti{  iKclroVf 
robs  Srrrfht ; 

AO  VA.  Tpif?  xpfioipoi  Sriptf.  *Eva?  b tip  Evy/rtoi,  b 
SXXot  b Kip  Mdpnot  NtairoXirdvo?,  Kai  o rpfro?  6 Kip  KtSrre 
Atarlpof  'KpblvTpt, 

IIAA.  ('Avdptoa  tif  airoi'f  hr  drat  b tpXapt not.  4i-  Sptat 
tty  SXXa(ty  iropa.) 

AEA.  Nd  Si)  l)  KttXi)  rit^T)  roD  kvo  Evytrfov.  [THiurraf.j 

OAOI.  N«  Of.  rd  if). 

IIAA.  (Avri?  «r«f  b drtpaf  pod  Xtap'n  nXXo.)  KaX^  dr • 

Op  wire.  Ktlpc  pod  rf)v  X°pi*  id  pi  cvirpoCivom  thrdrw  tit 
adroit  ro di  iftyraltt,  brrod  SiXw  rd  roif  xal(w  play.  [Oei? 
rbv  covXov.J 


S VUckbry,  Prince  of  WaUastri* 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


AOY.  'Ofli<r«4c  <r«if‘  [ovirOtopiiov  i-fxplicto »•  risv  J-ovXtv- 
I ri»  [Tiir  tfiirdsti  Airb  ri  Joyaerf/pt  rov  voiyi  i^iov.J 

TIA.  KWui.  s«pXi>i  sdpirt  saAqv  Kapiuiv.  civ  that  ri- 
Vorr<,  ||/x>k  ri)i  |5i  rriipuii 

OIT.  nia&atopat  ruf  ariOtiivw.  [Zvi •/pxfT**  f,f 

rAr  iuvrAt  rrjj.) 

[*Arr«i  rd  iraflu’fti'fla  tCh-  Airdfutv  ^a/ioirai  0X01.  iirob 
tttiKiU  wrrai  ii*«  rA  TOnir/ii  trvyxiopfvoi.  ei<)  rip  ; 

rf)»  HAifriiia,  , 

tui  mutI  uvr&i  i'ii\ m *i>f  3/An  rd  n/c  1 

EYI*.  Oyt.  er«<lijT(, 

MAP.  Mi>  . . 

AKA.  Zitas.  v'vyr  dv’  /rii 

11 A A Du/Afft.  jLtfua.  f^rfyw  dwd  rib  ffrtW,  i A/- 
air«'n’  S«X<t  ri|r  a «o\ot9'io n pi  t6  avaO'i,  nl  b F.t’y.  tAv 
fia  vrd.)  I 

TPA.  [Mi  fill  Iliro  pi  £«yl  rl<  piav  ircryra  grjiy  ai?d  rd  , 
vapaOvpt.  «<ii  Qtbyii  tit  ti»  aa^evt., 

T1 A A . fEiynini  aro  ri,  ioyaarfipi  row  raryncrou  r pfx**- 
Ta(.  wrj  Qliytt  tif  ri  jvlil.] 

EYI*.  [Mt  affiant  <i,  -A  \/o»  rrpif  ha^irniatr  rUs  IlXrf- 
r>|Xi(,  / rat Ar  ii  fpav.  rrj»  *r<irnro/\fi.] 

MAP.  [F.bynivu  »'U  ufrij  tiyii  ctyd  AnA  rA  ipyaorfip,.  sal 
Qtt'yu  liyuitTui  ’ ItumorcN  lug*.  ^fiyc.]1 

Ol  AoiiAui.  |‘Ard  ri  ioyacri'pt  irifivovv  tif  tA  £«in,  rat 
*Xri o»>  rip  xoorm  .j  < I 

BIT.  ' M/iei  tif  riv  stnftif  0oirXitp/ni  art  r3i»  J j 

AKA  AScirt  rdtov'  SiXus  »««  tpSts  ti  tif  ikT,io  rd  i 

vrfu.  ' M»'  ri  <jimM  (if  ri  \/oi  rYrrrrfoy  rot'  E6y»-fav.]  , 

EYI'.  ‘0\i. /»«  yirotTit  r ■ri  c7aat  leaf  aXtjp6sanCof  Irav- 
rio i-  ri)j  yt-i.rirt,  auv.  xai  iyut  SiXtt  Au^t  »rr  t/o«»  Wf  (if 

ri  Lrrrpsv  nl/ia, 

AKA.  »'  w ipiror  rw»  SfX«  ri  jiiraroiwcijf.  [Kuiryp 
ri»  Kiy/iior  pi  ri  an-vO/.  j 

EYI’.  A/i1  <ri  ^Crt/fii.  f KaTiirf»/%ct  rd»-  AfatrfMv.  *«l 
rir  ihri^tl  t’ii  orpilii  iziv ui  rioor.  iroC  (ipiff*w»r«t  iiiotcrir 
ri  mrijri  ri/f  ^ufUtiroiiif.  cyb'.iiili  (if  airi,  rui  trwitrai.] 

TRANSLATION. 

Plat Iirla,  from  thr  Door  cf  the  Hotel,  en>l  the.  others. 

Pin  Oil  Gml ! from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I heard 
' mv  iiiisii.ind’s  voce.  If  he  is  here,  I have  amved  m time 
I to  make  him  ashamed,  f A K-ronl  enters  from  fAr  Shop. j ' 

I Bov.  tell  me.  pray,  who  are  in  those  chambers. 

I .we.  Three  yeiiilernen  one,  Stsnor  Eugenio  ; the  other, 
Bicnor  Mrirtio,  the  Neapolitan  , and  the  third,  ray  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  Ardenli.  , . . . , 

pin.  Klauumo  i.i  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has  changed 
his  name.  , , . . , 

/.ran  ,l.  r.  f tnrttM  drinking.)  Ixmg  lire  the  good  fortune  of 
Signor  Eugenio.  ...  ,,  T 

1 7*Ar  whole  company.  Long  live.  Ac. J (Literally,  No  sii. 
ra  C#,  M«v  he  live.) 

p i.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  \Tn  the  Serrj 
Mv  good  man.  do  me  the  favor  to  accompany  me  above  to 
tlm-e  gentlemen  : I have  some  business. 

Sem.  At  vour  commands.  I An*.]  The  old  office  of  us 
wallers.  [He  goes  out  of  the  C,«mtng-H<mseA 

Rm, -t oho  [T«>  Victoria  on  another  part  of  thr  Stags.  1 Cour- 
age. courage,  lie  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Yirfona.  I led  as  if  About  to  die.  [Leaning  on  htm  as  if 
f mating.)  . . , 

[ pram  the  itin,l  ‘ws  above  all  withtn  are  seen  rising  from 
table  in  confusion  : Leander  starts  at  thr  sight  of  Plat- 
zida,  end  appears  hy  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life. J 
No.  stop  

Martin.  Don’t  atlempt 

LmnJer.  Away,  fly  from  hence  ! 

Pin.  Help!  help!  [Flies  down  the  stairs,  Leander  a//r*n^t- 
ing  In  follow  with  his  sward.  Eugenio  Auidfr*  Aim.] 

(Trapolo,  with  a plate  of  in rnl,  leaps  over  the  balcony  from 
the  window , and  runs  into  the  I offer- House.]  . 

[ riatTU'lA  rum  out  of  the  darning- House,  and  takes  shelter  in 
I the  Hotel  ] 

| , Marllo  steals  softly  out  of  f*r  Gaming--  House,  and  goes  off,  I 


egrlaiming  “ Rtimores  fuge.”  TW  Servants  from  the.  laming- 
House  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut  the  door.] 

[ Victoria  rrm  at  ns  in  the  Coffee-House  assisted  by  Uidolpho.] 
[ Leander,  sieord  in  howl,  oppeinlt  Eugenio,  es,  iatmt,  Give 
way— I will  enter  that  Hotel.)  • 

Fugrmo.  No,  that  shall  never  tie.  You  arc  a scoundrel 
to  your  wife,  and  I will  defend  her  to  the  lust  drop  of  iuy 
blood. 

Lrnndrr.  I will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [Menacing 
With  hi s sieord.J 

Eugrnto.  I fear  you  not.  [Hr  titlarks  Leander,  and  makrs 
htm  give  bark  so  much,  that,  finding  thr  door  of  the  danemf 
girPs  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through,  nml  so  fmiakts.p 


AlA’AOrOI  OIK1AKOI.  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES 


Aid  vd  {i7T/«r»?f  era  wpaypa. 

Zaf  irapciKuXw,  6dairf  pt  <1»  opi- 
l ,trc . 

♦fair/  pe. 

A'lii/fff r/  pi. 

IJtiyalvtTi  n't  ^ijrfioere, 

TiuO'l  llObf- 

'Sl  ispibi  pov  Kt'pic,  rapin'  pt 
uirnr  r>)v  \dotv 
'Ey*J  (rdf  napaaaXSt. 

*Ey<i  sac  tfopsi iw. 

*Eyw  oaf  to  y;r«  ^<*1  X^ei*-. 

*Y so\pctZnrtr(  pi  tif  tAcov. 

Adyta  Ipasrtsi,  ^ Ayd* iff. 

7.u i rj  pov. 

'Asoi^fi  pov  ifi'xb- 
'Ayavrirf  pov,  aspiCi  pov. 
Kapf'hsa  pov. 

‘Aydvij  pov. 

Aid  rd  ci'\-apicr^ues.  vd  adpvi 
Tipiroit/aif,  xai  ^iXikuIv  dt~ 
(fiNtf 

’Eyii  eas  tlxoptoeCt. 

Zm  ytuiolsui  \dptv. 
i Y.df  iTpat  lirdxptof  sard  woMd. 
'Kyi  IfiXos  ri  sedptt  pird  %a- 

fltif. 

Mr  i.tijr  pov  n]»-  Kaoiiav. 

Mt  sitXfiv  pw  tcapniav. 

Yd,  i7p at  Infxptof. 

Float  AXof  tHisof  oaf. 

K?u<ii  ^oeAof  ffnt 
Tanniraraj  taPXof. 

E7ct(  sard  iroXXd  tbytrtaif. 

IloXXd  vapdiioOt. 

Ti  ? \n»  Sid  X<ipdv  pov  vd  rdf  So- 
X tiata. 

Elm  thytvtsA  ( sal  tlvponfjyopof. 
A Ira  that  rpfror. 

Tl  SiXtrt ; rl  bpi^cu  ; 

£«i;  irapavaXu  »-d  pi  ptraxiifd- 
iXivQtpa. 

Xutph  arrfliTfdr/rrti. 

Yd<  ayas'w  #4  iX^i  pov  icapilas. 

Kai  /yi  bpnlta f. 

Tig^acrc  pi  ra if  rpoeayatf  eaf. 

*E %trt  rlvortf  vd  ui  spoor d- 

bet; 


To-ask  for  any  thing. 

1 pray  you,  give  me  if  you 
please. 

Bring  me. 

Lend  me. 

Go  to  seek. 

Now  directly. 

My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 
favor. 

I entreat  you. 

1 conjure  you. 

I ask  it  of  you  as  a favor 
Oblige  me  so  much. 

Affrrtionate  expressions. 
My  life 
My  dear  soul. 

My  deer. 

My  heart. 

My  love. 

To  thank,  pay  compliments, 
and  testify  regards. 


I thank  you. 

I return  you  thanks 

I am  much  obliged  to  you 

1 will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Most  cordially. 

I am  obliged  to  you. 

I am  wholly  yours. 

I am  your  servant. 

Your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

You  are  too  obliging. 

You  take  too  much  trou- 
ble. 

I have  a pleasure  in  serving 
you. 

You  arc  obliging  and  kind. 

That  is  right. 

Wh.at  is  your  pleasure  T 

What  are  your  commands  ? 

1 beg  you  will  treat  me 
freely. 

Without  ceremony. 

I love  you  with  all  my 
heart. 

And  I the  same. 

Honor  me  with  your  com- 
mands. 

Have  you  any  commands 
for  me  T 


1 A'y»:  Xam-iKof , hirov  3«X«  rd  (i*j)  $t<iyt  rats  aityxiatf. 
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tlpoarii(fTt  rb v lovXor  oaf. 
Hpooyivu>  rd*  rpooaydf  oaf. 

M * KiiyilTt  yiydXr/y  Tlyi/v. 
'PUJiuuv  f<  rtpi~niijatf  oaf  rapa- 
coXid. 

UpooKwootre  ley /pouf  you  rbv 
dpxuvTa.  rj  rbv  Kvptov. 

B tbaidictri  to v Ttui  riu  IvQvy ou- 
pat. 

BtSanbotrt  rbv  rid*  rdc  dynirid. 

Aiv  SiXu  Xtiiptt  vd  rail  rd  tiru. 

UpooKvvijyaTa  tif  r»)v  dp\6ync~ 
cay. 

II nyaUirt  lyrpooOd  Kai  aai  u«®- 
XovOa. 

’H(tbpvt  KaXd  rb  xp7°(  pun. 
'Ilftiipia  rd  ci  Till  you. 

Mi  jcayvtTi  yd  hrpiruiyai  yi 
r«i*  rbcatf  ipiXoppoobvaif  cat. 
QiXtrt  Xoi  ray  t>i  nayui  ylav 
ipXu6rpra\ 

'Yira'yw  iyrpuoOd  bid  yd  oaf 
bniKobou. 

Aii i id  Ka'yu  riy  rpooraydv  oaf. 
Aiv  dyaru  riaatf  rtptrolriotf. 

Aiv  iJyat  ortXtiuf  xipiroir/rt- 
Kof. 

Abrb  llvai  rd  KaXirtpov. 

T icov  rd  KaXirtpov 
Ex*rt  Xiyov,  l^irt  bln aiov. 

Aid  yd  ffcSatuaijf,  yd  dpriOiff,  yd 
ovyKarnvtvci if,  Kai  rf. 

Eivat  dXtjOiibv,  tlvai  dXijOiora- 
rov. 

Aid  id  ad<  etna  ri)v  dXijOtiav. 
’Oyruf.  ctC,>i  tlvai. 

ITo?o{  iyiptSiiXXtc  : 

Aiv  tlvai  xaaiif  dypiSuXla. 

T d rtorivu,  Civ  rb  nortvi*. 

A fyw  rb  vat. 

A fyui  rb  Sxt. 

BdAAai  CT(\tiya  Sri  tlvai. 

Ba'AAio  orix’ipu  on  £iv  tivai 

fry?. 

fiat,  yd  r)y  rlortv  yo\. 

E if  rt)y  avvtii'ioiv  yo> 

Mii  rqv  \<ui)y  you. 
fiat,  oaf  iyitiu. 

£a*  byvv ui  ujodv  rcyrjyiv of  av- 
Opuxof. 

Yif  iyvvot  Ixdvv)  tif  n)v  rtyljy 
you. 

Ill crcvairt  yt. 
fi yropui  ya  oaf  rd  /3rSauaoii>. 
“HOiXa  /iff Af  rri\>iya,  Sri  3i- 

A iri  did  TOUTO. 

M/)  rb xp  nai  dartii,saOi  ix°Pa' 
rtblrc  ;) 

OyiXctrt  yi  rd  oXa  oaf  ; 

•E>«  oaf  o/nAtd  yt  rd  oAa  you, 
Kai  oaf  A (yu  rijy  dXijOtiav. 

Eyu>  oaf  rb  (JiGatiiiyut. 

Td  trpofajrcvi  i rt. 

Td  txtrtvxtrt. 

La*  xioribui. 

II pixu  yd  oaf  mortboi*. 

Abrb  biv  tiiai  ibuvarov. 

Td  AonrOv  df  tlvai  ye  KaXrjv  wpav. 
KaAd,  KaXd. 

Aiy  tlvai  dXijOivbv. 

Eiyat  \ j.cvbif. 

Aiv  tlvai  rixortf  dob  abrb. 

Eivat  iva  xptvdof  yla  dr.irr) 


Command  your  servant. 

I wait  yoot  commands. 

You  do  me  great  honor. 

.Not  so  much  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  res|>ccta  to  the 
gentleman,  or  his  lord 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  iny  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship 

I will  not  fail  to  tell  him 
of  it. 

My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship. 

Go  before,  and  I will  follow 
you. 

I well  know  my  duty. 

I kno>v  rny  situation. 

You  confound  me  with  so 
much  civility. 

Would  you  have  ine  then 
be  guilty  of  an  incivility  T 

I go  before  to  obey  you. 

[mand 

To  comply  with  your  com- 

I do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 

I am  not  at  all  ceremoni- 
ous. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right. 

To  affirm , deny,  content,  tf-c. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really,  it  is  so. 

Who  doubts  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt. 

I believe  it,  I do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

I say  yes. 

I say  no. 

I wager  it  is. 

I wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  i swear  it  to  you. 

1 swear  to  you  as  an  honest 
man. 

I swear  to  you  on  my  hon- 
or. 

Believe  me. 

I can  assure  you  of  it. 

I would  lay  what  bet  you 
please  on  this. 

You  jest  by  chance. 

Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 

I speak  seriously  to  you, 
and  tell  you  the  truth. 

I assure  you  of  it. 

You  have  guessed  it. 

You  have  hit  upon  it. 

I believe  you. 

I must  believe  you. 

This  is  not  impossible 

Then  it  is  very  well. 

Well,  well. 

It  is  not  true. 

It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 

It  is  a falsehood,  an  impos 
ture. 


"Eyid  dorriioyouv  (lxnP‘irtva.) 
Eyid  rd  Kirn  did  yu  yiXdoio. 

Tj}  dXi/Oiia. 

Mi  apian  Kara  troAAd. 
YoyKarnvcvu)  tif  roiro. 

Aii'tii  ri)y  y-rjfio y you. 

Aiy  dyriortkoya i tif  rovro. 

Etyai  ovyAuiyof.  if  avytpdvov 
’Eyuj.riy  ciXui. 

'Ey<i>  iyavrubyoyai  tif  roDro. 

Aid  >‘d  avyfiovXtvOrjf.  vd  or* 
XaoOhf.  i } »d  diraif>aalonf. 

T t roirtt  vd  Kiiyuiyiy  ; 

Tf  3d  Kiiyiaytv  ; 

Tf  yi  evySavXivtrt  yd  Kay*  ; 

‘ Oxoiov  rpbceov  StXoyev  ytra- 
XliptoOi)  I'lycif  ; 

*A{  kayuytv  iri, rj. 

Eliat  KaXirtpov  iyit  vd 

XraOiirt  SXiyov. 

AivijOtXlv  tlvai  KaXirtpov  vd 

, ’Fyd>  dyaroora  KaXirtpa. 

| OiXtrt  niiytt  KaXirtpa  dy 

' Kipi'iotri  yt. 

’Ac  ijyovv  tif  rbv  rinov  oaf 

iydi 

E 7 vat  rb  tl iov. 


I was  in  joke. 

I said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I agree  with  you. 

I give  my  assent. 

I do  not  oppose  this. 

I agree. 

I will  not. 

I object  to  this. 

To  consult,  consults,  or  ro 

solve. 

What  ought  w e to  do  T 
What  shall  we  do  t 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 
do  I 

What  part  shall  we  take  f 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  I 

Wait  a little. 

Would  it  not  be  bettet 
that 

I wish  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if 

Let  me  go. 

If  1 were  in  your  place 
I 

It  is  the  same. 


The  reader  by  the  specimens  brloic  mil  be  enabled  to  compare  the 
modern  until  the  ancient  tongue. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. 


N iov. 

KtipdX.  d. 

1.  ’EIS  Tl}v  <5p\i)c  T/TOV  b 
A hyof"  sal  o Adyof  (jror  ytrd 
Otou’  kiii  Otbf  nrov  b Xoyof. 

2.  ’Eroiiror  nrov  tif  r/jv 

dpx’)y  ytrd  Otov. 

3.  "OAa  frd  npnyyaru ] did 
yion u rob  fAdyou]  lyii  t/eay  Kai 
X’op  if  avrov  biv  I yin  Ka  viva 
tlri  lyivt. 

4.  Eft  avrdc  firov  $uu)"  Kai 
a vat;  tjTov  rb  ifdif  riv  aiOpui- 
may. 

5.  Kai  rb  <piaf  tif  ri)y  oko- 
rtiav  ifiiyyt i.  Kai  ii  OKortia 
civ  rb  KardXa6t. 

t).  ’Kyotc  tiaf  SrOpiazof 
driirraXyiyof  d rd  rbv  Qtbv, 
rb  Syoyd  rot)  liadyyrjf. 


AbQtvriKiv. 

KlipdX.  n. 

1.  ’EN  dpx5  ijc  b Xbyof 
Kai  b Xoyof  )fv  rod,  rdc  Side, 
Kai  Otbf  %v  b Aliya*. 

2.  Gorof  IV  apxfj  xpbf 
rdc  Oidc. 

3.  Ildi  ra  di  a b rob  tyivtro' 
Kai  \iopif  avrov  iyiviro  oddi 
tv,  8 yiyovtv. 

4.  ’Ec  abru > 'anj  ifv,  Kai 
f/  yui)  ijv  rb  if> ibf  ride  dvOpib- 
vuv. 

5.  Kai  rd  $(of  i y rj J irvo- 
rltf  ifialvci.  Kill  q aKoriu  abrb 
ou  KariXaStv. 

6.  ’E yivtro  SvOnttsrof  dirt- 
oraXyivof  irapd  Otov,  Oroya 
abrp  1 wdnijf. 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCIIOMENUS  FROM 
MELETIUS. 

’OPXOMENO'S,  koi ii3*  Yrpuroti,  HiiAi*  nor)  nXovan*- 
rdni  Kill  ioxupiordrri.  irpSnpov  KaXovyiisi  BaiuiriKni  'A(li)»ni, 
tif  ri/c  bieolnv  ijroc  d Nao*  ruy  Xaplrwv,  tif  rdc  bxvluy  lie AiJ- 
ptoroy  t/Xij  ol  Orj&aioi,  ovrtyof  rb  idu^a*  dytOKii-pOt  ro ri  orb 
ride  'AcnaXdyKuv.  'Eravt)yupi^ov  tif  abrijv  rijy  HdAic  rd 
XapiT^ata,  rob  bxolov  ’Aywca*  tfpoc  inypwpaf  i\  or/jAai* 
ivbov  rod  Knatjivrof  Naoa  lx'  orSyari  r!)(  OtordKou.  orb  ro9 
ril>u>TooraOaplov  Aiorrof,  Iri  ride  BaeiA/uc  iiaaiAt/oc, 
A iovrof,  Kai  Koyarayrirov,  ix'ivoaf  ooruif.  ’Ec  yiv  rjj  yif 
KOlvif. 

“ Old*  IrlKbiv  rbv  ayvea  ruic  xapirrjalvtv. 

“ YaAiriord*. 

“ Mi; Cl*  ' KxoXXviyiov  ' AyrioxtVf  drb  Maid ibyov. 
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“ K/,ov*. 

“ ZiiXo;  ZwtXow  llctyiof. 

•’ ' (V^w/of. 

“ Novp4pio$  Noupiji/ov  WOi jvaiof. 

*'  I1«I>)t4$  indy. 

“ ’ Apqvlaf  AqpoxAioOf  O 176010$. 

" A v\t)ri/f. 

**  ’A*roXX6«oro<  ’AroXXoc'drow  Kp4$- 
“ A 4Xw4d$. 

**  'Pd4nriro$  ’Po/irroD  ’Ap ynof. 

“ hifr:ifuar,j(. 

“♦ijp/aj  ’AxoXXoCdroo  rot)  ‘t'ailov  A loXtVf  d. ri  K6pqf, 

“ K tOapipbdf. 

‘ Aitpf/rptof  Vlnpiitiiaxov  KaAxvbbyiOf. 

“ Tpayifi4<i$ 

“ 'Ivroxpdrqf  ’A ptoropivo-tf  ‘Piitof. 

“ KtdiiwiU;. 

11  KaXX/crrparoj  'K(axiarov  Ot)Ha7of 
“ Sartipiap, 

“’Apqyiaf  AqpaxAlov;  0»)6«io$. 

‘ ’Yroirpi  r4$. 

“ Awp'iOcof  AwomO/ov  Tupai'rirff. 

“ r!f>i»?rt)s  Tpayanliiv. 

“ So^oxXi?,  Eu^3«rA/ov$  'AOqya7of. 

" ‘YroXpi Tfif. 

“ Ka&pi,\of  Oro/wpou  Or^uioj. 

*'  Kwpudi&p. 

“ ’AX/(ui4po$  ' Apierruipof  hQqvaiof. 

“ 'T zoKjitrtif. 

“ ’ArruXo$  ’ArrrfXoo  'AO^raTof. 

“ OW«  iylxoty  roy  i/ipqrov  dyibpa  rip  bpoliduy, 

“ n<c<oa$  mvAr/ordf. 

“ AioxX r;{  KaXXt/i>}oau  61761110$. 

**  IluijiK  liytpdvaf. 

“ ZrparTiof  Ehlxov  0q6u7of. 

“ *AiXpa$  AvAqrdf. 

“ At 0*Xij$  KaXXipd/ou 

“ ’Ap/pa$  i/ytpbyaf. 

“'EiCtrrof  'P ullrrov  'Apytipj. 

*'  Tpuy<tfCd$. 

“ 'lrroxparqf  ' Aotoropivovf  'Piltof. 

“ Ku>puiXd$. 

“ KaXXiorpnrpf  ’E(axforov  Oi;6uio$. 

“ Td  irtvlxta. 

“ KblpUldliP  IloieCCjV. 

“ ’AX/(itr/pof  ’ApcorcWo$  'AOqvaiof." 

“ ’Ep  ^ rp  mp£  htpixif. 

“ Mim/ru  ao^oyr o$  dyuuoOir/ojro?  t4p 
" Xaptrtlatnv,  tbapt Aorta  rdyrotv  o7  rwcdz  /«*4»W  *4 
**  x<»P‘r<fr«a. 

4‘  EnAriyxrdf. 

“ ♦fX«po$  'l*cX/pu>  ’AH  >vcio$. 

’*  Kdpow< 

“ ElpioCas  Eotxpdrtof  0t(6iio $. 

" floitrdf. 

“ M4«ra>p  Mijf^opPV  •t>wir<m6$. 

" 'Patf'Cvidf. 

“ Kpdriop  KXtaipoc  Ot/Snof. 

•*  Aw \ttrdf. 

“ rjcpiymif  'UpaxAtl/ao  Kot'Cixpi^f. 

**  AirWv4d$. 

" Aapqvirof  rXaixw  'Apyioc. 

“ KtOapicraf. 

* 1 Aaparpof  r ApaAuiat  AtoAtvf  a?d  Movplva(i 
*’  Tpi7yncv6<$. 

“ ’AcxXuirtddiopot  MauOtrfo  Tapapripd$. 

“ Kwpatw^iJp. 

“ Ni<c<5<7rparo(  ifiXoarporu  OeiUtiof. 

“ Ta  inulxtia  H<ipaivi6(. 

“E wnpx»s  ‘Hpo^ru  Kopi*)Pi6<.” 

'Ex  iXXip  A tOu. 

‘ M6oi_-^o{  rioXwxo4rou{  ‘lupwpvpo;  Xioyfruvoc  Sv&ptool  x°* 
‘ p(iy«ifff<i  r<{  nKiieoyrif  dioyvoov  du'Oqxay  rlpuyos  ipxowroj 
* d iX/oproj  xXioi  d^upro;  dX«riaWnoj." 

’Ep  Irioo)  AiOip. 

“ Swi  dpx&>  apx0!’70f.  pm  if  StiXowflfw,  dpx*  <*>f  E(!St»- 

“ Xi  up\u!tip4i  fiun.'iu  05  iriiuKa  dr:0  rds  covyypaQH 


“ viia  r&y  ro\tpdo\u> p,  rrj  rip  *arnTra'u>p.  difXiptpof  rA{ 
“ ooiyypa^uif  r«{  Ktjiiraf  rap  tvflpSya.  xq  tpi&tav  xi)  ran- 

“ x\t7 P *i)  ripAptidov  <fm ixllaS.  «r)  iupor(^t7y  Avaiid- 

“ pot,  XT)  cloivcoy  Ka<piooXwu>  xqpotyc7a  xdr  To  l^n^ippa  ru 
“ iapu, 

-Mf7vy£TMi; 

11  Supdpx<“  (tpxoyros,  pcuof  dAaXxopciiu  )■  dppwr  roXvpXftsj 
“ r<ip ln(  drifotxt  ivSutXv  dpx*0‘U,ut  <pvxi7t  aril  rdf  covyypa- 
“ t}>m  tA  KtiTaXiroy  xiir  to  ^a^iopo  ri  idput,  di  tAipivoi  rat 
“ oovyypaifidu  rdf  xlptyaf  rap  ewfiXoy,  xi)  ii<j>ooi<i  <f  ot xia{. 
“ Kij  ^(Jp  diaipi/piop  xatfHco&wpio  x>jpii)p/«,  Xwc(<)apop  oopo- 
“ 7jX(oj  sido  rip  roXtfi<ioxu>y,  x»)  rip  xnrorrduty. 

^7i>£H:/ES>^n0w 

“ ’ApYOPToy  (V  ipx°l,tl°  vUPrtpxw.  p(io(  ’ AXitXxopcylut,  iy  li 
“ p tAariq  Mtpo/roo  Ap xtXiiu  /.nidi  npiir-o.  'OpoXoyi 
“ EtfSotXv  jp  iXariq.  b xi)  ri)  rdXi  Ifi\0,.:ilu>y.  'ErtlAq  xtxo~ 
“ jxidTq  EwfiwXof  rap  ri)(  rdXiof  tA  fdiuov  a ray  xar  rdf 
“ bpoXoyiai  riii  nOiaaf  Svydpxat  dpxovroi,  pitviii  StiXovOlu, 
“ xi)  ovt  itjjttXirt)  airrut  tri  oi  W »•  nip  riti  zdXty,  dXX'  dri\ i 
“ rdvra  rcpl  ray  rdf.  xi)  droiccAarbi  rj,  s.iXi  rj  ix  l'TfS  7ij 
“ b/ioXoyiat.  (i  piy  rori  itiopiiov  \p6iov  Ew6(pXw  /ri  . opfaj 
“ fri  drtTTnpa  floated,  aoi  p Irirwj  /(a  xar  it)  f pi  xari 
“ rpuSdrof  trot-y  ijyvf  <ipx«  T<*>  Xpd»«i)  & tnavrof  i ptri 

“ ■Swivjpxop  upx'ura  #px«pf>«wj  draypatpiebt)  li  Lt&wXay 
“ <car’  h taVToy  Ixaorav  ndp  r&r  Titplny  x f)  ril  idputy  cTp  rdrt 
“ xaB/iara  rip  rpoftdrwv,  xi/  rip  fiyCty,  xi)  r<5r  flov&y.  *ij 
“ rip  "rripp.  xrj  xdriva  daa/ialuty  Sixq  to  rXtiOof  pci  <iro- 
“ yprhpcoo  wit  xXtuya  T&y  ytypappluav  iy  ri)  eovy^otptin 

“ >7  lixartf  q rb  hiipiov  EwfiaiXpp  CyiiAu  

“ Xi{  rir  ipxoptylutv  apyovph o rirraodKoyra 

“ V.vSuXu  xuU'  txiioTor  irtuvrbv,  k>i  tokov  tyipirot  cpuxpif 

“ ra{  prii{  Ixdo raf  xard  pt7ia  top  «>)  ip 

“ rpaKTOf  cotw  roy  ipxopfyioy xai  ra 

’Ep  dXXocj  AtOotf. 

“ ’ Ayobotpa  abvQopoy  xa'P1-"  NOKYEE.  KaXX/rcrop  dp- 
<pdpiX*t  *«<  cfXXm.”  ’lip  ovlcpiif  E nypatp/)  tcoy  rtfiop,  4 
rpcDpa,  a /c  ^ptit  iroypd$opty.  oi  ruXaioi  rpaeiypaQov. 
Kai  rd  4(4$.” 


The  following  is  the  Prospectus  of  a translation  of  Ana* 
charsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Marmarotouri, 
who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EiAirm  TrnorPA«MKH\ 

ripij  roi’f  l v iptXoytyt7f  xai  tfaX/XXqraf. 

'OS 01  il(  fliiXla  rayrolard  cVrpvi^drip,  i)(tiipov y ricor 
tlvai  rb  xpftoipor  rf)f  ' ioropiaf.  It'  airijs  yuo  ifiipicKtrai  17 
r\(  op  )il)iiixpvo)iiyq  raXm6rt)f.  Kai  3 Cup  oil  rat  w>  ii  KarirTptp 
rjOi 7.  rpd(tt{  xai  hutxtjacif  ruXXup  xai  ItaifiSputv  EQiaty  xai 
rtr&y  toy  ri/v  pyfjpqy  luauicaro  xai  Itaouuni  4 leTopixi) 
Ait/yqeif  tif  aiiia  rip  a~uyru. 

M la  Ttrota  ’EnerApn  (7»ui  tvarbxrqrof,  xai  iy  ravrtp 
att’aXipr).  4 xpuTToy  tirtii  dyayxata'  haT.  XoirXp  ,;uf?y  pbvoi 
pii  njp  ioTtpovptOa.  p4  i){ti'poi  rtf  ovrt  rdf  dp\df  rip  II 00- 
ybyoty  paf,  r60cy  rirc  xai  rid f ivpiOi/aay  lif  rdf  Ilur pibaf 
pa$,  oirt  rd  fjOq.  rd  xnropOib/iara  xai  ri/v  itoixqeiy  rwv;  rAv 
iputrfioaiptv  roiif  ' AXXoytvuf,  niivpovy  yd  pdf  butcovy  Ox«ptf* 
pop  ioropixibf  rqy  apxby  xai  rqy  rpboloy  rir  rboy6io>v  paf, 
dXXd  xai  ToroypatfxxCbf  paf  ltl\yovv  rdf3iatif  ridy  Ibirjof/up 
paf , xai  oloyti  xnpayotyol  yivipcxoi  pi  roi'f  ytotypatf) txovf  rip 
II/paxa$,  pdf  Xiyovv.  lei  cipac  at  'AUfjrat.  tldi  4 Sr dprq,  ixti 
al  Qi/Sat.  riaa  ardita  If  plXta  ilr<xc<  5 pta  ’E zap\ta  ari  rijy 
C1XX17P.  T otrof  laxobApqei  rrj p play  rbXiv,  ixtiiai  ri)y  aXXqr 
xai  t(.  ripoe/ri  dv  iputriiaioptv  uurowf  rof’t  p 4 'EXX»7PO$  X(‘* 
paywyobf  paf.  rbOtv  IrapaxiiiiOr/cay  id  ifiptitYiaovy  dp\d( 
ritiTop  raX/iidj.  dpwrroor<5Xio(  pdf  irorpiiorrui  pi  avroi’f  roff 
Xi5yow$.  “ Ku0i$  b ix  XxvOlaf  ' Ai  dxapmi,  dp  liy  ittptlpxtT0 
“ rd  xavcv^piieupa  Ixuva  KAipara  rr/f  ‘EXXa'coj,  dv  4i» 
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‘•^^ofuiro  ra  A(iipara,  rd  t/Oit  Kai  rviif  Nrfpouc  rdf  ’EXXiJ- 
“ vuv,  ifOtXt  ptiifl  Ext <di/S  *«1  rA  Srofi u xuj  ri  rpiiypa'  ovrut 
" xni  & fa'i fi(Wt  'larpi;.  av  iiv  ipdiihn >t  rri  roi*  ' IrxoKpdnvs. 
“ tftrrar*  rd  rpo\w*ii«i|  tif  ritv  ri\mv  rov.  ‘Kv  b t¥ 
“ 4giv  Nopo&frqf  Mr  intrust  vd  ro5  LMAwitip.  At'«ro6pyov,  Kai 
“ Ilirraxofl,  Me  iMvara  rd  ptOprap  Kai  id  xaXiroyi/fli?  rd 
“Jftf  rdr  'OgoyrM&r  row'  ar  6 'Pfirotp  My  irntOl^ro  rd< 
“ Ivipp.tMiaf  *ai  rov<  \ufiiti nofif  < rob  Sr/puoOi »oti(,  <’ /*■ 
“ irtpyafotv  tif  rdf  (fn^dc  rwe  attviarwr  row.  'Ar  h N/«{ 
**  *A  r,i\.ip<n<.  o Kt'ouij  *A($ii(  Baa/luXu^um  ilV  dity/iuffurf 
**  pi  pcydXi/v/rtporXv  xai  <rc/^ir  rot>$  rXfov  iyKpfrovs  avyypa- 
*'  rir'EAX^rwr.  i^tpti  •iur  niirov < curd  /idOitf  /iri  rpf'i*otra 

Aria  crq.  Air  ^£.V(i  ifvpdrp  r.itfriff  r^r  irrjB?  'EXA^rwr 
*'  'I-TTop/.if  rov.  J?rc$  riifli/iyjfcii  row  Sfav  ' .\va\iSpettoi  rap' 
“airwt  roocujtofiiladff . mi  ttf  oXa*  rdf  EApwTajxdi  AmW«r- 
4i  roof  fttTtyX^TflgOn.''  Kai  l*  Ad  Xd>«.  «i  Xtirtpat,  av 
ier  trtpvay  e/a  roil*  Ilftoydiori  pas , ^cXar  «<rw{  trtgi- 

dipiotrat  /jara/wf  pi\«t  raft  >w.  At’rd  AV  ihm  Arfyia 
M.umaffH/nv  Ad  ri  ^iXoym'f  Ppaurot1.  iimi  A ^ XaArflovc 
I>, union.  Serif  iptriifnaat  riv  N /of  ’Atdxapeiv  row 
rdXXicow  its  ri  Ttp^axcof . 

"A*  Xoirdf  cal  4m<?<  5/XuijiCf  id  ptdf(u>utv  rijf  j . ctu( 
rdf  Aapirowr  Karo/dhofiiruir  br ow  iKupav  01  Baopaaroj  t'kdiot 
Hon*tiroati  finir.  dr  iriBvp Apt*  fd  ^iitfiwjm-  r»>f  rpdoAf  m2 
a£(i7ff/i>  rwr  (i(  rdf  T/^m{  mi  *Eiri<rri/jia<  rai  <i<  *a'0t  dAXo 
c7A»s  paOi‘;ctoi(.  Sv  t\uptv  rtotipyttav  fd  yviopioutptv  r60ir 
Kar>tyiptda,  Kai  iroiovs  Savpatrrovf  Kai  ptyiiXovf  Jtvtpaf,  ti 
Kai  soayiroui  1/pSr,  ftv,  AV  yi  wD^o/iff . n\  catpdr  orow 

»:  -aU  oytici?  Saw^dyiwcir  aArowf.  cai  u»<  narffhis  srairoia* 
ffaSr  fia'incitdi  oitiorrai.  if  awn’ot/^w/m'  atrawri;  rpu!i#^«a( 
t/(  rV  fciWir  row  ^av/jao/oir  rwiirow  ovyyoiifd/iarof  ruo  N/ow 
’A  fa\dpo(iai(. 

'H/ttif  o ?r  a i frroycypapp/vai  $fXa(t cv  hertXfitti  wiffr’jiwf 
r^r  fitrdfC’ioty  row  B</>A»Vt*  riji-  card  rd  Aviaror  f/air 
KaXtfr  fpdatv  rUf  iSr  c«<2*  foaf  opiMnf,  Kai  iK^ims  ruwro 
fiC  tAc®»'.  S/Xo^iff  rH  KaXXiaricu  /it  rows  Fdaypa^ccows  Una- 
Kas  fit  axXdf  'P w/iatKtif  Xt(t if  /ycf  j^a flay /< /rows  tlf  tCiKdfiaf 
ypd/i/iara.  tr ptcn0(Vrf$  ir»  dAXo  ^aijcipor  cut  fip/i«k*i«r  c«s 
r^r  ‘larop/af. 

'OXor  rX  aiyyon/ifin  5/X«  y/rn  |i{  Tfyowf  $<Z<’tKa  Kara 
fil/ir/ctv  rijf  'IraXic»(i<  fc«5dff£«f.  ‘H  ri/n)  2h*v  ro5  iivyyprfp- 
fiarvi  that  fiopina  Crmi^fj  rfj{  BuVivs  Ad  n)r  rpvo(tt/K tjv 
ri r yfwypai/iicrof  Tiracwr.  'O  fiXoytrr/f  owr  £vicpo/nrr>)( 
t*/th  id  sAijoiiff?  (is  cddt  TApor  ^mp/is  Ira  Kai  Kaput  ratia 
tiKoe i ri)s  Bi/ffifS,  cai  rowro  \ioois  Ka/ipiuv  vp6 focir.  aAX' 
tfctiwi  AiroO  3«X(i  rw  mpa^oO?;  6 Tipaf  nizut/iirof  cai  it/if rof. 

'E^iop/ioi  cai  tiiafpat  ff  itaBudatri  'EXXrJimf  IlaiAf. 

Tpt  Ip  trip  as  dya’trci  i^iprtipiroi. 

'Itoi/n •£{  Mao^aporodpiis. 

AqpArpios  Bs»i/p0{. 

icipiti-oi’  Ilp«6/rus. 

’Er  Tpirrr/y.  r7?  rp^ri  ’OcrwAp/uw,  1799. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

A IIATE'PAMAS  b »n?  cTirai  tif  rows  oiVoaroi'S,  «(  ayt- 
atrBji  rd  oi o/id  eov.  ’As  tXQij  4 #afriXeia  irot'.  'As  y/i?  ri 
$/Ai?a«f  coif.  CuOuJS  f«S  rir  oi'-paiir.  Ir^n  cal  fit  ri)y  yjjv.  Ti 
tf-vptpai  ri  KaQijpipirbv,  Ms  p n ri  adpioor,  Kai  avyxiipnai 
pa(  rd  xpiriptf.  Kadis  cal  Ipfic  awy^fuipor/iff  rows  KOiutfitiXf- 
r«s  pas.  Kai  p^r  pds  <plons  wtipaeuif.  dA Ad  iXcw6ipwa/  pas 
dri  rir  voiirpir.  "On  /Acij  oov  <?ra«  //  fiaoiXila  it,  b cwra- 
piS.  *ai  ^ ^4{a,  (1$  rows  aiiraf.  'Api^r. 


DON  JUAN. 


Note  [A.] — Lettkr  to  tiik  Editor  op  *•  Mr  Graic- 
mothkr's  Review.”' 

I***  ••  Tf of  Author*,”  onW,  p.  S9K] 

Mr  Dear  Roberto, 

An  a believer  in  the  ehnreh  of  Enpland— to  nay  notliinp 
of  the  StHie—  1 have  been  an  occasional  reader  and  ureal 
admirer  of.  though  not  a subscriber  lo.  your  Review,  w hich 
is  rather  expenstve.  But  I do  not  know  that  any  pnrt  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a calcmnion*  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  w *.'ch  in  the  public 
inmd  might  not  only  have  damaged  you  reputation  as  a 
clergyman3  amt  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal . which, 

1 regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  an  the  ••  purity”  (as  you 
well  observe)  “ of  its,  tr.,  Ate  ami  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is  j 
of  a solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  inking  your  de- 
! ciees.  It  is  a charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  ; to  the  mind  of  a statesman, 
from  its  occasional  truth  ; ami  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from 
its  moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged,  then,  in  the  last 
line  of  one  octave  stanxa,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the 
next,  viz.  909th  and  910th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  ••  pestilent  | 
poem”  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  moneys,  to  eulogize 
the  unknown  author,  who,  by  this  account,  must  be  known 
to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nalure 
so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  w ay  of  refuling  ; and  it 
is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and 
/ believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  moneys,  of  which 
I wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  arc  quite  right  an 
denving  all  know  ledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  bv  all  the  , 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  anti  guarantied  by  the  veracity 
of  verse,  (as  Counsellor  Phillips''  would  say.)  what  is  to 
become  of  reader*  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not 
Jess  veracious  prose  of  our  critical  journal*  r what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  reviews?  And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  editors?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you 
have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  1 myself,  in  rav  humble 
sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  «t  the 
tragedian,  Liston,  *4 1 love  a row,”  and  you  scorn  justly  de-  ! 
terinined  to  make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  in  jest ; but  this  only  aggravates  lus  crime. 

A joke,  the  proverb  says,  “ breaks  no  nones;”  but  it  may 
break  a bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  hut  a bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  co- 
pious contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  w iiorn  it  may  con- 
cern your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  British  Review.  I do  not  doubt  your  word, 
my  dear  Roberts  ; yet  I cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a case 
of  such  vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substan- 
tial shape  of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition  ; and  doubtless 
would  have  brought  it  in  some  way  ns  evidence  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  tow  ards 
the  river  Thames. 

I am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take  these  ob- 
servations of  mine  in  good  nart : llie’*  are  written  in  a spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  tnan  your  own  editorial  integrity. 


IN  GREEK. 

ITA'TEP  //pit  b tv  roif  obaavoif.  ayiaoQ/irw  ri  Svopd  <rov. 
rfu\0iru  b ji'tatXtia  euf  yin/Bi/rut  ri  h'Xtipa  aov.  uffr  airpari, 
Kai  iri  r »>{  yJJ«.  Tiv  upror  f/pir  riv  iriovato v ii%  bptv  ofj/u- 
pov.  Kai  lifts  fair  rd  ifiiXnpara  npiv,  J»,  Kai  foiif  dfitptr 
rots  tya X/ra»t  ffuuy.  Kai  pi/  licttiyKiji  f/pdf  tif  rti/taepbv, 
dXAd  pi  ca t f/pdi  avd  roll  rotnpov.  "On  aoC  iariv  4 [iaatXua, 
Kai  4 ivnapif,  cal  4 ^a  tif  Toitf  aiiraf.  *A pt/v. 


I rMBo’.orn*,  Atif . fl.  1*19.  1 wimI  yea  » Utter  to  Robert*,  tigiied 
• Worl ley  Cl*i|i*rt*iek.’  whv-h  you  may  ptlbluh  in  wh«i  form  you  plamat, 
in  aurwrr  in  hi*  aniel*.  I Im««  hail  many  prt»oi*  of  in*n*a  aaajrvlny,  but 
hr  beala  all  in  (pIIt.  Why,  lh«  wolf  iu  ihrrp**  dothuiz  ha*  lumMnl  ii>l« 
the  irry  trap  P*  Lord  Byron  to  M r.  Murray.) 

I [Mr.  Ri  l<n»  i*  not,  a*  L«rt|  Bvr»n  urini  in  haro  luppoaeil.  a rlrrrr- 
man,  but  a txrriMer  at  law.  In  l‘W.  ho  e»*abli*bcil  a |U|Of  cai  oU  “ Tb# 
Loohrr  on,"  whrrh  ha*  unr*  barn  aiimiltrU  u>tc  lb*  follrction  ol  fin  i*h 
Kimafiata  ; an-l  he  i*  known,  in  hi*  pnfrMMl,  for  a trraliM  on  the  law  of 
Frau-Intent  Baiikrupiry.  In  18X4,  he  al*o  pubiiabed  the  Mvmnir*  of  llanuab 

1 [(^barta#  Phi  lip*.  K*rria(er,  <u  in  ihoae  data  eeUbrated  for  alua-Inah 
•loqueiKt.  8«i  th«  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  Ivu.) 
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I have  always  admired  you ; and.  not  knowing  any  shape 
winch  friendship  ami  admiration  can  assume  more  agrcea- 
l hie  and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I shall  continue  my 
• lucubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a monitory  lull  as 
i to  what  1 conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue  in  case 
you  should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused 
ol  taking  them  By  the  wav.  you  don't  say  much  about  the 
poem,  except  that  it  is  *•  flagitious.”  This  is  a pity— you 
should  have  cm  it  up ; because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing 
so,  you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignant 
might  entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  assevera- 
tion which  has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  “ was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves 
oy  selling  it.”  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know 
that  those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  inclhinks 
the  disgrace  is  more  with  the  purchasers:  and  some  such, 
doubtless,  there  are ; for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive 
selling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review) 
wi. aout  buying.  You  then  add,  “ What  can  ihe  critic 
say  I”  I am  sure  I don’t  know ; at  present  he  says  very 
little,  and  that  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes 
*•  for  praise  as  far  as  regards  the  ;io</ry,  many  passages 
might  la*  exhibited : for  condemnation,  as  far  as  regards 
the  morality,  all."  Now,  my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  I feel 
for  you,  and  for  your  reputation : my  heart  bleeds  for  both ; 
and  I do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  language  does  not 
come  positively  under  the  description  of  “ the  putf  collu- 
sive," for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  “ The  Critic,"  (by 
the  way,  u little  more  facetious  than  your  own  farce  under 
the  same  title,)  towards  the  close  of  scene  second,  act  the 
first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  ns  the  work  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
but  you  feel  yourself  ■*  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B.'s 
comiMtsilion.  ’ Why  did  you  ever  suppose  that  it  was!  I 
approv  e of  your  indignation — I applaud  it— 1 feel  its  angry 
ns  you  can  ; but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a 
little  too  far.  when  you  say  that  “no  misdemeanor,  not 
even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  labored 
impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a light  ns  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a present  by  the  editor  of  a review,  as  the  con- 
dition of  praising  an  author.”  The  devil  it  doesn’t ! — 
Think  a little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch.  In  point 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charily,  it  were  surely 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a bribe,  than  to  abuse  a fellow- 
creature  for  nothing : and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
parative innocence  ol  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  confronted 
with  an  editor's ‘‘acceptance  of  a present.”  I shall  merely 
observe,  that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  well,  but,  as  a 
Christian  divine,  I would  not  recommend  you  to  transpose 
this  sentence  into  a ttnnoti. 

And  yet  you  say,  the  miserable  man,  (for  miserable  he 
is,  as  having  a soul  of  w hich  lie  cannot  get  rid.”)— But  here 
I must  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis?  We  have  heard  of  “little  soul,"  or  of  “no 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  “ the  misery  of  having  a 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  a misery  under  which 
you  arc  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparent- 
ly of  some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you 
penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sup- 
posing him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  “ with  all  gentle- 
manly haste.”  Ac.  Ac.  I am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  some  thousand  nnles  off  it  may  he ; so  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the 
mean  tune,  perhaps  you  w urself  have  set  an  example  of 
more  haste  than  gcftlili  y ;ut  “ the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed.” 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  lloberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  sotno  degree  not  quite  ex- 
plicitly worded: 

“ I bribed  my  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British." 

I recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  w ho  ex- 
pressed himself,  I remember,  a good  deal  surprised  that 
you  had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  “ Saul,"  nor  any 
of  his  six  tragedies : of  which,  in  one  instance, the  bad 
taste  of  the  pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  re- 
pugnance of  the  principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance. 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  S.  being  in  a corner  of  the  room,  peru- 
sing the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  S.’s  poem  in  Italy,  or  ox  Italy, 
as  he  says,  (I  wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea 
a little  str*  ager,)  the  male  part  of  the  conversazione  were  at 
liberty  to  n.ake  a few  observations  on  the  poem  and  pas- 


I Whether  It  o*  the  Rtilith  Critic,  or  the  Ilriuvh  Renew.  againtt 
which  the  noble  lord  prefer,  »o  grn.t  a charge,  or  rattier  an  fncetioti,  on 
accuuiiMn,  wa  are  at  a loaa  to  daieniuae.  The  latter  haa  thought  it  worth 


sage  in  question : and  iliere  was  a difference  of  opinion. 
Some  thought  ihe  allusion  was  to  the  “British  Critic,-”* 
i olliers,  that  by  the  expression,  “My  Grand  mol  tier's  Re- 
| view.”  it  was  intimated  that  “ my  grandmotuer”  was  not 
the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually  the  writer  ; thereby 
insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  woman  ; 
because,  as  people  often  say,  “ Jeffrey’s  Review,”  “ Gifford's  : 
Review,”  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly:  so  “ my 
Grandmother's  Review”  and  Roberts’s  might  be  almost 
syno".ymc».s.  Now,  whatever  color  this  insinuation  might 
derive  fro.n  the  circumstance  of  your  wearing  a gown,  as 
well  as  from  yonr  lime  of  life,  your  general  style,  and 
various  passages  of  your  writings,— I will  take  upon  myself 
to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  asseit, 
without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  in  testimony,  that  if  ever  you 
should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  w ill  pass  through  all  the  pre- 
vious ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since 
the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of  sex 
from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  t^e  British  Review 
We  arc  all  liable  to  be  deceived  ; uiul  it  n an  indisputable 
fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  you-  >ourtial,  which 
were  attributed  to  a veteran  female,  were  a-  tally  written 
by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  i..ere  at  t people  who 
could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return  to 
the  more  immediate  question. 

I agree  with  von,  that  it  is  impassible  Lord  Byron  should 
be.  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  It  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  have  i 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other 
reasons  which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first 
place,  his  Lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author 
—and  we  may  believe  him  in  this— doth  expressly  state 
that  the  “ British”  is  his  “ Grandmother’s  Beview  ."and  if, 
as  I think  I have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a mere 
figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and 
sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no, 
that  there  is  such  an  elderly  indy  still  extant.  And  1 can 
the  more  readily  credit  this,  having  a sexagenary  aunt  of 
my  own,  who  perused  you  constantly,  till  unfortunately 
failing  asleep  over  the  leading  article  of  your  last  number, 
her  spectacles  fell  off  ana  were  broken  against  the  fender, 
after  a faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and  she  lias  never 
been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since  ; so  that  1 have  been  forced 
to  read  you  aloud  to  her ; and  this  is  in  fact  the  way 
in  which  I became  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  my 
present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to  become  your  public 
correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in  some  sort  ; 

1 like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all  i 
! unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  “ Vampire,”  o|  a “ Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.”  I 
“ To  the  Dead  Sea,"  of  •*  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,”  of  j 
tvlcs  to  “ La  Vnlette,”  to  “ Saint  Helena,"  to  the  “ Land  of  | 
the  Gaul,”  and  to  a sucking  child.  Now,  lie  turned  out  tc 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say  he 
knows  in  w hat  n spirit  of.  Ac.  you  criticise :— Are  you  sure 
he  knows  all  tins  ? that  he  has  read  you  like  my  (>oor  dear 
aunt  ? They  tell  me  lie  is  a queer  sort  of  a man  ; ami  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I were  you,  cither  of  wliat  Is  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  1 thought  his  style  ...id 
been  the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  hissenduig  you  money, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I heard  of  his  paying  Ins  re- 
viewers in  that  coin  ; I thought  it  was  rather  in  ihrtr  men,  to 
judge  from  some  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though 
lie  may  not  ’be  profuse  hi  Ins  expenditure,  1 should  con- 
jecture that  his  reviewer’s  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor’s. 

Shall  I give  you  what  I think  a prudent  opinion 1 1 don’t 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid ! but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
should  have  oeen  such  a correspondence  between  you  and 
the  unknown  author,  whoever  tie  may  be,  send  lum  back 
bis  money : I dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again  ; 
it  can’t  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article’  and 
the  circulation  of  the  journal ; and  you  arc  too  modest  to 
rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth.— Don’t  be  angry, — 

. I know  you  won’t,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  (lowers  of 
eulogy  ; for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend, depend  upon 
it  your  abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight,— that’s  a feather, 

— but  uour  weight  in  gold.  So  don’t  spare  it : if  he  has  bar- 
, gained  for  that,  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  u(>on  your 
doing  him  a friendly  office. 

But  I only  speak  in  case  of  possibility  ; for,  as  I said  be- 
fore, I cannot  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  would 
receive  a bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever  ; and  still  less 
can  1 believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an 
offer.  You  are  a good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a 
clever  fellow ; else  I could  almost  suspect  that  you  had 
fallen  into  the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anony- 


ita  while,  tn  a public  paper,  to  make  a arrioui  rep’r.  A«  we  are  not  ao 
seriously  inclined,  wo  *h*l,  U’urc  our  «har«  of  tins  accusation  to  iu  fate.**— 
Brit.  Critic.) 
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motis  wzg,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  hnppv  to  see  you 
savins  him  the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact 
is.  that  the  solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make 
you  look  a little  more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in 
all  probability,  and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good  ; for  if 
anybody  behoved  before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will 
believe  still,  and  you  will  find  it  not  less  ditlieult  to  prove 
your  negative,  than  the  learned  Purtridue  found  it  to  de- 
monstrate Ins  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  read- 
ers of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as 
you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you)  “ stating,  with 
the  particularity  which  belongs  to  faei,  the  forgery  of  a 
groundless  fie. lion,”  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a lilile  less 
••  in  King  Cam hvses’  vein.”)  I cannot  pretend  to  say  : per- 
haps to  laugh  at  you,  hut  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevo- 
lently making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  1 approv  e of  your 
being  angry  ; I tell  you  I am  angry  too  ; hut  you  should  not 
have  shown  it  so  outrageously.  Your  solemn  “ if  somebody 
personating  the  Editor  of  the.  &c.  &c.  has  received  from 
Lord  It.,  or  from  any  other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley 
Incledon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the  tav- 
ern to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the  reck- 
oning—“if  a maim,  or  ony  maun,  or  any  other  maun,” *  *c. 
Jcc. ; you  have  both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But 
why  should  von  think  anybody  would  personate  you  ? 
Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a prank  who  ever  read  your 
Compositions,  and  perhaps  not  mnnv  who  have  heard  your 
Conversation.  But  1 have  been  inoculated  with  a little  of 
your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  some- 
body has  tried  to  make  a fool  of  you.  and  what  he  did  not 
succeed  m doing,  yon  have  doneYor  bun  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  I 
cannot  find  out.  (can  you?)  I have  nothing  to  say;  my 
business  is  with  vou.  1 am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second 
thoughts,  he  really  obliged  tome  for  the  intention  of  ) his 
leiter,  however  far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen 
of  the  sincere  good-wili,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem, 
with  which  I am  ever,  my  dear  Itoherts, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Wortlev  Clutter  buck. 

Sept  1 1h,  If  13. 

Li:iu  Pxdtington. 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
1 forget  whether  or  not  1 asked  yon  the  meaning  of  your 
last  words,  “ the  forgery  of  a groundless  fiction.”  Now,  as 
all  forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a kind  of  forgery,  is  not 
this  tautological  ? The  sentence  would  have  ended  more 
strongly  with  “forgery.”  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of 
England  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment, 
besides  sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some 
meaning  upon  the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal 
criticism.  Good-by— once  more,  yours  truly, 

W.  C. 

P S.  2d. — Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  loss  of 
the  Review  1 — It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so 
great  an  expense.  Twice  more,  yours, 

W.  C. 


Note  [B.] — So mf.  Observations  upon  an  Article 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  No.  XXIX.,  August, 
1819. 

••  Why,  how  mow,  Hrcale  1 you  look  «..jTily.”— Mocbtlh. 

[See  “ Testimonies  of  Authors,”  No.  XVII.  ante,  p.  591.) 


TO 

J.  DTSRAELI,  ESQ. 
the  amiable  and  ingenious  author  of 
‘the  calamities”  and  “quarrels  of  authors 
THIS  additional  quarrel  and  calamity 

IS  INSCRIBED  BY 

ONE  ok  the  number. 


Rarniia,  March  IS,  19*3. 

“ The  life  of  a writer"  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I believe, 
to  be  “ a warfare  upon  earth."  As-  far  as  my  own  experience 

l [b>  Shoritlan**  conve-ly  of  •*  The  Rirol,.") 

* Blackwood,  *ol.  in.  p.  3YJ.  Lord  0.,  il*  it  appear*  from  one  of 
hi*  letter*,  a*cril>«.I  (shoufh  lli.jn.tly  .hi*  piper  to  the  tier,  l>r.  Ch timer*  It 

S A*  the  pu«3sr  *»•  curnilaif  in  the  pro*.  I take  thi»  opportunity  of 
tVMoring  it.  la  the  Quarterly  Rev.-w,  (rot.  xxi.  p.  3 CA,)  ■ pc  akin;  uici- 


has  gone,  I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition; 
and.  like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged  into  this  -date  of 
hostility,  must,  however  reluctantly,  carrv  il  on.  Ai  article 
has  appeared  in  a periodical  work,  entitled  “ Remarks  on 
Don  Juan.”  which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

la  ttie  first  place,  I am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  wri- 
ter assumes  tins  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  mv  pro- 
duction. He  will  answer,  that  there  is  iii.crnal  evidence; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be 
w ritten  in  my  name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this 
have  been  done  on  purpose  by  another  ? He  will  say.  why 
not  then  deny  it  ? To  this  1 rould  answer,  that  of  ail  the 
things  attributed  to  me  within  the  last  five  years, — Pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem,  Deaths  upon  Bale  Horses,  Odes  to  the 
I.and  of  the  Haul.  Adieus  to  England,  -Songs  to  Madame 
La  Valette,  Odes  to  St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  w hat  not, — 
of  which,  Ood  knows  . ever  composed  nor  read  a syllable 
beyond  their  titles  in  iA.bertisements. — 1 never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disavow  any,  except  one  which  came  linked 
with  an  account  of  iny  “ residence  in  the  Isle  of  Mitylenc,” 
where  1 never  resided,  and  appeared  to  he  carrying  the 
amusement  of  those  persons,  who  think  my  name  can  ) 
of  any  use  to  them,  a little  too  far. 

I should  hardly,  therefore,  if  I did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
disavow  these  things  published  m iny  name,  and  yet  not 
mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work . 
which  might  appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With  regard 
to  Don  Juan.  I neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  he  mine— every- 
body  mav  form  their  own  opinion ; but,  if  there  be  any 
who  now.  or  in  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, feel,  or  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
require  a more  explicit  answer,  privately  and  personally, 
they  shall  have  it. 

1 have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  what  I 
have  w ritten,  and  have  more  Ilian  once  incurred  obloquy  bv 
neglecting  to  disavow  what  was  attributed  to  my  pen  with- 
out foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  **  Uemnrks  on  Don 
Juan”  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself,  which  receives 
an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a composition.  With 
the  exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a few  incidental  re- 
marks, the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a personal  attack  upon  the  inqiuted  author.  It  is  not  the 
first  m the  same  publication : for  1 recollect  to  have  read, 
some  time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  “ Beppo.”  (said  to  have 
been  written  by  a celebrated  northern  preacher  ;>  in  which 
the  conclusion  drawn  was,  that  “ Chiide  Harold,  Byron, 
and  the  Count  in  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person 
thereby  making  me  turn  out  to  lie.  as  Mrs.  Malapropi  says. 
“like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once."  That  article  was 
signed  “l’resbyter  Anglicanus:”  which,  I presume,  being 
interpreted,  means  Scotch  Presbyterian.*  I must  here  ob- 
serve.—and  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  vcxigious  to  he  com- 
pelled so  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  thing, — that  my 
ease,  as  an  author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly 
taken,  or  mistaken,  for  my  own  protagonist.  It  is  unjust 
and  particular.  I never  heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was 
set  down  for  a fire-worshipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre ; 
that  IScolt  was  identified  with  Roderick  Dim,  or  with  Bal- 
four of  Burley;  or  that,  notwithstanding  all  Ihe  magicians 
m Thaloba,  anybody  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a con- 
juror; whereas  I have  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
me  even  from  Manfred,  who,  as  Mr.  Southey  slyly  observes 
m one  of  his  articles  in  ttie  Quarterly,  “ met  Hie  devil  on 
the  Jungfrau,  and  bullied  him  and  1 "answer  Mr.  Southey, 
who  Inis  apparently,  hi  his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfred 
exactly  followed  the  sacred  precept, — “Resist  the  devil, 
and  lie  will  Dee  from  you.” — I shall  have  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  but  Ins  most  humble 
servant  Mr.  Southey  — before  I conclude;  but.  for  the 
present,  I must  return  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some  extraordinary 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  words:— “It  ap- 
pears, in  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted 
every  tpeciet  of  sensual  gratification,— having  drained  the 
cup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  w ere  resolved  to  show 
us  that  he  is  no  longer  a human  being  even  in  Ins  frailties. — 
but  a cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a detestable 
glee  over  Ihe  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of 
which  human  life  is  composed."  In  another  place  there 
appears,  “the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  nnd  polluted 
exile.” — “ By  my  troth,  these  be  bitter  words!”— With  re- 
gard to  the  first  "sentence,  I shaL  content  myself  with  ob- 


dentally  of  fhe  Jungfrau,  I Mid,  * It  the  urerie  vh»'re  Lon!  Byrt>n*«  Man- 
fred inet  lit*  devil,  and  bullied  him— thouyh  the  devd  mual  hare  von  hi* 
ctu-r  before  any  tribunal  in  (hi#  world,  or  the  next,  if  he  had  not  pleaded 
more  feebly  for  himklf  than  hu  advocate,  10  a cauae  of  canonisation,  ever 
pleaded  for  him.1 So«lA<y.] 
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serving.  that  it  appears  to  have  boon  composed  for  Sarda-  ! 
nnpnltis  Tiberius,  the  Repent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis  j 
XV. ; and  that  I have  copied  it  with  as  much  indifference 
as  1 would  a passage  from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  j 
private  memoirs  of  the  regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply  ! 
refilled  by  the  terms  in  winch  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  , 
utterly  inapplicable  to  any  private  individual.  On  the 
words,  " lurking-place,”  and  “ selfish  and  polluted  exile,”  I 
have  something  more  to  say. — How  far  the  capital  city  of  a 
government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  thirteen 
ho  ml  red  years,  and  might  still  have  existed  but  for  the 
treachery  of  llouaparte,  and  the  iniquity  of  his  imitators, — 
a cilv.  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe  when  Lotidor 
and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians, — may  be  termed  t 
‘‘lurking-place.”  1 leave  lo  those  who  have  seen  or  heart, 
of  Venice  to  decide.  Mow  far  my  exile  mnv  have  been  ; 
” polluted,”  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is  a 
wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance  to  J 
overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men  : but  that  it  has  been 
“ selfish”  I deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  toy  means  and  my  j 
power,  and  :ny  information  of  their  calamities,  to  have  j 
assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay  of  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  substance  | 
—if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which  appeared  i 
founded  on  truth— if  to  have  expended  in  this  manner  stuns  ! 
far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and  clsew  here,  be  ; 
selfish,  then  have  I been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things 
1 do  not  deem  much  ; but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  compelled 
to  recapitulate  them  m inv  own  defence,  by  such  accusa- 
1 tions  as  that  before  me,  like  a panel  before  a jury  calling 
, testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a soldier  recording  Ins 
services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  ••  selfishness”  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  tnay  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  w hat  will  silence  and  shame  him.  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the 
place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny 
what  I have  asserted.1 

1 neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to 
sanctity  of  demeanor,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ; but  my 
means  have  been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratifi- 
cation, neither  now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor 
■ out  of  it ; and  it  wants  but  a wool  from  me.  if  I thought 
i that  word  decent  or  necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  will- 
ing witnesses,  and  at  once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  Eng- 
land itself,  to  show  that  there  are  those  who  have  derived 
i not  the  mere  temporary  relief  of  a wretched  tax  hi,  but  the 
i means  which  led  them  lo  immediate  happiness  and  ulti- 
mate independence,  by  my  want  of  that  very  '‘selfishness,” 

1 as  grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed  to  my  coniine! . 

Had  1 been  a selfish  man— had  I bceii  a grasping  man — 
had  I been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a prudent 
man,— l should  not  be  where  I nmv  am  ; 1 should  not  have 
taken  tlx*5  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
; which  Im  : fink  and  swnln  a gulf  between  me  and  mine  ; 

1 but  in  this  resjieet  the  truth  will  one  clay  be  made  known  : 
in  the  mean  tune,  ns  Durandearte  says,  m the  Gave  of  Mon- 
t tesinos,  •*  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.” 

1 bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
1 the  k*  •*  t have  ever  made:  1 feel  the  degradation  of  being 
1 compel. i ' to  make  it : but  I also  feel  it*  truth,  and  I trust 
to  feel  it  on  niv  death-bed,  should  it  tie  my  lot  to  die  there. 

I am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ; but,  alas  ' 
w ho  have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if 
' not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in*  referring  fiction 
I to  truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  charac- 
i ters  of  imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made 
: inc  personally  responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delinc- 
i ation  which  fancy,  and  a particular  bias  of  thought,  may 
| have  tended  to  jinx  luce  ! 

1 The  w riter  continues : — “ Those  who  are  acquainted  —ns 
I icho  is  not  ’ — with  the  main  incidents  of  the  private  life  of 
Lord  B.”  &c.  Assuredly,  w hoever  may  be  acquainted  with 
these  “main  incidents,”  the  writer  of  the  “Remarks  on 
Don  Juan”  is  not,  or  he  would  use  a very  different  language. 
That  which  I believe  lie  alludes  to  as  a “ main  incident,” 
happened  to  be  a very  subordinate  one.  and  the  natural  nnd 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  events  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  penial  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last 
drop  w hich  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 
full. — But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge:  he  accuses  Lori! 
j 11.  of  “ an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  his  wife.”  From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer 
[ has  inferred  this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  I recol- 
lect of  the  female  characters  in  that  production,  there  is 
but  one  who  is  depicted  in  ridiculous  colors,  or  that  could 

be  interpreted  as  a satire  upon  anybody.  But  here  nif 
poetical  sms  are  again  revisited  upon  me,  supposing  that 
the  poem  be  mine.  If  I depict  a corsair,  a misanthrope,  a 
libertine,  a chief  of  insurgents,  or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down 
lo  the  author  ; and  if,  in  a poem  by  no  means  ascertained 
to  be  my  production,  there  appears  a disagreeable,  casuistl 
cal,  anil  by  no  means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  so 
down  for  "my  w ife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ? If  mere 
be.it  is  in  those  who  make  it:  I can  sec  none.  In  my 
writings  I have  rarely  described  any  character  under  a 
fictitious  name:  those  of  whom  I have  sjmken  have  had 
their  own — in  many  eases  a stronger  satire  in  itself  than 
any  which  could  la*  appended  to  it.  But  of  real  circum- 
stances 1 have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the  seri- 
ous and  the  ludicrous — they  are  to  poetry  what  landscapes 
are  to  the  painter;  but  ihy  figures  are  not  portraits.  It 
may  even  have  happened,  that  I have  seized  on  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  tnv  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  l would  paint  a view  from  my  grounds, 
did  it  harmonize  with  my  picture : but  1 never  would  in- 
troduce the  likenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their 
features  could  be  made  as  favorable  to  themselves  as  to 
the  effect ; which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  “it  is  in 
vain  for  Lord  U.  lo  attempt  m any  way  to  justify  his  own 
behavior  in  that  affair ; and  now  that  lie  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  se<-  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen.”  How  far  the  “ openness”  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  “audacity"  of  an  imaginary 
character,  which  the  writer  supposes  lo  be  meant  for  Lady 
B.,  may  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation 
from  their  “ most  sweet  voices.”  1 neither  know  nor  care ; 
but  when  he  tells  me  that  I cannot  “in  any  w ay  justify  my 
own  behavior  in  that  affair,”  1 acquiesce,  because  no 
man  can  “justify”  himself  until  lie  knows  of  what  he  is 
accused  ; aurl  1 have  never  Imd— and,  God  knows,  my 
whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it— any  specific 
charge,  in  a tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adver- 
sary, nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public,  rumor 
and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady’s  legal  advisors  may- 
be deemed  such.  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  w hat 
has  been  already  said  and  done  I Has  not  “the  general 
voice  of  his  countrymen”  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the^ 
subject — sentence  without  trial,  and  condemnation  with- 
out a charge*  Have  1 not  been  exjled  bv  ostracism,  ex- 
cept that  the  shells  which  proscribed 'me  were  anonymous? 

Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public 
conduct  upon  that  occasion  f If  he  is,  l am  not  • the 
public  will  forget  both,  long  before  I shall  cease  to  remem- 
ber either. 

The  man  w ho  is  exiled  by  a faction  has  the  consolation 
of  thinking  that  he  is  a martyr;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary  : lie  who  with- 
draws from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought 
that  tune  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances : 
lie  w ho  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a term  to  his  banish 
meat,  or  a dream  of  its  abbreviation:  or.  it  may  be.  the 
know  ledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  taw,  or  of 
its  administration  in  his  own  particular;  but  he  who  is 
outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of 
hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo 
alt  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride, 
without  alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what 
grounds  the  public  founded  their  opinion,  1 am  not  aware; 

, but  it  was  general,  nnd  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine 
j they  knew  little,  except  that  I had  w ritten  what  is  called 
1 poetry,  was  a nobleman,  had  married,  became  a father, 
and  was  involved  in  differences  with  niy  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining 
refused  to  state  their  grievances.  The  fashionable  world- 
was  divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a very  small 
1 minority : the  reasonable  world  w as  naturally  on  the 
[ stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was 
, most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was  active  and  scur- 
i rilous  ; and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate publication  of  two  copies  of  verses,  rather  compli- 
mentary than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both,  was 
tortured  into  a species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty  trea- 
son. I was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by  public 
rumor  and  private  rancor:  my  name,  which  had"  been  a 
knightly  or  a noble  one  since  iny  fathers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  1 felt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured 

X [“  Lord  Brron  w«i  rrer  rtadr  |o  «„j«  ib>  diitrrurd,  and  he  a,< 
meat  uootteultilioua  in  bia  eharilica;  for,  beaidra  conauUrablt  luma  winch 
ha  (an  away  lo  applicant*  al  hi*  own  hotiw,  be  conttibuiad  largely,  by 

1 

. wpftf.jr  uml  monthly  allowance*,  to  per*on»  whom  he  had  ".trtr  *em,  and 
wbt,  a*  the  money  rVnclied  them  by  outer  ham!*,  did  not  t know  who  w«a 

j thtir  benefactor.*1—  Hoppiur.] 
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was  true,  I was  unfit  for  England ; if  false,  England  was 
unfit  for  me.  I withdrew:  but  this  was  not  enough.  In 
other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  oiuc  depth  of  the  lakes,  I was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  1 crossed  the  moun- 
tains, but  it  was  the  same;  so  1 went  a little  farther,  and 
settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at 
bar,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

if  I may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
gathered  round  me.  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I al- 
lude was  beyond  nil  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those 
eases  where  political  motives  have  shortened  slander  and 
doubled  enmity.  I was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres, 
lest  I should  he  hissed,  no j to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I 
should  be  insulted  by  the  way  ; even  on  the  day  of  my  de- 
nature, my  most  iiitunu*e  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that 
le  was  under  apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people 
who  might  be  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  How- 
ever, I was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing 
Kean  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to 
my  principles  : and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  ap- 
prehensions of  iny  friends,  I could  not  share  in  them,  not 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent  till  some  time 
after  I had  crossed  the  Channel.  Even  if  I had  been  so,  I 
am  not  of  a nature  to  l>e  much  affected  by  men’s  anger, 
though  I may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion.  Against  ail  in- 
dividual outrage,  I could  protect  or  redress  myself:  and 
against  that  of  a crowd,  I should  probably  have  been  en- 
abled to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  as 
hue  boon  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  obloquy ; 1 uid  not  indeed  imagine,  like 
i Jean  Jacques  Rousse.iu,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a consni- 
j raev  against  me.  though  1 had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a chimera  us  ever  lie  had:  but  I perceived  ihat  I Imd 
to  a great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 

Eerhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  inflisputa- 
!e:  the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  ngatust  a more  popular  character,  without  at  least 
an  hccusation  or  a charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed 
or  substantiated,  for  I can  hardly  conceive  that  the  com- 
mon and  every-day  occurrence  of  a separation  between 
mail  and  wife  could  in  itself  produce  so  great  a ferment. 
I shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  ••  being  pre- 
judged," "condemned  unheard,”  “ unfairness,” “•  partiali- 
ty," and  so  forth,  the  usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who 
have  had.  or  arc  to  have,  a trial ; but  I was  a little  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  condemned  without  being  favored 
with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence 
of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they 
were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impossible  crime  was 
rumored  to  supply  its’ place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This 
could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a person  very  much  dis- 
liked ; mill  I knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to  their 
extent  whatever  littie  powers  I might  possess  of  pleasing 
in  society.  I had  no  party  tu  fashion,  though  1 was  after- 
wards told  that  there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  forma- 
tion, nor  did  I then  know  of  its  existence — none  in  litera- 
ture : and  in  polities  I bad  voted  with  the  Whigs,  with 
precisely  that  importance  which  a Whig  vole  possesses  in 
these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  society  in  which  I 
lived  sanctioned,  hut  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any 
thing  like  friendship  from  any  or.e,  except  a few  young 
men  of  my  own  age  and  stanuirg.  and  a few  others  more 
advanced  in  life,  which  last  it  . *1  been  my  fortune  to 
i«rve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to 
stand  alone:  anti  I recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de 
: Staid  said  to  me  hi  Switzerland,  “ You  should  not  have 
w arred  with  the  world — it  will  not  do— it  is  loo  strong  al- 
ways for  ally  individual:  I myself  once  tried  it  in  early 
life,  but  it  w:ll  not  do."  I perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  this  remark  ; but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honor  to 
begin  the  war : and  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  he  ob- 
tained by  courting  and  paying  tribute  to  it.  1 am  not 
qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance.  1 thought,  in  the  words 
of  Campbell, 

“ Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 

And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not, 

Its  absence  may  be  borne.” 

I recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  much  hurt  by 
Hominy's  conduct,  (he,  having  a general  retainer  for  me, 
had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being 
reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  bad  forgotten  it,  as  his 
clerk  hail  so  many,)  I observed  that  some  of  those  who 
were  now  eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might 
see  their  own  shaken,  and  feel  a )>ortion  ’of  what  they  had 
inflicted.— His  fell,  ami  crushed  Inin. 

I have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  arc  human  beings 


so  constituted  ns  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ; but  I believe 
i that  the  best  mode  to  uvoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation.  I hope  ihat  i may  never  have  the 
opportunity,  for  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I could  resist  it, 
having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the  “ jwr/Vr- 
tidum  ingnium  Scotorum.”  1 have  not  sought,  and  shall  not 
seek  it.  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  m my  pain.  1 do 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  he  right  or  wrong : 
hut  to  many  who  made  tier  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own 
bitterness.  She.  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her 
own  feelings:  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been, 
(and  she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least,;  siic  probably 
neither  contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the 
husband  of  her  choice. 

So  much  for  “the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen:”  I 
will  now  speak  of  Svi:.e  in  particular 

In  the  beginning  of  Hie  year  lbIT.  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I believe,  by  W aller  Scott,' 
doing  great  honor  to  him,  anil  no  disgrace  to  me,  though 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  Ilian  sufficiently  favor- 
able to  the  work  and  the  author  of  whom  ft  treated.  It  was 
writfen  at  a time  when  a selfish  man  would  not,  and  a timid 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a word  in  favor  of  on'  er  ; it  was 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  o,  : ion  had 
elevated  ine  to  the  rank  of  a rival— a pt,.:d  distinction,  and 
i unmerited  ; but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as 
I a friend,  nor  him  from  more  than  corresponding  to  that 
‘ sentiment.  The  article  in  question  was  written  upon  the 
' Third  Canto  of  Ghitdc  Harold ; and  after  many  observations, 
. which  it  would  as  ill  liecome  tne  to  repeat  as  to  forget,  con- 
| eluded  with  "a  hope  that  I might  yet  return  to  England.” 
How  this  expression  was  received  in  England  itself  lam  not 
acquainted,  but  it  gave  great  offence  at  Home  to  the  respect- 
able ten  or  twenty  thousand  English  travellers  then  and 
1 there  assembled.  I did  not  visit  Home  till  some  time  after, 
j so  that  I had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact : but  1 was 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greatest  indignation  had 
j been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that 
year,  which  happened  to  comprise  w ithin  it — amidst  a con- 
siderable leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire  Place, 
broken  loose  upon  their  travels— several  ready  well-born 
j any  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less  participate  in 
1 the  feeling  of  the  hour.  “ Why  should  he  return  to  Eng- 
i land  I"  was  the  general  exclamation— I answer  >rhy  f It  is 
a question  I have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I never 
yet  could  give  it  a satisfactory  reply.  I had  then  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  1 have  any  now,  they  are 
of  business,  ami  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  ihe  lies  that  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  arc  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties,  and  connections, 
i which  mav  one  day  require  iny  presence— and  1 am  a 
father.  I have  still  some  friends  whom  1 wish  to  meet 
ngain.  and.  it  may  he.  an  enemy.  These  tilings,  and  those 
! minuter  details  of  business,  which  lime  accumulates  during 
I absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  properly,  may.  and 
I probably  will,  recall  me  to  England  ; but  l shall  return 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  1 left  u,  m respect  to  it- 
self. though  altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  1 have 
been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct  since  iny  de- 
parture ; for  it  was  only  a considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
w as  made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of 
some  of  their  proceedings  and  language.  Alv  friends,  like 
other  friends,  from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me 
; much  that  they  could,  and  some  things  which  they  should 
} have  unfolded  however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost 
| —but  it  lias  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  lias  been  deferred 
at  all. 

1 have  al  lulled  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  1 have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
called  my  “ selfish  exile,”  and  my  ••  voluntary  exile.” 
“Voluntary"  it  has  been;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ! How  far 
it  has  liecn  “ selfish”  has  been  already  explained. 

1 have  now  arrived  at  a passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  *•  spleen  against  Ihe  lofty-mimied  and  virtuous 
men,”  men  “ w hose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal mean- 
ing, 1 humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by 
the  name  of  •*  Lake  Poets"  m their  aggregate  capacity,  and 
by  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly. 
1 wish  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of 
those  persons,  public  and  private,  lor  reasons  which  will 
soon  appear. 

When  I left  England  in  April,  lSlfi,  ill  in  mind,  in  oudy, 
and  in  circumstances,  I took  un  my  residence  at  Coligny. 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole  companion  of  iny  journey 
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was  a young  physician,*  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and 
laudab'y  di-'irims  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my 
present  ii.tb.t.'  or  my  past  experience.  I therefore  presented 
nun  to  those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  1 had  letters 
of  introduction  ; anti  having  llms  seen  him  in  a situation  to 
make  ins  own  way,  retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from 
society,  with  the  exception  of  one  English  family,  living  at 
a out  a •|ii.irler  of  a miie’s  distance  from  Uiotlati,  and  with 
the  furilier  < xeeptinii  of  some  occasional  intercourse  with 
C:,<bet  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  Staid.  The  English 
i family  to  whieli  1 allude  consisted  of  two  lathes,  a gentle- 
} mail  and  his  son,  a boy  of  a year  ohi.® 

One  of  “ these  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  men,”  ill  the  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  .Magazine,  made,  I understand,  about  tins 
time,  or  soon  after. a tour  in  Switzerland.  On  Ins  return  to 
England,  he  circulated— and.  for  any  thing  I know,  invented 
— a ro|H>rt,  that  I lie  gentleman  to  whom  1 have  alluded  and 
myself  were-  living  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  two 
sisters,  having  formed  u league  of  incest,'*  {I  quote  the 
words  as  they  were  stated  to  me.)  and  indulged  himself  on 
the  natural  comments  ujkoi  such  a conjunction,  w hich  arc 
said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  another  ol  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  1 shall  say 
only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  >t.  as  fur  as  it  regarded  mvself.  except  in  sorrow. 
The  tale  itself  requires  but  u word  in  answer— the  ladies 
were  not  st'tcrs,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
second  marrmue  of  their  respective  parents,  a w idow  er  with 
a widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages: 
neither  of  them  were,  in  lblti,  nineteen  years  old.  “ Pro- 
miscuous intercourse"  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the 
great  patron  of  paiitisocraev,  (does  Xlr.  Southey  remember 
such  a scheme  !>  but  there  was  none. 

Ilow  far  this  man,  who,  as  author  of  Wnt  Tyler,  has  hern 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  ii  treasonable 
and  bltisplK  tiious  liia-l,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a *•  rancorous  renegado,”  be  fit  for  silting  as  a judge  it|>on 
others,  let  others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expres- 
sion “he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a ca- 
lumniator," and  that  “ the  mark  will  outlast  ins  epitaph.” 
How  long  William  Smith's  epitaph  will  Ins*,  and  in  what 
words  it  will  bo  written,  I know  not,  but  William  Smith’s 
words  form  the  epitaph  itself  of  Itobert  Southey.  He  has 
written  Wat  Tyler,  and  taken  the  office  of  poet'  laureate— 
he  hus.  in  the  l ife  of  Henry  Kirkc  White,  denominated  re- 
viewing “ the  ungentle  craft. ’*  and  has  become  a reviewer 
—he  was  one  oi  the  projectors  of  a scheme,  called  “ pan- 
Usoe.racy,"  for  having  alt  things,  including  women,  in  com- 
mon. (,/uft  common  women  ’>  and  he  seis  up  as  a moralist 
— he  denounced  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the 
bailie  of  Waterloo— lie  loved  Mary  WoHstoncrnit,  and  he 
tried  to  blast  the  character  of  her  daughter,  one  of  the  young 
females  mentioned) — he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king 
— he  was  the  butt  of  the  Antijarobin.  and  In-  is  the  prop  of 
the  Quarterly  lleview  ; licking  the  hands  that  smote  him, 
eating  the  bread  of  Ins  enemies,  and  internally  writhing 
beneath  Ins  own  contempt,— he  would  fain  conceal,  under 
anonymous  bluster,  and  a vain  endeavor  to  obtain  the  es- 
teem of  others,  utter  having  forever  lost  Ins  own.  Ins  leprous 
senseof  hi'  ow u degradation.  What  is  ilu-re  m such  a man 
to  “ envy  I”  Who  ever  envied  tin-  envious ! Is  it  Ins  birth, 
his  name,  his  fame,  or  Ins  virtues,  that  I am  to  ■•envy?” 
I was  born  of  the  aristocracy,  wlueh  lie  abhorred  ; and  am 
sprung,  by  my  mother,  from’ the  kings  who  preceded  those 
whom  lie  lias  lured  himself  to  sing.  It  cannot,  then,  lx-  his 
birth.  Asnpoet,  1 have,  for  the  past,  eight  years  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  a competition  : and  lor  the  future,  “that 
life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed,”  it  is  open  to  all.  I w ill 
only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  words  of  a critic,  who,  if 
still  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey's  literary  ex- 
istence now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe  of  charlatans 
and  impostors,  from  Alacpherson  downwards,  that  “ those 
dreams  were  .Settle's  once  and  Ugilby’S and,  for  my  own 
part.  1 assure  him.  that  whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  re- 
membered. I shall  be  proud  to  be  “ forgot.”  That  he  is  not 
content  with  Ins  success  as  a poet  may  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved—he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews  ; the  Edinburgh 
knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him  up ; the  gov- 
ernment found  him  useful  in  the  periodical  line,  and  made 
a point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers,  so  that 
he  is  occasionally  bought,  (I  mean  his  books,  as  well  as  the 
author.)  und  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not  upon 
tiie  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  ditfer- 
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ent  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private  virtues,  I know 
nothing— of  lus  principles,  I have  heard  enough.  As  far  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  toothers, 

I do  riot  fear  the  comparison  ; and  for  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  aheavs  so  tranquil  and  stainless? 
Did  he  nevee  covet  his  neighbor’s  wife  ? Did  he  never 
calumniate  Ins  neighbor’s  w tie's  daughter,  the  offspring  of 
her  he  coveted  ? So  much  for  the  aposilo  of  pantisocracy. 

Of  the  lofty-minded,  virtuous”  Wordsworth,  *>ne  nnec 
dote  will  suffice  to  speak  Ins  sincerity.  In  a conversation 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  “After  all, 

I would  not  give  five  shillings  for  ait  that  Southey  has  ever 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than,  his  low  estimate  of  Dr. 
Southey;  but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need, 
and  Southey  hail  a shilling,  Wordsworth  Is  said  to  have  bad 
generally  sixpence  out  of  it,  it  has  an  awkward  sound  in 
the  way  of  valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  per- 
sons who,  if  quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy 
is  poetical  as  well  ns  true,  lean  give  my  authority  for  this  ; 
and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey’s  circulation 
of  the  falsehood  before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I shall  say  nothing— why,  lie  may  divine* 

I have  sum  more  of  these  people  than  1 intended  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  1 see  nothing  in  these  men, 
as  pi>ets,  or  as  individuals— little  in  their  talents,  and  less 
in  their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing 
for  them  Considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it 
may  happen.  Mr.  Bout  hey  has  the  Quarterly  for  h:s  field 
of  rejoinder,  and  .Mr.  Wordsworth  Ins  postscripts  to  “ Lyri- 
cal Ballads,”  where  the  two  great  instances  of  the  sublime 
are  taken  from  himself  and  Milton.  “ Over  her  own  sweet 
voice  the  stockdove  broods:”  that  is  to  sav,  she  has  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr,  Words- 
worth upon  most  of  his  public  appearances.  “ What  di- 
vinity'doth  hedge*'  these  persons,  that  we  should  respect 
them  J Is  it  Apollo  ? Are  they  not  of  those  who  called 
Drvden's  Ode  “a  drunken  soiig who  have  discovered 
that  Gray’s  Elegy  is  full  of  faults,  (see  Coleridge’s  Life,  vol. 
i.  note,  lor  Wordsworth’s  kindness  in  pointing  tins  out  to 
him, I and  have  published  what  is  allowed  to  he  the  very 
worst  prose  that  ever  was  w ritten  to  prove  that  Pope  was 
no  |M>et.  and  that  William  Wordswortli  is? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable, or  respected?  Is 
it  on  the  open  avowal  of  aposiaey.on  the  patronage  of  gov- 
ernment, that  their  claim  is  founded?  Who  is  there  who 
esteems  those  parricides  of  their  own  principles'  They 
are,  m fact,  well  aware  that  t lie  reward  of  their  change  bus 
been  any  tiling  but  honor.  The  times  have  preserved  a re- 
spect for  political  consistency,  and.  even  though  change- 
able, honor  the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  it  will  be 
long  ere  Soul  bey  meets  with  such  a triumph  iu  London  as 
Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  government  sub- 
scribe for  it,  nml  set  the  money  down  to  secret  service.  It 
was  not  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted 
but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  but  incorruptible 
fellow -eitizen,  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid  the  proud- 
est of  tributes.  .Mr.  Southey  may  applaud  himself  to  the 
world,  hut  he  has  his  own  heartiest  contempt ; and  the  fury 
with  which  he  foams  against  all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx 
which  ln»  forsook,  is,  as  William  Smith  described  it.  "the 
rancor  ol  tin*  renegado,”  the  bad  language  of  the  prostitute 
who  stands  at  the  corner  of  Hie  street,  and  showers  her 
slang  iijion  all,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed  upou 
her  her  “little  shilling.” 

Hence  hi'  quarterly  overflow  ings,  political  and  literary, 
in  what  he  hus  himself  termed  "the  ungentle  craft,"  und  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  I.ejgh  Hunt,  notwithstanding 
that  Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth's  reputation,  as 
a poet,  (such  ns  it  is,)  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  their 
interchange  of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  l wish  to  say  a few  words  on  the  present  state 
of  English  poetry.  That  tins  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  w ilt  lie  doubted  by  few  who  have  cnlmly 
considered  the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius 
among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  be- 
causc  it  has  been  well  said,  that  “next  to  him  who  forms 
the  taste  of  lus.eountry,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  cor- 
rupts it."  No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marino.1 * * 4  who 
corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope for  nearly  a century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  l>e  attributed  to  tbat 
absurd  and  sjsteniatic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a kind  c l epidemical  con- 


Ubed.  who  wuhttood  th*  central  corruption  of  (nil  ititTndtifed  hr  Mtnoo 
ait«!  hu  follower*,  ittd  by  the  "imitated  imitator#**  of  Lope  de  Vega ; sad 
Ur  c netted  h new  pnth,  in  which  a crowd  of  pretender?  have  vainly  tndearwm 
:o  follow  him.—  Fostolo.} 
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curren''e.  Men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united 
upon  this  topic.  Warton  and  Churchill  began  it.  having 
borrowed  tlie  hint  probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Duncind, 
and  the.ir  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper  reputa- 
tion can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  j 
of  j)oets— he  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made 
his  reproach — was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  j 
his  level . but  even  t;«y  dared  not  degrade  hint  below  Dry- 
den.  Gold-mith,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  Ins  most  suc- 
ussfnl  disciples;  and  llavley,  who,  however  feeble,  has 
.ell  one  poem  ■*  that  will  not  be  willingly  let  die,"  (the  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper,)  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and 
perfect  style ; and  Crabbo,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has 
almost  equalled  the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who  was 
put  down  by  a -ingle  |>oem  in  the  Autijacobin and  the 
Cniseans,  from  Merry  to  Jerningham.  who  were  annihilated 
(if  Xnthintt  can  Ik;  said  to  tie  annihilated)  by  (Jillord,  the 
lust  of  the  wholesome  satirists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the  public 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
Drama  and  Epos.  I beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter 
llell,  wa-  still  m .Ms. ; and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Southey 
had  received  his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth- be-  1 
came  qualified  to  gauge"  it.  that  the  great  revolutionary 
tragedy  came  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Words  wort  a ’•••is  peddhng  Ins  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding 
a preface,  to  lie  sucoccdeu  in  cine  course  by  a postscript ; 
both  couched  in  suen  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to 
those  who  have  read  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden ; 
scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than 
for  the  charms  of  their  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse 
of  Molierc's  gentleman  who  had  been  ••  talking  prose  all  his 
life,  without  knowing  it for  he  thinks  that  he  has  been 
all  his  life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  valet, 
poet  and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post,  (an  honor  also  claimed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  “ Rejected  Addresses,’*)*  who 
uiiimateiv  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  to  which 
he  himself  mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nickname 
of  “ the  i'er«Van,”  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the 
damnation  of  Mr.  Put,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  in 
the  two  very  best  copies  of  verses  tie  ever  wrote : to  wit, 
the  infernal  eclogue  of  “ Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,” 
and  the  **  Ode  to  ihe  departing  Year.” 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  had  alt  of  them  a very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope ; 
aiul  I respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or 
principle  which  they  have  contrived  to’ preserve.  But  they 
have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in 
nothing  else:  bv  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting 
Crabbe.  Rogers,  Gilford,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  practice,  have  proved  their  adherence;  and  by 
me.  who  have  shamefully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul, 
and  hope  to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  1 would  rather  see  all 
1 have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  1 ac- 
tually read  the  eleventh  book  of  a modern  epic  poem'  at 
Malta,  in  lull,  (1  opened  it  to  take  out  a change  after  the 
paroxysm  of  a tertian,  in  the  absence  of  niv  servant,  and 
found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Eyre,  Cocaspur 
Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to.)  than  sacrifice 
what  1 firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  Ins  school,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions. and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  unilute, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indifferent  frontispieces  for  bid  poets,  aid  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  w ith  them  in  the  ; ■•tiitry,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  b.^?s,'have  latterly  united  in 
a depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  wall  be.  In  the  mean  tune, 
what  have  we  got  instead  ? The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem,  •*  written  in  six  weeks.”  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself,)  and  finished  with  a ballad  conqwsed  in 
twenty  years,  as  “ Peter  Bell's”  creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 

materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  insti  tu! ' 
Madoc.  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  tiling  cl-e.  Tim- 
laba,  Kehaina,  llebir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  “the  Story  of  Rimini”  as  perfect  as  n fab.e  of  Dryden,  j 
has  thought  lit  to  sacrifice  hts  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Woru-worth.  which  1 defy  him  to 

explain.  Moore  has Hut  why  continue * — All.  with  the  ] 

exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will. by  the  blessing 
ol  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  who. 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  il  be  i 
amongst  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have 
none  to  lose;  and  of  Moo.’',  who,  its  the  Burns  of  Ireland, 
possesses  a fame  which  cat.not  be  lost. 

Tim  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a few  followers.  A paper  of 
the  Connoisseur  says,  that  •*  r,  s observed  bv  tiic  French, 
that  a cat,  a priest,  and  an  old  w.miaii.  are  snilicien  h i on- 
stitnte  a religious  sect  m England."  The  saint-  nm.iber  of 
animals,  with  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a 
poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  instead  of 
the  priest,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  w Oman,  w e shall 
nearly  complete  the  quota  required ; but  I fear  that  Mr. 
Southey  will  but  indifferently  represent  the  cat,  having 
shown  himself  hut  too  distinctly  to  be  of  a species  to  which 
that  noble  creature  is  peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  1 will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame  ; which  being  interpreted,  means  thill  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporaries 
as  might  he  desirable.  This  assertion’ is  as  false  as  it  is 
foolish.  Homer's  glory  depended  upon  Ins  present  popu- 
larity: he  recited, — and  without  the  strongest  impression 
of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart, 
and  given  it  to  tradition  ? Ennius,  Terence,  l’lauius.  Lu 
cretins  Horace,  Virgil.  .Eschylus,  Sophocles.  Euripides, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  an 
liqnity,  were  the  delight  of  their  cotemporaries.  The  very 
existence  of  a poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
depended  upon  his  present  popularity  ; and  how  often  has 
it  unpaired  his  future  fame  ■ llardly  ever.  History  informs 
us.  that  the  best  have  eomc  down  to  us.  The  treason  is 
evident : the  most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of 
transcribers  for  itieir  MBS.;  and  that  the  ta-tc  of  their 
cotemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  tie  avouched  by  the 
moderns,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but  barely  approach- 
ed them.  Dante,  Petrarch.  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  all 
tlie  darlings  ol  the  cotemporary  reader.  Dante's  poem  was 
celebrated  long  before  his  death ; and,  not  long  after  it. 
States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites 
of  the  composition  of  t he  Divina  Commedia.  Petrarch  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto  was  permitted  to  pass  free 
by  the  public  robber  who  bud  read  the  Orlando  Funoso.  I 
would  not  recommend  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  tlie  same 
experiment  with  hts  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding 
the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  crowned 
in  the  Capitol,  hut  for  ins  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  tiio  only  modern  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a 
tioetical  language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own,  Shak-peare, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller.  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  A onng. 
Shonstone,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  ail 
as  popular  in  their  lives  as  since.  Gray’s  Elegy  pleased 
instantly,  and  eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they, 
please  like  his  Elegv.  Milton's  politics  kepi 'him  down. 
But  the  Epigram  of  Dryden,4  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication, 
prove  nun  to  have  been  honored  by  his  cotemporaries.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  greater  in  the  first  four  years  after  its  publication,  than 
that  of  ••  The  Excursion"  in  tlie  same  number,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  nearly  a century  and  a half  between  them  of 
time,  and  of  thousands  in  jioint  of  general  readers.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  pressed  Milton  into 
his  service  ns  one  of  those  not  presently  popular,  to  favor 
his  own  purpose  of  proving  that  our  grandchildren  will 
read  Atm, (the  said  William  Wordsworth,!  1 would  recom- 
mend him  to  begin  first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he 
need  not  be  alarmed ; he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies 

I (“The  Lr.vf  * of  the  Triangles,'*  the  Joint  production  of  Messrs.  Can- 
■ir.g  and  Frere.) 

? Goldsmith  hi*  anticipated  the  definition  the  Lake  poetry,  ft*  far  at 

toeh  tbina-a  can  »*>  define!.  44  Gentlemen  tkj  pr**ent  pierr  it  not  of  your 
Ojrr.r:t<yj  epic  which  come  from  the  press  like  panrr  kite*  in  mitnmrr  ; 

there  net  i.or.e  of  your  Tnron****  or  Dido*  in  it ; it  vtnn  hitloricsddrtctiption 
ff  nature.  1 only  be*  you'll  endeavor  to  make  your  »oul*  m unuun  wnli 
mizf,  and  hear  with  lA e tarn*  enthuauiem  with  which  I have  written,** 

Would  not  this  hare  made  a proper  proem  to  the  Excurr>t  u.c  the  po*t, 
an«l  hi*  pedler  I It  would  have  answered  perfectly  |'or  that  purpose,  lai  * t 
not  unfortunately  been  written  in  food  English. 

* (8<re  p.  431.  J 

4 [8tr  James  Bland  Burgess's  “ Richard  l.’*  Sea  ante,  p 419.] 

6 (The  well-known  lines  under  Milton's  picture, — 

“ Three  poets,  in  three  distant  agss  born,"  See. 
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pn?s  tnvay,  as  Darwin  an<l  Seward,  ami  Honlc,  and  Hole.1 
and  Hovle*  have  passed  away : but  their  declension  will 
not  be  Ins  ascension  : he  is  essentially  a bad  writer,  and  all 
the  failures  of  others  can  never  strengthen  him.  lie  may 
have  a sect,  but  he  will  never  have  a public;  and  his 
*•  luittirnrr”  will  always  be  “/<•«>,”  without  being  “fit,"— ex- 
cept for  Bedlam. 

it  may  lie  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  haring  had  it  long,  as  my 
friends  and  others  well  knew— possessing,  or  having  pos- 
| M.ssed  too.  as  a w riter,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  tune  j 
being— I have  not  adopted  a different  plan  in  my  own  com-  < 
positions,  and  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage  1 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  1 would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  “ of  filling 
(w  ith  Peier  Bell.1  see  us  preface)  permanently  a station  in 
tin*  literature  of  the  country.”  Those  who  know  me  best 
know  tins,  and  that  ! have  been  considerably  astonished  at  j 
the  temporary  success  of  iny  works,  having  flattered  no 
person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  arc  not 
those  of  the  general  render.  Could  1 have  anticipated  the 
I degree  of  attention  which  has  been  accorded  me.  - rscredly 
j I would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it.  But  I have  lived 
I in  far  countries  abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home, 
which  was  not  favorable  to  study  or  reflection  ; so  that  al- 
most all  I have  written  has  been  inere  passion. — passion,  it 
I it  true,  of  different  kinds,  tint  always  passion  : for  in  me  (if 
I it  he  not  an  Irishism  to  sav  sol  my  m/hfftrrnct  was  a kind  of  j 
! passion,  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of 
| nature.  Writing  grows  a habit,  like  a woman's  gallantry;  j 
I there  are  women  who  have  had  no  intrigue,  but  few'  who  J 
! have  had  but  one  only  ; so  iliere  are  millions  of  men  who  I 
j have  never  w ritten  a book,  bill  few  who  have  written  only 
one.  And  thus,  having  written  onre,  I wrote  on  ; eri-  j 
I couracod  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the  moment,  yet  by  no 
I means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I will  venture  to  say,  | 

; scarcely  even  wishing  it.  Hut  then  I did  other  things 
. besides  write,  which  l>y  no  means  contributed  either  to  im-  I 
( prove  my  writings  or  mv  prosperity. 

1 have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  dav 
! the  opinion  I have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 
who  nave  asked  it,  anti  to  some  who  would  rather  not  have 
heard  it : as  I told  Moore  not  very  long  ago*  “ we  are  all  j 
wrong  except  Ungers,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell.”*  Without  ’ 
being  old  in  years,  I am  old  in  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 
adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a work  which  should 
show  what  Tf  think  right  m poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  having  denounced  w hat  is  wrong.  There  are,  I trust, 
younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who.  escaping  the 
contagion  w hie*  • \<  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature, 
will  recall  it  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  I 
still  t>« 

In  toe  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be 
ripen  lance,  and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Drvden. 

There  will  tie  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten  ! 
times  more  poetry,  m Iho  “ Essay  on  .Man,  than  in  the  j 
“ Excutsion.”  If  you  search  for  nation,  where  is  it  to  be  j 
found  stioeger  than  iu  till*  Epistle  from  Eloisa  !o  Abelard. or 
in  PalamonViitd  Aroite  t D<>  you  wish  for  invention, imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  I seek  them  in  the  Itai>c  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Drydcn,  Ihc  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel : you  will  discover  in  these  i 
two  poets  only  •el  for  w hich  you  must  ransack  innumerable  t 
metres,  and  0...  mly  knows  how  many  writers  of  the  day,  | 
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without  finding  a titlle  of  the  same  qualities,— with  the 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  have  none.  I have 
not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor 
the  Fudge  Family,5 6  nor  Whistleeraft . hut  that  i>  not  wit— 
it  is  humor.  I will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and 
Drydcn  in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a living  (foot  (except 
Rogers,  Uiffonl,  Campbell,  and  ('rabbet  who  can  write  an 
heroic  couplet.  The  fad  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  versiiication  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rest  more 
upon  the  splendor  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the 
troops.  It  is  this  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope, 
which  has  raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against 
him:— because  Ins  versification  is  perfect,  it  .s  assumed  that 
it  is  his  only  perfection ; because  Ins  truths  are  so  clear,  it 
is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention  ; and  because  he  is  al-  | 
ways  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  lias  no 
genius.  We  are  sneeringly  told  Hint  lie  is  the  '*  Poet  of 
Reason,’’  as  if  this  was  a reason  for  Ins  being  no  poet. 
Taking  passage  for  passage.  1 will  undertake  to  cite  more 
lines  teeming  with  imagination  from  Pope  than  from  any  two 
living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  lake  Mi  instance 
at  random  from  a species  of  composition  not  very  favorable 
to  imagination— Satire  : set  down  the  character  of  S|>orus,* 
w ith  all  the  wonderful  play  of  fancy  which  is  scattered  over 
it,  and  place  by  :ts  side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from 
ulty  two  existing  j»*«.ds,  of  the  same  (lower  and  the  same  . 
variety— where  will  you  find  them  ? 

1 merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  the 
injustice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonized  our 
poetical  language.  The  attorneys’  clerks,  and  other  self- 
educated  genu,  found  it  easier  to  distort  themselves  to  the 
new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  symmetry  of  him  who  had 
enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  be- 
ing told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  English  ; as  everybody  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  Trench,  by  a 
species  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme.  Iiecnme  the  order  of 
the  day, — or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  than 
the  verse  without  it.  I ain  aware  that  Johnson  has  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  *•  prevail  upon  him-  ! 
self  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a rhymer.”  The  opinions 
of  that  truly  great  man.  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion 
to  decry,  w’ill  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference 
wdiich  tune  will  restore  to  him  from  all  -.  but.  with  all  humility, 

I am  not  persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have 
been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in 
heroic  couplets,  although  even  tlwj  could  sustain  the  subject 
if  well  balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso, 
or  in  the  terza  riuia  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton 
could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  Seasons 
of  Thomson  would  have  I icon  licttcr  in  rhyme,  although  still 
inferior  to  Ins  Castle  of  Indolence ; and  Mr.  Southey’s  Joan 
of  Arc  no  worse,  although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  I 
months  instead  of  weeks  ni  the  composition.  I recommend  I 
also  to  the  lovers  of  lyrics  Ihc  perusal  of  the  present 
laureate’s  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden’s  on  Saint  Cecilia,  ; 
but  let  him  be  sure  to  rcadflyjf  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-born  genii,  anil  inspired  young  scriveners  | 
of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox:  it  will  appear  ! 
so  even  to  the  higher  order  of  our  critics : but  it  w as  a I 
truism  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  w ill  be  a reacknowledged  ' 
truth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean  time.  1 w ill  conclude  with  ! 
two  quotations,  both  intended  for  some  of  iny  old  classical 


1 {The  Rev,  Richint  llote.  He  piitlubnl  in  carry  (tie  a vermification 
of  ringal,  tail  m liS.*,  *•  Arthur,  a Cteucal  Romance.”  He  died  iu 
tWJ.J 

2 (Charier  Hoyle.  o!  Tnutty  Coibge,  Cambndge,  Author  of  “ Kaodua,”  Alt  j 
epic  in  thirteen  hooka.} 

3 (Peter  Bell  firvt  pa v the  light  in  ITdA.  During  thi.  long  inl.rva!,  paina 
bar*-  beeu  Ittlccn  lit  tlifl.rrnt  time  to  mult,  i he  prtHlut-tion  Imp  unworthy 
el  a fpioNltlr  reception;  •*,  iotl.tr,  to  At  it  tor  tilting  prnnanehity  k 
•tntion  huvr.vrr  humid  -,  m the  literature  oi  iny  country.— H'urdttcorih,  1 
1SI0.J 

I (I  certainty  rentnreit  to  < tiger  from  the  lodgment  of  my  r.clJr  friend, 
no  lea,  to  hi.  aLlctnu'4  to  thpitetafe  tl.at  pernfiar  walk  of  tiie  nrl  iu  whieh 
he  hiirtPClf  ao  grtnilJy  net],  than  in  the  mCMiAltuuey  of  Which  ! thought 
him  guilty,  in  coutjt  iitmiig  rt*:  I ho«e  who  tip  ior  particular  **  re  hoc**' 
of  poetry,  and  ytt,  it  tin:  mint:  tune.  niaiiiiuinutg  »o  eaeltt.tve  A theory  of 
the  Aft  hiiDAolr.  Hoar  little,  however,  hr  attended  (oeiUier  the  -IXUJ lot,  or 
degree.  of  my  (Invent  friNit  ' no  wilt  appear  by  itte  ftd.-e-wmjr  wljo’r -ole 
It- not  I of  n i y opinion  in  • ■ 1 1 ( 'a..:  * 1 Tr.  t -M« — "One  nf  iny  not  ion, 
il  rf.- re n i front  lli>w  of  mveniitemi’C-rarte*.  (a,  that  the  pn-aenl  ii  not  A high 
At."  of  En^irh  potrv,  'Jlierr  t : r too  jv-e-i  'feieJlUlit]  tliAft  ever  (lo  re 
were,  and  proportionally  lev  pern-.  Tin*  rA,ete  I iiove  mamtAineil  for  non 
r,  in,  In  , , »tr  ,n ge  to  1 j ■ , it  nn-e'eth  not  with  f.iror  from  tny  brethren  of  the 
abet.  t ■ J i Moore  «J*otkc»  I,;*  Itvail,  Arid  firruiy  relieve*  that  it  it  the  grand 
Ago  of  Br  .<)  poc* y.’’— .Woorv.) 

5 [In  I9i?,  Mr.  Morn*  ptii;!i,l>c.t  •*  The  Two. penny  Port-hag;  by  Thomaa 

drown  the  Younget amt  in  ISIS,  “The  Fudge  Family  in  Pane.J 


(*•  f.et  Sporue  trernhte— -a.  Wltat  7 that  thing  of  attic  I 
S/no  i,/,  that  nitre  while  cuvd  of  *»,'*  itlk  I 
fbi  t ire  or  »f  n«e,  ii  in,  I can  Spot  ft*  II .y 
Who  limb  a butterfly  upon  a wheel  I 
P.  Yet  let  me  http  tin*  bug  with  gilded  winga. 

Tine  pointed  child  of  dirt,  that  mink,  nnd  .inga ; 

Who*e  burr,  the  witty  and  the  fair  nnitoy.. 

Yet  Wit  nrVr  ta.te*.  aittl  ’ em't  ne’er  eujoy* 

So  welld.red  apanuda  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  tlarr  not  tote. 

Eternal  entire,  Inv  entptine,.  (iclfay, 

A,  .hallow  vtren mt  run  dimpling  Alt  the  way. 

Whether  in  fiorM)  impotence  he  .jicuk.. 

And,  aa  the  promoter  brnohe,  the  puppet  npict  ha 
Or  at  Iht  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  vptte  lutmclf  abroad. 

In  pima,  or  po’itir*.  or  talc*,  or  trr«. 

Of  .pitr,  or  amiit,  or  rhyme*,  or  Masr-homee, 
lit*  wit  alt  arc-aaw,  between  that  ami  t;. t,, 

Now  high.  now  tow,  now  fitaater  Up,  now  miaa. 

And  be  hunaelf  one  vile  nufitbe.i*. 

Amptnliuiu.  thing!  that  acting  either  part. 

Tit.  irirtitig  head,  or  the  corrupted  be* 1 1, 

Fop  at  the  toilet,  flattrrvt  at  tiio  board. 

Now  tripe  a ladv,  amt  now  atruta  n loril. 

Eve*,  tempter  thu*  thr  Kald-ina  hare  eaprru’d, 

A cherub’s  face,  a repute  all  the  real,  # 

Beauty  that  ahocka  you,  part,  that  none  w’,.  true". 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  heka  the  duet." 

ISi.  to  tot 
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APPENDIX.  811 


friend* *  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to 
think  themselves  honored  by  having  had  John  Urydcn  as  a 
predecessor  in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their  I 
earliest  English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  Irom  the 
*•  little  nightingale”  of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  from  the 
notes  to  the  Poem  of  the  “ Friends.”1 
“It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
those  notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  wen  made  which  j 
have  taught  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervalue  this  ener- 
getic, melodious  and  moral  poet  The  consequences  of 
this  want  of  due  esteem  for  a w riter  whom  the  good  sense 
of  our  predecessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station,  have 
been  xi; 'mini's  axu  dkohadino  r.xoooii.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  \l  affect*  our 
poetical  number * alone,  and  there  is  matter  of  more  im- 
portance that  requires  present  reflection.” 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a young  person  learning 
to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art.  Hear 
him  :* 

“ But  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
Ami  compass  vile  ; so  that  vc  taught  u school* 

Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  chin,  and fit, 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 

Thnr  verse s tallied.  Easy  teas  the  task  : 

A thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.  Ill-fated,  impious  race. 

That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  faee. 

And  did  not  know  it ; no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  largo 
The  name  of  one  Boileaii !” 

A little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 

“ A seism,* 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism. 

Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  Ins  land.”* 

I thought  " foppery’'  was  a consequence  of  refinement ! but 

n'imvortr. 

Tile  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made 
it  most  tuneable,  and  the  great  improvements  of  their  own 
“ variaziuni." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  in  which  he  has 
learned  to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  altove. 
He  says  “ easy  was  the  task”  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may 


1 [Wriiteo  bjr  J.vxl  Byron'*  early  fru-ml,  the  Rer.  Franco  IIoJj:«oii.] 

5 [ In  a inanioenpl  noie  on  thi*  p**w»/e  of  lit,  parnpMcl,  dated  Noe.  12, 

1821,  l,wd  Hytoii  Mr.  Kents  i'ied  at  Rom*  aid  ul  * veir  after  thi* 

wa«  written,  of  a decline  produced  by  hi*  having  n blot*l-ve»ar!  on 

iiir  Aft*  **  on  r.i*  • ).  v hi  the  Quarterly  Review.  I have 
rra4  \i#  ante!*  before  and  »ini  c , an*!  although  it  **  bitfri,  1 do  not  think 
ti.4i  a man  should  jwrrntt  It  to  I*  killed  *-y  it.  lint  a young  man 

IrtJ*  dfearitR  wont  he  uinat  inevitably  encounter  in  the  tour**  «»!  a life 
aintiiimu*  puk.  i*-  My  imli/uaiion  nr  Mr.  depreciation 

of  Fop«  ha*  hardly  |*« rrtntt^«|  me  to  do  justice  io  hn  own  jrnmu,  wbich« 
mnlgre  ail  the  unuiv  fopperies  of  his  *iyle,  wn»  iiniituiblnlljr  of  great 
pr»initf.  ilis  fragment  of  • fly nerinii*  *rem»  ntMiu.lv  inspired  by  the 
Titan*,  anti  ia  qj»  *ut  one  »•  jEn-hvlu*.  I In  i»a  low  to  pur  literature ; ami 
the  mure  «<*,  *•  hr  liimmlf,  before  hit  death.  i«  said  to  have  been  pcr*naded 
that  hi*  had  not  taken  tl»r  ri£l»t  line,  and  wa*  iMunmiijj  In*  *t)lo  upon  the 
moro  classical  mmlel*  of  the  language.**} 

3 It  vji  at  least  a grammar  ••  school.** 

i So  »pelt  by  the  author. 

6 At  a balance  to  the**  hues  and  to  the  *et.*e  and  Mntimsnl  of  ths  new 
•eitoo!,  I ardt  pill  down  a p.t*«a£«  or  two  from  Popr’a  on rluit  poems  taken 
at  random 

••  Envy  her  own  analres  aha!!  feel,  — 

An<l  Persernuon  mourn  her  broken  wheel. 

There  Faflfou  rovr,  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 

And  gasping  Furte*  v>  m for  blood  in  vam.* 

*♦  Ah  ! what  avail*  hit  jftoMV  *A*7'tir  dves, 

H*«  purple  crest,  am!  *carUt*<*ircled  «**••• 

The  vikid  erren  his  tinning'  plume*  unfold, 

111*  pauitcd  wing*,  and  blca*l  dial  (lam**  w»tfc  fold.** 

•*  Rf  nml  broken  column*  clasping  >vt  twined, 

OYr  heap*  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  sintely  hind; 

The  lt»x  obaeena  in  gaping  tomb*  rr’iues. 

And  *vr«ge  howling*  Dll  the  sacred  quire*  •* 

*•  Hail,  ban!*  triumphant!  bora  in  happier  day* 

Immortal  heir*  of  umvertal  praise! 

Whim  honor*  with  increase  of  agra  gr ow, 

A*  ••ream*  roll  down,  enlarging  a*  they  flow; 

Nation*  uiilfom  Tour  mighty  name*  shell  muimL 
And  world*  applaud  that  mu*l  not  vet  tie  found! 

Oh  may  acme  spark  of  your  ecleaiial  fire. 

The  last,  the  meaner  of  your  anna  m*pire, 

<That  wn  w>*k  wings,  from  far  pursue*  your  flights; 

Glow*  while  he  read*,  hut  trembles  a*  hi  writes) 

To  tench  vam  wn*  a science  Itttle  known, 

T*  admire  rape rior  *vo*e,  and  doubt  their  own  !” 


be  of  equalling  him,  I presume.  I recommend  him  to  try 
before  he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  ami  then  compare 
what  he  will  have  then  written  ami  what  lie  has  nes-  written 
with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions  nf  I'onc.  pro- 
duced in  years  still  more  youthful  than  Ihoscof  Mr.  Iv’enta 
when  he  invented  Ins  new  “Essay  on  Criticism.”  entitled 
“Sleep  and  Poetry,”  (an  ominous  title. i troni  w lienee  ,he 
above  canons  are  taken.  Pope's  was  writlcu  at  uiiuiti  :n, 
ami  published  at  twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  fioklsimth, 
Rogers,  Campbell.  < 'rubhe.  (Jiflord.  Mallhiiis.*  Ilavley,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes to  w h<>m  may  las  i 
added  Richimls,  llelrer,  Wninglmiu,  Bland,  iliHlgson.  Meri  • 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because 
“ the  race  is  not  always  to  the  sw  ift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.”  and  because  there  is  a fortune  nt  lame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now.  of  all  the  new  schools— 1 say  nil,  [or,  “ like 
Legion,  they  arc  many"— has  there  appeared  a single  scholar 
w ho  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  ol  him  ! unless  it 
be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  everybody,  and  occasionally 
surpassed  lus  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favor  hud  mu- 
tation among  the  fair  sex:  there  w as  Miss  Hoilord.'’  and 
Miss  Milford,*  and  Miss  Francis  .■«  toil,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honor 
to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the  Lunch  shepherd,  until 
the  appearance  of  ••  The  Bridal  of  Tncnmon,"  and  ••  Haroid 
the  Dauntless,”  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  n not 
surpassed  him ; and  lo!  after  three  or  four  rears  they 
turned  out  lo  be  ttie  Master’s  own  compositions.  Have 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or  t'other  fellow,  made  a follower 
of  renown  ? Wilson  never  did  well  till  lie  set  up  for  him- 
self m the  “ City  of  the  Plague."  Has  .Moore,  or  any  other 
living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a tolerable  inulaior,  or 
rather  disciple  ? Now,  :t  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I have  named,  hare  produced 
beautiful  and  standard  works:  and  it  was  not  the  number 
of  Ins  imitators  who  finally  hurt  Ins  fame,  but  tin*  oespair 
of  imitation,  and  the  rose  of  not  imitating  Inin  sudicicntiy. 
Tins,  ami  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  Athenian 
burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  “ because 
he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Just."  have 
produced  the  temporary  exile  of  1’o|n>  from  (he  Male  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  ami 
the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him.  but  for  those  who  ban 
islicd  him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

“ Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes." 


**  Ainphicii  thrrr  lh»*  lonj  err Afinir  lyrr 
8tnk<**.  ami  kltuld  • ••t<!i!rt>  Tlic'  e»  :««|nrc! 

Cltli-ridll'*  rctldfl  KMWrl  l«»  lit*  A j, 

Am!  tul!  the  mountain  roll*  min  a 

'•So  Ze ml*:*’*  tuck*,  the  l*rautrt«u«  Vmtk  v!  fttili 
Ri*e  white  hi  ati,  kti'l  jfli'ier  oVf  tlkf 
lYiir  •iiiiw,  iiitfelt,  ct  iluiance  roll  awn*. 

A on  ill*  mi|?«**ivr  ;.;e  the  lr|b'i»in<*  j»K\  f 
Ktermi!  movi  ihe  frowinjf  in***  «t|  )»iy, 

Till  the  t fifltt  mountain*  prop  tin  •••  imileut  »Vy, 

A*  Alia*  hnM,  e»*eh  h-mry  pile  n|»s»-  «r*. 

The  ^athrrM  winter  of  * ihoUMnO  y «•*»*. 

••Thu*,  when  we  view  tome  weH*|.fnj.ortion\1  J«»  .e. 

The  wnfitl'*  Jutt  woinlet,  am!  even  thine,  O Rome! 

No  *tn^le  ;vvtt*  iiunpinlly  *urpr>«r. 

All  come*  uniietJ  to  the  •xliniiiu£  eye*: 

N<>  motiairoii*  height,  or  hreatlth,  01  rngth  appear ; 

The  whole  at  onev  u bold  am!  regular." 

A ibr>u**ru!  nimilar  pn»»a^e*  crowd  upon  rn*.  il!  eotnjv**eil  hr  Pnjv  hi* fore 
hu  tieo-nnrf./if^wftrfA  year;  and  yel  it  t*  Coiileutled  tl.it'  lie  »•  m»  j ■<•«!,  *n*l 
we  *re  t«*!«l  toia Mich  line*  a*  I beg  thr  rentier  u>  eotupar*  vn;h  tin-,  youth* 
ful  vrr*e«  ol  the  ••no  port.**  Mutt  repca'.  *lte  q*<»  * ton  **:  ••  1/ 

Pop<  u rv>l  a p'e>t,  tfhtrc  it  piHJry  tub*  /{Hind  fli  it.  \it*  • t/  fire  froelry, 

the  laurtt  dep*rtnte»il  ol  the  art,  he  will  be  1x01111!,  on  a lair  r lamina  non.  to 
Mirpw**aoy  living  writer, 

* fThoma*  Jame*  Matthias,  E*q„  the  weli-km-wn  author  of  the  Pursuit* 
of  Literature,  Imperial  Dpialt  toKitn  Long.  A**.  In  l*M,  Mr.  M.  e*Iit«*l 
an  etlition  of  Gray’*  Works  which  the  University  of  Camlfii  l*'1  | u!  Iitlicii  V. 
it*  own  expert**.  Lord  Bvron  did  noi  ndritn*’  ila*  v**»iet4«t.fe  |«wt  *j».  ir*a 
for  vurh  cnttctun  a*  the  following  “ After  w<  have  p*n!  «‘<»r  prnrmi  homage 
lo  the  hart!*  of  Gn  «>*r  aud  ol  ancient  Lanum,  wc  air  mvitcil  to  <*o«,tciopUte 
the  literary  ami  poetical  tltgnitv  of  modern  Italy,  It  me  mrtitrnre  «•(  their 
iierxonsioii  and  of  their  example  feboald  prevail.  * *:r./nr  amt  *ie  «dy  light 
m:«v  he  te lammed  and  ditlused  among*!  us,.!  light  wln-f.  rnavonr.  agfiNi 
eornluei  t L**  powersof  Mrmiof  po*xiwom*ttd*/tirtut#vorti9,/*vmitudg§ 
rapid,  and  urtcorreritH  prvdueaont,  from  an  o*ri  we»r»ing  prelum j>; ton,  nnd 
fmm  the  tlelu«ive  conceit  of  a pre.e*tabit*».e«l  reputation,  t..  if»e  lal.tr  of 
Uioutfhi.  to  patient  am!  repeated  revision  of  what  they  write,  to  a fnift  "* 
for  themselves  am!  for  an  enhi'htfned  putdie,  hud  to  the  hxetl  unliendtg 
principle*  of  legitimal*  compoution."— Prefr.e*  to  Or, iy.J 

: (I>r.  Thomas  Brown,  profess*-  noral  philosophy  io  the  Uuiversi*.)  of 
Kdinliurfh,  Who  died  ill  IS^).J 

a (Author  of  ••  Wallace,  or  th*  f *rit  of  Falkirk,”  ••  Margaret  af  An)ow,w 
and  other  poeui*.) 

0 rMtw  Mare  Rti«**l  Milford,  author  of  MChri**m*i,  or  ‘.he  Mud  of  £h* 
Bo*ith  8ea*,”  *•  WaKioflon  Hall,**  *•  Our  Villrjrv,”  A;  . &e.) 

Kiijua  Francis  pubb*hedvin  )8l5iMStr  Wj.lihtft  dc  Wn»<rl#y  <* 
th*  Bridal  Eve.**} 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


I will  now  r -rum  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I honestly  take  to  tie 
John  Wilson,  a man  of  (treat  (Movers  and  acquirements, 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  “ City  of  the 
Mamie,”  " l>le  of  Palms.”  and  other  productions.  I take 
tin)  liberty  of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  indued  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of 
Don  Jtjutt  I'pon  tlie  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  |<er- 
haps  recall  to  mind  that  1 merely  express  an  opinion  long 
ago  enlerl amed  and  specified  in  a letter  to  Mr.  James 
lines.1  which  hi’  the  said  James  Hope,  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  law  of  ]•»»«*.  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year 
1*»M.  as  lie  hints*  If  informed  ine  in  Ins  answer,  ti  lling  me 

by  wav  of  apology  that  '•  he'd  be  d <t  if  he  could  help  it 

and  I am  not  r mi-cious  of  any  thing  like  ** envy’’ or  “ ex* 
acerhation”  at  this  iiioinent  which  induces  me  to  think  bel- 
ter or  worse  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as 
poets  than  1 do  now,  although  1 do  know*  one  or  two  things 
more  w hich  have  added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals. 

And.  in  relmn  foi  Mr.  Wilson’s  invective.*  I shall  con- 
tent myself  with  asking  one  question;  Did  he  never  com- 
|M>se,  recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms, 
(of  what  nature  tins  deponent  suit ti  not,)  in  certain  jovial 
meetings  of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  !*  It  is  not  that  I think 
any  gi.  ‘ harm  if  he  dal ; because  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
depends  djnin  tin*  intention  of  such  a parody.  If  it  be  meant 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a sin  ; if  it  be 
intended  io  burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a 
moral  truth.  It  is  none.  If  it  were,  tin*  Unlreltrvert'  Creed, 
tlic  many  politic;-1  oar- -dies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
and  liturgy,  particularly  a celebrated  one  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  ami  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion by  Kraiikhn.  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a real 
extract  from  Goiioms,  would  all  bo  sins  of  a damning  nature. 
Hut  I wish  lo  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and 
if  lie  hn»,  i rhy  he  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  por- 
tions of  Don  Juan  '—Did  no  “parody  profane”  ap|>ear  in 
any  of  the  earlier  nmnliers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine? 

1 will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a snort  article, 
repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and 
so  little  on  the  ‘-crying,  left-hand  fallings  off  and  national 
defections"  of  Mu-  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said 
this  { can  hardly  lie  expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any 
other  *•  hemg’’  jKietry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt. 
And  although  I do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  Inis  ta 
this  instance  treated  me  With  candor  or  consideration,  I 
trust  that  I tie  tone  1 have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prove  that  l bear  him  ns  little  malice  as  1 really  be- 
lieve at  the  bottom  of  hit  heart  he  bears  towards  me  ; but  the 
duties  <>f  u;i  editor,  like  those  of  a tax-gatherer,  are  para- 
mount and  peremptory.  1 have  done. 

BYRON. 


155. 

Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  bad  very  great  oflors 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  bis  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenio  stud,  Sure.  I would  ac- 
cept of  these  oilers,  if  1 were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  miswered, 
So  would  I,  if  I were  as  Parmeuio. 

158. 

Antigomis,  when  it  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  volleys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  sun, 
said,  That  falls  out  w ell,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  tuid  so  we  shall  fight  in 
the  shade. 

162. 

There  was  a philosopher  that 
disputed  w ith  Adrian  the  Kinperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
friends  that  stood  by  afterwards 
said  unto  him,  Melhinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  tiny,  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Emperor ; 1 could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commiuuls  thirty  legions  ? 

164. 

There  was  one  that  found  a 
great  mass  of  money  digging  under 
ground  in  l.ts  grandfather's  house, 
and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor 
that  he  had  found  such  treasure. 
The  emperor  made  a rescript  thus: 
Use  it.  Ho  writ  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  could  use.  The  em- 
peror writ  a new  rescript  thus: 
Abuse  it. 

178. 

One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to 
say,  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs: 
where  the  small  dies  were  caught, 
and  the  great  break  through. 

200. 

An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  will  kill 
you  if  tln-y  wax  mad.  Demos- 
thenes replied,  And  they  will  kill 
you,  if  they  he  in  good  sense. 


Note  [C.] — l/o tv  Bacon’s  Apothegms.  See  p. 
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91. 


M itael  Angelo,  the  famous 
paint*-,,  painting  m the  pope's  cha- 
pel the  (wirtrailure  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  >/•«!«  so  lik.:  a cardinal 
that  was  Ins  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it : whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  lo  i'opo 
Clement,  humbly  praying  tt  might 
be  defaced.  The  jn>pe  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  I have 
pow  er  lo  deliver  a soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  nut  out  of  hell. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a cardinal,  but 
of  the  pope's  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 


221. 

There  was  a philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Cams,  satd  of  him, 
That  he  was  mire  mingled  with 
blood. 

97. 

There  w as  a king  of  Hungary 
took  a bishop  in  battle,  and  Kept 
him  prisoner:  w he  reu  (ion  the  pope 
writ  a monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son:  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  hint,  and  sent 
withal  the  armor  wherein  the 
bishop  w as  taken,  nml  this  only  in 
writing — Vide  in  m hoc  tt  I ret  he  Jihi 
tm  f Know  now  whether  Hus  be 
thy  son’s  coat  1 


It  was  after  the  ba.tle 
of  Issus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  not 
immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Grani* 
cus,  that  this  m saia  to 
have  occurred. 


This  was  not  said  by 
Antigonus,  but  by  a 
Spartan,  previously  to 
the  battle  of  Therino- 
pylai. 


This  hajr'cned  under 
Augustus  t>t:nr,  and 
not  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  llerodes  Atti- 
cus,  and  the  onsw  er  w as 
made  by  the  Knqieror 
Xerva,  who  deserved 
that  his  name  should 
have  been  stilted  by  the 
“ greatest  — wisest  — 
meanest  of  mankind.”1 


This  was  said  by  Arm- 
cliarsis  the  Scytluan, 
and  not  by  a Greek. 


This  was  not  said  by 
Demosthenes,  but  to 
Demosthenes  by  RAo- 

cion. 


This  was  not  said  of 
Cams,  (Caligula,  I pre- 
sume, is  intended  by 
Cnius,)  but  of  Ttbtnus 
himself. 


This  reply  was  not 
made  by  a kmc  of  Hun- 
gary, but  sent  by  Rich- 
ard the  First,  Co-Ur  de 
I .ton,  of  England  to  the 
Rope,  with  the  breast- 
plate of  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais. 


t t have  In:!  the  moit  emuvitig  l*-n,-r  from  Hogg,  the  Htui'lt 

mw-trel  ai.it  ,m  i.hi  :>J.  (I,  want*  me  lo  rrcoiiimnnt  him  to  Murray ; ami, 
apr  eking  u in*  p-oerut  bootieoUcr,  who*©  * bn!,*  arc  never  * lilted.*  he  ndd«, 
totuittlt  r. ■ ;,i ..  ‘(ini  .1—ri  him,  and  rhrni  belli.'  I Uu^hStllHl  *-i  Would 
Tea  to ih.-  way  in  which  On*  o/rhlioa  ie  iiittnlilCML  The  enid  Hogg 
U a Mrange  Swing,  t»H  of  greal,  lho»gh  mu;., nth,  power*.  I think  very 
h’nMv  III  i„:n  ft.  a poet;  hue  he,  ami  half  of  iheee  Scotch  and  Lake  wmi- 
t«0.  n arr  .jK  no)  Ly  living  in  little  circtoe  ftml  petty  eocialiea.  ” — liyron 
leer.  (...) 

2 (Thu  t>  roe  of  -he  many  nilllttl  into  which  hi*  dioance  from  thv-'eno 
©f  literary  ration-  Uil  him.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  the  ho, I ite  article 
in  the  M*re  r e i«  i ere  attributed,  nae  never,  either  then  or  since,  written 
upon  tlie  e ibject  el  the  nebit  poot’e  character  or  gem  tie,  without  giving  vtot 


to  a feeling  of  admiration  a>  enthuemiuc  aa  it  it alwaye  eloquently  anil  power 
fully  exp/e*»ed.  -Afoore.J 

> (The  aiio/ton  t.vie  i>  to  imw  now  forgoOeo  enlumniee  which  had  Wo 
cirrtilate.l  bv  the  radical  pier*,  ai  (he  time  when  Mr.  M An  n vn  .wodr- 
date  (or  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philmvphy  in  >h*  L'uivereily  of  Edinburgh.] 

« (•*  Ordered  Kl.  lehrr  (at  funr  o’clock  1lii»  afternoon)  to  ropy  out  erven  or 
eight  apothegm*  of  llacon.  in  which  1 have  detected  eucb  btumlere  »i  a 
ectiooltioy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  Such  arethcMige*!  Wha; 
mo.t  they  be.when  vochjie  I can  »tumtn»>in  their  mu-ake*  or  mnataieu.entil 
1 will  go  to  tad,  tor  I find  that  1 grow  cynical  Byron  I iary,  Jan  A.  dtl. 

A [-If  part*  allure  the*,  think  how  Bacon  *lnr. ed 

The  merit,  brighten,  inceneU  of  mankiud.’  — fopi  ) 
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2(57. 

Demetrius.  king of  Macedon,  had  This  did  not  happen 

» petition  offered  him  divers  times  to  Demetrius,  but  to 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  lie  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
had  no  leisure:  whereupon  the  dou. 
woman  said  aloud.  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  kmg. 

VOLTA  IRE 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect  in  his 
Citations  from  history.  I have  thought  it  necessary  in  what 
regards  so  great  a name  (however  trifling!  to  support  the 
assertion  hi  such  facts  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  but  trifles,  and  vet  for  «ucli  trifles  a schoolboy 
would  be  whippe  t,  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form ;)  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a dozen  similar  errors  has  lieen  treated  as  a xuper* 
fieial  writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warlon  : — “ Voltaire,  a writer  of  much  deeper  research  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  fimt  who  has  displayed  the  literature 
and  customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  am/  degree  nf  penetration 
and  comprehension. '*•  For  another  dtstmguisheu  estnnony 
to  Voltaire’s  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lard  Hol- 
land’s excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope 
dc  Vega.  vol.  i.  p.  215.  edition  of  1817.9 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  “a  shallow  fellow.”  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Drvden’s  Ode  ”k 
drunken  song  :”--a  school  (us  it  is  called.  I presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics.  Excursions,  A-c  kc.  tec.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire,  '*  Vn«.»  plrmrz,'"*  or  a single  speech 
of  Tancred  • — a school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose  reneca- 
does,  with  their  ten-dnnking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their 
convenient  treachery  in  polities— in  the  record  of  their 
accumulated  pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  actions 
(were  all  their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal 
or  approach  the  sole  defence  of  the  family  of  (’alas,  by 
that  great  and  unequalled  genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

1 have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
“the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced,”*  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice m condemning  generally  the  greatest  genius  of 
France  for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the 
highest  of  England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was 
Bacon  a greater  intellect  than  Newton  J 

CAMPBELL.* 

Retng  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  a«  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I do  this  in  good-will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  anything  could  add  to  iny 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  tie  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I allude  are. — 

Firstly,  in  shaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  “hi*  leading  characters  from  .S •nolleit."  Anstey’s 
Bath  Guide  was  published  in  1760.  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker  (the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Talntha, 
Ac,  kc  could  have  been  taken)  wa«ww  ritten  during  Smollett's 
last  residence  at  Leghorn  in  i — “ A real."  if  there  has  been 

anv  borrowing.  Anstev  must  lie  the  creditor,  and  not  tile 
debtor.  I refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  men  data  in  his  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  life  of  Cowpcr  (note 
to  page  358.  vol.  vii.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowpcr 
alludes  in  these  Lines  : — 

“ Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 

Built  Cod  a church,  and  laugh’d  his  word  to  scorn." 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Femey, 
with  its  inscription  “ Deo  erexit  Voltaire.” 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
spearc  thus 

“ To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose, 

Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the.  violet." 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

“ To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  bly. 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet,”  ko. — King  Joint. 

A great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct ; hr  should 
also  be  accurate,  w hen  he  accuses  a Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  *•  borrowing  " a poet  had  belter 
borrow  anv  thing  (excepting  inoncv)  than  the  thoughts  of 
, another— they  are  always  sure  to  W reclaimed;  but  it  is 
very  hard,  having  lieen  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the 
debtor,  as  is  the  Case  of  Ausley  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  “ honor  amongst  thieves,”  it  t there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  duo.— none  can  afford  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  wr.M  a high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a fame  which  cannot  lie 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  except  Rogers)  who 
cun  be  reproached  (and  in  him  it  is  indeed  a reproach)  with 
having  written  too  little. 

Ravenna,  Jan.  5,  1821. 

Conversations  of  I^ord  Byron,  as  rei.ated  by 

•Thomas  Mkdwin,  Esq.,  compared  with  a Por- 
tion of  ihs  Lordship's  Corrkspon  hence. 

Tiik  volume  of  “ Lord  Byron’s  Conversations"  with  Mr. 
Medwtn  contains  several  statements  relative  t<>  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  lie.  he  was  wtlling  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  lus  general  character,  rather  than  resort  to 
any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  lias  ever  been  ex- 
ceedingly averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  ap- 
peal upon  the  occasion  is  become  a posilivo  duly  on  his 
part,  he  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  in 
opposing  to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron’s  own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a few  brief  notes 
of  necessary  explanation. 

Capt.  Mkdwin,  p.  1(57. 

“Murray  offered  me,  of  his  own  aeeord.  innn/.  a eanto 
for  Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  5110/.  on  the  plea 
of  piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  into 
two,  because  I happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the 
third  canto  of  having  done  so.” 

Lord  Byron's  Letter. 

“ Ravenna,  February  7,  1820. 

“ Dear  Murray, 

“ I hare  copied  and  cut  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan 
INTO  two,  because  it  teas  too  lone,  and  1 tel!  you  this  before- 
hand, because,  in  case  of  any  reckoning  behrrrn  you  and  me, 
these  tiro  are  only  to  go  for  ONE,  as  this  teas  the  original  form, 
and  in  fart  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first ; 
so  rrmembrr,  that  1 have  not  made  this  division  to  noi'RI.E  upon 
yon,  hut  merrh/  to  suppress  some  tediousnrss  in  the  aspect  of  the 
thing.  1 should  have  served  you  a prett’t  trick  if  I had  sent  you, 
for  example,  cantos  of  fifty  stanias  each." 

Capt.  Mkdwin,  p.  ICO. 

“ I don’t  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  hut  it  seems  in- 
evitable. I had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  w ith  him  the  other 

1 DtMeriatimi  I. 

1 fTill  Vfilmite  appear j;19  thers  wbb  no  nation  more  i>norant  of  It* 
nrijrnhor**  litcraf •«r^>  than  the  French,  lie  eipoari),  anti  then  mr. 

re«*reil#  thtt  Deflect  in  hi*  countryman.  There  it  no  writer  to  wh<*m  the 
author*  of  other  nation#,  e*prcia*ly  of  Knffl.tin),  are  »o  indebted  for  th^el 
tension  of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  throu-h  France,  In  Europe.  There 
it  no  entte  who  ban  employe  ! more  time,  wit,  ingenuity,  and  diligence  in 
prmnotinf  th*  literary  infercouraa  between  country  ami  country,  ami  in 
CrlrtraMrig  m one  lanjru.ige  the  triumph*  of  another.  Yet*  by  a •trangr 
fatality,  he  la  c<*:t<ati*lr  iepre«ented  at  ih*  enemy  of  all  literature  Inn  hi* 
own;  and  Spaniard*,  Eng’ ndi men,  and  Italian*  with  each  other  in  in- 

reiftmif  sjpiin*’  hi*  occasional  exaggeration  of  faulty  passages;  the  author* 
of  which,  till  he  pointed  out  their  beauties,  were  hanlly  known  beyond  the 
Country  in  which  '.heir  language  win  spoken.  Thou  who  feel  etteh  indtgna* 
lion  at  hi*  raitreprorntaiion*  and  overatghta,  would  Had  it  difficult  to  pro- 
duce a critic  in  any  modem  language,  who.  in  apeaknig  of  foreign  literature, 
ia  Utter  informed  or  more  caudr!  than  Voltaire ; and  they  certainly  never 

would  be  able  to  discover  one  who  to  those  qiinlf*#*  untie*  *n  much  •sfaeity 
out!  liveliness,  lit*  tneinif » would  fain  persuade  «*•  ihnt  »ueh  rxul  «-r*r>r# 
of  Wit  implied  * wont  of  information ; but  they  only  sneered  in  •howtitf  that 
a want  ot  aril  by  no  meana  implies  an  cxubrfatiCe  of  information,— Lord 
Holland.) 

9 *'  (|  e*t  trop  rrai  qur  l’honn^nr  me  I'ntUofiae, 

Qne  fa  vou*  adorn  i.  que  je  roua  abandonee, 

Qne  je  rvnonce  \ tohb,  que  *o«»  lr  desif**, 

Que  tout  one  antre  loi  . . . Zaire,  c vua  plrurtt 

Zaire,  acta  »r.  sc.  i i 

4 Popr,  in  Sprnce1*  Anecdotes,  p.  153.  Malone  *s  edition. 

1 p*  Rent!  Campbell1*  Po-tt.  Corrected  Tom**  «!ip*  of  |ht  psn.  * -fro^ 
wort,  though  -rty  le  aflVrtcd— -but  hi*  defence  of  Pope  I*  jlonMi*.  To  b« 
•ure.  it  it  his  or#*  cause  too*— bill  no  matter,  it  tt  very  good,  ami  dors  him 
jfreat  citdiu**— Byron  Diary,  J*n.  10,  Itfl.j 

| 

•814  BYRON’S  WORKS. 


day.  flalignani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right of  my  works,  ip  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  them  m France.  I might  have  marie  my  own 
terms,  and  pm  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ; instead  of 
which, 4-  enclosed  Calignant’s  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
tnat  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  lie  pleased.  He  did 
so.  vefir  advantageously  for  his  own  interest ; but  never 
had  the  complaisance,  the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me, 
or  acknowledge  my  letter." 


Lord  Btrox’s  Letter. 

“ Ravenna,  Obre  •!,  1820. 

“ I Kerf  received  from  Mr.  Gahgnani  the  enclosed  letters , 
duplicates,  and  receipts,  which  will  er plain  themselves.  As  the 
poems  are  your  property  by  purchase,  right,  and  justice,  ALL 
MATTP.ItS  OK  PUBLICATION.  <$-e.  tfC . ARK  FOR  YOU  TO  DECIDE 
UPON.  I knoic  not  hole  for  my  compliance  with  Mr.  O.’s  request 
might  be  legal,  and  I doubt  that  it  would  not  be  honest.  In  rase 
you  choose  to  arrange  with  him  I enclose  the  permits  to  you,  and 
in  so  Joint  I wash  my  hands  of  the  business  altogether.  I sign 
them  merely  to  enable  uo a to  rzert  the  power  you  justly  posses f 
more  properly.  I will  have  nothing  lo  do  with  it  further,  except 
iji  my  answer  to  Mr.  Gahgnani,  to  state  that  the  letters,  <V<'.  <Vc. 
are  sent  to  you.  and  the  rouses  thereof.  If  you  ran  check  these 
foreign  pirates,  do;  if  not,  pat  thr  permissive  papers  in  the  fire. 
1 can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your 
property .” 

Note.— Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage  from  the  pro- 
osed  agreement . which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
ere  ascribed  to  it.  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect : the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 
possession. 


Oapt.  Medwix,  pp.  169-171. 

“ Murray  has  long  prevented  the  ‘ Quarterly'  from  abusing 
me.  Some  of  their  huilies  have  had  their  fingers  itching 
to  be  at  me  ; but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a set-to. 

“ Murray  and  1 have  dissolved  all  connection  : he  had 
the  choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was 
no  hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide : the  Admiralty 
carried  the  dnv.  Now’ for  the  Quarterly  their  batteries 
will  be  opened  : but  l can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have 
been  letting  off  lots  of  squibs  and  crackers  against  nic,  but 
they  only  make  a noise  and  * * *.” 

“ • Werner’  wits  the  Inst  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly’s  article  on 
my  Plays,  M js;  • Marino  Falicro*  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time.” 

Loan  Rtbon’s  Letter. 

“ Genoa,  10 bre  25,  1622. 

11  I htid  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having  re- 
solved to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; but  who 
can  control  his  fate.  I ‘ Galignani,’  to  whom  my  English  studies 
are  confined,  has  forwarded  a copy  of  at  least  one  half  of  it  in  his 
indefatigable  weekly  compilation,  and  as,  ‘ like  honor,  it  came  un- 
loolird  for,'  1 have  looked  through  it.  1 must  say  that  upon  the 
WHOLE — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  HALF  which  I have  read  ( for 
the  other  half  u lo  be  the  segment  of  Gal.'s  nezt  week's  circular) 
— it  is  certainly  handsome,  and  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair 

Notr  —The  passage  about  the  Admiralty  is  unfounded  in 
fact,  and  no  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than  to  murk  its 
absurdity ; and  with  rrgsrd  to  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  his 
lordship  wrll  knew  that"  it  was  established,  and  constantly 
conducted,  on  principles  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr. 
Murray  from  all  such  interference  a * t influence  us  is  im- 
plied in  the  “ Conversations.” 


Capt.  Medwix,  p.  168. 

" Because  I gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my  poems,  he  want- 
ed to  make  me  believe  that  I had  made  him  a present  of 
two  others,  and  hinted  at  some  lines  in  * English  Bards’ 
that  were  certainly  to  the  point.  But  I have  altered  my 
mind  considerably  upon  that  subject : as  1 once  hinted  to 
him,  1 sec  no  reason  why  a man  should  not  profit  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  ns  well  as  that  of  his  brow,  tic.. ; besides, 
I was  poor  at  that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandizing 
booksellers.” 


Lord  Bybox’s  Letter. 

“ January  2.  1816. 

" Dear  Sir, 

“ Your  ojfrr  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth — but  l cannot  accept  it,  nor 
will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  lo  thrm,  as  additions  to  the 
collected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation  or,  my  part 
whatever. 

“BYRON. 

“ P.  S. — I hare  enclosed  your  draft  TORN,  for  fear  of  ac- 
cidents by  the  uay. — 1 wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in 
mine  ; it  is  not  from  a disdain  of  the  universal  idol — nor  from  a 
present  superfluity  of  his  treasures — I can  assure  you,  that  f re  fust 
to  worship  him — but  xchat  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to 
eireumslances 

“ 7'o  J.  Murray,  Esq.” 

Note. — The  above  letter  relates  to  a draft  for  1,000 
guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  two  poems,  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  and  Parisian,  which  Ins  lordship  hud  previously,  at 

a short  interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as  donations.' 

Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  induced  by  Mr.  Murray’s 
earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  1,000  guineas,  and  Mr. 
Murray  has  his  lordship's  assignment  of  the  copyright  of 
the  two  pieces  accordingly. 


Capt.  Medwix,  p.  166. 

“ Murray  pretends  lo  have  lost  money  by  my  writings, 
and  pleads  poverty ; but  if  he  is  poor,  which  is  somewhat 
problematical  to  me,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

“Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  fame.  IIow  kind  in  him! 
He  is  afraid  of  my  writing  loo  fast.  Why  ! Iiccmise  he  has 
a tender  regard  for  his  own  pocket,  anil  does  not  like  the 
look  of  any  new  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a book  of 
mine,  till  he  has  seen  his  old  friends  in  a variety  of  new 
faces ; id  est,  disposed  of  a vast  many  editions  of  the 
former  works.  1 don’t  know  what  would  become  of  me 
without  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who  has  always  been  my  best 
and  kindest  friend.  It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray.” 

Note.— In  the  numerous  letters  received  by  Mr.  Murray 
yearly  from  Lord  Byron,  (who,  in  writing  them,  was  not  ac- 
customed to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings.)  not  one 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  imputations  here  thrown 
out : the  incongruity  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Murray  having  paid  at  various  times,  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  lordship’s  poems,  sums  amounting  to  upwards 
of  15,000/.,  viz. 


Chtlde  Harold,  I.  II.  • 

m 

. 

X’  60' 

III. 

• 

• 

1.5. 

IV. 

• 

2,100 

Giaour  - ... 

- 

• 

525 

Unde  of  Abydos 

- 

• 

525 

Corsair  - - . 

• 

525 

Lara  ... 

• 

• 

700 

Siege  of  Corinth 

- 

- 

525 

Pari  si  no 

- 

- 

525 

Jximrnt  of  Tasso 

. 

• 

315 

Manfred 

- 

• 

315 

Iteppo  ... 

- 

• 

525 

Don  Juan,  I.  II. 

- 

- 

1.525 

111.  IV.  V. 

- 

• 

1 525 

Doge  of  Venice  - 

- 

• 

1,050 

Sardanapalus,  Coin,  and  Foscari 

• 

1 100 

Mazeppa 

• 

* 

525 

Chilton  * 

• 

• 

525 

Sundries  - 

• 

• 

■150 

£15,455 

Capt.  Medwix,  p 170 

“ My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  ha 
urchused  ‘ Cam,’  * The  Two  Foscari,’  and  • Sardanapalus, 
c sent  me  a deed,  which  you  may  remember  witnessing 
Well ; after  its  return  to  England  it  was  discovered  that 
♦ ♦«#**# 

ft 

Bul  I shall  take  no  notice  of  it.M— 


Digitized 
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81? 


Not*.— Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a statement 
which  he  docs  not  see  ; but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed  He  has  written  twice  to  Ct\ptain  Medwin's  pub- 
lisher, desiring,  as  an  art  of  justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  entire  in  any  new  edition  of  Uip  book,  and  in  the 
mean  lime  to  bo  favored  with  a copy  r»f  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that 
it  accuses  him  of  endeavorm*  to  take  some  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  I .on  I Byrun,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for 
stating  the  following  circumstances 
Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  l,54iu/. 
to  hun,  with  an  assurance  ihat  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a few  months  ; and  that,  if  such  assistance 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr  Murray  would  In*  ready  to  sell 
the  copy  ’ -"it  ■>!  nit  in-  lordship’s  works  for  his  use* 

Tito  lollowing  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer. 

44  Nbvtmhtr  14 /A,  1815. 

“ Diur  Ar, 

44  / rrlum  you  yottr  bills  mot  at.-cptrj,  hut  certainly  not 
VKNONOItr.il.  Your  present  offer  n a favor  whirh  I would  accept 
from  you  it  / arept-d  such  from  any  man.  Had  such  been  my  in- 
trnfion,  / can  assure  yen  I • rou/d  have  asked  you  fairly  and  at 
fiecly  a*  uou  would  rff  , and  I cannot  say  more  of  my  confidence  i 
or  your  conduct.  The  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  books,  though  sufficiently  are  not  IMMEDIATE!. V pressing. 

I have  mode  up  my  mind  to  them,  and  there  is  an  end.  Had  / 
been  disposed  to  trespass  on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  would 
have  been  before  now  ; but  I am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  drthnwg  it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  owl  indeed  of  human 
nature,  in  a different  light  from  that  in  uAicA  I have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  it. 

“ Believe  me,  very  truly, 

**  i’our  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

44  B YROy. 

“ To  John  Murray,  Esq.” 


Not*.— That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
friendly  sentiment*  will  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 
joined, the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship’s  valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  his  deceased  master’s 
most  confidential  friends.' 


Lord  Bthok's  Letter*. 

••  May  S Ih,  1819. 

44  / have  a great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 
qualities , anti  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me 
•••••*,  i'oii  dr  sene  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whost 
esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none  more  (however  useless  it  may 
be)  thun 

44  Yours,  very  truly, 

“BYRON.” 


44  Missoionghi,  Feb.  25,  1824. 

4 l have  heard  from  H r.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you  state 
a report  of  a satire  on  Mr.  Gifford  hating  arrived  from  Italy,  said 
to  be  isriilt n by  ME.  but  that  ’YOU  da  not  believe  it ; I dare  say 
you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else,  / should  think.  Whoever  asserts 
that  I am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford, 
lies  in  his  throat  : I always  regarded  him  as  my  literary  father, 
and  myt'lf  ««  his  prodigal  son.  Ij  any  such  composition  easts, 
it  is  none  of  mine.  You  Licit,  as  well  as  anybody,  upon  whom 
I hare  or  have  mol  written,  and  YOU  also  know  whether  they  do 
or  did  not  deserve  the  same— and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

44  You  mil,  perhaps,  be  anmous  to  hear  some  news  from  this 
part  of  Greece,  ( whirh  is  most  liable  to  invasion.)  but  you  will 
hear  enough  through  public  and  private  channels,  on  that  head.  I 
will,  however,  give  you  the  rients  of  a werk,  mingling  my  own 
private  peculiar  with  the  public,  for  ice  ore  here  jumbled  a little 
together  at  present. 

"On  Sunday,  (the  15/A,  I believe,)  / had  a strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  mot  motionless, 
for  some  strong  men  roulU  not  hold  me  ; but  whether  it  was  epi- 
lepsy, catalepsy,  cachexy,  avoplrzy,  or  what  other  exy  or  C|»y, 
the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  ner- 
vous, 4 c.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  earned  me  off, 
and  all  that.  /In  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  dif- 
ficult matter,  but  the  blood  could  nol  be  slopped  till  eleven  at  night, 
(they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery  far  my  temporal  safe- 
ty,) and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would  contents  the  orifice 
till  after  a hundred  attempts. 

44  tin  Tuesday,  a Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  m shore.  On 
Wednrnloy.  great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her,  though 
protected  by  her  consorts , the  Turks  burned  her,  and  retired  to 
Patras.  On  ' Thursday , a quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suholei 
and  the  Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal ; a Swedish  officer  was 


killed,  and  a Suliate  severely  wounded,  ona  a general  fight  re- 
flected. and  with  some  difficulty  prevent'd.  On  Friday,  the 
officer  buried,  and  Contain  Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied, 
vndrr  pretence  that  I heir  lives  were  »n  danger,  out  are  for  quit- 
ting lAe  country — they  may.  On  Saturday,  we  hael  tn>  softest 
shock  of  an  earthquake  which  / remember.  (and  / hare 
slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods  ; they  are  ecmm^Jni  the 
Mediterranean.)  and  the  wholr  army  duehurged  their  arm-,  upon 
the  game  principle  that  savages  brut  drums  or  howl,  dating  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon;  it  was  a rare  scene  altogether.  If  you  had 
but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been  out  of  a Cock- 
ney workshop  before,  nor  will  again  if  they  can  help  it ! And  on 
Sunday  we  heard  that  the  Vetter  is  come  doim  to  Larissa  with 
one  hundred  and  mtd  thousand  men. 

44  In  romtng  here  I had  two  escapes,— from  the  Turks,  (on*  of 
my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  released,)  and  the  other 
from  shipwreck  ; we  droi  t twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  S crophts, 
i islands  near  the  roast.) 

44  / hare  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of  eight  and 
twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  mm,  womm.  ami  children,  and  rent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prrtesa  at  my  own  chargee  One  little 
girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  jtrnpasrs  remaining  with  >ne,  ! shall 
(if  1 live)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  fa  Eng- 
land, and  adopt  he>  Her  name  is  Halo  Rotate  r ; she  is  a very 
pretty  lively  child,  a,  her  brothers  were  killed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  she  herself  and  her  motnn  were  spared  by  special  favor, 
and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but  five  or  six 
years  old. 

44  .Wy  health  is  rather  better,  and  I can  ride  about  again. 
My  office  here  is  no  rtnenert—so  many  parties  and  difficulties 
of  every  kind ; but  / will  do  what  I ran.  Prinrr  Munoeerda/i 
is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all  in  ms  power  ; but  hit  situa- 
tion is  perplexing  tn  the  extreme:  still  we  have  great  hopts  of 
the  success  of  the  contest.  You  Will  hear,  however,  more  of 
public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  1 have  hi  tic  time  townie. 
Believe  me, 

“ Yuan,  Ifc.  Ac. 

44  N.  B. 

44  To  John  Murray,  Esq.” 


Letter  or  Loup  Byron’s  Valet. 

Missoionghi,  April  "21,  1824. 

44  Sir, 

**  Forgive  me  for  this  intrusion  which  I now  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  wnltng  to  you.  to  inform  you  of  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  my  Lord  Byron,  who  is  no  more.  He  departed 
this  miserable  life  on  the  IttfA  of  April,  after  an  illness  yf  only 
ten  days.  His  lordship  began  by  a nervous  fever,  and  terminated 
With  an  inflammation  on  the  brain,  for  want  of  bung  bled  in  time, 
which  his  lord/ihip  refused  till  it  was  loo  late.  I have  sent  the  J 
Hon.  Mrs.  LeigYs  letter  enclosed  in  yours,  which  I think  would  j 
be  better  for  you  to  open  and  explain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  l fear  J 
the  contents  of  the  Utter  will  be  loo  much  for  her.  A nd  yon  will 
please  to  inform  lytdy  Byron  end  the  Honorald'  Miss  Byron, 
whom  l am  wished  to  see  when  I return  with  my  lord's  effects,  and  j 
Aw  dear  and  noble  remains : Sir,  you  will  please  manage  in  the  mild- 
est way  possible,  or  / am  much  afraid  of  the  consequences 
Sir,  y mi  will  please  give  my  duty  to  I^idy  Byron  ; hoping  she 
will  allow  me  to  see  her,  by  my  lord's  particular  with,  and  Miss 
Byron  likewise.  Please  to  rnsw  all  defects,  for  I scarcely 
know  whot  l either  say  or  do,  for  after  twenty  years’  semes 
with  my  lord,  he  was  mure  to  me  than  a father,  usd  I am  too 
much  distressed  to  now  rese  a correct  account  of  every  lenticu- 
lar. which  I hope  to  do  at  w.y  orriral  in  England. — Sir,  you 
will  likewise  have  lie  goodness  »o  forwa'd  the  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Captain  George  Byron,  who.  or  the  representative  of  the 
family  and  title,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  tend  him  a line.  But 
you.  Sir,  will  please  to  explain  to  him  all  varticu'ors,  at  l have 
not  time,  as  the  express  ii  now  ready  to  make  his  royogs  day  and 
night  till  he  arrives  tn  London.— 1 must.  Sir,  praying  forgive- 
ness, and  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  so  far  eiblige  me 
as  to  execute  ail  my  wishes,  which  1 am  well  convtncid  you  will 
not  refuse. 

44  I remain,  Sir, 

“ your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  sen  ant. 

“ W.  FLETCHER. 

44  Valet  to  the  late  L.  B.for  twenty  years. 

“ P.  S.—I  mention  my  name  and  capacity  that  you  may  ro- 
member  and  forgive  this,  when  yon  remember  the  quantity  of  times 
/ have  been  at  your  house  in  Albemarle-strrrt. 

44  To  John  Murray,  Esq.” 

Not*,— Other  letters  from  Lord  Byron,  of  the  same  tenor 
and  force  w ith  these  now  produced,  might  have  lieen  added. 
But  it  is  presumed  that  these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
in  the  present  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
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AncLutn.  lii 

Abencerrage.  mo  376. 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  in 
Aberdeen.  (George  Hamilton  Gordon,) 
fourth  earl  of.  21.  n* *  1 Hi. 
Abcrnethy.  John,  surgeon,  717. 
Abruzzi.  493. 

Absalom  nml  Achdophel,  6LL  910. 
Absence,  results  of,  m. 

Absent  friend,  pleasure  of  defending, 
liilL 

Abydos,  Bride  of,  hL  661. 

Acamamn,  2L 
Acheluus,  river.  24. 

Acheron,  hike,  LL 
Acherusia,  lake.  LL 
Achilles,  his  person,  313.  731.  Toinb 
of.  fiia.  QiiiL 
Achitophel.  HO. 

Achmet  lit  , L32. 

Acrocerauman  mountains,  OIL 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  2iL  799  771. 
Actium,  LL  Sea- rig  lit  of.  LL  678. 
Ada.  Set?  llyron.  Augusta* Ada. 
Adams.  John,  a carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  epitaph  «n,  ML 
Addison.  723.  II  is  account  of  a remark- 
able dream,  tLiL.  His  4 faint  praise,' 
769. 

‘Address,  spoken  at  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,'  309. 

* Address  intended  to  be  recited  at  the 

Caledonian  M eel  mg.' aba. 

‘Adieu,  the  ; written  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  would  soon  die,' 
M 

‘Adieu,  adieu  ! my  native  shore,’  LL 
Admiration,  Mil-  L1L 

* Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul  when 
dying.'  transition  of,  380. 

Adriatic,  the  IL. 

Adversity,  ill  tv*. 

Advice, 1 ' 1 1 ■-  ii  c 
.Egcari  sea,  LLL  163- 
jEgina.  3lL  LLL 

-Eschylus,  his  • Prometheus.’  202.  llis 
4 Seven  before  Thebes,’  2t>2.  Trans- 
lation frem  his  'Prometheus  Vine- 
tus/aaa  His*  Persians’  quoted,  fill* 
JEsietes,  ton.,  of,  £12. 
yEsop,  MIL 
-Etna  bd. 

-/Etolm,  LL 

Africa  and  Africans,  described,  633. 
Agamcmnon,  Ml. 

Age,  LL  222. 

‘ Age  of  Bronze  ; or.  Carmen  Scculare 
ct  Annus  hand  Mirabilis,'  336. 

Age  Of  Ool  I,  iiiL 

Ages,  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of, 
fi3L 

Agesilaus,  ILL 

Agis.  King  of  Sparta  210- 

Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  7 S3. 

Aglietti,  Dr.,  AS.  210. 

Agostini,  Leonard,  7.st. 

Agrarian  law,  710, 

Ajax,  2iL  Sepulchre  of,  03-  fi3fl- 
Alamar  m,  211- 
Alaric,  2S  464. 

Alban  Hill,  description  of  the,  IfL  7M. 

Albania,  LLL  772. 


Albanian  dialect  of  the  Illyric,  speci- 
mens of,  773. 

Albanians,  theireharacterand  manners, 
2±»  23-  772.  Their  resemblance  to 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  112. 

Alhann,  Til 

Albano,  Francesco,  712. 

Albion,  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  chalky  belt,  710. 

Albrizzi,  Countess,  210.  318. 

Albrizzt,  Giuseppe,  .Ms. 

Albuem,  battle  of,  LL  23. 
j Alcibiades,  beauty  of  lus  person,  313. 
General  charm  of  Ins  name,  313. 
ills  character,  323.  751. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Aja«.  02.  1,37.  His  saicojdt- 
agus,  330.  Ills  chastity.  623,  tiii  Ills 
reply  to  Pannemo  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  hi 2. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  mo. 

6>3.  732- 

Alexander  (If.,  submission  of  Barba- 
rous;, to,  2M. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  his  life  quoted,  32-  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
3b-  His  memory  dear  to  Uie  Hasans, 
ILL 

Alfonso  HI,.  53,  31L  1 17.  489.  400.  His 
wife  Isabella.  117. 

Algiers,  01 1.  7 HI. 

Alhama.  370. 

Ali  Pacha  of  Vanina,  portrait  of,  2L  33- 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Bvron, 
33-  His  assassination,  33-  His  mur- 
der of  Uiaffar.  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, ILL  The  original  of  Lainbro,  tiM_ 

* All  is  vanity,  snith  the  Preacher.’ 476. 

Alla  Hu  1 hiL'tVJA. 

Allegra.  fLord  Byron’s  natural  daugli- 
ter.)  42h. 

Alliance,  the  Holy,  310.  678. 

Alpha-us,  river,  22- 

Alpinula.  Julia,  her  death,  Li.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  12.  n. 

AIps,  the.  13.  LitL 

Altcrkirr.hcn,  44. 

Alvpius,  "Qt. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a perfume,  22. 

A mbit  ion,  48,43.  1^  ILL  ILL 

Ambraeian  Gulf,  Stanzas  written  in 
passing  the,  334.  Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  LL 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  IfcL 

America,  L2.  191-  736. 

‘AmitiC  c*t  I’Amour  sans  A lies.’  422. 

Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  in  the 
East,  23- 

Anacrcon,  his  ‘ Qt\u  \tyu*  Arpn&af 
translated,  390.  His  MurorwriaK 
icoO'  translated,  390.  His  mor- 
als worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  003. 

AnastAsius  Macedon,  798. 

Anastasius.  Hope’s,  418. 

Ancestry,  083. 

4 And  wilt  thou  weep  when  l am  low,’ 

33(1 

4 And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair,’ 
5liL 

' And  thou  wort  sad !’  482. 

Andalusian  nobleman,  adventures  of, 
Ml 

AneU  mach,  44. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  a punster,  430. 


Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro 
logues,  411.  Some  account  of,  -t  il . a, 
Andromache,  3-13. 

Anent,  723. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Groce.  3H-  111*  Statue  oi 
Moses,  3X2.  Ilia  Last  Judgment,  313. 
His  cony  of  Dante,  ML  Treatment 
of,  by  Julius  LL-  Liic_  Neglect  of,  by 
Leo  X-T  313.  Anecdote  of.  812. 
Angelo,  St.,  Castle  of,  fib.  323. 
Angiolini,  dancer.  ILL 

Anger,  13-  luT.  017. 

Angling,  ‘the  crudest  am.  stupidest  of 
sports. ’ 743. 

Anne.  Lines  to,  343. 

Annesley,  lull  near,  483. 

Annuitants,  alleged  longevity  of, 
Anstcy’s  Bath  Guide,  ILL  S13. 

Anteros,  122. 

Anthony,  St.,  his  recipe  for  hot  t.ncK* 

607 

Antigonus,  312. 

Anti-Jacobin,  324. 

Antilochus,  tomb  of,  22.  633 
Antinous,  his  heroic  death,  2iL 
Antorunus  Pin*  222 
Antony,  ILL  His  person  described,  SIS. 

The  slave  of  love,  63s.  678. 

Apelles,  312. 

Apennines.  ILL  509. 

ApICIUS,  321L 
Apollo,  631. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  G2. 

Appearances,  4 the  joint  on  which  good 
society  lunges,’  743. 

Appetite.  667. 

Applause.  jNipiilar,  646. 

Arabs,  life  of  the,  26. 

Ararat.  Mount,  942. 

Arcadia,  773. 
j Archidamus,  179. 

I Archimedes,  739. 

Arrhipelago,  41L  182. 

I Ardennes,  forest  of,  4L 
A ret  mo,  Pietro,  787. 

1 A ret  1 no.  Leonardo,  3<>9. 

: Argos,  I3ii. 

Argus,  Ulysses’  dog,  &U- 
Argylc  Institution,  411. 

A rgyro-  Castro,  1*L 

Ariosto,  Ins  portrait  by  Titian,  136. 
His  bust,  31L  783.  Contrasted  with 
Tasso.  311.  His  person  respected  by 
the  public  robber,  blHL 
Aristides,  811. 

Aristippus,  lias. 

Aristophanes,  633. 

Aristotle,  Oil.  733. 

Arithmetic,  poets  of.  1M. 

4 Armageddon,’  Townshend's,  431. 
Army,  623. 

Army  tailor,  &L 

Arnaouts,  or  A I ban  esc,  772.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, 779. 

Arno,  nvtr,  31.  "14. 

Arqua,  33. 1 82. 

• Art  of  Happiness,’  Horn*  *,  732. 

4 A spirit  pass’d  before'  ino  41*. 

4 As  o’er  tiie  cold  sepulchre,  stone,'  333 
Asdrubal,  113. 

A skit  Ion,  388. 

Asphultes,  lake,  43. 
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Asturias.  IS. 

• Atalanlis.'  Account  of  Mrs  Manley's. 

Athannsian  creed,  C8Q- 
■ Athci-M  Fulininuio,*  the  old  religious 
play  of.  t-i-111  <*>i- 
Athenmus.  OH 3. 

Athenians,  character  of  the. 774. 
Athens.  ruplie  to.  2fL  Reflections 

on  the  pH«t  und  present  condition  of. 
It*  Mtoatnm  and  climate.  2lL 
1X2.  ( in  th“  plunder  of  the  works  of 
art  at.  2 I* 

Athens.  31  aid  of.  3 ».*i. 

Athos,  M uur.l.  ILL  flr>.  Project  for  hew- 
ing it  into  a statue  of  Alexander,  720. 
Atlas,  dll. 

• Attic  lice.’  7 fit. 

Atticus  Hid. 

Atlila.  his  haranrue  to  his  army  pre- 
vioii'  to  the  bailie  uL  Chalons,  470. 
Ancurv.  639. 

‘Augusta,  Stanzas  to.'  4HO.  ‘Epistle 
to,*  JM. 

Aucm-un,  St.,  his  confessions,  0U6. 

Till 

Augustus  Cstmr.  472.  7‘tl. 

Auld  bum  sync,  Ill- 
Aurora  Borealis,  3*17.  ‘Don  Juan,'  a 
versified,  ilal_ 

AustcrlltS.  battle  of  168. 

Authors.  Ml.  6i;r. 

Autocrat.  IiHL 

Autumn,  an  English,  described.  742. 
Avarice.  • a good  old  gentlemanly  vice,' 
I'l'i  Panegyric  on,  722. 

A vc  Maria ! Lid. 

Avenches  Ai. 

Aventieum.  15, 

Avignon.  7M. 

• Away,  away,  ve  notes  of  wo,’  360. 

‘ Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens 
of  roses  2 ALL 

• A year  ago  you  swore,’  Ac.  373. 

B. 

Babe!  tower  of.  668- 
Babylon,  rums  of.  LtdL 
Bacchus.  ULLIM.  Temple  of,  701. 
Back- woo  Union  Kentuckian,  Toil. 
Baron  Friar.  Ins  brazen  head.  *’<20.  The 
discoverer  of  gunpowder,  till. 

Bacon  l.<«rd.  illi.  I_lL  Essay  on  Em- 
pire till,  inaccuracies  in  his  Apo- 
ttn-L'-nv  ^11  Saying  of,  146. 

Ball  lie.  Joanna,  Her  * Family  Le- 

gend.’ diitL 

Baiiiie  Dr.  Matthew.  717.  His  visit  to 
Lor<l  Byron.  603.  Remarkable  for 
plainness  of  speech.  212. 

Balgownic.  brig  of.  213. 

Baltic.  1LL 

Bandii'-ian  Fountain.  7 ltd. 

Han'-v  St  Joseph.  Li. 

Bank*  H illiain,  esq.  639. 

Uansliie.  superstition  ut  tlie.  7 Cl 
IIarhaio>-:i  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pop«-  \le.\amler  the  Tlurd,  32,  ?M>. 
Barings,  the.  IgX 
Barnave.  Pierre-.* •'•eph,  ftftl. 
Baromeier.  marine.  »:*  great  value,  ML 
Barussa  buttle  of.  403. 

Bar  rut  aria,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at.  117. 

Barrey  l.udovick.  ALL 
Barrow.  Dr.  Isaac.  Ins  Sermons.  633. 
Barrow.  Sir  John,  bis  ‘Life  of  Peter 
the  Gn  at.*  ILL  His  ‘Eventful  His- 
tory of  tin-  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.’ 
Ill  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  By  rail's  description  of  it 
shipwreck  (*25.  His  account  of  the 
cyanometer  Ml.  And  of  the  marine 
barometer.  Ml. 

Bartlielttui.  M.  773. 

Basili.  I»ord  Byron's  Athenian  servant, 
772. 

Bashfuluc**.  gu, 

Bath  Guide.  Anstey's,  2M.HLL 
Bathurst.  Captain,  333. 

Battle,  ifL  lflS.  137.  138.  fifrl  693. 

Bavud  and  Mieviad.  extinguishment  of 
the  Della  Cru scans  hv  the.  ALL 
Baxler.  Richard,  434.  His  Shove,  434. 
Bay  of  Biscay.  13, 

Bayard.  Chevalier,  321. 

Bayes,  Ills  expedient,  426. 

Beatrice  of  Dante.  267.  tUQ* 

Beattie,  I)r.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
633- 

Bcauharnuis,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron’s  de- 
lineation of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

fan). 

Beaumont.  Sir  George.  32  f.  809. 
Beauty.  2U.  77.  II.  8*.  M.  fiul.  643.  737. 
73. . 4 

Becher,  Rev.  John,  * Answer  to  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn.’  412.  • Lines  addressed  to.  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society.’  42n. 

Bcekct,  Thomas  a,  his  tomb,  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  I2ii. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Ctnlra  described,  LL  Character 
of  Ins  • Vatliek,’  16*  Some  account 
of.  HL 

Bed  of  Ware,  G21L 
Hedlain.  724. 

Beggar’s  Opera.  Cay’s.  431-  4HI. 
Belunen.  Jacob,  hi1*  reveries.  lI*L 
Belisarms.  7>n  • a hero,  conqueror, 

and  cuckold.'  63i. 

Belshazzar,  vision  of.  413.  643. 
Belshazzar,  lines  to.  3XiL 
Bcnbow.  William.  327. 

Bender,  obstinacy  of  Charles  XII.  at, 
InL 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard.  407. 

Bcnzoni,  Countess.  2411 
Uenzont.  Vittor,  2 111. 

' Deppo.  a Venetian  Story,*  132. 
Beranger.  AL.  I ill 

Berea  mi.  Princes*  ol  Wales’s  courier 
and  chamberlain.  tHih. 

Berkeley.  Bishop.  Ins  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  matter,  721. 
Berlin.  33r.  ILL 
Bernard,  8t..  monks  of.  777. 

Bernese  Alps,  46 

Berm  the  father  of  the  Beppo  style  of 
writing.  132.  4U2- 
Berrns.  Abbe  de,  2i»5- 
Bcrtram.  Maturin'®  tragedy  of.  2i)fi. 
Betty.  William  Henry  West,  (the  young 

ROSCIUS,)  43'J. 

Bigamy,  703. 

Bigotry,  16.  1M. 

Bile,  energetic,  described,  674. 

Biscay.  Bay  of,  13. 

Birds,  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
inhabit  the  forms  of.  ihL 
Biren.  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cour- 
laml.  ILL 

Black  Fnar  of  ■N'ewstead  Abbey,  763, 
Till. 

Blackburn.  Archbishop.  IIT. 

Blaeketi.  Joseph,  the  poetical  cobbler, 

IMl.  442.337- 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  \M. 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  its  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan.  3ui  .via-  • Some  Observa- 
tions upon  its  Remarks  on  Don  Juan.’ 
M>3.  Critical  notes  from,  yasnm. 
Blair.  Dr.,  his  Sermons.  633. 

Blake,  fashionable  tonsor,  436. 

Bland.  Rev.  Robert,  hts  ‘Collections 
from  the  Greek  Authology.’  444.  mi. 
Blank-verse,  excellence  of  rhyme  over, 
in  English  poetry,  nil.  61h*hlXL 
Blasphemy,  ami  blasphemers.  C77.  744. 
Blatant  Beast.  12. 

Blessington.  Countess  of.  Impromptu 
on  her  taking  a villa  called  • 11  Pun- 
dmo,'3h2.  Lines  written  at  the  re- 
quest of.  3ST. 

Bligh.  Captain,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  171. 

Blood  • only  serves  to  wash  ambition’s 
bands,’  ILL. 

Bloomfield,  Robert.  442.  460. 

Bloomfield.  Nathaniel.  443.  460- 
Bhieher,  Marshal.  GUiL 
Blue,  instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
tensity Of,  fad. 

Blue  Devils,  733. 

Blue-Stocking.  1 39.  317. 

• Blue-Stocking  Club.'  origin  of,  317. 

• Blues.  The;  a Literary  Eclogue,' ill* 
Blues.  13iL  161  317.  661.'  7. ‘3 
Boabdil.  666. 

• Boatswain.’  Lord  Byron's  favorite  dog. 

349.  ' Inscription  on  his  monument,' 
319. 

Boccaccio,  treatment  of  his  ashes,  53. 

Defence  of.  IM 
Birot  in,  22.  774. 

Boehm.  Mrs.,  1 3-:>. 

Hotleuu.  his  depreciation  of  Tasso,  36. 
IfcL 

Bolero.  74 h. 

Boleyn.  Anne,  ix*r  remark  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 116. 

Bolingbmke,  Lord,  lures  Mallet  to  tra- 
duce Pope.  437. 

Bolivar.  Simon.  538. 

Bonn,  719. 

Bonne  fortune.  730. 

Bonmvard.  Francois  de,  account  of. 
148. 

Booby,  Lady.  67.x 

Boon.  Daniel,  the  Ker.ttckian  back- 
woodsman, 700. 

Bores.  744 

‘ Born  in  a garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred/ 
479. 

Borysthenes.  the.  163. 

Boscan.  Almogam.  m.i. 

Bosphorus,  the.  nr.3. 

Bosquet  dc  Julie,  1*. 

Boswell.  James,  esq.,  469. 

Botany  Bay.  64  s 

Bourbon.  liuke  of.  Constable  of  France, 

31*.  321  322  Mil 
Boula-rimes.  7o.y 

Bowles.  Rev.  William  Lisle.  ’The 
maudlin  prince  ol  mournful  sonnet- 
eers,’ Liti.  Ills  * Spint  of  Discove- 
ry,’ 426.  4 Lines  on  Ids  edition  of 
Pope,'  436. 

Boxing.  43.11. 

Brucmar.  411. 

Kraham,  John,  singer.  473. 

Brandy  for  heroes  : 172. 

Brasidas,  26* 

Brass,  Corinthian.  6St. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  703. 
Bread-fruit,  174. 
llrennus.  3lu. 

Brcntn,  33. 

Brewster.  Sir  David,  his  • Natural 
Magic.’  ILL  His  ’LUs  of  Newton,’ 
6h2*IiL  His  description  of  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  theory.  721. 

Briareus.  LMl. 

‘Bride  of  Abrdos.* hi* ML 
Bridge  of  Sighs  LcL  T'>. 

• Brig  of  Balgowme.’  713. 

' Bright  be  the  place  cf  thy  soul !’  347. 
Brighton,  Pavilion  at.  ILL 
Bnssot  de  Warville,  6H1 
Bristol,  437. 

• British  Critic.’  32iL  h64- 

British  Review,  the  ‘Old  Girl’s  Re- 
view.’ 319.  • My  Grandmother's  Re- 
view,’ 3'-<  1 . fd‘>.  Lord  Byron’s ‘Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of.*  M2." 

Brocken,  superstition  of  the.  318. 
Bronze  wolf  of  Rome.  6L  7rvJ- 
Brougham,  Henry.  esqM  (now  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux.)  422.  A32. 
Broughton,  the  regicide,  his  monumeut 
at  Vevay.  4£L 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,  si 2. 

Browne.  Sir  Thomas,  his  • Rehgio  Med- 
ici.' bSL  His  encomium  on  sleep, 

Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  description  of  n 
simoom.  13. 

Brumniell,  William.  ItXJ.  728. 

Brunck,  Professor,  407. 
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Brunswick,  Duke  of,  his  death  at 

Quatre-Bras.  JiL 
Brussels.  ilL 
Brutus,  75?. 

Bryant.  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of 

Troy.  653. 

Bnrdgcs.  Sir  Egerton.  uis  * Letters  on 
t tie  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 
Byron,’  3Q6.  Critical  notes  by,  pas- 
sim. 

Bucentaur.  32. 

Budgell.  Eu-iace,  his  * leap  into  the 
Thames.'  162. 

Rull-fight.  description  of  a,  22.  23.  IH2, 
Bonaparte,  Lucieu,  his  ' Charlemagne,’ 
4LL 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.  4I1L  536.  32L. 
798  752.  ‘The  Triptoleinus  of  the 
British  Farmer,'  242.  Mis  exclnma- 
tion  on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard. 
71'J.  His  cliuracier,  12.  lilfiL  ‘0<le 
to.’  470.  • Lines  on  bis  escape  from 
Bibs,*  2LL 

Buonaparte  Jacopo,  his  * Sacco  di  Ro- 
ma.’ 3-3-  Mil 

Burden.  Sir  Francis,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence. 'i  i 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  ’discord's 
torches.’  700. 

Burgess.  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 
• Richard  the  First' sold  to  line  trunks. 
431L  -09 

Burgoyne.  General.  6W1 
Burke.  Edmund,  12.  173. 

Burlesque.  liiL 

Burney.  I»r.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
music,  173. 

Burns,  Robert.  ‘ What  would  he  have 
been,  if  a patrician  1*  412.  Hie  youth- 
ful prank-,  blh. 

Burun,  Ralph  de.32i5. 

Busby,  Thomas  Mus.  D«et..  hi«  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  Jill.  Parody  on  his  mono- 
logue, 363. 

Bute.  Lord,  sal. 

Butler.  Dr.,  (head-master  at  Harrow.) 
3ti3  115  4 in.  • Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed ‘'end-master  at  Harrow,’  3iLL 
* By  the  rivers  of  Babylon.’  422. 

Bvng.  Admiral,  his  court-martial.  IT 
Byron.  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 
great  beard.  3*8. 

Byron,  two  of  the  family  of.  at  the  «iegi' 
of  Calais,  and  battle  of  (dressy,  3s -< 
Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (11443)  Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale  ; some  account  of, 
3-S. 

Byron.  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  3s-. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  valor 
and  fidelity,  2iS- 

Byrou.  Admiral  John,  (grandfather  of 
the  Poet.)  Ills  proverbial  ill-luck  at 
sea.  i-L  His  shipwreck  and  suffer- 
ings, biLL  ’My  grand-dad’s  Narra- 
tive.’ <>3.T 

Byron,  William,  fifth  Lord,  (grnnd- 
uncle  of  the  Poet,)  ILL 
Byron,  Captain  John,  (father  of  the 
Poet  ) ILL 

Byron,  Mrs.,  (mother  of  the  Poet.)  am. 
Byron,  Honorably  Augusta,  (sister  of 
the  Poet-)  See  Leigh,  Honorable 
Augusta. 

Byron,  Lady.  ILL  418  is?  v-t  fttt.fito. 

I.mrs  on  hoaniigtli.il  slo'was 
ill.’  489.  • Lines  on  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  be«u  patrou- 
e-s  of  u charity  ball.’  3-2. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta  Ada,  (daugh- 
ter of  the  P ict.)  22.  5L  47a. 
Byzantium.  33. 


097  790.  His  laurel  wreath.  06.  317. 
•The  suitor  of  love.’  177.  63k 

* Cam.  a Mystery.’  3*20. 

Cairn  Gortne.  710. 

Calderon.  Mi 

‘Caledonian  Meeting.  Address  intend- 
ed  i“  !«■  recited  at,'  3oa. 

Calenture.  99-.  763. 

Caligula.  LLL  His  wish,  £*2 

Calm  at  Sea.  I *29.  030- 

' Cnlmar  and  Urla,  Death  of.'  431. 

Calpe.  Ha. 

Calvin,  134. 

Calypso.  isles  of.  22, 

Cambi  idge  University,  407.  445. 448. 

Cainbyses.  .*,37. 

Camilla,  71k 

Cainocns,  434.  * Stanzas  to  a lady, 
with  tin*  poems  of.’  39*2. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  esq..  443.  His 
’ Pleasures  of  Hope.’  443.  Inadver- 
tencies in  bis  ’ Lives  of  the  Poets.’ 
313.  Ills  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming,' 
•la-.  Critical  notes  by,  passim. 

Can  Grande.  3lo. 

Candta,  LiSlL 

Canine,  battle  of.  li_. 

Cunning.  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  ■ Brido  of  Abroos  ‘ jll  !!n 
mseripiion  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the 
* Prentl-cldc.’  324.  His  defence  of 
public,  schools  and  universities,  606. 
Ill-  character,  312  077. 

Cauova.  3a.  2 to.  • Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen.’  j78. 

Cant.  • The  crying  tin  of  the  times,' 


Cantemir.  Demetrius,  his  History  of 
the  Oitoman  Empire.  <>73.  bail. 
Canterbury  cathedral.  720. 

Capitol,  the.  t-o 
Capitoline  Hill.  2L. 

Capo  d’lstria.  ‘-’in . 

Capo  d’lMrias.  Count.  343. 

Capo  di  Bove.  02. 

Cara<-Hila.  791. 

Carnet  neu*.  7 ti , 214. 

Caravaggio.  712. 

Carbonari,  541. 

Care.  , 1 > . 

Garble  Richard.  678. 

Cat  isle  (Frederick  Howard,)  fifth  Earl 
of.  LLL  LLL  Cliaracier  of  his  poems, 
3-0.  Dedication  of  ’ Hours  of  Idle- 
ness* ti*.  2-3. 

Carlisle,  (Isabella  Byron.)  Countess  of. 

Carlo  Dolce.  233,  742. 

Carnage.  702. 

Carnival.  155,  379. 

* Caroline.  Lines  to.’  39  1 3i>2_ 

Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  3-4-  668. 
O-o  72s. 

Carr.  Sir  John.  24.  JQQ.  lifi. 

Carrcr.  Improv  visa  tore,  240. 

Cartlinge.  .00. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  his  transla- 
tion of  DuntC,  302.  309.  31 3.  31li. 
Cnry-fort,  (John  Joshua  Proby.)  first 
Earl  of,  his  • Poena  and  TrogotU— ,* 

40  I . 

Cash,  potency  of.  730. 

Caaunir,  John.  King  of  Poland,  164. 
Castalion  dews.  13.  773. 

Castelnau,  his  • Hisloire  dc  la  Nouvelle 

Russia.*  070. 

Ca-ile reach.  Viscount  ( Robert  Stewart, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,)  341.  3-1. 
399  711.  719.  “ Epigrams  on.’  SM. 
• Epitaph  on.'  3 L4. 

CuMri.  village  of.  LL 
Culalani.  Madame  4 IQ. 

Catharine  L of  Russia.  3 If). 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 485.  711.  717. 
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C. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  311. 

Cadiz,  2L  6112.  621- 
Cadiz. ’The  Girl  of.’ 21, 

Caesar,  Augustus,  his  character.  472. 
Cirsar,  Julius,  62.  317-  His  character, 


Cathay.  230. 

Catiline.  fr-fi. 

Cato  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius.  G7.-L 
Catullus,  the  scholar  of  ’ Love.’  03*. 
His  * Ad  Lesbinm,'  translated,  3-9. 
His*  Lugete,  Veneres, Cupidinesque.’ 
translated,  3fiiL 


Caucasus.  Mount  446. 

Cavalier  Servente.  »3S.  711. 

Cecilia  Melella.  tomb  of,  62. 

Cecrops.  464. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  322. 

Centlivre.  M.  a.  character  of  her  com- 
edies. 211A.  Drove  Congreve  from  1m 
stage.  204. 

Ce|>haloma.  3fL 
Cepbisus,  nver  of.  111.  163. 

Ceres.  230. 

Certosa  cemetery.  3hL 
Cervantes.  687.  Character  of  his  ‘ Don 
Quixote.’  737. 

Cha'ronea.  AL 
Chalons,  battle  of.  370. 

Chainouni.  JO, 

Chandler.  I)r.,  22L223. 

Change.  798 

Chant  rey.  Francis,  R.  A..  620. 

“Charity  Ball.  Lines  on  rending  that 
Lady  llyron  was  patroness  of  a.’  3b3. 
Charlemagne.  343. 

Chnrlemotit.  Mrs.  479. 

Clinrles  L,  941.  741. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain.  471. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Ills  obstinacy 
at  Bender.  704. 

Charlotte.  Princess  of  Wales.  Lines  to, 
362.  Reflections  on  her  death.  I2H. 

• Stanzas  uu  her  death.’  ILL 
Charlotte.  Queen.  326- 
Chase.  the  English.  7 43. 
Chateaubriand,  Viscount,  343. 
Chatham.  first  Earl  of.  L2L 
Chatterton.  Thomas.  736. 

Chaucer.  453. 

Chaworth.  Mary  Anne,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Musters.) 3&L  ' F rngment  » rit- 
ten  shortly  after  her  marriage.*  394- 

• Stanzas  to.  Oh : had  my  fate,’  423. 
•Farewell  to.’  347.  ’Stanzas  to.  on 
the  author's  leaving  England.’  332. 

Cheltenham.  176. 

Cheops.  King.  Ins  pyramid,  620. 
Chesterfield.  Earl  of.  hi?  speech  on  the 
play-house  bill,  A&L  Ills  remark  on 
hunting.  CIS. 

•Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,’  11. 
Childe  Buron.  13. 

* Childish  Recollections,’  414. 

Children.  313. 3LL  644. 

•Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,’ 
332. 

* Chillon.  Prisoner  of.’  I4fl. 

Chiilon.  Sonnet  on,  lie. 

Chi  man.  tki. 

Chunanot  Mountains,  3L 
Cliiozo.  war  of.  7 mi. 

Chivalry,  12.  631. 

Chmt,  • Pure  Creed  of.  made  sanction 
of  all  ill.'  734. 

Christubel,  136.  478. 

Christianity.  734. 

Chrysostom.  St.,  fiiifi 
Churches.  008. 

* Churchill’s  Grave.’  574. 

Cicero,  a punster,  430. 

•Cicesbeo.  138. 

(■id. 338.  34ii. 

Cigars.  His* 

Cinrinnatus,  512. 

Cmtra.  iiL  Convention  of.  1L 
Circassians.  6-j_ 

Circus  at  Rome.  6£L  Maximus,  790. 
Cillut-ron.  Mount.  113. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  7on. 
Civilization,  IliLL 

Clare.  (John  Fitzgibbon.)  Earl  of.  416. 

• Lilies  on,'  416.  • Stanzas  to,’  423. 
Clarcns.  42. 

Clarke.  Dr.  Edward  Dan.el,  2L  21,632 

660. 

Clarke.  Hew  son.  143.  447. 

Classics,  loo  early  study  of.  filL 
Clau.lmn,  las  Old  Man  of  Vei  no, 

340. 

Cleonice  and  Pausoiuas,  story  of,  *9?. 

Cleopatra.  75*. 

Clergy,  746- 

CMumnus.  the  river,  52.  Temple  oi, 
32- 
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Cromwell.  Oliver.  * the  sagest  of  usurp- 

Dennis.  John,  critir,  453.  His  tract 

OytemneHtra.  ILL 

ers.’  tiE 

•gainst  operas,  IM 

Cobbeti.  William.  12.  (CL  'Epigram 

Crowe.  Rev.  William,  his  strictures  on 

De  I’auw,  his  writing*  characterized. 

on  hisdtgguig  up  Tom  Paine’sboncs.* 

• English  Bards,  and  Scotch  Review- 

774. 

SSL 

ers,’  JLL. 

De  Qmncev,  Mr.,  his  Confessions  of  an 

Cohlentz.  iL 

Croscnn  school  of  poetry,  annihilated 

Opium  Eater  n52. 

Corker.  Tftu. 

by  Giflonl,  mvj. 

De  Ketz.  Cardinal,  his  account  of  a 

Cognate.  apostrophized.  fiLL. 

Culloden.  battle  of.  411. 

shipwreck  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Lyons.  LSI 

Cohen.  Mr.  Francis,  (now  St-  Francis 

( umlMTland,  Duke  of.  hero  of  Cullo- 

Dervish  '1  ahiri.  Lord  llyron’*  Amaout 

den.  nun. 

Guide.  £3-  ILL 

Colchis,  tf  11 

Cumberland,  Richard  ERL 

Desnix.  General.  00 1. 

Coleridge.  Samuel  Tavlor,  esq..  4m. 

Curran.  Right  Hon.  John  I'hiljtot.  I2i* 

Despair.  2lLhL.  LEL  £22 

5'.W . f.Hl  OM.  I,lh  64*.  NH.I. 

Currie.  Dr  . Ins  Life  of  Burn*  nlh. 

I)<*|Nit!MU  2. 

Coliirnv.  J*. 

’ Curse  of  Minerva*  463. 

Desiinv,  iiE 

Coliseum  CL.  GI»  2HV 

Curds.  Sir  \\  illimn,  5-43.  721. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib.  477. 

College  educHtion.  advantages  of n OOP. 

Cuvier.  Huron  32S.  Uii 

De  Toll.  Baron.  Ins  • History  of  the 

' Col  leirt*  K xa  tmuaUon,  Thoughts  sug- 

Cyunoineter.  described,  bti  1 . 

Turks,’  .21, 

Bested  by,’  1(17. 

Cyclades  bLLiiiL 

‘ Devil’s  Drive  ; an  unfinished  Rliapto 

Coiimi.  Siguoiii.  i w. 

< yprc>s  tree,  I/L 

dv.*  ;Vi7. 

Colman.  George,  jun..  440. 

Cyrus,  b3n. 

Devotion.  322.  mu  n*u 

Cologne.  Tin. 

1 Minim.  I homas.  success  of  his'  Moth- 

Colouna.  Cape.  3L.  771. 

D. 

er  Goose.’  44u 

Colton.  Hev.  Caleb,  .V>l. 

‘Diciionnaire  de  Trtvoux,’  its  defim- 

Columbia.  £2. 

tmn  of  an  epic.  filH. 

Columbus.  LLLILL.  I/LL 

Dal  In  way.  Rev.  James,  his  *L.  s.stanli* 

’Difficile  est  proprie.’  4c  of  Horace. 

Coinlxil.no,  or  Turkish  rosary.  2L. 1 12. 

nople*  quoted.  IL. 

disputes  on  the  meaning  of.  45H. 

Cmiinlv.  the  day  of.  gone  by,  ILL 

D alrymple.  >ir  Hew.  Ins  Con vt  tion.lL 

Dinner,  a man’s  happiness  dependent 

Common  Lot  answer  to  a beautiful 

• Daum-tu*.’  a character,  3'JS. 

on,  i fit. 

poem,  entitled  the.  lliL 

Damns.  Count  dr.  Mti. 

Dinner-bell,  * the  tocsin  of  the  soul,’ 

Commonwealth  ‘.'23.  thl 

Damme,  the  British,  72 .V 

lid? 

Dance,  l'vrrhic,  HfcL/kil. 

Diogenes,  T.vj  7fi4. 

Congreve.  £oi. 

Dance  of  Death.  Hollaun’s,  75f».  IIol- 

Dircc,  fountain  of.  773 

Congreve  rockets.  fiJjL 

bar's,  7 Ad. 

Discontents.  progn-M  of  popular,  fidd- 

•Conquest.  tiie.'  a fragment.  AM. 

Dancing  iiL  f.Vj.  756. 

Disdar  Agn.  ^IL_ 

Conscience,  77.  i»3.  l **.  1*j7.  non.  615. 

Dandies.  Dynasty  of  the.  P'o 

ll’lsraeli.  J esq.. 4 Dedication  to  him 

63*. 

Dandnlo.  Henry,  ilieoclogcnarianchief, 

of  Observations  upon  an  \rticlc  in 

Constantinople.  Li.  Slave  market  at. 

LL.  7 so.  . 

Black  w ood’s  Magazine,’  »u5. 

described.  ik£L 

Dandy.  described.  159 

* Dives.  Lines  to,'  .lift 

Conversationists.  144. 

Dante.  LLLtL  Li/I.  ilL  IiL.  w»9.  His 

Dolce.  Carlo.  233.  .42. 

Cookery,  science  of.  753, 

Beal  rice.  (VIO.  Imitation  of.  649.  Ids 

Don.  ling  of.  71L. 

Copyright,  sums  pan!  by  Mr.  Murray  to 

• half-way  house’  of  life,  649.  • Pro- 

* Don  Jiiiin,'  L*-*..  Preface.  5*<.  Trs- 

Lord  llyron  for.  434. 

phecy  of.’  jQf». 

ti  monies  of  Authors,  An*.  Letter  to 

Coquet ti*.  731. 

Dantou.  *'■! 1 1 . 

the  Editor  of  • My  Grandmother's 

Corav.  TT  j. 

Dardanelles.  659. 

Review.’  aU3-  • Observations  upon  an 

• Coniine.'  quoted  ±12. 

* Darkness,’  573. 

Article  in  Blnck wood’s  Mngkime.’ 

Corinth.  LIL 

Darn.  M his  picture  of  Venetian  so- 

fcLL.  Dedication  of  ’Don  Juan’  to 

’Corral  t sn  ge  of.’  I2!L 

ciety  and  manners.  Tiki 

Robert  Southey,  esq.  -V>*  Preface 

Corinthian  brass.  t±i2_ 

Darw  in.  Erasmus,  his  • pompous  chime.’ 
JLL  His  • Botanic  Garden.'  UA.  Put 

to  Cantos  VI.  ilL  VIII..  «7« 

•Cornelian.’  the.  4ilh_ 

Don  Quixote,  -a  loo  true  tale.’  737. 

Cornelian  hear  which  was  broken. 

down  by  a poem  in  the  Anti- Jacobin. 

Delight  of  reading,  in  the  original,  1 

• Lines  on.’  562- 

Cornwall.  Barry,  (Bryan  Walter  Proc* 

Dates.  • a sort  of  pnst-hon*e.  w here  the 

Doomsday-book.  717.  j 

Fates  change  horses,*  bin. 

Dorotheas  of  Milvlene  ">». 

Coron.  bav  of.  H'6, 

David  King.  (ILL.  II is  harp.  473.  Hts 

Dorset,  (Thorn ns  Sackn/e.)  Karl  of. 

• Corsatr.  the.  a Tale.'  29 

hymns  characterized,  473. 

• called  the  drama  forth  ’ 3m. 

* Cortejo.’  IAS.  ni  l. 

Davy.  Sir  Humphry.  L21  lii’L 

Dorset.  (Charles  Ssm  kviUe.j  Earl  of. 

Cottle.  Joseph,  his  ’ Alfred,*  and  'Fall 

Dead  features  of  the.  73.  Belief  that 

hi*  character,  am. 

of  Columbia’  431-  His  ‘ Expostula* 

the  souls  of.  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds. 

Dorset.  ((Jcorge-J.jlm  Frederick.) 

torv  Epistle  to  laird  Byron.’  Li£L 

2b L 

fourth  Duke  of.  ;eii.  ‘Lines  occa- 

• Could  1 remount  the  river  of  my 

■ Dear  Doctor.  1 have  read  your  play,’ 

stoned  by  the  death  of.’  L7o. 

57  U. 

Doubt.  7ns  721. 

•Could  love  forever.’  532. 

’ Dear  object  of  defeated  care,’  LL/L 

Dover,  * dear.’  720. 

Comuourpi.  All.  liii. 

Death.  LEJa.iii.tsL.  33*  401.  LIL.  fiJiL 

Draclienfels.  ll  719. 

Country  and  town,  discrepancies  be- 

ULL r»j7.  iibii-  llal.  niLs. : ii*  t t.'i  shuns 

Drapery  Misses.  7 23. 

tween.  T 6*. 

the  w retched.  OIL.  Ad  vantages  of  an 

Drawcansir.  4,'gi 

Courage,  Li l 2L!L 

carlv.  tiiL  ILL  ’ The  sovereign’s 

• Dream,  The.’  ElL  Account  of  a re 

Cowley.  Ins  imitation  of  Claudian’s 

sovereign  * ?lfi.  A reformer,  7 Hi 

markable  one.  (.33. 

•Old  Man  of  Verona,’  ilfL 

* Dunncst  of  all  duns.’  754.  • A gaunt 

Dreams,  2ltL  t>13. 

Cowper.  Ill 

Coxcoijb.  fiLS. 

gourmand.’  754 

Dresden.  712. 

Death  and  the  Lady.  6 Id. 

Drummond.  Sir  William,  kWi  His 

Coze.  Archdeacon  his  * Life  of  Marl* 

• Death  of  Cntmar  and  Orla.’  LL 

• Academical  Questions,’  quoted.  LL. 

borough.’  tiLs-  /MiL-  His  * Life  of  Sir 

Dec.  the.  J2/L 

Dmrv,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph.  LIL  Line* 

Robert  Walpole.’  f'»6L. 

Dc  Foix,  Gaston,  ids  tomb  at  Ravenna, 

cm  hi*  retiring  froMitbe  heed-master* 

Crabbe.  Rev.  George.  * though  Na- 

__Mll 

ship  of  Harrow.’  2u:t 

lure’s  sternest,  painter,  yet  the  best,' 

• Deformed  Transformed  ; a Drama,’ 

Drury  Lane  Theatre.  • Address,  spoken 

ill ; • the  first  in  point  of  power  and 
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at  the  opening  of.* 

genius,’ iL4  ; * the  first  of  living  poets,’ 

Deformity,  an  incentive  to  distinction. 

Drydcn.  hts  ' Ode.’  m,?*.  His  epigram 

HN. 

ILL 

tinder  Milton  .*  picture.  nsJ,  Sin  Hts 

('railing.  74* 

D’Herbelot.  iJL 

• Palamon  and  Arctte.’  Mfl.  His  * \b- 

Croshnw.  Richard.  Ll/L  Cowley’s  lines 

Dekker,  Thomas,  his  ‘Wonder  of  a 

•aloiQ  and  AchitopbeL*  mij.  his 

on.  tvifi. 

Kingdom,'  Lja. 

•Theodore  and  Monona.’  £12 

Creation.  33d. 

Delawurr.  (Gcorge-John  West.)  fifth 

Dubois.  Edward.  e-*<|  . his  sail  6 enti- 

Cnbb,  Tom.  pugilist,  465. 

Critic  Sheridan*.  too  good  for  a farce, 

Earl.  LbL.  • \ erses  to,’  3.* 7.  • Lines 

tied  ' My  l'ocket  Book.’  44f». 

on.’  J 21. 

Dubost.  M..  painter,  lus  ‘Bea.ty  and 

4 Hi. 

Delphi,  fountain  of,  EL 

the  Beast.’  41* 

Croker.  Crofton.  his  • Fairy  Legends,’ 

Deluge,  2 0.  2L2. 

Duelling.  RLE 

764 

Democracy.  172. 

• Duct  between  Camp' e Bowles. 

Croker.  Right  lion.  John  Wilson,  his 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  described,  ILL 

AS4. 

query  concerning  the  * Bride  of  Aby- 
d»s.’  SL 

Demosthenes,  540.  511. 

Duff.  Miss  Mary,  s'Wrward*  Mrs. 

Denham.  (Lord  Chief  Justice,)  his 

Robert  Cock  burn.  • Ix»rd  Byron’s 

(.roly.  Rev.  Dr. George. 22fL  Ills’  Let- 

translation  of  the  Greek  song  on 

boyish  attachment  lor.  126. 

ter  ol  l.’alo  to  Lord  Byron,’  5,ij. 

Hartnodtus  and  Anstogeiton,  J1L 

Duinourier,  film. 
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Duppa,  Richsrd,  esq.,  his  4 Life  of 

Erskiue,  Lord,  744, 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James.  163. 

Michael  Angelo,  512,513. 

Enqueue.  67 1 . 674. 

isx  Oil.  * Line*  on  the  death  of,’ 

Dwarfs,  6T<>. 

Etna,  66.  630. 

409.  Saving  of,  536  Ills  grave.  136 

• Dying  Gladiator,  56 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  311. 

Fox  hunt,  an  English,  548. 

E. 

Eiiphues,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  695. 726. 
Euripides,  translation  from  Ins  Medea, 

’ ’Epmrtj  Ixip.’  1(16. 

• Fragment,’  386. 

4 Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Cliaworlh,’  324 

# 

Eustace’s  • Classical  Tour  in  Italy,’ 

France,  538. 

• E.  — , Lines  to,  387. 

strictures  oil,  783 

4 Francesca  of  Rimini ;’  from  the  In 

Early  death,  0.31.  715. 

‘Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 

ferno  of  Dante,  515. 

Early  hours,  Til. 

lute,'  5611. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

Early  rising,  633. 

Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 

uf  • Junius.’  532. 

Eating,  foo. 

Arcadius,  character  of,  5 19 

Franciscan  Convent  at  Athens,  447 

Eblis.  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.M. 

Euxme,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 

463.  556. 

Eclectic,  • 15. 

603. 

Frankfort.  166. 

Eclectic  Review,  58.  Its  character  of 

Evening  described,  55,  122.  649. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  532.  53S.  540.  633. 

* Don  Juun,*  596 

Evil,  342.  Origin  of.  342. 

Frascati,  722.  1 13. 

Econnir  y.  *17. 

Exile,  1 1.  38.  299.  629. 

Frazer,  Mrs., 556. 

Ed(“.>r'  ..  (Cambridge  chorister.)  4M. 

Expectation,  1 Is.  019. 

Frederick  the  Second.  £4.  419.  IIis 

* Lilies  on  a cornelian  given  to  Lord 

Exi»er 733.  The  chief  philoso- 

flight  Irom  Molwitz.  696 

Byron  hv,'  468. 

plicr,  734. 

4 Free  to  confess,’  the  phrase,  707. 

Edgeworth.  Maria,  1502, 

Eyes,  CUT.  752. 

Freedom,  52.  719. 

Edinburgh  Review,  429.  Its  Critique 

Free  will,  312. 

on  ' Hours  of  Idleness.’  111.  Stric- 
tures on  its  remarks  on  the  literature 

F. 

Frore,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham.  443. 
His  1 Whist lecraft.’  152.526  Writes 

of  modern  Greece,  775. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb, 

Faintness,  sensation  of.  631.  The  last 

half  the  4 Needy  Knife-grinder,’ 25. 
Friends,  715.  749.  752. 

726 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  421. 

Friendship,  752. 

Egeria.  64.  796  Fountain  of,  61.  Grot- 

Fairv,  191. 

Friuli,  5L 

to  of,  61.  7‘_H). 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  203. 

Frizzi’s  History  of  Ferrara,  142. 

Egripo,  (the  Negropont,)  2L 

Faliero  Faniilv.  209.723. 

Fry,  Mrs..  724, 

Ehrenbreitsiein,  1L 

Falkland.  (Lucius  Cary,)  Viscount,  113. 

4 Fudge  Family,’  the  humor  of.  not 

Kkenhead.  Mr.,  136.  555.  630. 

til. 

wit.  8 10. 

Iflba,  Isle  of,  472.  538 

Fall  of  Terni,  52. 

Funds,  the  public,  72S 

Eldon.  Earl  of,  his  Bidgmcnt  in  the 

Fame,  36.  39.  II.  15.  50. 13S.  586  618. 

Fuseli,  656  • 

rase  of  ‘ Cam.’ 327.  ll;s  impartiality, 

60 1 . 662.  689,  620. 626  735.  fall. 

Future  Stale,  326. 

760. 

‘ Elegy  on  New  stead  Abbey,’ 412. 
Elgin,  Lord.  *27.  4 16,  i03.  •!(  .>. 

Family,  a fine,  644. 

Fancy,  651. 

• Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,’  476. 

G. 

Elgin  marbles,  463.  163. 
‘ Eliza,  Lines  to,’  416 

* Farewell  to  the  muse.’  540. 

4 Farewell.’  if  ever  fondest  prayer,' 547. 

Gail,  W,  715, 

Elizabeth,  Queen.  her  avarice,  744. 

‘ Farewell  to  Malta,’  .Vs 

Galileo,  785.  His  tomb  in  Santa  Croce, 

Ellen.  Lines  to,’ imitated  from  Catul- 

Farmers.  710. 

56. 

lus  309. 

Fashionable  world,  725.  746. 

Galiongee,  23. 

Ellis.  George,  esq.,  75. 

Fate,  42.  66-1 . 737. 

Gait.  John,  esq.,  his  character  of  Don 

Eloisil,  183. 

* Father  of  Light!  great  God  of  Ilea- 

Juan,  526 

• Eloisii  and  Abelard,’  Pope’s,  810. 

ven,’  423. 

Gambu,  Count  Pietro,  612. 

Eloquence,  power  of.  751. 

Fauvel.  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 

Game  of  Goose,  734. 

* Emma,  Lines  to,’32L 

771.  773. 

Gamesters.  746.  7 19. 

Endor,  witch  of,  483.475. 

Faux  pas,  in  England,  750. 

Gaming,  729.  7 16. 

4 Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,’ 

Fa/zioli,  the  Venetian,  632. 

Gandm,  Duke  of,  interesting  particu- 
lars of  Ins  death,  128. 

573. 

Fear,  762.  770. 

4 English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,’ 

Features,  670. 

Gareilasso  de  In  Vega,  609. 

430. 

Feelings,  innate,  632. 

Garrick.  446  562. 

English  look,  663. 

Feinugle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 

Guv.  his  Beggar's  Opera,  454. 

English  women,  735. 

6112. 

Guyton,  dancer,  I in. 

Ennui.  “ the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 

Felicaja.  his  4 O Italia,  Italia,’  trans- 

Gazelle,  the.  12.77. 

draughts,’  64s.  * A growth  of  English 

lute'll,  £iL 

Gell,  Sir  William.  446 

root,*  744. 

Female  fickleness,  753. 

Gemma,  ihe  wife  of  Dante. 569. 

Enthusiasm,  a moral  inebriety,  138. 

Female  friendship,  752. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  45, 16  11L  146  777. 

Envy,  672. 

FCnelon,  687. 

Gcnevru.  Sonnets  to,  567. 

Epuininondas,  his  disinterestedness, 

Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Brunswick.  600. 

Goiilis,  Madame  do,  469. 

618. 

Fcrney,  42, 

Gentlemen  fanners,  710. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  018. 

Ferrara.  Lord  Byron’s  visit  to.  55. 

George  the  Third,  467.  523.  726 

Epigram  on  Moore’s  Operatic  Farce, 

1 Few  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and 

George  the  Fourth,  566  570.  585,  586. 

or  Farcical  0|»«»ra,  57t??.  From  the 

I.’  515. 

523.  705.  746  728.  736.  ‘ Sonnet  to. 

French  of  Kulhicres,  562.  582.  On 

Fickleness  of  woman,  753. 

on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  1'itz- 

my  Wedding  Day,  583.  tin  Cobbeti’s 

Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  753. 

gerald’s  forfeiture,’  582. 

digging  up  Tom  Paine’s  Bones.  583. 

Fielding,  06U  The  prose  Homer  of 

Georgia,  68 1. 

* 'Pile  world  is  a bundle  of  hay,’  583. 

human  nature,  620. 

Georgians,  beauty  of  the.  6S1. 

On  my  Wedding,  584.  On  tlie  Bra- 

•Fill  the  goblet  again,’  551. 

Gcrnmb,  Baron,  Campbell's,  523. 

ziers’  Company  having  resolved  to 

* First  Kiss  of  Love,’  323. 

4 Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’  Campbell's, 

present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caro- 

First  love,  612.  637. 

4jS. 

line,  581.  On  Lord  Castlereagh,  584. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  * Sonnet  on 

Gesner,  bis  ‘ Death  of  Abel,’ 328. 

Epistle,  a female,  described,  713. 

the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture.’ 562. 

Ghibcllinos,  607.  509.  787. 

Elastic  to  n friend,  in  answer  to  some 

Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetas- 

Ghost,  the  Newsload,  763. 

Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banish 

ter,  43L462. 

Gliosis,  TOO,  761.  7 U.I.  770. 

care,  558, 

Fletcher,  William,  (Lord  Byron’s  faith- 

Giaflar,  Pacha  of  Argyro-Castro,  his 

4 Epistle  to  Augusta,’  4M. 

fill  valet.)  15.  553. 

fate.  2L 

Epitaph  on  a friend,  387.  On  Virgil 

Florence,  57.  siw. 

Giant’s  Grave,  visit  to,  663. 

and  Tibullus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus, 

4 Florence.’ (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,)  22. 

* Giaour,  The  ; a Fragment  of  a Turk- 
ish Tale  72. 

translated,  3S1L  On  John  Adams,  of 

Stanzas  to,  553. 

Southwell,  a carrier,  who  died  of 

Foppery,  811. 

Gibbon.  Edward,  esq.,  his  character, 

drunkenness.  517.  Substitute  for  an, 

Forsyth.  Joseph,  esq.,  his  4 Italy,’ 67. 

56  His  opinion  on  the  advantages 

356,  My  own,  556.  For  Joseph 

Fortitude,  12.  51.  108.  l in.  752. 

of  a public  education,  606. 

Blackett,  late  poet  and  shoemaker, 

Fortune,  42. 6L  1611. 235,  655.  66L  SIL 

Gibraltar,  straits  of,  28. 

537.  For  \V  illiain  Pitt,  583.  For  l.ord 

Fortv-parson  power,  717. 

Giffard,  Lees,  esq.,  LL.D..  5S9. 

Castlereagh.  584. 

4 Foscan,  the  Two ; an  Historical  Tra- 

Gilford,  William,  esq.,  432.  443.  461 

Erasmus,  lus  Naufragium,  624, 

gedv,’  267. 

476  8U9. 

Eratostratus.  465. 

Foscari  family,  726. 

Gin,  719. 

Eros  anil  Anteros,  192. 

Foscolo,  U go, 482.  His  account  of  Pul- 

Gmgo,  St.,  777. 

Erse  language,  697. 

ci's  1 Morgante,’  492. 

Giorgione,  156 
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'Oirl  of  Cadi*,’  2*L  « 

Glaciers,  fin. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stanzas  on,  fill 

636 

Gladiators,  791  ■ 

Glenbervie,  i Sylvester  Douglas,)  first 
Ur.!.  5LL 

Glory.  Ills.  fiW,  780. 

Godoy,  I ton  Manuel,  12. 

GmciIih.  his  • Konnrt  du  das  Land.*  <tc., 
mutated.  £2-  Hi*  * Faust/  ail . His 
remarks  on  • Manfred,’  sol.  Dedica- 
lion  of  ’ Marino  Faliero'  to,  2U7  His 
4 Wert  her.'  207.  Lord  Hymn’*  letter 
to  2»7.  ||i«  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Byron,  251.  Dedication  of  * Sar- 
danapalun’  to,  251.  His  cliararter  of 
4 Iron  Juan,’  -V->7.  Hi:,  • Mcphisto- 
pheles.’  737. 

Gold,  72  J. 

Guillen  Fleoee,  fill.  . 

Go)  loins  eomediH.  AML 

Goldsmith,  Ins  anticipated  definition  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  no/e,  ill ± 

Gondola  described,  136, 

Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian,  52- 
fili-llb. 

Good  Night,  the,  ]_L  Lord  Maxwell's, 


Hall.  Cnptain  Basil,  his  interview  with 

Napoleon,  .r>37. 

Hall. mi,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  of 
Payne  Knight’s  * Taste,’  43*.  4 ID. 
His  4 Middle  Ages,'  732. 

Hamburgh,  468. 

Hands,  small,  a distinction  of  birth, 
!liL  hi) L 
Hannibal,  17.*>. 

Happiness,  * was  bom  a twin/  f>3f>. 
Horace’s  art  of,  671.  4 An  art  on 

which  the  artists  greatly  vary,*  73'J. 
Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  7 >3. 

Harley.  Lady  < harlot tc,  (the  4 Ianthe* 
to  whom  the  first  and  second  cantos 
of  4 Childe  Harold'  arc  dedicated,) 
12. 

Harmnditis,  4£L 

llnriiiodius  and  A ristogeiton,  song  on, 
41b  339. 

Harnionv,  German  colony  in  America 
so  callisl,  756. 

ILirjte.  La.  5iiL 

Harrow,  • Lines  on  a change  of  mas- 
ters at/ 393.  ‘On  a distant  view  of 
the  village  and  school  of/  3.W. 
‘Written  beneath  an  elm  in  the 
churchyard  of,’  42S.  ‘iin  revisiting/ 


Goose,  royal  game  of,  731. 

Gordon.  Lord  George,  167- 
Gordons  of  Gight,  411. 

Goza,  211 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  ?lfi. 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  331. 

Graham.  Edward,  esq..  &5& 

Grahurne,  James,  lus  4 Hkblmth  Walks* 
ami  4 Biblical  Pictures/  436. 

Granby,  Marnuio  of,  6iio. 

* Gnnii , a Medley/  :il)3. 

Granville,  Hr.,  lus  recipe  to  escape  sea- 
sickness. 621. 

Grattan.  Right  Hon.  Henry,  iLL  383, 

Gray,  nd 

* Greatest  liv mg  poets/  726. 

Greece,  past  ami  present  condition  of, 

21.  33.  36  72.  IiL  *7  117.  133.  176. 

4.*»7.  St'IJ  617 


Greek  war  song.  * Attirt  wm?£sf,*  536. 
Translation  of,  336 

Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  modern,  773. 

Grenvilles,  the,  72*. 

Greville,  Colonel,  -UP. 

Grey.  Charles,  (afterwards  Earl  Grey,) 


Grief,  21 

Gnllpan  >r,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho, 


Grmdenwald,  the.  1£L 
Gntti,  Count,  lit*  sketch  of  a Venetian 
noble,  2J1L 

Gropius,  the  Sjeur,  III. 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  (now  Marquis  of 
Westminster.)  133. 


Guadalquiver,  030. 

Guadt  wia,  lib 
Guarigha.  Signor,  63*. 

Guelfs.  5U2.  3111L  2£2. 

Guesclin,  Du,  Constable  of  France, 


537. 


Guimoli,  (Teresa  Gamba/  Countess, 
171  254  .Mg',  3*1 . 3*7  613.  602,  Dcd4- 
eatton  of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to, 
500. 


Guido,  his  Aurora,  748. 

GniqMiwder.  179.  697. 

Gurney,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  4 Cupid  and 
Psyche,’ M5. 

Gurney,  \\  ill]  tun  Brodie,  short-hand 
w riter,  617. 

Gusiavus  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lut 
r.*-n. 

G ynocracy,  765. 


n 

Habesci,  Louis,  1545. 
Hades,  XU 

Hafiz,  22, 


Tinier,  an  honest,  737. 

Hutrcd,  121. 

I hoard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  457. 
Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  tkilL 
Hawke,  (Edward  Harvey,;  third  Lord, 

393. 

Havley,  William,  esq.,  advice  to,  13d. 

76,1.  NHL 

Ilazhtt.  William,  his  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  Lord  Byron.  filkL 
Hi-  character  of  • Don  Juan,’  524. 
Ileallh.  633.  7i!0. 

Hearer,  a grant  one,  71*. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  *3. 

• Heaven  and  Earth  , a Mystery,’  212- 

llebe,  Ida. 

Hcbcr,  Reginald,  (Bishop  of  Calcutta,) 
Critical  notes  by,  uuiia. 

4 Hebrew  Melodies/  473. 

Ilccla,  53a_  760. 

Hector,  7ofi. 

Helen.  * the  Greek  Eve/ 751.  4 Lines 
on  Canuva’s  bust  of/  378. 

Helena.  St.,  536.  543. 

Hell.  4 paved  with  good  intentions/ 

528.  607. 

Hellespont.  24-  555-  630-  638- 
Hells,  st.  James’s,  432  72 1. 
llenry.  Pntnck.  ‘the  forest-born  De- 
mosthenes/ .vio, 

Herbert,  Rev.  William,  438. 

Hercules.  463. 

Hero  and  Leander.  92. 

4 Herod's  Lament  for  Manainne/  477. 
Herodias,  468. 

Hesperus,  469- 
lleterodoxy,  678. 

Higbgate,  burlesque  oath  administered 
at.  22. 

Highland  welcome,  fl79. 

Hill.  Thomas,  esq.,  the  natron  of  Kirke 
White  and  Bloomfield.  442.  581L 
‘ Hills  of  Aiuieslcy,  bleak  and  barren/ 

394. 

4 Hints  from  Horace/  447. 

History.  43-  6U5. 

Historians,  648. 

Iluare,  Rev.  t'harles  Jame«.  445. 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  178.  Ills  fear  of 
ghosts,  760. 

Hobhouse.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam. 
Bart.,  2d.  3lL  32.  433,  463.  4j>h  1M. 
675.  His  1 Epistle  to  a young  noble- 
man in  love/  331.  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  fourth  canto  of  * Childe 
Harold/  5L  His  * Historical  Notes 
to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old/ 118. 

Hoche,  General,  4L 
4 Hock  and  soda  water/  600,  601.  623. 
Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  443.  811. 

4 Lines  to,  written  on  boHrd  the  Lis- 
bon packet/  552.  'Epistle  to,  m 


answer  to  some  lines  exhorting  Lonl 
Byron  to  44  banish  c arc.”  ’ 558. 

Ilogg,  James.  Die  Eltrick  shepherd, 
612 

Holbein,  lus  4 Dance  of  Death,’  156 
Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  8 IP. 
llolford.  Miss,  hJL 

Holland,  Lord,  439,  Dedication  cf  the 
Brule  of  Abydos  to,  hi-  Ills  charac- 
ter of  Voltaire,  mi 
Holland,  Lady.  439.  446. 

Holland  I)r  , 32. 

Hollar,  hi'  4 Dance  of  Death/  756. 
Home,  2L  1 16-  M2.  Sight  of,  after  ab- 
sence, 6t l . ‘Without  hearts  there 

is  no/  644. 

Homer,  geography  of,  658.  660.  694. 
Hind,  sou.  Ooyisey,  641.  Ilia  cata- 
logue of  ships,  742. 

Honoring,  liL 

I look,  Theodore,  esq.,  139. 

Hope,  Thomas,  esi  . 21,  1 18. 
llojipner,  John  William  Rizzo,  4 Line* 
on  the  birth  of/  3*1. 

Horace.  I-ord  Byron’s  early  di.-tike  to, 
1KL  Ills  ‘Justiiui  et  tone  'em’  trans- 
lated, Sfi  ‘The  seboht.  of  love/ 
638.  His  * Nil  sdiuirari/  668.  | j l. 
739.  15L  Quoted,  ddh.  Till.  747  731. 
Horton.  Rigid  Hon.  Robert  Wiliuot, 
(now  Sir  Robert.)  fid  I. 

Horton,  Mrs.,  (now  Lady)  Wilmot, 

ILL 

Hotspur,  698. 
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to,  on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edwj*d 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  lus  sensations  on 

Sallust,  t'f-6. 

visiting  the  Vatican,  fla.  Ilia  charac- 

Salvator  Rosa.  7 12 

I ilzgeruJd’s  I orfelture,’  5>2  • Lines 

ter  of.MieliHel  Angelo,  312. 

Santa  Croce,  is. 

to,  on  Ins  standing  between  the 

Rhine,  43*  11.  lliL 

Santa  Maura,  3il 

coffins  of  Henry  VI II.  and  Charles 

Rhodes,  630. 

Sappho.  3IL  hill.  63>l 

I..1  3lgL 

Rhone.  * the  arrowy,’  4fL  Its  color, 

Sarsgoza.  siege*  of,  2IL 

Principles,  the  two,  342. 

LHL  25JL 

Saragoza,  Maul  of.  21L  339 

* Prisoner  of  Chillon,’  LliL 

Rhyme,  its  excellence  over  blank 

* Sardanapalus,  a Tragedy,*  2.V1 
Satanic  school.  3,.>2.  323. 

* Prologue  delivered  previously  to  the 

verse.  LliL  iHL 

jxuforimmco  of  the  Wheel  of  lor- 

Rialto,  LM. 

Ribas.  Russian  admiral,  600. 

• Saul.  Song  of,  before  lus  last  Battle,’ 

tune,  at  a private  theatre 4i>n. 

* Prometheus,’  67~3. 

Kibaupierre,  General,  7ui. 

Scaligers.  tomb  of  the.  540. 

Prometheus  of  .Escbylns,  612. 

* Propliecv  of  Dante,’  305.  Dedication 

Rich.  Claudius.  esq . Ins  Memoirs  on 

Schatf hausen,  fall  of.  5iL. 

the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  66*. 

Scamandcr,  L5is. 

to  Countess  Cuiccioli,  3biL 

Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  * Aboriginal 

Scandal,  m>7-  bit 

Prophets, 

Britons,’  443. 

Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  601. 

Protesilnui,  656. 

Richardson,  * the  vainest  and  luckiest 

Schroepfer,  7 in 

Prcth,  the  river,  310. 

of  authors/  620. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity  at 

scimitars.  Turkish,  rharacters  on,  fcL 

Ps-che.iiL 

Scipio  Alricanos.  7i2c 

Pc.ilic  schools,  n'k'i  fi-20.  Advantages 

the  siege  of  Ismail,  B76.  fiflfLTua. 

Scipios.  tomb  of  the,  60.  7h&. 

o',  liiSL  lies',  adapted  to  the  genius 

Richmond  Ilill,  2IL 

and  constitution  of  the  English,  606. 

Ridotto,  description  of,  160- 

Pulci,  his  * M organic  Maggiorc,’  422. 

Rienzi.  tdL 

Hire  ill  lie  haif-aenuu*  rhyme,  631. 

Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  25.  His  Greek 

455.  536.  215.  I31L  ills  * Lay  of  the 

IM 
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Last  Minstrel,*  433.  114.  m I2iL 

Soignies,  wood  of.  (remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.)  1L 

Sulpicin*,  Serviti*.  In*  lrtter  to  Cicero 

Ills  * Marnimn.*  1 13  Hi*  opinion  of 

oil  the  death  of  his  daughter,  21L 

• Don  Juan.'  22i_  His 4 Demonology,* 

Solano,  governor  of  Calais,  his  (reach- 

Simium.  till- 

1 lili  Critical  notes  by,  pattim 

ery  2L 

4 Sun  of  the  Sleepless,’  176 

Scripture*.  ■ H. 

Siditarv  confinement,  effect*  of.  2.'.-.  1 Sundav  in  I^nnlon.  22. 

Sen-attorney.  niiL 

Solitude.  21L  4*.  22.  LL  2'j*.  M /■.*.  667 

Sunday  School,  tiLL 

Sea-coal  fire*.  Hill 

mo 

Siinnse.  633. 

Sea-sickness,  remedies  for.  (iiL 

Solitudes,  social,  f-33. 

Sunset.  L 1L  632. 

Seale,  Dr.  John,  Ins  ‘Greek  Metre*,’ 

Solomon.  687.  739. 

SuperstiLtui.  2L 

393 

Solvimin.  Sultan,  675. 

Suspense,  42. 

Sea-walls  between  the  Adriutic  and 

* Song  for  the  Luddites.'  279. 

Suspicion.  4L 

Sow  arrow.  Field  Marshal.  » ■**.  688  691, 

Venice  inscription  on,  ItiiL 

* Song  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle,’ 

Seasons,  Thorn  Min'*,  would  have  been 

ILL 

6'.rj.  693.  His  4 polar  melody*  on  the 

better  m rhvme,  Hi).  Inferior  to  Ins 

Sonus  of  the  \enetian  gondoliers,  22. 

capture  of  Ismail.  IiiiL  Hi*  charac- 
ter, IDS.  Brevity  of  hi*  Mv!e.  ILL 

• Castle  of  Indolence,’  HQ. 

Scjnir,  Count.  Ins  character  of  Prince 

4 Sou*  of  the  Greek*,  arise  " 336 

Swift.  Dr.  Jonathan.  422-  I A)'J.  Lt2_ 

Potemkin. 

Sonnet  to  Geiu-vra.  367.  On  Chillon, 

Swoon.  631  ■ 

Self  love  t — L T 1 

14*i  To  Lake  Leman,  573  From 

Sylla.fiL  160.  471.  Too, 

Semirainis  »■*>. 

\ itlorellt,57*  To  George  the  Fourth. 

Sympathy,  632.  l*J_ 

4 Sennacherib,  D<  -traction  of.'  477. 

on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Filz- 

Symplegadcs.  Id.  262-  663. 

Senses,  duly  of  no!  truMing  the,  ~ tit. 

gerald's  forfeiture,  2*2 

Syracuse.  24. 

Seraglio.  interior  of.  6»;>. 

Scrii"-:.  hi*  * Lite  of  Tasso,’  487. 
Sesosiris,  336 

Sonnet*, 4 the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  platonic  compositions,'  5LL. 
Sorarlr,  i*«> 

T. 

Se.*los,  • Lines  after  swimming  from,* 

Sorrow.  ‘LL  31.  394.  30S. 

Sothehv.  William,  esq.,  443.  519,  52IL 

Tnet,  G1& 

Seven  Tower*,  prison  of  the,  GTfl. 

filiL 

Tagus,  liL 

Seville,  Hi  ‘21  mr-L 

Soul.  398.  731. 

Tuhiri.  Dervii;  12. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  21)1. 

South.  Dr.,  In*  "ermon*,  633, 

Talavrra.  liL 

Sforzn.  Ludovico,  nw. 

Soulhrote,  Joanna.  327.  ni* 

Tullevraud.  Pri..ce  de,  ILL 

Sgncci,  Count,  2sJ_ 

Soulliey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL  D.  hi* 

• Tambourgi ' Tambourgi ' LL 

Shadwell,  Sir  Lancelot,  327. 

person  and  manners,  ni.  Hi*  prose 
and  portn  . 434.  His  * Roderick, ' 133 

Tarpeian  rock,  ILL 

Tasso.  35,  2lL  1*7.  -Is*.  12_L  LLL 

Shadwelt,  Thonuis,  1HL 

Shakspearc,  Ins  obligations  to  Norm’s 

Hi* ' Thiiiab:i.'4S3.  Hi*  * Old  Woman 

789.  nhj.  • Lament  of,'  4so. 

I’lutarch.  093.  His  infelicitous  mar- 

of  Berkley,’  ALL  Ilia 'Curse  of  Ke- 

Tassoni.  fiotr.  Mi". 

nago.  iiiiL 

hamu.’  422.  Hi* ‘Joan  of  Are.’ Lid. 

Tatter*all,  Rev.  John  Cecil,  117. 

Shaving,  miseries  of,  747. 

lit*’ Inscription  f«»r  llenry  Martin  the 
regicide,’  22L  III*  * Pantisocracv.’ 

Tavell.  Rev.  G F.,  (Lord  livron’t  col- 

! * Stic  walks  in  Beauty.’  473. 

lege  tutor.)  422. 

She-episile  described,  142. 

618.  Dedication  of  Don  Juan  to,  598. 

Ten,  prophetic  |>owers  of,  633. 
• Tear  ’ Tlie,  41UL 

Slice,  Sir  Martin,  (president  of  the 
Koval  Academy,)  Ins  * Khvmc-s  on 

Spagnolem,  1 12. 

Spartan’s  epitaph,  22. 

Tears.  672  714. 

Art,’  ILL 

.Spencer,  W ilhani,  esq..  21!L 
Spenser,  his  measure,  LL  IQQ. 

Tempo,  LL 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  31Q.  323. 

Teniers,  749. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  sin. 

Spinola,  2i  L 

Sponif,  Pope’*  character  of.  Sin 

Tepaleen,  32. 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 

Term.  Falls  of, 59- 

ley.  4*3.  481.  12*  Hu  * Critic ML 

Sliu‘1,  Madame  de,  hi.  uiu.  m)7.  Trib- 

Tcrrot,  Rov.  Mr.,  his  4 Common  Sense’ 

• Monody  on  the  Death  of,’ 4^3  His 

uie  to  her  memory,  781.  Her  4 Co- 

quoted,  292. 

Lines  on  Waltzing  469. 

nntic.’  quotejl,  6IT. 

Thames,  22.  , 23. 

Sheridan.  Thomas,  esq.,  44C1. 

Stamboul.  (Constantinople,)  22. 

• The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels, 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  • Carwell,* 

• Stanza*  to  a ladvon  leaving  England.' 

4-L 

44". 

2211.  To  a lady  with  the  poems  of 

•The  chain  1 gave  was  fair  to  view,' 

Shipwreck,  description  of  a,  622-630. 
Shooter’s  Hill.  72 1. 

Camof*n*,  3**9.  To  Florence,  332 

269. 

Composed  during  a thunder-storm, 

•The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept.’ 

Shreckhorn,  d»L 

223.  W ritten  on  passing  the  Ambra- 

473. 

Siddons,  M r*.,  206.  440.  563. 

nan  Gulf.  224-  To  Inez,  23  • Tam- 

4 The  Isle*  of  Greece,  the  Isles  ot 

4 Siege  Ilf  Conrilh.’  131). 

bourgi  ’ Tambourgi  ' thv  ’larum 

Greece,’  64£_ 

Sierra  Moreria.  21L 

alar.'  LL  4 Away,  a wav,  ye  note*  of 

‘The  world  is  a bundle  of  hav.'  585. 

Sigeum  Cape,  637. 

wo,’  366-  ‘ One  struggle  more,  and 

4 The  spell  is  broke,  the  cliarm  is 

SilemiH,  216. 

1 am  free.’  2riU.  • And  thou  art  dead,’ 

flown/  221. 

Simeon,  Rev.  Charles.  AM 

Ac  . 2LL  4 If  sometimes  in  the  haunt# 

The  W lid  Gazelle,’  4I.L 

Slinnnd,  M . 331. 

of  men.’  2liL  ' Thou  art  not  false,  but 

Theniistocles.  Tomb  of,  2L  Lines  by 

Himoorn , 12.  636- 

thou  art  fickle,'  2iLL  On  being  asked 

Plato  upon,  22. 

Simplon,  the.  712. 

what  was  the  origin  of  love,  262. 

•There  be  none  of  Beaut v's  daughters,' 

Sinecure*.  707. 

• Remember  hirn,*  Ac.,  363.  * To  Au- 

27_L 

Singing,  merit  of  simplicity  in,  £29. 

gusta,’  4mi.  • Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 

* There  was  a tune,  1 need  not  name,' 

IitL 

Sir  Peter  Parker,’  370.  ‘When  a 

530. 

Sinking  fund.  TC4J. 

man  hath  no  freedom,’  5*3.  To  the 

4 There’s  not  a joy  the  world  can  give,' 

Sisyphus,  132. 

Skrmngton,  Sir  Lumley,  440. 

Po,  2s.l.  Written  on  the  rood  be- 

370. 

tween  Florence  and  Pisa,  2hlL 

Thermopylae,  LLLlfl,  ML 

‘Ultetdi  A.*  470. 

4 Could  love  forever.’  2a2.  On  corn- 

1 heseus,  temple  of.  4£2_ 

• Skull.  Lines  inscribed  upon  a cup 

pleting  my  thirty-sixth  year,  2s7.  To 
a Hindoo  air.  3*7. 

4 They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,’ 

formed  from  a,*  319. 

212. 

Slaughter.  LL 

‘ Stnr  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  On  the,’ 

4 This  dav.  of  all  our  days,’  2H. 

Slave  market  at  Constantinople,  662, 

5LL 

Thomson,  his  4 Seasons’  would  have 

663 

Statesmen.  7117. 

been  better  in  rhyme.  iiilL 

Slavery  Of  the  great  664,  663. 

Steam-engine*.  714. 

Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  character  of 

Sleep.  LXL  63 3.  766.  Sir  T.  Browne’.* 

Stoddart.  Sir  John,  289. 

his  4 State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,’ 

encomium  on.  633. 

Stoic*.  66-1. 

774. 

Sraedley.  Rev.  Mr.,  his  ‘History  of  the 

Stonehenge.  724. 

* Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle.* 

Two  Foscari.’  796. 

Stoll.  (Hafez  of  the  4 Morning  Post,’) 

563. 

Smith.  Horace,  esq.,  his  4 Horace  in 

422. 

4 Though  the  day  of  my  dcstinv’s  o’er 

London.’ 

4 Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintotof  the  times,’ 

480. 

South,  Rev.  Sidney,  the  reputed  author 
of  • Peter  Plimley’s  Letter*.*  43H. 

380. 

4 Thoughts  suggested  by  a college  ex- 

Strangford,  Lord,  his  * CamoCns,’  222. 

animation,'  ml- 

His  ‘ twelve-parson  power,’  717.  See 

432. 

Thrasimene,  lake  of,  (LL  313.  Battle 

* Peter  Pith,’  767. 

Style*,  Rev.  Dr  , his  sermon  against 

of.  ILL 

Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  333  See  ‘ Flor- 

Lord  Byron.  292. 

4 Through  cloudless  skies,  in  *ilvery 

ence.’ 

Styx,  £2L 

sheen,’  224. 

Smoking.  178. 

Suetonius,  619. 

4 Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and 

' So  wc’li  go  no  more  a roving,'  212. 
Society,  664  73£  122.  ILL  747.  739 

Suicide,  677.  74fi. 

dirty,’  2&L 

Mull.  30.  33.  647 . 

4 Through  thy  battlements,  New  stead,’ 

Socrates,  462  212.  fill  fifil  IfiU. 

, ■ ■ - 

Huiiotea,  their  hospitality,  32. 

322. 
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Thurlow.  (Thomas  Hovell  Thurlow,) 
second  Lord,  Lines  on  his  1 Poems,’ 
360.  Verses  to.  MO. 

Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ! 
described.  4H. 

Thunder-storm  near  Zitza.  Stanzas 
composed  during.  .o3 
' I hy  days  are  done,’  475. 

Tliyrza,  • Sianzas  to,’  339.  56Qt  ML 
Tiberius,  T.d. 

Tibullus  !us  * Snlpieia  ad  Cerinthum’ 
translated.  3m*. 

Tillotson.  Archbishop,  033.  GST. 
Tiinbiiclou.  women  of.  733. 

Time,  3s,  54.  MS.  039.  631.  749  1 Lines 
to.’ ML 
Tiinoleon,  13L 
Timon,  12. 

Tiinmir.  314.  Tflfi 
Tirosius.  T 31. 

* ’Tis  done  ; and  shivering  in  the  gale,’ 

M2. 

•’Tis  time  *his  heart  should  be  un- 
moved.’ 387. 

Titans.  7 10. 

Fit  lies,  Iiili. 

Titian.  712. 

Tittle  tattle,  732. 

Titus,  63*.  • The  master  of  love,’  63?. 

4 Titus,  on  t he  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,’  477. 

Tobacco.  17c. 

Tomb,  736. 

Tombs,  folly  of  erecting  large  ones, 
6tiS. 

Toinerit,  Mount,  32. 

Tom  Jones.  • an  accomplished  black- 
guard,' 745. 

Ton  son,  Jacob,  bookse'.Ur,  Tin. 

Tonke.  John  Home,  332.  703. 

Torture.  AL 
Tournefort.  QQ2.  007. 

Tower  of  liabel,  668. 

Tow  n am)  country,  768. 

Town  life.  727, 

Townsliend,  ilev.  George;  451.  His 

• Armageddon,’  131. 

Trafalgar,  3ll 

Trajan.  64.  His  column,  M. 
Translation  *10111  Catullus,  ‘ad  Les- 
biain.’  3Stf  Of  Hie  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  by  Domains  Marsus, 

3 s i.  01  Tibullus.  ‘ Sulpicia  ad  Cerin- 
thinn,’ 3S1L  From  Catullus. 4 Lugctc. 
Veneres.  Cupidinesque,’  389.  Of 
Horace's  • Jusiiiin  el  tciinccm,’ 399, 
Of  Anacreon's  M/aorvrrtntf  zn0‘ 
itpan.  aim,  ( if  Anacreon's  OrAui  Xiyttv 
A rpcirac.  3:*'),  From  the  l’rometheus 
Vinetus  of  .Escliylus,  3U0.  From  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  ’E pvrtf  vttf. 

4 mi.  Of  the  Greek  war  song,  3t«irr 
vaiScf.  556,  Of  the  Romaic  song, 

* MnM  fin.'  337.  Of  a Romaic  love 
Song,  3ii  l.  From  the  Portuguese, 

' Tu  mi  chamas  ' 367.  Of  the  4 Ro- 
mance limy  doloroso  del  fccitio  y 
Toma  de  Alhania,’  376.  F'rom  Vit- 
torclli.  4 l)i  due  va&hc  doiizclle,’378. 

Trebea.  313. 

T recent isu,  Hie,  616. 

Tree  of  know  ledge,  612. 

Tree  of  life,  33L 
Trcnck,  llaron,  298. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  6U2. 

Tripoli,  61 1 . 

Tnptoleimis,  312. 

Troad,  the,  63s. 

Troy,  6 ib  tij*.  660. 

Truth,  stranger  than  hetion,  753.  760. 
Tally’s  4 Tripoli,'  611. 

4 Tu  nu  rliamas,’  translated,  367. 
Turkey,  stale  of  manners  in,  776. 
Turkey,  women  of,  676.  Their  life  in 
the  liareins.  101, 

Turnpike-road,  720. 

Turpin,  761 

T weddell,  John,  his  account  of  Suwar- 
row,  706. 

Twilight,  619. 

Twist,  Horace,  esq.,  160. 


INDEX. 


Tyranny,  41l1 
Tyre,  33,  700. 
Tyrian  purple,  762, 


U. 

Ueolino.  519.  626. 

I'lissipont.  13. 

Ulysses’  dog  Argus.  641. 

Ulysses'  whistle,  745. 

Uncertainty.  094. 

U nitics.  231.  233.  Cl  1. 

University  education,  advantages  of, 
(Hid. 

Usurers,  626. 

Utraikey,  3L 


V. 

Vacancy.  53. 

Vaccination,  612. 

Valentia,  Lord,  (now  Earl  ol  Mount- 
norris.)  416. 

' Vampire  ; a Fragment.’ M, 

4 Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,’  Johnson’s. 

630. 

• Vatliek.’  86.  137. 

Vatican,  68. 

Vauban.  688. 

Velino.  39. 

Venality.  733. 

Venetian  dialect,  621. 

Venetian  fazzioli,  621. 

Venetian  society  and  manners,  310. 
796 

Venetian  noble,  sketchsA  by  Gritti, 

216. 

Venice,  52.  778.  St.  Mark's,  53.  779. 
Carnival,  133.  Rialto,  136.  Mall- 
fritn  palace,  136.  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
52,  77K  Slate  dungeons  of.  160.  77b. 
Ridolto,  160.  Prophecy  *espccting, 
211. 

' Venice.  Ode  on.’  490. 

Venus,  633.768 

Venus  of  .Medicis,  57,  153.  781. 

Vornet,  636. 

Vernon.  General,  742. 

Verona,  amphitheatie of, 606.  Juliet's 
tomb  at,  310.  Tombs  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  310.  Claudiiui’s  Old  Man  of, 
3 to.  Congress  at,  343  72B. 
Versatility,  769. 

• Versiclcs,’  379. 

Vespasius.  Ainericus,  311. 

Vesuvius,  33s. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  763. 

Vice,  662. 

Victory,  39.  703. 

Vineyards,  the  best.  742, 

Vintage,  til 2. 

Virgil,  6u3. 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of,  634.649, 
Virtues,  the,  009. 

Vision  of  Belshazzar, ' The  King  was 
on  his  Throne,’  470. 

‘ Vision  of  Judgment,’ 322, 

Vittorelli,  Sonetto  di,  378. 

Voice,  fascination  of  a sweet,  634.  734. 
Voltaire.  Ins  character  by  Lord  Byron, 
49.  By  l)r.  Warton.  813.  Atid  by 
Lord  Holland.  813.  His  4 Vous  pleu- 
rez.’  a is.  His  defence  of  the  Galas 
family  813. 


W. 

Wagram,  313. 

Walpole.  Sir  Robert,  bis  political  ax- 
iom. 663. 

Walsh.  Rev.  Dr.  JL,  his  account  of 
Alt  Pacha's  assassination,  33, 

Walton,  Izaak.  *9  quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb,’  743.  Defence  of,  743. 

4 Waltz,  The  . an  Ajiostronhie  Hymn,’ 
466. 

Waltzing,  Sheridan’s  line*  oti,  469. 

War.  091.  693.  703. 707 

Warriors,  660. 


Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character  of 
Voltaire,  M3. 

Washington,  George,  522. 332, 695. 706. 
Wat  Tyler,  Southey’s,  322. 809. 
Watch-dog,  612. 

Waterloo,  hattle  of,  40,  45.  338  341 

699.707.  728, 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the  mode- 
rator in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
39.-. 

Watts,  Alnric  A.,  esq.,  569. 

Wav,  William,  esq,,  440. 

Weber,  (German  hack  writer.)  499 
4 Weep,  daughter  of  a royal  line,’  362. 

• Well,  thou  art  happy  aiid  1 feel,’  349. 
Wellesley,  .Marquis,  467. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  47  See  Wel- 
lington. 
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